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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  10,  1922. 
Sm:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  to'  you  herewith  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  i^ational  Park  Service,  covering  its  fiscal 
activities  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  and  the  official  tourist 
season,  which  closed  September  30  last.  The  report,  to  comply  with 
legislative  directions  for  reductions  in  pajges  of  aQ  departmental  and 
bureau  reports,  has  been  encompassed  within  the  service's  allotment 
of  175  pages. 

THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  year  1922  has  had  particular  significance  because  it  marked 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  by  congressional  act  of  the 
first  national  park  on  earth,  the  Yellowstone,  thereby  establishing  a 
new  national  poUcy  that  the  supreme  scenic  areas  of  the  public 
domain  were  to  be  preserved  for  all  time  for  the  use  of  all  the  people 
and  that  private  exploitation  of  these  magnificent  scenic  exhibits 
should  not  be  permitted.  The  Congress  of  1872  forcefully  and 
effectively  expressed  this  policy,  and  after  description  of  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  the  proposed  park  stated  that  the  area  *'  is  reserved 
and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  pubUc  park  or 
pleasuring  groimd  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people;"  and, 
continuing  further,  "such  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  make  and  publish  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  same.  Such 
r^ulations  snau  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury  or  spolia- 
tion of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  wonders 
within  the  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition.'' 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  IDEA  FIRST  ADVANCED. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  authentically  to  fix  the  exact  time  when 
this  patriotic  idea  of  national  park  conservation  was  first  enunciated. 
According  to  Langford's  diary  of  the  Washb'um  expedition  of  1870,  it 
was  Cornelius  Hedges,  a  pioneer  Montanan,  who  advanced  it  at  a 
campfire  discussion  during  the  evening  of  September  19  of  that  year. 
This  fanit>iis  exploration  party  was  just  concluding  its  trip  into  the 
Yellowstone  area,  regarding  which  so  many  tales,  then  considered 
exaggerated,  were  being  circulated,  and  had  made  camp  for  the 
night  at  the  junction  of  the  Firehole  and  Gibbon  Rivers.  A  little 
more  than  a  month  had  been  consumed  in  the  journey.     From  the 
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beginning  each  day  had  been  filled  with  exhilarating  surprises.  The 
members  had  passed  through  a  wonder  area  of  natural  scenery — 
rolling  forests,  mountains,  lakes,  streams,  waterfalls,  valleys,  and 
plains,  teeming  with  wild  life,  with  awe-inspiring  exhibits  of  natural 
phenomena— and  the  cuiauiative  effeo^  of  their  wonderful  expe- 
riences was  at  last  finding  outward  expression  in  discus&ive  contem- 
plation of  the  real  values  of  their  discoveries.  The  most  valuable 
portions  of  that  diary  are  the  following  four  paragraphs  written  under 
the  date  of  September  20,  1870,  reveding  the  impulses  and  thoughts 
that  coursed  through  the  minds  of  these  men  during  their  historic 
conference: 

Last  night,  and  also  this  morning  in  camp,  the  entire  party  had  a  rather  unusual 
discussion.  The  proposition  was  made  by  some  member  that  we  utilize  the  result 
of  our  exploration  by  taking  up  quarter  sections  of  land  at  the  most  prominent 
points  of  interest,  and  a  general  discussion  followed.  One  momber  of  our  party 
suggested  that  if  there  oould  be  secured  by  preemption  a  ffood  title  to  two  or  three 
quarter  sections  of  land  opposite  the  lower  fall  of  the  Yellowstone  and  extending 
down  the  river  along  the  canyon,  they  would  eventually  become  a  source  of  great 

Srofit  to  the  owners.  Another  member  of  the  party  thought  that  it  would  be  more 
esixable  to  take  up  a  quarter  section  of  lasid  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Baein,  for  the 
retjflon  that  that  locality  could  be  more  easily  reached  by  tourists  and  pleasure 
seekers.  A  third  suggestion  was  that  each  member  of  the  party  preempt  a  claim, 
and  in  order  that  no  one  should  have  an  advantage  over  the  others,  the  whole  should 
be  thrown  into  a  common  pool  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  party. 

Mr.  Hedges  then  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  any  of  these  plans;  that  there 
ou^ht  to  be  no  private  ownership  of  any  portion  of  that  region,  but  that  the  whole 
of  It  ought  to  be  set  apart  as  a  great  national  park,  and  that  each  one  of  us  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  have  this  accomplished.  His  suggestion  met  with  an  instantaneous 
and  favorable  response  from  all,  except  one,  of  the  members  of  our  party,  and  each 
hour  since  the  matter  was  first  broached,  our  enthusiasm  has  increased.  It  has 
been  the  main  theme  of  our  conversation  to-day  as  we  journeyed.  I  lay  awake 
half  of  last  night  thinking  about  it;  and  if  my  wakefulness  deprived  my  bedl^ow 
(Hedges)  of  any  sleep,  he  baa  only  himself  and  his  disturbing  national-park  propo- 
sition to  answer  for  it. 

Our  purpose  to  create  a  park  can  only  be  accomplished  by  untiring  work  and 
concerted  action  in  a  warfare  against  the  incredulity  and  unbelief  of  our  national 
legislators  when  oiur  proposal  shall  be  presented  for  their  apfMroval.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  we  can  win  the  battle. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  portion  of  our  country  where  a  national  park  can  be  estab- 
lished furnishing  for  xnsitors  more  wonderful  attractions  than  here.  These  wonders 
are  so  different  from  anything  we  have  ever  seen — they  are  so  various,  so  extensive — 
that  the  feeling  in  my  mind  from  the  moment  they  began  to  appear  until  we  lelt 
them  has  been  one  of  intense  surprise  and  incredulity.  Every  day  spent  in  survey- 
ing them  has  revealed  to  me  some  new  beauty,  and  now  that  I  nave  left  them,  I 
begin  to  feel  a  skepticism  which  clothes  them  in  a  memory  clouded  by  doubt. 

Two  years  later  the  park  was  established. 

RARE  FORBSIOHT  OP  THB  PIONBBR^ 

The  rare  foresight  of  these  pioneers — explorers  and  legislators — 
was  quickly  made  apparent.  As  soon  as  the  verified  reports  of  the 
unusual  natural  properties  of  the  Yellowstone  region  reached  the 
ear  of  the  public  there  appeared  others  who  were  actuated  by  the 
same  impulses  for  private  exploitation  that  first  seized  the  fireside 
companions  of  Hedges.  Yellowstone  history  is  replete  with^ccasions 
where  the  friends  of  the  park,  and  of  the  park  idea,  in  Congress 
have  had  to  fight  hard  and  fast  to  retain  this  region  intact  for  the 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  instead  of  for  a  favored  few.  Serious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  put  a  railroad  through  one  section  of 
the  park,   to  secure  absolute  monopolies  of  privfleges  with  small 
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compensation  to  the  Gk)Temment,  to  dam  the  lakes  and  streams 
and  tunnel  the  mountains  to  secure  park  waters  for  irrigation  and 
power  purposes.  All  these  attempts  have  failed,  and  the  park 
stiil  exists  intact  in  all  its  refreshing,  untouched  natural  state^  as 
it  was  when  established  50  years  a^o. 

Furthermore,  the  national  park  idea  has  so  seized  the  popular 
mind  that  from  time  to  time  since  the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Congress,  by  special  legislation,  has  set  aside  17  additional  supreme 
scenic  masterpieces  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  people  as 
national  parks,  15  in  continental  United  States,  one  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  one  in  Alaska.  The  Ho4  Springs  of  Arkansas,  first 
reserved  in  1832  for  public  use,  was  createa  a  national  park  in  1921. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  great  iinportance  of  this 
national  policy  with  our  experience  in  the  development  and  enthu- 
siastic use  by  the  public  of  the  national  parks  during  the  past  few 
years  before  us. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  past  half  century  and 
more  since  the  Washburn  party  made  its  venturesome  expedition 
mto  the  Yellowstone  region.  The  ever-westward  flowing  tide  of 
stalwart  settlers,  bringing  their  herds  and  flocks,  tilling  their  home- 
steads, gathering  their  individual  habitations  into  villages  and  cities 
of  sizes  then  undreamt  of,  are  crowding  the  parks  to  their  very 
borders.  Graduallv  the  plains  and  prau*ies  have  been  plowed  to 
yield  grain  or  used  for  the  grazing  of  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep 
to  supply  food  and  clothing  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  world 
consumption.  The  country  s  forests  have  been  cut,  more  waste- 
fully  than  economically,  to  fiurnish  timber  for  the  building  of  homes 
ana  multiple  other  uses;  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  danuued,  and  the 
waterfalls  harnessed  to  furnish  irrigation,  power,  light,  and  heat. 
The  land  has  been  spanned  by  shining  bands  of  steel,  following  for  the 
most  part  the  few  hazardous  trails  that  60  years  ago  were  the  sole 
means  of  overland  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
Railroads  and  motor  cars  smoothly  speed  where  formerly  the  prairie 
schooner  laboriously  sought  its  way.  Millions  of  happy  homes  dot 
the  land,  surroimded  by  fertile  fields  and  rich  orchards.  The  old 
frontier  has  not  receded — it  is  gone.  A  prosperous  and  contented 
people  have  conquered  the  wilderness,  and  we  rightfully  view  with 
pnoe  the  accomplishments  in  the  opening  and  development  of  our 
West. 

The  subjugation  and  utilization  of  the  forces  and  products  of 
nature  by  man  is  the  basis  of  successful  economic  existence  and 
national  development.  But  is  nature  untouched  unnecessary  or 
unwanted  in  our  complicated  scheme  of  living?  Are  not  reserved 
places  of  great  natural  beauty  as  important  in  our  daily  life  as  those 
utilized  areas  that  take  care  of  our  physical  needs?  Viewing  this 
question  in  the  light  of  what  may  be  called  business  vision  or  prac- 
tical common  sense,  and  leaving  out  sentiment,  we  have  only  to 
point,  for  our  answer,  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  war-torn  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  to  reestablish  their  formerly  large  tourist  trade 
by  advertising  their  scenic  attractions,  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
wnich  the  traveling  public  helps  in  filling  tne  financial  coffers  of 
any  country  that  nas  scenery  of  the  first  class  to  offer.  Surely 
few  of  us  arQ  not  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  nature.  There  is 
something  in  the  quiet  contemplation  of  natural  scenery,  and  par- 
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ticularly  of  magnificent  examples  of  the  CSreator's  work,  that  is 
elevating,  refreshing,  restful,  and  inspiring.  It  exerts  its  api^eal 
to  the  best  in  us;  seeing  it  makes  us  better  men  and  women,  pmysi- 
cally,  and  mentally,  and  spiritually.  After  all,  the  most  of  us  are 
not  far  removed  from  the  soil.  If  we  were  not  country  bred,  oiur 
parents  or  grandparents  were.  We  feel  restricted  in  our  city  atmos- 
phere and  must  periodically  reestablish  contact  with  the  soil  to  refresh 
om*  tired  minds  and  homes.  We  love  the  great  open  breathing 
spaces,  and  in  loving  them  we  want  our  children  and  children's 
cnildren  to  be  able  to  know  some  portions  of  their  native  America 
as  it  appeared  to  us  and  to  our  fathers. 

MISSION  op  THB  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

It  is  here  that  the  national  parks  fulfill  their  greatest  mission. 
Areas  quite  large  in  themselves,  but  still  infinitesimally  small  when 
compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  country,  or  even  with  the  re- 
maining public  lands,  they  lie  unspoiled  in  all  their  primeval  attrac- 
tiveness and  grandeur  as  when  they  constituted  part  of  the  red 
man's  domain.  Here  are  still  the  great  natural  flower  gardens  to 
greet  the  eyes,  spreading  aloM  the  roads  and  trails  in  riotous  pro- 
fusion and  far  into  the  upland  meadows  to  the  mighty  glaciers  that 
cling  close  to  the  mountain  peaks.  Here  in  their  natural  habitat 
some  of  the  species  of  wild  life  formerly  crowding  the  hills  and 
plains  of  the  West  are  making  their  last  stand — the  remnants  of 
the  seemingly  endless  herds  of  bison,  the  elk  and  deer,  the  moose^ 
the  bear,  and  the  beaver. 

It  is  quito  true  that  elsewhere  on  the  public  domain — on  the 
unreserved  public  lands  or  reserved  national  forest  lands — there  are 
yet  still  other  areas  of  less  majestic  scenery  but  for  the  present 
still  untouched  and  available  in  their  natural  freshness.  But  these 
areas  are  getting  smaller  day  by  day.  Moreover,  thev  are  frankly 
available  for  commercial  development  and  use.  The  jforests  can  be 
cut,  the  waterfalls,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  being  harnessed,  hunting 
is  allowed  under  certain  restrictions,  and  grazing  is  fully  permitted 
because  there  is  no  consequent  wild  life  for  which  it  need  be  reserved. 
The  broader  use  of  the  automobile  has  forced  recognition  of  the  great 
need  for  roads,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  municipal  funds  are  being  used  annually  in  reconstructing  the 
old  roads  or  extending  new  ones  into  the  furthermost  still  untouched 
portions  of  the  land  for  the  development  of  settlements  and  com- 
merce. It  is  only  in  the  national  parks,  reserved  from  occupancy 
and  settlement  under  our  national  conservation  policy,  that  under 
existing  laws  protection  of  natural  scenic  resources  and  wild  life  is 
afforded.  As  the  center  of  population  slowly  moves  westward, 
pushing  its  advance  guards  close  to  the  park  borders,  there  will 
doubtless  be  increasing  demands  for  the  utilization  of  park  resources 
for  private  or  local  needs,  but  opposed  to  these  demands  there  will 
be  a  growing  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the' value  of  the  parks  by 
the  people  from  generation  to  generation.  Seeing  these  parks  can 
not  nelp  but  impress  upon  the  observer  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
reserving  areas  of  such  incomparable  scenic  grandeur  for  3l  time 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
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The  Canadian  Ooyemment  recently  in  speaking  of  the  ralues  of 
its  national  parks  says: 

National  parks  are  maintained  for  all  the  people — ^for  the  ill  that  they  may  be 
restored,  for  tibe  well  that  thev  may  be  fortified  and  inspired  by  the  sunshine,  the 
fresh  air,  the  beauty,  and  all  tlie  other  healing,  ennobling,  gjid  inspiring  agencies  of 
nature.  They  exist  in  order  that  every  citizen  may  satisfy  his  soul  craving  for 
nature  and  nature's  beauty;  that  he  may  absorb  the  poise  and  restfulness  of  the  forests; 
that  he  may  steep  his  soul  in  the  brilliance  of  the  wild  flowers  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  mountain  peaks:  that  he  may  develop  in  himself  the  buoyancy,  the  joy,  and  the 
activity  he  sees  in  the  wild  animals:  that  he  may  stock  his  brain  and  his  mind  as  he 
would  a  warehouse  with  the  raw  material  of  intelligent  optimism,  great  thoughts, 
noble  ideals;  that  he  may  be  made  better,  happier,  and  healthier. 

TRAVEL  INCREASES. 

By  their  wonderful  scenery  and  variations  in  climate,  the.  daily 
diversions  for  enjoyment  afforded  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wila 
life,  the  geological  and  historic  backgromid,  the  parks  furnish  just 
the  distractions  and  physical  and  mental  relief  the  people  of  to-day 
need  to  satisfy  the  restlessness  that  appears  after  aays  of  ceaseless 
toil  at  the  bench,  the  desk,  or  the  plow;  they  are  truly  our  national 
play  and  recreation  grounds. 

Their  great  popularity  is  evidenced  by  the  joyful,  enthusiastic 
use  that  is  now  being  made  of  them  only  a  little  over  half  a  centiuy 
after  Cornelius  Hedges  uttered  his  prophetic  words  in  the  Yellow- 
stone. We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  annual  travel  movement  to 
the  parks  by  the  American  people,  the  volume  of  which  may  not 
yet  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  will  be  seen  from 
a  glance  at  the  following  comparative  table  that  the  first  indication 
of  enlarged  interest  in  the  national  parks  came  during  the  height 
of  the  World  War  in  1917: 


Year. 

Vlaitorj. 

Parks. 

Monumenta. 

Total. 

19151.                   

334,799 
866,087 
488,268 
451,661 
755,825 
919,604 
1,007,336 
1,044,602 

1? 
1,.. 

ia'^,961 

164,461 
171, 98S 

334,799 

1016 

856,097 

4S8,268 

1917 

1918 

451,661 

1919 

811,516 
1,058,455 

1920... 

1921 

1,171,797 

1922  

1,216,490 

>  Year  of  OaUfornia's  expositlinia  showed  an  Uicreaae  In  park  travel  bf  100,000  visitors  over  any  previouf 
year. 
•  No  record. 

The  great  impetus,  however,  was  given  shortlv  after  the  close  of 
the  World  War  m  1919.  The  travel  figures  for  the  past  two  seasons 
are  exceptionally  interesting  and  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
serious  labor  disturbances  resulting  in  strikes  and  shortage  of  work 
had  their  inevitable  adverse  effects.  This  has  bewi  particularly 
true  during  the  present  year  when  the  most  far-breaching  rail  and  coal 
strikes  the  country  ever  experienced  occurred  during  the  height 
of  the  tourist  season.  What  the  travel  fimres  would  have  been 
had  economic  conditions  been  normal  fumi&es  food  for  interesting 
conjecture,  probably  several  hundred  thousand  visitors  more.     The 
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remarkable  showing  of  this  year  has  also  been  made  despite  the 
thousands  of  tourists  leaving  for  foreign  ports  in  response  to  the 
vigorous  advertising  campaigns  of  our  own  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  as  well  as  foreign  steamship  agencies  and  the  subsidizmg  m 
steamship  companies  by  foreign  governments  to  reestablish  their 
erstwhile  heavy  and  profitable  tounst  trade. 

The  reason  for  this  popularity  is  the  appeal  these  great  national 
pla^rgrounds  have  to  all  classes  of  visitors  that  throng  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  not  solely  to  the  well-to-do  or  richer 
classes.  People  in  all  walks  and  stations  of  lif e^  and  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  meet  in  splendid  companionship  for  the  intimate 
enjoyment  of  these  great  wonderlands  of  nature.  Friendships  and 
acquaintanceships  are  formed  that  last  through  life.  The  man  from 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West  meet  on  common 
groimci,  and  leave  knowing  the  other  better.  He  learns  not  only 
what  the  parks  have  to  offer,  but  through  his  contacts  what  the 
attractions  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country  are.  As  a  factor  in 
bringing  the  residents  of  the  various  States  together,  as  a  strengthener 
of  national  home  ties,  the  parks  stand  unexcelled. 

The  visitor  is  well  served;  his  every  need  and  desire  are  anticipated 
by  service.  Facihties  are  offered  to  meet  the  varying  tastes  and  all 
degrees  of  income,  means,  and  inclination.  The  hotels  and  camps 
installed  under  Government  supervision  and  control,  at  large  outlavs 
of  capital,  give  a  wide  choice  of  accommodations.  Some  of  tne 
larger  hotels  are  as  luxuriously  appointed  as  the  finest  city  hotel,  but 
equally  comfortable  hvins  on  a  more  economical  scale  can  be  secured, 
such  as  the  camps  provide,  and  this  often  proves  more  attractive  in 
this  outdoor  atmosphere  to  those  who,  with  means,  could  easily 
afford  the  better  quarters.  In  some  parks  camping  outfits  may  be 
rented,  and  in  all  the  larger  parks  supplies  of  all  kinds  may  be  pur- 
chased. One  mav  bring  his  own  camping  outfit  and  camp  in  the 
specially  prepared  pubUc  camping  places.  And  it  is  in  these  public 
camp  grounds  that  the  greatest  joy  of  a  visit  is  perhaps  best  experi- 
enced. It  is  roughing  it  de  luxe.  Cafeteria  service  is  being  estab- 
lished in  the  larger  parks,  and  in  one  a  traveUng  delicatessen  aelivery 
service  further  supplies  the  public  camper. 

THB  AUTOMOBILE  THB  PRINCIPAL  FACTOR. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  factor  in  the  travel  movement  in  this 
country  to-day  is  the  enlarged  use  of  the  automobile.  Its  perfection 
as  a  reuable  and  comfortable  means  of  transportation  has  undoubtedly 
had  most  to  do  with  stimulating  travel  to  the  national  parks.  During 
the  past  few  years,  when  our  travel  figilres  mounted  to  such  large 
numoers,  railroad  rates  had  remained  high,  so  that  train  travel  was 
comparatively  slight.  It  is  only  this  year  that  materially  reduced 
rates  were  put  into  effect  on  various  transcontinental  railroads  of  the 
coimtry,  but,  imfortunately  for  the  railroads,  they  were  severely  hit 
by  the  strikes  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Nevertheless,  with  travel 
made  so  easy,  so  convenient,  and  so  comfortable  by  Pullmans  and 
other  excellent  service,  the  railroads  are  certain  of  a  remarkable  travel 
year  when  conditions  finally  become  normal.  It  is  true  the  automo 
oile  affords  a  wide  freedom  in  movement  of  parties  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  cars,  and  permits  stops  at  or  excursions  from  any 
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points  en  route  to  a  particular  destination  that  appeal  to  the  members 
of  the  party.  It  meets  the  opportunities  for  out-of-door  recreation 
that  we  Americans  as  a  sightseeing  nation  seem  to  crave,  and  has 
come  to  be  considered  by  many  to  be  the  ideal  means  of  vacation 
travel. 

The  great  maiority  of  the  park  visitors  now  come  by  motor  cars 
and  use  the  public  camping  grounds.  So  extensive  has  cross-country 
motor  traffic  become  that  practically  all  cities  and  towns  have  estao- 
lished  municipal  camps  and  rest  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  automobile  tourist.  Particularly  in  the  West,  where  the  trans- 
continental traveler  is  most  frequently  encountered,  facilities  ap- 
proaching in  comfort  almost  the  luxurious  have  been  installed  in  the 
Eubhc  camps — electric  grills  and  laundries,  baths,  and  community 
ouses.  It  is  to  the  automobile  that  we  are  indebted  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  line  of  transportation  for  helping  Americans 
get  better  acquainted  with  their'  own  country,  and,  as  our  travel 
figures  shoWy  the  matchless  splendors  of  the  national  parks  consti- 
tute the  supreme  scenic  travel  magnets  of  our  country. 

GIFTS  FROM  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PARKS. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  appreciation  of  beauty  can  be  shown, 
but  it  reaches  its  hignest  form  wnen  it  inspires  the  beholder  with  a 
desire  to  assist  others  more  readily  to  enjoy  that  which  has  brought 
such  delight  to  him  or  her.  In  our  national  park  work  Congress  has 
made  possible  affirmative  response  to  such  generous  impulses  by  pass- 
ing laudation  enabling  the  acceptance  of  donations  of  money,  land, 
or  other  property,  and  annually  it  is  our  pleasure  to  accept  and  record 
many^ns. 

The  Liaf ayette  National  Park  in  Maine  will  forever  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  generosity  of  a  few  persons  who,  knowing  and  loving 
this  area  themselves,  wanted  to  preserve  its  beautv  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  people.  Under  the  active  leadership  of  Mr.  George  fe.  Dorr, 
of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.^  the  present  superintendent  of  the  park,  the  Han- 
cock County  trustees  donated,  in  1916,  5,000  acres  on  Mount  Desert 
to  the  Government.  This  was  accepted  and  proclaimed  the  Sieur 
de  Monts  National  Monument,  becoming  in  1919  the  Lafayette 
National  Park  by  act  of  Con^gress.  From  year  to  year  by  additional 
gifts  of  land  maae  to  the  United  States  through  the  trustees  the  park 
area  has  been  increased  so  that  it  will  soon  round  out  into  a  public 
recreation  area  of  large  size,  incomparable  in  its  peculiar  beauty; 
truly  an  example  of  sjuendid  ^ving  tnat  stands  alone  in  this  country 
to-day.  Just  recently  Supenntendent  Dorr  reported  the  tender  of 
further  gifts  of  land  which,  as  soon  as  the  titles  can  be  reviewed,  will 
be  added  to  the  park  area. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  has  long  needed  an  up-to-date 
museum  to  house  the  many  interesting  artuacts  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  and  pueblos  found  in  the 
region,  and  it  is  most  Ratifying  to  record  that  through  the  gift  of 
Mn.  Stella  Leviston,  (h  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  erection  of  this 
building  has  been  made  possible.  Mrs.  Leviston,  fascinated  by  the 
mute  evidences  of  the  life  and  industry  of  these  imknown  peoples, 
decided  to  make  conditions  for  their  study  by  others  easier,  and  con- 
tributed S3,000  to  be  used  in  building  the  first  wing  of  the  building. 
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It  will  be  constructed  along  the  lines  of  the  new  superintendent's  resi- 
dence, the  early  modem  pueblo  style,  which  is  extremely  adaptable 
to  the  building  of  additions  later  on,  as  more  room  is  necessary  and 
funds  are  available. 

Another  gift,  doubly  appreciated  because  of  its  unexpectedness, 
was  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  when,  alter  a  pack- 
train  tour  of  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  he  donated,  throu^  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  $1,000  for  use  by  the  superin tenant  in 
locating  and  breaking  trails.  Mr.  Chandler  has  previously  in  a  simi- 
larly substantial  way  indicated  his  great  love  for  the  national  parks 
by  other  donations  and  his  whole  life  has  shown  by  constructive  criti- 
cism and  substantial  assistance  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  parks, 
and  is  willing  to  use  a  share  of  his  private  means  to  the  ena  that 
others  mav  get  a  similar  measure  of  enjoyment  from  a  visit  to  them. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Gaines,  president  of  the  Arhngton  Hotel  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  generously  contributed  $600  for  the  printing  of  30,000  copies  of 
the  rules  and  relations  for  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  19,000  of 
which  were,  at  his  expense,  sent  to  prominent  physicians  throughout 
the  country  and  the  remainder  distnbuted  by  tne  service  throu^  the 
regular  channels.  Mr.  Gaines  is  the  successor  of  his  father,  the  late 
Albert  B.  Gaines,  who  had  large  business  interests  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  who  always  was  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  spared  neither 
time,  money,  nor  effort  in  advancing  the  interests  of  that  city. 

While  visiting  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  last  May,  Mr. 
George  O.  Ford,  of  Phoenix,  noticed  that  the  display  case  containing 
valuable  relics  of  the  early  inhabitants  was  inadequate  and  asked 

germission  to  donate  as  a  gift  from  his  wife  a  more  suitable  case. 
[is  offer  was  gladly  accepted  and  several  days  later  a  handsome  wall 
case,  particularly  well  adapted  for  display  purposes,  was  received 
with  his  compliments. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  September  18,  1922,  authority  was 
given  to  accept  the  gift  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Estes  Park  of  a 
lai^e-sized  lot  in  Estes  Park  village  on  which  a  new  administration 
buflding  for  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  to  be  erected.  The 
tender  of  this  gift  was  acknowledged  in  last  year's  report. 

By  deed  of  gift  from  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  the  so-called 
Wolverton  Dam  tract  of  160  acres  in  Sequoia  National  Park  passed 
to  the  Government.  The  action  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  in  freeing  the  park  of  a  possible  water-power  development 
expresses  in  the  highest  degree  the  desirabihty  of  mamtaining  the 
integrity  of  the  national  parks. 

Largely  due  to  the  interest  in  General  Grant  National  Park  of 
Gen.  Lewis  L.  Pilcher,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  now  living  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  large-sized  framed 
portrait  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  after  whom  the  park  was  named,  w^as 
presented  by  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  for  hanging  in  the  administration  office  of  the  park.  This 
picture  forms  one  of  the  most  appreciated  gifts  the  Park  Service  has 
received. 

To  all  these  public-spirited  citizens  and  organizations  to  whom, 
written  acknowledgment  has  been  made,  the  service  again,  in  this 
public  manner,  wishes  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment. 
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THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  STATE  PARKS. 

Several  years  ago  Director  Mather,  as  a  result  of  careful  observation 
of  motor-travel  conditions  in  this  country,  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  State  cooperation  in  supplying  open-air  camping  places  for  the 
tnreler,  urging  the  creation  as  State  parks  of  scenic  points  of  interest 
within  the  various  States,  these  to  supplement  the  public  camp  grounds 
being  installed  by  municipalities.  He  ascertained  that  some  of  the 
States  had  already  made  some  progress  in  this  direction,  but  that 
the  instances  were  comparatively  few,  and  apparently  merely  the 
occasional  result  of  action  by  farsighted  individuals  of  the  States 
concerned.  It  also  occurred  to  him  that  many  of  the  smaller  areas 
iec<Hiimehded  for  national  parks  by  various  communities,  but  not 
available  for  one  reason  or  another  for  such  purposes,  might  be 
included  by  the  States  as  members  of  such  a  system.  Plans  were 
therefore  made  for  the  calling  of  a  conference  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  States  and  other  interested  individuals,  with 
the  result  that  a  most  inspiring  and  promising  meeting  was  held  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  January  10  to  12,  1921. 

This  movement  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  great  merit,  and  is 
growing  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  second  national  conference 
was  held  at  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn  in  the  Palisldes  Interstate  Park, 
N.  Y.,  from  May  22  to  25.  The  accomplishments  of  the  first  meeting 
were  described  in  last  year's  report. 

The  conference,  while  purely  voluntary  and  sustained  by  the 
contributions  of  interested  societies  and  individuals,  had  the  indorse- 
ment of  President  Harding  and  commanded  the  attendance  of  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives,  of  high  Federal  officials,  of 
representatives  of  State  governments,  park  and  forest  associations, 
and  public^pirited  orgamzations  of  other  kinds.  Thirty-one  States 
were  represented,  delegates  coming  all  the  way  from  California  and 
Washington.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  valuable  pioneer  work  it 
aocompfished  will  later  resolve  into  definite  policies  and  enactments. 

No  Detter  setting  for  a  State  park  conference  could  have  been 
ehosen  than  the  PeQisades  Interstate  Park,  itself  an  example  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  two  States.  The  delegates  were  given 
every  opportunity  to  observe  its  remarkable  development,  and  its 
financing  and  administration  were  carefully  studied.  Furthermore, 
a  view  of  national.  State,  and  city  owned  areas  was  afforded  the 
delegates  through  inspection  tours  through  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park,  West  Point,  a  tour  along  the  new  Storm  King  Highway,  the 
Bronx  River  Parkway,  and  through  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

Many  topics  of  general  interest  in  the  State  park  field  were  dis- 
cussed, such  as  their  value  in  the  development  of  the  American  youth 
as  recreation  areas,  sanitation  in  the  national  parks  and  its  appUcation 
to  State  parks,  the  relation  of  State  parks  to  tne  national  park  system, 
what  State  parks  can  do  for  the  cross-coimtry  motorist,  the  relation 
of  wild  life  to  the  public  in  State  and  national  parks,  the  size  and 
character  of  State  parks,  and  forest  recreation  and  its  possibilities. 
Resolutions  were  passed  during  the  conference  relating  to  the  saving 
of  the  California  redwoods;  the  setting  aside  by  all  States  of  a  day  to 
be  observed  as  ''Conservation  day'';  the  endowment,  through  funds 
niised  from  private  sources,  of  national  and  State  parks;  the  use  of 
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park  revenues  in  maintenuice  and  development;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  standing  committee  to  work  for  continued  appropriations 
under  the  Weeks  law  for  the  purchase  of  national  forest  areas  in  the 
Appalachians. 

An  important  keynote  was  sounded  in  the  recommendation  for  a 
permanent  oi^anization  of  the  conference,  a  development  which  will 
undoubtedly  become  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  near  future. 

NATIONAL  PARK-TO-PARK  HIGHWAY. 

Chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  other  local  organiza- 
tions in  the  various  States  within  or  near  which  national  parks  he, 
and  particularly  road  and  highway  organizations,  have  evidenced  a 
hvely  interest  in  the  stimulation  of  travel  to  the  parks.  These  oi^ani- 
zations  realize  that  the  parks  more  than  anything  else  draw  visitors, 
who,  aside  from  the  money  left  en  route  while  sightseeing,  are  always 
potential  investors  in  the^  communities.  The  extent  of  their  cooper- 
ation in  fostering  park  travel  and  supplying  the  visitors  with  infor- 
mation is  realized  from  the  heavy  demands  made  on  us  for  our  park 
rules  and  regulations.  A  large  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  big 
volume  of  interpark  motor  travel  that  has  been  noted  during  the 
year  must  be  given  to  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Associa- 
tion for  its  eflForts  in  promoting  travel  over  the  NationS  Park-to-Park 
Highway.  The  association  during  the  year  published  a  very  attract- 
ive illustrated  booklet,  covering  Uie  points  of  interest  that  can  be 
visited  en  route  over  the  highway,  which  it  has  issued  free  to  motorists 
from  its  headquarters  in  Denver,  Colo.  Because  of  the  growing  de- 
mand from  park  motor  tourists  for  information  concerning  the  roads 
between  the  parks  the  service  printed  an  edition  of  15,000  copies  of 
a  map  of  the  western  United  States  showing  national  park-to-park 
highways.  The  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  was  emphasized  on 
this  map  by  printing  it  in  red,  other  connecting  park  roads  bein^ 

Erinted  in  blue.  The  base  of  the  map,  printed  in  Black,  was  prepared 
y  the  American  Automobile  Association,  which  kindly  consented  to 
its  reproduction  by  the  service.  The  popular  need  for  such  a  map  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  12,500  copies  of  it  have  been  distributed  by 
the  service. 

Delegates  from  the  eleven  interested  Western  States  to  the  third 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Association 
held  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  June  16  and  17,  were  for  the  most  part  able 
to  report  substantial  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  r^ational 
Park-to-Park  Highwajr  through  their  States.  This  highway,  l(^ged 
in  1920  by  the  association,  connects  in  a  circle  route  12  of  the  national 
parks.  It  covers  a  distance  of  approximately  6,000  miles,  about 
one-fourth  of  which  is  already  permanently  improved.  The  objective 
of  the  association  is  a  hard-surface  highway  over  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  route.  The  last  unconstructed  link  in  the  highway,  the 
transmountain  road  through  Glacier  National  Park,  is  now  under  con- 
struction by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  director  has  in  his  last 
two  reports  expressed  the  hope  that  the  interested  States  would  in- 
clude their  unimproved  sections  of  the  road  in  their  highway  svstems 
to  be  built  by  Federal  aid.  While  progress  has  been  made  to  this  end 
there  is  yet  much  to  do  and  I  again  express  the  hope  that  the  inter- 
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ested  States  will  consider  the  further  improvement  of  their  sections 
of  this  highway  as  of  prime  importance  in  the  formulation  of  their 
plans  for  continued  good  road  work. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  ABROAD. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  reviewed  in  detail  the  facts  regarding 
the  establishment  of  national  parks  in  foreign  countries,  wmch  we 
had  elicited  by  direct  inquiry  and  through  State  Department  co- 
operation. TTie  United  States  Goverment  in  creating  aAd  develop- 
ing its  national  park  system  has  placed  itself  in  the  forefront  of  tlus 
new  world  movement;  and  will  doubtless,  because  of  the  supreme 
exhibits  contained  in  our  present  jiational  park  system,  mamtain 
this  enviable  position  for  many  centuries. 

We  ascertamed  that  the  practice  of  this  coimtry  had  been  emulated 
in  many  foreign  countries;  other  nations  have  been  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  policy  of  national  conservation  of  their  best  scenic  exhibits 
not  only  for  the  fostering  of  national  contentment  of  their  own  people, 
but  as  a  paying  venture  to  draw  and  hold  tourist  travel.  We  leamea 
that  France  hwi  a  number  of  excellent  national  parks,  Switzerland  1, 
and  Sweden  10.  The  Argentine  Republic,- next  to  Brazil  the  largest 
coimtry  in  South  America,  has  recently  established  L'Iguazu  National 
Park,  containing  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  largest  waterfalls 
of  the  world.  'Die  many  national  parks  of  AustraUa  are  well  known. 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Japan,  and  the  South  American  Republics 
have  made  inquiries  of  this  office  regarding  the  details  of  national 
park  establidiment  and  policies  with  a  view  to  reserving  a  few  choice 
spots  for  the  general  use  of  the  public.  Belgium  since  the  war  has 
created  one  national  park,  resultmg  from  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  the  Yosemite  and  the  Grand  Canyon  in  1919.  Canada's 
national  park  movement  has  resulted  in  the  setting  aside  of  a  number 
of  wonderful  areas  which  already  are  worthy  competitors  with  our 
own  parks  in  the  bid  for  international  travel.  The  Canadian  Rockies, 
the  choice  exhibits  of  which  are  included  in  the  Canadian  National 
Park  system,  resulted  in  drawing  a  return  to  the  Dominion  that  last 

J 'ear  stood  forth  on  the  list  of  income  makers  for  that  country.     Every 
oreign  land  that  has  great  scenery  uses  this  scenery  in  bidding  for 
world   travel.    France,   Italy,   and  Switzerland  have  long  derived 

Gt  financial  returns  from  tne  annual  inpouring  of  visitors,  Switzer- 
living  practically  alone  on  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
her  scenery.  Apparently  foreign  countries  are  seizing  on  the  national 
park  idea  as  a  means  of  nationalizing  their  natural  attractions. 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  CONGRESS  AND  PARK  REVENUES. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  tremendous  demands  on  the  financial 
resources  of  this  country.  Not  only  did  the  forceful  prosecution  of 
the  war  demand  the  availability  of  the  last  iota  of  every  national 
resource  but  it  brought  in  its  wake,  after  its  favorable  conclusion, 
a  necessity  for  saving  that  has  reached  into  every  branch  of  our 
national  activities,  m  our  park  work,  therefore.  Congress,  althouffh 
thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the  purposes  and  appreciative  of  tne 
values  of  the  national  parks,  founa  it  advisable  to  cut  our  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  construction  work  to  barest  necessities* 
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For  three  jrears  we  have  carried  on  with  a  minimum  in  funds  for 
Administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  construction.  Fortu- 
nately our  fimds  have  been  suflScient  to  provide  for  maintenance  of 
existing  roads  and  trails  and  other  faciUties  in  the  parks  in  at  least 
serviceable  condition.  Possibly  this  would  be  enough  were  the  same 
amount  of  visitors  to  come  to  the  parks  from  year  to  yewar,  but  with 
an  influx  during  the  present  season  of  over  1,000,000  visitors,  com- 
pared with  450,000  visitors  four  years  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
park  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  are  subjected  to  increasing 
and  greater  wear  and  tear  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  The  tinae 
is  fast  approaching  when  maintenance  money  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  satisfactory  con(^ition,  and  when  certain  reconstruc- 
tion is  absolutely  essential,  particularly  on  some  basic  roads. 

AN  ADEQUATE  ROAD  PROGRAM  DEMANDED. 

The  one  feature  of  our  park  work  that  is  most  frenuently  adversely 
commented  on  is  the  condition  of  some  of  our  park  roads,  particu- 
larly of  roads  in  the  Yosemite,  Glacier,  and  Mount  Rainier  !National 
Parks.  The  fact  is  that  the  State  and  Federal  road  development 
outside  the  parks  has  gone  forward  at  such  a  rate,  with  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  or  spent  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
motorists  find  excellent  roads  up  to  the  park  boundanes,  and  poor, 
dusty,  and  bumpy  dirt  roads  inside.  Our  small  average  annual 
appropriation  for  new  road  work  in  the  various  parks  was  last  year 
reouced  to  $189,300,  barely  enough  to  keep  work  going  on  new  road 

Srojects  already  approved!  by  Congress,  such  as  the  Middle  Fork 
^oad  in  the  Sequoia  and  the  Transmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National 
Park.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when,  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
criticism  of  our  national  park  administration  and  of  the  Congress, 
the  development  of  roads  within  the  national  parks  must  be  carried 
forward  on  a  par  with  road  work  outside  the  parks.  The  visitors  to 
the  parks  are  invited  to  come  there  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  and 
they  naturally  expect  roads  at  least  comparable  to  other  Federal 
roads  outside  the  parks.  They  patiently  bear  with  road  conditions 
outside,  but  coming  to  the  parks  for  pleasure  they  are  often  loud 
in  their  denunciation  of  conditions  encountered.  In  most  parks 
Congress  has  sanctioned  the  exaction  of  a  motor  fee  from  the  motorist 
for  entering  the  park,  based  on  the  mileage  of  park  roads  available 
for  use.  In  other  words,  the  roads  are  in  the  nature  of  toll  roads. 
As  a  result,  when  the  roads  are  not  kept  in  such  condition  as  to 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  but  mstead  mar  it,  the  protests 
are  many. 

To  remedy  this  anomalous  situation  you  have  already  approved 
the  submission  to  Congress  of  a  separate  road  budget  covering  road 
development  work  in  the  national  parks,  which  contemplates  a  $7,296,- 
000  tm^ee-year  program,  divided  into  three  annual  appropriations. 
This  program  was  approved  by  the  former  Director  of  the  Budget; 
if  passed  it  will  enable  us  to  improve  the  park  roads  so  as  to  place 
them  on  a  par  with  good  roads  now  being  constructed  throughout 
the  country  principally  through  Federal  aid.  Should,  however,  the 
low  condition  of  the  National  Treasury  compel  the  postponement 
of  this  park  road  development  for  still  another  year,  it  is  mevitable 
that  it  must  be  begun  then,  as  the  approval  of  the  entire  country  is 
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behind  it.  Chir  plans  are  modest  and  reasonable  for  we  realize  that 
there  is  danger  in  the  overdevelopment  of  our  parks  through  inju- 
dicious road  building.  This  is  carefully  guarded  against.  Our 
purpose  is  to  construct  only  such  roads  as  contribute  solely  toward 
accessibility  of  the  major  scenic  areas  by  motor  without  disturbing 
the  solitucfe  and  quiet  of  other  sections.  These  latter  areas  are  to 
be  developed  only  Dy  trails  for  horseback  riding  or  hiking. 

An  iUuminating  comparison  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  parka, 
the  amount  of  revenues  these  visitors  bring  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  annual  appropriations  granted  by  Congress  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Year. 

Visitors, 
parks,  and 
monu- 
ments. 

Auto- 
mobiles. 

Revenues.  ^ 

Appro- 
priations. 

Estimates. 

m: 

488,268 

451,661 

811,516 

1,058,455 

1,171,797 

1,216,490 

54,602 
53,066 
97,721 
128,074 
175,825 
197,105 

»180,652.30 
217,330.55 
196,678.03 
316,877.96 
396,928.27 
432,964.89 

$637,366.67 

530,680.00 

963,105.00 

907,070.76 

1,058,969.16 

1,433,220.00 

1,446,520.00 

11,105,083.01 
1,008,318.20 
1,058,619.00 
789,380.00 
2,345,867.50 
2,488,004.50 
1,566,  QSa  00 

ins 

1119 

1920 

mi 

1922    .                         

1823 

1  Alter  July  1,  1918,  all  revenues  except  those  of  Hot  Springs  were  covered  into  the  miscdlaneous 
raeeipts  of  the  Treasury.  Before  that  time  tbey  were  avaOable  for  park  development.  After  Joly  1, 
1922,  revenues  from  Hot  Springs  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  are  do  longer  available  for  develop- 
BKiit  of  the  park. 

Every  franchise  gi  anted  operators  in  the  various  parks  to  furnish 
necessary  service  to  the  public  carries  with  it  arrangement  for  a 
certain  financial  return  to  the  United  States.  In  addition  the 
character  of  service  furnished  is  prescribed  and  all  charges  are 
strictly  r^;alated  by  this  service.  This  year,  as  will  be  noted  from 
the  sbove  table,  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $432,964.89.  Deducting  this  revenue  from  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations granted  leaves  $1,000,255.11.  Averaging  this  among 
the  visitors  to  the  parks  presents  an  average  cost  of  82  cents  per  visitor 
to  the  parks,  irrespective  of  length  of  stay.  Fixing  the  average 
stay  in  the  parks  of  each  visitor  at  three  days  (which  m  the  Yellow- 
stone is  below  the  average)  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  day  for  the  upkeep,  of  the  parks  per  visitor  is  27  cents.  This 
is  an  infinitesimal  cost  to  the  Nation  in  keeping  them  available  to 
visitors.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  5  or  10  years,  with 
adequate  roads  and  trails  and  other  facilities  installed,  our  annual 
visituig  list  wiU  exceed  2,000,000  people. 

SHOULD  BB  SBLF-SUPPORTINQ. 

After  the  installation  of  proper  roadbeds,  the  laying  out  of  trails, 
and  the  erection  of  proper  administration  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures, our  parks  should  be  on  a  maintenance  basis  and  actually  self- 
supporting;  in  other  words,  the  revenues  should  then  equal  or  closely 
approximate  the  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
u)ngress  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  in  addition  to  certain  appropriations^ 

rted  the  use  of  the  annual  revenues,  but  this  was  pronibited,  with 
exception  of  the  Hot  Springs  revenues,  by  special  legislation 
effective  July  1,  1918.    To  estabfish  imiformity  in  policy,  Congresa 
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this  past  year  directed  that  the  Hot  Springs  revenues  should  also 
be  turned  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  where  all  our 
revenues  are  now  deposited. 

The  success  of  the  national  park  system  is  primarily  proven  by 
the  appeal  it  has  to  the  people  of  the  country  evidenced  by  the 
actual  number  of  visitors  the  parks  annually  draw.  Consequently 
over  a  miUion  visitors  to  the  parks  during  the  tourist  season  teli 
the  story  with  unimpeachable  clearness  and  force.  These  figures 
point  to  the  wisdom  of  developing  the  parks  by  adequate  appro- 

?>riations  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  accessibiUty  and 
aciUtjr  of  movement  by  proper  roaas  and  trails  and  by  the  more 
extensive  spreading  of  iruormation  regarding  the  beauties  of  the 
parks.  Certainly  the  Government  can  enter  into  no  more  important 
project  as  a  ^eat  national  poptdar  movement  than  the  fostering  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  coimtry  s  great  scenic  beautj  spots  by  develop- 
ing them  to  such  a  standard  that  annual  appropnations  for  adminis- 
tration, protection,  and  maintenance  alone  will  be  necessary. 

PRESERVATION  OF  WILD  LIFE. 

The  national  parks  and  monuments  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  for  in  them  all  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  predatory  ones,  find  safe  refuge  and  complete  protection, 
and  five  unhampered  m  natural  environment. 

But  in  the  winter  many  of  the  wild  animals  drift  over  the  park 
borders,  and  it  is  at  that  time  that  wanton  destruction  occurs.  There 
are  ''sportsmen"  who  in  the  open  seasons  have  lain  in  wait  just 
outside  a  park  boundary  until  a  buck,  perhaps  one  petted  and  fed 
by  a  litde  child  during  the  summer,  might  cross  the  park  line  into 
the  danger  zone  outside.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  Zion  in  Utah,  a  State 
game  preserve  adjoins,  and  there  are  entirely  too  few  of  these,  the 
animak  are  safe  from  hunters,  but  if  they  range  outside  into  a  State 
whose  laws  are  unfriendly,  they  meet  with  disaster.  It  is  with  much 
regret  that  we  have  found  some  of  the  States  apparently  indifferent 
to  appeals  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  these  refuges. 

Generally,  however,  the  States  have  been  quite  ready  to  assist  in 
the  apprehension  of  poachers  in  park  territoiy  by  the  appointment 
of  our  rangers  as  deputy  State  game  wardens,  which  enctbles  them 
to  pursue  and  arrest  poachers  outside  of  park  limits.  The  States 
of  Maine,  California,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Washington  have 
extended  this  helpful  cooperation. 

The  close  attention  given  to  this  feature  of  national  park  admin- 
istration is  not  without  its  reward,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
we  have  experienced  the  gratification  of  seeing  our  wild  animal  popu- 
lation steaaily  increase  in  numbers.  The  exceptions  noted  may  be 
confined  entirely  to  Yellowstone  and  limited  to  the  elk  and  antelope 
herds  that  range  therein. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  we  referred  to  the  disaster  to  the  elk 
herds  of  several  seasons  past,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  since  that 
time  conditions  have  been  so  favorable,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  last  winter,  that  the  elk  have  been  able  largely  to  overcome  the 
losses  that  almost  decimated  their  ranks.  This  is  merely  a  fortunate 
circumstance.    The  welfare  of  the  Yellowstone  elk  will  remain  a 
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constant  worry  until  sufficient  winter  range  outside  the  park  is  pro- 
vided for  them. 

This  matter  has  been,  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  but 
no  definite  steps  to  this  end  have  yet  been  taken.  Under  present 
conditions  the  safety  of  the  elk  dei)ends  almost  entirely  upon  favor- 
able weather  in  the  simuner  producing  an  adeouate  supply  of  natural 
forage  for  winter  use.  Past  experience  has  aemonstrated  that  this 
element  of  risk  is  too  great  and  should  not  be  depended  upon. 

SAVING  THB  ANTELOPE. 

WeQ  up  into  last  winter  the  antelope  herd  in  the  Yellowstone,  one 
of  our  most  prized  possessions,  was  m  unusually  fine  shape,  having 
doubled  in  size  over  a  brief  period  of  several  years,  and  then  niunber- 
in^  some  400  or  more  animals.  We  had  been  very  hopeful  that  these 
ammals  would  come  through  the  season  of  usual  bad  weather  with  a 
minimum  loss.  This  hope  Was  shattered  later  with  the  coming  of 
such  unfavorable  weather  conditions  for  these  animals  as  probably 
will  not  be  encountered  again  for  a  long  time.  The  weather  warmed 
up  just  enough  to  cause  the  snow  on  the  ground  to  soften,  later  to 
form  a  crust  when  the  temperature  went  down.  Through  this  the 
sharp  hoofs  of  the  antelope  oroke,  but  it  proved  to  be  hard  enough 
to  support  the  ever  watchful  wolf  and  coyote,  who  took  their  toll 
despite  the  most  extreme  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  ranger  force. 
The  spriujg  opened  with  the  herd  reduced  about  25  per  cent  in  number, 
from  which  setback  it  has  somewhat  recovered  during  the  past 
summer. 

BUFFALO  HERD. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  historv  of  the  tame  herd  of  buffalo  in 
Yellowstone  Park  an  outbreak  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  occurred 
among  the  younger  animals  during  the  month  of  March.  Experts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department  of  A^culture 
stationed  in  Montana  were  inamediately  called  upon  to  renaer  aid  in 
checking  the  epidemic,  and  their  efforts  were  successful,  but  not 
before  52  of  the  animals,  or  about  16  per  cent  of  the  herd,  had  suc- 
cumbed. Several  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  source  of 
infection,  but  none  of  them  has  been  confirmed. 

Notwithstanding  this  loss  the  herd  is  well  over  the  500  mark  at 
this  time,  including  the  calves  of  the  1922  season,  and  still  presents 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  males.  An  effort  will  be 
made  during  the  coming  winter  to  effect  a  solution,  which  will  give 
first  consideration  to  utilizing  the  bulls  for  propagating  purposes. 
At  this  writing  a  similar  situation,  although  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Canadian  na- 
tional par&. 

BETTER  PROTECTION  FOR  MOUNT  McKINLBY. 

For  more  than  a  year  Mount  McElinley  Park  has  been  in  charge 
of  a  resident  supenntendent  who  has  ^ven  a  most  satisfactory 
administration  to  this  vast  area  with  the  small  amoimt  of  funds 
available.  Protection  of  the  large  bands  of  caribou  and  other  ani- 
mals, native  to  this  region,  has  been  one  of  the  main  accomplishments, 
the  superihtendent  and  his  assistant  having  greatly  reduced  illegal 
killing  of  game.    Patrolling  this  park  is  a  man's  job.    In  winter  tne 
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only  practicable  method  of  travel  is  by  dog  team,  and  to  make  the 
rounds  requires  arduous  journeying  for  days  away  from  the  base  of 
supplies. 

SPORT  FOR  THE  FISHERMAN. 

In  line  vrith  our  effort  to  make  the  national  parks  an  angler^s  para- 
dise much  important  restocking  work  was  done  during  the  year  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  fish 
and  game  departments  of  some  of  the  States.  In  YeUowstone  a  sub- 
station, to  supplement  that  which  has  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  on  Yellowstone  Lake  for  some  years,  was  erected  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  park  near 
Soda  Butte  and  put  into  operation  early  in  the  season  bv  the  Fisheries 
Bureau.  This  hatchery  is  necessary  to  safeguard  and  maintain  the 
supply  of  native  trout  m  this  corner  of  the  park.  Glacier  is  the  only 
other  park  in  which  a  Federal  station  is  located,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
the  only  one  having  a  State-operated  hatchery.  Stock  for  all  the 
other  parks  is  secured  from  outside  sources. 

INADEQUATE  SUPPLY. 

This  latter  arrangement  is  not  entirelv  a  satisfactory  one,  especially 
in  Yosemite  where  the  planting  is  inadequate  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  satisfactory 
plan  to  take  care  of  the  Yosemite  situation  is  to  establish  a  hatchery 
in  the  valley  from  which  the  waters  in  the  upland  country  can  be 
supplied.  It  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
may  be  able  to  install  such  a  hatchery. 

At  the  rate  the  national  parks  are  being  used  by  the  people  it  is 
by  no  means  inconceivable  that  in  the  course  of  several  years  hatch- 
eries in  most  of  them,  especially  those  enjoying  a  large  travel,  will 
be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  supply  of  fish.  This 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it. 

SANITATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Twelve  himdred  thousand  visitors  to  our  parks  and  monuments 
in  the  course  of  a  three-months'  tourist  season,  or  an  average  of 
400,000  a  month,  is  accompanied  by  serious  sanitation  problems. 
When  it  happens  that  12,000  visitors  congregate  in  an  area  of  about 
7  square  miles  in  one  day  as  occurs  yearly  in  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
or  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  motorists  camp  in  one  public  camp 
ground  overnight  as  often  happens  in  the  Yellowstone,  it  will  be  seen 
that  sanitary  problems  rivaling  those  of  small  cities  arise  ia  our 
national  park  work.  This  being  interstate  travel,  and  travel  from 
State  jurisdiction  into  United  States  jurisdiction  and  vice  versa, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  rendered  most  effective 
cooperation  in  study  of  sanitation  problems  in  the  parks,  including 
the  furnishing  of  medical  service  in  a  number  of  parks.  Their  thor- 
ough attention  to  these  matters  during  the  past  two  years  has  given 
their  representatives  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  problems 
encountered,  and  as  a  result  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  ahead  with 
confidence  to  make  the  larger  improvements  as  Congress  furnishes 
the  money.  Sanitary  Engmeer  H.  B.  Hommon  has  had  general 
supervision  over  the  work  and  was  assisted  by  Jimior  Assistant  Sani- 
tary Engineers  A.  P.  Miller  and  L.  D.  Mars,  and  Sanitary  Inspector 
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Carl  Benson.  Acting  Asst.  Surgs.  W.  E.  Crawbuck  and  Harry 
Schnuck  were  on  duty  at  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon  Parks, 
respectivelv. 

The  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  Honunon  during  the  year  included : 

(a)  A  comprehensive  report  containing  estimates  of  costs  for  and 
description  oi  a  system  of  collecting,  cooUng,  and  distributing  the 
hot  water  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

(b)  Desi^  of  a  sewerage  system  and  treatment  plant  for  the 
Upper  Basm  at  Yellowstone. 

(c)  Laying  out  sewerage  systems  and  treatment  pl^ts  for  Sequoia 
and  General  Grant  National  Parks. 

id)  Design  of  a  sanitary  privy  for  the  parks  in  cooperation  with 
D,  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer  of  the  Park  Service.  These  privies 
are  being  tried  out  in  three  parks  and  if  they  prove  satisfactory  they 
will  be  used  as  a  standard  aesign  for  all  the  parks. 

(e)  A  special  report  on  the  supervision  of  automobile  camping 
grounds  and  the  sterilization  of  the  contents  of  privy  vaults.  This 
report  was  approved  and  recommended  to  the  superintendents. 
Sterilization  by  compound  cresol  solution  has  been  generally  practiced 
and  it  has  practically  eliminated  danger  of  typhoid  fever  carried  by 
flies, 

if)  Preparation  of  plumbing  ordinance  for  Yellowstone  in  coopera- 
tion with  William  Wiggins,  master  plumber  of  park. 

(g)  Special  report  on  method  of  nandling  water  supply  at  Grand 
Canyon.  The  reconamCTidations  of  the  report  .were  carried  out  and 
the  canyon  now  has  an  excellent  water  supply. 

(h)  Cooperation  with  the  superintendent  of  Yosemite  in  the 
operation  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant  in  the  valley  and  with  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  in  the  operation  and  improvement  of 
the  treatment  plant  at  Glacier  Point  Hotel. 

(i)  Collection  of  data  on  types  and  cost  of  garbage  incinerators 
that  wUl  be  suitable  for  burnmg  garbage  in  the  parks. 

(/)  Special  reports  on  problems  of  general  sanitation  at  Yellow- 
stone, Yosemite,  Sequoia,  General  Grant,  Crater  Lake,  Mount 
Rainer,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks. 

Jimior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  A.  P.  Miller,  was  located  in 
YeUowstone  during  the  entire  park  season.  His  work  consisted  of 
inspections  of  kitchens,  dairies,  and  other  places  handling  food,  and 
examinations  of  all  the  water  supplies  used  for  drinking  purposes  in 
the  park.  He  also  made  the  surveys  for  the  sewerage  systems  at 
the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Canyon  and  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
treatment  plants.  Work  was  also  started  under  Mr.  Miller's  direc- 
tion to  eradicate  mosquitoes  from  the  Upper  Basin  and  the  Lake 
Jtmction. 

Junior  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  L.  D.  Mars,  visited  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  and  submitted  a  report  giving  estunat^  of 
cost  and  methods  of  eradicating  mos()uitoe3  from  certain  sections 
of  the  park.  He  also  assisted  m  the  laying  out  of  the  sewerage 
systems  and  treatment  plants  at  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National 
Parks. 

Sanitary  Inspector  Carl  Benson  was  on  duty  in  the  Yosemite  from 
May  15  to  August  26.  His  principal  duties  were  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant;  inspection  of  kitchens  and 
food  supplies;  examination  of  water  and  milk;  inspection  of  automo- 
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bile  camps;  and  collecting  data  on  the  amount  and  character  of 
garbage  produced  in  that  part  of  park  located  in  the  valley. 

JVom  this  brief  review  of  the  effective  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  the  visitor  to  the  parks  may  feel  assured  that  his  health  is  as 
zealously  guarded  as  in  the  town  or  city  whence  he  comes.  Due  to 
the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  parks  from  year 
to  year  larger  demands  for  adequate  water  supply,  ^arba^e  and 
sewage  disposal,  and  general  camp  sanitation  are  made  and  must 
be  met.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  we  know 
what  is  essentifd  to  establish  a  satisfactory  standard  of  sanitation; 
it  depends  only  on  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  by  Congress  for 
this  work  how  rapidly  this  standard  can  be  attained  from  year  to  year. 

At  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  a  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases  is  conoucted  in  the  free  public  bathhouse  by  a  phvsician  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  local  physicians. 
The  superintendent  of  the  park  is  also  a  passed  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  detailed  by  that  service  imder  appoint- 
ment from  the  Interior  Department  as  superintendent. 

This  work  by  the  PubUc  Health  Service  furnishes  one  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  effective  cooperative  work  on  the  part  of  one 
bureau  of  the  Government  with  another,  and  assuredly  is  conducive 
toward  the  most  efficient  functioning  of  each  bureau,  including  the 
wise  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys  for  the  work  involved. 

WINTER  SPORTS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

Too  few  people  appreciate  the  imexcelled  opportimities  offered  in 
the  national  parks  for  winter  vacationing,  and  particularly  for 
winter  sports.  I  am  reminded  of  an  instance,  during  the  Christmas 
holiday  week  of  1918,  when  a  group  of  California  business  men 
made  a  trip  to  Yosemite  Park  to  get  acquainted  with  winter  con- 
ditions, xosemite  Valley  at  that  time  lay  under  a  deep  mantle  of 
snow,  and  these  men,  most  of  whom  were  strangers  to  it  under 
these  conditions,  were  struck  with  its  unexpected  beauty  and 
impressed  with  its  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  winter  playground. 
It  occurred  to  them  that  not  only  the  people  of  California  but  the 
thousands  of  eastern  visitors  who  annualljr  winter  in  the  State, 
should  be  given  a  better  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  valley's  winter 
wonders.  As  a  result  they  combined  in  an  effort  to  secure  by 
Federal  and  State  cooperation  an  all-vear  motor  road  into  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  a  project  which  is  stifi  being  pushed  with  vigor 
and  promises  eventual  consummation.  Due  to  this  visit  the  valley 
received  excellent  publicity  on  its  winter  offering,  especially  during 
the  Christmas  holiday  season,  and  people  in  increasing  numbeiB 
each  year  take  advantage  of  existing  railroad  connections  to  enjoy 
the  unequaled  winter  scenes,  and  participate  in  skiing,  snowshoeing, 
and  tobogganning.  The  Sentinel  Hotel,  in  Yosemite  Valley, 
electrically  equipped  throughout,  is  open  during  the  winter,  and  the 
Mountain  House,  at  Olacier  Point  on  the  heights  above  the  valley, 
is  ready  all  winter  to  receive  visitors  piloted  over  the  beautiful 
trail  by  competent  guides.  At  Glacier  Point  are  found  opportunities 
for  winter  sports  far  surpassing  the  offerings  of  foreign  winter  resorts. 

But  not  only  in  Yosemite  is  an  awakened  interest  in  winter 
enjoyment  to  be  found.    The  advantages  of  Rocky  Mountain  Park 
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have  been  appreciated  for  some  years  by  a  few  of  the  hardier  spirits, 
and  special  skI  and  toboggan  courses  have  been  made  available  for 
such  pastimes.  The  annual  excursions  of  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club  mto  the  superb  Fern  Lake  region,  with  ski  running  and  other 
athletic  exhibitions  lasting  from  3  to  10  days,  are  doing  much  to 
center  public  attention  on  Colorado's  wiuter  offerings. 

As  a  winter  resort  Mount  Rainier  has  possibilities  that  will 
eventually  make  it  famous  in  the  Northwest.  Following  the 
first  successful  ascent  of  the  peak  in  winter,  accomplished  on 
February  14  last  by  Jean  Landry,  a  French  alpinist  and  party,  and 
after  nearly  two  weeks  spent  at  that  time  in  the  park,  Mr.  Landry 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  20  years  of  almost  continual  travel 
throughout  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  he  had  seen  nothing 
as  striking  as  the  winter  scenery  in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  and  no 
place  so  well  adapted  naturally  to  wiater  sports  as  Paradise  Valley, 
not  even  barring  the  celebrated  and  famous  St.  Moritz  in  Switzerland.  • 
The  Mountaineer's  Club,  of  Washington,  for  some  years  has  made 
annual  winter  pilgrimages  to  the  raradise  Valley,  which  always 
arouse  the  greatest  interest  throughout  the  country. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  stimulate  recognition  of  the 
winter  sport  possibilities  in  Lafayette  Park  in  Maine.  New  England 
has  alwavs  been  noted  for  a  climate  which  has  given  it  supremacy 
in  the  field  of  winter  sports  in  the  East.  As  a  result  of  the  spreading 
knowledge  of  the  offerings  of  Lafayette  National  Park,  larger  crowds 
are  reported  each  winter.  Here,  after  Christmas,  the  lakes  and 
ponds  freeze  solidly,  and  surrounded  by  the  high  flanking  ramparts 
of  the  mountains,  whose  slopes  afford  splendid  ski  courses,  the 
devotees  of  skating  and  ice  boating,  of  snowshoeing  and  skiing,  find 
their  most  thrilling  and  satisfying  experiences. 

There  are  a  number  of  the  parks  which  on  account  of  their 
favorable  location  are  open  all  the  year  round.  Grand  Canyon, 
Hot  Springs,   and   Hawaii   are   the   present   all-year  parks.    The 

f>roposed  -fll-year  Park  in  New  Mexico,  for  the  creation  of  which 
egislation  has  passed  the  Senate,  if  created  would  furnish  another 
•  park  available  all  the  months  of  the  year.  The  completion  of  the 
Middle  Fork  Road  into  the  Sequoia  National  Park  will  enable 
motorists  to  drive  among  the  snow-covered  masses  of  the  big  trees 
of  California  and  furnish  new  and  thrilling  experiences  for  winter 
journeys. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

Fortunatelv  this  year,  as  last,  climatic  conditions  were  such  that 
forest  fires  of  any  extent  in  the  national  parks  were  not  in  evidence. 
With  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  invaluable  park 
forests,  fires  caused  by  lightning  or  through  the  carelessness  of 
visitors  are  boimd  to  occur  annually,  but  we  will  congratulate 
ourselves  if  they  are  never  more  extensive  than  in  the  past  season. 
Yellowstone,  Gflacier,  Mount  Eainier,  Sequoia,  Yosemite,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Grand  Canyon  reported  small  fires,  but  all  were 
extinguished  before  irreparable  loss  occurred.  The  heavy  snows 
of  the  past  winter  had  thoroughly  saturated  the  ground,  and  when 
the  lowlands  had  been  dried  out  the  highlands  where  the  parks  are 
situated  still  retained  sufficient  moisture  to  withstand  the  spread 
of  fires. 
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Two  years  ago  Congress  inaugurated  the  policy  of  granting  a  con- 
tingent fund  of  $25,000  annually  to  defray  the  cost  of  combating  fires 
within  the  various  national  parks  and  monuraentsi  Prior  to  that 
time  when  fires  occurred  it  was  necessary  to  use  funds  provided  and 
needed  for  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  construction 
work.  Such  park  funds  spent  were  later  reimbursed  by  deficiency 
appropriations,  as  happenea,  for  instance,  in  Glacier  Park  several  years 
ago,  when  $70,000  of  an  $85,000  appropriation  had  to  be  used  in  fight- 
ing the  terrible  conflagrations  that  raged  that  year.  Very  little  of 
the  necessary  pa^k  work  was  possible  until  some  months  afterwards 
when  deficiency  appropriations  restored  the  money  spent;  by  that 
time  the  winter  season  had  set  in  and  no  work  was  done  until  the 
opening  of  the  spring  season,  w^hen  all  work  had  to  be  crowded 
into  a  few  weeks  oefore  June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Under 
the  present  system  the  contingent  amount  provided  seems  suflScient 
to  cover  our  fire-fighting  expenditures  in  normal  years.  Further- 
more, with  the  development  of  roads  and  trails  into  yet  compara- 
tively inaccessible  portions  of  the  parks,  the  fire  hazard  should  di- 
minish from  year  to  year.  The  knowledge  that  park  funds  needed  for 
regular  administration  and  upkeep  work  need  not  be  touched  for 
emergency  fire  work  is  conducive  to  the  greatest  efficiency*  in  our 
w^ork 

VISUAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  numerous  unsolicited  requests  for  motion-picture  film,  lantern 
slides,  and  photo^aphs  received  from  persons  in  this  country,  Can- 
ada, South  Amenca,  Europe,  and  even  the  Orient,  indicate  the  de- 
mand for  showings  of  our  national  park  scenery  for  visual  educational 
work,  and  I  earnestly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  service  will 
be  authorized  and  granted  an  appropriation  to  conduct  a  visual  edu- 
cational distribution  service.  Visual  education  is  being  included 
more  and  more  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the 
national  parks,  the  beauty  spots  of  the  United  States,  serve  as  exceed- 
ingly popular  subjects  for  courses  in  physical  geography  and  like 
studies. 

Several  instances  of  this  will  prove  interesting.  Miss  Chapin's 
School  for  Girls,  in  New  York  City,  after  trying  the  experiment  last 
ye^r  of  substituting  our  lantern  slides  of  park  scenes  for  textbooks, 
with  their  course  in  physical  geography,  decided  that  the  slides  were 
most  practical  and  continued  their  use  this  year.  The  Hathaway 
Brown  School,  of  Cleveland,  used  our  slides  with  their  courses  and 
they  also  staged  a  "national  park  week,"  showing  lantern  slides  and 
decorating  the  class  rooms  with  large  pictures  of  park  scenes. 

This  service  has  never  had  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
film,  slides,  or  photographs  for  general  distribution.  Practically  all 
of  the  film  used  by  this  service  was  received  through  the  now  dis- 
continued requirement  in  the  permits  to  take  motion  pictures  in  the 
parks,  whereby  the  permittee  agreed  to  furnish  the  service  with  one 

{positive  print  of  all  film  taken.  When  this  stipulation  was  excluded 
rom  the  permits,  over  two  years  ago.  the  source  of  supply  of  our 
film  was  cut  off  and  as  the  film  on  hand  nas  become  worn  out  through 
constant  use,  the  distribution  service  had  to  be  discontinued. 

The  few  lantern  slides  that  we  have  and  also  the  photographs  were 
donated  by  park  friends. 
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If  this  service  had  a  well-equipped  distribiitioti  service  of  visual 
educational  material — film,  slides,  and  photographs — it  would  make  it 
complete  and  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  the  parks  were  created, 
namely,  to  preserve  and  make  available  the  wonder  and  beauty  spots 
of  the  United  States  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. As  it  is,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  actually  see  the 
parks  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  service  would  bring,  to  the  vast 
maiority,  the  park  scenes  that  they  otherwise  are  not  able  to  see. 

Because  of  lack  of  material  it  is  with  regret  that  we  must  discourage 
applications  instead  of  stimulating  inquiries  and  requests.  I  trust 
that  the  near  future  will  find  this  service  as  well  equipped  as  some 
of  the  other  Government  bureaus  are  to  disseminate  visual  educational 
material. 

MOTION-PICTURE  FILM, 

Two  hundred  and  nine  requests  for  the  loan  of  film  were  received 
during  the  year,  only  72  of  which  could  be  filled.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  reels  of  film  were  used  in  filling  these  requests.  The 
safety-first  bureau  of  the  Southern  Railway  used  a  Yosemite  film, 
with  their  safety-first  program,  in  43  cities,  with  attendance  of  from 
150  to  1,450  persons.  Five  reels  were  loaned  to  the  American  Legion 
for  distribution  over  the  United  States.  Requests  for  film  from  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  France  could  not  be  filled.  The  65  reels  available 
for  circulation  last  year,  which  are  about  two-thirds  of  the  nxunber 
that  this  service  originally  acquired,  have  become  worn  out  and  during 
the  last  three  months  all  requests  had  to  be  refused.  There  are  now 
only  about  a  dozen  reels  in  condition  for  further  use  and  these  have 
been  reserved  for  the  official  lecture  work  of  the  officials  of  the  service. 

Two  thousand  feet  of  film  showing  our  national  park  scenery  were 
assembled  and  titled  in  Portugese  for  showing  in  Brazil  by  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  at  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition. 

During  the  year  56  permits  for  the  taking  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
parks  were  issued. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  requests  for  the  loan  of  slides  were  re- 
ceived during  the  vear,  but  only  51  of  them  could  be  filled.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  slides  were  used  in  filling 
these  requests. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  important  lectures  were  given  by 
officials  of  the  service  in  their  own  time,  although  many  requests  for 
such  lectures  were  necessarily  refused.  Forty-six  lectures  atone  were 
given  in  the  city  of  Washington  by  one  official,  testifying  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  parks  as  subjects  for  discussion  and  entertainment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Over  200  requests  for  the  loan  of  photographs  were  received  and 
2,100  photographs  were  used  in  filling  these  reouests.  We  were 
able  to  fill  all  requests  received  for  photographs,  tne  number  in  our 
files  being  about  3,000.  These  are  used  over  and  over.  However, 
we  are  hampered  in  making  suitable  selections  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  o£  our  best  donated  photographs  are  copyrighted  and  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  m  permitting  their  use.    This  is 
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something  that  we  would  not  have  to  be  concerned  with  if  we  owned 
OUT  own  negatives. 

A  set  of  enlargements  of  park  scenes  was  collected  from  the  park 
photographers  and  installed  as  an  exhibit  of  the  National  rark 
Service  at  the  travel  exposition  of  the  Travel  Club  of  America,  held  in 
New  York  City  last  March.  The  purpose  of  the  exposition  was  to 
create  and  stimulate  interest  in  travel  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
American  exhibitors,  with  few  exceptions,  made  a  poor  showing,  while 
the  several  foreign  concerns,  backed  by  their  Governments,  spent 
thousands  of  dolfirs  to  put  the  scenic  attractions  of  their  respective 
countries  before  the  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  photographs  were  loaned  to  a  writer 
in  France,  to  a  lecturer  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  making 
lantern  slides  for  use  in  lecture  work  in  Australia,  tor  reproduction 
in  a  tourist  book  of  the  United  States  printed  in  Scandinavia  and  for 
a  handbook  on  American  customs  to  be  distributed  in  South  America. 

Enlargements  of  park  photographs  were  exhibited  at  the  State 
park  comerence  held  at  Palisades  interstate  Park,  N.  Y.,  and  other 
enlai^ements  were  loaned  to  the  ''Ask  Mr.  Foster  Travel  Bureau'' 
for  window  display  in  Atlantic  City  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Five  enlai:]gement8  of  park  photographs  neatly  framed  were  loaned 
for  hanging  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign-and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  four  framed 
photographs  for  hanging  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
noped  that  the  Department  of  State  will  furnish  national  park  photo- 
graphs for  wall  decoration  of  American  embassies  and  consulates 
abroad  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreim  and  Doniestic  Commerce  will 
supply  similar  prints  for  the  offices  of  their  foreign  trade  representa- 
tives abroad.  No  more  appropriate  office  decoration  could  be  chosen 
than  photographs  of  the  supreme  exhibits  of  our  scenery;  such 
showing  would  undoubtedly  create  greater  interest  for  the  United 
States  m  foreign  countries.  This  service  can  arrange  to  have  enlarge- 
ments made  and  neatly  framed  in  considerable  numbers  at  low  cost. 

Our  only  traveling  exhibit  of  pictures  was  continued  in  circulation 
by  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Numerous  requests  from  commercial  custributors  of  feature  pic- 
tures were  refused  due  to  copyright  agreements  with  the  donors  of 
the  photographs. 

Many  prints  and  enlargements  were  made  for  individuals  who 
gladly  paid  the  photographers'  charges,  and  60  electrotypes  were 
made  from  plates  used  m  Government  publications  at  the  expense  of 
individuals,  for  reproduction  in  magazines  and  books. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Each  year  the  demand  for  the  rules  and  reflations  pamphlets  for 
the  various  national  parks  increases  and  this  season  the  following 
editions  were  printed:  Yosemite,  50,000;  Yellowstone,  50,000; 
Grand  Canyon,  40,000;  Mount  Rainier,  25,000;  Glacier,  30,000; 
Rockv  Mountain,  25,000;  Sequoia  and  General  Grant,  25,000; 
Crater  Lake,  20,000;  Mesa  Verde,  20,000;  and  Wind  Cave,  15,000. 
Funds  were  donated  for  printing  the  Hot  Springs,  rules  and  regiila- 
tions  pamphlet  and  an  edition  of  30,000  was  printed.  At  this  writing 
the  eaitions  for  Hot  Springs  and  Wind  Cave  National  Parks  are  ex- 
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^motoohaph  «v  Fiieo  hakvcv. 

A.  The  "Brooklyn  Eaqle"  Information  Room  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's Office. 


FNOTOORAPH  BY  EDWARD  H.  KEMP. 

B.  The   New  Office  of  the  Superintendent. 
GRAND    CANYON    NATIONAL    PARK, 
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A.  The  Glacier  Point  Trail  in   Winter. 


B.   A  Corner  of  the   New   Museum. 
YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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PHOTOORAPH  BY  ANSEL  HALL. 

A.   The   Nature  Guide   Illustrates  the   Life  of 
A  BiQ  Tree. 

The  space  between  the  guide's  forefinger  and  thumb  measures  the  span  of 
a  long  human  life  to  compare  with  the  span  of  this  tree's  life. 


B 
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YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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PHOTOORi^H  BY  WM.  NELSON 

Section  of  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument. 


Montezuma  Castle.     Remarkable  Cliff  DwellTng  (I3iq{^- 
TioNAL  Monument  of  that   Name.  o 
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hausted  and  our  supply  of  the  others  is  very  low.  Had  our  prmting 
fund  been  sufficient  we  could  have  profitably  disposed  of  double  the 
number  printed. 

Such  heavy  demands  for  the  rules  and  regulations  booklets  have 
been  made  on  the  Washington  office  by  different  organizations  that 
we  now  have  a  mailing  Ust  of  automobile  clubs,  highway  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  travel  bureaus,  etc.,  afi  over  the  United 
States,  to  which  we  send  supphes  of  the  pamphlets  as  they  are  issued. 
These  are  used  in  furnishing  tourists  information  regarcung  tours  of 
the  national  parks.  This  feature  is  so  popular  that  we  are  unable  to 
adequatelv  meet  requests  for  the  booklets. 

A  supplement  to  the  Grand  Canyon  rules  and  regulations,  ''Sum- 
mer Tnps,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,"  was  printedprivately  and 
donated  to  the  service  as  an  official  publication.  Tnis  pamphlet 
proved  very  popular  and  the  35,000  copies  printed  are  practically  all 
distributed. 

The  Maflual  for  Motorists,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  was  reis- 
sued and  an  edition  of  18,000  printed;  while  32,000  copies  of  the 
Manual  for  Railroad  Tourists,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  were  is- 
sued.   These  manuals  are  very  popular  with  tourists  to  the  park. 

Fishes  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by  Hugh  M.  Smith  and 
William  C.  Kendall,  was  rewritten  by  its  authors  and  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  5  cents  a  copy. 

The  demand  for  the  fourth  edition  of  the  National  Parks  Portfolio 
hits  been  so  great  that  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  now  re- 

Srinting  it.  The  Portfolio,  bound  in  cloth,  sells  for  $1.  It  is  un- 
oubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Government  publications. 

The  Geologic  Story  of  Eocky  Mountain  National  Park,  by  Willis 
T.  Lee,  is  also  being  reprinted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
The  price  of  this  book  is  30  cents. 

Our  park  superintendents  report  largely  increased  sales  of  special 
park  pamphlets  sent  them  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
visitors  taking  an  unusual  interest  in  tnem.  Topographic  maps  oi 
the  parks  are  also  supplied  to  the  superintendents,  for  sale,  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Receipts  from  these  sales  ai'e 
made  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Dociunents  and  the  Geological 
Survey.  ^ 

It  has' not  been  possible  to  publish  a  number  of  important  manu- 
scripts the  service  has  accepted,  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Each  of  these  should  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  they  will  be  valuable  additions  to  the  literature  already  published 
on  the  national  parks. 

SAVE  THE  REDWOODS  MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  to  save  for  posterity  a  fair  representation  of  the 
finest  stands  of  Sequoia  sempervirenSj  one  of  two  species  of  California 
redwood,  has  maae  distinct  headway  during  the  past  year.  Ap- 
proximately half  a  million  dollars,  made  available  through  State  and 
county  appropriations  and  private  subscriptions,  have  been  applied 
to  this  obiect  in  1921  and  1922.  This  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment in  Humboldt  County  of  the  Humboldt  State  Redwood  Park,  a 
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12-mile  stretch  bordering  the  State  highway  in  the  basin  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Eel  Eiver  and  comprising  approximately  2,000  acres. 

This  movement  is  sponsoreu  by  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  save  as  complete  a  stretch  of  redwood  timber  along 
the  highways  as  is  feasible  and  also  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  redwood  national  park,  comprising 
at  least  20,000  acres  of  primeval  redwood  forest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  original  redwood  belt  comprised 
in  round  figures  1,500,000  acres  and  that  already  approximately  one- 
third  of  this  area  has  been  logged.  The  timber  nas  been  cut  at  a 
rate  averaging  6,500  acres  per  year  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  with 
the  normal  increase  in  cutting  the  present  redwood  forests  will  last 
between  100  and  150  years.  However,  within  a  very  few  years  from 
now  the  finest  of  the  redwoods  accessible  to  the  public  will  have  been 
cut  unless  plans  to  save  some  of  the  finest  stands  are  carried  out. 
In  the  20  years  prior  to  1921,  less  than  1,000  acres  had  been  saved. 
In  1901  the  California  State  Kedwood  Park  in  the  big  basin,  Santa 
Cruz  County,  comprising  3,700  acres,  was  established.  In  addition 
to  this  reserve  fine  groves  of  redwoods  have  been  saved  in  the  Arm- 
strong grove,  purchased  by  Sonoma  County;  in  Muir  Woods,  do- 
natea  by  Mr.  Kent  as  a  national  monument;  in  the  Bohemian  grove 
in  Sonoma  County,  and  in  the  privately-owned  Santa  Ouz  grove 
which,  although  not  publicly  owned,  is  in  little  danger  of  destruction 
because  it  has  been  found  that  standing  as  an  object  of  interest  these 

fjiant  trees  are  far  more  valuable  than  they  would  be  if  cut  into 
umber. 

The  revival  of  activity  toward  the  saving  of  the  redwoods  was  the 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  California  State  highway  through 
the  northern  portion  of  the  redwood  belt.  Particularly  in  Mendocino 
and  Humboldt  Counties  this  highway  made  the  finest  stands  of 
timber  accessible  to  lumber  operators  and  at  the  same  time  made 
it  possibla  for  motorists  to  reach  these  groves  with  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  creation  of  the  Humboldt  State  Redwood  Park  along 
the  State  highway  in  the  basin  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  River  is 
tjie  beginning  of  a  movement  which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the 
preservation  of  timber  throughout  the  stretch  of  highway  that 
traverses  the  redwood  belt. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Aside  from  the  distinctly  recreational  aspect  of  the  national  parks, 
lovers  of  nature  find  them  prolific  fields  for  mvestigation  and  observa- 
tion. They  have  been  variously  termed  ''outdoor  universities," 
''museums  of  nature/'  and  the  "naturalist's  paradise."  Students 
of  zoology,  botany,  ornithology,  geology,  and  many  other  branches 
of  biological  and  physical  sciences  find  in  them  unsurpassed  advan- 
tages for  study.  Students  usually  arrange  for  undisturbed  and 
leisurely  enjoyment  and  study  by  themselves,  without  supervision 
or  desire  for  guidance.  Observing,  however,  an  eager  and  awakening 
interest  in  the  natural  exhibits  on  the  part  of  the  average  park 
visitor,  the  service,  to  create  and  further  stimulate  this  interest,  has 
been  gradually  expanding  and  enlarging,  with  the  Cooperation  of  the 
State  universities  whenever  possible,  the  free  nature  guide  work. 
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Commenced  in  Yosemite  National  Park  three  years  ago  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  fish  and  game  commission,  tne  free  nature  guide 
service  there  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  scope  with  OTowing  success. 
Installed  in  Yellowstone  two  years  ago,  nature  stuay  was  given  a 
strong  impetus  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  park. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  free  nature  guide  service  was  instituted 
in  Glacier  under  the  auspices  of  the  Montana  State  University,  and 
was  receiyed  with  immeaiate  favor.  In  Mount  Rainer,  also,  tor  the 
first  time  nature  guide  service  was  made  available  and  contributed 
to  the  lai^r  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the  park.  In  Sequoia 
National  r  ark  Juase  Walter  Pry  inauj^urated  the  nature  guide  service, 

S'ving  campfire  talks  and  lectures  ana  conducting  hiking  trips  throiigh 
le  park.  Judge  Fry^s  long  familiarity  with  the  park  and  his  abiding 
interest  in  and  affection  for  it  contriouted  mucn  to  the  popularity 
of  the  service. 

Museum  exhibits — specimens  of  flora  and  faima,  and  historic 
objects — are  being  gatnered  and  installed  in  the  various  parks  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  who  prefer  studying  them  at  headquarters 
rather  than  out  on  the  trails.  Altogether  the  service  feels  that  this 
work,  as  yet  only  in  its  beginning,  is  easily  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  for  serving  the  visitor. 

ARCH>EOLOOICAL  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Each  year  sees  expeditions  to  our  great  Southwest,  rich  in  remains 
of  its  prehistoric  civilization,  which  have  for  theirpiirpose  the  excava- 
tion and  restoration  of  ruins  and  the  study  of  remarkable  finds 
brought  to  light,  through  which  the  history,  life,  and  habits  of  the 
ancient  people  are  reconstructed.  In  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  in  southwestern  Colorado,  long  called  the  scientific  park, 
there  are  being  excavated  and  restored  under  Federal  protection, 
for  the  study  of  scientists  and  the  enjoyment  of  visitors,  the  most 
remarkable  cliff  dwellings  in  the  world.  This  year,  as  lor  several 
years  past,  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  conducted  this  work 
during  «mne  and  July,  contributing  in  addition  a  particularly  popular 
and  fascinating  detail,  evening  campfire  talks  to  the  visitors,  in 
which  he  described  the  life  and  history  of  the  ancient  people,  the 
present  ruins  and  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  scientific  recon- 
struction of  former  life  on  the  mesa.  The  appointment  of  a  trained 
archaeologist  as  superintendent  of  Mesa  Verde  nas  met  with  universal 
approbation  and  assures  its  development  on  a  high  plane,  as  well  as 
tne  adequate  protection  of  its  wonderful  exhibits. 

The  National  Geographic  Society's  exploration  party  continued 
its  second  year's  work  m  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument, 
centering  its  efforts  on  further  excavation  and  study  of  Pueblo 
Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Airoyo  ruins.  The  society's  program  con- 
templates five  years  of  annual  excavation  under  permit  from  the 
department. 

The  School  of  American  Research  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  continued 
its  exploration  work  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  begun  several  years  ago, 
devotmg  efforts  primtfcrily  to  the  excavation  of  the  Chettro  Kettle 
rain. 
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LANDSCAPE  WORK  IN  THE  PARKS. 

A  question  of^ten  asked  by  tourists  is,  "  Why  do  you  need  a  land- 
scape engineering  division  in  the  National  Park  Service?"  At  first 
thought  it  might  seem  strange  that  in  the  national  parks,  where  we 
have  the  Nation's  finest  scenery,  anything  remains  for  the  landscape 
architect  to  do.  Surely  he  can  not  improve  on  nature.  The  average 
visitor,  however,  fails  to  analyze  the  situation  as  did  one  tourist  who 
wrote,  ''I  am  impressed  with  this  great  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
wonderful  but  that  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the  unthinking  hand  of 
man.''  It  is  in  the  need  for  protecting  ana  safeguarding  this  superb 
natural  sceneir,  which  has  been  preserved  for  the  world  to  see, 
that  we  have  the  justification  of  the  landscape  division  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  service. 

Present  park  travel  with  its  rush  and  throngs  has  brought  with  it 
manv  problems.  Providing  for  convenient  enjoyment  of  the  park 
exhibits  for  the  thousands  of  visitors  and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  very  thing  the  traveler  wishes  to  see  is  a  complex  problem; 
traflJc  lines,  housing,  sanitation,  and  service,  each  has  its  function 
to  be  recognized.  Who  imagined  10  years  ago  that  a  thousand 
people  in  a  single  night  would  camp  with  their  own  tents  within  the 
shadow  of  Old  Faithful  or  that  a  little  park  like  Piatt  in  Oklahoma 
might  become  the  finest  playground  available  for  a  population  of 
over  a  milKon  people  living  adjacent  to  it;  that  12,000  people  per 
day  would  be  housed  in  losemite  Valley  during  the  height  of  the 
season  ?  Thus  one  sees  that  there  are  problems,  not  fancSul,  which 
affect  our  park  landscapes.  In  all  these  the  protection  of  the  land- 
scape is  the  vital  factor. 

The  work  of  the  landscape  engineering  department  under  the 
direction  of  D.  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer,  has  been  one  of  varied 
tasks,  all  aimed  to  help  in  filling  the  parks'  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting  their  individual  beauty.  Crater  Lake,  General 
Grant,  Grand  Canyon,  Glacier,  Hot  Spring,  Mesa  Verde^  Mount 
Rainier,  Piatt,  Rocky  Mountain,  Sequoia,  Yellowstone,  losemite, 
and  Zion  National  Parks  and  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  were 
visited  and  studied  and  work  initiated  which  has  been  completed 
or  is  now  under  way. 

But  with  a  force  limited  by  our  small  appropriations  and  consisting 
of  only  the  landscape  engineer  and  one  assistant  it  has  been  diiHcult 
to  give  proper  study  to  many  of  the  most  vital  landscape  problems. 
While  most  of  the  major  problems  were  architectural  in  type,  they 
have  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  landscape  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  situated.  In  fact,  the  harmonizing  of  desi^  and  location  of 
buildings  into  relation  with  the  surroundines,  either  as  individual 
units  or  as  an  entirely  new  layout,  including  the  most  careful  study  of 
details  of  construction,  form  the  most  important  problems,  Vista 
thinning,  trail  and  road  location,  screening  of  objectionable  vieiiva, 
and  removal  of  poles  and  wires  by  placing  wires  underground  also 
require  attention.  Problems  in  connection  with  the  public  camp 
grounds  must  be  given  a  great  deal  of  additional  study.  The  work  of 
the  landscape  engineering  department  has  been  of  the  highest  order 
and  of  inestimable  value.  A  detailed  report  by  the  landscape 
engineer  w^ill  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
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CIVIL  ENQINEERINQ  DEPARTMENT, 

Our  small  engineering  staflF  has  been  kept  very  busy  on  existing 
projects  and  has  accomplishe^d  results  of  which  we  can  feel  justly 
proud.  The  activities  of  this  department  have  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  year  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Civil  Engineer 
George  E.  Goodwin,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oreg.  The 
following  important  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year. 

ROAD  PROJECTS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  first  section  of  the  Transmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National 
Park,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  through  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  and  across  McDonald  Creek  to  the  Gedumi  settlement, 
has  been  completed.  This  piece  of  road,  leading  along  the  east  side 
of  forest-jgirdled  Lake  McDonald,  gives  a  wonderful  shore  drive  and 
affords  many  advantageous  views  of  the  mountains.  On  account  of 
reduced  appropriation  this  year  for  continuing  construction  of  the 
Transmountain  Road  it  was  possible  to  unoertake  only  about  7 
additional  miles.  A  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  tms  amount 
and  the  work  is  now  going  forward.  This  second  section  will  be 
finished  next  season,  by  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  completion  of  this  much-needed  road  which  will 
connect  by  a  most  scenic  route  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park. 

The  construction  of  the  first  section  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  in 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park  has  been  completed,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  second  section  of  this  road,  about  2.5  miles  in  length,  will 
shortly  be  imdertaken.  With  the  completion  of  the  county  road 
between  Fairfax,  Wash.,  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  park  there  will 
be  provided  an  entrance  road  into  the  northwest  comer,  permitting 
visitors  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  to  drive  to  the  Carbon  River  section, 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  beautiful  sections  of  the  park.  The 
Carbon  Glacier,  one  of  the  largest  of  Mount  Rainier,  has  its  terminus, 
or  snout,  here  at  a  lower  elevation  than  any  other  living  glacier  in 
continental  United  States.  That  portion  of  the  Carbon  River  Road 
thus  far  built  will  form  the  first  link  of  the  proposed  West  Side  Road, 
which  will  connect  the  northwest  and  soutnwest  comers  of  the  park 
just  skirting  the  lower  edge  of  several  of  the  mountain's  massive 
glaciers.  This  proposed  road  will  provide  a  shorter  route  from  Seattle 
and  the  northern  Washington  cities  through  to  Longmire  and  Paradise 
Valley  than  is  afforded  by  the  present  valley  route.  Its  completion 
will  greatly  stimulate  travel  to  Mount  Rainier  Park  and  will  afford 
visitors  an  opportunity  to  see  with  little  effort  and  at  close  hand  many 
of  its  most  wonderful  sections  now  little  known. 

Work  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  Sequoia  National  Park  was  at 
first  delaved  by  reason  of  difficulty  in  securing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  impossible  working  weather,  but  is  now  progressing  satis- 
factorily. It  is  expected  that  the  end  of  another  year  will  see  the 
road  completed  from  Hospital  Rock  through  to  Giant  Forest.  The 
new  road  will  have  much  easier  gradients  than  the  present  road. 
When  the  new  approach  road  whicn  is  being  constructed  and  paved 
by  the  State  to  tne  park  entrance  is  completed  tourists  can  reach 
Giant  Forest  at  all  seasons  of  the  jear  by  this  new  route,  thus  affording 
in  winter  new  and  fascinating  views  of  nature's  greatest  living  trees, 
even  more  beautiful  in  their  mantles  of  snow  than  in  summer. 
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Surveys  were  made  and  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Knife  Edge  Entrance  Road  in  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  and  work  is  now  in  progress  on  this  road.  When  completed  it 
w^m  furnish  a  more  direct  route  on  easier  grades  than  the  existing 
road  and  will  be  an  all-weather  road.  It  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
travel  to  the  park,  as  it  will  afford  visitors  many  wonderful  views  of 
the  Montezuma  Valley  and  the  mountain  section  of  southw^estem 
Colorado,  northern  New  Mexico,  and  northeastern  Arizona.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  contractors  for  this  road 
in  securing  sufficient  and  good-quality  water  to  run  their  machinery 
at  this  hi^  altitude,  but  tnis  problem  appears  to  have  been  satisfac- 
torily solved  at  this  writing.  In  our  park  road  construction  work, 
carried  on  at  high  altitudes,  many  problems  not  ordinarily  en- 
countered by  the  road  engineer  have  to  be  solved.  This  makes  the 
work  devolving  upon  our  engineering  staff  exacting  and  difficult. 

SURVBYS,  BSTIMATBS,  AND  RBPORTS. 

Aside  from  these  normal  activities  on  work  in  progress  a  number  of 
surveys,  estimates,  and  reports  have  been  made  by  the  civil  engineer- 
ing division  for  other  needed  road  work  covering  the  improvement  of 
the  Nisqually  Entrance  Road  and  the  survey  for  the  West  Side  Road 
in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  further  surveys  for  the  Trans- 
mountain  Road,  plans  for  the  water  and  lighting  system  in  Glacier 
NationeJ  Park,  and  particularly  the  development  of  engineering  data 
entering  into  the  review  and  preparation  ot  the  annual  estimates  and 
general  road  budget.  A  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  engineer- 
ing division  will  be  found  in  Appendix  0. 

THE  YEAR  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  following  summary  of  conditions  in  the  parks  and  monuments 
during  the  past  year,  their  improvements,  needs,  and  the  plans  for 
their  early  future  development  and  improvement  is  purposely  made 
brief  in  view  of  the  very  comprehensive  reports  of  the  superintendents 
and  custodians,  which  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  C. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO. 

Yqllowstone  had  an  amazingly  successful  season,  not  onlj^  from 
the  standpoint  of  accommodation  of  travel,  which  was  20  per  cent 
greater  than  any  previous  year,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  natural  features  of  the  park,  the 
maintenance  of  its  physical  improvements,  and  construction  of 
betterments. 

TRAVEL  REACHES   100, tM. 

Travel  practically  reached  100,000,  and  doubtless  would  have 
greatly  exceeded  that  figure  had  the  railroad  strike  not  discouraged 
travel  westward.  There  were  about  twice  as  many  motorists  in  the 
park  as  rail  visitors,  although  the  rail  visitors  increased  this  year  in 
greater  proportion  than  tourists  coming  by  automobile.  About 
50,000  motorists  canaped  out  in  the  park  with  their  own  equipment 
and  supplies,  occupying  the  public  camp  grounds  which  were  greatly 
extended  and  improved  dunng  the  year. 
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Four  railroads  advertised  the  park  extensively,  aikl  carried  visitors: 
to  all  gateways.  The  rail  visitors  this  year  exceeded  those  of  last 
year  by  8,889.  Tourists  traveling  by  rail  were  brought  to  the  south 
gateway  this  year  for  the  first  time,  coming  from  Lander,  Wyo.,  the 
terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  to  Moran  by  a 
new  automobile  line  established  by  business  men  of  Lander  and  the 
Wind  River  Valley.  While  only  99  visitors  utilized  this  new  service 
during  the  season,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
gateway  will  soon  become  very  popular.  The  western  entrance 
again  proved  to  be  the  most  used  gateway,  and  here  the  greatest 
number  of  rail  visitors  entered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cody,  or 
eastern  entrance  was  most  popular  with  private  motorists,  as  it  was 
last  year.  There  was  a  very  gratifying  increase  in  both  rail  and  auto- 
mobile travel  to  the  northern  gateway  at  Gardiner.  Travel  on  the 
trails  by  horse  and  pack  train  was  heavier  than  ever. 

BPPICIENT  ROAD  MAINTENANCE. 

The  park  road  system  was  in  splendid  condition  throughout  the 
season,  and  was  the  subject  of  widespread  favorable  comment,  many 
touristis  taking  occasion  to  write  to  Washington  about  the  efficient 
upkeep  of  the  highwavs.  Under  a  special  appropriation,  the  south 
approach  road  from  tne  Jackson  Hole,  which  has  always  been  very 
slippery  in  wet  weather,  and  consequently  fraught  with  danger  to 
travel,  is  being  graveled,  and  by  the  end  of  the  present  working  season 
will  be  in  excellent  shape,  ana  perfectl;^  safe  under  all  weather  con- 
ditions. Also  many  stretches  oi  the  main  loop  road  system  touching 
principal  points  of  interest  were  graveled,  and  the  work  of  protecting 
the  curves  on  the  loop  system  and  sections  of  this  road  skirting 
precipices,  by  constructing  guard  rails,  was  continued.  The  widening 
of  the  Dunraven  Pass  Road  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
years,  was  completed.  The  Bunsen  Peak  Road  was  improved  and 
made  available  tor  automobile  traffic  for  the  first  time. 

TRAIL  DEVELOPMENT  EXTENSIVE. 

More  than  80  miles  of  new  trails  were  built,  including  the  practical 
completion  of  the  system  of  trails  paralleling  the  loop  roaa  system. 
This  loop  trail  is  to  be  known  as  the  Howard  Eaton  Trail,  in  honor 
and  memory  of  the  famous  guide  and  game  conservationist  who  died 
on  April  5,  1922.  Other  new  trails  worthy  of  special  mention  are 
those  leading  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  summits  of  Bunsen 
Peak  and  Mount  Everts,  to  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  Osprey  Falls, 
from  the  top  of  the  lower  fall  in  the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  foot  of  the 
upper  fall,  and  from  the  Canyon  Camp  to  the  brink  of  the  lower  fall. 

COMMUNITY  CENTERS  AND  RANQER  STATIONS  POPULAR. 

Last  year,  large  combined  community  centers  and  ranger  stations 
were  built  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful.  These  proved  to  be 
very  attractive  to  tourists,  and  gave  the  rangers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  inform  the  traveling  public  regarding  the  natural  features 
of  the  park  and  its  history.  This  year,  tne  LaKe  community  center 
and  ranger  station  was  built.  This  is  a  triumph  in  woodland  architec- 
ture, bemg  built  of  logs  and  having  its  community  room  octagonal 
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in  shape  with  perfect  jointing  of  logs.  In  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity room  there  is  a  fireplace  with  four  openings,  making  possible 
an  indoor  campfire. 

SANITARY  AUTOMOBILE  CAMP  GROUNDS. 

As  already  noted,  the  automobile  camp  system  has  been  greatly 
expanded,  new  camps  being  built  at  Madison  Junction,  Tower  Falls, 
and  West  Thumb,  with  complete  water  systems.  Comfort  stations 
with  flushinff  fixtures  are  under  construction  in  the  automobile 
camps  at  Old  Faithful,  Mammoth,  and  Yellowstone  Lake.  At  Old 
Faitnful,  a  new  sewerage  system  and  disposal  plant  is  being  built  by 
the  Government,  in  order  to  handle  the  raw  sewage  from  the  hotel, 
permanent  camp,  store,  automobile  camp,  and  ranker  station,  and 
prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Firehole  River  along  which  many  camps 
are  made  each  day  by  fishing  parties. 

PROGRESS  IN  QBNERXL  SANITATION  WORK. 

Much  progress  was  made  in  sanitation  work  aside  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Old  Faithful  sewer  system  and  the  comfort  stations 
in  the  public  automobile  camps.  A  complete  sewage  disposal 
system  was  installed  in  the  Canyon  Permanent  Camp  and  a  sewer 
line  was  constructed  in  the  Lake  Camp,  making  it  possible  to  install 
flushing  fixtures.  Work  was  begun  on  the  control  of  mosquitoes  at 
Old  Faithful  and  at  Lake  Yellowstone.  Directions  for  this  work 
were  prepared  by  Dr.  Harrison  G.  Dyar,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  Mrs.  Dyar,  both  of  .whom  are  experts  in  mosquito  control, 
and  who  made  a  painstaking  investigation  of  the  Yellowstone  mos- 
quito problem  early  in  the  past  summer. 

Mucn  sanitation  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  Yellowstone, 
and  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  during  the  next  two  years  com- 
prehensive sewerage  and  disposal  systems  be  constructed  at  Grand 
Canyon  to  care  for  the  store,  ranger  station,  public  automobile  camp, 
and  picture  shop,  and  at  Yellowstone  Lake  to  care  for  all  operations 
of  the  Government  and  its  utilities.  Water  systems  in  the  public 
camps  must  be  extended  and  more  comfort  stations  must  be  erected, 
as  tne  number  of  campers  using  these  grounds  is  increasing  tre- 
mendously each  year.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  on  the 
importance  of  the  sanitation  work,  and  too  much  praise  can  not 
be  given  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  which  has 
cooperated  so  splendidly  in  achieving  the  results  that  we  are  already 
able  to  report. 

PROTeCTiON  DEPARTMENT  RBORQANIZBD. 

The  ranger  service  in  the  Yellowstone  was  reorganized  early  in  the 
year  under  a  new  chief  ranger,  and  the  excellent  results  in  game 
protection,  fire  prevention,  trail  building,  information  service,  traffic 
control,  predatory  animal  control,  fish  planting,  hay-ranch  opera- 
tions, ana  in  other  activities  can  be  attriouted  to  the  discipline  and 
constructive  planning  of  the  new  force.  The  extensive  trail  work 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Protection  of  the  natural  features  of 
the  park  was  superior  to  any  ever  before  afforded  the  park.  Loss 
of  animals  in  the  unusually  severe  winter  was  very  small,  due  in  part 
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to  judicious  handling  of  the  game;  there  has  been  practically  no 
desecration  of  gejs&t  and  hot  spring  formations  or  trees  compared 
with  prev^ious  years;  forest  fire  prevention  work  has  brought  most 
gratifying  results,  and  the  three  fires  that  did  get  under  way  were 
extinguished  with  only  nominal  loss  to  the  forests. 

FISH  PLANTING  ON  A  GRAND  SCALE. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Fish  and 
Game  Department  of  Montana,  fish  planting  operations  were  under- 
taken in  the  park  this  year  on  a  scale  never  oefore  attempted.  A 
total  of  1,200,000  fingerlings  of  native,  brook,  and  rainbow  species 
of  trout  were  planted;  7,373,800  native  fry  and  ejed  eggs  were  also 
planted  in  park  waters.  The  fry  were  hatched  m  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  hatchery;  16,751,900  eggs  were  collected  during  the  year,  as 
compared  with  5,996,000  in  1921  and  6,512,600  in  1920.  A  new 
hatchery  was  erected  at  Fish  Lake  by  park  rangers,  materials  being 
suppUed  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Fishing  was  good  in  all  parts 
of  tne  park  and  it  is  estimated  that  60,000  trout  were  caught  by 
visitors.  Motorists  leaving  the  park  reported  having  caught  over 
45,000  trout.  The  magnificent  results  attained  in  Sah  culture  in 
Yellowstone  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  a  Federal  hatchery  be 
established  in  other  national  parks  wherever  this  is  feasible. 

ANTELOPE  IN  JEOPARDY  IN  SEVERE  WINTER. 

Last  winter  was  very  severe  in  the  Yellowstone,  but  only  the  ante- 
lope suffered  much  loss.  The  wind  blew  the  high  slopes  of  the 
mountains  bare  of  snow,  and  the  elk  thrived  on  the  abundant  grass. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  feed  hay  to  elk  in  Slough  Creek  and  some 
hay  was  used  near  Gardiner.  The  antelope,  however,  ranged  in 
the  low  valleys  near  the  north  line  where  the  snow  drifted  deeply 
and  left  these  timid  animals  without  food  and  subject  to  attack  oj 
predatory  species.  One-third  of  the  antelope  herd  was  lost.  This 
toss  has  been  lai^ely  made  up  by  birth  of  kids  this  summer,  but 
nevertheless  the  antelope  herd  of  the  park  is  likely  to  be  exterminated 
unless  range  north  of  the  park  can  oe  provided.  It  is  hoped  that 
conservationists  will  soon  be  able  to  take  effective  steps  to  save  a 
few  fairly  large  bands  of  antelope,  and  that  the  Yellowstone  band 
of  about  350  will  be  one  of  those  to  be  perpetuated. 

BUPPALO  HERD  INCREASING  TOO  FAST. 

While  the  buffalo  herd  suffered  another  attack  of  hemorrhagic 
septiorania  in  March  and  April,  causing  the  death  of  52  animals,  and 
several  others  died  from  natural  causes^  or  were  shipped  to  zoolo^cal 
gardens,  the  herd  continues  to  rapidly  mcrease  and  present  a  serious 
administrative  and  protective  problem.  Hie  herd  now  numbers  578 
buffalo,  including  108  calves  bom  this  year.  Legislation  is  needed  to 
enable  us  to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo  in  order  to  keep  the  herd 
within  the  winter-feeding  capacity  of  the  hay  ranch.  Also,  the  ranch 
must  be  extensively  developed  for  more  hay. 

The  wild  buffalo  seem  to  oe  doing  well  also,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  between  125  and  150  in  the  herd. 
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BBARS  ABUNDANT. 

Bears  were  numerous  this  year  in  all  parts  of  the  park  and  were  a 
never-ending  source  of  pleasure  to  the  tourists.  As  many  as  16 
grizzly  bears  were  seen  at  the  Canyon  Hotel  at  one  time. 

MOOSB  STILL  BBINQ   SLAUQHTERBD. 

Last  year  Wyoming  permitted  the  killing  of  50  moose.  Again, 
this  year,  50  licenses  to  kill  moose  are  being  sold.  Most  of  these 
moose  are  killed  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  the  slaughter  is  bring- 
ing the  moose  of  this  section  close  to  extermination.  In  other  sections 
moose  are  doing  well,  bwt  the  best  natural  feed  and  range  for  the 
moose  is  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  and  this  region  should  be  put 
in  the  park  and  all  killing  of  moose  prohibited. 

THB  BXTBNSION  URQBNTLY  NBEDBD. 

This  brings  me  to  the  important  question  of  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Yellowstone  which  has  been  pending  for  several  years.  This 
project  should  receive  congressional  approval  very  soon.  The  moose 
of  tne  Upper  Yellowstone  are  being  exterminated.  There  is  pending 
another  project  contemplating  the  damming  of  beautiful  lakes  for 
irrigation  reservoirs,  summer  homes  are  being  sought  in  the  extension 
area,  and  if  not  soon  added  to  the  park  will  be  lost  forever  so  far  as  its 
preservation  as  a  great  wilderness  is  concerned.  If  the  enlargement 
IS  approved  by  Confess,  it  should  be  stipulated  in  the  law  Saat  no 
roaas  shall  be  built  in  the  extension  area  without  special  authority 
of  Congress. 

OTHBR  NEEDS  OP  THB  YELLOWSTONE. 

Aside  from  the  enlargement  project  Yellowstone's  chief  needs  are 
more  money  for  maintenance  of  traUs,  telephone  lines,  roads,  including 
upkeep  of  graveled  highways  and  buildings,  especially  those  belonging 
to  old  Fort  Yellowstone,  tne  park  headquarters;  adoitional  fimds  for 
the  continuation  of  automobile  camp  construction,  sanitation,  pro- 
tection of  roads  by  building  of  guard  rails,  and  extension  of  trails; 
provision  for  enlargement  of  hay  ranches  and  authority  for  disposing 
of  surplus  buflFalo. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  KEEP  PACE  WITH  TRAVEL. 

The  Yellowstone  public  utilities  and  other  operators  greatly 
expanded  their  facilities  this  year.  An  annex  containing  113  rooms 
and  59  bathrooms  was  built  at  Lake  Hotel,  and  a  dormitory  with  58 
rooms  is  being  built  for  girl  help  at  Old  Faithful  Inn,  thus  releasing 
50  rooms  in  tne  inn  for  guests.  Diningrooms  at  Mammoth  and  Lake 
Hotels  are  being  expanded  •  Mammoth  Hotel  has  been  painted .  Many 
more  improvements  have  been  made  or  are  in  progress  in  the  hotels. 
All  permanent  camps  have  been  increased  m  capacity  from  20 
to  25  per  cent.  A  new  amusement  hall  has  been  built  at  Old 
Faithful  Camp,  and  an  immense  central  structiu^e  for  Mammoth 
Camp  is  being  erected  now.  Sanitation  of  all  camps  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  transportation  line  added  23  new  11-passenger 
busses  and  several  toiuin^  cars  to  its  equipment.  A  new  speed  boat 
with  185-horsepower  engme  with  speed  30  to  40  miles  per  hour  was 
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E laced  on  Lake  YeBowstcme.  Two  new  picture  stands  were  opened 
y  the  official  photographer  and  attractive  iinprovements  made  in 
tae  Tower  Falls  Shop.  The  stores  also  made  notable  improvements 
in  their  properties  by  painting  and  enlargement  of  buildings.  Service 
by  all  operators  was  exceptionally  good. 

QRATIPVINQ  RESULTS  IN  BDUCATIONAL  WOftK. 

The  information  service  in  Yellowstone  Park  achieved  very  satis- 
factory results  diuing  the  season.  Over  30,000  people  visited  the 
information  office  and  museum;  232  lectures  on  tne  geology,  flora, 
fauna,  history,  and  other  features  of  the  park  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  A.  Thone  and  were  heard  by  approximately  60,000  tourists. 
Nearly  40,000  were  guided  over  the  hot  springs  and  geyser  formations 
by  rangers  trained  to  discuss  the  natural  features  of  the  park  in 
uontechnical  language.  Nearly  4,000  Government  publications 
were  sold  to  tourists,  and  approximately  100,000  free  publications 
were  distributed. 

THB  SBMICBNTBNNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

On  July  14,  1922,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 

Sark  was  celebrated  at  the  junction  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole 
Livers,  where  on  the  ni^ht  of  September  19,  1870,  Cornelius  Hedges, 
of  the  Washbxmi-Langtord  expedition,  first  announced  the  national 

Sark  idea.  The  ceremonies  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
[ational  Editorial  Association.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
C.  W.  Cook  of  the  Folsom-Cook  expedition  of  1869.  Mr.  Cook  is 
now  84  years  of  age  and  had  not  been  in  the  park  since  1869.  Mr. 
Hedges's  sons,  Cornelius,  jr.,  Und  W.  A.  Hedges,  also  participated  in 
the  commemorative  ceremonies.  The  speakers  and  most  of  those 
who  sent  telegrams  to  be  read  at  the  celebration  advocated  the  com- 
plete preservation  of  the  Yellowstone  and  other  parks  as  contemplated 
oy  the  original  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hedges.  This  celebration  not  only 
fittingly  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  park  but  was  also  an  event  of  first  importance  in  national 
park  conservation. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

While  Yosemite  Valley  has  been  a  point  of  tourist  interest  since 
the  earl^  sixties  and  the  entire  Yosemite  National  Park  since  its 
creation  in  1890,  it  was  not  until  automobiles  were  allowed  admission 
in  1914  that  the  travel  began  to  be  at  all  heavy.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  a  real  problem  to  keep  pace  in  the  supplying  of  facilities 
with  the  increase  m  travel  from  year  to  year.  Even  following  the 
admission  of  automobiles  after  the  record  travel  of  1915  the  increase 
was  not  rapid  but  only  gradual  until  1919,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  travel  exceeded  50,0(]^  people.  Because  of  the  exceptionally  bad 
road  conditions,  both  leading  to  and  within  the  park,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  at  that  time  that  any  pronounced  increase  would  again 
be  experienced  before  the  completion  of  the  Mariposa-El  Portal 
Highway,  which  would  give  easy  access  to  the  park  oy  automobile 
the  year  round. 
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ONB  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MARK  RBACHBD. 

That  this  predictioii  was  not  well  founded  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  travel  in  spite  of  the  road 
conditions  each  year  since  then  until,  during  the  year  just  passed, 
Yosemite  travel  nas  passed  the  100,000  mark,  for  the  afl-year  high- 
way is  not  yet  completed.  That  such  large  numbers  of  people  will 
brave  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  present  road  travel 
into  and  within  the  park  is  truly  indicative  of  a  substantial  interest 
in  and  love  for  the  park. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  QIVB  GOOD  SBRVICB. 

Although  the  utilities  in  Yosemite  Park  are  facing  a  problem  similar 
to  that  of  the  Government  in  financing  themselves  sufficiently  rapid 
to  keep  pace  with  the  public  demands  for  hotel,  camp,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  service,  we  are  nevertheless  fully  justified  in  reporting 
that  all  have  been  more  successful  the  past  year  than  in  anv  previous 
year,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  public,  in  spite  of  the  far  greater 
congestion  during  the  heavy  travel  months  of  June  and  July,  have 
been  more  fully  met  than  ever  before.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  report 
that  these  operations  have  been  more  satisfactory  financially  to  the 

{>ark  operators  than  in  previous  years,  with  the  result  that,  particu- 
arly  tne  larger  utilities,  are  entering  more  whole-heartedly  than  in 
the  past  on  extensive  development  pro-ams.  The  prospects  for 
real  permanent  development  along  every  line  are  brighter  tnan  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  past  and  there  are  indications  that  the  reach- 
ing of  the  100,000  mark  in  travel  will  mark  a  new  era  in  Yosemite 
development. 

"BBTTBR  ROADS»»  THE  POPULAR  CRY. 

With  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  motorists,  the  complaints  of 
bad  road  conditions  become  more  and  more  numerous.  The  motor- 
ist can  not  understand  why  after  having  set  aside  the  park  as  a 
reservation  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment has  apparently  allowed  the  road  system  on  wnich  everyone  is 
dependent  for  full  enjoyment  of  the  park  to  be  so  neglected. 

Large  sums  are  expended  annually  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
roads  m  condition,  but  as  they  were  built  in  the  early  days  for  norse 
travel  without  consideration  of  grade  or  safety,  their  very  nature 
precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  satisfactorv  results  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  they  have  been  completely  rebuilt.  Under 
•  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  results  of  the  money  ex- 
pended on  their  upkeep  and  by  midseason  they  bear  the  appearance 
of  complete  neglect  which  brings  forth  the  strongest  criticism  by  the 
public. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  138  miles  of  Government- 
owned  roads  in  the  park,  of  which  only  approximately  30  miles  have 
been  improved,  ana  when  it  is  further  considered  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  funds  provided  bv  Congress  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  El 
Portal  Road,  8  nmes  in  lengtn,  no  tunds  have  ever  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  road  construction  in  the  park,  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  has  now  come  when,  if  the  Government  is  to  fulfill  its  obli- 
gations to  the  people  visiting  Yosemite,  the  park  road  situation 
should  merit  its  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
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A.  Mount  Custer.  Kintla  Peak. 

striking  scenes  in  the  Kintla  Lakes  region  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  park. 


B.  Bowman  Lake  from  the  New  Skyland  Camps,  a  Camp 
Especially  for  Boys. 

GLACIER    NATIONAL    PARK. 

PHOIOQRAPHS  BY  R.  E.  MARBLE. 
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A.   North   Entrance  Gateway  and  New  Auto  Checking 
Station. 


PHOrOCRAPH  BY  J.  E.  HAYNES 


Exercises   at   the   Semicentennial   Celebration    of   the 
Establishment  of  the  Park.  July   14,    1922. 

YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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Sixth  Annual  Report    Plate  VII. 


A.    Canyon   Ranqer  Station  and  Community  Center. 


B.    GIRL'S   Horseback   Party   in   Camp  at  Yellowstone   Lake. 
YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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Sixth  Annual  Report   Plate  VIM. 
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Giant  Saguaros   in   the   Papago  Saquaro   National 
Monument. 


PHOTOORAPH  BY  MODE  Wl  NEMAN. 


Palm  Canyon,  Calif.,  the  Establishment  of  which  as  a  Na- 
tional Monument  Is  Provided  by  Act  of  Congress  Approved 
August  26,   1922. 
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and  Congress  will  support  the  road  budget  which  you  have  submitted 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  road 
systems  of  the  various  national  parks,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
would  naturdly  be  allocated  to  i  osemite  in  recognition  of  its  needs. 

INCRBASBD  POWER  PACILITIBS  NBCBSSARY. 

When  the  2,000  kilowatt  hydroelectric  plant  was  constructed  in 
Tosemite  in  1916-1918,  it  was  belieyed  that  provision  had  been  made 
to  meet  the  probable  electrical  demands  for  many  years  to  come 
throughout  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  utilization  of  electric  power 
in  place  of  fuel  for  cooking  and  heating  has,  however,  proven  itself 
so  superior  in  every  respect  that  the  demand  for  power  for  these 
purposes  has  already  exceeded  all  previous  expectations.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  present  plant  develops  more  than 
sufficient  power  for  all  needs  ana  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  there  is  a  period  confined  largely  to  October, 
November,  and  December,  when  during  low-water  conditions  the 
demand  for  power  is  considerably  in  excess  of  possible  production. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  which,  if  completed,  would  provide 
connection  of  the  Yosemite  plant  with  the  transmission  lines  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation,  thereby  furnishing  a  source 
for  the  necessary  power  to  meet  the  park  shortage  during  tne  periods 
of  low  water,  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  market  for  surplus  power 
developed  at  the  park  plant  during  the  periods  of  plenty  of  water. 

WATER  SYSTEM  BEING  IMPROVED. 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  undertaken. by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Yosemite  is  the  development  of  the  water  system.  This 
work  was  started  in  1921  and  referred  to  in  last  year's  report.  In 
addition  to  extensions  made  in  1921  there  is  now  imder  way  the 
further  extension  of  the  new  8-inch  main  from  Camp  Curry  through 
two  public  automobile  camps,  to  connect  with  the  Government  shops 
and  Dams  and  thence  to  connect  with  the  existing  8-inch  main  near 
the  Yosemite  Creek  Bridge.  When  this  is  completed,  the  8-inch 
loop  mains  will  furnish  sumcient  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  both 
for  domestic  and  fire-fighting  purposes  for  probably  a  number  of 
years  to  come.  There  wiU  yet,  however,  remain  to  make  the  water 
svstem  complete,  the  development  of  a  new  supplv  in  lUillouette 
u:eek,  a  short  distance  above  the  present  Merced  River  intake. 
This  is  necessary,  first,  in  order  to  provide  a  pure  supply  which 
analyses  have  shown  the  Merced  River  supply  is  not;  and  second, 
to  make  available  a  supply  that  can  be  drawn  upon  throughout  the 
year  irrespective  to  flood-water  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  in 
the  Merced  River  supply,  as  during  flood  water  periods  so  much 
sediment  is  carried  in  suspension  that  the  water  can  not  be  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  Durmg  these  periods  the  park  is  dependent 
upon  the  sprmgs  near  Happy  Isles,  which  supply  is  wholly  inade- 
quate in  volume  to  meet  even  the  domestic  neeas,  to  say  nothing  of 
giving  fire  protection. 

The  estimates  submitted  for  1924  carrv  an  item  of  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  additional  ana  final  improvement  to  the 
system. 
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BBTTBR  SANITATION  IN  PUBLIC  CAMP  GROUNDS. 

The  main  liaes  of  the  sewer  system,  including  pumping  stations 
and  disposal  plant  completed  in  1921,  were  put  m  operation  this 
spring  and  now  serve  all  of  the  hotel,  camp,  and  domestic  units  and 
have  completely  eliminated  direct  pollution  of  the  Merced  River 
through  the  effluent  of  septic  tanks  and  cesspools  discharging  therein , 
as  has  been  the  case  for  years  past.  Further  improvement  of  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  public  camp  grounds  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  construction  of  comfort  stations  equipped  with  modem  flushing 
fixtures,  and  $25,000  is  now  being  expended  for  this  purpose.  Ten 
of  these  comfort  stations,  together  with  the  necessary  connecting 
sewer  lines  and  an  electricalfy  operated  pumping  station,  will  be 
ready  for  use  for  the  season  of  1923  and  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions will  be  relieved  in  three  public  camp  grounds. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  STILL  LACKING. 

The  need  of  a  new  administration  building  in  Yosemite  for  the 
proper  housing  of  the  park  administrative  force  in  carrying  on  the 
park's  rapidly  expanding  activities  is  urgent  and  attention  is  again 
called  to  it. 

PISH  HATCHBRV  NBBDBD. 

There  is  probably  no  area  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  where 
the  demand  for  fishing  is  so  great  as  in  Yosemite.  Efforts  were  made 
a  few  years  ago  to  have  a  hatchery  installed  by  the  California  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission.  In  1919  an  experimental  plant  was 
installed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  suitability  of 
conditions  for  fish  propagation,  and,  although  the^e  experiments 
indicated  that  conditions  lor  fish  propagation  were  entirely  satis- 
factory, at  the  close  df  that  year  the  experimental  hatchery  was 
abandoned.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  no  success  in  our  efforts 
to  have  the  commission  complete  their  original  plans  and  install  a 

f)ermanent  hatchery.  We  are  now,  as  always,  dependent  on  them 
or  fry  for  stocking  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  park,  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  even  a  small  percentage  of  the 
number  of  fry  that  should  be  planted  annually  if  the  pai'k  waters 
are  to  be  kept  properly  stocked.  There  should  not  be  less  than 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000,  and  preferably  not  less  than  5,000,000,  fry 
planted  every  year,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  from  200,000  to 
300,000  are  available.  As  there  now  seems  little  possibility  of 
further  interesting  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Coinmission 
in  this  project,  we  are  taking  steps  to  have  the  Yosemite  situation 
investigated  bv  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing a  Federal  natchery  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

PARK  EXTENSION. 

In  the  reports  of  the  past  two  years  we  have  mentioned  the  desir- 
ability of  certain  changes  in  the  park  boundaries  in  order  first,  to 
eliminate  some  serious  grazing  problems  that  now  arise  annually  in 
the  administration  of  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  park,  and, 
second,  to  include  an  extraordinarily  scenic  area  in  and  about  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range,  an  area  lying  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  present  park  boundary  and  formerly  a  part  of  the  park. 
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An  opportunity  has  been  afforded  this  year  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  area  it  is  proposed  to  include,  and  snortly  it  is  hoped  to  have  a 
bill  prepared  for  your  approval  and  for  submission  to  Congress. 

Consuimnation  of  this  plan  will  eliminate  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remaining  patented  lands  within  the  present  park  boundary  and 
remove  many  obstacles  affecting  enforcement  of  grazing  regulations 
in  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  the  park. 

WINTER  TRAVEL. 

Travel  during  the  winter  of  1921-22  again  showed  a  substantial 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  winter,  when  from  November  to 
March,  inclusive,  4,182  people  visited  the  park  as  compared  with 
3,178  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  construction  of  a  modem  hotel,  which  it  is  hoped  will  mate- 
rialize in  the  not  too  distant  future,  thereby  providing  more  adequate 
and  satisfactory  winter  accommodations  than  can  oe  furnished  at 

? resent,  and  the  installation  of  an  easy  means  of  access  to  Glacier 
*oint  vrill  place  Yosemite  among  the  greatest  winter  resorts  of  the 
world. 

HARD  WINTER  POR  QAMB. 

The  past  winter  was  one  of  exceptionally  heavy  snows  and  con- 
sequently hard  on  the  park  game;  in  two  instances  the  effects  have 
heen  particularly  noted.  The  beautiful  gray  squirrels  which  have 
heretofore  abounded  in  numbers  throughout  the  lower  altitudes  of 
the  park,  being  deprived  of  their  naturiQ  food,  have  fallen  easy  prey 
to  a  disease  which  seems  to  have  practically  exterminated  them. 
This  condition  is  not  confined  to  Yosemite  alone,  but  is  understood 
to  be  general  throughout  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Similarly  the  deer  which,  during  the  past  few  years  have  increased 
in  larse  numbers,  were  also  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  their 
normal  winter  food  supply  with  the  result  that  they,  too,  either  fell 
victims  to  diseases  or  were  killed  off  by  their  natural  enemies,  the 
wildcats  and  lions,  or,  surviving  the  wmter,  were  in  large  numbers 
unable  to  recuperate  even  after  their  food  was  restored  to  them  after 
the  melting  of  the  winter  snows. 

While  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  deer  has  been  serious  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  normal  conditions  obtaininff 
during  the  next  year  or  two  they  will  return  to  their  origimd 
numbers. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Educational  work  in  the  park  was  again  materially  extended  in 
scope.  The  park  museum  which  was  started  last  year  was  opened 
to  file  public  at  the  beginning  of  the  travel  season.  In  spite  of  inad- 
equate facilities  for  housing  the  museum  a  highly  creditable  showing 
has  been  made.  More  than  $30,000  worth  of  exhibitions  have  been 
either  loaned  or  donated  to  the  park  and  these  have  all  been  suitably 
displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Interest  in  this  activity  is 
sumciently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  over ^3,000  people  visited  the  museum,  manv  of  them  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  study  the  exhibits  exempli^ing  the  natural 
history,  zoology,  ethnology,  botany,  and  history  of  the  region. 
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The  nature-study  work  inaugurated  in  1920  was  continued  under 
the  immediate  direction  <rf  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  University  of 
California.  Attendance  at  the  lectures,  campfire  talks,  and  field  turn 
offered  during  June,  July,  and  August,  reached  nearly  40,000  people, 
showing  the  popularity  of  this  phase  of  educational  work. 

Likewise  the  third  series  of  LeConte  Memorial  Lectures  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California  extension  envision  was 
highly  successful,  the  attendance  at  the  various  lectures  being  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  previous  years. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

While  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  has  suffered  under  the  handi- 
cap of  inadequate  appropriations  and  administrative  difficulties  due 
to  an  almost  complete  cnange  in  personnel,  nevertheless  it  has  just 
completed  what  we  believe  to  be  its  greatest  year  as  a  tourist  resort. 
Durmg  the  1915  exposition  year  there  was  a  slightly  larger  aggregate 
number  of  visitors  than  was  there  this  year,  but,  taking  the  lengtn  of 
time  spent  by  tourists  in  the  park,  the  use  of  the  park  this  year  by 
the  traveling  public  was  much  more  extensive  than  ever  before.  The 
travel  in  June,  1922,  was  the  heaviest  ever  recorded  during  any 
month  of  the  park's  history.  Travel  to  the  North  Rim  of  the  canyon 
increased  considerably  this  year,  probably  as  a  result  of  magazine 
articles  on  this  region  and  railroad  advertising  of  Zion  National  Park 
with  occasional  reference  to  facilities  for  reachmg  the  North  Rim  from 
Utah  points. 

GRAND  CANYON'S  BXCBLLBNT  FACILITIES. 

The  heavy  tourist  traffic  was  handled  expeditiously  and  satisfac- 
torily by  the  park  utility  which  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  organi- 
zations of  its  kind.  Always  looking  to  the  future  and  planning  ahead, 
Fred  Harvey  made  notable  improvements  in  its  enterprise  and  ex- 
pended large  sums  this  year  in  oettering  its  service  ana  accommoda- 
tions. Chief  amoi^  the  improvements  is  the  Phantom  Ranch,  a 
resort  near  the  mouth  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Qrand  Canyon.  This  new  resort  is  a  group  of  stone  cabins  or  lodges, 
with  central  dining  room  and  kitchen  built  according  to  plans  and 
designs  carefully  developed  by  skilled  architects  who  studied  the 
location  of  the  structures  and  the  surrounding  country  before  b^in- 
ning  their  work.  The  site  of  the  resort  has  been  improved  by  cmti- 
vation  and  is  a  beautiful  place  from  every  standpoint.  It  ofiFers  many 
inducements  to  make  the  trip  down  the  Bright  Angel  Trail  and  the 
Tonto  Trail,  thence  across  the  river  on  the  suspension  bridge  built 
by  us  last  year,  and  it  is  a  natural  stop-over  pomt  and  resting  place 
for  tourists  making  the  rim-to-rim  trip. 

TRIPS  INTO  THE  CANYON  TO   SB  POPULARIZBD. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  Phantom  Ranch  was 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  utility  to  do  its  share  in  working 
out  the  plans  oi  the  National  Park  Service  to  have  visitors  go  into 
the  canyon  and  across  it  in  order  that  they  may  come  to  know 
it  better,  to  understand  its  marvelous  features,  and  to  appreciate 
its  value  as  a  national  park.  We  are  extremely  anxious  that  tourists 
should  learn  not  to  consider  the  canyon  simply  as  a  one  or  two 
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day  park.  Few  realize  what  opportunities  of  healthful  recreation 
there  are  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  rew  know,  for  instance,  that  with 
'Hermit  Camp  and  Phantom  Ranch  available  for  night  stop-overs 
in  the  canyon,  numerous  side  trips  can  be  taken  from  the  hotels 
and  camns  on  the  rim,  and  that  these  trips  take  one  through  scenery 
as  variea  and  wonderful  as  any  to  be  oDserved  in  other  oig  parks 
that  are  generally  thought  to  be  better  developed  with  facilities  for 
accommodating  visitors.  In  no  other  park  is  there  a  finer  trail 
trip  available  tnan  the  one  from  Grand  Cfanyon  station  on  the  South 
Rim  along  the  rim  to  Hermit  Rest,  thence  down  the  Hermit  Trail 
tx)  the  excellent  camp  in  the  canyon  that  bears  the  same  name, 
thence  on  the  second  day  along  the  Tonto  Trail  to  the  river  across 
the  suspension  bridge  to  Phantom  Ranch,  thence  on  the  third  day 
to  Ribbon  Falls  up  Bright  Angel  Creek  and  back  to  the  ranch  or 
on  to  the  North  Rim,  thence  oack  to  the  point  of  beginning  via 
the  Bright  Angel  Trail, 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  these  canyon  trail  trips,  we  issued 
prior  to  the  summer  season  a  pamphlet  op  the  trails  of  the  park, 
which  was  distributed  widely  and  which  it  is  hoped  has  been  effective 
in  inducing  visitors  to  spend  a  while  on  these  trails  and  thus  gain 
a  comprehensive  view  ol  the  vastness  of  the  gorge  and  its  wonders 
below  the  rims. 

ROAD  IMPROVEMENT  ESSENTIAL. 

Of.  course,  many  tourists  can  not  ride  down  the  trails,  or  climb 
oyer  them  afoot  in  the  high  altitudes.  For  the  majority  of  the 
ybitors,  therefore,  roads  are  essential.  In  Grand  Canvon  JPark,  as 
in  Yosemite,  Rocky  Moimtain,  and  other  national  parks,  the  roads 
were  originally  biiilt  by  private  individuals  or  by  corporations, 
usually  as  toll  roads,  the  Government  rendering  no  aid  at  all.  The 
roads  were  built  for  wagons  and  not  for  automobiles.  'Hence,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  which  was  built  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  system,  the  park  roads  are  hardly  suitable  for 
motor  traffic  and  most  of  them  are  open  only  part  of  the  year.  All 
must  be  rebuilt  with  better  grades,  widened,  and,  wherever  possible, 
surfaced.  It  is  particularly  unportant  that  the  road  to  Grand  View 
and  Desert  View  be  reconstructed  and  improved  as  soon  as  possible, 
as,  next  to  the  short  Hermit  Rim  Road,  this  is  the  most  important 
road  in  the  park.  It  has  been  contenaed  by  some  friends  of  the 
park  and  by  some  members  of  this  service  that  rather  than  improve 
the  road  to  Grand  View  a  new  rim  road  should  be  built.  The 
idea  of  rebuilding  the  old  road  appeals  to  me,  because  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  ooserve  the  forest  and  other  features  of  the  park 
aside  from  the  canyon  itself,  while  a  rim  road  to  Grand  View  would 
be  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Hermit  Rim  Road. 

If  this  Grand  View  and  Desert  View  Road  can  be  maintained 
for  automobile  traffic  10  or  11  months  of  the  year,  thousands  of 
people  will  spend  more  time  in  the  park  and  will  make  trips  that 
are  now  impossible  on  accoimt  of  road  conditions  in  the  wet  season. 

GRAND  CANVON  ROADS  IN  THE  NEXT  BUDGET. 

Should  Congress  approve  the  pending  road  budg:et  for  the  national 
parks,  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  available  during  the  next  three 
years  to  reconstruct  the  Grand  View  Road,  greaUy  improve  the 
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road  to  Desert  View  and  beyond,  rebuild  the  road  to  the  south 
or  Maine  entrance,  to  make  the  road  to  the  region  of  the  Havasupai 
Reservation  westward  from  park  headquarters  passable  for  auto- 
mobiles part  of  the  year;  also  some  improvement  can  be  made  on 
roads  leading  to  a  few  of  the  spectacular  points  on  the  North  Rim. 

PORBSTS  OP  THB  GRAND  CANYON. 

Few  visitors  are  aware  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
forests  on  both  rims.  There  are  few  remaining  stands  of  timber 
in  America  that  equal  these  forests,  and  yet  they  may  all  be  destroyed 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  within  a  few  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  relatively  small  tracts  within  the  park  lin^,  which  are  very 
close  to  the  canyon  rims.  Lumbering  is  already  in  progress  outside 
the  park  on  the  south,  and  the  lovety  stands  of  pines  that  border 
the  south  line  will  soon  be  gone.  On  the  north  the  magnificent 
Kaibab  Forest  remains  in  its  natiu'al  state.  It  may  be  a  few  years 
and  it  may  be  many  before  the  ax  and  the  saw  begin  work  in  this 
forest,  but  imless  protected  by  law,  sooner  or  later  it  will  go.  Great 
herds  of  deer  abound  in  this  forest,  and  they,  too,  should  be  preserved. 

THB  PRBSIDBNT*S   PORBST. 

While  discussing  the  Kaibab  Forest  with  E.  J.  Marshall,  head  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  Cattle  Co.,  the  director  urged  the  elimination  of  the 
cattle  from  the  southern  section  of  this  forest,  which  was  being 
heavily  grazed  with  detriment  both  to  the  forest  and  to  the  deer: 
also  the  cattle  were  grazing  considerably  on  the  park  lands  due  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  drift  fences.  Mr.  Marshall  promised  to  withdraw 
all  his  cattle  and  turn  over  his  improvements  to  the  Government, 
provided  the  land  should  not  again  be  CTazed  by  live  stock.  It  was 
our  idea  that  that  part  of  the  n)rest,  which  was  to  be  evacuated  by 
Mr.  MarshalFs  concern,  ought  to  be  permanently  reserved  and  the 
timber  and  game  carefully  protected  nenceforth  just  as  they  would 
be  were  the  territory  included  in  the  park.  Park  extension,  however, 
was  not  contemplated  at  the  time.  Not  over  a  third  of  the  forest 
was  involved  in  tnis  general  plan. 

A  suggestion  was  then  made  by  a  well-known  writer  that  the 
whole  Kaibab  Forest  be  perpetually  reserved  and  called  **Thc 
President's  Forest."  His  idea,  which  was  not  ours,  was  given 
wide  publicity  and  resulted  in  a  storm  of  protest  from  cattle  and 
sheep  men  who  use  range  west  and  north  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Grand  Canyon  Cattle  Co.;  also  from  the  county  which  derives  revenue 
from  the  forest.  This  caused  the  whole  project  to  fall  and  nothing 
was  accomplished,  although  a  bill  was  introduced  to  designate  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Kaibab  Forest  the  President's  Forest,  and  make  it  a  game 
and  timber  sanctuary  to  remain  under  the  Forest  Service. 

The  President's  Forest  is  a  noble  conception  and  should  ultimately 
be  established.  At  any  rate,  the  Amencan  people  should  see  to  it 
that  a  portion  of  this  wonderful  forest  is  preserved  forever  in  its 
natural  state,  either  by  adding  a  reasonable  area  to  the  national  park, 
or  by  having  it  reserved  imder  Forest  Service  jurisdiction.  It  would 
be  highly  desirable  also  if  some  of  the  timber  that  borders  the  south 
park  line  could  be  similarly  protected. 
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NORTH  RIM  OBVBLOPMBNT. 

While  access  to  the  North  Rim  from  Utah  points  is  being  constantly 
improved  and  it  is  hkely  that  a  chain  of  hotels,  camps,  and  lodges 
with  adequate  transportation  facilities  will  soon  be  built  and  while 
diere  are  magnificent  canyon,  forest,  and  wild  life  scenes  to  be  ob- 
served from  tne  North  Rim,  for  many  years  the  South  Rim,  open  all 
year  with  a  raiboad  into  the  park  itself,  with  long  established  accom- 
modations for  tourists  and  with  other  natural  advantages,  will  deserve 
and  receive  the  larger  share  of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  park. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  SOLVBD. 

ft 

In  assuming  control  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Park  there  was  instifficient 
realization  on  oiu*  part  of  the  inade(}uacy  of  accommodations  for  a 
park  force,  nor  was  provision  made  in  appropriations  for  reasonable 
care  of  our  own  employees.  This  resulted  in  dissatisfaction  and  inef- 
ficiency, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  necessary  permanent  em- 
ployees were  kept  in  the  park.  Supt.  D.  L.  Reabum  resigned  in 
December,  1921,  and  Col,  W.  W.  Crosby  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  in  February  of  this  year;  Col.  John  K.  White,  superintendent  of 
Sequoia  Park,  and  formerly  chief  ranger  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  taking 
charge  of  the  park  in  the  meantime.  Under  Colonel  Crosoy  housing 
of  the  park  employees  has  been  given  needed  attention.  New  equip- 
ment has  been  secured;  the  telephone  lines  have  been  rebuilt;  new 
Eaths  along  the  rim  have  been  constructed;  existing  improvements 
ave  been  well  maintained;  property  has  all  been  mventoried  and 
stored  in  sheds  and  warehouses ;  and  in  other  directions,  while  efficiently 
maintaining  and  protecting  the  park,  preparations  have  been  ma^e 
and  an  oi^anization  developed  to  accomplish  big  results  when  more 
funds  are  available.  In  other  words  the  park  is  ready  to  do  business 
in  a  reaUy  broad-gauge  way.  Furthermore,  Superintendent  Crosby 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  gateway  cities  and  has  increased  the 
prestige  of  the  park  in  these  communities. 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  at  last  coming  into  its  own,  but 
its  needs  are  many  and  varied  and  it  should  be  resized  by  Congress 
as  well  as  by  ourselves  that  the  Grand  Canyon  is  surpassed  by  no 
other  park  in  scenic  sjjlendors  or  in  importance  from  the  standpoint 
01  prestige  of  the  service,  the  department,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  general,  because  it  is  visited  every  month  in  the  year  by 
people  from  all  over  the  world. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  continues  to  lead  all  other 
parks  in  the  number  of  visitors  recorded  despite  the  fact  that  this 
year  there  was  a  falling  oflf  from  the  high  record  of  last  year.  This 
was  due  in  large  part  to.  the  long-continued  railroad  and  coal  strikes, 
there  being  comparatively  little  travel  from  distant  points  after 
September  1,  September  having  usually  a  heavy  travel. 

The  class  of  accommodations  demanded  by  the  traveling  public 
has  also  changed  considerably  during  the  past  few  years.  Two 
years  ago  hotel  accommodations  and  the  more  expensive  class  of 
cottages  were  in  great  demand;  this  year  the  great  demand  has  been 
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for  camp  grounds  and  inexpensive  cottages.  However,  the  14 
hotels  within  the  park  limits^  5  operated  under  Government  super- 
vision, have  enjoyed  a  gratifying  patronage.  The  transportation 
company,  operating  under  Grovemment  franchise,  enjoyea  a  pros- 
perous season,  hanming  a  large  number  of  special  railroad  tour  parties 
m  addition  to  regular  traffic.  The  circle  tnp  from  Denver  to  Denver 
by  way  of  Fall  River  Pass  and  Grand  Lake  was  especially  popular. 

ADDITIONAL  CAMP  GROUNDS  NBBDBD. 

The  demand  for  camp  grounds  created  a  difficult  problem.  At 
present  the  only  camp  ground  in  the  park  is  in  Glacier  Basin,  and  its 
capacity  was  overtajcra  during  most  of  the  season.  Because  of 
crowded  conditions  Glacier  Creek,  the  source  of  water  supplv,  became 
subject  to  contamination  and  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  spring 
water  at  this  point.  There  is  no  other  suitable  place  for  campers  on 
the  eastern  side  without  encroaching  on  private  property.  There 
are  a  number  of  private  camp  grounds  located  along  the  roads, 
radiating  from  Estes  Park  village,  most  of  which  maJse  a  chur^  of 
50  cents  per  night  per  car.  Above  the  private  camp  grounds  visitors 
have  camped  on  private  property,  especiallv  alon^  the  Fall  River 
Road,  but  the  ci^  of  Loveland  complained,  that  its  water  supply 
was  being  contaminated  and  owners  of  this  private  land,  finding 
that  the  campers  were  careless  and  damaging  tine  places  where  they 
camped,  have  fenced  off  their  property,  with  the  result  that  campers 
are  having  increased  difficulty  in  nndmg  a  space  for  overnight  camp- 
ing. The  only  apparent  solution  of  this  proolem  will  be  for  tiie  town 
of  Estes  Park  or  for  the  Government  to  purchase  suitable  grounds 
near  the  village  for  camp  ground  purposes. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  general  condition  of  roads  has  been  better  than  during"  any 
previous  season  in  the  history  of  the  park,  this  being  due  in  large 
part  to  the  dry  season.  The  Fall  River  Road  was  opened  to  travel 
on  Jime  15  after  the  removal  of  snow  near  the  summit  of  Fall  River 
Pass,  about  two  tons  of  T.  N.  T.  beinc  used  in  this  snow  removd 
work.  The  work  of  widenmg  the  second,  tenth,  and  eleventh  switoh- 
back  curves  of  the  Fall  River  Road  was  completed  and  these  curves 
are  now  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  longwheelbased  cars 
without  backing.  The  Colorado  State  Highway  Department  ^so 
employed  a  force  of  men  and  teams  for  other  work  on  the  Fall  River 
Road  and  did  effective  work  in  widening  and  reducing  heavy  grades. 

While  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  new  traUs 
and  onl^  S'2,000  for  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,  a  large  amount  of 
trail  maintenance  was  accomplished.  The  trail  to  the  summit  of 
Longs  Peak  was  marked  by  painted  symbols,  which  ^eatly  lessened 
the  danger  of  people  losing  the  trail  and  getting  mto  dangerous 
places.  Over  1,000  people  made  the  climb  to  the  summit  of  Longs 
Peak,  altitude  14,255  feet,  during  the  season,  half  to  two-thirds  of 
these  making  the  ascent  without  ficensed  guides. 

NBW   BUILDINGS. 

An  attractive  three-room  log  ranger  station  was  constructed  at 
Horseshoe  Park  and  occupied  as  a  permanent  station  during  the 
summer.    A  stone  shelter  cabin  was  erected  at  the  summit  of  Fall 
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Siver  Pass  and  forms  a  pleasing  and  permanent  structure,  which  will 
witiistand  the  severest  winter  storms.  It  is  used  daily  Inr  many 
visitors  and  is  most  useful  during  storms,  which  are  frequently  severe 
at  tlus  location,  even  in  summer. 

TBLBPHONB  LINB  COMPLETBD. 

The  Fall  River  telephone  line,  which  was  partially  constructed 
last  season,  was  completed  this  year,  a  distance  of  approximately 
16  miles  being  built.  Emergency  telephones  were  installed  along 
the  line  at  intervals  of  approximately  5  miles,  and  motorists  who  are 
stalled  on  the  mountain  tor  any  reason  may  call  for  assistance  without 
walking  over  2^  miles. 

FISH  PLANTING. 

Fish  from  the  Estcs  Park  State  fish  hatchery  were  planted  in  park 
waters,  including  370,000  eastern  brook  trout  and  25,000  native  trout. 
In  addition  330,000  native  park  trout  were  planted  in  waters  adjacent 
to  the  park. 

WINTER  SPORTS. 

Winter  sports  in  Rocky  Moimtain  National  Park  are  rapidly  being 
developed  and  the  park's  opportunities  for  these  sports  are  becoming 
more  extensively  known.  Tne  ski  and  toboggan  courses  at  Fern  Lake 
were  in  better  shape  than  ever  before,  as  a  result  of  work  done  by  the 
park  rangers. 

LAWSUIT  TO  DETERMINE  JURISDICTION. 

On  July  27  Lee  and  Shaw,  attorneys,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  obtained 
pennission  from  Governor  Shoup  to  bring  a  suit,  in  the  name  of  the 
^tate  of  Colorado,  against  the  superintendent  of  the  park  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  have  jurisdiction  over  the  roads  in  the  park.  The  suit  was 
filed  on  August  5  in  the  Federal  district  court,  and  on  September  7 
United  States  district  attorney  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit, 
which  motion  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREO. 

This  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  Crater  Lake  National 
Park.  It  has  taken  its  place  with  the  other  big  parks  of  the  West, 
having  developments  in  progress  that  insure  adequate  facilities  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors  not  only  now  but  for  those  of  the  future. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  CHANQES  HANDS. 

Last  year  we  recorded  the  hopeful  outlook  for  a  permanent  change 
in  conditions  which  was  made  possible  by  the  leasing  of  the  Crater 
l4ike  Co.'s  property  by  a  new  corporation,  the  stockholders  of  which 
were  business  men  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Oregon,  who 
recognized  that  in  Crater  Lake  Park  was  Oregon's  greatest  scenic 
asset  and  natural  tourist  attraction.  In  May,  1922,  this  group  of 
men,  headed  by  Mr.  Eric  V.  Hauser  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  of  Portland, 
acquired  the  property  leased  by  them  last  year,  purchasing  it  from 
the  Parkhurst  interests  who  had  pioneered  in  hotel  and  transportation 
service  in  the  park,  but  who,  m  recent  years,  found  the  financial 
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burden  of  keeping  up  with  the  demand  for  more  and  better  accom- 
modations too  heavy  to  carry.  Immediately  upon  acquiring  tihe 
property  the  new  owners  developed  an  organization  for  caring  for 
the. season's  travel,  and  also  began  planning  for  future  improve- 
ments. The  Crater  Lake  Lodge  was  further  improved  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  this  year,  and  plans  were  drawn  for  the  erection 
of  an  80-room  addition.  At  the  present  time  the  stonework  is 
practically  finished,  and  the  structure  will  be  entirely  completed  and 
lumished  by  the  opening  of  the  1924  season.  The  architecture  of 
the  new  wing  follows  the  design  of  the  old  lodge,  stone  being  used 
for  foundations  and  for  the  wans  up  to  the  second  floor. 

IMPROVBD  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIBS. 

Hardly  less  important  than  the  new  hotel  wing  is  the  improve- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  made  this  year,  a  fleet  of  powerful 
new  seven-passenger  touring  cars  being  established  between  the  park 
and  its  gateway  cities,  Medford  and  Klamath  Falls.  Service  in  all 
lines  of  activity  engatged  in  by  the  public  utility  under  its  new  mcuaage- 
ment  was  high  class  in  every  respect,  and  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
compliments,  while  jpractically  no  adverse  criticism  or  complaint  was 
heard  by  Park  Service  officials. 

NBW  FRANCHISE  ISSUED.  t 

In  order  to  protect  the  investment  of  the  new  owners  of  the  Crater 
Lake  utility  and  to  encourage  them  in  the  development  of  their  plans 
for  further  comprehensive  improvements  and  extensions  in  accom- 
modations for  park  visitors,  a  new  franchise  was  granted  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  Co.,  the  corporate  name  under  which  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  enterprise  transact  their  business.  The  term  of  the 
new  franchise  is  20  years,  and  while  it  offers  inducements  for  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  Crater  Lake  properties,  it  also  carri« 
reciprocal  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  demand  for  increased  facilities,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  with 
due  regard  to  the  short  season,  reasonable  return  on  the  investment, 
and  similar  considerations. 

Great  credit  for  the  successful  consummation  of  the  transactions 
involving  the  purchase  of  the  park  utility  is  due  the  superintendent 
of  the  park,  who  was  able  to  adjust  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property,  largely  because  of  the  great  confidence  in  his 
judgment  that  all  parties  to  the  transactions  had,  and  because  of  the 
personal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them. 

APPROACH  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT  RAPID. 

Another  encouraging  result  of  the  year  to  be  noted  here  is  the 
steady  improvement  of  the  main  approach  roads  to  the  park.  Almost 
every  mile  of  the  roads  betweem  the  gateway  cities  is  ready  for  ma- 
cadam or  gravel  surfacing  or  is  actually  being  siu^faced,  the  grading 
work  and  drainage  being  practically  completed.  Good  progress  is 
being  made  on  the  approach  road  from  Bend,  and  the  Forest  Service 
has  built  a  new  road  to  the  north  park  line  from  the  Diamond  Lake 
region  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  added  to  the  park.  A  few  years 
ago  the  park  roads  were  the  best  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  but  within  a  year  it  appears  that  progress  all  around  the 
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park,  while  we  have  been  at  a  standstill  in  the  park,  will  leave  us 
with  the  worst  roads  in  that  section. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  permanent  improvement  of  the  park 
roads  by  surfacing  must  be  made.  Provision  for  this  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  general  roacj  budget,  and  much  can  be  accomplished 
in  three  years  to  put  the  park  roads  on  a  par  with  the  State  roads 
•f  the  appropriations  requested-  are  granted. 

QBNERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THB  PARK  GOOD.  * 

Aside  from  the  surface  of  the  roads  park  facilities  are  in 
excellent  condition.  Much  progress  was  made  during  the  seasoni 
just  closed  in  repairing  buildmgs,  cleaning  grounds,  rebuilding 
telephone  lines,  etc.  New  tanks  and  tankhouses  were  erected  at 
vanous  points  on  the  rim  road,  which  encircles  the  crater  in  order 
that  park  road  crews  and  motorists  might  be  able  to  get  water  with 
more  facility;  much  attention  was  given  to  betterment  of  sanitary 
conditions;  and  the  camp  grounds,  which  were  used  more  than  ever 
before  by  motorists,  were  splendidly  maintained  all  season.  Travel 
increasea  more  than  10  per  cent  over  last  year's  total  number  of 
visitors. 

FISH  AND  GAME  HAVE  BETTER  SEASON  THAN   USUAL. 

Deer  and  bear  have  been  seen  in  the  park  this  year  in  ^eater 
numbers  than  ever  before  and  there  have  been  more  bu^ds  in  evidence 
than  usual.  A  heavy  planting  of  rainbow  fihgerlings  was  made  in 
Crater  Lake  in  August,  but  all  summer  fishing  was  unusually  good. 
There  was  an  extraordinary  intierest  taken  in  the  flowers  of  the  park 
by  this  yearns  visitors  and  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  a 
publication  telling  about  the  flora  of  the  park  region.  This  we  hope 
can  soon  be  suppBed. 

DIAMOND  LAKE  PROJECT  STILL  PENDING. 

We  are  sorry  to  report  again  this  year  that  the  Diamond  Lake 
region  has  not  yet  been  added  to  the  park.  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  pending  extension  bill  during  the  past  year.  Sentiment  in 
Oregon  is  now.generally  favorable  to  the  project,  practicaUy  all  of  the 
organizations  that  have  heretofore  opposed  the  measure  now  being 
in  favor  of  the  plan  to  add  Diamond  Lake  and  its  adjacent  mountain 
region  to  the  park.  We  have  conclusively  proved  that  the  territory 
proposed  for  park  enlargement  is  of  no  commercial  value  even  for 
pasturage  of  live  stock,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
extension  of  the  park  can  not  now  be  made.  In  the  meantime 
the  usefulness  of  the  region  for  park  purposes  is  being  impaired  by 
the  granting  of  summer  nome  sites  to  individuals  and  the  leasing  of 
other  sites  for  small  business  enterprises.  It  is  hoped  that  early 
action  on  the  pending  bill  may  be  taken  by  Congress. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK.  WASH. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  as 
her  best  friends  two  great  cities,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  that  have  ever 
been  interested  in  her  welfare  and  ready  to  help  her.  Recognizing 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Federal  Government  should  be^in 
road  improvement  and  construction  in  the  park,  on  a  scale  reasonably 
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commensurate  with  what  the  State  is  doing  on  approach  roads, 
citizens  of  these  cities  joined  in  a  huge  celebration  on  June  15,  the 
day  the  park  opened.  Parades  were  held  in  both  cities,  after  which 
most  particip^ts  went  to  the  park,  where  formal  ceremonies  openiag 
the  season  were  held  at  Longmire  Springs  in  the  evening.    The 

S>vemor  of  the  State  and  the  general  commanding  the  troops  at 
amp  Lewis  took  part  in  all  events  of  the  day.  Newspapers  carried 
detailed  reports  of  the  opening  celebration.  Speeches  made  during 
the  day  urged  increased  Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads 
within  the  park.  Editorial  conmient  on  the  opening  day  events 
stressed  the  necessity  for  better  financial  consideration  of  the  park 
by  Congress. 

ROADS  WORSE  THAN  EVER. 

The  park  roads  have  been  badly  worn  in  past  years  by  heavy  auto- 
mobile trafl5c  because  there  were  insufficient  funds  available  for  main- 
tenance. This  year  the  roads  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  disrepair,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overcome  with  the  available  meager  fimds. 
Considerably  less  money  was  granted  the  park  this  year  than  was 
appropriated  last  year,  despite  the  increase  m  travel  and  the  gradual 
impairment  of  the  roads  by  the  heavy  traffic.  Gravel  surfacing  of 
the  highway  most  used,  the  Nisqually  entrance  to  Paradise  Vwley 
road,  was  nearly  worn  out  before  the  season  opened,  and  under  tlie 
sustained  heavy  traffic  of  the  summer,  which  was  one  of  the  driest 
on  record,  the  road  went  to  pieces.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
this  highway  be  paved  at  least  as  far  as  Longmire  Springs  and  sur- 
faced with  crushed  rock  between  that  point  and  Paradise  Valley. 
Hiere  is  no  more  important  road-improvement  project  in  the  national- 
park  system  than  the  surfacing  of  this  road,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  used  by  all  visitors  both  coming  and  going.  The 
present  condition  of  the  road  is  particularly  obnoxious  and  disagree- 
able to  visitors,  not  only  because  of  the  ruts,  chuck  holes,  and  dust, 
but  also  because  the  roaa  connects  with  excellent  surfaced  State  roads 
that  lead  to  the  park  boundary.  Within  the  present  year  the  pave- 
ment of  the  State  highway  leading  to  the  Nisqually  entrance  will  be 
completed. 

THE  WEST  SIDE  ROAD  SYSTEM  NEXT. 

Under  appropriations  available  for  the  current  year  the  Carbon 
River  Road  is  being  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Carbon  Glacier 
and  considerably  more  work  has  been  done  on  the  widening  of  the 
road  to  Paradise  Valley  above  the  Nisqually  Glacier,  also  work  has 

f regressed  satisfactorily  on  the  new  road  above  Narada  Falls, 
nsufficient  appropriations  have  made  it  impossible  to  complete  this 
very  important  widening  work  undertaken  originally  for  the  purpose 
of  making  possible  two-way  traffic  between  the  Glacier  and  raradise 
VaUey. 

Only  an  extremely  small  part  of  Mount  Rainier  Park  is  accessible 
by  automobile  road,  and  now  that  the  Carbon  River  Highway  leading 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  park  is  completed  the  need  for  a  road 
alon^  the  west  side  of  Mount  Rainier  is  very  apparent.  This  road 
will  be  costlv  but  when  completed  will  be  one  of  tne  scenic  highways 
of  the  world,  touching  as  it  will  many  glaciers,  traversing  numerous 
glaciated  gorges,  deep  and  rugged,  and  passing  through  vast  forests. 
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Its  Health-Giving  Spring  Waters  Annually  Attract  Thousands 
OF  Visitors. 

PLATT    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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The   First  Car  Through  to  Paradise    Inn.  June  24,  1922. 
MOUNT    RAINIER    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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A.  A   Nature  Guide  Lecture  Under  the  Biq  Trees. 


B.  YouNQ  Boys  Who  Acquire  a  Love  for  Nature  Are^Our  Best 
Future  Citizens. 

SEQUOIA    NATIONAL    PARK, 

PHOTOQIfAPHEO  BV  LINOLEY  EDDY. 
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A.  The  Watchman  Guards  the  Portal  to  Zion  Canyon. 


PHOTOQRAPM   BV  WM.  CRAWFORO. 


B.  The  Administrative  and  Checking  Building  Near  the  Park 

Entrance. 

ZION    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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Mount  McKinley  Reflected   in   Wonder   Lake. 
MOUNT  Mckinley  national  park. 


OREGON'S  Greatest  Scenic  Asset  and   Natural  Tourist 
Attraction. 

crater  lake  national  park. 
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Should  a  million  dollars  be  granted  to  this  park  for  road  work  during 
the  next  three  years,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  doing  for  the 
park  far  less  than  the  State  and  adjacent  counties  have  done  in  the 
wav  of  making  the  park  accessible  oy  fine  graded  and  paved  roads 
ana  will  have  expended  only  a  nominal  sum  as  compared  with  what 
may  be  termed  ^'local"  appropriations  for  the  approach  highways. 
I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  that  every  reasonable  effort  be 
made  to  secure  for  Mount  Rainier  what  she  really  deserves  in  appro- 
priations for  road  improvement. 

CITIZENS  PROVE  THEIR  FAITH  IN  THE  PARK. 

An  amazing  fact  about  the  Mount  Rainier  situation  is  that  the 
public-service  corporation,  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  organized 
to  develop  hotel,  transportation,  and  other  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  in  the  park,  has  actually  expended  in  improve- 
ments in  the  past  5  years  more  money  than  the  Federal  Grovemment 
bis  expended  in  the  23  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  creation 
of  the  park.  Accommodations  for  tourists  in  Mount  Rainier  Park, 
made  available  through  the  effort  and  funds  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Washington,  compare  favorably  with  tne  facihties  of  the 
other  parks  and  with  those  of  other  resort  regions  of  the  world.  The 
company  continues  to  add  to  its  facilities  each  year,  and  during  the 
current  year  many  important  additions  were  made  to  its  equipment, 
although  not  so  much  building  was  accomplished  as  we  were  able  to 
record  a  year  ago. 

TRAVEL  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE. 

Tourist  travel  this  year  increased  more  than  20  per  cent  over  last 
year's  figures,  and  so  far  as  the  public  utility  was  concerned  its  share  . 
of  this  increased  patronage  was  cared  for  with  a  high  degree  of  satis- 
faction, both  to  the  tourists  and  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
Camp  grounds  maintained  by  the  Government,  however,  were  inade- 
quate. It  is  absolutely  necessary  during  the  comine  year  that  these 
camping  facilities  be  expanded  at  both  Paradise  Valley  and  Lon^- 
mire  Spring.  Commumty  centers,  such  as  have  been  ouilt  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  are  badly  needed  in  Moimt  Rainier  because  of  fre- 
quent rains.  At  Lon^ire  Springs  a  new  automobile  camp,  with 
almost  unlimited  facilities  for  campers,  can  be  built  across  the  river 
from  headquarters  and  it  is  here  mat  the  community  center  should 
be  constructed.  The  initial  investment  in  this  camp  groimd  will  be 
heavy,  but  once  made  the  camp  ground  can  be  enlarged  easily  with 
a  minimum  of  expense. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  SATISFACTORILY  BBQUN. 

For  the  first  time  nature  guide  service  was  conducted  in  the  park, 
both  at  Lonsmire  Springs  and  at  Paradise  Valley.  Lectures  were 
eiven  by  Pane  Service  men  and  field  trips  were  organized  and  con- 
ducted for  the  studv  of  geology,  trees,  flowers,  and  animal  life. 
This  service  was  much  appreciated  by  tourists  and  proved  to  be  very 
popular. 

CHANGE  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL. 

In  June  Supt.  W.  H.  Peters  resigied  to  become  general  manager 
of  the  port  of  Qrays  Harbor,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Nelson,  for  many  years 
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connected  with  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey,  was  detailed  to 
the  park  as  acting  superintendent.  This  change  in  superintendent 
came  at  the  onenmg  of  the  season,  and  the  new  superintendent  took 
charee  xmder  ttie  handicap  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  park  conditions, 
combined  with  the  obligation  of  vigorously  pushing  work  incidental 
to  opening  the  park.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  natural  executive  ability 
that  the  park  was  operated  during  its  season  of  heaviest  travel  witn 
general  satisfaction  to  aU  interested  in  Mount  Rainier. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  MONT. 

This  season  in  Glacier  National  Park  in  many  respects  was  similar 
to  the  Mount  Rainier  season.  It  enjoyed  heavier  patronage  than 
ever  before,  but  received  sopae  adverse  criticism  on  account  of  the 
unsatisfactoiy  road  conditions,  which,  however,  were  not  in  any 
respect  the  fault  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

SMALL  MAINTENANCE  FUNDS  FOR  ROADS  BRING  CRITICISM. 

The  park  roads,  particularly  those  on  the  east  side,  connecting 
Glacier  Park  Station  and  the  Many  Glacier  Region  and  the  Two 
Medicine  Road  were  not  constructed  for  heavy  automobile  traffic. 
In  many  places  the  roads  are  narrow,  there  are  numerous  sharp 
curves,  amd  a  large  part  of  the  road  is  devoid  of  surfacing  of  any  kina. 
For  several  years  we  have  been  graveling  sections  of  this  highway, 
but  there  have  never  been  sufficient  funds  available  to  give  any  sec- 
tion a  heavy  surfacing  of  gravel,  and  on  certain  lon^  stretcnes  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  gravel  at  all.  This  year,  largely  due  to  lack  of  gravel 
on  a  dangerous  section,  a  car  skidded  while  the  road  was  wet  and  was 
*  thrown  over  an  embankment,  causing  the  death  of  the  driver.  This 
was  the  only  fatal  accident  in  any  national  park  that  could  in  any  way 
be  attributed  to  road  conditions.  Funds  should  be  provided  for  the 
proper  construction  of  this  important  Glacier  Park  highway  and  for 
its  surfacing. 

Aside  from  road  conditions,  all  operations  in  the  park,  both  by 
business  interests  operating  hotels,  chalets,  transportation  lines, 
and  other  facilities,  and  by  the  Government,  were  conducted  with  a 
high  order  of  efficiency  and  to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  the 
traveling  public. 

EPFICIENT  RANOBR  WORK. 

The  park  organization,  particularly  the  rangers,  performed  excel- 
lent service  in  the  protection  of  the  park's  natural  features  and 
particularly  in  fire  patrol.  The  season  was  dry  and  there  were  many 
electrical  storms,  wnich  started  fires  in  the  heavy  forests  of  the  park. 
Due  to  prompt  action  of  the  patrolling  forces,  none  of  the  fires  caused 
much  damage  to  park  timber.  Unfortunately,  much  adverse 
pubUcity  regarding  nres  in  the  park  was  issued  in  connection  with 
dangerous  fires  burning  on  forest  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
news  items  regarding  alleged  park  fires  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
couraged travel  to  the  pane  early  in  August.  It  is  regretted  that 
publicity  items  of  this  kind  are  circulated  when  they  have  no  basis 
in  fact,  because  they  alwi^ys  discourage  a  certain  amount  of  travel 
and  thus  disappoint  many  people  who  have  made  plans  for  park 
tours. 
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CONSTRUCTION  WORK  PROQRBSSINQ  RAPIDLY. 

While  the  Glacier  Park  appropriations  were  considerably  less  than 
the  estimates  submitted  a  year  ago,  enough  money  was  provided  to 
continue  the  Transmountain  Road  about  7  miles  up  McDonald 
Greek  from  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  to  which  point  the  highway 
was  finished  under  last  year's  appropriations.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  contract.  Provision  is  made  in  the  general  road  budget 
for  the  completion  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  and  when  this  high- 
way is  ready  for  travel  we  can  expect  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  motorists  who  visit  Glacier  National  Park.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  necessary  to  ship  automobiles  from  one  side  of  the 
park  to  the  other  by  tram.  This  is  a  costly  proposition  and  dis- 
courages motorists  from  visiting  the  park.  The  building  of  the 
TVansmountain  Road  is  a  good  mvestment  from  the  standpoint  of 
Congress  because  revenues  from  automobile  permits  will  greatly 
increase  when  the  opportunity  is  afforded  motorists  to  cross  the 
mountains  by  the  automobile  highway. 

Considerable  improvement  work  was  accomplished  on  the  North 
Fork  Road.  This  work  was  important  because  of  the  estabUshment 
at  Bowman  Lake  of  the  Skylajid  Camps,  an  enterprise  undertaken 
this  year  for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities  especially  for  boys  in 
the  section  of  the  park  that  has  almost  every  natural  feature  that 
would  appeal  to  the  youthful  mind  and  eye.  The  improvement  of 
the  North  Fork  Road  also  made  possible  better  access  to  ranger 
stations  along  the  west  Une  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  forward 
m  betterment  of  conditions  for  fighting  fires. 

The  hydroelectric  power  plant,  authorized  by  the  current  appro- 
priation bill,  will  shortly  be  completed.  This  plant  will  provide 
power  and  light  for  the  headquarters  establishment,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  its  construction  a  gravity  water  supply  has  been  established, 
providing  much  needed  water  for  care  of  groimds  and  for  use  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings. 

SEASON  NOTES  ON  GAME. 

As  noted  in  preceding  pages,  nearly  all  of  the  parks  suffered  during 
the  past  winter  from  heavy  snowfall  and  severe  cold.  Glacier  Park 
suffered  as  much  as  any  other  park  and  there  was  some  loss  of  big 
game.  A  careful  survey  of  wild  life  conditions  during  the  spring 
showed  that  the  losses  were  not  serious  and  that  there  is  still  an 
abundance  of  big  game  animals  in  the  park.  Deer,  big-horn  sheep, 
and  goats  are  doing  fine  and  the  elk  are  holding  their  own.  Preda- 
tory animals  were  hunted  throughout  the  winter  with  a  large  measure 
of  success-  among  other  predatory  animals,  31  mountain  lions  were 
killed.  Tnere  was  probably  the  usual  amount  of  slaughter  of  wild 
animals  by  Blackfeet  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  but  out- 
side of  the  park  lines,  however.  This  imauthorized  killing  can  not 
be  stopped  unless  the  east  park  line  is  moved  to  the  road  connecting 
Glacier  Park  Station  with  the  St.  Mary  and  the  Many  Glacier  region. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Our  operations  in  Sequoia  National  Park  have  been  marked  with 
progress.  The  park  itself  has  given  greater  service  to  the  people 
despite  the  fact  that  travel  decreased  slightly.  This  year  27,514 
visitors  are  recorded  as  compared  with  28,263  visitors  in  1921. 
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MIODLB  PORK  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  PROQRBSSBS. 

Adyancement  has  been  made  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  to  Giant 
Forest,  3^  miles  having  been  built,  and  preliminary  work  extended 
1  mile  farther.  It  is  hoped  that  by  July  1,  1923,  it  will  be  possible 
to  tie  on  to  the  old  Smith  grade,  2i  miles  below  Giant  Forest,  and 

germit  travel  to  use  that  avenue  of  approach  until  the  new  grade  to 
►uena  Vista  Point  can  be  constructea. 

IMPORTANT  IMPROVBMBNTS. 

Other  important  improvements  include  remodeling  of  two  cabins 
in  Giant  Forest  for  quarters;  two  footbridges  built  on  Koimd  Meadow 
and  5  miles  of  hiding  trails  improved;  pavilion  at  Giant  Forest 
roofed  and  inclosed;  storehouse  and  other  building  covered  with 
shakes;  the  construction  of  a  telephone  line  from  Redhill  to  Hospital 
Rock,  9  miles;  water  piped  to  Aider  Creek  ranger  station;  the  sys- 
tem at  Watson's  spring  improved;  one  mile  of  water  extension  in- 
stalled at  Giant  Forest  and  a  5,000  gallon  tank  located  at  the  corral. 
Because  of  shortage  of  funds  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  and  repair 
roads,  trails,  buildings,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  as  should  be  done,  out 
communications  were  established  on  scnedule  time  in  the  spring  and 
were  practically  uninterrupted  during  the  season. 

BDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  SBRVICB. 

The  Tulare  County  Library  maintained  a  branch  in  the  Giant 
Forest  with  a  selection  of  books  on  nature  subjects  which  were 
eagerly  sought  by  visitors.  A  nature  guide  service  was  provided 
under  the  direction  of  United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Fry. 
Excellent  nature  notes  prepared  by  Judge  Fry  have  been  wdcomed 
by  naturalists  and  newspapers.  A  wild  flower  show  at  Giant  Forest 
attracted  many  visitors  and  an  auspicious  start  was  made  in  collect- 
ing natural  history  specimens  for  a  museum.  On  August  26  and  27 
the  Mountain,  Forest,  and  Desert  Players  presented  *'Ersa  of  the 
Red  Trees''  under  the  General  Sherman  Tree.  All  who  saw  this 
pageant  of  the  seguoias  were  impressed  by  its  beauty  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  created  respect  for  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
park. 

PROPOSED  ROOSBVBLT-SBQUOIA  EXTENSION. 

The  proposed  Roosevelt-^equoia  Park  extension  has  not  yet 
become  an  accomplished  fact;  the  proposed  legislation  still  remain- 
ing pending  in  Congress.  The  greater  park,  when  rounded  out  by 
the  inclusion  of  some  950  square  miles  of  magnificent  mountain  and 
canvon  scenery,  will  equal  any  national  park  m  beauty,  and  provide 
a  playground  area  unmatched  in  opportunities  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion, nature  study,  mountain  climbing,  and  other  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation. 

The  present  bill  cuts  off  three  southern  townships  of  the  present 
Sequoia  National  Park,  but  is  a  compromise  agreea  to  by  both  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As 
the  area  to  be  excised  contains  excellent  range  for  deer,  which  have 
been  protected  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  park  in  1890,  it  should 
by  all  means  be  established  as  a  game  refuge. 
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^  PRIVATB  HOLDING  ACQUIRED. 

During  the  year  the  so-called  Wolverton  Dam  tract,  an  area  of  160 
acres  owned  hy  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  was  relinquished 
to  the  Govenunent  by  the  corporation  by  deed  of  gift. 

LARQBR  APPROPRIATIONS  NBBDBD. 

Notwithstanding  its  area,  attractions,  accessibility^,  and  lai^e 
travel,  the  park  has  never  received  adequate  appropriations.  The 
ever-increasing  use  of  the  park  by  campers  urgently  demands  the 
installation  of  adequate  samtation  and  water  systems  and  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  camp  grounds.  The  completion  of  the 
Middle  Fork  Koad  will  greatl}^  increase  travel  to  the  park  and  conse- 
quently the  demand  for  additional  camping  areas. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

Many  achievements  have  marked  this  year's  operation  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  An  instance  worth  recording  is  that  for 
the  first  time  since  its  creation  park  officers  have  remamed  in  the 
park  at  headquarters  throughout  the  year,  the  superintendent  and 
nis  family,  with  one  employee,  staying  there  throughout  the  winter 
months.  As  it  required  three  days  by  pack  and  saddle  horses  to  make 
the  round  trip  for  mail  and  perisnabie  supplies  between  headquarters 
and  Mancos,  it  will  be  seen  that  winter  administration  of  this  park 
area  involves  some  hardships.  The  new  superintendent's  home, 
b^un  during  the  latter  part  of  the  travel  season,  was  put  under 
roof  before  snow  fell,  and  was  completed  for  habitation  throughout 
the  winter.  This  was  designed  after  the  style  of  building  of  the 
early  modem  Pueblo  Indians^  and  the  furniture,  following  the  old 
style  and  method  of  construction  introduced  by  the  early  Franciscan 
fathers,  was  built  during  the  winter  months.  The  entire  construc- 
tion of  the  house  and  nimishings  was  under  Superintendent  Nus- 
baum's  supervision,  and  the  work,  in  which  he  did  the  lion's  share, 
resulted  in  something  worthy  of  approval.  In  fact,  the  superin- 
tendent's residence  and  the  handmade  furniture,  all  designed  to 
fit  into  the  park  atmosphere,  proved  such  objects  of  attraction  to 
the  visitors  tnat  means  nad  to  oe  taken  to  arrange  for  special  hours 
of  inspection,  as  otherwise  the  superintendent  would  have  been 
forced  to  give  up  living  in  the  house. 

'  ADMINISTRATIVE  GROUP  PLAN  WORKED  OUT. 

Furthermore,  a  complete  and  interesting  plan  for  future  develop- 
ment of  an  administrative  group  was  worked  out  during  the  winter 
and  later  approved  by  the  assistant  landscape  engineer  after  studies 
on  the  ground.  This  group  includes  a  new  checking  and  adininis- 
tration  building  and  a  new  museum.  The  museum  will  be  a  gift  to 
the  park  by  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco.  The  material 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  section  of  the  building  is  now  being 
assembled.  The  administrative  and  checking  station  is  now  under 
construction  and  will  be  finished  during  the  winter.  The  building 
will  be  furnished  alone  the  lines  adopted  in  the  superintendent's 
home.  All  this  work  being  carried  on  under  Superintendent  Nus- 
baum's  personal  supervision  will  insure  its  high  quality  and  correct 
execution. 
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ARCHABOLOQICAL  WORK. 

Archaeological  work  was  continued  in  the  park  this  season  over  a 
period  of  three  months  under  the  direction  oi  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. His  work  included  iJie  excavation  and  repair  of  Pipe  Shrine 
House,  Far  View  Tower  and  kivas,  Unit  House,  partial  excavation 
of  Megalithic  House,  work  in  burial  mounds,  and  the  protection  of 
the  wdls  of  Far  View  House.     Doctor  Fewkes,  during  his  stay  in  the 

Eark,  also  gave  evening  camp-fire  talks  at  the  Circle  in  Spruce  Tree 
amp,  which  were  attended  nightly  by  nearly  every  visitor  in  the 
park. 

TRAVEL  RECORDS  -BROKEN. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  park  was  opened  15  days  later  than  usual, 
and  that  the  rail  strike  seriously  curtailed  rail  travel,  all  previous 
travel  records  have  been  broken  this  year.  Extension  of  the  public 
camp  ground  was  madq,  necessary,  there  being  as  many  as  34  cars 
in  tne  camp  ground  in  a  single  night.  Many  minor  improvements 
were  made  in  the  Spruce  Tree  Camp  and  guests  were  better  cared 
for  than  ever  before.  Further  improvements  and  increased  accom- 
modations are  necessary  and  these  are  being  planned  by  the  operator. 

ADEQUATE  WATER  SUPPLY  NECESSARY. 

An  adequate  water-supply  system  is  the  park's  greatest  need. 
Rain  and  surface  water  collected  and  retained  in  the  reservoir  seeps 
through  75  feet  of  sandstone  to  the  so-called  spring  stratum  at  the 
head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon,  when  it  is  again  collected.  An  addi- 
tional cistern  in  the  canyon  head  was  dug  out  and  enlarged  and  new 
water  lines  and  storage  tank  five  times  tne  size  of  the  old  one  were 
installed.  Water  from  the  cistern  is  pumped  to  the  tank  above  the 
camp  and  distributed  by  gravity.  Increased  storage  space  for  sur- 
face run-off  above  the  present  reservoir  and  at  least  one  additional 
storage  tank  above  the  camp  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  increased 
needs  next  year.  Fiu-ther  studies  for  increased  water  supply  must 
be  continued;  for  travel  to  the  park  will  be  limited  to  the  number 
of  visitors  who  can  be  supplied  with  water  at  any  given  time. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

Probably  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  park  highways  since  first 
constructed  is  me  reconstruction  this  year  of  the  old  abandoned 
Knife  Edge  entrance  road.  It  will  eliminate  5i  miles  of  uninteresting 
road  at  present  traveled  and  does  away  with  2,000  feet  of  adverse 
grade.  A  further  section  to  be  reconstructed  this  year  will  shorten  the 
so-called  new  road  to  the  crest  of  the  mesa  by  2  miles  and  wiU  elimi- 
nate many  dangerous  switchbacks  and  extreme  grades.  A  serious 
problem  was  encountered  in  this  work,  due  to  the  Tact  that  all  water 
used  in  the  road-crew  camps  and  for  the  steam  shovel  had  to  be 
hauled  in  by  truck  from  Mancos,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  Two  short- 
cut roads  a  little  over  a  mile  in  extent  have  been  constructed,  elimi- 
nating 4  miles  of  backtracking  in  visiting  the  ruins.  All  the  other 
roads  to  the  ruins  have  been  practically  rebuilt,  dangerous  curves 
rectified,  culverts  installed,  and  widened  and  graded  for  two-way 
traffic.  Never  before  have  the  park  roads  been  in  such  excellent 
shape. 
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Three  new  trails  were  built,  giving  new  and  better  access  to  several 
of  the  most  visited  ruins.  AU  old  trails  were  thoroughly  repaired 
and  put  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

MOUNT  McKINLEV  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA. 

The  Mount  McEanlev  National  Park  was  created  primarilv  for  pro- 
tection of  its  vast  heras  of  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  and  otner  game. 
To  afford  further  protection  to  important  breeding  grounds  of  the 
mountain  sheep  and  caribou  the  park  was,  on  Januarv  30,  1922, 
extended  by  act  of  €k>ngress  eastward  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  meridian,  thereby  adding  about  445  square  miles,  making  tae 
entire  park  area  2,645  sauare  miles,  the  second  largest  national  park. 
Under  the  law  creating  tne  park  mining  is  permitted,  and  prospectors 
and  miners  in  the  pans  may  take  and  kill  therein  so  much  game  or 
birds  as  may  be  ne^ed  for  th^r  actual  needs  when  short  of  food,  but 
in  no  case  are  animals  or  birds  permitted  to  be  killed  for  sale  or  removal 
therefrom  or  wantonly.     . 

COOPERATION  OP  ALASKAN    PEOPLE  QRATIPYINQ. 

Administration  of  the  park  area  was  assiuned  last  year  with  the 
appointment  of  Supt.  Henry  P.  Karstens  under  a  small  appropriation 
amounting  to  $8,000  granted  by  Congress.  A  similar  amount  was 
granted  by  Congress  for  this  year.  With  these  small  funds  little  more 
than  the  very  important  patrolling  work  for  game  protection  could  be 
undertaken.  The  supenntendent  has  endeavored  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Alaskan  people  in  the  protecting  of  the  wild  life  within 
toe  park  boundaries  by  presenting  the  need  for  such  protection  in  an 
open  and  frank  manner,  and  they  have  responded  splendidly.  Very 
little  poaching  now  goes  on  within  the  park  and  market  hunting  along 
the  park  boundaries  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Prior  to  defi- 
nite patrol  by  the  superintendent  and  his  ranger  assistant,  warning 
signs  against  poaching  were  posted  in  stations  along  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road and  also  at  strategic  places  along  the  park  boundary,  and  these 
tave  had  good  effect.  The  surveyors  of  the  Oeneral  Lana  Office  have 
cooperated  in  placing  the  latter  sims.  Altogether  the  cooperation 
afforded  by  the  Alaskan  people  has  been  most  gratifying. 

OFFICIAL   HEADQUARTERS    ESTABLISHED   AT   McKINLEY    PARK    STATION. 

The  General  Land  Office  of  the  Interior  Department  has  had  a  sur- 
vey party  in  the  field  now  two  seasons^  marking  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  park.  The  main  park  entrance  is  on  the 
eastern  boundary,  closely  approached  by  the  Alaska  Railroad.  The 
railroad  station  at  this  point  lias  been  named  McKinley  Park  Station. 
Here  the  superintendent's  official  headquarters  have  been  established 
and  a  base  camp  constructed.  At  this  point  a  strip  of  land  1  mile 
wide,  extending  from  the  railroad  into  the  park,  has  been  set  aside  by 
Executive  order  for  entrance  and  administrative  purposes.  A  road 
from  this  point  through  the  upper  passes  of  the  park  to  the  base  of 
Mount  McKinley,  a  (fistance  oi  about  85  miles,  is  the  park's  most 
urgent  road  need. 

QIFT  FOR  PARK  TRAILS. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  this  service,  is 
marking  out  a  good  trail  86  miles  in  length,  extending  from  McKinley 
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Park  Station  across  the  park  to  the  foot  of  Muldrow  Glacier  by  way 
of  Sable,  Polychrome,  and  Thorofare  Passes,  then  down  the  McKinley 
River  and  passing  out  of  the  park  to  Wonder  Lake  and  on  to  Kan* 
tishna  post  office.  The  trail  has  been  brushed  out  and  confusing; 
points  nave  been  tripoded.  Small  tents  with  stoves  have  been 
erected  at  10-mile  intervals  for  shelter,  and  mileposts  will  be  erected 
and  simboards  placed  at  important  points.  No  monev  has  been 
available  for  trail  work,  but  tnrou^h  tne  generous  gift  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  this  summer  was  tne  first  visitor  to- 
make  a  purely  park  trip,  $1,000  is  now  available  for  use  by  the  super- 
intendent in  blazing  and  constructing  trails  as  in  his  discretion  are 
necessary.  The  Alaska  Road  Commission  has  prepared  a  project  for 
consideration  of  the  service,  which  contemplates  the  improvement  of 
the  main  trail  through  the  park,  as  well  as  the  development  of  suc- 
cessive sections  of  it  to  automobile  standard  as  travel  conditions  may 
warrant.  Another  project  in  which  the  Road  Commission  is  inter- 
ested is  for  a  summer  and  winter  road  from  Lignite  on  the  Govern- 
ment railroad  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district,  which  would  even- 
tually form  a  loop  route  170  miles  long  from  McKinley  Park  Station 
through  the  park  to  Kantishna  and  return  to  the  railroad  at  Lignite. 

SOMB  ACCOMMODATIONS  TO  BB  INSTALLED. 

Many  inquiries  received  at  this  office  indicate  that  Moimt  McKinley 
Park  has  a  great  fascination  for  prospective  visitors  to  Alaska.  It- 
was  necessary  to  advise  all  inquirers  that  no  tourist  facilities  are  as^ 
yet  availabe  in  the  park.  A  large  Brooklyn  newspaper  desired  to 
send  a  tour  to  Alaska  this  year  with  the  park  as  the  main  objective, 
but  was  discouraged  in  doing  so  because  of  utter  lack  of  facilities. 
A  number  of  applications  have  been  received  from  persons  desiring 
to  install  hotels  and  camps  and  transportation  service  in  the  park, 
and  these  are  now  being  investigated  with  a  view  to  having  installed 
by  next  year  some  accommodations  for  visitors. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME. 

Increasing  appreciation  of  the  gift  to  the  Nation  of  the  lands  on 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Me.,  comprising  the  Lafayette  National  Park, 
has  come  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  thousands  of  visitors,  who  this 
year  number  the  greatest  yet  recorded.  Its  educational  advantages 
and  its  recreational  opportunities  have  been  equally  appreciated. 
Many  men  of  science  have  visited  it  this  year  and  each  m  his  oWn. 
field  has  found  great  interest  in  it. 

PROBLEMS  IN  CAMPING. 

The  most  important  new  development  in  the  park  is  that  of  motor 
camping,  for  tne  first  time  on  a  large  scale.  The  park,  our  only 
national  park  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  lies  within  easy  tourins 
range  of  all  the  Eastern  States  with  their  great  city  populations,  andi 
its  striking  scenery,  its  bracing  air,  and  wonderful  outlook  on  the  ocean 
is  sure  to  attract  m  the  future  thousands  of  persons  who  will  make  it 
the  objective  of  a  motor  tour.  The  park  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  care 
of  incoming  throngs  of  motor  campers,  and  definite  camping  grounds, 
involving  considerable  initial  cost  to  install  sanitation  and  water 
supply,  should  be  provided.  Large  appropriations  must  be  given  if 
these  essential  features  are  to  be  made  available.     A  further  detail  of 
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unusual  interest  has  been  the  establishment  of  group  camps.  This 
year  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  with  two  successive  camps  of 
some  60  members  each,  made  a  notable  success  of  its  first  venture. 
In  fact,  so  successful  was  it  that  the  club,  contrary  to  its  custom  of 
seeking  annually  new  places  for  camping  locations,  looks  forward  to 
making  a  camp  in  the  park  a  regular  event  of  its  annual  program. 
The  individual  cost  to  the  members  for  their  two  weeks  of  wholesome, 
happy  life  was  comparatively  small.  This  ^up  or  conmiunity 
camping  is  certain  to  grow  to  lar^e  proportions  m  the  park  because  of 
its  accessibility  by  sea  as  well  as  land  to  our  crowded  eastern  cities. 

HAWAII   NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

Under  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000  granted  by  Congress  last 
year,  the  National  rark  Service  assumed  active  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Park  with  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Boles  as 


superintendent.    Mr.  Boles  arrived  in  the  islands  about  April  1  and 
took  charge  without  delay. 

LANp  BXCHANQBS  AND  AREA  ADDED. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27,  1920,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Hawaii  acquired  the  more  important  private  holdings  in  the 
Eilauea  section  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  and  all  of  the  private 
holdings  in  the  Maima  Loa  section  of  the  park.  These  holdings, 
tc^ether  with  the  Territorial  land  in  the  Bolauea  section,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  by  three  deeds  which  were  accepted  by 
the  department  on  September  27,  1922.  The  area  of  land  acquired 
by  these  conveyances  comprises  28,745  acres  in  the  Eolauea  section 
and  17,920  acres  in  the  Mauna  Loa  section.  In  the  Eilauea  section 
certain  portions  of  the  land  acquired  from  the  Bishop  estate  are 
encumbered  by  leases  running  for  periods  varying  from  5  to  20  years 
from  the  date  of  execution,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  reserved 
,  to  the  estate.  In  the  Territorial  land  conveyed  certain  portions  are 
encumbered  by  leases,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  solicitor  of  the  de- 
partment has  held  should  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  organic  aict  creating  the  park  provided  for  a  third  tract  of  land 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  sufficient  in  width  for  a  road  to  connect  the 
EUauea  section  and  the  Mauna  Loa  section.  A  location  survey  for 
this  road  has  not  been  made,  and  until  this  is  done  no  steps  can  be 
taken  to  secure  the  right  of  way. 

The  Haleakala  section  on  the  Island  of  Maui  contains  approximately 
21.150  acres,  one-third  of  which  is  Territorial  land  and  uie  balance  is 
held  in  private  ownership.  Acquisition  of  this  land  is  the  next  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  the  Hawaii  Park. 

The  Eau  Desert  lands  were  added  to  the  park  by  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  Maj  1, 1922.'  This  area  of  43,400  acres,  contiguous  to  the 
Eilauea  section,  contains  the  Eau  flow  of  1919,  great  earthquake 
cracks,  a  section  of  the  seacoast  where  great  lava  flows  have  poured 
into  the  ocean,  numerous  craters  and  cones  and  desert  flora,  all  of 
which  will  be  of  attractive  interest  to  visitors  and  rounds  out  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  volcanic  phenomena. 

*8NP.  Itt. 
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SUBSIDENCE  OP  THE  LAKE  OP  PIRE. 

On  May  1 ,  1921 ,  the  lake  of  living  lava  in  Halemaumau  besan  rising 
slowly  until  by  May  13  it  was  but  40  feet  below  the  rim  of  tne  crater. 
On  tnis  date  earthquakes  began  opening  up  subterranean  vents, 
causing  the  lava  to  drain  away  trom  the  mt  with  resulting  subsidence 
at  times  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  per  hour.  This  sinking  continued  until 
the  Lake  of  Fire  entirely  disappeared  and  by  the  1st  of  June  Hale- 
maumau, instead  of  being  a  lake  of  molten  lava  40  feet  down  and  1,200 
feet  across,  was  but  a  rumblii^,  smoking  chasm  1,000  feet  deep  and 
nearly  2,000  feet  across.  Durmg  the  smking  the  walls  of  the  pit, 
lacking  the  support  of  the  living  lava,  began  to  collapse  into  the  pit. 
The  resultant  rumbling  splash  with  numerous  streams  of  lava  spurting 
out  like  blood,  then  slowly  rising  clouds  of  red  dust,  will  remain 
forever  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  fortunate  be- 
holder. 

During  the  subsidence  the  old  craters  of  Makapuhi  and  Napau 
became  active,  liquid  lava  flowing  into  their  long  oried  vegetation- 
covered  pits.  The  flows  into  these  old  craters  did  not  continue 
for  long  and  they  are  again  inactive.  About  the  middle  of  July 
manifestations  began  which  presage  a  return  to  Halemaumau  of  the 
Lake  of  Fire,  the  lava  beginning  to  again  cascade  from  openings  in 
the  pit  walls  forming  a  new  pool  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  wiich 
has  risen  until  now  the  lava  is  between  400  and  500  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  expected  before  long  the  lake  will  again  have  assumed  its  normal 
condition. 

INCREASED  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Kilauea  Volcano  Hotel  Co.  has  made  considerable  improve- 
ment in  accommodations  at  the  Volcano  House,  including  a  38-room 
addition  which  now  gives  the  hotel  101  rooms,  10  of  which  have 
private  baths.  Under  the  skilled  direction  of  a  landscape  enmneer 
the  grounds  in  front  of  the  hotel  have  been  greatly  improved  and 
beautified  and  an  excellent  golf  course  has  been  constructed  just 
outside  the  park  limits.  A  new  tank  for  storage  of  rain  water  with  a 
capacity  of  400,000  gallons  has  also  been  constructed,  making  the 
total  storage  capacity  at  the  Volcano  Hotel  700,000  gallons.  The 
water  supply  is  dependent  upon  storage  of  rain  waters  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  Hawaiian  Volcano  Research  Association  has 
also  erected  a  new  building  for  museum  and  storage  use. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

The  popularity  of  this  little  park  containing  only  4  square  miles 
has  resulted  in  greatly  increased  travel  which  has  brought  with  it 
serious  problems  of  water  supply  and  sanitation.  Owing  to  lack  of 
appropriations  it  has  been  impossible  to  open  up  camj)  grounds 
throughout  the  park  so  that  cam]>ers  could  be  spread  out  instead  of 
being  jammed  together  near  headquarters  where  at  least  some  meas- 
ure of  sanitation  and  water  is  found.  This  overcrowding  results  in 
destruction  of  v^etation,  trampling  of  meadows  and  flowers,  and 
injury  to  the  wonderful  Big  Trees  which  the  park  was  created  to 
preserve.  While  everything  possible  has  been  done  by  warmng 
signs  and  restriction  of  automobile  travel  around  the  sequoias,  the 
trees  are  becoming  affected.     The  bark  of  the  General  Grant,  origi- 
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nallj  oyer  two  feet  thick  on  buttresses  and  roots^  ha;9  been  in  places 
entirely  worn  off. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  restore  the  park  and  its  ^ove  of  Big  Trees  to 
much  of  its  pristine  beauty  but  it  will  require  largel;^  increased 
appropriations  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  and  particularly  for 
&D  adequate  water  supply  and  sewer  system  which  is  an  urgent  public 
necessity. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARK. 

Under  a  cooperative, arrangement  with  the  Treasury  Department; 
by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President;  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Waring, 
df  tibe  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  was  designated  superin-* 
tendent,  vice  Dr.  William  P.  Parks  resigned.  Dr.  WarijOLg's  appoint* 
ment  as  superintendent  is  an  admirable  arrangement  in  that  it  ormffs 
a  Public  Health  Service  officer  in  full  charge  of  the  park  and  its  healtE'^ 
niring  waters. 

NBW  PRBB  BATHHOUSE  AND  CLINIC. 

The  new  Government  free  bathhouse  was  put  into  operation  early 
in  March.  Seventy-three  thousand  and  ei^htynaeven  baths  have  been 
given  in  the  treatment  of  thousands  of  indigents  who  seek  health  by 
using  the  waters.  The  £ree  climo  conducted  D]r  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  was  put  in  operation  shortly  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  free  bathhoiise  in  which  ouildihg  it  is  focated.  The 
cunic  is  handling  on  an  average  150  persons  per  day.  While  origi- 
nally  designed  to  treat  venereal  diseases,  the  work  of  the  clinic  is 
broadening  out  and  nmnerous  other  human  ailments  are  beiiijg 
treated.  A  class  of  instruction  was  organized  for  physicians  which  is 
open  to  all  graduate  physicians  without  charge.  About  20  have  com- 
pleted the  required  course  of  instruction. 

NEW  BATHHOUSBS  COMPLBTBD. 

Three  new  bathhouses  have  been  completed  during  the  year — the 
Quapaw,  Ozark,  and  Woodmen  of  the  Union;  the  latter  a  combined 
hospital  and  bathhouse  for  colored  people.  The  Lamar,  occupying 
the  last  lot  on  the  Central  Avenue  front  of  the  park,  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  tiie  end  of  the  current  year.  The  "Magiolia  Prome- 
nade" will  then  be  complete.  It  is  nfade  up  of  a  magificent  coUec* 
tion  of  buildings  probably  unsurpassed  in  their  kind  on  the  globe. 
The  Government  administrative  building  shoidd  now  be  remodeled 
as  its  present  appearance  in  comparision  with  the  other  buildings  on 
the  row  is  anytmng  but  a  compliment  to  the  Government.  Having 
forced  the  construction  of  a  row  of  beautiful  buildings,  it  should 
now  place  its  own  building  in  the  same  class. 

MflTBNUBS  NO  LONQBR  AVAILABLB  POR'  IMPROVBMnNTS. 

In  the  act  approved  Maj  24,  1922,  making  the  appropriations  for 
the  Interior  Department,  it  is  directed  that  ^'f rom  and  after  Jtdy  1 . 
1922,  all  revenues  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneoiis  receipts  except  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  obligations  outstanding  on  June  30, 1922. 
Estimates  shall  be  Submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  and  annually 
Uiereafter.  in  the  manner  prescribed  b^  law,  of  the  the  amoimts 
required  for  the  administrationi  protection,  maintenance,  and  im* 
provement  of  the  park." 
111T2— 22 6 
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WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK.  S.  DAK. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park  continued  its  popularity  as  one  of  the 
finest  natural  exhibits  of  the  Dakotas  by  attracting  visitors,  the 
number  of  which  has  eclipsed  all  previous  records,  rrivate  motor 
travel  has  again  furnished  the  larger  proportion  of  visitors,  the 
nimiber  commjg  by  rail  having  unfortunately  decreased  from  last 
year's  total.  The  public  camp  grounds  in  the  park  have  been  taxed 
to  capacity  practicallv  all  of  tne  season. 

Permanent  fills  ana  culverts  have  been  substituted  for  all  bridges 
on  the  park  road,  using  up  most  of  the  funds  allotted  for  road  work, 
consequently  other  road  work  had  to  be  held  in  abeyance.  The  main 
park  road  is  6  miles  long  and  part  of  the  Denver-Deadwood  Highway, 
and  a  substantial  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  good 
condition  next  year.  The  entire  paA  appropriation  is  but  $7,500, 
while  the  revenues  annually  amount,  to  one-half  this  sum.  The 
excellent  water  system  is  now  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  placed 
upon  it  by  the  increased  camping  in  the  park,  and  its  present  capacity 
must  be  doubled.    A  new  ranger  cabin  is  also  needed. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

During  the  year  the  city  of  Sulphur,  which  adioins  Piatt  Park, 
donated  between  $13,000  and  $16,000  for  park  improvements. 
Two  community  buildings  were  constructed  for  use  of  the  manj 
campers  coming  into  the  park,  one  at  the  Bromide  camp  ground  and 
the  other  at  the  Ck)ld  Spring  camp  groimd.  Sewer  lines  were  laid  to 
each  camp  ground;  three  new  comfort  stations  were  built  and  another 
repaired.  A  water  system  was  installed  in  both  camp  grounds  and 
electric  wires  put  in  so  that  the  camps  could  be  lighted  at  nisht. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  campers  utilizing  the  park  more  wan 
doubled  in  number.  This  excellent  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
city  of  Sulphur  was  appreciated  both  b^  the  visitors  and  this  seryice. 

It  is  estimated  that  246,998  visitors  in  aU  entered  thepark  gates. 
As  many  of  them  undoubtedly  repeated  their  visits  from  day  to  day, 
70,000  individuals  is  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  travel.  Tne 
park  is  a  focal  point  for  motor  travel  from  all  the  Southern  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  During  the  season  the  campers  held  several 
big  meetings  and  commimity  camp  fires  and  organized  a  Piatt  Park 
Club  with  over  100  vice  presidents  in  diflFerent  States.  The  aim  of 
the  club  is  to  tell  others  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  health- 
giving  waters  of  the  park  and  to  see  that  it  has  financiiU  help  to  prop- 
erly maintain  it  and  for  needed  improvements. 

The  wild  animals  maintained  under  fence  in  the  park  were  ad^ed 
to,  a  fine  bull  elk  from  Yellowstone  being  received ;  four  j^cwhs  were 
added  to  the  deer  herd,  and  a  baby  buffalo  was  born  in  the  park. 

The  park  roads  are  especially  in  need  of  improvement  and  ade- 
quate appropriations  should  be  made  to  bring  them  up  to  a  standard 
worthy  of  a  national  park. 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

On  April  29  last  Congress  removed  the  inhibition  against  an 
appropriation  of  more  than  $5,000  annually  for  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park,  which  will  now  enable  the  development  of  that  area, 
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covering  124  square  miles  and  containing  the  only  active  volcano  in 
the  United  States  proper^  to  proceed  if  lai^er  appropriations  are 
granted.  Small  amounts  of  several  thousand  aollars  heretofore 
annually  granted  by  Consress  have  been  devoted  primarily  to  the 
betterment  of  short  stretches  of  road  leading  into  the  park;  also  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  a  mounted  ranger  was  employed  for  several 
months  to  studv  park  travel  and  to  make  observations  of  the  ad- 
minstrative  and  patrol  requirements.  Northern  California  wants 
this  park  developed  and  opened  up  to  travel.  Its  magnificient 
combmation  of  nature's  offerings,  mcluding  the  active  volcano, 
cinder  cones,  hot  springs,  mud  geysers,  ice  caves,  majestic  canyons, 
lakes,  forests,  and  streams,  when  accessible  is  bound  to  attract  great 
interest  from  the  touring  public. 

The  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Association,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  has  been  particularly  active  by  suggestion  and 
otherwise  in  the  larger  devel<H)ment  of  the  park. 

Elstimates  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  contemplate  an  amount 
sufficient  to  install  a  nucleous  of  a  permanent  aaministrative  and 
protective  force  and  essential  buildings.  The  chief  civil  engineer  of 
the  service  inspected  the  entire  area  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  wiU  submit  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  mitial  needs 
of  the  park. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK.  UTAH. 

Zion  National  Park,  the  youngest  member  of  the  park  system,  has 
grown  definitely  in  popularity  as  the  park  has  enjoyed  greatly  in- 
creased  travel,  having  entertained  visitors  from  nearly  every  State 
and  from  several  foreign  countries.  While  rail  and  motor  stage 
travel  increased  slightly  over  last  year,  the  large  increase  resulted 
from  private  motor  travel.  The  public  camp  ^ound,  attractively 
located  among  large  shade  trees  mterwoven  with  wild  grape  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  wood  and  cool  spring  water ^  was  thoroughly 
i4>preciated  by  motor  campers,  who  as  a  rule  stayed  longer  than  in 

rious  yean.     The   Wylie  Way  Camp  was  again  operated  by 
W.  Wylie,  excellent  acconmiodatJions  being  furnished  visitors 
coming  by  stage  or  those  not  desiring  to  camp. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS. 

The  park  is  in  the  initial  stage  of  development.  Little  in  the  way 
of  extensive  improvement  has  yet  been  possible  under  the  annual 
appropriations  of  $10,000  which  the  park  has  received.  Funds  for 
improvement  work  have  been  usually  expended  in  repairing  damage 
to  the  present  road,  5  miles  in  len^h;  which  parallels  the  Virgm 
River.  Heavv  rainfall  this  year  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to 
the  road,  the  bridge,  in  the  Sand  Slide  being  partially  washed  out  and 
the  bridge  near  Wvlie  Camp  having  been  washed  out  twice.  The 
flood  character  of  the  river  also  causes  considerable  damage,  necessi- 
tating a  comparatively  heavy  maintenance  charge.  The  park's  16 
miles  of  trail  nave  been  maintained  in  better  condition  this  year  and 
DoesibljT  on  this  account  have  been  more  used  than  in  previous  years. 
The  trail  to  the  east  rim  and  the  one  to  the  Weeping  Rock  and  th^ 
NanowB  have  been  the  most  popular. 
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NBW  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDINa 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  a  small  administration 
building  was  built  just  inside  the  park  boundary.  The  building, 
constructed  of  red  sandstone  to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings, 
was  designed  by  the  landscape  engineering  department  and  is  d 
bungalow  style,  containinjg  throe  rooms  providing  a  superintendcoit's 
office,  a  checking  and  re^tering  office,  and  a  rest  room  for  tourists. 
It  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  visitors. 

ROAD  DBVBLOPMBNT  PROPOSED. 

Southwestern  Utah  with  its  remarkable  Cedar  Breaks  and  Bijoe 
Canyon  areas  and  its  culminating  attraction,  Zion  Park,  is  just 
commg  into  proper  recognition  on  account  of  its  wonderful  scenery. 
As  a  result  travel  to  these  sections  will  imdoubtedly  increase  veiy 
rapidly  during  the  next  few  years  and  provision  must  be  made  to 
meet  these  travel  demands,  in  the  general  road  budget  which  you 
wM  submit  to  Congress  estimates  have  been  included  for  three  major 
projects  contemplating  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $350,000.  The 
present  entrance  road  must  be  improved  to  protect  it  from  river 
encroachment  and  several  miles  must  be  widened.  It  is  planned  to 
surface  the  entire  length  of  the  road  with  natural  material.  It  i3 
proposed  to  construct  6  mUea  of  additiofnal  road  through  to  the 
I^arrows,  a  strikingly  beautiful  section  of  the  canvon  which  will  open 
to  travd  many  ^ditional  inapiiin^  and  wonderful  views.  It  is 
further  proposed  to  construct  a  road  from  ti^e  floor  of  the  vallev  to 
the  rim.  The  location  of  the  road  has  not  been  definitely  decided  <m, 
but  it  is  believed  a  satisfactory  and  feasible  location  can  be  foimd; 
its  approximate  length  will  be  about  7.5  miles.  This  road  will 
provide  a  rim  entrance  to  the  park,  ^Ving  the  tourist  even  more 
wonderful  views  of  the  canyon  than  it  is  possible  to  secure  from  the 
floor.  During  the  hot  summer  months.it  will  provide  a  high  line 
drive  from  Cedar  City  to  Cedar  Breaks,  thence  to  Zion  Park  by  s 
proposed  road  connecting  the  park  road  with  the  new  Cedar  Breaks 
Road. 

A  QOVBRNOR'S  COMMITTBB. 

Because  of  State-wide  interest  in  the  development  of  Zion  Park, 
Governor  Mabey  called  a  conference  of  interested  parties  in  Salt 
Lake  City  last  December.  The  conference  resulted  in  the  governor 
appointing  a  governor's  committee  on  national  and  State  parks  in 
Utah  with  suBcommittees  to  deal  directly  with  various  activities* 
No  definite  action  has  .been  taken  on  the  proposal  to  add  the  Cedar 
Breaks  area  to  Zion  National  Park  nor  to  estaolish  the  Bryce  Canyon 
area  as  a  State  park. 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

There  are  24  national  monuments  under  the  administration  and 
control  of  the  National  Park  Service.  These  were  created  and  are 
administered  under  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiqui- 
ties, approved  June  8, 1906^  which  authorizes  the  President  to  declare 
by  puDiic  proclamation  ''historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are 
situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  to  be  national  monuments  *  *  *."  Each  one 
ai  the  national  monuments  has  therefore  been  set  aside  because  of 
some  scientific  or  historic  interest,  which  makes  it  valuable  for 
prreB^rvation.  A  list  of  these  monuments,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  chief  attributes,  is  given  on  page  86. 

The  appropriation  this  ^rear  was  the  same  as  the  preceding  year- 
amounting  to  $12,500.  This  has  had  to  provide  for  salaries  of  custo, 
dians,  occasional  repair  work,  ranger  service^  installation  of  warning 
and  guiding  signs,  and  the  like.  Que  custodian  received  a  salary  of 
$1,400  per  annum,  another  a  salary  of  $1,050  per  annum,  and  one 
patrol  rai^r  at  anoth^  monument  received  $1 ,200  per  annum.  The 
other  custodians,  selected  because  of  their  interest  in  and  affection 
for  the  monuments,  served  at  the  nominal  salaries  of  $12  per  year 

(MCh. 

With  the  development  of  large  cro6S-<$ountry  travel  during  the 
pas£  three  or  four  years  the  national  monuments  have  been  proving 
mtei^Bstin^  accents  and  consequently  have  been  visited  by  motorists 
in  increasmgly  large  ntunbeis.  This  growing  visiting  list  has  been 
most  satisfactory  smce  it  evinces  an  appreciation  of  tne  educational 
value  of  these  reserved  exhibits  by  the  American  public,  but  it  also 
naturally  entails  increased  problcons  of  administration.  Crowds  of 
visitors  imfortunately  mean  more  vandalism,  since  it  seems  to  be  a 
habit  with  'some  dasses  of  people,  no  matter  now  sacred  an  object  is, 
to  carve  and  write  their  names  on  walls,  to  dig  and  search  ruins  for 
treasures  or  relics,  or  to  take  away  int^esting  objects  that  strike 
the  fancy  as  keepsakes.  Most  of  this  vandausm  is  the  result  of 
tiioi^tlessness  or  ignorance,  but,  in  some  cases  the  evidence  shows 
(hat  it  has  been  ddiberately  majicioua.  Certainly  thoughtlessness 
or  ignorance  can  not  be  offered  as  an  excuse  now  where  warning  signs 
are  posted.  The  service  is  following  the  policy  of  making  an  example 
of  onendens  by  arresting  them  and  bringmg  them  before  the  nearest 
United  States  commissioner  for  trial.  Once  the  visitOTs  find  ihkt 
we  wOl  not  tolerate  tampering  with  these  precious  exhibits,  van* 
dalism  wiU  cease. 

One  of  the  most  imp<^tant  things  accomplished  with  the  monument 
funds  granted  by  Congress  has  been  the  purchase  of  steel  signs  for 
warning,  guidii^,  or  boundary  marking  purposes,  which,  fastened  to 
iron  pipes  and  set  in  cement,  are  unbwnable,  resistant  to  shots  from 
gon  and  rifle,  shooting  bein^  a  very  commonhabit,  and  imless  dug 
up  and  carted  away  wifi  last  ^r  many  years.  We  are  unable  to  predict 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience  that  even  this  latter  expediency  may 
not  be  adopted  oy  some  one. 

During  the  year  a  new  museum  and  administration  building  at 
the  Casa  Qrande  Naticmal  Monument  was  constructed  under  the  able 
direction  of  Custodian  Frank  Pinkley.  This  is  a  five-room,  adobe 
structure  put  up  by  Indian  labor.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  the  museum,  for  which  Mr.  Pinkley  has 
eoUectM  majiy  mt^eeting  relics  of  tiie  early  inhabitants  of  this 
re^on.  A  number  of  eixmbits  were  gathered  early  in  the  winter, 
when  Mr.  Pinkley  explored  several  moimds  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Casa  Qrande  and  obtained  a  few  beautifully  decorated  ollas,  some 
metatee,  stone  axes,  and  other  material.  In  one  of  these  buried 
rooms,  of  which  the  roof  had  been  burned,  an  especially  interesting 
find  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  baskets  that 
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had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  enough  remaining,  however,  to  enable 
a  study  of  the  weave.  The  basketry  of  the  people  who  built  the  Casa 
Grande  is  exceedingly  rare  and  therefore  these  fragments  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  museum.  Custodian  Pinkie^  was  also 
assigned  various  problems  connected  with  the  administration  of  some 
of  our  other  moniunents  of  thp  Southwest,  all  of  which  were  expedi- 
tiously and  satisf  actonl^r  handled. 

The  Devils  Tower  National  Monument,  Wyo.,  containing  a  remark- 
able natural  rock  tower  of  volcanic  origin  some  1,200  feet  in  height, 
is  increasing  its  visiting  list  from  year  to  year.  From  our  limited 
funds  we  allotted  some  money  to  the  improvement  of  the  road  within 
the  monument  boundaries  so  that,  according  to  reports,  it  has  never 
been  in  better  shape  than  it  is  now.  A  spring  close  to  the  tower  has 
been  cleaned  and  received  other  improvements,  and  a  small  log  shelter 
cabin  to  protect  the  visitors  in  inclement  weather  has  been  erected. 

The  archaeoloncal  work  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  the  School  of  American  Research  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument  is  steadily  progressing.  When  their  explorations  and 
excavations  are  completed  it  is  expected  that  mucK  that  is  now 
unknown  regarding  tne  early  inhabitants  of  these  dwellings  will  be 
revealed.  It  is  a  fascinating  work  with  a  great  appeal  both  to  the 
imaginative  and  to  students  of  history. 

In  the  Dinosaur  National  Monum^tit,  the  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Pittsburgh  continued  excavations  for  fossil  remains  under  permit 
from  the  department.  These  excavations  are,  however,  now  being 
carried  on  at  suofa  depth  that  it  may  prove  a  barrier  to  further 
scientific  research  work  on  account  of  the  cost.  This  monument  was 
estabUshed  primarily  to  place  these  fossil  remains  under  Government 
jurisdiction  for  excavation  and  removal  to  scientific  institutions. 

One  of  our  most  valuable  exhibits  is  contained  in  the  El  Mono 
National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  an  enormous  sandstone  rock  on 
which  the  early  Spanish  conquistadors  carved  many  interesting  and 
historic  inscriptions.  Last  year  special  effort  was  mt^de  by  the 
service  to  place  the  monument  in  good  condition  by  erasing  modem 
inscriptions  placed  neat  or  over  some  of  the  Spanish  inscriptions,  the 
excavation  of  an  old  spring,  the  placing  of  warning  and  descriptive 
signs,  and  the  placing  of  barriero  to  {Hrevent  parsons  from  reaching 
the  walls.  Our  able  custodian,  Vogt,  who  for  a  short  time  was 
teinporarily  separated  from  the  service  on  account  of  a  short  sojourn 
in  California,  has  continued  his  excellent  supervisimi  of  the  m<mu- 
ment,  and  by  making  occasional  repairs  has  kept  it  in  fine  condition. 

The  service  this  year  gave  particular  attention  to  improving  condi- 
tions in  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monument.  This  monument, 
covering  426.43  acres  and  containing  one  of  the  most  noted  redwood 
groves  of  Sequoia  sempervirens  in  Califomia,  is  located  only  about  7 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  draws  great  crowds  of  visitors,  par- 
ticularly on  Simdays.  It  receives  the  largest  number  of  visitors 
annuallv  of  any  of  our  monuments.  Our  custodian,  Mr,  Richard  F. 
O'Rourke,  because  of  love  for  and  interest  in  the  monilment,  serves 
at  a  nominal  salary  and  did,  with  such  assistance  as  could  be  pro- 
vided, excellent  work  in  patrolling  the  woods.  In  September  an 
efficient  and  tried  ranger  was  transferred  from  the  Yellowstone  forces 
to  the  Muir  Woods,  where  he  will  now  make  his  headquarters.  A 
small  cottage  has  been  constructed  for  his  occupancy,   to  which 
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imiNroTements  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  money  becomes 
available.  It  is  believed  with  the  installation  of  this  permanent 
ranger,  assisted  by  such  laborers  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
area  patroled  and  cleaned,  the  Muir  Woods  National  Monmnent  will 
be  maintained  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  and  a  model  for  our 
other  monuments. 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  in  Arizona,  receives  the 
next  greatest  number  of  visitors  annually.  Here  in  great  profusion 
lie  many  petrified  trunks  of  trees  of  the  antediluvian  period,  which 
reflect  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Unfortunately  the  average 
visitor  to  this  monument  has  shown  a  disposition  to  carry  off  as  many 
spedmens  as  he  or  she  could  carry.  It  nas  been  the  custom  of  the 
service  to  permit  the  taking  of  small  chips  weighing  not  more  than 
5  pounds  as  souvenirs,  and  the  service  would  have  liked  to  con- 
tinue this  permission,  but  when  inspection  of  roads  leading  out  of  the 
monument  showed  for  miles  that  visitors  had  taken  large  pieces 
weighing  50  to  100  pounds,  which  later  on,  when  the  weight  became 
buraensome,  were  thrown  along  the  roadside,  radical  steps  were  found 
necessary,  and  the  taking  of  specimens  is  now  prohibited.  The 
mstallation  of  a  patrolling  railger  was  the  first  step  toward  betterment 
of  conditions,  but  this  did  not  prove  satisfactory  because  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  dependable  man  who  would  do  nis  duty  without 
sunervision.  Custodian  Nelson,  however,  foimd  it  possible  to  dispose 
of  nis  hotel  and  transportation  business  at  Adamana,  and  is  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  the  patrol  work  as  permanent  resident  custodian, 
living  in  a  small  shelter  hut  within  the  monument  area.  Mr.  Nelson 
has  an  individual  and  intense  interest  in  the  exhibits  covered  by  the 
monument,  and  the  service  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  him  on  the 
groimd.  As  an  indication  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  and  of  the  policy 
of  having  a  man  on  the  ground,  it  is  interesting  to  note  frpm'his  report 
for  the  month  of  August  that  stone  estimated  to  weigh  some  3,315 
pounds  was  taken  from  visitors  and  replaced  on  the  groimd.  The 
monument  has  been  thoroughly  signed  and  we  are  for  the  first  time 
in  years  satisfied  with  progress  in  its  administration. 

The  restoration  worK  on  the  roof  and  {apade  of  the  Tumacacori 
Mission,  an  old  Spanish  ruin  within  the  Tumacacori  National  Monu- 
ment was  practically  completed  last  year,  but  some  work  on  it  was 
done  during  the  year  just  closed.  The  custodian  plans  to  do  further 
work  from  time  to  time  as  his  fimds  will  permit.  The  site  has  been 
very  much  improved,  stumps  being  removed  and  the  ground  leveled 
about  the  mission.  The  national  convention  of  the  Bankhead  High- 
way Association  was  held  in  Phoenix  in  April,  after  which  the  attend- 
ing delegates  visited  Nogales;  the  NoecQes  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  tiieir  guests  in  the  Tumacacori  Monument,  thus  giving  the 
visitors  an  interesting  view  of  the  old  ruin.  The  interest  taken  m  the 
monument  by  the  Nogales  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  very  keen;  they 
now  have  plans  under  consideration  for  the  opening  up  of  a  road  from 
the  State  nighway  to  the  monument,  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
feet  over  private  property;  they  are  also  planning  to  plant  trees 
around  the  ruin. 

Substantial  cooperation  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  Sitka  National  Monxmient  was  riven  by  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission. The  Sitka-Indian  River  Koad,  3^  miles,  which  provides 
access  to  the  national  monument  from  the  city  of  Sitka  was  improved 
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and  the  suspension  footbridj^  witibm  the  monument  wbs  repainted. 
The  Alaska  Road  OonuniBsion  ako  installed  in  the  monument  the 
standard  metal  warning  and  infonnatiVe  signs  fmmshed  by  this 
service.  Wheel  traffic  was  excluded  from  the  part  of  the  monument 
west  of  Indian  Rirer  and  wooden  painted  wanung  signs  were  erected 
at  the  points  of  ingress  by  the  commission. 

While  a  number  of  intearesting  eVehts  have  transpired  in  the  other 
monuments,  such  as  the  cooperation  afforded  by  the  Junior  CSiamber 
of  Commerce  of  Phoenis,  tne  young  men  of  this  dub  placing  the 
warning  sims  in  the  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument,  ana  the 
work  (3  the  Business  Mens'  League,  of  Oering,  Nebr.,  in  placing 
similar  signs  in  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  lack  oc  space 
precludes  elaboration  in  this  report. 

OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION. 

With  our  small  Washington  office  force  of  18  people,  including 
the  director  and  the  assistant  director,  which  is  one  person  less  than 
we  had  two  years  agOj  we  have  at  this  writing  re^tered  disposal  of 
a  45  per  cent  increase  m  incoming  mail  for  the  penod  from  January  1 
to  date  over  the  similar  period  in  1920,  two  years  a^,  and  of  a  9  per 
cent  increase  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Outgomg  mail  disposed 
of  for  tiixe  same  period  this  year  over  1920  was  an  increase  of  78  per 
cent  and  over  1921  an  increase  of  8  per  cent.  This  exceptional 
showing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every  person  in  this  organization  is 
especiaUy  fitted  to  do  the  work  intrusted  to  him  or  to  her.  Certain 
simplifications  in  handling  work  and  installation  of  certain  systems 
have  also  contributed  to  its  more  expeditious  disposal.  A  continued 
increase  in  work  will  necessitate  adoitional  assisutnts,  and,  although 
we  hope  to  carry  on  without  more  clerks  for  one  year  longer,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  service  is  Rowing  and  that  we  must  have  one  or 
two  more  high-grade  clerks  m  the  near  future  if  we  are  to  maintain 
oiur  high  standard  of  expedition,  courteous  attentiveness,  and 
efficiency. 

The  dedded  changes  directed  by  the  Budget  Bureau  in  the  presen- 
tation of  fiscal  activities  Of  the  various  departments  under  a  uniform 
system  of  bookkeeping  required  considerable  change  in  our  own 
bookkeeping  methods,  both  m  the  field  and  in  this  office.  In  Wash- 
ington we  had  somewhat  anticipated,  by  a  new  columnar  system  of 
b^kkeeping  permitting  of  daily  balances,  the  reauirements  made  by 
the  Budget  and  our  omce  system  of  auditing  ana  checking  accounts 
had,  therefore,  to  be  only  shghtly  revised;  in  fact,  the  Budget  Bureau 
complimented  us  highly  on  our  svstem  as  well  as  on  our  method  of 
presentation  of  estimates.  Memoers  of  our  accounting  staff  were 
called  in  conference  numerous  times  to  better  acquaint  the  Budget 
Bureau  with  details  of  our  methods. 

In  the  field  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  revise  the  present  cost- 
keeping  system  and  the  method  of  bookkeeping.  A  meeting  was 
hurriemy  called  of  representatives  of  some  oi  the  major  parks,  who 
met  in  uie  Yellowstone  durmg  July  and  August,  with  the  result  that 
new  methods  of  cost  keeping  and  bookkeeping  were  incorporated 
into  a  manual  on  classification  of  accoimts  whidi  conforms  with  the 
bulletin  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  places  bookkeeping  in 
the  various  parks  on  a  permanent  basis.    It  is  believed  our  efforts 
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have  }>lAced  the  fbiancial  activitifiB  ci  the  parks  on  a  standard  basis 
and  will  eliminate  some  confusiofn,  possibilities  of  OTerexpenditnre^ 
and  the  like,  occasionally  observed  in  the  past. 

While  we  annually  receive  numbers  of  letters  from  park  visitors 
and  people  interested  in  park  matters  commenting  f avorablv  on  the 
cordiality  of  response  to  requests  by  the  Washingt6n  office  force 
and  employees  in  the  field,  we  have  received  more  complimentary 
letters  this  summer  than  ever  before.  It  has  been  particularly 
gratifying  to  note  the  favorable  comment  on  the  ^deacy  of  our 
ranger  forces.  People  are  quick  to  call  attention  to  actual  or  assumed 
slights  or  disoourtesieB  and  at^  not  firone  to  obey  the  fanpulse  to 
wnte  a  letter  of  commendation  of  service  in  the  parks  or  ol  any  one 
of  its  employees.  This  summer  favorable  letters  received  here 
exceeded  tne  number  of  complaints,  which  latter  in  fact  have  not 
been  over  two  dosen,  remarkably  few  in  view  of  thehieavy  travel. 

The  service  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  men  and  women  who  are 
engaged  in  rendering  service  to  the  public.  You  have  by  all  your 
service  appointments  maintained  the  bi^  standard  set.  It  is  true 
ibat  occasionaDv  a  person  is  found,  as  m  every  larg^  ^Mreanisation, 
who  is  unfit  for  uie  work  intrusted  to  him,  but  the  forcible  dimination 
of  such  individuals  only  aooentoates  the  high  standard  and  qualities 
of  those  who  cany  on. 

It  18  with  deep  reggret  that  I  record  at  this  point  the  iUnees  of 
Director  Mather,  whidi  has  necessitated  an  extended  absence  from 
Waahin^tmi  for  recuperation  and  rest,  and  the  tempoiwy  assumption 
of  his  duties  by  the  assistant  director.  At  tiiis  wiiting  he  is  fast 
regaining  his  hmlth,  and  will  be  at  his  desk  again  within  a  very  short 
time. 

LBaiSlATlON. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  legislation  affecting  the  national 
parks  which  has  been  considered  in  Oongress  since  the  preparation 
of  the  fifth  annual  report.  The  text  of  the  new  laws  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  D  of  the  report,  together  with  important  reports  of  com- 
mittees  of  Congress  relating  to  pending  measures. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  oi  the  national  park  legislation 
of  the  past  year. 

PARK  B1LI«S  BNACTBD  INTO  LAW. 

The  act  of  December  20,  1921,^  entitled  ''An  act  authorizing  ex- 
changes of  land  within  the  Rainier  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Wasmngton,"  made  nossible  the  exchange  of  forest  lands  for  private 
holdings  along  the  Carbon  River  Road  approaching  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  through  the  Rainier  National  Forest,  and  thus  prevented 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  these  holdings. 

The  act  of  January  30,  1922^*  entitled  "An  act  to  add  certain 
lands  to  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,"  provided  for 
the  extension  of  the  parkboimdaries  to  include  446  sauare  miles  of 
mountainous  territory  which  is  the  breeding  grotmd  of  large  herds  of 
mountain  sheep  and  caribou. 

The  act  of  April  29,  1922,'  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  section  5 
of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 

1  Pabllo  No.  114,  enh  ConcrBflB. 

*  PabUo  No.  in,  67th  Congnes.   SMpagelM. 

•PuUllo No. 908, erth Congress.   SeepaSelW.  _  , 
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Paxk  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  the  State  of  CaUfomia  and 
for  other  purposes/  approved  August  9,  1916/'  removed  the  limita- 
tion of  $5,000  on  the  annual  appropriations  for  Lassen  Volcanic 
National  Park. 

The  act  of  May  1,  1922/  entitled  ''An  act  to  add  a  certain  tract  of 
land  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park/'  provided 
for  the  addition  of  part  of  the  interesting  Eau  Desert  to  the  Hawaii 
National  Park. 

The  act  of  May  8,  1922/  entitled  "An  act  granting  certain  lands 
in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  the  Lieo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital 
Association/'  enlarged  the  grounds  of  the  association  to  permit  an 
addition  to  the  hospital. 

Ilie  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  of  May  24,  1922/ 
carried  appropriations  amountmff  to  $1,446,520  for  the  National 
Park  Service  m  Washington  and  for  the  administration,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  various  national  parks  and 
moniunents.  This  includes  an  appropriation  for  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  provision  being  contained  in  the  act  that  after  tfuly  1, 
1922,  the  revenues  of  Hot  Springs  should  be  turned  into  miscdla- 
neous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

The  act  of  Aumst  26,  1922,'  entitled  ''An  act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dedicate  and  set  apart  as  a  national 
monument  certain  lands  in  Riverside  County,  California,"  provided 
for  the  reservation  of  the  Palm  Canyon  area  as  a  national  monument 
after  the  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  Agua  CaJiente  Indians  to  the  lands  hav«  been  secured  and  for 
reimbursement  to  the  Indians  for  the  lands  relinquished  when  funds 
are  made  available  for  the  purpose. 

Tlie  act  of  September  18,  1022,"  entitled  ''An  act  to  accept  the 
session  by  the  otate  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a 
tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  gives  the  Federal  Government  complete  jurisdiction  over 
the  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

The  act  of  ^ptember  18,  1922,*  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  certain  tract  of  land  donated  as 
a  site  for  an  administration  buildmg  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,"  permitted  the  acceptance  by  the  Government  from  the 
Woman  ^s  Club  of  Estes  Park  of  land  on  which  the  new  administra- 
tion buUdir^  is  to  be  erected. 

The  act  of  September  20,  1922,^^  entitled  "An  act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  timber  owned  by  the  United  States  from  fire,  disease,  or  the 
ravages  of  beetles  or  other  insects,"  gives  authoritv  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  protection  of  timber  on  national  park  and  other 
Government  lands,  but  carries  no  funds. 

PENDING  AND  PROPOSED  PARK   LEGISLATION. 

The  following  bill  was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Senate: 
S.  3619,"  "A  bill  definii^  the  rights  of  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Indians  in  the  Mescalero  &dian  Keservation,  providing  for  the 
allotment  of  certain  lands  therein  in  severalty  to  the  Mescalero 

«  Public  No.  206, 67th  CoDgress.  Seep.  158.  •  Publio  No.  307, 07th  Congress. 

6  Public  No. 213,  67th  Congress.  Seep.  160.  •  Public  No. 308, 67th  Congrees. 

•  PubUc  No.  224, 67th  Congress.  See  p.  161.  m  PubUc  No.  lU,  67th  Congress. 

'  PubUc  No.  291, 67th  Congress.  See  p.  163.  u  See  committee  report  on  page  168. 
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Apache  Indians,  and  creating  and  defining  the  All-year  National 

Park,"  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  7,  1922. 
New  bills  were  also  introduced  for  the  following  purposes: 
To  establish  the  Yakima  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington, 

the  Grand  Coules  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the 

Petit  Jean  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Wonderland 


National  Park  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the  Appalachian  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Virginia;* also  a  bill  establismn^  a  national 
park  in  the  national  forest  reservation  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 


one  creating  the  Battle  of  the  Bear's  Paw  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Other  new  bills  which  were  introduced  affecting  the  national  parks 
propose  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  roads 
witnin  the  Zion  National  Park;  the  making  of  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  roads  in  the  Sevier  and  Kaibab  National  Forests  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park ;  the  locating  of  mining  claims  within 
national  parks;  the  placing  of  national  parks  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  authorization  of  prospecting  and 
mining  in  the  national  parks  under  cert^  conditions;  the  consolida* 
tion  m  certain  patented  lands  in  Glacier  Park;  the  extension  and 
development  of  ouUys  Hill  National  Park;  and  the  acceptance  from 
the  State  of  Illinois  of  the  Old  Salem  State  Park  at  Petersburg,  111. 

H.  R.  7542,^'  ''A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National 
Park,  California,  and  to  change  the  name  of  said  park  to  Roosevelt* 
Sequoia,"  which  was  discussed  in  the  fifth  annual  report,  was  favor- 
ably reported  out  of  committee  on  Jwuary  20,  came  up  several  times 
<tt  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar,  and  was  finally  stricken  off  on 
April  3  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  should  receive  more  consideration 
than  is  possible  on  the  Unanimous  Consent  Calendar. 

S.  274,  entitled  ''A  bill  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  dam 
across  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  State  of  Montana,"  which  was 
referred  to  in  our  last  annual  report,  was  not  acted  upon  during  the 
year,  although  on  February  16  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  held  a  hearing  on  it. 

In  preceding  years  bills  for  4he  extension  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  southward  to  complement  and  round  out  the  park's 
exhibits  by  the  inclusion  of  the  wonderful  Teton  Mountain  area  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress,  but  there  is  no  bill  in  the  present  Con- 
gress for  such  purpose.  This  matter  is  not  being  permitted  to  lie 
dormant,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  park  boundary  rectifica* 
tion  projects  before  the  country.  Problems  requiring  personal  in- 
vestigation of  possible  boundary  modifications  have  ansen,  and  at 
this  writing  are  being  carefully  studied.  A  satisfactory  solution  is 
essential  so  that  the  enlargement  proCTam  ma^  be  speedily  per- 
fected and  laid  before  Congress  for  e£^tive  ledslation.  There  is 
Httle  opposition  to  this  project,  the  enlargement  plan  being  generally 
conceded  as  most  desiraole  and  wise. 

No  new  bills  looking  toward  the  utilization  of  the  parks'  natural 
resources  were  introduced  into  Congress  during  the  vear,  the  only 
activity  in  this  direction  being  hearings  held  on  February  16  last 


'  8m  oommittoe  report  on  page  185. 
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before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  on 
S.  274,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  on  April  12, 
1921.  The  hearing  was  not  extensive.  The  bill  has  not  been  reported 
from  committee. 

PRBSIDBNTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS. 

By  proclamation,^^  the  President  on  January  24,  1922,  established 
the  Lehman  Caves  National  Monument,  Nev.  As  the  remarkable 
limestone  caverns  reserved  by  the  national  monimient  proclamation 
are  located  within  the  Nevada  National  Forest,  the  monument  reser- 
vation will  be  administered  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

EXECUTIVE   ORDERS. 

Executive  orders  affecting  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
were  issued  as  follows: 

December  22,  1921,"  setting  apart  SuUys  Hill  National  Park  Game 
Preserve,  N.  Dak.,  as  a  bird  refuge. 

January  13,  1922,*'  a  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park  and  to  protect  a  right  of  way  for  a  proposed  road  into  the  park. 

March  20,  1922,**  a  withdrawal  of  land  pending  resurvey  of  the 
Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL    MONUMENTS. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  26, 1922,^^  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  1,600  acres 
in  Palm,  Andreas,  and  Murray  Canyons,  Calif.,  containing  the  stately 
Washington  palm  ( Wa$Mngtomana  JUijfera).  The  act  provides  that 
before  such  reservation  shall  become  effective  the  consent  and  re- 
linquishment of  the  A^a  Caliente  Band  of  Indians  shall  first  be 
obtained,  covering  its  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands 
and  payment  therefor  made  to  them  when  there  shiJl  be  donated 
sufficient  funds  for  such  purpose.  It  is  imderstood  that  interested 
persons  stand  ready  to  donate  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian 
rights. 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  its  trustees,  Mr.  Archer  M.  Hunt- 
ington, tne  American  M^useum  of  National  Historv  has  tendered  to 
the  Government  for  national  monument  purposes  tne  Aztec  ruin  near 
Aztec,  N.  Mez.  This  ruin  of  preoious  historic  value  contains  a  circular 
walled  city  which  has  been  excavated  by  the  Museum  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000. 

Director  Mather  has  taken  personal  interest  in  the  proposal  to 
establish  Pipe  Springs,  Ariz.,  as  a  national  monument.  Pipe  Springs 
was  first  settled  in  1863;  its  historic  ''Winsor  Castle"  with  port- 
holes in  its  walls  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  Indians  by 
the  early  settlers.  It  was  also  the  first  station  of  the  Deseret  Tele- 
graph in  Arizona.    Pipe  Springs  affords  the  only  water  in  the  desert 


M  No.  1618.  See  page  163. 
14  No.  3596.  See  page  164. 
»  No.  3617.  See  page  164. 
M  No.  3650.  See  page  165. 
»  See  page  163. 
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between  Hurricane,  Utah,  and  Eanab,  Utah,  on  the  road  between 
Zion  National  Park  and  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  Certain  private  interests  will  have  to  be  acquired  before  it  will 
be  arailable  for  reservation.  Its  creation  as  a  monument  would 
serve  as  a  memorial  of  western  pioneer  life. 

Three  remarkable  groups  of  prehistoric  towers,  two  in  Utah  and 
one  in  Colorado,  are  recommenaed  for  preservation,  under  the  name 
Hovenweejp  National  Monument,  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  C^ef , 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  the 
request  of  the  service  the  General  Land  Office  sent  a  surveyor  to 
determine  on  the  ground  the  exact  location  of  the  ruin  groups  in 
relation  to  the  land  line  surveys. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Briefly,  in  conclusion,  one  needs  only  to  consider  the  annually 
mountiii^  flood  of  visitors  to  come  at  once  to  a  full  realization  of  what 

E splendid  national  assets  the  national  parks  and  monuments  are  as 
laces  for  recreation,  enjoyment,  and  rest  for  our  people.  Twelve 
undred  thousand  visitors  tells  its  own  story.  Not  one  year  during 
the  past  four  has  seen  the  country  without  serious  national  prob- 
lems— participation  in  the  greatest  conflict  between  nations  the  world 
has  ever  seen  and  when  that  was  splendidly  consumated,  the  days 
of  reconstruction,  of  social  and  economic  imrest  that  have  intimately 
affected  the  home  life  of  each  living  person — and  not  one  year  of 
tibiose  four  has  failed  to  register  the  gradual  mounting  of  the  visiting 
list  into  figures  that  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  service,  in  1916, 
would  have  been  deemed  decidedly  visionary.  And  ithis  may  be 
considered  only  the  beginning  of  a  constant  annual  travel  movement 
of  miUions  to  these  national  playgrounds. 

The  necessity  for  national  retrenchment  in  expenditures  has  kept 
in  abeyance  the  development  of  the  various  parks  to  their  fuUest 
standard  of  service  to  the  public.  The  most  urgent  needs  are 
reconstruction  of  existing  roads  which  have  been  subjected  to  heavy 
wear  from  the  travel  flowing  over  them,  modem  public  camping 
grounds,  and  modem  sanitation  everywhere  where  lai^e  crowas  of 
visitors  congregate.  If  the  estimates  submitted  by  you  to  Congress 
through  the  Budget  are  enacted  into  appropriations,  the  parks  will 
be  started  on  a  program  of  development  that  in  three  years  should 
place  them  in  condition  for  efficient  service  to  the  public,  which  is 
what  they  were  created  for,  and  what  the  people  of  the  country  will 
surely  demand. 

Respectfully, 

Abno  B.  Cammebeb, 

Acting  Director. 
The  Seobetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

(Department  of  the  Interior,  Waahlngton,  D.  C.) 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  director. 
Amo  B.  Gunmorar,  asaifltant  director. 
B.  L.  Vipond,  chief  clerk. 
A.  E.  Demaray,  editor. 

FIELD  SBl^VfCB. 

OBNBBAL. 

(reUoWstone  Park,  Wyo.) 

Horace  M.  Alfaiig^t,  field  aaBistant  to  the  director. 

Ctvn.  SNQtMBBRINO  DIVXdIOK. 
(811  Couch  BuUding,  Portland,  Oieg.) 

Geoige  E.  Qoodwin,  chief  civil  engineer. 
Victor  A.  findeftby,  asBiBtant  engineer. 
Richard  R.  Tipton,  o&ce  engineer. 

LANDBCAPB  BNOINBBBIKO  DrviSION. 
(Yoiemite,  Oalif.) 
Daniel  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Qtttet  Lake.  Alex  Spftrrow,  superinteiulent,  Medford,  Or^. 

Glacier,  J.  Koes  Eakin,  supNsrLntendent,  Belton:»  Mont. 

QiMid  Canyon,  W.  W.  Groeby,  superintendent,  Grand  Ganyofi.  Ariz. 

Hawaii,  niomas  Boles,  superintendent,  Volcano  House.  Hawaii. 

Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Glarence  H.  Waring,  superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Ufsyette,  George  B.  Dorr,  superintendent.  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Mesi  Verde^  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  superintendent,  Mancos,  Golo. 

Mount  McKinley.  Henry  P.  Kaistens,  superintendent.  NenaiULAlaaka. 

Mount  Rainier,  G.  L.  Nelson,  acting  superintendent,  Ashford^  Waah. 

Piatt,  Thomas  Ferris,  sup^ntendent,  Sulphur,  OUa. 

Rocky  Mountain,  Rojjer  w.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Sequoia,  John  R.  White^superintendent,  Three  Kivers^jCalif . 

General  Grant,  John  R.  White,  acting  superintendent.  Three  Riven,  Calif. 

Sullys  Hill,  Wm.  H.  Beyer,  a(iting  superintendent.  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Winid  Gave,  Roy  Btazeil,  superintendent.  Hot  Bprutts,  8.  Dak. 

Yello^'vtone,  Horace  M.  Albridit,  superintendent,  liulowBtDne  Puk,  Wyo. 

Yosendte,  W.  B.  Lewis,  supet&tendent,  Yoeemite  National  Park,  Oalif. 

2km,  Walter  Rueech,  acting  superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

THB  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Qipolin  Mountain.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jack,  custodian,  Folsom,  Union  County,  N.  Mex. 

Gaaa  Grande,  Frank  Pinkley,  custodian.  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Ooiovado,  John  Otto,  custodian,  Grand  Junction.  Colo. 

DevHs  Tower,  John  M.  Thorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 

El  Morro,  Even  Z.  Vogt,  custodian,  R&mah,  N.  Mex. 

Montezuma  Castle,  Martin  L.  Jackson,  custodian.  Camp  Verde,  Ariz, 

Mulr  Woods,  Richard  F.  O'Rourke,  custodian,  317  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco, 

CaUf. 
Navajo,  John  Wetberill,  custodian,  Kayenta,  Ariz. 
Papaeo  Saguaro,  J.  E.  McClain,  custodian.  Tempo,  Ariz. 
Petrired  Forest,  William  Nelson,  custodian,  Adamana,  Ariz. 
Scotto  Bluff,  Will  M.  Maupin,  custodian,  Grering,  Nebr.  . 

Tumacacori.  Frank  Pinkley,  acting  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

No  superintendent  has  been  appointed  for  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
nor  have  custodians  been  appointea  for  the  Chaco  Canyon,  Dinosaur,  Gran  Quivira, 
Katmai,  Lewis  and  Clark  C^avem,  Natural  Bridges,  Pinnacles,  Rainbow  Bridge, 
Shoshone  Cavern,  Sitka,  Verendrye,  or  Yucca  House  National  Monumente. 
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STATISTICS. 

Pace. 

Visiton  to  the  natiaiial  parks,  1008-1022 « 

Visitors  to  some  of  the  natiooalmaiiiuneDts,  1010-1022 91 

PzlTate  automobiles  entering  the  national  parks  during  seasons  1016-1022 01 

Automobile  and  motor-cycle  licenses  issued  during  seasons  1018-1022 01 

Receipts  coUected  from  automobiles  and  motor-cydes  during  seasons  1018-1922 tt 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for  and  rerenues  received  from  the  various  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1922,  inclusive; 

also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1923 - 01 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  Improvement  of  the  national 
parks  and  national  monuments,  together  with  the  revenues  received  for  flie  fiscal  years  1017-1023,  in- 
clusive        04 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  bv  the  National  Park  Servioe  in  relation  to 

nationaiforest  lands,  including  national  manuments  lands  adminbtered  by  the  Forest  Service..      06 
National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Servioe  in  relation 

to  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  thev  are  located 06 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  In  relation  to  the 
public  lands 91 

STATISTICS. 

VMtort  to  parka,  lOO^-lOU. 


Name  of  park. 

1906 

1000 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

Hot  Rpringn - ,  -  - . 

1,261 
8,860 
1778 

^^ 

^171 

•26,000 

^250 

•80 

854 
13,182 

708 

5,068 

4,171 

3,216 

•25.000 

•120,000 

10,575 

2407 

13  610 

1178 

^000 

•6  000 

8,887 

•26.000 

•  190 

250 

•130,000 
33,054 
8,114 
13,530 

1^306 

•4,600 

8,887 

•8(K000 

^200 

206 

•135,000 
22,970 
2,928 

8  100 

•31.000 

^200 

230 

0,257 

•135,000 
24939 

3,833 
13,785 

2,756 

6,253 

8968 

•85.000 

^300 

280 

12,138 

•135,000 
15260 

san 

503 
14,168 

•116^000 

•a^ooo 

Yellowstone 

Seouoia  .    

ySflm«t4^ 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

CiaterLake 

Wind  Cave. 

Piatt 

nqllm  Hfll  T        ,  -  n  - , . , , 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier. 

•4,000 

14,265 

•8i;ooo 

Rocky  Mountain 

Hawaii 

Tiasnen  Volcanic  ... 



Mount  McKinley 

, 

Grand  Canyon .  I . 

Laflbyette.! 

••* 

Zion 

1    -     -     -- 

Total 

00,018 

86,080 

106,606  1    223,067 

280,084 

261,703 

286,193 

3M,no 

Name  of  park. 

loie 

1017   . 

1018 

1010 

1920 

1021 

ion 

Hot    Springs  .-.w^...^Tr ,^r- 

15,860 
23,080 
12,265 
•0,000 

•30,000 

•l,fiOO 

1885 

13,880 

1 51. 000 

•135,000 
35,400 
18,510 
34,510 

11645 

16,742 

•35,000 

18,387 
11^186 

•140,000 
31,375 
15,001 
33,407 
15,406 
48,001 
13  281 
14,431 
•3^000 
4  188 
2068 
0,086 
101.407 

■tr 

80,443 

58,362 

21,574 

56^232 

16  645 

26,312 

•25  000 

4026 

2,287 

18,056 

160  402 

•64;  000 

•162,850 
79,777 
31,508 

19>1 
56,491 
2^135 
27;  028 
•38,000 

^.966 

i" 

67,815 

•06,500 

8,602 

•130,068 
81,661 
2^268 
01,618 

28;617 

28,386 

•60,000 

1;^ 

10,736 

•273,737 

•16,071 

•10.000 

67,486 

•09' 836 

2,087 

•106.164 

Yellowstone 

27.514 

Sequoia 

Yosemite 

100^606 
IS  486 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Totin 

Crater  TAkf>                        ...  . 

Sm 

Wind  Cave 

•7^000 
•2&164 

Piatt 

SnllysHill 

Mesa  Verde 

Oladfir.... 

Rocky  Mmmtatn 

Hi^wrII 

27,750 

jMsnen  Vdlcanfc 

.»:«» 

Mount  McKinley 

Grand  Canyon. T. ............... 

84,700 
78.770 

Laflbyette 

Zion 

4;i09 

Total 

356,097 

488,268 

451,661 

755,325 

019,504 

1,007,335 

1.044,508 

I  No  record. 

•  Estimated. 

•  Indicated  loss  in  travel  fhnn  1021  due  largelyto  better  methods  of  checking  and  estimating  employed. 

•  Actual  park  visitors;  many  miners  and  prospectors  passed  through  jNtfk. 
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VUUon  to  mmu  qfike  imHomI  vimmmema  In  IMO-iMf  .1 


91 


Nt 


1919 


1930 


1921 


1083 


CapiiUn  Mmmtaln  (New  Itodoo).. 

OMftOmndeCAiiBOoa) 

GalQndo(Colondo) 

Derfla  Tower  (Wyomliik) 

SlVoro(NewMexleo) 

l(oot6niiiiACwtto<ArUaDA} 

Mnlr  Woods  (Gallianite) 

KtviyoCAriMiM) 

toMO  SBgnsro  (ArttoDft) 

MifledForait(AiisoDa) 

8eottiBliiJf(NebrM(fcii). 


1 1,500 

8,677 

*8,000 


< 8,200 

7720 

M,200 


<  48,200 


t 8,000 


il<ArlTOiia) 

am(Xrfii)i 


t2,000 
*2,500 

« 77; 577 

64 

< 5,000 

<80  8gO 
> 5,000 
*  41800 


1,814 


*  8,000 
6|200 

«5,500 
•7,000 
*8,000 
M500 

>  87, 400 

05 

t 8,000 

*  82, 700 
1 0,000 
1 5,000 

*  1,000 


s  8,000 

5*008 
<  0,000 
>  8,500 
<2  500 
•0,000 

•OO^OTO 

112 

•8,000 

•81,888 
•0,000 
•5,100 


Total... 


50^191 


138,961    104,401 


171,870 


>  Noreoofdt  lor  oIlMr  19  nattonftl  monmiients. 


•Gtaiteds  nstiaiuaptfk  Nor.  19, 1919. 

Privau  oirtomobOtf  enteriitg  the  national  parki  dwing  seatont  mB-iHM. 


Nsmeofiwrk. 

1910 

1917 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1031 

10331 

TdfrntOM  

780 
4,048 
1,778 
8070 
2;049 
4^500 

6,703 
2,884 
0^521 
2,158 
5884 

4,887 

{:3J 

7  002 
8,106 
4|815 

10,787 

I2I1OO 

10' 484 
4087 
8;240 

18,586 
5,007 

18,418 
4710 

10,814 
5  158 
7,080 

•?:38 

18,047 

0,545 

13, 3n 

7803 

0,078 

31848 

'051 

3,014 

•57;  488 

5,104 

9058 

'004 

1:188 

flMmto> 

▼SSte 

10.688 

OflmnlGnnt..... 

12^So 
1^140 

f^irtflr  TAkA , 

0420 

madCftTo*. 

10,006 

nSt*^..:.;::.":.;;..... 

«  80  000 
060 

llimVan1«   ,    

185 

902 

« 10,050 

804 

871 

1,006 

<  20,588 

480 

1,575 
<  7,000 

570 

2,000 

«  50,562 

8  200 

•  10,000 

'044 

a55er!T. :: 

2.416 

'iwky  Honntiiii  • 

*1;il8 

tawl  CbnyYin  •. .  

T3rrette«        

•^liS 

Man» 

..J  11  J  .  ^  M..m.»       mm               «.               .. 

Totil 

20,868 

54,602 

58,060 

07,721 

128,074 

175,835 

107,106 

1  AntomoblleB  Mdvliig  parks  wttb  or  irlthoat  licenses,  to  and  Indndlng  Sept.  80, 1022. 
>  Uoense  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 
*  No  Ueense  required. 


1018 

1010 

1030 

1021 

1022t 

NaDieofpark.1 

Automo- 
Ules. 

Motor 

oydes. 

Aotomo- 
bUes. 

Motor 

OJClflS. 

Aotomo- 
biles. 

Motor 
ejdes. 

Antomo- 
biles. 

Motor 
ejcLes. 

Antomo- 
bUes. 

Motor 
OTQles. 

TeUowstone.... 

Soqnoiai 

Yoeemite. 

Genenl  Grant . 

OnterLake.... 
ll«  Verde-... 
Olader 

706 
5,664 
%850 
7^358 
1060 

888 
1,066 

16 
2 
60 
27 
122 
5 

2* 

0,548 
1666 
« 10  003 
3063 
8  040 
3106 
464 
1,604 

88 

6 

94 

96 

118 

14 

i" 

13,388 

2,010 

410,112 

4350 

0402 

3783 

'548 

581 

85 
13 
126 
87 
00 
10 
5 

11,562 
8041 
« 15  250 
6800 
^824 
^821 
665 
8,414 

58 

23 
131 

60' 

41 
2 
2 

20,158 
8,107 

1&335 
6,217 

10  006 

067 
1,548 

149 

1 
134 

iii 

42 

i 

TotaL.... 

28,838 

238 

88^586 

303 

43,063 

884 

54,867 

817 

•67,420 

•446 

I  No Uoeoses  teqidred  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Sprinn,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  SuUyff  Hill,  Roeky 
Moimtain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  LateyetteNatlmrParks.   NoroadsinMoontMoKlnley  Fark. 
a  Number  of  licenses  fonnaUy  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  liirJ.iid1ng  Sept.  80, 1023. 

•  TirwifltM  required  only  for  uluit  Forest  Road. 
«Indiite5jmaatoslnlOlM.410atitostnlOaO,  1,310 aQto8lnl031,i:and 665 an^      1033,  the  owners  of 

vhkh  torrendered  Yosemlte  vaUey  Highway  Associatioa  oertlilcates  In  lieu  of  payment  of  entrance  fee. 
>  Indodes  800  oompUmentary  permits. 

•  Inelndes  1  oompiunemary  permit. 

licenses  not  rsqidred  in  certain  jparks  becaose  of  small  road  mileage  or  unimproved  condition  of  roads 
(sie  footnote  1).  I4eenses  also  net  required  for  travel  on  nntanproved  roads  in  other  parks.  Moeharge 
■r  Uoense  Issued  for  operating  cars  on  ofBdal  bnslneos. 
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Reeelptt  eMuuip^m  tiiHwoMw  mi4  niBliifiiffii  imimg  tnwm  i9i9-19U. 


Namedrpark.! 

1918 

1919 

1990 

1931 

18821 

Ytflowstoiie 

37;  888. 00 
1;  188. 50 

18,335.50 

4  903.50 

'338.00 

1,098.00 

971,387.50 

4,134.50 

33;  474. 00 

1,504.00 

33,187.00 

7^991.50 

874.00 

3,600.00 

999,018.00 

5  080.00 

48  863.00 

3  180.50 

1:S:S 

'83150 
45a  00 

M,40l.80 

111 

5,488.80 

ti5o.iir.iD 

SMiioUs 

t;iS:5 

YoutalUi...,..'. 

Q9n9r*10imat 

U(WIM  RulnlflT 

fStiTlSS 

liflM  Verde 

Ci]iK4«r 

Total 

88,933.00 

133,947.50 

188,898.50 

910,488.50 

398,98aL« 

1  No  lloanMs  nqtdred  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Sprlnn,  Piatt.  Hawaii,  Laasen  Vdefedle.  SOltfO  Hlll,IUMfty 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lateyette  MationalTarka.   No  roadi  in  Moont  MeKiiuey  rmtk. 


<  Raeelved  in  Washington  to  and  induding  Sept.  80, 1033. 
I  UoOnBe  requited  only  for  Qiant  Fore9t  Road. 


Statement  of  appnpHatiana  made  for,  and  revenmet  Teeei9ed  from,  tke  wartama  national  faHte  m 
monumenttf  and  etpenditaree  made  tker^rom  during  (ke  fUeal  peart  1917  Mfttf ,  ineltwe;  aim 
tknefor  tkeflacal  pear  199S, 


Nanid  of  tl»  national  pailt. 


Appropiiatteni. 


Appro- 
priated. 


Expended. 


Beoetved. 


Ezpented. 


HotS^rinffs: 

1918:::::::::::::; 
1919 

1030....... 

1931  (defldaiey).< 

1993 

1933 

YoQoirstQae: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

m 

1990 

1930  (defldaney).. 

1921 

1921  (deficiency). 

1922 

1923 

Sequoia: 

1917 


s$i4a,ooaoo 


'$140^*066166 


8o,Qoaoo 


90, 00a  00 


"03,' 966.' 66' 

8,500.00 
10,500  00 
334,990.00 
«  3^359. 48 
255;90Q.0O 
71,035.84 
«-^  — VOO 


835,011.76 
38,883.44 

53,109.15 
45,088.85 
57;  807. 00 
56,389.15 


^fi 


II 
01 

»;7ia8S 

mi 


1918 

1919 

1020 

1981 

l«3i 

1933 

Tosemite: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1921  (dafldeDcy).. 

1922 

1033 

General  Gmt: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1931 

1933 


350  000.00 
301,800.00 

93,300.00 

«  50, 000. 00 

36,000.00 

30,610.00 

35,00a  00 
36,ooaoo 
88,00a  00 

78,090.00 

350,000.00 
335,000.00 
265,00a00 
300,000.00 
300,000.00 
3,00a  00 

3oo,oflaoo 

280, 00a  00 
3,OQaOO 

3,Qoaoo 

4,500.00 
0,00a  00 
5.30a  00 

0^  00a  00 

6,50a  00 


8,50a  00 

9,046.83 

333,583.03 

53a  44 

383,577.15 

71,095.04 

S88,9ia87 

849,453.05 


64,786.09 
71, 39a  50 
43,n6.50 


83,778l91 


130,037.01 


lOByOoaM 
105,014^ 


15,00138 

5o,ooaoo 

34,678.71 
30, 42a  98 
34,824.64 

s^Toaos 

8^,917.13 


\     10,33100 

13,402L53 
9,773.53 
16, 89a  00 
19,584.99 
90  088137 


41&01 
35^508.45 

*■(•)' 


349,987.46 
a35,36&99 
364,294.M 
197,611.99 

803,844.98 

396,80483 


63,50a66 
05,855.05 
57, 52a  03 
85,00L64 

95,894.47 

131,797.51 


55, 00146 

•ft"*" 


1,990.65 
1,900.97 
4,481.61 
5,993.79 
5383.97 
5,919.06 


1,153.78 
1,801.03 
1,063.90 
1,870.83 
2,888.87 
8, 48a  45 


53197 
8.95L88 
(') 


^  For  statement 
)aTaUal] 
304).  and  June  5, 

•  unexpende 
DeMftment  di 


*lCadeaTaUable 
M),  and  Jan< 

pend 

antdurinf 
« For  puRhase  of  private 
•  Bxpeodituie  of  revenue  fbr 
153). 


at  of  approMiaticDB  and  reveauea  prior  to  1017  see  It 
ble  during  nscal  xeers  1990  and  lfl&  by  sundry  civil 
;,  1920  (ITdtat.,  018). 


1930  Annual  Report,  pp.  854-368. 

"  acU  approvedT July  19,  1919  (41  Stat., 


^nexpended'balance  of  1918  War  Department  appropriation  of  120,000  made  available  under  Interior 
- *     SmdrydvU  act  of  July  1, 1918  (40  Stot.,  678). 

parpens  not  autliorlaed.   Sundry  olvU  aot  of  June  12, 191T  (40  8lat.» 


1 1919. 
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aiiUmfi  ^  oppfoprialHtm  m9d4fof,  ani  rwttwst  ree0io04Jnm,  the  variou$  PtOtmal  porfcf  and  M/kMl 
«omiflM«l«,  0II4I  npendUmrm  made  ikirtffm  4»Hs^  ike  JUmZ  f Mr«  S917^IUi,  ineltuive;  aUo  •pprofria- 
thtufor  tk4  fiscal  fear  ip«5— Continued. 


Name  oi  tj»  ofttiomJ  park. 


AppropriatlQiu. 


Appro- 
p^ted. 


Expended. 


RevenoM. 


Beceived.      Expended. 


Mount  Rainier: 

1«17 

191B 

1919 

laao 

1921 


1917.. 
1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 


Fktt: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1«0 

1921 

1922 

1928 

Wind  Give: 

1917 

1918 


IflO.. 

190.. 


Hen  Verde: 

1917 

1918...,. 
1919 


1921 

1932 

1922 

Oleder: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

192D 

ino  (deficiency). 

1921 

mcdefidency). 

1922 , 

1923 

liodnr  ICoontain: 

1917 

1918 

1919 


1921. 


HtwiU: 
1919.. 

nao.. 

N21.. 


iMaVokaiuc: 


1918... 
1921.. 
1922.. 


Onid  Canyon: 
1919 


19a., 


930,0Qa00 
75,0Qa00 
24,60a00 
32,500.00 
4O,0QaOO 

ifio,ooaoo 

106,800100 

8,ooaoo 

15, 000. 00 
13,225.00 
28,225.00 
25,30a00 

2s,3oaoo 
32,ooaoo 

8,000.00 
7^  18a  00 
7^600  00 

6,ooaoo 

9,0Qa00 

T^soaoo 
7,5oaoo 

2,5oaoo 

2,500.00 
4,0Qa00 
4,0Qa00 
5,0Qa00 

Tisoaoo 
7,5oaoo 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 

i8,ooaoo 
ii,ooaoo 
i4,ooax 

16,40a00 
43,000.00 

iio,ooaoo 
ii5,ooax 

80, 000.  X 

85,ooax 

81,849.12 

95,000.00 

12,864.00 

195,000.00 

178,700.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 
65,000.x 
73,900.00 

750.00 

750.00 

1,000.x 

10, 000. « 

10,000.x 


899,999.19 
74,846.67 
24,552.28 
32,446.01 
39,987.80 

140,90a73 


7,999.<» 
14,'.^&44 
13,203.84 
28,162.05 
24,286.38 
25,298.46 


8,000.x 
7,170.84 
T;  486. 06 
5,960.24 
8,981.33 
7,106.32 


2,499.87 
2,498.40 
3  988.77 
3,086.48 
4,974.76 
7^  471.x 


9,999.x 
9,913.05 
17,022.44 
10,960.x 
13,984.81 
16,393.x 


IX,  148. 16 
114,362.82 
70, 958.  X 
85,0X.X 
81,572.94 

IX,  535. 94 

194,932.76 


0,964.24 
9,922.10 
9,993.94 
9,924.85 
W,  986. 41 
64,896.75 


731.40 

747.62 

62.49 

9,946.27 


2,50aX 
3,0X.X 
3,0X.X 


2,475.41 
2,911.92 


40,ooax 

X,OX.X 


39,874.27 
X,  983. 75 


814, 346.x 
17^941.25 
17,336.47 
22,153.76 
24,W7.79 
22,286.x 


4,X5.25 
5,505.73 
5,95&21 
8,827.73 
9,784.x 
16,277.53 


434.11 

i,oiax 

482LX 
486.x 
726.  X 
619.x 


1,632.x 
4,08SLX 
2,533.16 
3,714.16 
2,918.x 
3,786.26 


IX.  14 
2,783.76 
3,348.x 
3,317.x 
3,771.36 
1,273.72 


3,202.40 
4,438.22 
2,624.53 
7,253.x 


10,513.x 
6,082.71 


871.27 
5W.76 
307.x 

1,507.78 
637.25 

2,X5.41 


81.25 
118.05 


3X.32 
8,3X.43 


817,617.  M 
8^716.  n 


(*) 


188.x 
1.0991X 


1,013.04 

&oo6.n 


(•) 


1,352.76 
19,026.x 


(0 


0) 


(•) 
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8taiewtent€fappnpriatUm9  mUe  for,  mnin9emt€t  rtetiwei  from, fte— ri»«<  ^ftUmfl  nvHtguni mati^ml 
momimem$,iiH  etpendliure$  mide  tker^rom  imriirt§  the  ftooa  feori  my-^tHt,  <iiel«^;  aUo  oppnprior 
Hontfor  the  fiteal  pear  IBSS—ContUmeA, 


Reyennes. 

isss. 

Expended. 

BMslved. 

Bzpended. 

Onnd  Canyon— Continaed. 

1922 

3100,000.00 
75,000.00 

8,000.00 
8,000.00 

•  10,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 

15,000.00 

199,906.14 

14,872.02 

1923 

Mount  McKinley: 

1922 : 

7,993.81 

1923 

Lafayette: 

1919 

9,973.42 
9,930.06 
19,928.56 
24,990.67 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1928 

S3on: 

1917  (^IriMfnrr^ 

14,963.81 

1920 

611.50 
584.00 
414.95 

(•) 

1921 

7,300.00 
1,585.07 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

3,500.00 

5,ooaoo 

10,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.x 
12,500.00 
12,500.00 

900.00 
900.00. 
900.00 

U  3,000.00 

3,666.67 
17,600.00 
19,200.00 
22,220.00 
27,420.00 
31,020.00 
32,420.00 

25,000.00 
25,000.00 

6,000.00 

}       8,842.55 
9,928.04 

1921  (deficiency) 

1922 

1923 

Protection  of  national  moiuments: 

1917 

2,586.66 
4,832.70 
9,473. 10 
7,802.92 
7867.44 
12,416.96 

1918 

225.00 
320.75 
125.50 
123.20 
38.00 

(») 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Ca«a  Grande  National  Honument:  m 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Xrii.:  1917 /. 

1,962.69 

2,613.63 
17,413.33 
19,177.50 
21,524.46 
27,090.59 
30,957.72 

National  Park  Senrioe: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Fighting  fteest  flies: 

9,614.40 

1923 

Aooounting  services: 

1923TT 

i 

•  Bzpenditore  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  dvU  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40 
But.,  153).  ^^ 

•  Appropriation  for  1919  made  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument. 

•  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorized. 

!•  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  OfBoe. 
u  Exi>ended  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Summarf  of  ampropriationt  for  the  odvOnUtroUon,  protection,  end  improvement  qf  ike  iMtioMrf  jMrke  md 
nai6miamonumenU,toteUtirwUhauro9muMreceivedJor(hefi9eal9«or9m7i'19iS^  JaehisiM. 


fear. 

Department. 

Appropriation. 

Bavemias. 

1917 

Tpterior  Department. x  x .  x . .  ^ t  .  r  -  - 

$537,366.67 
247,200.00 

tTfti  MM  m 

War  Deparlment 

Interior  Depitrtment 

$180,<»a39 

1918 

530,680.00 
2ir,600.00 

748, 180. 00 

War  Depar^ent 

Intolor  Department 

>  217,330. 55 

1^9 

963,105.00      '^ 
50,000.00            lAK  Oft 

War  Deparlment... 

196,678.08 
316,877.96 

1920 

907,070.75 
1,05^969.16 
1,433,220.00 
1  446  520.00 

1921 

306,92&37 

1922 

^ 

432,964.89 

1923 

1  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  p.  850. 

s  The  revenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  years  1904  to  1918,  indnslTe, 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  fhmi  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Ro<*y  Mountain  National  Pirts, 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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landi,  induding  natknuX  nwnument  lanit  udnOnitUred  5y  ike  Forut  Service, 

State  or  Territory. 

National 
forest  lands.  1 

Park  and 

monament 

lands.  1 

Relation. 

AUibemii 

Acres. 

s  81,303 

30,573,444 

11,367,640 

s  944,001 

10,181,608 

13,301,380 

330,373 

144,668 

Aaree. 

Percent, 

Aluki 

3,780,857 

640,747 

013 

050,838 

309,500 

13.51 

Aiismft T 

5.60 

Arkuimff    .T r ..  r 

.10 

Cyifomia " 

4.06 

Oi>loni4f>                                                 

3.23 

Florida 

Gedtcia 

HairaU 

77:«5' 

33,040 
•  5,000 

T<Wio 

18,753,835 

83,164 

133,647 

1,047,041 

15,083,880 

305,044 

4,076  187 

404,307 

8,433,338 

334,480 

.13 

Ifain^ 

15.54 

ICMiinn 

MinimKrta 

Mdatana 

1,008,053 
3,054 

6.86 

Nebraska 

.90 

Nf>rada                                                                

New  Hampehire 

NewMezioo 

33,  UO 

.36 

NfrthCan>tiiui.. . 

North  Dakota 

1,038 

848 

156^008 

nkUmnui             

61,480 

13,1^660 

1^448 

18^454 

1,068,745 

0,084»375 

103,460 

8,414,453 

L87 

OrecoQ 

1.10 

Porto  Rico , 

8mthOan)llna                                       ..          

%inthPakoto 

10,800 

Lw 

Tmomm 

Utah , 

70,868 

.04 

W^^ffttm 

307,843 

SLOO 

WertVuviiiia 

Wy^fminc '.'. 

-^^ 

33.70 

Total 

5.81 

<  July  1, 1033.    Alienated  lands  not  included. 
•  Dcnatedtotlienbltedfitates.    ^  *      -^ 


*  Inchides  lands  acquired  under  the  Weeks  law. 
■oflttidsin  national  momunent  areas  amouBt  t(>465acres. 


Fig.  1.  Map  of  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  showing  relation  of  the  national  park  and  monu- 
ment lands,  the  vacant  public  lands,  and  the  national  forest  lands  to^e.seywa^^f^t^Q  [^ 


96  nsBOBT  or  dibbotob  of  katiokal  pabx  sesviob. 

t  9*mMdered  bw  ihs  Nathnal  Pvh 
TerrUortu  *n  wMdk  Oieff  ore  UeaUA, 


Ntikml  p&rk  ltd  monunmi  UfnU  vdmMMered  b»  ths  Nathn^  Pvl  Sfnriu  i%  rOfitlm  to  the  8Mei  t 

"  '  I  foMcft  t 


State  or  Territory. 


Ane. 


Park  and 
monuuMDt 

lands.^ 


Alaska 

Artcona 

Arkansas 

GaUfomia. 

Colorado. 

HawaU 

Idaho. 

Maine 

MoDtaoa 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico. . . 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Sooth  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 


Acret. 

37&166,760 
72,981,840 
94,1H400 

101,310,060 
66,626,720 

<  3, 160, 820 
68,088,820 
21,14^600 
94,078,060 
49,612,800 
78,485,760 
45.335,660 
44,836,480 
61,887^860 
49,673,600 
64,893,600 
44,241,280 
62,664,960 


Aere9, 

2,780.857 

640,747 

912 

950,828 

295,500 

77,696 

23,010 

6,000 

1,092,098 

2064 

22,110 

1,0S3 

848 

156, 9QS 

10,809 

70,868 

207,3tt 

1,994,822 


Pa-ent, 
0.74 

:& 

.94 
.44 

140 
.91 
.68 

1.16 

.m 

.06 

.on 

.008 
.25 
.01 
.U 

.17 
8.18 


Total 1,816,272,640         8,332,504 


1  July  1,1922.    Alienated  kndi  not  Indudad. 

•  Area  of  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  on  whioh  are  located  the  Hawaii  National  Park< 

mahnalpttr1twdnumiimmd1andtadm*HiMter«d  5y  the  NaihtuUPQrk8ervkiinr9laikmtoihef)tMkkni»A 


State  or  Territory. 

PubUc  land«.s 

Park  and 
monument 

BelattOL 

Alfthama. 

Acret, 
121,982 

Aern, 

PercaiL 

Alaska* 

2,780.857 

640,747 

912 

950,828 

295,500 

Aritona , 

25,500,227 

1,202.818 

38,465.995 

21,538,743 

424,684 

144.668 

1,609,036 

27,516,386 

2,944 

8,616 

37,164 

197,608 

1,302,237 

27,847 

22,685,821 

241,926 

57,405,882 

404,207 

24,935,529 

334,480 

94,135 

84,188 

26,998,663 

18,454 

1,279,626 

245,251 

34,312,961 

365,938 

11.336,508 

103,450 

4.348 

27,268,367 

2.51 

A>'inuuHUf 

.08 

CAlifomlft 

2.47 

Colorado 

1.37 

Florida 

OfMrglit 

Hawaii* 

77,605 
23,040 

4.81 

Idaho 

.5 

Kanms . 

tiOiiisiana '..... 

M%in« 

5,000 

1346 

Michizan 

¥f  nnA.«wta 

Ml5n1i»^pp1 ,       ,    . 

Monbinet ........ 

1,092,058 
2,054 

4.81 

Nebraska ...  . 

.85 

Nevada 

N«w  Hamivihlre 

New  Mexico 

22,110 

.08 

North  Carolina. . ...... r...  .    ..    .       .    .,.  . 

North  Dakota 

'i,*633' 

848 

156,902 

**     iio 

Okli^hnnrvft ... ...            

1.01 

Oregon 

.58 

South n^roHna. .  -  -.-  -             .    r.    -    ..        . 

South  Dakota 

10,899 

.85 

TRnn^bsee 

S^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

70,362 

.21 

Vll^Tffft                                                             .                             '                   .                  . 

WftshinfftrOn ,..t „, 

207,342 

1.83 

W«pt  Vf^nifi                                   

Wisconsin 

Wvomlnff 

1,994,322 

7.32 

Total      

326,220,003 

8,332,504 

2.SS 

1  Includes  vacant  public  lands,  unalienated  national  park  and  monument  lands,  and  unaliented  naticosl 
forest  lands,  but  doee  not  include  military  and  Indian  reservations,  reclamation  and  poiwer-site  with* 
drawals,  etc. 

«  July  1, 1922. 

•  PudHc  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  under  the  Territorial  land  department. 

4  With  the  exception  of  23,35^301  acres  within  national  forest,  park,  and  monument  boundaries,  thearea 
of  public  lands  tn  Alaska  is  not  obtainable. 
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HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Dr.  C.  H.  WAsora,  Superintendent,  Hot  SprlngB,  Ark. 

OXNXRiX  STATBICSMT. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  pay  bathhouaes  were  $386,008.17,  as  camjpared  with  tGOi.513.12  for  the  Mst  Ibcd 
year.  The  net  profits  reported  by  the  bathhouses  were  $111,312.06,  as  compared  to  $192,110.85  last  im. 
The  total  paid  baths  numbered  504,920  this  year,  as  compared  with  870,781  last  year.  Seven  thousand  tour 
hundred  and  fifty-two  complimentary  baths  were  given  in  pay  bathhouses;  73,087  in  the  Government  &«e 
bathhouse,  all  of  which,  in  addition  to  4,306,  given  at  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital,  makea  gnod 
total  of  670,864  baths  given  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Thb  Spbdcos. 

The  springs,  46  in  number,  supply  about  l,000,000gallons  of  hot  water  dally,  which  is  collected  and  sop- 

gied  to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital:  the  Government fjree  bathhouse;  the  Leo  N.  Levi  liemonil 
oepital,  a  charitable  institution;  and  20  pay  bathhouses,  all  of  which  are  under  Government  superviiloD. 
The  springs  are  located  in  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  which  comprises  011.63  acres,  set  aside  in  ISC  by 
Congress  as  the  first  national  reservation. 

AninNiaTBATioN. 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  who  has  immediate  charge  of  all  matten  pertaining  to 
the  park  and  its  management,  the  general  sanitairy  control  of  all  bathhouses  receiving  water  fhnn  us 
springs,  and  supervision  over  the  employees  connected  with  the  bathhouses. 

Rxcnro  AND  DisBUBaxMEins. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnae 
80, 10^,  were  as  follows: 

Proeeedt,  safe  of  loU,  tpactol/und. 

J  uly  1, 1021,  balance  remaining  to  credit  of  fund,  $82,518,  derived  firom  sale  of  Government  lots .    $3, 273.82 

ProUetUm  and  improvement,  Hot  SprtnQt  Ruervation,  indefinite  {revenue  fund), 

July  1, 1021,  balance  to  credit  of  revenue  fund 46,468^77 

Receipts  from  July  1, 1021,  to  June  30, 1022,  inclusive: 

Water  rent $36,020.00 

Ground  rent 10,100lOO 

Phj^cians' fees 6,222.00 

Attendants' fees 1,722.00 

Masseurs  and  Masseuses' fees 87&00 

Sale  of  attendants' badges 0.15 

55,351.U 

Total  avaUable 101,814.0 

Salaries  ofsuperintendent  and  reservation  employees 134,076.30 

Vouchers  approved  by  superintendent  and  paid  Sy  department 60, 067. 55 

Total  disbursements 85,043.85 

Balance  July  1, 1022,  to  be  deposited  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 16,77L07 

Maintbnanck  and  RE?xnui. 

The  impounding  reservoir  was  rebuilt,  placing  it  in  excellent  condition,  thereby  conserving  seven 
thousand  gallons  of  hot  water  per  day. 

Numerous  and  rather  extensive  repairs  were  made  to  park  buildings,  particularly  the  superlnteodeDt's 
residence  and  the  Fountain  Street  residence.    Extensions  v  ere  made  to  the  electric  lighting  system  in  the 

Sark,  and  a  large  amount  of  repair  work  v  as  done  to  the  park  reads,  paths,  trails, «  alks,  steps,  drains, etc., 
uring  the  year,  involving  quite  an  expenditure  of  labor  and  funds. 

Curbing  was  placed  around  the  new  free  bathhouse,  and  grading  of  the  grounds  practically  completed. 
The  pavilion  at  the  Harry  M.  Hallock  Spring  was  removed  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
director. 

Government  Free  Bjjnmovsat  and  Cunic. 

The  Government  new  free  bathhouse  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  early  in  March.  The  free 
clinic,  located  in  the  same  building,  was  opened  shortly  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  oathhouse  and  is  ban* 
dline,  on  an  average,  150  persons  per  day.  The  clinic  w  as  originally  designed  to  treat  verereal  disease^ 
but  IS  broadening  out  and  nandling  numerous  other  conditions.  A  class  of  instruction  has  been  organised 
for  ph3rsicians  and  about  20  have  completed  the  required  course  of  instruction.  This  course  is  given  with- 
out charge  and  is  open  to  all  graduate  physicians. 

PAT  BATHHOUSES. 

Three  now  bathhouses  have  been  completed  during  the  year-the  Quapaw,  Ozark,  and  Woodmen  of  the 
Union,  the  latter  a  combined  hosp  ital  and  bathhouse,  being  an  institution  for  colored  people.  The  Lamar, 
occupyintr  the  last  lot  on  the  Central  Avenue  front  of  the  park,  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  January  1,  lOS- 
The  "  Ma^olia  Promenade  "  will  then  be  complete,  and  Is  truly  a  magnlfloent  collection  of  buildings,  prob- 
ably  of  their  kind  unsurpassed  on  the  globe. 
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Below  is  given  s  statemont  ahowing  the  bueiness  of  the  bathhoiuee  during  the  flaeal  year  ended  June  ao. 


Bathhouae. 


Totel 
receipts. 


Total 
expenditures. 


Net  proflts. 


ArnBKtni. 

BmA^gtafl 

BMtaMn 

Ferdyce 

Hale 

Lamar 

M^lestie 

Maurioe 

Moodv 

New  Imperial 

Oairk..r. 

Ottr  k  Sanitorinm 

Pythian  (ookved) 

Qtiapaw 

Ttffirafei'iftw' !  !!!!!'!.,!!!!■! 

Superior 

St.  Joeeph's  Infirmary ..!.'! . 
Woodmen  of  Union  (ooknred) 

T&M 


$15,729.80 

35,430.75 

39,201.45 

16,152.15 

46,831.28 

22,407.80 

5,606.55 

19,608.50 

44,352.60 

11,756.05 

21,763.60 

8,06505 

8,964.04 

8,388.75 

20,299.05 

9,152.60 

18,482.00 

26,980.20 

4,969.06 

2,885.90 


19,180.20 

18,520.00 

30,753.11 

9,060.00 

31,831.48 

16,260.95 

3,555.47 

13,130.44 

34,47989 

7,457.23 

17,222.59 

4,714.80 

7,070.75 

5,706.35 

14,244.80 

7,971.23 

13,624.50 

19,515.01 

3,032.75 

1,978.57 


16, 549. 60 
16,910.75 
8,448.34 
7,102.15 
14,999.80 
6,156.85 
2,051.08 
6,563.06 
9,872.71 
4,298.82 
4,541.01 
3,340.25 
1,893.29 
2,682.40 
6,054.25 
1,181.37 
4,857.60 
7,465.19 
1.996.30 
407.38 


386,603.17 


269,290.12 


117,312.05 


VISITOBS. 

Approximately  106,164  visitors  were  In  Hot  Springs  during  the  year.  The  dty  is  fast  becoming  known 
all  over  the  country  as  "The  City  of  Conventions." 

An  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  automobile  tourists  was  noted  this  year,  conservatively  estimated 
at  5.000.  This  number  will  materially  increase,  dependent  largely  on  the  extension  of  the  various  good 
roads  that  are  being  built  and  planned  for  the  immediate  future. 

Recommendations. 

As  Bathhouse  Row  is  now  complete,  it  is  recommended  that  the  administration  building  be  remodeled, 
as  its  pfesent  appearance,  compared  with  the  balance  of  the  row,  is  anything  but  a  compliment  to  the  Oov- 
«nment.  Having  forced  the  building  of  a  row  of  beautiful  buildings,  it  should  now  place  its  own  building 
Id  the  same  class  In  order  that  the  incongruity  may  not  be  too  great. 

Extension  of  the  roads  over  the  mountains  is  badly  needed  to  open  to  the  public  a  portion  of  the  park 
tkat  is  seldom  seen,  and  which,  from  a  scenic  standpoint,  is  really  the  most  sUiHng  part. 

An  adequato  flower  conservatory  is  needed  in  the  park.  It  should  be  so  located  and  constructed  as  to 
prooerly  care  for  the  flowers  and  shrubs  native  of  the  region  and  of  the  park,  and  to  make  them  available 
to  the  i^eneral  public. 

Public  comfort  stations  are  a  necessity.  These  should  be  located  on  the  reservation  front  and  at  other 
eooveoient  parts  of  the  park.  A  small  appropriation  is  now  available  for  two  comfort  stations  on  the  Cen- 
tral .4 venue  front,  but  two  others  are  badly  needed  at  other  places  in  the  park. 


YBLLOWSTONB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Horace  M.  Albriobt,  Superintendent  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

Qbnxral  Statemxmt. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  was  established  March  1, 1872  (sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.,  or  17  Stat.,  32).  It 
was  the  first  national  park  to  be  established  as  such  in  the  world  and  is  our  largest  park.  Its  area  is  3^848 
square  milea,  or  2,142,720  acres,  of  which  3.114  square  mllea  are  in  Wyoming,  198  square  miles  are  in  lion- 
tHia»  and  96  square  miles  are  in  Idaho.  The  original  boundaries  of  the  park  are  still  intact,  but  It  is  pro- 
Mnd  to  add  approximately  800,000  acres  of  adjoining  Oovemment  lands  to  the  park,  most  of  these  lands 
lying  at  the  heaawaters  of  the  Lamar  River,  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  Teton  Moun* 
tahi  redon.  There  are  no  private  holdings  in  Yellowstone  Park.  The  United  States  Qovemment  has 
ratahiea  and  always  exercises  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  park  area. 

Tbb  Park  Organization. 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  controls  all  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  park 
except  the  United  States  commissioner's  court  and  the  post  office;  he  also  supervises  the  public  utilities 
and  individual  operators  who  have  franchises  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  authorizing  them  to 
conduct  hotels,  camps,  transportation  lines,  stores,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traveling  publio. 
The  organization  which  assists  the  superintendent  in  operating  the  park  and  conducting  Its  many  and 
varied  activities  under  the  policies  of  the  National  Park  Servloe  consists  of  nine  departments— admlntstra* 
tive,  en^neering,  protection,  information,  mechanical,  ek»ctrioal,  property  and  transportation,  sanitation, 
and  painting. 

Summary  or  Results  Attainxd  bt  the  Park  Orqanoation. 

AH  of  these  departmenta  of  the  park  organization  rendered  exceQent  service  during  the  past  year,  and 
most  satisfactory  results  were  obtamed  in  all  activities  in  whioh  they  were  engaged. 

The  roads  liave  been  in  splendid  condition  throughout  the  tourist  season  and  prompted  numerous  expres- 
aoDs  of  praise  tram  visitors,  who  declared  that  our  roads  now  rank  with  the  best  of  western  highways. 
The  park  has  been  protected  with  great  efficiency  since  the  appointment  of  Chief  Ranger  Woodnng  and 
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the  assumptioa  tiy  him  of  complete  control  of  the  raneer  service.  More  tndl  work  vna  performed  duziof 
the  past  year  than  during  any  other  year  of  the  park  s  exist^ice,  and  with  amazingly  small  cost.  Ftaih 
planting  was  accomplished  on  a  grand  scale,  far  surpassing  in  results  the  planting  of  previous  years.  Tbm 
nave  bMU  most  gratifvlng  results  attained  in  the  construction  of  automobile  camps  and  in  the  improre- 
ment  of  water  systcons.  Sanitatioa  work  has  brought  exceedingly  fine  results.  Never  before  has  park 
property  been  handled  so  economically  and  effidentlv,  and  transportation  facilities  have  been  kept  at  a 
nigber  standard  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  buildings  and  groimds  at  headquarters,  wortn  ow 
91,000.000,  have  been  maintained  in  better  condition  and  with  less  cost  than  we  have  oeen  able  to  do  tliis 
work  Defore  the  present  year.  The  painting  and  sign-posting  achievements  of  the  year  have  been  higUy 
gratifying.  Macninery  and  equipment  have  been  maintained  in  first-class  conditioa,  considering  the 
fact  tnat  most  of  it  is  very  old  and  badly  worn  by  long  use,  and  all  shop  work  has  becb  generally  satis- 
factory. An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  bv  the  office  force,  and  it  is  proper  to  mentidn 
the  fact  that  this  force  has  had  to  undertake  much  work  for  other  jMirks  because  the  superintendent  of  Uk 
Yellowstone  is  aJso  the  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

Nearly  100,000  tourists  were  in  the  park  during  the  simimer  and  enjoyed  its  scenery  and  wondeffiil 
natiiral  phenomena  as  well  as  its  opportimities  for  healthful  recreation.  Less  than  a  score  of  aocidaits 
oocurrec^  and  there  was  only  one  fatal  accident,  this  resulting  from  the  breaking  of  an  axle  of  a  private 
automobile.  Service  by  the  utilities  was  never  better.  Very  few  complaints  vere  filed  either  with  tbe 
rangers  or  at  the  headquarters  office.  This  summary  of  the  year's  achievements  indicates  that  both  tbe 
Government  organization  and  the  utilities  of  the  park  are  reaching  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  can  be 
depended  upon  in  the  future  to  produce  even  better  and  more  pleasing  results  than  were  acoompUdied 
this  year. 

Weather. 

Unusually  pleasant  weather  prevailed  until  the  middle  of  November,  but  by  the  end  of  tbe  mootli 
temperatures  well  below  zero  were  recorded  and,  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  greatest  amount  of  spov 
that  has  fallen  in  November  during  the  past  35  vears.  December  continued  cold ,  with  an  excess  of  snov- 
fall.  there  being  16  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  at  the  end  of  the  month,  whieh 
witn  the  exception  of  19 19  is  the  greatest  of  record  for  the  date.  At  Snake  River  there  were  43  inches  on 
the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Extremely  cold  weather  prevailed  during  January  and  Fehruvy,  the 
lowest  temperature  for  the  winter  at  Mammoth,  25"  below  zero.  The  January  snowfall  was  lii^t.  but  the 
February  fall  was  the  greatest  that  had  occurred  during;  the  past  34  years.  At  Mammoth  the  depth  of 
snow  on  the  ground  at  the  dose  of  February,  29  inches,  is  the  greatest  of  record  for  the  date,  while  there 
were  56  inches  on  the  ground  at  the  Canyon  and  64  inches  at  Snake  River.  March  and  April  were  montiu 
of  light  snowfall  and  decreased  steadllv  until  at  the  end  of  April  it  had  practically  all  disappeared  at  lover 
elevations,  while  in  the  passes  and  at  hlgiher  elevations  material  depths  remained.  May  was  genenfly 
cold,  but  June  was  warm,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  of  record.  The  midsummer  monlhs  wen 
characterized  by  frequent  thunderstorms,  though  generally  light.  Thehig^est  temperature  for  the  summer 
88*,  occurred  at  Riverside  on  July  4  and  also  on  August  18.  Killing  frost  occurred  at  Mammoth  Septembtf 
8,  with  a  temperature  of  25*. 

Railroads  and  Highways  to  Park  Oatewats. 

No  new  gateways  to  the  park  were  opened  during  the  past  year  but  the  Hoback  Canyon  Road  leading 


into  the  Jackson  Hole  from  Rock  Springs  and  other  points  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  was  opened  for  travd 
and  dedicated  with  aopropriate  ceremonies  on  July  15,  1922.  Congressman  F.  W.  Mondell  and  Gov. 
Robert  D.  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  participated. 

Four  railroads  carried  passengers  to  park  gateways  during  the  season.  The  Northern  Pacific,  witk 
terminal  at  Gardiner,  Mont.,  the  northern  gateway,  operatoa  two  trains  daily  over  its  branch  line  (ram 
Livingston,  carrving  sleepers  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  Portland  and  Seattle. 
The  Union  Pacliic  System  operated  its  Yellowstone  Special  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  West  Yellowstone 
the  western  gateway,  each  day  of  the  season.  During  the  larger  part  of  the  summer  daylight  trains  between 
Focatello  and  West  Yellowstone  were  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific,  coimocting  at  PocataUo  with  trains 
from  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  operated  three  trains  daily  Into  Cody,  the  east^n  gateiray 
town.    These  trains  carried  slee^ners. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  operated  one  train  toand  from  Lander.  Wyo^  the  southern  gateway 
town,  each  day,  which  train  arrived  in  the  evening  and  departed  in  the  morning.  This  is  the  first  season 
that  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  carried  passengers  to  Lander  for  the  Yellowstone  Park  tour.  A  ncv 
transportation  line,  known  as  the  Lander-Yellowstone  Transportation  Co.,  operated  standard  national 
park  busses  each  day  between  Lander  and  Moren,  taking  a  day  and  half  for  the  trip  with  night  stop-over 
at  Brooks  Lake.  At  Moran  tourists  transferred  to  the  cara  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co., 
for  the  trip  to  the  Lake  Hotel  and  Lake  Camp,  which  were  reached  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
from  Lander. 

While  only  99  passengers  were  carried  during  the  season  from  Lander  to  the  park  this  is  regarded  as  a  good 
showing  for  the  first  year's  operation  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  popularity  of  the  Laode^ 
or  southerfi  gateway,  will  rapidly  increase  as  its  wonden  become  known.  When  the  park  is  extended 
southward  more  tourists  will  doubtless  use  the  new  route  because  the  handicap  of  distance  from  the  pexfc 
line  will  be  greatly  reduoed. 

Railroad  and  other  PuBucrrr. 

Yellowstone  has  been  the  object  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  advertising  and  favorable  newspaper  and 
magazine  publicity  prior  to  and  during  this  season.  The  campaign  of  advertising  conducted  by  toe  raO* 
roads  was  very  extensive  and  effective.  Beautifnl  booklets  on  the  park  were  issued  in  huee  quantities  and 
distributed  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation .  Many  editors  and  special  writers  were  In  the  park  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  among  them  being  some  of  the  best  known  writers  of  our  time.  Over  100  members  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  all  of  whom  are  editors  of  newspapers,  spent  four  days  in  the  park,  July 
13-16, inclusive,  while  en  route  to  Missoula,  where  their  annual  convention  was  held.  Throaeh  the  coop- 
eration of  the  public  utilities  of  the  park  a  writer  was  placed  In  the  park  during  the  season,  who  disseminated 
to  newspapers  of  the  country  a  large  number  of  interesting  articles  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  park  and  like- 
wise used  pictures  of  tourists  life  in  the  park  to  good  advantage  in  publicity  work. 

An  especially  fine  collection  of  pictures  was  secured  during  the  sunmier  by  the  ofBcial  photographer, 
J.  E.  Haynes,  and  by  photographers  on  the  ranger  force. 

As  usual,  the  National  Park  Serviceitself  and  many  highway  associations  conducted  campaigns  of  pub- 
llcity  with  excellent  results  in  the  stimulation  of  travel. 
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Tbatbl  m  1023. 

AdTEftlaing  of  the  perk  and  other  faTorable  pabUdty  Just  described,  combined  with  low  rates  offered  by 
the  nilraads,  and  acove  work  by  highway  associations  and  the  National  Park  Service  itself,  succeeded  In 
bfinsiiurto  Yellowstone  National  Park  more  visitors  than  it  has  ever  had  before  in  a  single  season.    This 


year  98,223  visitors  entered  the  park  as  a«painst  81.661  last  year. 
There  was  an  increase  in  rail  travel  this  year  of  8,8  '    ' 


3,880  over  last  jrear.  The  western  entrance  shows  an  in- 
crease of  4,386  by  rail;  the  northern  entrance  3,266,  and  the  eastern  entrance  1,138;  99  came  via  the  Lender  or 
soQthenigateway.  AH  entrances  showed  an  increase  in  automobile  travel;  2,543  at  the  east;  1,564  at  the 
■arth;  1,508  at  the  west:  and  1,968  at  the  south. 

The  western  entrance  continues  to  lead  in  rail  travel,  while  the  Cody,  or  eastern  entrance,  again  main- 
tained its  supremacy  as  the  motorists'  favorite  eateway. 

The  largest  number  of  park  entrants  registered  in  a  smele  day  In  the  history  of  the  park  was  1,963  on  Jvdy 
23.  Compare  this  with  the  high  figures  of  last  year,  1|6S0  on  August  8, 1921,  and  1,498  on  August  2, 1020. 
The  heaviest  train  travel  occurred  on  June  20  when  1,223  people  were  delivered  at  the  rail  gateways.  Pre- 
vious record  665  on  August  10, 1920.  The  heaviest  rail  travel  arriving  at  a  single  gateway  was  757  at  West 
YeOowstone  by  the  Union  Pacific  System,  July  23, 1922.  On  June  20, 1022,  the  Northern  Pacific  delivered 
734  at  Gardinei'.    Pk^vlous  years'  record  was  3»  at  West  YeUowsUme  August  8, 1920. 

There  was  an  increase  of  7.667  in  motor  travel  over  last  year. 

The  heaviest  motor  travel  atpark  gateways  on  one  day  was  337  automobiles  carrying  1,181  tourists  on 
August  7, 1922,  compared  with  ZX  automobUes  carrying  1,247  passengers  on  August  8, 1921 .  The  eastern  or, 
Cody,  entrance  enjoyed  the  largest  motor  travel  for  a  angle  day  when  on  August  7, 1022, 136-car8  carrying 
437  people  entered  the  park.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  cars  with  404  people  entered  the  Cody  entrance  on 
August  5, 1921. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  day  between  July  20  and  August  15,  there  ^as  an  averase  of  5,000  people  in  the 
park.  About  50,000  of  the  total  of  51 ,506  motorists  here  in  their  own  cars  camped  out  with  their  ow  n  equip- 
ment. Visitors  represented  every  State  in  the  Union,  Alaska.  Pnilippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  the  Pamana 
Canal  Zooe;  England  and  9  other  countries  bdong^g' to  the  British  Empire;  and  13  other  foreign  oopntries, 
Austria,  Belgium,  China,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  oermany,  Holland,  Japan,  Mexico,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Swltaerland. 

There  were  121  makes  of  automobiles  in  the  perk  during  the  season  and  7  makes  of  motor  cycles. 

Total  teaaon  travd  fty  enbraneet,  19tB  and  t9ti. 


Rati 
visitors. 

By'automobile.> 

By  motorcycle. 

bjck, 
visitors. 

Pre- 
season 
visitors. 

Gateway. 

Cars. 

Visi- 
tors. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Visi- 
tors. 

Totol 
visitors 

1022. 
North. ............ ........<,x.>.<.... 

10,861 

17^004 

5,804 

00 

5,448 
4  063 
5,964 
1,548 
310 

18,154 
17,794 
20,089 
5,620 

47 
41 
36 
3 

76 

62 

56 

5 

609 
801 
837 
100 

'i.'iss' 

29,760 

West 

85  761 
25,735 

ffast 

South 

5,724 

Preseason  visitors  (north  and  west). . . 

i;263 

Total 

33,358 

18,253 

61,607 

126 

198 

1,907 

1,263 

08,233 

1021. 
North 

7,505 
12,708 
4,166 

4,864 
4451 
5,109 
1,015 

16,500 
16,202 
17,496 
3,552 

28 
23 
20 

1 

36 

36 

40 

2 

1,316 
847 
211 
61 

*     *784' 

25,537 

Wert 

20.703 

last 

21.022 

South 

3.615 

Preseason  visitors  (north  and  west). . 

784 



*'■'** 

Total 

24,460 

15.429 

53,840 

76 

123 

2,435 

784 

81,651 

1  Inehides  034  ears  and  3,168  visitors  entering  more  than  once  during  the  season  of  1922  and  787  cars  and 
2,601  visitors  entering  more  than  once  in  1921. 

Tbail  Tbifs. 

Badi  year  more  and  more  people  use  the  trails  of  Hie  park  and  during  the  season  of  1922  there  were  many 
large  parties  seeins  the  park  via  the  saddle  horse  routes.  Among  them  were  two  large  parties,  one  codf- 
pesed  of  eastern  drls  and  another  6f  eastern  bqys,  both  conducted  by  the  Valley  Ranch  Co.,  with  head- 
Quarten  on  the  South  Pork  of  the  Shoshone.  The  girls'  party  is  the  first  of  its  nnd  ever  to  be  oooduoted 
fliraQ^  the  park. 

National  Pabx  Service  AcnvmEa. 

Work  of  the  National  Park  Service  relates  to  administration,  protectian,  and  maintenance  of  the  park 
and  its  improvements,  oonstruction  of  new  improvements,  supervision  of  the  public  utilities  and  individual 
mrators  and  a  wide  raiis;e  of  miscellaneous  matters.  There  are  356  miles  of  roads  in  the  park,  781^  miles 
Of  trails,  besides  several  hundred  miles  of  game  trails  used  by  rangers  on  p^trd;  250  miles  of  telephone 
wtaes;  approadmately  100  buildings,  indudmg  Fort  Yellowstone,  a  plant  worth  In  excess  of  |l,OOa,O0D;  a 
large  amount  of  nuMnlnery  and  eqinpment;  power  plant;  water  systems;  8  highly  developed  automobile 
eamps  and  86  automobile  camps  of  wmeh  development  has  started;  the  buffalo  ranch  and  three  hay  ranches; 
alao  several  isoUtedhayfields.  . 
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on  general  oorrespondenoe,  ffle*»  pereomiel,  porcbitsing,  dlstnudiuL  timekeeping,  minrrilaneoufl  flnendal 
matters,  informatian  and  a  wide  range  of  oiniBr  duties  relating  to  tnis  and  to  other  parks.   Approstanatdy 
13,000  pieces  of  mail  were  received  and  13,300  dispatched, 
^ppropriotfofu.— Appropriatiflos  made  availaole  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  are  as  fioUows; 


Act. 


May  34. 

May  24. 


Purpose. 


1088  fiscal  year.    Administration,  protection,  maintenance 

1028  fiscal  year.   Construction  of  pbydod  improvements  (immediately  available) . 


80,800 


861,800 


BSVI«U18  FOB  1083. 

Bervennes  ooUected  during  the  1922  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Bale  of  autotnoblle  ^?*d  motoroyde  permits flOO,  457.78 

Collected  from  corporations  and  inaivlduals  operating  hotels,  permanent  camps,  the  transpor- 

tation  line,  stores,  and  picture  diops 82,302.15 

Bale  of  electric  current,  water,  and  miscellaneous  coUections 3,85140 

Total 165,01458 

An  of  these  funds  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
Revenues  ior  the  1023  fiscal  year  wiU  amoont  to  UOfi^OOO. 

PSBBOMIIBL. 

Duringtheyearthe  maximum  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  was  112  appointees  and  360  temporaiy 
mechanics,  skilled  laborers,  laborers,  etc..  a  total  of  472  on  August  15.  The  minimum  number  of  employees 
on  the  pay  roll  occurred  during  the  month  of  February  when  there  were  62  appointees  and  6  others  on  tiie 
rolls. 

On  May  22, 1922,  Asst.  Supt.  Chester  A.  Lindsley  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Yellowstone  Park,bat  was 
also  offictaHy  designated  as  assistant  superintendent,  under  which  he  continues  to  perform  some  of  Us 
former  Park  Bervioe  duties  in  addition  to  nispost-office  duties. 

On  Mky  22, 1022,  Mr.  Leroy  Hill,  purcfaasmg  derk  and  disbursing  officer,  was  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent. 

On  January  16, 1022,  Park  Banger  Sam  T.  Woodring  was  appointed  chief  ranger  vice  James  McBiide. 

Enginiceuno  Dbpabtmknt. 

Park  engineer  in  charge  with  two  assistant  engineers  during  the  working  season.  The  principal  work  of 
the  engineering  department  was  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  roads.  On  account  of  the  ute  fUl  tlw 
roads  of  the  park  were  open  to  automobile  traffic  until  late  in  November,  but  tbe  heavy  snows  of  the  whiter 
blocked  them  until  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  first  car  went  through  ftom  headquarters  to  Old  FaithfU 
on  May  20,  and  to  Yellowstone  Lake  on  June  3.  The  Continental  Divide  Road  was  opened  June  H^jpnii' 
raven  Pass  on  June  12;  Sylvan  Pass,  June  14;  the  Southern  Entrance  Road,  June  25,  and  the  Moont  waslir 
bum  Road .  June  28.  The  loop  road  system  and  the  east,  northern  and  west  approach  roads  were  afi  in  fine 
condition  for  traffic  when  the  park  opened  on  June  18. 

Road  mainUfuince.—Dwing  the  park  season  345  miles  of  roads  were  maintained,  including  28  mfles  hk  the 
Shoshone  National  Forest,  east  of  the  park,  and  30  miles  in  the  Teton  National  Forest,  south  of  the  park. 
Twenty-three  small  crews,  requiring  the  service  of  106  employees  and  42  teams,  were  stationed  ftom  l(f  to  15 
miles  apart.    Each  crew  maintained  a  section  averaging  15  miles  of  road. 

Sprinkling  system.— From  June  20  to  September  8, 107  miles  of  main  park  roads  were  sprinkled  twios 
daily.  The  equipment  used  was  2  autotruck  sprinklers,  16  four-horse  sprinklers  and  2  two-horse  sprinklefs. 
One  repair  crew  of  seven  men  and  two  teams  made  repairs  and  maintained  the  system  during  the  seasoa. 
Five  new  nonshrinkable  redwood  tanks  were  instafied,  ftnir  of  1,600-giUlon  capacity  and  one  or  3,000  gaSon 
capacity.  The  system  was  also  extended  to  include  that  section  between  Norris  Junction  and  VirKlnia 
Cascades,  about  3  miles.  For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  sprinkling  system  the  following  cnw 
was  required:  1  foreman,  2  carpenters,  16  four-horse  teamsters,  3  two-horse  teamsters,  2  truck  drivers,  7 
laborers,  and  36  two-horse  teams. 

Road  improvementt  Dnnraven  Pom.— The  improvement  of  the  road  through  Dunraven  Pass,  which  was 
begun  in  1910  and  continued  during  the  following  seasons,  was  completed  in  August.  The  work  this  year 
consisted  principally  of  excavating  side  ditches  through  the  rock  cuts  and  general  cleaning  up.  Two  and 
one-half  miles  of  ditch  were  btatfted  out.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  road  leading  fkmn  the  pass  toward 
the  Canyon  was  surfaced  with  navel. 

Oraetl  iwfaeing^^H<mdB  leading  south  from  the  loop  system  and  West  Thumb  toward  Maraa  on  Jaok- 
son  Lake  were  improved  by  surttdng  as  follows:  The  Dbne  Creek  grade,  about  thrse-fburths  of  a  mile  in 
length,  was  widened  and  graveled.  By  the  end  of  the  season  about  ^  miles  of  the  South  Forast  road  will 
have  been  surfaced.  Similar  work  was  done  between  the  1  and  6  mile  posts  south  of  West  Thumb;  2  miles 
of  paveling  have  been  completed  to  date  and  other  stretches  agnegating  2  miles  will  be  graveled  this  fafl. 

Jiepair  and  conatmctUm  oJbridget.—'Fiye  bridges  of  reinforceid  concrete  were  constructed  in  the  Shoshoos 
Forest  Reserve  this  year,  as  follows: 

MOBMON  CatBEX. 

Thirty-foot  span,  steel  I  beam  bridge  with  reinforced  concrete  wing  walls  and  railings.  Oontaina  five 
82-footsteel  I  beams,  70  cubic  yards  of  oonorete,  4,538  pounds  of  steel.    Cost  complete,  82,057.56. 

aarw  cbxbk. 

Twenty -f cot  span  concrete  I  beam  bridge.  Contains  5,048  pounds  of  steel  and  64  cubic  yards  of  ooncrete 
Cost  complete,  (2,272.10. 
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HXWlOir  OBBBK. 

Twdv»-foot  raiiiloroed  ooacrete  slab  bridge.    Contains  48  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  3,005  pounds  of 
stod.   Cost  oomplete,  12,00.  ' 

PAOODA  CREEK. 

Twelve-foot  reinloroed  concrete  slab  bridge.    Contains  48  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  3|095  pounds  of 
steel.   Cost  complete,  11,357.93. 

MOSS  CBKEK. 

Six  by  eight  foot  onlvert.    Contains  3,868  pounds  of  steel  and  25  cubic  yards  of  obncrete.    Cost  complete, 


J  fallowSng  bridges  were  repaired  with  new  stringers  and  redecked  with  34nch  plank:  Lost  Creek, 
18  foot  span;  Nameit  Ckeek,  21-foot  span;  Oocktower  27-foot  span,  and  another  bridge  over  a  stream  on 
Sylvan  Hm.  28-foot  span. 

On  the  West  Gallatin  Road  four  30-foot  and  one  24-foot  bridges  were  redecked  with  pdes.  Fourteen 
small  log  culverts,  three  6-foot  log  culverts,  and  one  8-foot  log  bridge  were  rebuilt. 

Road  proUeUon.  Shoghone  Forut.—M  a  means  of  protectioQ  to  the  roadway  fjrom  the  encroachment 
of  the  Shoshone  River,  the  f oUowing  work  was  done  this  yean  Six  hundred  feet  of  embankment  riprapped 
withlaige  rocks  near  OrinneU  Creek;  300  feet  of  embankment  riprapped  near  ICiddlo  Oreek;  one  log  diversion 
crib,  8  feet  wide.  9  feet  high,  and  34  feet  long  added  to  the  present  crib  at  Elk  Fork:  log  diversion  crib,  8  ftet 
wide,  a  feet  high,  and  Wfeet  lone,  built  opposite  the  mouth  of  Canfleld  Creek;  log  diversion  crib,0  Iset  wide, 
9  iBrt  U^,  sodim  feet  long,  bniit  at  the  Palish 

Btehler  RiDtr  Road  mrMy.— As  this  report  is  written  a  preliminary  survey  is  being  made  for  a  road  up  the 
nrehflle  River  ftom  Lone  Star  Geyser  to  the  headwaters  of  the  FIrehole,  thence  down  Little's  Fork  of 
the  Beehler  to  Three  River  Junction,  thence  down  the  Bechler  and  Falls  River  to  Cave  Falls,  near  the  south 
psrk  Une.  With  the  park  engineer  and  the  chief  ranger  I  rode  over  the  route  of  this  pr(q;»oeed  road  on 
AoEust  32  and  23. 

Parap4U  and  auatd  raib.— The  program  started  last  year  of  buUdlng  log  guard  rails  and  masonry  parapets 
for  nrotectioa  alcog  dangerous  sections  of  the  roads  was  oontmued  this  season.  The  greater  i>art  ofthe 
woA  done  this  year  was  at  the  Needles  near  Tower  Falls,  where  the  foUowtng  work  was  completed:  54 
mssonry  piers  20  by  20  Inches  were  instructed,  288  20-inch  log  posts  planted  36  mches  m  the  ground,  4,576 
linear  feet  of  9-inch  guard  rail  placed  on  the  piers  and  posts  and  90  cuhtc  yards  of  material  moved  to  ellml- 
nste  sharp  curves.  Between  the  4  and  5  mile  posts  from  Mammoth  on  the  Tower  Falls  Road  1,136  linear 
feet  of  guard  raO  were  built,  requiring  81  20-inch  loe  posts  placed,  30  of  which  were  set  in  concrete.  Two 
Inmdred  and  seventy-flve  linear  feet  of  guard  rail  were  also  bu«lt  around  the  sharp  curve  above  the 
Oardmer  River  Bridge. 

NEW  BUILDINOS. 

Tk€  Lake  tattger  $UUion  and  communUff  center.— The  third  of  a  chain,  which  it  is  hoped  to  have  through- 
out the  park,  is  practically  completed  and  will  be  ready  for  the  1923  season.  The  ptens  for  this  buikUng, 
devdqped  by  the  landscape  engmeering  division  of  the  Park  Service,  have  given  us  a  structure  umque  m 
tvpe  and  at  the  same  time  well  smted  for  its  requirements.  The  large  community  room  forms  an  octagon  in 
pisn  which  Is  slightly  less  than  40  feet  across.  In  the  center  is  a  great  stone  fireplace,  open  on  four  sides, 
wfaidi  will  present  a  campflre  effect.  A  wing  26  by  38  feet  provides  quarters  for  the  rangers  stationed  at 
this  junction,  the  space  being  divided  into  a  combined  kitchen  and  dinmg  room,  office,  dormitory,  and 
bath,  with  ample  hall  and  closets.  Logs  have  been  utikzed  tn  the  constructian  of  the  station  with  roof 
of  sawed  shakes  and  with  a  broad  terrace  of  flat  stones.  The  Lake  Station  has  become  one  of  the  talked-of 
stmetures  of  the  park. 

ilulo  camp  comfort  9taUffnt.—A  standard  type  comfort  station  has  been  prepared  for  auto  camps  m  the 
park  and  this  season  will  see  the  completion  of  at  least  three  of  these  bufldings,  one  at  Yellowstone  Lake 
and  two  at  Old  Faithftil  auto  camp.  The  sanitary  engmeer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  our  master 
plumber  worked  in  conjunction  with  our  landscape  division  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  lavout  not  only  pre- 
sentaUe  from  the  landscape  potait  of  view  but  one  which  would  be  thoroughly  efficient  as  well.  The 
building  at  Lake  measures  12  feet  6  inches  by  22  feet  and  those  at  Old  Faithful  17  by  25  feet.  Both  con- 
sist of  separate  comnartments  for  men  and  women  separated  by  a  3-foot  space  which  is  utilized  for  plumbing 
installation.  The  plumbing  fixtures  are  of  the  latest  approved  type  and  uiese  stations.  formiUK  a  part  of  the 
new  samtary  layout  for  the  pubhc  auto  camp,  will  be  a  much  needed  addition.  The  buildbgs  are  con- 
stmoted  with  a  fhune  of  heavy  logs  which  are  exposed  to  weather.  The  waUs  are  of  rough  boards  and 
battens  and  the  roof  of  shakes,  this  combination  appearing  well  in  the  woods  where  they  are  located. 

MahUenanee  crew  etatUnu.—A  small  building  16  by  22  feet  for  use  as  a  dining  room  and  kitchen  fbr  the 
maintenance  crew  stationed  at  Dunraven  Pass  is  under  construcUon  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  flrame 
building  with  sawed  shake  roof.  A  similar  building  for  the  Cub  Creek  maintenance  crew  on  the  east 
spproach  road  is  beinf  constructed  on  the  banks  of  Cub  Creek.  This  building  is  built  of  Ion  and  is  being 
ceOed  inside  in  order  tJbat  it  may  be  used  in  winter  as  a  snowshoe  cabin  by  rangers  patrollmg  oetween  Lake 
rsnger  sutlon  and  Sylvan  Pass  ranger  station. 

Lake  enginser  ttatkm  aUeraUone.— The  enpneer  station  at  Lake  was  improved  by  installation  of  more 
windows  and  by  the  erection  of  screens  for  doors  and  windows.  Preparations  have  been  made  to  chink  the 
bonding.  Anocher  room  wHI  be  added  next  year  in  order  that  this  station  may  be  used  in  winter  as  the 
lake  ranger  station. 

Repairt  to  penotoek.—Tho  steel  penstock.  2J300  feet  long,  which  conveys  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
power  house  at  Manunoth  was  painted  and  placed  on  concrete  piers  to  prevent  deterioration  by  rust.  The 
fkn  are  14  inches  wide  and  are  spaced  15  feet  apart.    PamOng  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 

'r  painter. 

aeeapeena 

Of  bolldin|s  by  public  utilities  and  individual  operators,  advice  on  painting,  etc.  Arrangements  were  also 
made.  In  the  interest  of  the  improvement  of  the  landscape,  for  the  removal  of  telephone  lines  and  p6les 
tnm  oertam  sections  of  road  where  these  lines  and  poles  are  too  conspicuous.  This  work  will  be  resumed 
beftve  the  opening  of  next  season.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  the  clearing  of  dead  timber  from  road- 
Several  ugly  entanglements  of  timber  along  the  roads,  thrown  down  by  storm,  were  removed. 

PBOTBCnON  Dbpabtmemt. 

[  was  done  in  the 
Lges  m  personnel 

„ „ _„^ „„, lief  rangers,  Iflsh 

and  gsme  warden,  and  23  park  rangers.    During  the  summer  this  force  consisted  of  27  park  rangers,  indud- 
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rangers.    Twenty-one  ranger  stations  and  15 
giving  in  detail  the  Instmcaons  for  the  ranger 


ing  the  chief  ranger  and  hJs  assistants,  and  44 
snowshoe  cabins  were  in  use  during  the  year.    A 
force  was  issued  in  June. 

Winter  acUcUiu.— The  winter  activities  of  the  ranger  force  were  confined  to  the  prateetloQ  of  the  wild  ; 
life  of  the  park.    During  the  spring  months  the  rangers  patrc^ed  the  roads  to  prevent  waslumts  and  made 
frequent  reports  on  the  melting  of  the  snow.    The  conoilion  of  the  wild  life  durmg  the  wmter  is  reported 
elsewhere. 

Summer  aetivUiet.—Dvaing  the  summer  the  work  of  the  ranger  force  was  greatly  expanded,  comprdiendf 
ing  the  protection  of  forests  rrom  fire,  care  of  the  wold  life,  checking  of  traffic  at  the  gate^'ays.  protection  of 
geyser  and  hot-spring  formations,  gmding  tourists,  operatAon  of  Biformation  office,  lecturing,  moUx-cydit 
patrol  of  the  roaos,  etc. 

Forett  fires.— There  were  few  forest  fires  and  none  of  these  caused  serious  damage.  During  the  latter  pert 
of  June  a  fire  burned  mto  the  park  from  the  Madison  National  Forest,  destroying  approximately  80  sens 
of  timber  along  the  Madison  River  where  this  stream  leaves  the  park.  On  August  14  a  forest  fire  was  caused 
by  lightning  on  the  Cody  Road.  The  fire  bumod  over  1)  acres.  Several  small  fires  occurred  but  no  grest 
damage  was  done  because  of  the  prompt  action  taken  by  rangers  and  others. 

yew  Soda  Butte  etation.—A  log  structure  of  simple  design  prepared  by  the  landscape  divlsian  is  ondff 
construction  by  the  rangers  at  the  Cooke  Citv  entrance  to  the  park,  replacing  the  old  station  located  nev 
the  mouth  of  Soda  Butte  Creek.  This  building,  combining  a  checking  and  nnger  station,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  wooded  spot  near  the  park  boundary  in  such  a  way  that  a  good  view  of  approaching  tiafflc 
may  be  had.  The  rough  log  type  is  used  here  with  an  efTort  to  keep  away  from  modem  commercial  mate- 
rials. The  building  measures  22  by  34  feet,  divided  into  large  li^ing  room,  kitchen,  and  dormitoy,  and 
in  addition  a  porch  extends  across  the  entire  end  of  the  buildmg. 

FUk  hatchery  on  Fuh  Lake.— The  design  of  this  building  conforms  with  that  of  the  new  Soda  Batte 
station  and  was  erected  by  rangers  during  the  month  of  May.  The  building  is  18  by  24  feet  with  a  T-foot 
extension  in  front  for  a  porch.  The  interior  plans  for  the  hatchery  were  prepared  by  Supt.  W.  T.  Thomp- 
son of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.    All  materials  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

T*raH  maintenance  and  improvement.^Thete  are  at  the  present  time  791)  miles  of  trails  in  YeQowstooe 
National  Park.  Of  these,  f»  miles  were  constructed  during  the  present  year  and  654)  miles  were  deaitd 
of  (Ulen  timber,  repaired,  and  maintained.  New  trails  constructed  included  several  sectloos  of  tha  Howvd 
Eaton  trail,  the  name  given  to  the  trail  system  paralleling  the  loop-road  system.  The  trail  was  named 
in  honor  or  Howard  Eaton,  pioneer  guide  of  Yellowstone  and  famous  game  conservatlooLst,  who  died 
April  5, 1922. 

Figh  planting.-^One  of  the  notaUe  achievements  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  greatest  fisb- 
planting  project  ever  undertaken  in  Yellowstone  Park.    The  fcdlowlng  is  a  summary  of  this  work: 


Total  ooUeotion  of  black  spotted  trout  eg] 

Number  of  eggs  collected  in  park,  hat< 

waters  or  planted  as  eyed  etss 


s  from  park  waters 

led  and  returned  to  park 


1020 

6,512,600 
1,051,300 


Total  number  fi»h  planted  in  parK 


Black  spotted  trout  collected  i n  park 1 ,  051, 300 

Black  spotted  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery i 


Eastern  brook  trout  from  outside  hatcheries 

Rainbow  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery.. 
Grayling  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery 


1,051,300 

.|         38,000 

40,000 


Total  fish  plants  for  year '    2,029,300 


1921 


i 


1922 


5,006,000  ,    16,751,9» 
2,871,000  I      7,373.800 


2,871,000 
18,000 


7,373,800 
1,000,000 


2,889,000  8,373,800 

82,000  116,000 

80,000  130,000 

1,000,000   


4,051,000         8,600,800 


We  are  tremendously  indebted  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of  the  State  of  Montana  for  cooperatloi 
in  these  fish-planting  activities,  1,000,000  black  spotted  trout  flngerlings,  116,000  eastern  brock  flngerilDgs, 
and  120,000  rainbow  trout  flngerlings  having  been  given  to  the  park  by  the  State  in  return  for  black  spotted 
eggs  collected  here. 

BUrrjOO  RANCH  OPERATIONS. 

The  Buffalo  Ranch  is  maintained  for  the  care  of  the  so-called  tame  buffalo  herd.     This  herd  at  ttie 

E resent  time  numbers  578  animals.  When  last  year's  report  was  written  there  were  506  buflAlo  reported 
1  the  herd.  Later  22  more  calves  of  the  1921  crop  were  counted.  Deaths  and  shipments  during  tlM 
year  totaled  58  and  there  were  108  calves  bom  in  1922.  The  1921  calves  were  vaccinated  November  25 
and  December  3  of  last  year.  Of  these  82  calves.  43  were  male  and  39  female:  27  of  the  males  were  castrated- 
Two  of  the  female  calves  broke  their  le«i  durine  vaccination  and  were  killed.  Fifty-two  butbilo  died 
of  hemorrhi^c  septicemia  between  March  18  and  April  5.  Of  these,  twenty-three  were  yearling  bulb, 
nine  yearling  heifers,  two  2-year-old  bulls,  seven  2-year-old  heifers,  one  3-year-old  bull,  six  3-year-<ddn£ifers, 
two  4-year-old  cows,  ono  5-year-old  cow,  and  one  lO-vear-old  cow.  Shipments  of  buffalo  totaled  4.  One 
bull  and  three  cows  3}  years  old  were  shipped  to  tne  New  York  Zoological  Park,  New  York,  In  charge 
of  the  chief  buffalo  keeper. 

During  the  winter  the  herd  was  fed  a  total  of  517  tons  of  hay,  feeding  starting  on  December  28, 1981. 
and  ending  April  24, 1922.  Improvements  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch  during  the  year  Include  the  catting  and 
hauling  of  800  posts  and  fence  rails  to  repair  fences  broken  down  by  elk,  clearing  and  plowing  of  200  acres 
of  land  on  Amethyst  Creek,  and  the  installation  of  now  headgates  in  the  lower  hay  meadows.  Thirty 
hcadgates  are  to  be  installed,  15  being  completed  at  this  time. 

HAY  RANCH  OPERATIONS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  hay  fed  at  the  various  park  ranches  during  the  past  winter  and 
the  approximate  amount  put  up  this  season.  As  the  greater  part  of  this  year's  hay  has  not  been  in  the 
stack  long  enough  to  measure  it ,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  accurate  tonnage  at  present. 
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LocatioD. 


Buffilo  Randi 
SUmA  Creek. . 

Gardiner 

Yaziceys 

ToUK... 


On  band 
faUlOZl. 


510 
148 
loO 


1.470 


Fed 
winter 
1921>22. 


517 
495 
60 
130 


1,202 


145 
15 
88 
20 


268 


Put  up 
1022. 


375 

400 
150 
50 


Avail- 
able fan 
1922. 


975 


520 
415 
238 

70 


1,243 


Pbedatort  Anduls. 
During  the  jear  154  predatory  animals  were  killed,  24  wolves  and  130  coyotes. 
Natural  Fkatitrzs  or  the  Park. 

The  park  naturalliit  and  the  rangers  made  observations  of  the  wild-Hfe  conditions,  geysers,  forests,  flowers , 
etc.,  and  the  following  information  regarding  the  natural  features  of  the  park  is  based  on  those  observations: 

Gmm  comfftiovw.— Game  conditions  the  past  year  have  been  excellent,  with  the  exoention  of  those  affect- 
ing the  antelope.  In  spite  of  the  severe  winter  our  loss  in  game  animals  was  only  slightly  above  normal 
and  natural  lose.  The  severe  winter  was  disastrous  to  the  antelope,  about  one-third  of  the  herd  being  lost. 
Our  Mrage  is  in  fairly  good  condition  this  fall  and  all  game  should  winter  well,  unless  the  winter  b  unusually 


Tmmt  6»ifalo.— The  condition  of  the  herd  of  578  so-called  tame  buffalo  is  covered  in  the  paragraph  relative 
to  the  Buffalo  Ranch.  Eighteen  fine  bulls  of  this  herd  were  kept  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  during  the 
summer  season. 

Wild  frtt/Tafo.— Unavoidable  conditions  made  it  practically  impossible  to  make  extensive  observations 
of  our  wild  buffalo  herd.  Thirteen  were  found  in  the  Pelican  Creek  district  and  56  along  the  Lamar  River. 
One  large  bull  was  found  dead  at  the  mouth  of  Willow  Creek.  In  addition  to  the  59  actually  seen,  signs 
were  observed  of  a  herd  of  about  SO  on  Cache  Creek.  I  would  place  the  number  of  animals  in  the  wild  herd 
at  125  to  150. 

Mountain  sfteep.— Sheep  scab,  the  disease  that  threatened  for  a  time  to  exterminate  cur  mountain  sheep, 
has  practically  disappeared  and  we  have  a  larce,  thriving  herd  of  about  250  animals.  They  were  seen  in 
nMnv  different  parts  of  the  park  last  season,  including  the  Bechler  River  district. 

Jiitetepc.— The  most  serious  game  problem  In  the  park  concerns  the  antelope.  Unfavorable  winter 
range  conditions  inside  the  park  boundaries  is  the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  in  numbers  of  this  animal. 
Timid,  nervous,  and  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  area  in  which  the  settlement  of  the  outside  country  has 
forced  them,  they  are  easy  prey  for  coyotes  and  wolves  and  not  physically  able  to  withstand  the  severe 
winter  elements.    The  herd  consists  of  about  350  animals  at  present,  of  which  125  are  this  year's  Uds. 

Ifeofr.— A  severe  blow  was  dealt  to  our  moose  herds  las^t  fall  when  the  State  of  Wyoming' authorized  the 
killing  of  50  bulls  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  country-  This  nearly  exterminated  the  male  moose  on  this 
ana  and  has  a  much  greato'  effect  in  that  it  will  affect  the  calf  crop  during  the  next  few  years,  as  the  bulls 
were  killed  before  the  rut.  With  the  issuance  of  50  additional  permits  for  the  coming  season  the  days  of 
the  Upper  Ydlowstone  moose  may  be  considered  numbered. 

Moose  are  rapidly  taking  up  range  in  other  sections  of  the  park  and  are  thriving  in  risglons  where  they  are 
left  undisturbed. 

Deer. — Only  five  white-tail  deer  were  observed  aroiuid  headquarters  during  the  past  season.  There 
are  but  few  of  this  species  in  the  park.  Blacktall  doer  are  very  numerous  in  all  sections  of  the  park.  One 
herd  of  56  was  observed  at  Gardiner  last  May  and  others  of  15  to  40  seen  frequently  in  various  sections. 
There  are  over  1,000  of  those  animals  in  the  park. 

Elk.— The  northern  herd  of  elk  wintered  well  and  there  is  a  splendid  calf  crop  this  year.  Bad  snow 
conditions  in  the  Jackson  Hole  wore  responsible  for  a  heavy  loss  of  calves  in  the  southern  herd.  A  show 
herd  of  12  was  inclosed  during  the  summer  near  the  buffalo  corral  for  tourist  enjoyment. 

Black  ftrtir*.— Black  and  brown  bears  have  been  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  park  and  around  the  garbage 
dumps  at  hotels  and  camps.  Aside  from  a  few  stolen  hams  ana  other  edible  articles  they  have  caused 
vfry  little  trouble  during  the  past  season.    '' Hold-up"  bears  have  been  active  along  the  roads. 

Qrbzlg  bmrt.— The  grizzlies  are  seldom  seen  except  at  hotel  garbage  dumps.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
tliat  thev  are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  their  species  in  the  nark.  As  many  as  16  were 
dhaerverf  at  the  Canyon  in  one  evening,  and  several  at  the  Lake  and  Old  Faithful. 

Beoccr.— Beaver  are  thriving  in  all  sections  of  the  park.  Many  new  colonies  have  been  established  during 
the  past  year  and  their  signs  have  been  observed  in  many  sections  where  they  have  never  been  known  before . 

XmMts  mud  oUur  tmatt  onimoZf.— Rabbits  are  very  numerous  and  often  seen  by  persons  driving  at  night. 
Woodchucks  ore  getting  more  numerous  every  year.  Several  at  the  Canyon  Camp  have  been  petted,  red, 
and  pbotograpbed  by  thousands  of  tourists  the  past  summer.  Ground  squirrels  are  thriving  and  get  to 
be  a  nuisance  around  the  various  buildings  and  road  camps  throughout  Uie  park.  Pine  squirrels,  chip- 
munks, conies,  and  other  small  animals  are  thriving  under  park  protection. 

Bird:— With  the  discovery  and  identification  by  Park  Naturalist  Skinner  of  the  bobolink,  ruddy 
tonstone,  and  white-faced  glossy  ibis,  our  list  of  park  birds  has  increased  to  205  species.  Only  about  70  are 
conspicuous  enough  to  be  noticed  by  our  tourists. 

7year.'l022  was  notable  for  the  addition  to  our  list  of  two  now  Junipers,  and  a  new  broad-leafted  cotton- 
wood  identified  by  our  perk  naturalist. 

Fhmert.—AgBhi.  we  note  that  our  visitors  are  l^ccoming  more  and  more  keen  on  flowers,  never  fail  to 
admire  them,  and  are  eager  seekers  of  botanical  lore.  More  than  50  varieties  were  added  to  our  list,  bringing 
it  very  dose  to  a  total  of  700  species. 

Greases  were  badly  injured  by  lack  of  rain  in  June,  but  recovered  later  at  the  higher  elevations.  This 
Jane  draught  eot  down  the  eariy  flowcn  perceptibly;  but  the  more  generous  showers  later  caused  an 
imasual  rebirth,  and  later  than  usual,  a  wonderful  display  of  fringed  gentians.  The  scarcity  of  eariy  rain 
eombined  with  warm  weather  led  most  of  our  flowers  to  blossom  very  early. 

OETSERS. 

During  the  winter  of  1921-22  no  very  great  changes  occurred  in  either  the  Hot  Springs  or  the  Geyser 
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At  Mamfnath  Hot  Springs.— The  Orange  Spring  developed  a  small  opening  on  top  of  the  mound  ftam 
wrldch  a  pendl-size  stream  of  water  constantly  snot  up  lo  inches  or  more;  activity  and  color  Increased 
at  Minerva  Terrace;  Pulpit  Terrace  showed  some  wonderful  growth  and  improfvement,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Jupiter  Terrace;  a  fine  spring  and  terrace  started  on  the  northern  part  of  the  old  Marble  Temee 
in  July  and  still  continues  to  improve  and  increase  In  size;  the  spring  near  the  old  Ciqiid's  Cave  has 
opened  again  and  is  more  active  and  more  beautiful  perhaps  than  ever  before. 

On  August  14  one  of  the  Roadside  Springs  had  a  violent  eruptioD,  threw  out  quantities  of  rock  and 
mud,  and  deluged  the  road.  More  activity  has  since  been  shown,  and  has  created  a  great  deal  of  inteieat. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  if  this  geyser  action  continues,  it  be  called  "The  Semi-€«ntflnnial."  This 
Is  the  |»yser  that  attracted  so  much  interest  as  to  be  discussed  in  newspapers  in  all  sections  of  the  coontiv. 

At  Norris  Oeyter  ^ ^.     ^^^^      .     .^  -  .      '. 

to  its  old  regularity 
less fkvquent;  the! 
did  not  play  at  all. 

At  Lower  Oeifter  ^Min.— All  features  remained  normal.  The  Fountain  Geyser  played  only  once  frxm 
the  newer  opening. 

At  Upper  Oeifeer  Basin.— Old  Faithful  played  every  64.6  minutes  until  June  21,  when  the  avecage 
period  suddenly  dropped  to  60.5  minutes  imtii  July  5,  when  it  rose  again  to  63  minutes  and  so  continued 
until  the  end  or  the  season,  extreme  periods  were  36  and  82  minutes  long;  the  Daisy  played  on  an  avenge 
every  75  minutes;  the  Grand  every  11  hours;  the  Giantess  played  twice  during  the  season  and  the  Bediife 
only  once;  the  Castle  played  well  three  or  four  times  a  week;  the  Giant  was  seen  more  than  usual,  about 
three  times  a  month;  the  Lion.  Grotto,  Oblong,  and  Sawmill  played  (tequently  but  Irregularly;  the 
Riverside  was  not  quite  so  regular  this  jrear,  varying  from  6^  to  8  hours  with  an  average  interval  of  7} 
hours;  the  Fan  and  the  Mortar  did  not  play  at  all  and  both  seem  to  be  quite  "dead";  the  Lone  Star 
continued  to  play  every  2^  to  3  hours. 

At  West  Thumb.— The  Lakeshore  and  one  or  two  other  small  geysers  played  at  times. 

To  sum  up  the  season,  I  should  say  gejrser  activity,  except  the  Giantess  and  Beehive,  has  been  veiy 
vigorous  indeed. 

INFOBXATION  DEPjLBTMSNT. 

The  museum,  guide  service  and  lecture  service  are  all  parts  of  the  educational  work  being  conducted 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  National  Park  Serviced  make  the 
parks  mean  more  to  the  tourists  from  an  educational  standpoint.  All  of  these  services  have  been  verv 
popular  with  the  tourists.  The  work  of  the  information  department  is  necessarily  closely  related  to  tlie 
work  of  the  rangers  and  has  been  Included  above  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  what  was  accom- 
plished in  the  protection  department  during  the  year. 

Jr^ormation  offiee.-Thiriy  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  people  visited  the  information  cffloe 
at  headquarters  during  the  summer— 3,415  in  June,  11,362  in  July,  10(916  in  August,  and  1,408^  September. 
Compare  the  total  of  30,289  with  24.443  visitors  to  the  information  ofBce  In  1921  and  9,918  in  1920. 
.  A  total  of  3,954  Government  publications  relating  to  the  park,  including  944  National  Parks  Portfottos, 
and  632  other  publications  about  the  park  were  sold  In  the  information  office.  A  total  of  31,945  free  Gov- 
ernment publications  were  distributed  by  this  office  and  62,000  free  publications  were  given  to  \isitars 
at  ranger  stations. 

Museum.— The  room  in  the  rear  of  the  information  office  v.^as  fitted  up  as  a  museum,  specimens  of 
igneous  rocks,  geyserite,  and  petrified  wood  were  installed,  and  the  museum  thrown  open  to  the  poblic 
on  June  20,  the  opening  day  or  the  season.  AlthouKh  the  men  were  kept  busy  on  other  work  neces^tated 
by  the  heavy  rush  of  tourists,  specimens  of  various  kinds  were  collected,  labeled,  and  installed  throngfaoot 
the  season  until  now  (September  20)  there  are  47  exhibits  in  the  igneous  rock  case,  43  exhibits  in  the 
eeyserite  case,  41  exhibits  in  the  petrified  wood  case,  2  mounted  animal  heads,  1  mounted  eagle,  a  caa 
Illustrating  beaver  work  and  containing  4  exhibits,  a  contorted  tree,  2  specimens  of  minerals,  and  80 
exhibits  Of  pressed  and  dried  flowers.  To  make  the  exhibits  as  interesting  as  possible,  far  more  than  the 
usual  care  was  taken  In  the  preparation  of  the  descriptive  labels. 

Lecture  service.— At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Temporary  Park  Ranger  Dr.  F.  E.  A.  Thane  delivered  a 
total  of  232  lectures  on  thepark,  its  geology,  flora,  fauna,  history,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  in  his  lectura 
Doctor  Thono  spoke  to  60,0(X)  tourists.  Lectures  were  gi  ven  at  Mammoth  permanent  camp  at  7.20:  at  Mam- 
moth Hotel  at  7.55,  and  before  a  bonfire  in  the  public  automobile  camp  at  8.30  each  evening.  Frmn  tine 
to  time  lectures  were  also  given  In  different  parts  of  the  park  by  the  park  naturalist. 

Guide  service.— Twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  three  people  (337  guide  parties)  were  guided 
by  rangers  over  the  formations  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  10,396  pecn)te  were 
guided  over  the  hot-spring  terraces. 

Sanitation  Department. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  master  plumber  the  extensive  water  and  sewer  system  at  headquarters  was 
maintained  during  the  year.  A  new  heating  plant  with  1,000  feet  of  radiation  was  installed  in  the  assistant 
superintendent's  home.  Boilers  and  radiation  were  also  installed  in  the  shops.  Plumbing  in  the  nev 
ranger  stations  and  community  centers  at  Old  Faithful  and  Grand  Canyon  wore  comptoud.  Also  the 
plumbing  was  nearly  completed  In  the  new  Lake  ranger  station  and  community  center  and  in  the  Late 
comfort  station.  Water  systems  for  new  automobile  camps  were  constructed  as  rollows:  At  West  Thumb, 
.  a  reservoir  with  8,000-gaUon  capacity  and  8,000  feet  of  pipe  line;  at  Madison  Junction,  a  reservoir  with  TfiHO- 
gallon  capacity  and  3,000  feet  ofpipe  lines  to  camp  grounds;  Mammoth  automobile  camp  grounds,  extension 
of  pipe  Unes  2,000  feet:  Tower  Falls  automobile  camp,  a  powerful  hydraulic  ram  installea.  oement  reservoir 
under  construction,  and  pipe  lines  being  laid  as  report  Is  written.  Also  heating  plant  m  post-office  buildings 
and  museum  building  being  rebuilt. 

Notable  achievements  in  other  sanitation  work,  through  cooperation  with  Public  Health  Service  officials, 
include  construction  of  a  sewerage  system  and  disposal  plants  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  protect  the  Fiiehole 
River  from  pollution  by  raw  sewage  from  Old  Faithful  Inn,  the  permanent  camp,  the  auto  camp,  and  the 
ranger  station,  the  sewerage  system  requiring  the  laying  of  3,650  feet  of  6-inch,  K&O  feet  of  S-inch,  and  2.175 
feet  of  10-inch  vitrified  tile,  and  the  disposal  plants  requiring  two  sedimentation  tanks  with  appantoaei 
for  sterilization  of  effluent;  the  construction  of  a  sedimentation  tank  and  sewer  system  for  Caxiyosi  pennanent 
camp:  the  construction  of  a  sewer  Hoe  for  Lake  Camp;  field  work  completed  for  comprehensive  sewrfaae 
system  and  disposal  plants  at  the  Lake  to  care  for  hotel,  camp  ,auto  camp,  ranger  station,  and  stove.  Simi- 
lar work  was  done  for  the  Canyon  Hotel  plant;  also  the  begiiimng  of  drainaee  and  other  work  lor  moeqnito 
control  at  Old  Faithful  and  Lake:  study  and  location  of  water  supplies  for  auto  camps  at  Madison  JunctioD, 
West  Thumb,  Canyon,  and  Tower  Falls;  bactoridlogical  analysec  of  water  and  milk,  17  samples  of  milk  and 
84  water  samples  being  analyzed  during  the  season  and  several  sources  of  drinking  water  bcSne  condemned 
as  a  result  thereof. 
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Or.  Hairlfon  O.  Dnr,  o#  th«  Smithaonian  Inatitattai.  eocport  in  mosquito  control,  and  Mrs.  Dnr,  akoan 
antbority  on  mooqiutora  and  their  oontrol.  spent  nearly  a  montb  in  the  park  making  coUecnons  at  all 
— •  -  of  mosqmioes  and  scnmminic  their  breedina  places.    A  compreMiisive  report  wss  submitted 

Ina  the  toeedlng  i^aces  and  the  dominant  varieues  of  mosquitoes.    The  report  was  coached  in  such 

dirsetory  languaes  as  to  enable  us  to  befdn  mosquito-controt  work  in  the  form  of  drainags,  filling  low  spots. 
ornliDg. 

ELBCTBIGAL  VKfAXntXHT, 

EUdrk  system.— The  foUowtn^i;  table  show^  the  total  production  of  the  power  plant,  disposition  of  current 
mvenuB%  etc.,  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  th*  fiscal  year  1922: 
The  peak  load  for  the  year  was  70  kilowatts. 


TMal  prodnctSon  In  kflowatt  hours 

SoidtopaikutilltleB 

Caosomed  by  Oovemment  buildings  for  power,  lighting  streets,  and  buildings, 

loss  on  lines,  etc .*. 

Total  revenues  ftom  sale  of  electric  current  during  year,  at  5  cents  per  kilowatt 


1922 

221.340 
41,023.4 

183,602.2 

32,051.17 


Tdepkone  ^yjfem.— The  telephone  lines  of  the  park  were  maintained  throughout  the  season.  A  new 
fnxmded  wire  line  was  built  between  the  Lamar  Kiver  Bridge  and  the  lower  hay  ranch  on  Slough  Creek, 
7  miles.  Also  a  line  8  miles  in  length  was  built  tratn  Dimreven  Pass  to  the  fire-lookout  station  on  Mounr. 
Washburn.  Nine  miles  of  wire  on  Dunraven  Pass  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Washburn  down  as 
hr  a ;  Haynes  Tower  Falls  Picture  Shop  was  removed  and  wire  salvaged.  An  extra  wire  was  strung  between 
Norrls  Junction  and  Canyon  Junction  11  miles  in  length.    The  total  mileage  of  tel^hone  wire  is  now  261 


Heghanical  Depabtment. 

The  merhaniral  department  maintained  17  trucks,  8  automobiles,  a  steam  engine,  a  caterpillar  engine, 
3  stesm  roDers,  compressors,  pumps,  etc.;  reiMsired  road  machinery. including  dump  wagons,  graders,  3 
navel  loaders,  drags,  road  tools,  fire  tools,  etc.  It  also  shod  several  hundred  noraes.  It  made  the  heavy 
binges  and  locks  for  the  doors  of  the  new  ranger  stations. 

t  Mammoth,  complete ^ 

'  Bow,"  remodeled  quarters  assigned  to  the  post 

^ . „— ^  — ^  .__Qtendent*s  quarters,  laid  new  floor  ■ 

of  the  superintendent's  quarters,  built  toUet  structures  for  auto  camps,  made  signboards,  etc. 
A  maTlmnm  of  12  men  and  a  minimum  of  6  were  employed  m  the  shops. 


The  carpenter  did  miscellaneous  work  in  the  quarton  at  Mammoth,  completed  one  new  set  of  quartan 
in  the  old  guardhouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  old^'  Officers'  Bow,"  remodeled  quarters  assigned  to  the  post 
office,  shingled  the  phnnbing  shop  and  the  assistant  superintendent's  quarters,  laid  new  floors  in  two  rooms 


Pbopebtt  and  Transpobtation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  steward  and  master  of  transportation  711  tons  of  material,  equipment,  and 
supplies  were  moved  frcm  railroad  terminals  to  headquartere.  From  headquarters  8  trucks  were  operated 
through  the  park,  supplying  read  camps,  construction  camps,  etc.  The  total  mileage  of  the  trucks  was 
appnncimateiy  40,000.    A  maximum  of  1 1  men  were  engaged  m  the  warehouses  and  in  transportation  work. 

PAnmMo  Dkpabtmbmt. 

The  mastar  painter  and  his  assistants  completed  the  painting  of  most  of  the  roofs  of  the  wooden  buikUngs 
of  Fort  Yellowstone.  The  exterior  walls  ofseveral  more  buildings  of  the  fort  were  painted.  The  residenoes 
of  the  United  States  commissioner  and  the  assistant  superintendent  were  painted.  In  the  park  the  Tower 
Falls  ranger  station  and  the  new  ranger  stations  at  Grand  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful  were  either  painted  or 
■taiaed  with  craoaote  stain.   Many  trucks  and  wagons,  including  the  sprinkler  wagons,  were  painted  and 


Five  hundred  wooden  signs  were  made  and  painted,  including  300  trail  signs;  300  steel  signs  were  repaired 
end  approximately  400  new  steel  signs  were  erected;  2,W0  new  boundary  sigps  are  being  erected. 

iMPBOTBMBina  BT  PUBUC  UlILraBS  AMD  lHDIVIDi|rAL  OPEBATOBS. 

YdhwHeme  Park  EMd  Co.— An  addition  to  the  Lake  Hotel  was  begun  June  1.  This  annex  will  have 
113  rooms  and  60  bathrooms.  A  girls'  dormitory  of  58  rooms  is  under  oonstruction  at  Old  Faithful,  thus 
releasing  for  tourist  use  about  60  rooms  in  Old  Faithful  Inn.  These  rooms  will  be  remodeled  for  tourists 
as  soon  as  possible.  Many  other  improvements  were  made  by  the  hotel  comTpanj.  inoiudlng  nainting  of 
the  exterior  of  the  Mammoth  Hotel,  and  the  completion  of  the  new  dining  room  at  Old  Faithmi  Inn. 

The  hotel  company  had  810  oords  of  wood  cut  for  Old  Faithful  Inn,  and  535  cords  for  the  Lake  Hotel, 
sod  approximatety  l  ,000  oords  are  being  cut  for  the  Canyon  HoteL   All  wood  cut  was  dead  or  fallen  timber. 

YethtMtcne  Park  Campt  Co.—At  Mammoth  24  new  cottages  were  constructed  and  furnished,  together 
with  additional  washrooms  and  comfort  stations  to  accomodate  Increased  capacity.  At  Old  Faithful 
SO  new  cabins  are  in  process  of  oonstruction,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  or  that  camp  more  than  20 
per  cent.  The  new  recreation  pavilion  was  operated  during  the  season  and  proved  a  successful  addition 
to  the  entertainment  features  at  the  camp.  A  dettoatessen  tent,  20  by  40  feet,  was  constructed  in  the 
pnblle  automobile  camp  adjacent  to  Old  faithful  Gamp.  This  deucatessen  served  prepared  cooked  foods, 
soeh  as  soups,  roasts,  stews,  hot  biscuits,  muffins,  pies,  and  cakes;  also  fresh  milk. 

At  Lake  modem  flush  toilets  were  installed  in  the  washrooms  and  the  water  supply  system  for  camp 
was  Improved  and  enlarged.  A  women's  dosmitory  with  a  capacity  for  24  persons  was  oonstmcted.  Ac 
Omyon  Camp  a  modem  sewerage  system  for  the  sdentiflc  treatment  of  sewerage  was  installed  and  con- 
nected with  flush  toiletB  throoghont  the  camp.  Tub  baths  were  also  Installed;  two  dormitories,  each  with 
a  capacity  for  24  employees,  were  built:  20  new  cabins  and  40  new  tents  are  in  process  of  constmction. 

At  Camp  Roosevelt  six  log  cabins  of  two  rooms  each  and  five  freme  cabins  of  two  rooms  each  were  con- 
structed.  Tlie  travel  at  the  camp  showed-an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  over  1921. 

YtUmeMoiu  Park  TrnnnortaUon  Cb.— This  oompanv  puchaaed  twenty)4hree  ll-passeoger  busses  and 
a  new  6-ton  tmok  with  l,»0^al]on  capacity,  boo^it  for  hauling  gasottne  to  various  points  in  the  park. 
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Seiv«nl  used  toarlxig  oan  wore  also  pardiaiied  for  special  sorvioe.  All  motor  eqaipnieDt  purobased  was 
standard  Whita  Go.  equipment.  , 

In  its  coostmctlon  department  this  company  buiH  two  new  drivers'  bunk  bouses  and  two  new  mess 
houses  at  Yellowstone  Lske.  It  also  remoieled  the  stage  bam  at  the  Canvon  for  a  driyers'  bunk  boose. 
New  chauffeurs'  and  mechanics'  bunk  houses  are  being  built  at  Old  Paithfttl.  Work  Is  also  In  pngn» 
at  West  Yellowstone  on  the  remodeling  of  the  Old  Yellowstone- Western  Stage  Co/sbuUdings  wnldi  will 
be  hereafter  used  as  western  entrance  headquarters.  Other  improvements  made  by  Jthis  company  tnclnde 
a  new  washroom  at  Old  Faithful,  a  new  air  pump  installed  at  the  Mammoth  gaiagej  a  new  grinding  marhlne 
and  miscellaneous  macfaine^hqp  equipment. 

Yellowttone  Park  Boat  Oo.— This  company  purchased  a  new  speed  boat  which  was  pteoed  on  Lake  Yel- 
lowstone. The  boat  has  a  capacity  of  11  passengers.  It  is  equipped  with  185  horsepower  Sterttos  eoglBe 
and  has  a  speed  of  from  35  to  40  miles  per  hour. 

J.  E.  Haynes,  official  pkoioffravher.—Tbl3  operator  conducted  11  sales  establishments,  9  of  these  beinr 
the  same  as  those  In  operation  last  year.  The  2  new  units  are  a  shop  in  the  Canyon  public  antomoUle 
camp  opened  for  business  June  25  and  a  sales  stand  in  Old  Faithful  Inn  opened  June  26.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  Tower  Falls  Shop  and  store  was  rebuilt  and  doubled  in  sise. 

The  photoKTsphLc  flnishing  department  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  was  enlarged  bv  a  2i-lbot  additisn 
and  the  instaUaaon  of  more  equipment  units  provided  double  capacity.  A  43-ftaot  addition  to  the  Manunoth 
Picture  Shop  is  under  construction  at  this  writing.  The  1922 addition  to  the  merchandise  line  of  the  aOldal 
photographer  includes  the  pnbBshlng  of  the  late  Gen.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden's  book  and  a  contract  to  pub> 
uah  Dr.  Frank  £.  A.  Thone's  book  on  the  trees  and  flowers  of  the  Yellowstone,  which  win  be  in  piini  in. 
1923,  making  a  collection  of  six  Yellowstone  books  published  by  this  operator.  Nearly  100  negnttvea  wtm 
added  to  his  collection  and  all  series  were  increased. 

Oeorge  WkiUaker,  mtrekanL—A.  new  warehouse  is  under  construction  at  Mr.  Whlttaker'a  Canyon  ston 
and  an  addition  16  feet  in  length  is  being  built  at  the  rear  of  the  Mammoth  store.  The  Mammoth  store 
annex,  formerly  occupied  by  the  post  omce  is  being  improved  by  a  30-foot  addition  and  a  cellar  and  ftir- 
Dacerv)om. 

C.  A .  Hamilton,  fMrcAaftf.— Mr.  Hamilton  completed  his  store  and  residence  at  Yellowstone  Lake,  also 
his  filling  station  at  that  point.  All  of  these  bmldings  wore  painted.  A  comfort  station  for  the  use  of 
tourists  at  his  Old  Faithful  store  is  under  construction. 

Henry  P.  Brothers. --iio  improvements  were  made  bv  Mr.  Brothers  at  his  Old  Faithftil  pool  and  bath 
establishment  but  he  contemplates  constructing  an  addition  to  his  present  building,  this  to  be  used  as 
living  quarters  for  his  family.  Mr.  Brothers  reports  tliat  a  total  of  11,774  baths  were  furnished  during 
the  season,  of  which  10|P20  were  furnished  to  tourists  and  1,754  to  park  employees. 

The  garages  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.,  the  park  stores,  and  the  Yellowstane  Park 
Camps  Co.  at  its  Canvon  camp  and  Camp  Roosevelt  sold  gasoline  at  the  authorized  price  of  40  ooits  per 
gallon  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  45  conts  per  gallon  at  other  points  in  the  park.  No  complaints  against 
the  gasoline  price  were  received. 

Franchisbs  and  PsRMrrs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  corporations  and  individuals  to  whom  long-term  flranchises  covering  the  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities  in  the  park  have  been  granted: 


Name. 


Yellowstone  ^ark  Hotel 
Co. 

Yellowstone  Parle  Camps 
Co. 

Yellowstone  Park  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Yellowstone  Park  Bool 

Co. 
J.  E.  Haynes 

C.  A.  Hamilton 

Oeorge  Whittaker 


Mesdames    Pryor    and 

Trischman. 
Henry  P.  Brothers 


Nature  of  basioess. 


Hotels,  news  £^nds,  laundries,  etc 

Permanent  camps,  news  stands,  laundries,  etc. . . 

Automobile  transportation  line,  sale  of  rasolinc, 
oil,  and  other  automobile  supplies  and  garage 
S9r\ioe. 

Power  boats,  rowboats,  and  other  transporta- 
tion on  Lake  Yellowstone. 

Photographs,  photographic  supplies,  guide 
books,  etc.,  also  general  store  at  Tower  Falls. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Upper  Geyser 
Basin. 

Oeneral  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc,  at  Yelkiwstone 
l4ike. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs. 

General  store,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  at  Grand 
Canyon. 

Curio  shop,  ice  cream,  and  soft  drinks 


Effective  date 
of  contract. 


Swimming-pool  baths  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin.. 


Mar. 

Jan. 
Mar. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

I 

I  Apr. 

I  Jan. 

Jnlv 

I 


21,1917 

1.1917 

21.1917 

7.1913 
7,1914 
1.1921 

1.1919 

1.1920 

13,1918 

20, 1918 

1.1917 

1.1914 


Date  of  ex- 
piration. 


Mar.  20,1937 
Dec.  31,1988 
Mar.  20,1987 

Feb.  6. 1923 
Feb.  7, 1923 
Dec.  31,1936 

Dec.  31.192« 

Do. 
Mar.  12,1923 

Da 
Dec.  31.1996 
June  30,1934 


Short-term  permitf.— In  addition  to  the  above  long-term  permits  the  following  short-term  permit  were 
granted: 

Thirteen  permits  to  conduct  camping  parties  through  the  park  using  saddle  and  pack  outfit. 

Five  permits  to  operate  freic^ht,  express,  and  mail  service  between  Gardiner  and  Cooke  City. 

Two  permits  to  practice  medicine,  one  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Crawbuck  and  one  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolf,  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Crawbuck  as  park  physician  on  September  H,  1922. 

Nine  permits  to  operate  moving-picture  cameras  in  the  park. 

Depabtmbnt  or  JusncB— Thb  Unitkd  States  CoicinsaioNKii's  Coitkt. 

Hon.  John  W.  Meldnim,  oommis-sioner  sinoe  1H94,  held  court  whenever  there  were  cases  to  be  tried. 
During  the  year  32  cases  were  tried  by  the  commissioner.  There  were  28  convictions  and  4  acquittals.  A 
total  of  S500  in  fines  was  imposed  on  defendants  found  guilty.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  costs.  There 
wore  23  casos  of  violation  of  the  regulations  against  speeding,  1  case  of  reckless  driving,  2  cases  of  disorderly 
conduct,  2  cases  of  defacement  of  geyser  formations,  1  case  of  petit  larceny,  and  1  case  of  violation  of  the 
regulations  governing  camp  fires. 
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Post  OmcB. 

TellowBtooe  Park,  Wyo.,  is  the  only  post  oflloe  in  the  murk.  On  ICay  22,  1022,  Asst.  Bupt.  Clieiter  A. 
[Jiidsley  was  appointed  postmaster  by  transfior  from  the  Natlaoal  Park  Service,  sucoeeding  Geotige  Whit- 
taker,  postmaster  here  for  eight  years.    When  he  took  over  the  oflloe.  it  was  moved  to  new  quarters  on  the 


Undstey  was  appointed  postmaster  by  transfior  from  the  National  Park  Service,  suooeeding  George  Whit 
taker,  postmaster  here  for  eight  years.  When  he  took  over  the  oflloe.  it  was  moved  to  new  quarters  on  thi 
Doona  floor  of  the  large  stone  building  adjoining  the  superintendent's  oflloe,  under  the  same  roof  and  next 


floor  to  the  public  information  oflloe. 

The  business  transacted  in  this  post  ofllce  was  proportionately  greater  than  Increase  in  park  travel. 
Approximately  850,000  pieces  of  first-class  mail  were  dispatched,  an  increase  of  about  20  per  oent,  and 
in  almost  exact  proportion  to  increase  in  travel.  Gash  receipts,  which  were  about  40  per  cent  heavier  than 
last  year,  parcel  post  business  was  much  heavier,  instved  packages  sent  out  increased  ny  abput  96  per  cent. 
iodtfaosa  coming  by  over  100  per  cent.  More  than  3,000  insttred  packages  were  dispatched,  and  about  2,000 
reeeived  during  the  tourist  season,  besides  many  received  and  sent  as  ordinary  mail,  of  which  no  record  was 
kept.  The  registry,  money  order,  and  C.  O.  D.  business  showed  about  a  normal  increase.  This  added 
tuslness  wss  handled  without  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  expense  of  running  the  ofllce. 

Dbpabtmint  of  the  Inteiuor. 

OeoMf  jcoi  Sarorf .— Ofllcials  of  the  water  resources  brandi  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  visited 
the  park  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  repairing  the  watergauging  stations  established 
ban  tar  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  volume  of  several  important  rivers.  New  gauges  were  installed  on 
September  2  and  3  by  Engineer  Berkeley  Johnson  on  the  Lamar  River,  on  Tower  Creek,  and  on  the 
Gardiner  River.  The  Kauges  at  the  outlet  of  Iske  Yellowstone  and  on  the  dock  near  the  Lake  Hotel  were 
idtasted  by  Engineer  Johnson  on  September  5. 

The  topographic  branch  of  the  survey  finished  its  partial  revision  of  the  topographic  map  of  the  park, 
and  the  new  map  was  published  during  the  summer.  The  important  part  of  the  revision  Is  the  correction 
of  the  topography  of  the  Bechler  River  and  Falls  River  regions  to  show  that  these  areas  are  not  swamps. 

Depabtmsnt  or  Aqbicultitbs. 

WmOur  Bweau.—Th6  work  of  this  bureau  In  the  park  is  very  important  both  to  itself  and  to  the  National 
Park  Servioe.  Its  able  observer,  Mr.  Edgar  Fletcher,  has  continuea  in  cfaane  of  the  station  at  headquarters 
daring  the  past  year.  His  summary  of  weather  conditions  in  the  park  during  the  year  will  be  found  in 
another  part  of  this  report.  During  the  year  Mr.  Fletcher  prepared  some  very  interesting  and  valuable 
charts  on  weather  in  the  park  during  the  past  33  years.  Under  Mr.  Fletcher's  courteous  guidance,  many 
tourists  were  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  interesting  weather-recording  instruments  in  the  Weather 
Bureau  station  here. 

BvMu  of  Animal  Industrf.^Vvaing  the  past  jrear  this  bureau  not  only  sent  Dr.  Neil  Plank  to  conduct 
the  regular  autumn  vaccination  of  young  buflalo  calves,  but  it  also  aided  in  the  work  of  stamping  out  an 
attack  of  hemorrhaelc  septicemia  which  broke  out  in  the  herd  in  March,  1022.  Doctor  Plank  came  into  the 
park  in  the  midst  (x  deep  snow  and  braved  the  hardship  of  travding  to  the  Buffalo  Ranch  on  skis  in  order 
to  conduct  the  fight  against  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Serum  was  rushed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try from  Washington.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  efficient  work  of  this  bureau,  doubtless  we  would  have  lost 
most  of  our  fine  buffalo  herd.  At  this  point  it  is  fitting  that  I  express  Yellowstone  Park's  appreciation  of 
what  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (fid  for  it  in  the  grave  emergency  at  the  Buffalo  Raucn. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Joss  visited  the  park  in  August,  1022,  from  Portland,  Greg.,  and  oive  us  many  pertinent  8ug> 
Cestions  on  the  handling  of  meat  and  imlk,  and  on  some  of  our  sanitation  problems. 

Depabtmkmt  op  Comkeiice.  • 

BnrMu  of  FitherUt.—Vndet  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Henry  O'Malley,  the  largest  collection  of  eggs 
made  in  Yellowstone  Park  in  recent  years  was  made  during  the  present  season.  Sunt.  Charles  B.  Grater, 
of  the  Leadville  hatchery,  was  again  In  immediate  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries^  interests  in  the  park. 
A  total  of  10,751,920  eggs  were  collected  during  the  season,  compared  to  5,096,000  in  1921  and  6,512,000  in 
1990:  6,785,000  eggs  were  shipped  out,  and  the  remainder  either  natched  and  planted  as  fry,  or  planted  as 
eyedi^s. 

Dr.  Henry  B .  Ward,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  James  L.  Hyatt,  spent  more  than  two  months 
in  a  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  pelican  depredations  on  the  fl^  supply  in  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Doctor  Ward  found  that  the  pelicans  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  fish  each  day,  and  expects  to  recommend 
that  these  birds  be  classed  as  predatory  and  that  their  numbers  be  reduced.  Doctor  Ward  also  gave  serious 
attention  to  the  worm  that  infests  some  of  the  trout  In  Lake  Yellowstone,  and  gathered  considerable  data 
about  this  hifestatlon. 

TABASURT  DEPABTlfENT. 

PiMk  HeaUh  Service.— The  work  of  this  bureau  is  described  elsewhere  In  this  report.  It  covered  inspec- 
tion of  buildings  and  grounds  to  detect  insanitary  conditions,  analyses  of  water  and  milk,  planning  and 
preparing  drawings  and  specifications  relating  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  sewer  system,  supervision  of 
mstaOation  of  sewer  system  at  Canyon  and  Lake  Camp,  and  similar  work  of  great  importance  to  health  and 
happiness  of  park  visitors.  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon  was  here  from  June  11,  1922,  to  June  24; 
AssBtant  Sanitary  Engineer  A.  P.  Miller  was  assigned  to  the  park  all  summer;  also  Acting  Asst.  Surg. 
W.  E.  Crawbuck,  the  park  physician,  had  instructions  to  aid  in  Improving  the  sanitation  of  the  park.  All 
of  these  men  are  officials  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

ProkOftthn  enforeanerU  fcroice.— This  service  cooperated  during  the  past  season  tn  efforts  to  stamp  out 
Olecal  traffic  In  intoxicating  liquor.  Several  agents  were  detailedto  Gardiner.  West  Yellowstone,  and  the 
park  to  work  on  this  problem.  Gardiner  was  raided  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  four  violators  of  the  Volstead 
bw  were  caught,  with  a  large  quantity  of  liquor.  The  presence  of  prohibition  agents  made  bootleggers 
vary,  and  it  was  difficult  for  men  to  obtain  liquor  unless  well  known  to  the  violators  of  the  law.  Hence 
there  was  less  drunkenness  in  and  about  the  park  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Thx  Skmi-Ckmtennial  Celebration. 

On  July  14, 1922,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehde  Rivers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nationa 
Editcrial  Association,  appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  pare.    The  ceremonies  were  held  a  few  feet  from  the  campfire  of  the  night  of  September 


white  men  to  behold  the  Grand  Canyon.    This  was  Mr.  Cook's  first  trip  to  the  park  since  1809.    He  is  now 
84  yean  of  age. 
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Among  othmpartidpatliig  iir  the  oflramonlet  wen  Hon.  7.  C.  Brambtocom,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  praidMit 
of  tho  National  Kditoiial  Assodation,  who  made  the  conmiemoratiye  address;  Hon,  J.  H.  Sinrlair.Ooo- 
gvessman  from  North  Dakota;  Hon.  C.  C.  Moore,  lieutenant  governor  of  Idaho;  Hon.  J.  W.  McUnan, 
united  States  commissioner  of  the  park  and  the  park  superintendent,  who  presided.  Telegrams  wcr 
reoeiyed  from  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  acting  director  at  the  service,  the  tar- 
emors  of  the  adjacent  States,  many  Senators  and  CosigreBBmen,  ana  fkom  numerous  oonservationbts. 
Most  of  the  addresses  and  telegrams  carried  a  strong  note  of  conservation  and  advocated  strict  adhgrenw 
to  the  principle  of  complete  preservation  of  the  park  as  embodied  in  the  original  Idea  of  CkxneUns  Hedgn, 
which  Is  the  foundation  of  our  national-park  system. 

aim  TO  *Hi  Park. 

The  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  gave  S1,000  and  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  SodetieB  avs 
$500  to  be  used  in  the  Falls  and  Bechler  Biver  regions  and  to  improve  access  to  this  verv  scenic  re^. 
Mr.  Thrmas  Cochran,  of  New  York,  gave  the  parka  ilnedog  team  (ully  eauipped  with  sleigh,  bam«ss,etc^ 
for  use  in  the  winter  protection  of  the  wild  life.  fHiis  is  equipment  that  has  been  badly  needed  for  yesn 
and  will  greatly  facilitate  our  winter  work.  Director  Matherand  Mr.  H.  W.  ChOd  gave  $1,000  for  impror. 
ng  dangerous  stretches  of  the  Cody  Road. 

VrrAL  Statdtics. 

There  were  2  births  and  5  deaths  in  the  park  daring  the  year. 

MimcAL  Sbbtick. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Crawbuck  conducted  the  medical  service  until  September  1,  and  on  September  16  was  lll^ 
oeedel  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfe.  On  September  8  Do-^tor  Crawbuck's  contract  was  canceled,  at  his  own  reqotst, 
and  a  new  contract  was  issued  to  Doctor  Wolfe.  Doctor  Crawbuck  reports  that  he  cared  for  378  nam 
during  the  year  and  made  618  calls. 

School. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  a  school  was  conducted  in  the  park.  It  was  opened  October  VH,  UU. 
and  closed  May  a6.  1032.  There  was  an  average  enrollment  of  13  pupUs.  Average  attendance  wmn 
plus,  perfect  attendance  1,  number  ofpromotlons  U,  number  of  dasses  4.  per  cent  of  punetoality  tt. 
Teacher,  Mrs.  Laurie  K.  Marriott.  The  school  was  maintained  by  contributions  of  parents  and  pvk 
employees. 

RnjQlOUB  8SBV1CB8. 

Religious  services  were  conducted  quite  often  during  the  vear  in  the  Oovemment  chapeL  Minirtn 
of  the  Episcopal  and  English  Lutheran  churches  of  Park  County,  Mont.,  arranged  to  fill  the  polplt. 
Catholic  services  were  also  held  frequently  during  the  tourist  season. 

Rboomiibndations. 

The  most  important  recommendations  X  have  to  make  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  park  be  enlarged  to  include  the  Tetons  and  headwaters  of  the  Lamar  and  Yellowstaos 
Rivers  and  that  building  of  roads  In  thCM  areas  be  prohibited  except  by  special  act  of  Congress. 

2.  That  all  irrigation  and  other  protects  that  may  result  in  commercialisation  of  the  park  be  condemnw 
and  vigorously  fought. 

3. .That  if  the  general  road  budget  is  approved  by  Congress,  the  Firehole  Cutoff,  the  Great  FountalD 
Geyser  Road,  and  the  Bechler  River  Road  be  constructed,  and  that  no  more  new  roads  be  built  in  tliis 
park. 

4.  That  sanitation  work  be  continued  by  constructing  next  year  a  complete  sewerage  ssrstem  sad 
sewagOKiisposal  plant  at  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  following  year  at  Canyon;  also  that  auto-camp  ogd- 
struction  be  continued;  and  that  moftquito  control  be  vigorously  continued  at  the  main  points  of  inteieet 

5.  That  more  money  be  provided  for  the  care  of  the  wild  life  of  the  park,  especially  the  antelope  and 
buffalo. 

6.  That  a  law  be  passed  authorising  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  surplus  buffalo. 

7.  That  funds  be  provided  for  purobase  of  much-needed  equipment  to  replace  old  equipment  won  out 
in  use. 

8.  That  more  funds  be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines,  and  for  tte 
extension  of  telephone  lines;  also  for  continuation  of  graveling  of  roads  and  construction  of  guard  laiU 
along  same. 

YOSBMITB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  B.  Lbwd,  Superintendent,  Yosemito,  Calif. 

Okneral  Statement. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park,  created  by  the  act  of  October  1, 1890  (26  Stat.  650),  was  situated  in  Tool- 
unme,  Mariposa.  Madera,  and  Mono  Counties,  Calif.,  with  an  area  of  about  1,612  square  miles,  being  3S 
miles  wide  by  about  40  miles  long.  By  act  approved  February  7, 1905,  542.88  square  miles  were  exdnded 
and  113.62  square  miles  were  added,  making  a  net  reduction  in  area  of  429.26  square  miles,  and  a  totsl 
area  of  1,082.74  square  miles,  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Madera  Counties.  By  act  of  June  11, 
1906,  accepting  the  recession  by  the  State  of  California  of  the  Yosenite  Valley  grant  and  the  Mariposs 
Big  Tree  Grove,  there  were  added  to  the  park  the  Yosemite  Valley,  48.60  square  miles;  Mariposa  Big 
Tree  Grove,  4  square  miles;  and  a  strip  Iving  between  the  latter  and  the  park  proper,  2.13  square  miles; 
and  deducted  by  the  change  in  the  soutri western  boundary,  13.06  square  miles;  Tni^iHng  t^  net  addltioD 
to  the  park  of  41.67  square  miles;  the  present  area  being  1,124.41  square  miles. 

Administration  and  JuaisDicnoN. 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  with  an  organisation  .divided  into  eight  departmeoti 
each,  with  its  supervisinK  officer,  as  follows: 

1.  General  office  administration,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge. 

2.  General  maintenance,  park  supervisor  in  charge. 

3.  Engineering,  resident  engineer  in  charge. 

4.  Ranger  service,  chief  ranger  in  charge. 

5.  Electric  department,  chief  electrician  In  dharge. 

6.  Mechanical  department,  master  mechanic  in  charge. 

7.  Forests  and  timber,  park  forester  in  charge. 
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8L  Efduofttfoiit  pftrk  natunUst  in  otaAnio* 

JniMiottoa  over  offenses  oommitted  In  the  park  lies  In  the  Federal  Government,  being  administered 
hrthe  United  States commiadoner,  ICr.  C.  A.  Degnan.  of  Yosemite.  Durlnc  the  year  ended  June  90, 
1823,  a  total  of  9i  case,  were  heard^  fi6  convictions  resoiting.  in  S  of  which  defendants  were  held  under 
bona  to  answer  to  tbe  Federal  grand  jury  for  violations  ofthe  national  prohibition  act. 

Pauc  Sebvicb  AcnrmBs. 

The  activities  of  the  park  are  many  and  Taried. 

At  the  present  time  there  exist  in  the  park  138  miles  of  roads  and  approximately  025  miles  of  trails. 
Host  of  the  roads  traverse  high  mountainous  country  and  are  closed  with  heavy  snow  during  the  winter 
months,  requiring  extenidve  and  difficult  repair  work  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  to 
place  them  In  condition  for  travel.  Miles  of  the  mountain  roads  lose  all  semblance  to  roads  as  a  result 
of  winter  storms,  and  have  to  be  practically  reconstructed  each  year.  During  the  summer  months  they 
are  sobiected  to  heavy  travel,  which  is  increasing  fhun  year  to  year.  Not  having  been  properly  looatea 
originally  with  regard  to  grades  and  curves,  or  even  to  take  advantage  of  best  soil  conditions,  and  as 
practicaDy  no  rain  falls  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  impossible,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money,  to  keep  them  In  better  than  passable  condition,  partioulariy  durinc  the  latter  part 
of  the  travel  season.  While  large  sums  of  money  are  expended  annually  on  this  work  the  effects  are 
Marcely  apparent  and  little  in  the  way  of  real  Improvement  can  be  noticed  from  year  to  year.  This  con- 
dition  win  exist  until  siieh  time  as  these  roads  are  relocated  and  rebuilt  in  accordance  with  modem 
engineering  road  practice,  to  meet  presentKiay  traffic  conditions.  Once  this  is  done  the  expenditure  of 
smns  equivalent  to  those  now  spent  on  their  upkeep  win  result  in  well-kept  roads  over  whion  travel  wiU 
be  pleasurable  instead  of  extronely  uncomlortable,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  approximatdy  625  ndles  of  tndb  in  the  pa»»  most  of  them  are  weU  built  without  excessive  grades 
and  so  located  as  to  offer  the  best  scenic  views,  and  form  a  very  creditable  traO  system.  For  several  years, 
daring  and  after  the  war,  it  was  very  difleoli  to  secure  labor  for  traU  work,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
Dot  nossible  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  even  reasonable  repair  many  of  the  park  tfaUs,  trail  work  being 
eonimed  largely  to  those  trails  most  used  in  and  around  Vosemite  valley.  During  the  past  two  seasons, 
however,  labor  conditions  have  improved  with  the  result  that  all  of  the  trails  in  the  park,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  ef  those  in  the  northwest  comer,  have  been  given  attention,  and  witk  that  exoeption  the  entire  trail 
— ' —  is  ooee  more  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  probably  better  as  a  whole  than  at  any  time  in  the  paik'a 

tportant  activity  of  park  administration  is  the  oonstraotion  and  mainteoanoe  of  buildings.   Theoe 
sod  for  administrattve  i  *      *     ••---•         •  -  ..-- 


-«  <.»«•«»  .w  •.MMuiuw.wvt)  purposes,  for  the  hearing  of  the  park  emplojrees^  and  the  operation  of 
various  park  activities  and  include  warehouses,  shops,  bams,  power  houses,  ranger  stations,  etc,  as  well 
as  ooBlort  stations,  and  other  buildinn  used  in  connection  with  handling  of  campers. 

The  park  openUs  its  own  power  plant,  developing  powerf  or  its  own  nse  and  for  sale  to  the  hotels, 
i^wipff^  and  Irages. 

Tne  park  also  operates  its  own  telephone  and  telegraph  system,  furnishing  not  only  local  service  for 
the  nse  of  the  Oovemment  and  park  qperaton  but  service  to  tne  general  public  as  well. 

An  extenrive  water  system  is  also  operated  In  Yosemite  Valley,  serving  the  various  Oovemment 
activities  induding  the  free  public  campmg  grounds,  as  well  as  the  hotel  and  notel-camp  operations. 

A  comprehensive  modem  sewage-disporalplant  is  in  the  process  of  development,  the  main  laterals 
and  disposal  plant  having  already  oeen  completed.  To  this  system  is  tied  In  the  various  hotel  and  hotel- 
eamp  units  the  various  operating  units  of  the  park,  and  work  is  progressing  on  the  installation  of  comfort 
stations,  indoding  flush  toilets.  In  the  various  free  public  camping  grounds. 

Another  important  feature  is_that  of  policing  the  park.    This  includes  Uie  enfoidng  of  the  rules  and 

and  telegrs^h 

y»yii,  ouvi  bAiv   «*i»wi   ojovou**  i«iiv  uwuAuuauii  ucikviso  a  suws^Biiucu  ivtcuuv  iivjlu  ^aiO  SalO  01  SOTVlOe. 

In  one  case,  that  of  the  electrical  system,  a  net  profit  over  and  above  operating  costs  results. 

In  the  operation  of  most  of  these  utilities,  the  bulk  of  the  service  derived  is  used  by  Oovemment 
activities.  The  principal  exception  is  the  electric  system,  where  the  demand  by  the  park  operators  for 
electrical  energy  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes  is  increasing  rapidly.  Plans  for  the  near  future,  if 
eairied  out,  win  result  in  our  iadng  a  situation  of  being  unable,  with  the  limited  capacity  of  the  present 
plant,  to  meet  the  needs.  The  capacity  of  the  present  plant  is  2,000  kUowatts  and  capable  of  producing 
up  to  3,000  kflowatts  under  overload  conditions  for  a  limited  time,  but  during  period  of  low  water  the 
volnme  of  water  that  can  be  diverted  to  the  plant  has  been  so  small  as  to  produce  only  225  kUowatts.  At 
tUs  period  we  are  able  to  supply  sofOdent  power  to  meet  only  the  lightinig  and  power  demand,  with  the 
rendt  that  cooking  and  heaong  by  eleetriaty  have  had  to  be  curtailed  and  other  makeshift  means  for 
heatinc  Md  eooktng  substituted. 

Considering  the  expense  to  which  the  park  operators  have  gone  to  make  electrical  installations  for  these 


the 
will 


such  a  condition  is  obviously  unsatislbctory.    To  rectify  this  situation  stepsare  now  being, 

if  the  San  Joaquin  light  &  Power  Corporation  at  £l  Portal,  with 
— , ^^ ^.  . .^^ .  ^ ^_     .jijjjj 


to  connect  our  lines  with  those  of 


of  securing  suffident  additional  power  during  the  low>water  period  to  meet  demands, 
care  of  the  immediate  fatait  and  has  an  additional  distinctive  advantage  in  that  it  will  allow  us. 


until  such  time  as  the  total  capedty  of  our  plant  is  needed  throughout  the  year,  to  sell  to  them  surplus 
power  produced  duriiig  the  hlc^water  season  at  our  own  plant. 

Daring  the  year  ended  June  30, 1023.  the  present  plant  developed  a  totd  output  of  3,850,779  kilowatt 
hours  with  a  peak  load  for  the  year  of  915  kilowatts. 

^Hia  distribution  and  utilisation  of  this  power,  as  well  as  a  oompaiison  with  the  preoeding  year,  is  shown 
m  the  iioilowing  table: 


Sold  for  lighttaig  purposes 

add  ftg  heating  purpoaeo 

odd  for  cooking  pnrpoaes 

odd  for  power  purposes 

Total  sdd 

Used  hf  serrioe,  indudhig  Une  leases 

Tetal  output  of  plant 


Kilowatt 
h0Dr8,1821, 


168,078 
636,730 
841,390 
77,128 


1,218,106 
1,430;«M 


3,648,710 


Kilowatt 
1,1023. 


178,060 

1,068,325 

360,178 

87,060 


1,700,511 
1,041,264 


3,8S0,n6 


Per  tent. 

5.0- 
73.8 

6.6 
14.0 


40.0 
14.7 


36.7 


11172—22 8 
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The  telephone  and  telegraph  syBtems  are  also  revenue-produdns  atUlttes  showing  a  praBt  on  the  oust 
of  operatian  as  apportioned  to  voltime  sold.  The  Oovemment  Is  far  the  greater  user  of  the  systems  sad 
for  these  uses  no  cnarge  is  made. 

The  foUoving  table  shows  the  business  handled  by  both  tdephone  and  telegraph  during  the  vear  ending 
June  30, 1922,  as  weU  as  a  comparison  with  Toliimes  handled  during  the  previous  twelvemantn  period: 


1921 


1922 


Inaease. 


Local  telephone  calls 

Long-distance  calls 

Telegrams  through  telephone  exchange 
Telegrams  by  Morse  key 

Total  messages,  all 


233,126 
6,165 
1,120 
15,066 


255,477 


206,643 
6,380 
1,447 
15,849 


PercaU, 
22.9 

3.6 
2B.1 

5.1 


320,326 


25.1 


In  addition  there  falls  under  the  administration  of  the  park  the  duties  of  general  supervision  of  the  aetlvi' 
t  ies  of  all  park  operators  in  living  service  to  the  public  through  operations  of  hotels,  hotel  camps,  lodgn, 
transportation  system,  garages,  saddle-horse  transportation,  stores,  studios,  etc. 

SDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

In  1916. an  informatlan  bureau  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  road,  trail,  and  other  informa- 
tion regarding  the  park  to  visitors.  This  was  the  beglnziuig  of  what  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  lesdinc 
activi^^theT    ^ 

In  1920  a  f^  I 

Game  Commission.    __  .„_  _. . 

University  of  Califomia.    Daily  field  tripe  for  old  and  young  were  made  under  the  i^uidanoe  of  experi- 


Mature  Guide  Service  was  established  in  cooperation  with  the  Califomia  State  Fish  and 
an.  Since  its  inauroration,  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant  of  tbe 
^ lifomia.  Daily  field  tripe  for  old  and  young  were  made  under  the  guidanoe  of  experi- 
enced nature  guides,  giving  those  taking  the  trips  an  opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  living  and  gravlBf 
things  of  the  park.  Lectures  and  camp-fire  talks  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  park  were  given  Diglitly 
at  the  hotels  and  camps,  even  extendms  to  the  outlying  lodges.  A  flower  show,  where  specimens  of  toe 
park  flowers  in  season  were  kept  on  display,  enabled  those  interested  to  study  them  at  dose  range.  Rasii' 
far  office  hours  were  kept  in  which  those  interested  might  come  and  ask  questions  conceralng  the  botaar, 
Boolocy,  topography,  andgedogy  of  thepark.  The  success  of  this  service  was  assured  fktnn  the  start  by  tbe 
very  keen  interest  park  visitors  took  In  it,  and  it  has  been  extended  and  broadened  from  year  to  year. 

LSCTURB    ATTSNDANCB. 


Lectures. 

Camp-fire 
taDcB. 

Attead- 
ance. 

/Une r - r T,--        -rr .-r--. . 

9 
9 
13 

10 
11 
10 

12,42« 
15  0fiS 
12,035 

July          

August 

Total 

31 

31 

39,SS 

Fidi  trtp^-AUendance. 


Regular  trips. 


AUday 

trips,  Sat< 
urdays. 


Chil- 
dren's 
trips. 


Special 
trips. 


Attend- 
ance. 


June ; 45 

July 40 

August , 34 

Total : 110 

Total  attendance 2,256 

Averages 20 


1,W 


10 
410 
37 


9 
294 
33 


z,m 


In  the  same  year  the  LeConte  memorial  lectures  were  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univenity 
of  Califomia  extension  division,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  a  former  sdentut  of  the  University  of 
Califomia,  who  made  exhaustive  studies  of  the  Sierra  regions  and  who  died  in  Yosemite  Valley.  These 
lectures  have  been  continued  annually  since  that  time  and  cover  scientific  and  historical  subjecU  deliverod 
in  popular  language. 

For  years  the  cmef  ranger  has  devoted  such  spare  time  as  he  has  had  to  mounting  spedmens  of  animals  and 
birds.  A  few  of  these,  kept  on  exhibition  in  the  superintendent's  office,  have  attracted  wUe  aCtentiantRiB 
visitors  to  the  park.  It  was  evident  that  the  establishment  of  a  museum  would  not  only  be  oC  interest  to 
the  public  but  would  be  of  real  value  from  an  educational  standpoint  in  dfering  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
study  exhibits  of  historic  interest  and  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  park. 

In  1921,  a  start  was  made  by  the  park  naturalist  to  devdop  a  museum.  Although  quarters  available  an 
wboUy  inadequate,  the  museum  nas  devdoped  into  a  very  creditable  one.  During  June,  Joly,  and 
August  of  the  past  year  83,071  people  visited  the  museum,  many  returning  again  and  a^in  to  study  tto 
exhibits  exemplifyiog  the  natural  history .  xoology,  ethndogy,  botany,  andhistory  of  the  region.  Six 
CEiirly  large  rooms  are  now  practically  filled  with  exnibits  secured  through  loans  and  donations  valoed  at 
more  than  tSOJXX),  the  most  valuable  from  a  monetary  standpoint  being  the  very  complete  cdleetion  of 
Indian  reUcs,  baskets,  etc. 
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In  ibe  past  each  of  these  subaetivities  of  educational  work  have  been  carried  on  more  or  less  as  inde- 
pendent leatures  of  thfc  park  adminlstraiioii,  but  this  year  they  have  been  combined  and  placed  under 
supenrision  of  the  park  naturalist.  The  possibilities  of  this  work  in  the  park  are  almost  unlimited  and 
its  value  to  the  publie  can  not  be  estimated  in  doUars  and  cents. 

coopKRAnvK  Ac^ymss. 

In  acoordanoe  with  the  policy  of  the  service  other  Government  bureaus  have  been  called  upon  for  assist- 
ance in  working  out  park  problems  for  the  handling  of  which  the  service  itself  is  not  equipped. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  lending  its  assistance  for  several 
years  and  continued  to  do  so  in  connection  with  the  control  of  forest  insects  in  their  depredations  on  the  park 
forests. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  assisting  in  the  locating 
and  reportinE  of  flres  in  the  park. 

The  united  States  Public  Health  Service  continued  its  support  in  assisting  and  supervising  mosquito- 
control  work  in  which  we  have  been  particularly  successful.  Efforts  during  the  past  four  years  have 
resulted  in  practically  eliminating  the  mosquito  nuisance  in  Yosemite  VaUey  and  relieving  an  unbearable 
sitnation  that  existed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  work,  when,  in  most  years,  Yosemite  VaUey,  during 
Jane  and  early  July,  was  almost  an  unlivable  place. 

The  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service  has  also  given  the  closest  cooperation  and  supervision  of  our 
sanitary  problems;  inspection  of  food  supplies,  mUk,  water,  etc.,  the  operation  of  sewage  systems,  and  the 
fonnulation  and  application  of  various  sanitary  measures. 

Fkanchibbs  and  Pbkmits. 
The  following  frandiises  and  permits  were  in  effect  and  operative  during  the  season  of  1022: 


Name. 


For  what  granted. 


Expiration. 


Annual 
rent. 


E.N.Baxter 

Mrs.  John  Degnan. 

B.C.  Best 

A.C.  PHlsbury 


J.  T.  Boysen 
~       Fofcy.... 
Dr.  F.  L.  Stein 


D.J.  Fd 


Yosemite  Stacn  &  Turnpike  Co. 
Trustees  of  Yosenute  school 
district. 

Curry  Camping  Ck> 

Yosemite  National  Park  Co... . 


Sale  of  curios,  photos,  etc. . . . 

Delicatessen  store 

Curios,  photos,  etc 

do 

do 

do 

Hospital 

Automobile  stage  line 

Lease  of  site  for  schoolhouse. 


Hotel  camps 

Hotels,  chalets,  inns,  camps,  transportation 
service,  store,  and  dairy. 


Dec.  31,1922 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Aug.  15,1923 
Dec.  31,1931 
Dec.  31,1936 

Dec.  31,1839 
Dec.  31.1938 


175 

»250 

1250 

1250 

12S0 

12S0 

None. 

100 

None. 


?1 


1  Piennlt  fee  fixed  at  4  per  cent  of  sross  revenue;  S2S0  minlmnm. 

*  22)  per  cent  of  operatmg  profits  after  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  investment. 

Lan,  tpedal-uu,  and  water-power  permits  under  act  of  February  7,  1905,  tegregaiing  Idnda  Jrom  Yotemite 
Nationai  Park  and  placing  aame  in  Sierra  and  Stanislaus  Nalional  Forests. 


Period. 

Name  and  privilege  granted. 

Compensar 
tion  ex- 
acted. 

Intermediate  period. 
Do 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Lease  dated  Sept.  5, 1905.  to  construct  and 
operate  electric  raUway  along  Merced  River  to  park  boundary. 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Special  use  permit  by  Forest  Service 
Feb.  7, 1906,  for  diverting  dam,  pipe  Une.  and  water  tank. 

1911,  to  oQostruct  logging  railroad. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  Nov.  22, 
1911,  for  construction  telephone  line. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  con- 
struction pipeline. 

Cltv  and  county  of  San  Frandsoo.  Congressional  grant,  Dec.  13, 1913, 
rijghts  of  way  for  Hetch  Hetchy  Water  Supply. 

131,000 

Do 

i>*  1.200 

Do 

(«) 

Do 

<10 

Perpetual 

Variable. 

1  Per  annam,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  Interior. 

*  Vahw  of  all  timber  eut  and  paid  for  on  right  of  way  (payment  of  $406.56  made  May  3, 1912,  and  1334.56 
made  Oct.  3, 1912),  $741.12.  e-  j   k  j 

*  Per  annum,  in  advance. 

Ite  park  operators  haVe  had  another  very  successful  season  financially  and  otherwise,  and  have  found 
SKBin,  as  they  have  from  year  to  year  in  the  past,  that  in  spite  of  all  around  extensions  to  their  service 
taere  is  stQI  a  period  of  thcyear,  namely,  during  June  and  July,  when  the  demand  for  accommodations 
and  service  can  not  be  entirely  met.  By  Judicious  advertising  and  a  more  careful  handling  of  reserva- 
tions, and  also  by  providing  additional  accommodations  amounting  to  approximately  l,Oro  beds,  this 
year  the  situation  during  that  period  was  kept  better  in  hand  than  was  ttie  case  last  year,  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  an  embargo  on  travel  as  was  tne  case  last  year. 

The  Curry  Camping  Co.,  in  the  fall  of  1921,  completed  their  service  building,  a  laree  fireproof  building 
in  which  tbqr  handled  various  activities,  including  bakery,  ice  cream  and  candy  factory,  cold«toniKe 
plant,  iee  plant,  cafeteria,  etc.,  and  the  first  unit  of  their  proposed  new  central  plant  which  will  eventually 
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replace  their  present  central  plant  buUdiua  whidi  are  becoming  inadeouate.  During  1982  they  boilt 
ao  additional  bungalows,  each  equipped  wiCn  hot  and  cold  water  and  baths,  the  water  and  cabins  them- 
selves being  heated  electrically. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  did  very  little  in  the  wav  of  permanent-buildingconstniction,  com- 
pleting only  one  of  a  group  of  buildings  in  connection  with  their  garage  extension.  They  did,  however- 
make  many  improvements  and  alterations  in  their  existing  plants,  principal  amonc  which  being  the 
remodeling  of  the  store  and  the  establishment  of  a  groceteria  system  therein,  a  svstem  which  has  been  more 
satisfactoiy  and  efficient  than  under  the  former  arrangement.  They  also  made  considerable  investments 
in  saddle  stock  and  motor  equipment. 

Both  of  these  concerns  are  now  ready  and  are  planing  to  make  more  extensive  developments  in  perma- 
nent buildings  and  the  next  two  or  three  years  should  see  notable  changes.  The  smaller  operators,  such 
as  those  operating  the  studios  in  the  village,  are  also,  I  believe,  ready  and  anxious  to  construct  more  soil- 
able  buildings  than  their  present  ones,  in  which  to  conduct  their  businesses,  but  in  these  cases,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co..  much  is  dependent  upon  the  Government  adopting  a  definite 
plan  as  to  what  it  proposes  to  do  in  establishing  new  administrative  quarters  and  locating  a  new  village 
site,  around  which  many  of  these  developments  must  center. 

The  location  of  a  new  post  office,  the  building  of  which  was  authorized  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
this  year,  is  also  dependent  upon  the  plan  in  this  respect,  and,  because  of  failure  to  deflnitelv  fix  a  site 
for  this  and  other  units  of  park  development,  the  building  of  the  post  office  has  been  delayed,  possibtv 
indefinitely.  This  is  unfortunate  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  post-office  layout  and  it  u 
(fiscouraging  indeed  ttiat  with  a  new  building  authorized  it  could  not  have  been  built. 

Considering  the  many  makeshifts  ttiat  have  been  made  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  park 
operators,  in  order  to  meet  conditions  this  year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  service  on  the  whole  to  the  pnbUc 
showed  an  improvement  over  previous  years.  There  is  still  room  for  further  improvement,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  greater  i>ermanenoy  of  deyekipment  and  operation. 

very  good  service  was  furnished  bv  the  Yosemite  medical  service,  and,  while  the  volume  of  business 
was  only  relatively  little  in  exeess  of  that  handled  in  1921,  the  coogestioa  in  the  hospital  was  at  times  very 
much  greater,  ana  in  one  or  two  instances  became  really  serious.  This  again  brined  up  the  need  of  a  new 
hospital;  serious  consideration  to  securing  funds  therefor  must  soon  be  given,  as,  with  the  increasing  travel 
to  the  park,  suitable  hospital  facilities  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  necessity,  the  present  building  is 
going  to  become  wholly  inadequate. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  2.182  cases  were  treated  by  the  medical  service,  of  which  107  were  hospital 
oases.  In  connection  with  this  4,172  office  calls  were  attended  to;  1,156  house  calls  made;  288  aoddents 
were  reported;  10  resulting  in  deaths,  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  being  minor  accidents;  298  operatiflns 
were  performed,  of  which  14  were  performed  under  general  anesthetic,  and  14  deaths  and  5  births  were 
reported. 

Satisfactory  dental  services  were  furnished  during  June,  July,  and  August  by  Dr.  L.  F.  Haseltine,  of 
Pasadena,  working  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Roberts,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  under  contract 
with  the  Government  for  furnishing  dental  service  in  the  park. 

OUTSIDE   OPERATIONS. 

Two  extensive  operations  by  other  than  park  concerns  were  continued  in  the  park  during  the  vear. 

The  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  development  of  its  water  and  power  supply  in  Hetdi 
Hetchy,  continued  work  throudiout  the  year.  At  their  Mather  station  sawmill  they  employed  an  average 
of  about  60  men,  sawing  3,818,521  feet,  b.  m.  of  lumber,  cutting  over  for  this  purpose  about  167  acres  of 
land  outside  of  the  park.  Within  the  park  they  cleared  approximately  600  acres  a  land  in  the  area  sub- 
merged by  the  Lake  Eleanor  dam. 

The  Utah  Construction  Co.,  contractors  for  the  Hetcfa  Hetchy  dam,  employed  an  average  of  about  22S 
men  at  their  Hetch  Hetchy  camps,  and,  up  to  the  close  of  June  30,  1922,  they  had  poured  213,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete.  At  that  time  the  dam  was  about  57  per  cent  completed.  The  Utah  Construction  Co. 
also  operated  a  camp,  employing  an  average  of  about  84  men,  clearing  the  area  to  be  submerged  by  the 
main  Hetch  Hetchy  dam.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  they  cleared  about  755  acres,  making 
a  total  of  845  acres  cleared  to  that  date. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  park  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.,  cutting  timber  owned  by  them,  out  and 
shipped  to  their  mill  at  Merma  Falls,  50,808,728  feet,  b.  m.,  of  logs  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1922. 
They  out  over  about  1,365  acres  of  Umd,  of  which  approximately  1,245  acres  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park. 

Under  date  of  May  15,  1922,  the  Government  entered  into  an  exchange  contract  with  the  Yosemite 
Lumber  Co.,  whereby  the  Government  acquired  title  to  an  extensive  area  or  timber  owned  by  the  Yosemite 
Lumber  Co.,  situatea  in  Grouse,  Avalanche,  and  Indian  Creeks,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Gov- 
emment  in  protecting  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Wawona  Road. 

Tbavkl. 

Travel  during  the  year  ending  September  30.  1922.  exceeded  all  previous  records.  The  increase  of 
travel  this  jrear  over  that  of  the  previous  vear,  while  not  nearly  so  marked  as  the  increase  of  1921  over  1920, 
shows  that  interest  in  Yosemite  is  still  on  the  increase  and  probably  will  so  continue.  An  unusually  late 
spring  deUyed  the  opening  of  roads  thereby  curtailing  motor  travel  during  the  early  season. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparison  with  Ae  figures  recorded  for 
the  previous  year: 
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Entrance. 


Senou  t9M». 

AUer  Creek 

CnuMFIat 

HeroedGroYe 

AqMn  Valley 

WeaPass 

Tosemite 

Betums  through  Aspen  Valley  frxsm  Crane  Flat. 
Returns  through  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen  Valley. 


Total. 


Road. 


Wawona 

Big  Oak  Flat.. 
Coulterrille... 

Tioga 

...do 

Various 


Number 
of  auto> 
mobiles. 


11,428 

1,983 

240 

382 

2,297 
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1,834 

1,881 


19,583 
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of 
people. 


38,758 

0,898 
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cycles. 
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Other  memM  of  trampartation. 


Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  via  El  Portal  Road 

Tmrel  via  Yosemite  Valley  R.R.  and  El  Portal  Road 

Travel  via  Heteh  Hetchy  R.  R 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  and  on  foot 

Total  travel  other  than  by  private  cars  and  motorcycles. 


26,757  I       86,581 


1  Not  recorded. 


Summarf, 


1922 


Tiavd  by  private  automobiles 

Travel  by  motocojrdes 

Travel  by  auto  stages  other  Uum  £1  Portal 

Travel  by  wagons, loot,  horse,  etc 

Travel  by  Yosemite  VaUey  R.R 

Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchy  K.  R 

Total 


64,737 

188 

4,311 

1,930 

23,552 
5,788 

100,506 


^  Not  recorded. 
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le  serious  aoddent. 
,  the  District  of  Cdtmibia; 


On  June  6  there  were  4,260  people  in  the  park;  5,162  on  June  10;  9,688  on  June  22;  11.962  on  July  3;  9.762 
on  July  14;  7,354  on  July  24;  and  5.855  on  August  3.  Between  June  10  and  August  15  there  were  never  less 
than  5,000  people  in  the  park,  and  from  May  1  to  September  1  never  less  than  2,500. 

Nearly  40,000  people  made  use  of  the  free  camping  grounds  in  Yosemite  Valley,  there  being  7,152  people 
10  accommodated  at  one  time— on  July  3. 

The  largest  single  day's  travel  was  recorded  on  July  2  when  2,315  people  entered  the  park,  of  which  1,985 
eame  in  MO  private  automobiles.  This  was  the  largest  single  dajrs  travel  ever  recorded  in  the  park-- 
471  of  the  560  cars  entered  over  the  Wawoi^i  Road;  a  car  for  every  2  minutes  during  the  16  hours  the 
dieAlng  stations  were  operating. 

The  19,000  ears  that  entered  the  park  during  the  year  did  so  without  a  a 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  Alaska,  UawaSan  Islands,  Philippine  Isif 

nd  14  foreign  countries  were  represented  in  the  year's  travel. 

One  hundred  and  flfty4our  makes  of  oars  were  represented. 

RBCOIOfEirDAnOKS. 

1.  BreetlOD  of  a  park  administration  building. 

2.  ImTCOvement  of  the  park  road  system,  including  pavement  of  the  El  Portal  Road,  the  roads  on  the 
floor  of  Toeemite  Valley,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Happy  Isles  to  Tuolumne  Meadows  via  Vernal 
aodNevada  FaU8,theconstructlonof  aroadfromthetop  of  Nevada  Falls  to  Glacier  Point,  the  improvement 
of  tha  *>*i«^"g  ^^<HTfftt4'"  roads. 

8.  Oontlnnation  of  the  Waterwheel  FUls  trail  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne  River  to  Pate 
VaUBv. 

4.  Oomplotion  of  Improvement  of  the  water-supply  system  by  the  development  of  a  new  source  of  supply 
flroDiIllilociBtte  Creek. 

5.  ConthniatioD  of  the  development  of  the  new  sewer  system  to  provide  flush  toUets  throu^out  the 
pubile  camping  grounds. 
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6.  Establishment  of  a  small  administrative  unit  in  the  Tuolimme  Meadows  and  the  erectloo  of  nnr 
raDKer  quarters  and  public  comfort  stations  at  the  more  important  ranger  stations. 

7.  Installation  of  a  Federal  fish  hatdbery. 

8.  Erection  of  a  first-class  modem  hotel  on  the  floor  of  Yoaemite  VaUey. 

9.  Erection  of  a  new  hospital  building. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

John  R.  WHrrs,  Superintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 
Oute&al  Statement. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  October  1. 1890.  Its  area  is  252  sonare  mikB, 
practically  all  of  which  is  well  watered,  forested,  and  easily  reached  by  campers.  The  greater  part  Ua 
between  3,000  and  8,500  feet  of  altitude,  furnishing  an  ideal  climate  during  the  summer  vacation  monthi 
A  large  part  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River  section  is  at  altitudes  of  fhnn  1,700  to  3,000  feet  sod 
is  suitable  for  early  spring  and  late  autumn  camps.  The  park  does  not,  as  is  often  believed,  contain  only 
a  grove  or  groves  of  Big  Trees .  It  is  here  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  curves  nearest  to  the  San  Joaquin  VaDey, 
with  resulting  forest,  mountain,  river,  and  lake  scenery  unmatched  even  in  California. 

A  score  of  rapidly  er owing  and  progressive  valley  towns  are  .linked  by  concrete  highway  to  Three  Rivcn^  j 
7  miles  from  the  Middle  Fork  entrance,  and  the  State  highway  to  that  entrance  is  now  under  constniotlOB.  i 

Inadequate  ArpBOPRunoNs. 

Notwithstanding  its  area,  attractions,  and  accessibility,  this  park  has  never  received  adequate  approprisp  ' 
tions.  Indeed,  the  sums  doled  out  annually  have  been  imnifflcient  to  maintain  and  repair  existing  im- 
provements. The  132,000  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1923  for  all  purposes  of  administration,  ^rote^ 
tlon,  and  maintenance  will  prove  entirely  insufficient.  From  the  total  for  all  general  purposes  124,115 
is  required  for  fixed  costs,  leaving  $7,655  to  cover  all  other  expenses,  some  of  which,  such  as  road,  trail, 
telepnone,  motor  vehicle,  and  other  repairs,  might  also  beconadered  fixed  and  inevitable,  at  least  in  part. 

The  automobile  ago  hais  radically  altered  travel  conditions  and  has  cut  definitions  of  time  and  distana 
down  to  one^ixtii  of  their  meaning  in  the  horse  and  wagon  era.  New  problems  have  arisen  and  are  arisiiu;. 
The  people  are  turning  to  the  parks  as  never  before  and  their  effect  m  molding  national  character  and  m 
perpetuating  American  ideals  founded  on  the  outdoor  life  and  conquest  of  the  wilderness  can  not  be  ow- 
estlmated.  Other  civilizations  have  been  founded  on  the  frontier  and  have  passed  on  from  the  stilTening 
days  of  overcoming  natural  obstacles  to  the  decadence  of  a  softening  dTilization .  If  there  is  anything  in 
our  national  life  which  may  prevent  our  following  the  easy  path  down  which  the  people  of  Nineveh,  of 
Babylon,  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome  marched  to  the  destruction  of  their  national  existences  it  is  surdy  the 
American  instinct  to  turn  to  the  wild  places  for  physical  and  no  less  for  spiritual  refreshment.  And  the 
National  Park  Service  is  equipped  as  is  no  other  oranch  of  the  Government  to  lead  this  splendid  insliBel 
of  the  people. 

The  need  for  national  economy  In  these  postwar  days  is  undeniable  and  we  will  play  the  game  by  redudng 
expenses  to  a  minimum;  but  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  park,  as  well  as  its  developnttiit 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  people,  are  duties  which  can  not  be  postponed  without  eventual  loss  to 
the  Nation,  a  loss  which  will  be  both  spiritual  and  material. 

Having  in  view  these  matters  I  plead,  as  the  most  important  feature  in  this  annual  report,  for  adequate 
appropriations  to  maintain,  preserve,  and  develop  the  natural  features  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Peoposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Pabk. 

In  August  I  spent  some  two  weeks  in  the  area  to  be  added  to  the  present  park  and  returned,  as  do  all 
visitors  to  the  high  Sierras,  muchlmpressed  by  the  scenic  grandeur  of  this  region.  But  as  I  passed  tfaroo^ 
the  southern  townships  of  the  present  park  I  was  stiU  more  impressed  by  the  irreparable  loss  which  wB 
result  by  the  excision  of  106  square  mfles  of  typical  national  park  territorv.  This  section  may  lack  the 
bold  scenery  of  the  Kings  and  iCem  Canyons,  yet  it  poasesses  in  the  sequoia  forests  of  the  Qarneid  Grove 
and  the  spacious  upland  meadows  of  the  "Hockett  Meadow  Country"  an  accessible  area  even  more  suited 
for  development  of  camp  i||e8  ^mong  pleasant  and  scenic  surroundings  than  may  perhaiM  be  found  in 
the  proposed  park  area. 

,  The  oosevelt-Scquoia  bill  will  add  to  the  present  Sequoia  National  Park  some  950  square  miies  of 
mountain  and  canyon  scenery  of  magnificent  nature.  With  the  exception  of  limited  areas  ui  the  canyons 
the  new  added  area  will  contain  little  space  that  may  be  developed  for  all-summor  camp  grounds.  It 
contains  some  summer  range  for  deer  but  is  singularly  lacking  in  winter  range.  But  the  pending  bill 
wUl  return  to  national  forest  status  108  square  miles  of  sequoia  and  other  forest  with  splendid  meadow, 
lake,  river,  and  creek  country,  typical  national  park  country  which  lies  largely  between  3,000  and  S,900 
feet  of  altitude  and  needs  protection  and  development  for  campers.  This  subtracted  area  is  the  best 
summer  range  for  deer  in  the  park;  it  probably  contains  more  deer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  park  and 
abounds  In  winter  range  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  deer. 

ADlfUnSTBATION  AND  OBGANaAIION. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  progress  made  in  administration  and  organization.  At  Giant  Forest  the 
administrative  building,  constructed  in  June,  1921,  has  been  partially  furnished  and  equipped  for  offloei 
and  information.  The  Duilding  is  already  congested  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  place  the  checking  station 
and  the  library  elsewhere. 

The  storeroom  has  been  reorganized  and  a  property  system  has  been  establLshed  with  resultant  economy 
in  issue  and  use  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

At  Three  Rivers,  present  winter  headquarters  outside  the  park,  an  office  was  established  in  October, 
1921.  The  only  building  available  is  small  and  barely  affords  space  for  the  superintendent  and  two  clerks. 
It  is  at  present  inadequate  but  probably  must  serve  until  office  building  and  quarters  are  constructed 
at  Alder  Creek.  The  season  at  Giant  Forest  is  only  4)  months,  from  May  24  to  October  10,  so  the  bulk 
of  adminlstretive  work  must  be  done  durins  the  7f  months  at  winter  headquarters.  At  present  ve  an 
infinitely  better  off  at  Giant  Forest  than  at  Three  Rivers. 

The  aaministrative  persoimel  consists  of  the  superintendent,  a  chief  clerk,  a  stenographer  filing  dark, 
and  acting  storekeeper. 
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TULABB  GqVNTY  IABABT. 


I  now  410 


Tbe  Giant  JPoreat  bmioh  of  tbe  Tulare  County  Library  liap  steadily  grown  ontU  there  are  i         _ 
boQki  wliieh  have  been  droulated  2,388  times.   The  county  librarian.  Miss  Oretchen  Flower,  has  s^ven 
moeb  attentton  to  fumi^king  the  oliiss  ol  oooks  needed  by  summer  visitors,  and  tbeseLeotion  on  nature 
sabfects  has  been  especially  valuable. 

A  t  ameetinff  of  the  State  librarians,  Miss  Flower  summed  up  the  object  of  thelibrary  in  these  well-chosen 
words:  *<It  is  believed  that  out  of  a  greater  knowledge  and  love  of  our  trees  and  flowers  will  result  a  larger 
eoofMcattoQ  in  protecting  and  preserving  the  parks  for  future  generations." 

Vmm  Statu  Ooinf]S8K>!rBs. 

The  updntment  in  July,  1031,  of  the  United  States  commissioner  has  resulted  in  steady  increase  of 
ivpect  for  regulations.  List  of  court  cases  and  penalties  is  eiven  In  statistical  columns.  Many  minor 
eisei  were  handled  by  the  chief  ranger  or  superintendent  ana  oflenders  dismissed  with  wamlnn. 

The  constant  advice  and  support  of  Judge  Fry  have  been  of  inestimable  valae  to  the  superintendent 

PBOTECnOK. 

The  protective  force  consists  of  a  chief  pvk  ranger,  an  assistant  chief  perk  ranger,  a  park  ranger,  four 
psrk  rangers  (w.  a.  e.),  and  four  temporary  park  rangers.  Five  of  the  rangers  were  engaged  almost  exolu- 
dvely  on  checkine  travel  at  Giant  Forest.  Goiony  MiU,  Oedar  Creek,  A Ider  Creek,  and  Glough's  Cave,  and 
the  assistant  ddcn  park  ranger  was  largely  empK^red  as  acting  storekeeper.  This  left  only  four  men  for 
all  patrd  purposes,  and  the  number  is  Insufflaent  to  protect  the  park,  prevent  poaching,  establish  fire 
patrol,  assist  campers,  and  enforce  regulations. 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  the  purchase  of  additional  riding  and  pack  animals  for  ranger  use,  together  with 
saddle,  pack,  and  other  equipment. 

Not  one  complaint  against  the  ranger  servloe  was  received  during  the  past  season.  But  many  oompU* 
meats  on  the  courtesy  of  all  employees  were  received.  Our  slogan  has  steadily  been  to  stress  the  last  word 
to«Natlonal  Park  Service."  b—  j 

Travel. 

Detailed  travel  statistics  will  be  found  tn  the  statistical  summary;  7,886  automobiles  and  27,514  people 
«otflred  the  park  between  October  1, 1931,  and  September  30, 1923,  the  travel  year.  This  compares  with 
past  years  as  follows: 


Automo* 
biles. 

People. 

1A6 

736 
1,637 
6,657 
7  139 
7,886 

10,780 
15,001 

U18 ;: 

m ::::::.::::::::::::::::::::.: 

31  506 

un ..    .  .  :     

28:963 
27,514 
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Travel  was  well  handled  by  cheeking  rangers;  no  serious  aoddent  occurred  and  minor  aoddents  were 
lew;  the  Oiant  Forest  road  control  continues  popular  and  efBdent. 

Tiafl       . „ 

Qiaat  Forest  will  be  a  popiil^' winier  resort. 


Boriitf  the  winter  of  1031-33. 310  people  visited  dlant  Forest,  most  of  them  hiking  up  the  Hospital  Rock 
nfl.  J^^ff  development  is  expected  during  the  coming  winter,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 


Campkbs. 

Perhaps  owing  to  the  accessibility  of  this  park  Insistent  requests  for  permission  to  establish  camps  of  a 
Madpermanent  nature  have  again  arisen.  These  have  been  dexiied  under  ruling  of  your  office,  j  pril  8, 
laiLand  oaoapers  have  been  restricted  to  tent  platforms.  The  whole  subject  has  many  angles  and  needs 
earefnl  thought  with  a  vie  ^  to  molding  policy  to  meet  conditions  which  have  arisen  with  automoblie 
travel.  It  most  be  said  that  the  semipermanent  campers  are  the  warmest  friends  of  the  park  and  help  in 
spreading  information  about  the  regulations  ana  in  enforcing  them. 

CoNCBaaioNs  and  Pbbjots. 

Kia^t  £iiwr  Porlu  Co.^This  company  operates  hotel  camp,  refreshment  building,  housekeeping  camps, 
Bmeral  store,  and  pack  train  at  Oiant  Forest.  The  reorgani Ation  and  refinancing  ol  the  company  have 
Men  delayed,  but  under  Manager  Fritzen  progress  was  made  in  enlarging  accommodations,  and  further 
fanprovements  are  projected  for  next  season. 

Forty  (40)  guests  may  now  be  cared  for  in  cabins,  45  in  tents,  and  150  in  housekeeping  tents.  The  dining 
room  will  seal  8i)  and  the  short-order  counter  24.  The  housekeeping  camps  were  well  filled  throughout  the 
wean,  and  the  house  count  at  the  hotel  showed  an  encouraging  Increase.  Thestore  also  did  good  ousiness , 
and  the  pack  trains  and  riding  animals  were  rarely  idle. 

(Hhtr  coacotjoiu.— The  service  given  by  the  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co.  was  satisfactory,  and  883 
passengers  were  carried  as  against  446  last  year. 

The  photographic  concessions  operated  by  Mr.  Lindley  Eddy  and  by  Mr.  George  F.  Belden  satisfied 
allppfaftic  demands. 

MiaeeUaneou9  permUt.— The  need  for  utilities  developed  faster  than  the  Kings  River  Parks  Co.  was 
prepared  to  undertake  them,  and  a  dairy,  butcher  shop,  and  fruit  and  yecetable  market  have  been  operated 
by  other  permittees  under  an  arrangement  with  the  company.  Next  season,  unless  the  hotel  conces- 
iionen  are  prepated  to  take  over  these  necessities,  annual  permits  should  be  granted  the  individuals  by 
the  service.   Satisfactory  service  at  reasonable  prices  was  given. 
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UmmOML  SlEVKS. 

Dr.  Morton  W.  FrMer  has  been  actlTely  engaged  In  dvlnf  proper  medical  attentioo  in  the  paifc.  The 

vtttfioX  need  of  a  hoBpltil  and  operating  room  is  shown  oy  the  two  ms^  and  el^t  minor  operaT' 

formed;  four  oases  wUch  mi^t  nave  been  cared  for  at  Giant  Forest  were  sent  to  the  ▼alley  with 
danger  to  the  patients  on.  the  long  Journey. 

Qmumo* 

One  thousand  and  twenty-one  cattle  were  graced  by  12  permittees  without  damage  to  park  lands  or  hiih 
dranoe  of  tourist  travel.   Readjustments  ol  grasinc  areas  were  made. 

FoBSn  Fius. 

Three  minor  and  two  serious  flrss  ooonrred.  The  Moro  Rook  lire,  August  13-22,  burned  over  two  sqatit 
mUes  of  brash  and  timber  and  oost  about  tl,A)0  to  extinguish. 

Nature  amd  Orvn  Nans. 

The  forests  have  been  well  oared  for;  individual  sequoias  have  been  protected  by  signs  and  posts.  Addi- 
tlooal  ^gns  have  been  placed  on  trails  and  many  visitors  have  complimented  us  on  having  a  wellsloied 
park.   Bulletin  boards  were  placed  at  central  points  to  convey  infarmation  to  the  public. 

AB  wild  animals  except  the  gny  squirrel  seem  to  be  increasing;  these  sraoefUl  rodents  have  been  dying 
of  an  epidemic  disease  which  has  also  been  reported  in  other  parts  of  Caluoniia.  Deer  and  bear  areaoun- 
dant  around  public  camps.  The  rare  mountain  beaver  is  active  at  Oiant  Forest.  Bird  life  is  as  vaiied 
and  attractive  as  ever. 

Fishing  has  been  especially  good  and  streams  have  shown  the  effect  of  the  stocking  of  the  past  few  Tsan. 
To  the  end  of  the  season  the  limit  of  26  trout  was  easily  taken  by  anglers  within  an  hour  or  two  of  GisBt 
Forest. 

The  nature  Kulde  service  begun  this  season  by  Judge  Fry  has  laid  a  good  foundation  for  next  season's 
work.  Bulletins  prepared  have  been  welcomed  by  naturalists  and  newspapers.  The  wild  flower  shov 
at  Qiant  Forest  was  studied  by  many  visitors.  An  auspldous'start  was  xnade  on  a  museum;  some  sped* 
mens  were  secured  and  funds  collected.  The  regulations  on  picking  wild  flowers  have  resulted  in  maiksd 
increase  of  flora  in  meadows  and  forest  adjacent  to  public  camps .  Arrangements  to  pasture  all  eoneeasloner 
and  park  service  stock  at  Willow  Meadow,  several  miles  from  Oiant  Forest,  have  resulted  in  further  Im- 
provement of  meadows  and  trails  near  headquarters. 

On  August  26-27,  the  Mountain,  Forest,  and  Desert  Players  presented  "Ersa  of  the  Red  Trees,"  undsr 
the  General  Sherman  Tree.  All  who  saw  this  pageant  of  the  sequoias  were  impressed  by  Its  beauty  and 
by  themanner  In  which  it  created  respect-for  the  natural  beauties  of  the  park. 

ENQINSKRXNO  and  CONBTBUCnON. 

Shortaee  of  funds  has  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  and  repair  roads,  trails,  buildings,  telephone  lines, 
etc.,  as  should  be  done:  but  communications  were  established  on  schedule  time  in  the  spring  and  have 
been  practically  uninterrupted. 

A  garbage-disposal  system  was  instituted;  2  flush  and  4  pit  toilets  were  installed;  and  the  public  camp 
ground  was  thoroudsly  noliced.  Doctors  Gillian  of  the  Stateboard  of  health  and  De  Vioq,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Health,  visited  the  park  and  complimented  us  on  the  sanitation  maintained  on  small 
appropriations,  but  both  confirmed  the  need  for  large  additional  sums  for  the  installation  of  modem  systems. 

Two  cabins  at  Giant  Forest  were  remodeled  for  quarters.  Large  quantitieB  of  material  were  got  out  lor 
the  Alder  Creek  administrative  headquarters  censtruotion.  Two  f ootbridces  were  built  on  Round  Meadow 
and  5  miles  of  hiking  trails  were  improved.  A  telephone  line  from  RedhJU  to  Hospital  Rock,  9  miles,  was 
built.  Water  was  piped  to  Alder  Creek  ranger  cabin.  The  system  at  Watsons  Spring  was  improved. 
One  mile  of  water  extension  was  installed  at  Giant  Forest.  A  a.00O<gaUan  tank  was  erened  at  the  oonal. 
The  pavilion  at  Giant  Forest  was  roofed  and  inclosed.  The  storehouse  and  other  buildings  at  Giant  Forest 
were  covered  with  shakes.  An  extension  of  40  camp  sites  in  Giant  Forest  is  an  urgent  need  and  will  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  season  if  funds  permit.  Constant  repair  work  was  necessary  on  our  four  old 
truclES  and  occupied  a  disproportionate  amount  of  labor  and  money.  Our  repair  and  construction  costs 
compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  State  and  county  work. 

Two  hundred  thousand  trout  fry  were  planted  in  creeks  and  lakes  near  Giant  Forest. 

Park  exhibits  were  shown  at  three  fairs  In  Tulare  and  Fresno  Counties,  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  public 
flmbeoiptions. 

Middle  Fork  Road. 

Splendid  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Middle  Fork  Road  to  Giant  Forest.  Three  and  one^Mlf  mUes 
have  been  built  and  preliminary  work  is  a  mile  further  ahead.  It  seems  likely  that  by  July  1, 1023,  it  will 
be  possible  to  tie  onto  the  (dd  Smith  erode,  2^  miles  below  Giant  Forest,  and  use  that  avenue  of  approaeh 
unnl  the  new  grade  to  Buena  Vista  Point  can  be  built. 

REOOKIfENDATIONS. 

Despite  serious  shortage  of  funds  the  park  has  progressed  during  the  past  year  and  is  becoming  of  neater 
service  to  the  people.  The  only  recommendation  which  the  imposed  limits  of  this  report  permits  is  that 
the  estimates  for  1924  appropriations  be  granted  In  full.  They  have  been  carefnily  prepared  and  embrace 
onlv  those  items  which  were  considered  vitally  necessary  if  the  ^ark  is  to  be  preserved  In  Its  natural  staite 


nly  those  items  which  were  considered  vitally  necessary  if  the  park  is  to  be  preserved 
na  developments  made  to  keep  pace  with  present  and  prospective  increase  of  tnvel. 

Statistical  Suhmabt. 
All  statistics  for  the  year  have  been  compressed  In  the  following  tables: 
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1922 

1021 

Autos. 

People. 

AntOS. 

People. 

Ptnnnra  ewiled  by  SeouoU  NatioDsl  Park  Stan  Co 

287 

7,m 

833 

as;  964 
^417 

188 
7,001 

428 

BK^fSitJiSSi-;';  ^                     *r«»o«*o.w... ...... 

26,  mh 
1,784 

Other  tnospoctatifiifWagMi,  hone,  foot 

Tnta]  ..  . 

7,«6 

27,514 

7,189 

28»263 

Travd  Inr  flotmon: 

Oiant  Ponst  Road,  Cedar  Creek  station 

4,644 
1,314 

i;«8 

448 

4,23Q 
1,518 
i;890 

14.014 

Iflddlo  Fork  Road.  Alder  Creek  statlQo 

7^2W 

6;266 

586 

miierBl  KliicRoad,  Bast  Fork  entrance. 

Sooth  Fork  Tntl,(5loa^'s  Cave  station 

Tr^iij^al]  sources'. 7 

1.148 

TotaL 

7,«6 

27,514 

7,189 

28.268 

RevenyM* 

1022 

1021 

AfrtomoUl*  fMw,  trftTel  smwxi ........    .  ^ . .             . . .  ^                .... 

17,797.60 
20;086.27 

17,803.23 
20,282107 

Total  revnuw,  an  soiiroes  fl«»l  yean  lUi  ^          

ISLSPBONX  SBKYICB. 

1022 

1021 

Telenhfln4«  «^« .. 

$53&.04 

800 

Total  eoUections 

1206.35 

C&SIS  BBrOBB  UMITKD  STATES  OOMIOBSIOICEB. 

1022 

1021 

Total  Domber  of  oases.. 

16 

13 

1330 

125  days. 

11 

ConTtetkns 

10 

Total  flnflf  imposed........... 

S245 

Total  ^mprisoomentr  -r,...,r, ,.,..... ,...,.,,. 

1   year,  30 
days. 

ForeHfiret. 

1022 

1021 

Total  reported ^ 

20 
2 

14 

HuiflinfrVfrffnis  damafo 

1 

FiahpUmUd, 

1022 

1021 

200,000 

115,000 

AfiinwU  in  park. 
Deer 

S.000 

bZ:::::::::::;:;:::;;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:;::: 

:;:::;::::::::::::::::;:;    50 

MoontainUon 

6 
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Roads 

TntUs • do 

Telephone  lines do.*.. 

Water  pipe do 

Flualitdlets 

Pit  toilets 

Pfepared  camp  sites  at  Olflnt  Forest 

Gamp  sites  at  Marble  Fork 

Camp  sites  at  Lodge  Pole  Camp 

BoUdings:  Oiant  Forest,  10;  outside,  10 


56 

82 

2Ba.5 

280 

146 

ITS 

5 

4 

8 

4 

fiS 

90 

218 

202 

ao 

30 

65 

SO 

20 

u 

PrivaUkomnQ9fnpark. 

1022 

1021 

Number r,,, t -- - -- -rr r 

0 
1,400 

12 

Acres 

2,680 

QBNBRAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

JoBN  R.  White,  Superintendent. 
General  Statement. 

The  General  Grant  National  Park,  created  bv  act  of  Congress  October  1, 1800.  is  only  4  square  milsiin 
area.  A  fine  6  per  cent  grade  ooimty  and  State  highway  reaches  the  entrance,  only  64  miles  from  Freao,  a 
dty  of  70,000  population  and  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  rapidly  srowing  sections  in  the  United  States. 
In  1900  but  854  peoole  entered  the  park.  In  1021, 30,312  visitors  registered,  and  this  vear  the  number  was 
50,456  people.  During  the  same  perl  id  appropriations  have  risen  only  from  82,000  to  16,500.  There  las 
never  been  enough  money  to  plan  intelligent  development  nor  even  to  protect  the  Big  Trees  and  maintain 
existing  improvements. 

When  the  fixed  cost  for  administration,  protection  and  maintenance  is  apportioned  the  chief  ranger  has 
not  a  cent  left  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  made  bv  the  huge  volume  of  travel.  To  the  limit  of  law 
and  regulations  I  have  lent  assistance  from  Sequoia  funds  but  the  intolerable  situation  can  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  not  prepared  to  maintain  and  develop  this  beaatiful  little 
park  it  should  be  returned  to  State  or  county  Jurisdiction.  More  money  is  being  spent  annually  on  a 
score  of  State  and  municipal  parks  in  vastly  inferior  mountain  resorts  in  California  than  is  being  spent  ia 
General  Grant  National  Park. 

We  have  been  subjected  to  severe  critioism  from  the  Fresno  County  health  officer  because  of  the  unsani- 
tary conditions  in  the  nark.  During  the  Fourth  of  July  rush  I  visited  Grant  Park  and  could  not  prevent 
a  feeling  of  disgust  at  seeing  a  national  nark  treated  like  a  congested  school  or  municipal  playground. 
Tents  were  Jammed  one  against  the  other,  automobiles  were  riotine  over  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and 
peoole  were  snread  everywhere  as  thick  as  flies  on  molasses.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  funds 
have  never  been  provided  to  onen  up  camn  grounds  throughout  the  park  so  that  camners  could  be  soread 
out  instead  of  jammed  together  near  headquarters  where  at  least  some  measure  of  water  and  sanitation 
is  found.  The  resulting  destruction  of  vegetation,  trampling  of  meadows  and  flowers  and  injury  to  trees 
may  be  imagined. 

The  glorious  grove  of  Big  Trees  suffers  in  like  measure.  The  ranger  force  has  been  InsuiBctent  to  handle 
the  crowds  at  headquarters  and  direct  visitors  to  camos  and  it  has  been  rarely  possible  to  spare  a  man  to 
patrol  throu|^  the  trees.  Everything  possible  has  been  done  by  warning  signs,  and  last  year  auto  travd 
around  the  General  Grant  and  other  Sequoias  was  stopped  by  posts  and  logs;  but  it  must  be  oonfesaed 
that  the  Sequoias  are  tarnished.  The  bark  of  General  Grant,  orikinaUy  over  2  feet  thick  on  buttresses 
and  exposed  roots,  has  been  in  places  entirely  worn  off.  Many  Sequoias  have  been  given  a  porcupine 
appearance  because  of  darts  shot  Into  their  soft  red  bark. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  restore  the  park  and  grove  to  much  of  its  pristine  beauty  but  it  will  take  every 
cent  of  the  963,118  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  192 1  to  make  a  beginning  and  the  appropriations  of  futore 
years  must  correspond  in  reasonable  measure  with  the  needs  of  the  park. 

StaHMea. 
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MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

C.  L.  Nklson,  Acting  Superintendent,  Longmire,  Wash. 
Oensral  Statkkent. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Part  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1809,  and  exclusive 
jurisdietion  of  the  territory  so  set  aside  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  act  of  legislation  of  the  State 
of  Washington  approved  March  16,  1901.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  reservation  was  accepted  by  act 
of  Goneness  approved  June  30, 1916. 

The  pork  is  rooglily  a  square,  about  18  miles  on  a  side,  and  contains  324  square  miles.  It  is  located  In 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  immediately  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  about  40  miles  southeasterly  from  the  southern  end  of  Puget  Sound. 

Longmire  Sprlnei,  distant  6}  mUes  by  automobile  road  from  the  main  entrance,  is  the  headquarters 
vithin  the  park  of  the  superintendent  and  the  Rainier  National  Park  Go.  Longmire  Springs  Is  con- 
nected by  t^ephone  with  Seattle,  Taooma,  and  the  principal  camps  and  ranger  staaons  within  the  park. 

Administration. 

Mount  Bainler  National  Park  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  assisted  throughout  the  year  by 
a  chief  dark  and  four  permanent  rangers.  During  the  summer  season  of  this  year  the  local  force  was 
Increased  hy  14  temporary  rangers,  2  clerk-stenographers,  2  telephone  operators,  and  a  construction  and 
repair  force. 

Jurisdiction  Over  OrrBNSEs. 

Punishment  for  offenses  oommitted  within  the  park  is  administered  under  the  Federal  law  by  a  United 
States  commiasioner,  Hon.  Bdward  S.  Hall,  whose  home  is  located  at  the  Nisqually  entrance. 

Fbke  Public  Camp  Grounds. 

For  the  aooommodation  of  visitors  who  desire  to  camp  out  there  are  provided  several  free  public  camp 
gfonnds.  The  principal  camp  grounds  are  located  at  Longmire  Springs  and  Paradise  Valley.  These 
graunds  are  supplied  with  comfort  stations,  and  water  is  inped  to  convenient  points  within  the  camp 
area.  Far  more  people  availed  themselvee  of  the  privilege  of  using  the  free  camp  grounds  this  year  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  my  opinkm  that  this  use  will  Increase  from  year  to  year  as  fedlities  for  the  tourists' 
oanvenienoe  are  added. 

Daring  this  last  season  electric  lights  have  been  installed  in  the  Longmire  camp  grounds.  Camp  tables, 
metal  camp  atovee,  and  concrete  griUs  have  been  placed  In  both  Longmire  and  Paradise  camps.  This 
equipment  has  been  in  constant  use  by  visiton  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  them.  It  is  hoped  next 
year  to  have  a  supply  of  this  equipment  adequate  for  the  needs  of  all  the  campen. 

Hotel  and  Transportation  Operation. 

All  hotel  and  transportation  services  are  conducted  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  a  corporation 
oontrcUed  and  directed  by  men  prominent  in  the  business  life  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

The  company,  from  a  smaU  begiiming  in  1918,  has  steadily  and  loeli  ally  expanded  to  meet  the  growing 
tourist  travel  and  has  invested  now  approKlmately  S55O,O00  in  hotel  and  transportation  equipment  that 
will  accommodate  1,400  people.  The  company  operates  four  hotels,  or  hotel  camps,  guide  service,  auto- 
mobile and  saddle-horse  transportation  servioe,  three  stores,  its  own  hydro  electric  power  plant,  andmis- 
eeOaoBous  other  sorvioea  nejeaasry  to  the  suToessful  operation  of  its  franchise. 

HotdB.—K  four  houra'  drive  from  TaxMna,  at  sea  level,  brings  one  to  Paradise  Inn,  the  principal  hotel, 
at  an  elevatioa  of  5,500  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  withm  easy  walking  distance  of  perpetual  snow, 
where  skiing  and  other  winter  sports  can  be  indulged  in  throughout  the  year. 

Very  reasonable  weekly  rates  have  been  made  at  Longmire,  and  I  feel  that  as  the  advantages  offered 
here  become  more  BBoerally  known,  these  hotel  aocommoiatloDS  will  be  taxed  to  capacity. 

It  is  really  a  privilege  that  our  visitors  may  avail  themselves  of  service  of  this  high  quality,  in  spite  of 
the  business  handicap  ol  a  short  season  and  distant  supply  centers. 

S^mmiU  dfmte.— Elxperlonoed  Swiss  guides  conduct  clfmbiiu  parties  on  the  overnight  trip  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Rainier.  A  rock  shelter  cabm  has  been  erected  by  the  Government  at  Camp  Uuir,  at  the  10,000- 
fooc  level,  and  climbera  now  find  satisfactory  sleeping  and  cooking  accommodations  there.  During  the 
past  saason  388  people  wera  ragistered  in  the  guide  parties  for  the  summit,  and  about  50  others  made  the 
cUmb  independently . 

Other  (Hpe.— Leas  strenuous  guide  trips  may  also  be  taken  ftom  Paradise.  At  Longmire  conducted 
saddle  trips  n^y^be  taken  to  Indian  Henry's  Hunting  Ground,  and  there  are  many  fine  walks  through 
magniftoent  forats. 

Cases  Tried  Before  the  Commissioner. 

During  the  year  three  convictions  have  been  obtained  for  Infraction  of  park  rules,  and  fines  imposed 
Two  coovictiona  were  for  speeding  and  one  was  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Weather  Conditions. 

Last  winter's  snow  was  exceptionally  light,  so  that  the  road  to  Paradise  was  opened  on  June  29,  which 
is  a  record  for  early  opening  of  this  park.  The  summer  months  have  been  very  dry.  Late  summer  ndns 
have  cleared  the  atmosphere,  added  to  the  comfort  of  travel,  and  removed  the  danger  of  forest  fires. 
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8PBCa.L  EVXNTS 

For  the  flnt  Uzne  In  Its  history  tbe  park  was  this  y«tf  opened  in  a  formal  waj  at  Loogmire  the  evening 
of  Jane  15.  Gov.  Louis  F.  Hart,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  IfaJ .  Qen.  Gharies  H.  Mmr,  bi  command  of 
troops  at  Camp  Lewis,  were  the  principal  guests  of  the  oooasion. 

Other  efTonts  were  the  ski  toomament  in  Paradise  VaUey  July  2,  3,  and  4,  with  entrants  from  all  over 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  the  admiral's  ball,  when  the  ofBoers  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  were  entertained 
at  Paradise  Inn. 

No  large  conventions  were  held  in  the  park  this  year.  Many  of  the  parties  have  consisted  of  fttm  » 
lo  50  people  in  charge  of  the  various  tourist  agsnoies.  The  Ureest  party  to  enter  this  year  was  that  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  which  numbered  04S  people.  The  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  the  Northwest  brought 
in  a  party  of  200  people,  and  other  organizations  sent  smaller  parties. 

Mount  Rainiib. 

The  dominating  natural  feature  and  principalpoUit  of  Interest  in  the  park  is  Mount  Rainier,  so  situated 
as  to  be  within  sight  of  the  cities  of  Taooma  and  Seattle  and  the  entire  Puget  Sound  region.  Mount  Rainier 
is  probably  the  most  magniaoent  volcanic  peak  in  the  United  States,  outaide  of  Alaska.  lis  alOtods, 
14,406  feet,  places  it  third  In  height  among  mountain  peaks  in  the  United  States.  Mount  Whitney,  tai 
CalUomla,  is  93  feet  higher,  and  Mount  Slbert  in  Colorado  is  12  feet  higher. 

RSCBSSKnC  OF  NiSQUALLY  OLAasa. 

From  1892  to  1922  there  has  been  a  total  recession  of  1,588  feet  in  the  Nisqually  Olader,  an  average  of  52.» 
fset  per  year.  Its  recession  in  1921  was  108  feet,  and  this  last  year,  07  feet.  It  seems  apparent  that  the 
equlUbrium  between  flow  and  melting  will  be  encountered  at  some  point  of  lower  temperature  higher  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain . 

Flowers. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  is  famed  throughout  the  country  for  its  wonderful  flower  fields  and  foraits. 
Hundreds  of  varieties  of  wild  flowers  bloom  in  all  portions  of  the  park. 

Forests. 

The  forests  of  Mount  Rainier  cluster  around  the  base  of  the  mountain  below  5,500  feet  elevation  and  are 
graded  from  dense  stands  in  the  deep  vallevs  to  the  sparse  growth  of  the  Alphie  varieties  that  form  beaotiftil 
natural  groups  in  the  high  mountain  meadows,  and  distorted  windswept  lines  akng  the  edges  of  the  gladal 
valleys. 

Wn.D  Life  in  the  Park. 

According  to  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  there  are  over  50  sp?.*ice  of  mammals  in  the  park. 
Deer  and  brown  and  black  bear  are  O3oasionally  soen.  The  most  interesting  animal  here  is,  however,  the 
mountain  goat,  which  has  been  seen  this  summer  in  herds  up  to  20.  The  goats  siMun  to  be  equipped  to 
stand  the  iigors  of  a  winter  on  the  mountain.  The  bears  hibernate.  The  deer,  however,  are  putting  im  a 
losing  fight,  as  the  winter  snow  forces  tbem  to  the  lower  levels  outside  of  the  park  boundaries,  where  tSsy 
are  not  protected. 

Sixty-seven  thousand  trout  have  been  pUnted  in  park  waters  during  the  season  by  the  Washington 
State  and  Lewis  and  Pierce  Counties  game  commissions. 

Four  of  our  district  rangers  have  been  made  State  game  wardens,  to  help  in  protecting  the  wild  life  of 
the  park. 

Nature  Guide  Service. 

Our  nature  guide  work,  which  has  been  in  the  way  of  an  experiment  this  year,  has  proved  vary  popolar. 
It  should  be  continued,  and  if  possible  elaborated  on.  Our  nature  guide  at  Paradise  answered  gnestlttis 
regarding  the  flora,  fauna,  and  geology  of  the  locality,  and  took  interested  visitora  on  short  flela  trips  to 
study  those  features.  £ach  evening  he  gave  a  short  talk  illustrated  with  colored  slides  outlining  the  chief 
natural  features  of  the  mountain.    These  lectures  were  always  attended  bv  capacity  crowds. 

At  Longmiro  Springs  scheduled  field  trips  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  natural  features  o^ 
the  region.  In  the  auto  camp  at  Longmire  a  novel  svlvan  theater  was  constructed  by  anangine  the  ^adal 
boulders  at  hand,  and  camp-fire  talks  were  eiven  of  evenings  on  vhe  flore,  fauna,  geology,  ana  hijtary  of 
the  park.  These  talks  were  Illustrated  by  slides  donated  by  Asahel  Curtis,  on  a  proleotor  bocrowwl  tnm 
the  Park  Co.  This,  or  like  equipment,  should  be  purchasad  for  ia»  next  year.  These  talks  wtere  well 
attended,  before  the  end  of  the  season  the  outdoor  theater  proving  far  too  small  for  the  crowds. 

TBAVXL  rOR  THE  1922  SEASON. 

Travel  to  the  imrk  for  the  1922  season  totaled  17,149  cars  and  70,376  people,  which  was  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent  over  the  previous  high  record  in  1020,  when  12,186  cars  and  50,401  people  entered  the  park.  This 
large  increase  is  verv  gratifying  in  view  of  several  un£ftvorable  conditians.  Extremely  smoky  atmoqiliere 
from  an  unusually  large  number  of  forest  fires,  the  railroad  strike,  and  the  markea  deterioratioQ  of  our 
principal  park  roeid  undoubtedly  kept  many  away. 

It  Is  of  great  Interest  to  noto  that  84  per  cent  or  50,380  visitors  came  in  their  own  pilvato  cars.    Every 

State  In  the  Union  was  represented ,  as  well  as  12  foreign  countries  and  4  United  States  territorial  pcfisesskns. 

The  travel  over  Labor  JDay  is  usuafiy  very  heavy,  but  this  year  all  records  were  broken  In  spite  of  the 

bad  weather  immediately  preceding  this  period  and  on  Labor  Day  itself  when  a  heavy  storm  cut  the 

travel  down  to  472.   The  following  tabulation  shows  the  travel  In  detail: 

September  2 359  cars      1,579  paople. 

Septembers ^ 1,041  cars      4,231  people. 

September  4 101  cars         472people. 

September  3  was  the  largest  travel  day  In  the  history  of  the  park. 
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Di9tribution  of  private  automotOtt  enUrhiff  MowU  Itainiar  Nmkmal  Park,  bv  Stata,  and  ^  tokU  tourtit  travel 
...  '—i8,  for  (he  travel  pear  J9gi. 
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au  automobUet  enUring  Mowni  BnUnkr  NaUonal  Pari 
I  Seattte,  Taeoma,  and  the  varioua  StaUa  and  oountrke,  j 


Slate  or  country. 

NisquaUy  en- 
trance. 

White  River 
entrance. 

Carbon 

River  and 

Ohana- 

pecosh 

entrances. 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Wtshiiurtoa 

11,492 

40,826 

14,568 

12,576 

97 

95 

30 

4,661 

122 

167 

117 

142 

135 

90 

546 

699 

190 

212 

207 

142 

.    104 

155 

140 

458 

485 

181 

115 

485 

465 

277 

247 

92 

1,016 

200 

121 

75 

82 

484 

183 

•    2,967 

1,007 

93 

97 

100 

89 

261 

no 

80 

65 

49 

271 

67 

9 

40 

1 

1 

1 

2 

622 

28 

1 

1,796 

7,608 

3,473 

1,761 

10 

217 

13,287 

40,750 

8Mttle> 

18,395 

Taooma  * 

14,554 

Alabwna 

6 

6 

3 

834 

38 

14 

2 

12 

9 

4 

81 

104 

12 

14 

12 

6 

2 

4 

4 

27 

56 

8 

8 

35 

52 

22 

22 

6 

87 

13 

6 

5 

2 

67 

23 

670 

98 

3 

11 

3 

7 

24 

6 

2 

4 

2 

33 

4 

6 

6 

3 

849 

38 

14 

2 

14 

9 

4 

86 

107 

12 

16 

14 

6 

4 

4 

4 

27 

56 

U 

8 

35 

22 
5 

88 

13 
6 
5 
2 

59 

23 
684 

99 
3 

U 
3 
7 

26 
6 
2 
4 
2 

36 
4 

107 

ArhuMfM , 

95 

Arixona. 

2 
14 
9 
3 

82 

rjd<fr)ml#   .         ,  •    .   , 

15 

75 
5 

4,750 

Colorado 

136 

ConiiocTticat                       ... 

160 

Delaware 

4 

13 
11 

7 

20 
18 

4 
13 

6 

2 

.      i 

121 

PfartTirt  of  CnlTiinbia. . 

2 

155 

fiflrida 

146 

Qeorgia. 

2 
18 
5 

99 

iSSIr:. 

6 
3 

579 

TUiotis  .                   

722 

^mPifflf^  , ,               

194 

Iowa 

2 
2 

2 

227 

KanffM                

213 

^tntirky                        

144 

T^ofaifaina.    !            

2 

108 

Mfliiw 

3 

106 

Vtryliind    .     .     .           

140 

4 

13 
17 
6 
9 
27 
6 

5 
2 

467 

ifM>||;ni  ,                 ,  . 

500 

3 

198 

IfltRfcetrmf 

^ 

122 

mmJT 

494 

Ittmta^    

4 

4' 

496 

N^iw^im 

283 

Nf«Wla     

1 

1 

5 

248 

2 
19 
13 

95 

NnrYork 

1 

1,040 

213 

Nortl^rAr^ftp^ 

121 

North  Dakota    

14 

1 
9 
8 

76 
18 
2 
7 
7 

89 

New  Hamnshire 

83 

owo.._vfr. :::::::::::.:: 

2 

2 

495 

Oklahoma 

191 

1 

7 

4,040 

1,025 

i<N?ifi  ■«1ati<i    .         .        , 

95 

Anth  riM^llnY^ 

104 

South  Dakota 

107 

Tenneffse*. , . . .         . 

89 

2 

15 
12 

276 

Utah 

122 

Vermont 

80 

Viigtoia 

65 

WMct  vf  rgfnin      

1 

16 
12 

5 

50 

^if^KJon^n . .  .      ...  

3 

^ 

9 

jr^mmg.. 

14 

Hawaii 

5 

5 

40 

P^imma  Canal  Zonm 

1 

PMHfmlrMk  talnrMia 

1 

2 

^SST          

1 

BnlMfli^ 

2 

SSSa 

101 

1 

3 

24 
1 

104 

1 

646 

cw™ 

20 

Coba 

1 

lEnirt%t>^ 

2 

2 

n^ftand                          .... 

5 
2 
14 

1 

5 

Honduras.* *.! J"  i      

2 

Japan                         

14 

Xndco  

3 

3 

Ni!w7fiJ«nH!'     

3 

1 

3 

Norway                         

1 

4 

4 

1 

Total 

•14,061 

60,808 

«  1,859 

8,157 

1,411 

15,920 

70,376 

1  Included  in  totals  for  State  of  Washington. 


a  Includes  motor  eydes. 
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SUMMARY. 


Methods  of  Intnspor- 
tation. 

Nisqually  entrance. 

White  River  en- 
trance. 

Carbon 
River. 

Ohana- 
pecosh. 

Totals. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

Private  autos 

13,»55 
106 

1,028 
106 

51,750 
2,382 

6,428 
177 

7 
55 

1,846 

7,424 

15,801 
196 

1,033 
119 

59,183 

Aahford  stage 

2^382 

Seattle  and  Tacoma 
stages 

5 
13 

46 
20 

6,474 

Motor  cydes 

'197 

Horseback 

74 

719 

74 
544 

156 

On  foot 

667 

1,98S 

Total 

15,285 

60,808 

1,864 

8,157 

703 

618 

17,148 

70,376 

Travel  from  Seattle 18, 396 

Travel  from  Tacoma 14,554 

Travel  from  other  points  In  State  of  Washington 16,801 

Travel  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 6. 990 

Travel  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  exclusive  of  Washington 12, 867 

Travel  fk-om  United  States  territorial  possessions 57 

Travel  from  foreign  countries 71? 

Total  travel  for  year 70,37* 

Improvement  Work. 

NisquaUp  River  Road.— In  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  fall  and  this  spring  considerable  siirfikcing  was  ptaced 
on  the  Nisbually  Road,  its  condition  during  the  dry  month  of  August  was  very  bad,  and  manv  protest* 
were  made  by  visitors.  The  road  is  worn  out,  and  the  glacial  drift  available  in  the  park  for  surracmg  will 
not  hold  up  under  the  heavy  traffic  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

The  construction  of  appronmately  a  mile  and  a  half  of  new  road  above  Naiada  is  nearly  completed.  Cul- 
verts and  a  btid|ge  remain  to  be  built  on  this  road,  and  the  surfacing  is  yet  to  be  done.  This  work  will  have 
to  be  postponed  until  further  funds  are  available.  WhUe  the  grade  Is  not  quite  retkdy  for  surtedng,  the 
building  Of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  road  grade  through  rocky,  forested,  mountain  country  in  less  than  two 
months  with  an  average  crew  of  30  men,  is  a  real  accomplishment. 

Carbon  River  £oa^.— Five  and  a  half  miles  of  road  along  the  Carbon  River  in  the  park  have  been  buHt 
and  surfaced.  A  part  of  the  approach  road  to  be  built  by  the  county  is  yet  under  construction.  The 
intervening  stretch  of  road,  which  lies  in  the  /orest  reserve,  has  been  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  cars  may 
soon  be  able  to  enter  on  this  Carbon  River  Road.  It  passes  throu(^  what  is  perhaps  toe  finest  stand  of 
timber  remaining  in  the  Northwest. 

Contracts  are  etbout  to  be  let  for  the  construction  of  the  remainder  of  this  road,  to  carry  it  through  to  the 
Carbon  Glacier. 

WhUt  River  Road.— Only  four  miles  of  this  road  are  really  available  for  comfortable  automobile  travel. 
Considerable  work  was  done  in  repairine  It  last  spring,  as  the  river  had  washed  it  out  in  places,  the  voik  in 
one  place  requiring  200  feet  of  rock-fllled  timber  cribbbig.  An  old  mining  road  continues  on  up  beyond 
this  section  to  Glacier  Basin.  The  demand  for  Improvement  of  this  continuation  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  cars  which  try  to  get  over  the  rock-strewn  wagon  tracks  beyond  our  surfacing. 

Qeneral  wMtrwiion.— in  addition  to  the  Muir  shelter  cabin  and  the  finishing  of  the  comfort  station  and 
ranger  station  at  Paradise,  three  winter  patrol  cabins  were  built  along  the  west  side  of  the  park. 

Trail  «y«(«iii.— Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  maintainine  traa<t  this  year,  and  visitors  and  rangers 
report  them  in  good  condition.  Short  sections  of  a  new  trail  were  buQt  in  several  places  where  most  neces- 
sary.   Four  trail  bridges  that  had  been  washed  out  were  replaced. 

Recommendations. 

NisquaUf  fiood.— Within  a  year,  or  possibly  two  years,  a  concrete  pavement  will  be  completed  traa 
Tacoma  to  the  Nisqually  entrance.  Travelers  coming  that  far  will  go  at  least  to  Longmire,  and  the  6  miks 
of  intervening  road  should  be  paved.  The  present  road  is  muddy  in  wet  weather  and  dusty  and  full  of 
chuck  holes  and  ruts  in  dry  weather.  It  is  worn  out  and,  excepting  for  a  few  days  followtng  a  rain«  caa 
not  be  kept  in  shape  for  comfortable  travel. 

From  Glacier  to  Narada  the  road  should  be  widened  for  two-way  traffic  and  this  work  should  be  con- 
tinued from  the  Narada  cut-ofT  to  Paradise.  Then  the  entire  road  should  be  surfaced  with  crushed  rock. 
£ven  then  this  road  wiU  remain  inferior  to  the  highways  over  which  people  approach  the  park  and  any- 
thing less  than  this  must  be  a  real  disappohitmcnt  and  source  of  irritation  to  visitors.  The  mountain  and 
the  forest  can  ^ve  to  visitors  the  finest  impression  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  distraction  of  a  miserable  road 
becomes  a  real  offense  in  the  circumstances. 

West  Side  Road.— A  location  survey  for  a  road  from  Ipsut  Creek  to  Tahoma  Creek  along  the  west  aide  of 
the  park  is  underway.  The  State  and  neighboring  counties  have  spent  17,000,000  in  building  approach 
roads  to  the  park.  This  magnificent  system,  upon  reaching  the  park,  Is  continued  by  three  dead-«nd 
roads,  ag^gating  30  miles  in  length,  only  5  miles  of  which  are  in  lair  shape.  The  building  of  this  specs 
tacular  West  Side  Road  to  Join  two  of  these  highways  should  be  our  first  step  in  proving  to  visitors  gen- 
erally and  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  that  their  faith  has  not  been  misplaced. 

Parking  tpace  at  Paradi»e.—ln  the  spring  and  fall  the  limited  parking  space  at  Paradise  is  muddy,  and 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  facilitate  movement  of  cars  with  teams  and  tractor,  there  are  many  complaints. 
Because  of  our  inability  to  handle  cars  under  such  conditions  in  times  of  heavy  traffic,  some  visitors  have 
been  turned  back  at  Narada  disappointed.  The  operator  has  kept  faith  with  the  pubUc  and  with  the 
service  and  it  is  oiu:  obligation  both  to  see  that  visitors  get  to  Paradise  and  to  handle  them  whMi  they  do 
get  there.    An  adequate  parking  space  at  Paradise  should  be  graded  and  surfaoed  at  once. 

White  River  Road.— The  desire  shown  by  visitors  to  get  as  far  into  the  park  as  possible  through  the  White 
River  entrance  should  be  recognised.  Cars  are  behig  run  as  far  as  they  can  possibly  go  along  the  wmpm 
tracks  through  the  largo  glacia]  bowlders.  A  properly  graded  and  surfaced  road  is  necessary  to  admit  of 
comfortable  entrance  to  Glader  Basin. 
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Road  efnipmeiil.— A  rock  crusher,  steam  roller,  new  and  stronser  bUding  machines,  and  trucks  will  be 
oeeessary  to  carry  out  any  road  program  properly. 

TnM»r-K  trail  should  M  built  up  the  north  slope  of  Eagle  Peak  so  that  Ttsitors  at  Paradise  may  reach 
this  summit. 

It  IsreeommeDded  that  rock  cairns  or  other  markers  be  placed  to  mark  a  passable  route  for  hikers  around 
the  mountain,  near  or  above  timber  line.  These  cairns  should  be  especially  large  and  prominent  at  each 
end  of  the  glacier  erossings,  as  the  principal  difficulty  is  in  finding  places  to  get  on  and  off  the  loe. 

Chmp  froumdt.—On  account  of  severe  storms  which  come  at  times  at  Paradise,  a  permanent  shelter  is 
greatly  needed.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  available  to  build  a  community  house  at  this  place.  The 
water  system  is  inadequate  and  should  be  extended.  The  ground  should  be  ugbted.  On  account  of  the 
ondghtliness  of  poles  at  this  place,  wires  should  be  placed  m  conduits.  To  meet  the  expense  of  hauling 
ICB  for  flrewooci  into  camp  grounds,  a  definite  appropriation  should  be  made. 

The  camp  grounds  at  Longmire  are  already  being  crowded  beyond  their  capacity  on  certain  occasions. 
A  perfect  site,  large  enoui^  to  meet  all  future  needs,  lies  Just  across  the  river,  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  aooommodation  of  campers  there. 

BmUhig^.—lL  substantial  residence  should  be  built  at  Longmire  to  house  the  chief  derk  and  simpler 
struetores  are  necessary  for  other  oIAob  employees.  They  are  at  present  housed  in  tents,  which  are  not 
sufficiently  substantia]  to  carry  the  weight  or  the  snow. 

The  won  of  building  patrol  cabins  for  sheltering  rangers  at  the  end  of  each  day's  trip  should  be  continued. 

JZoatf/orrmon.— A  canable  road  foreman  should  oe  kept  on  the  permanent  roD.  Tw  difference  in  acooni' 
pUshment  between  a  fbst-dass  man  and  the  average  foreman  that  may  be  picked  up  may  be  measured  in 
thnnssnds  of  dollars. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Alex  Sparkow,  Superintendent,  Medford,  Greg. 

QSNXBAL  STATKMBNT. 

Crater  Lake  NaUonal  Park  was  oeated  bv  act  of  Confltsss  approved  If  ay  22, 19Q3  (32  Stat.  202).  It  is 
located  in  southern  Oregon  on  the  crest  of  tne  Cascade  Mountains  about  00  miles  ftom  the  CaUfomia  line. 
It  is  about  Ui  miles  east  and  west  by  18|  miles  north  and  south,  embracing  an  area  of  219  square  miles. 

DsscBimoN. 

Qatar  Lake  holds  a  unique  position  among  the  lakes  of  the  world,  owing  to  its  unparalleled  geological 
history.  It  ooeunies  an  enormous  pit  formed  oy  the  odlapsing  or  fkdling  in  of  the  upper  part  of  a  towering 
vQlaanic  mocmtatn  which  has  been  named  Mount  Macama.  Tha  lake  is  roughly  circular  in  shape,  aveng- 
faig  5|  miles  In  diameter,  with  a  mATtmum  depth  of  2,000  feet,  and  has  no  known  outlet.  From  the  sur* 
leoDding  precipitous  dins,  from  (100  to  2.000  feet  high,  the  water  appears  to  be  of  an  intensely  bine  odor. 

Wiaid  Island,  near  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  volcanic  cone  of  later  origin  than  the  surrotmding 
cllfEs;  it  rises  800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  has  a  crater  at  its  top  100  feet  deep  and  400  feet  in 


The  Sand  Creek,  Wheeler  Creek.  Anna  Creek,  and  Castle  Creek  Canyons,  with  their  precipitous  walla 
and  grotesque  sand  pinnacles,  are  interesting  features  tai  the  park. 

ORGANUATIOir  OF  THS  PaBK. 

The  park  organization  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  assisted  throughout  the  year  by  a  derk  typist 
tod  one  ranger.  During  the  travel  season,  July  1  to  September  30,  five  additional  temporary  rangers  are 
employed,  besides  a  crew  of  from  30  to  10  men  required  for  general  maintenance  and  construction  work. 

Highways  Lkading  to  the  Pabk. 

The  highways  leading  to  the  park  from  railroad  points  at  Medford,  IClamath  Falls,  and  Bend  are  a 
undergoing  extensive  reconstruction,  or  being  relocated  and  entirely  new  roads,  on  better  grades,  being 
made. 

WEST  ENTRANCE. 

The  road  from  Medford  to  the  west  entranoe  of  the  park,  00  miles  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the 
last  year.  Forty  miles  of  this  road  has  been  sorfisced  with  crushed  rock,  and  with  the  exception  of  6  milea 
win  all  have  been  relocated  aiA  reconstructed  by  the  end  of  the  present  working  season. 

SOUTH  ENTRANCE. 

Of  the  50  miles  of  highway  between  IClamath  Falls  and  the  south  entranoe  to  the  park,  20  miles  have  been 
marartamited  within  the  last  year,  and  the  remaining  30  miles  are  being  prepared  for  macadam  or  grave]. 

EAST  ENTRANCE. 

GonstmcCion  work  is  underway  on  40  mUes  of  the  108  miles  of  highway  between  Bend  and  the  east 
entranoe  to  the  pai^. 

NORTH  ENTRANCE. 

A  le-foot  road  has  been  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  fhmi  Diamond  Lake  to  the  north  boundary 
of  the  park,  and  when  the  road  building  schedule  of  the  State  is  completed  this  will  bean  important 
«Btzancetot]Mpark. 

Road  System  Wftbin  the  Park. 

Clearing  the  roads  of  snow  in  the  spring,  repladng  wood  culverts  with  galvanized  Iron,  repairing  bridges, 
and  constant  regrading  and  graveling  of  the  more  badly  worn  sections  ofthe  57  miles  comprising  the  park 
road  sTstem,  requires  a  crew  of  30  men  and  12  to  10  horses  throughout  the  season,  besides  motor  trucks 
tpd  other  equipment.  But  even  with  the  expenditure  that  this  entails  there  are  some  stretches  of  road 
that  are  so  dusty  and  rutted,  owing  to  the  ash4iie  texture  ofthe  soil,  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  ride  over  them. 

Trail  System  in  the  Park.     * 
Thm  an  34  miles  of^alla  in  the  park  system,  made  up  of  11  short  units  of  whidi  the  shortest  is  three- 


qoarten  and  the  longest  8  miles  in  length.    About  two-thirds  of  the  ftods  allotted  for  trail 

SM  expended  on  the  trail  tnm  Crater  Lake  Lodge  to  the  boat  landing  on  the  lake,  li  miles,  but  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  travel  by  trail  Is  over  this  section.    No  new  trafis  were  constructed  this  season. 
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Tblstbomb  Stotxk. 

AU  of  the  48  miles  of  tetophooe  line  camprisiiig  the  park  system  wis  piBottcsDy  reboflt  this 
gives  a  better  service  than  ever  before. 

BlTILDDfOS. 

A  new  floor  was  laid  in  the  slaepinff  quarters  for  crew  at  Oovenmient  Camp;  the  lool^  of  the  mess  hall, 
office,  and  shelter  cabin  painted;  ana  new  joists  and  oelUng  put  in  the  shelter  cabin.  A  temporarv  pro- 
tection to  portable  oil  tank  was  erected  at  Government  Camp.  Tanks  and  tank  hooass  were  enotea  at 
Devils  Backbone  and  Wine^ass  for  supplying  water  to  maintenance  crews  and  automobiles  maUne  the 
rim  drive.    The  fence  around  Oovemment  buildings  at  Anna  Spring  was  rebuilt,  and  a  new  cesBpooTi' 


at  that  place  to  take  care  of  sewage  tram  the  ranger's  house.    £ighT  dry  toilets  on  public  camp  i 
were  moved  and  new  vaults  dug.    The  location  of  wash  and  bath  house  for  crew  at  Govemmeni  Camp 
was  changed,  the  old  building  torn  down  and  rebuilt  on  the  new  site,  and  the  entire  water  system  at  Gov- 
ermnent  Camp  amplified  and  improved. 

HiSCBLLANXOUS  IXFBOVEMXNTf. 

A  gasoline  pump  and  WO^illon  tank  were  Installed  at  Govenunent  Camp,  the  oil  shed  moved  aad 
Improved,  and  several  dying  orees  removed  fhim  the  grounds  as  a  protection  to  Duildings. 

FOBXST  FlUBS. 

Although  the  1922  season  has  been  one  of  great  Are  haiard,  only  one  small  fire  oocured  in  the  park.  TUi 
was  set  bv  lightning  on  July  2  and  burned  over  less  than  a  half  acre,  the  damage  being  negUglhle.  It  was 
extinguished  oy  rangers  on  patrol.  * 

Tnvd  bp  emtnneei. 


Private  aatomobOes. 

Trans- 
portation 
company 

stages 
visitors. 

All  other 
visitors. 

Total 
visitors. 

Can. 

Visitors. 

Fast  entrance 

788 
2,965 
6,091 

2,631 
9flfl9 
18,919 

24 
621 
362 

2,6B5 

19>tt 

South  entrance 

360 
646 

West  entrance....  ..     ...»      ....  .4..  .... 

Total 

9,429 
7982 
1,467 

81,119 

26,176 

4  943 

995 
1,381 

897 
1,110 

S8,0U 

Same  date  last  year ....  ..    .  .....    . . . 

28,617 

f^n  Avtr  last  year , 

4,»* 

Statement  of  travel  bp  Statet  and  eniranees,  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  year  ending  September  90,  t9i$. 


State. 

Eastentnnee. 

South  entrance. 

West  entrance. 

Total. 

Can. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Visitors. 

Can. 

Vislton. 

Can. 

VisitflS. 

Alaska 

1 
3 
1 
749 
3 

3 

9 

1 

16 

8 
6 
4 

8 

6 

49 

42 

18 

17 

19 

1 

2 

3 

20 

26 

12 

24 

16 

14 

83 

8 

9 

1 

26 

6 

4 

29 

16 

5,856 

3 

AH^nna 

13 

8 

1,634 

24 

3 

6 

3 

1 

6 

22 

36 

11 

13 

16 

1 

2 

2 

16 

22 

9 

19 

14 

9 

11 

I 

48 

10 

6,2«3 

78 

7 

20 

7 

2 

16 

62 

118 

34 

41 

64 

3 

4 

8 

41 

69 

30 

65 

67 

30 

32 

5 

31 

SS 

Arifansa."!   - 

u 

CftlUbmia 

206 

4 

622 

12 

^^ 

Colorado 

7 

District  of  Columbia. . 

ao 

Florida 

1 

1 
1 
10 

4 
1 
4 
4 

4 
1 
5 
41 
11 
8 
13 

8 

u 

Geonda 

1 

2 

5 

HaSSi..:::.::::::::: 

21 

Idaho 

17 
3 

1 

61 
7 
2 

IM 

Tllinnia  ... 

116 

Indiana 

s 

Iowa 

jA 

iTfinsas 

0 

Kentucky 

} 

Maine. 

4 

Maryland 

1 
1 
2 
2 
3 

3 
2 
10 
7 
6 

11 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
22 
1 
1 
1 
2 

6 
7 
2 
7 
4 
9 
66 
1 
4 
1 
6 

76 

Minnesota 

IB 

Missouri 

78 

Montana 

a 

Nebraska 

2 

6 

4i 

Nevada..,. 

97 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

1 

8 

• 

IS 

New  Mexico 

*• 

1 

New  York 

2 

6 

22 
6 
2 

21 

• 

8,368 

69 
96 
5 
74 
28 
11,396 

71 

North  Carolina 

% 

North  Dakota 

8 
3 

4 
2,028 

6 

12 

20 

6,728 

11 

Ohio 

6 
3 

475 

20 

11 

1,607 

166 

Okl^hmnft . 

4|| 

Oregon. 

19,7a 
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fUgtementcftma  bf  Stata  and  enttaneet,  CnUr  Lake  Natkml  Pofk,  fear  ending  September  90,  IffM-Oootd. 


SMB. 

Booth  «ntraiica. 

Westentniua. 

Total. 

Can. 

Visitors. 

Cars. 

Vislton. 

Cars. 

Vlaiton. 

Gars. 

Vialton. 

SSate!^:::::;:: 

2 

.  .6 

1 

2 

22 
3 

4 
3 

24 
3 
1 
8 
248 
1 

11 
2 

10 
2 

SI 
10 
18 
12 
93 
10 

2 
28 
847 

2 
38 

4 
35 

4 

2S 
3 
4 

3 
30 

6 

1 

10 
352 

1 
13 

7 
14 

2 

a 

South  Dakota 

18 

TWin^^ifflCT,  , 

12 

Texas 

1 

2 

5 
3 

13 
7 

108 

Utah 

17 

Venaont 

2 

Virpnia 

44 

3 
12S 

60 

1 
196 

8t 

WMhfnp;!^ 

1,171 

Wast  Virginia 

Wiaonnsfn 

3 

4 
2 

10 
-     90 

7 

43 

Wyflning...  ,, 

1 
3 

5 
5 

J? 

Canada  "., 

aUna 

4 

Tdtal 

779 
4 

^^ 

'•If 

9,645 
24 
350 
521 

5,689 
32 

18,871 

48 

645 

352 

9,376 
53 

31,042 
77 

Motor  eyclM 

^stams  .   . 

995 

AUotlMr 

24 

897 

Total 

783 

713 

2,555 
2,419 

2,955 
2,348 

10,540 
9;  073 

5,691 
4,831 

19,916 
17;  125 

9,429 
7;8B2 

^,011 

Same  date  last  yaar... 

2«,617 

Concessions  and  Permits. 

AnaereeiiMnt  was  effected.  Just  before  the  season  opened,  between  the  old  Crater  Lake  Co.  and  the  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  Co.,  involving  the  transfer  of  the  hotel,  camp,  and  transportation  oonoesslons  to  the 
mm  oompany  and  the  sale  to  them  of  all  improvements  made  in  the  park  by  the  old  company. 

ImmeolatalT  apon  final  agreement  being  reached,  the  Crater  L«ke  Nationa]  Park  Co.  began  making 
pRpamttons  for  opening  the  Crater  Lake  Lodge  and  Anna  Spring  Camp  and  for  the  operation  of  stages 
on  MJMdole  date.  The  daily  stagie  service  from  Medlord  and  Klamath  Falls  has  been  newly  equipped 
vith  six  T-passenger  Paokard  tounng  cam  and  is  being  operated  satlsiactorlly  mider  a  sublease  approved 
by  the  National  Park  Service. 

On  July  11, 1922.  the  new  company  oommenosd  excavation  for  an  8(KroQm  addition  to  Crater  Lake  Lodge, 
the  estimated  oosi  of  which  when  completed  will  be  $80,000.  This  addition  is  of  the  same  architecture  as 
the  old  building—stone  to  the  second  floor  and  frame  oonstructioa  for  the  remainder;  shingled  on  roof  and 
fides.  The  stonework  is  now  about  70  per  cent  complete  and  It  is  expected  that  the  stonework  will  be 
finished  this  year.  Most  of  the  framework.diouU  be  flnjabed  oo^  season,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  portion 
of  it  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  1924. 

The  lodge  and  Anna  Spring  Camp  are  under  the  same  manaosmenc  as  last  year,  when  the  concessionaires 
vera  opemtlng  under  a  lease  and  option  to  purchase:  the  service  has  been  hi^Uy  commended  by  the  travel* 
bg  pabUc,  ana  no  ownpiainte  have  been  received. 

Spbcul  Tbob  wnmt{  the  Pabk. 

Adaouate  automobile  aarvlae  is  maintained  by  the  transportation  oompany  which  enables  visitors  with- 
ent  private  oonToyance  to  make  the  scenic  rim  drive  or  visit  the  Garden  of  the  Oods,  Pinnacles,  or  other 

Saddl»horae  servioe  was  not  maintained  in  the  park  this  season, 
r  demand  for  this  method  of  travel. 

Boating. 


piaoes  of  intereat  at  reasonable  expense. 
•Blast  year's  experience  iadloated  a  ver 


torn  Ship,  the  same  as  last  year. 


PUBUO'  GAWt  i4«017ND6. 


damp 

tomaka 

tlon  at  all  times 


were  patronlaad  to  an  eixtent  never  before  equaled  in  this  park.  One  laborer  was  detailed 
rounds  of  the  various  eampa,  and  this  was  ample  to  keep  them  clean  and  In  a  sanitary  condi- 

lllBCELLANSOUB  SSRVICK. 

The  Scenic  America  Co.  has  kept  a  representative  at  its  studio  throughout  the  season  and  seems  to  be 
doing  a  good  business. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  under  an  agreement  with  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.,  constructed  an  at- 
tiaetive  service  station  at  Anna  Spnng  and  is  selling  gasoline  and  oil  cheaper  than  it  is  add  at  adjacent 
points  outside  the  park.  This  service  station  fills  a  long-felt  want  and  is  muoh  appreciated  by  the  motor- 


9tahing  wasasoood  as  or  better  than  ever  before,  and 
nsh  a  day.  On  August  21,  28,000  rainbow  fingerlings 
near  Fort  Klamath,  and  on  August  25,  3,000  silversides 


planted  in  the  lake. 


before,  and  anglers  had  no  trouble  in  catching  the  limit  of  iWe 

"  were  planted  in  the  lake  ftom  the  local  hatchery 

were  obtained  from  the  Butte  Falls  hatchery  and 


U172— 22 ^9 
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Wild  Lvb  nr  the  Pass. 

More  bear  have  fed  on  the  garbage  dump  this  vear  than  ever  before  and  attract  the  nsoal  number  cT 
visitors.  Deer  are  also  Increasing  In  numbers  and  are  beoomlng  quite  tame.  There  appears  to  be  aboot 
the  usual  number  of  the  smaller  mammals.  No  cougars  or  other  predatory  anlir  als  have  beer  seen  in  the 
park  since  our  last  report.  Birds  of  all  kinds  seem  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  year  and  attract  mart 
and  more  attention  fk-om  visitors. 

Trees  and  Flowees. 

An  ever>increaalng  Interest  in  nature  studies  is  manifested  by  visitrr^'to  tte  jerk,  and  p  bcok  en  the 
botany  of  the  park,  giving  descriptions  and  illustrations  that  would  enable  the  layman,  as  well  as  scientiflB 
botanists,  to  identity  the  various  flowers  and  trees,  is  in  demand. 

Weathee  Condrioks. 

This  has  been  the  wannest  season  on  record,  the  thermometer  at  Anna  Spring  recisteriDg  100*  F.  on 
July  2.   ThU  is  the  highest  temperature  of  whldi  there  is  a  record.   Precipitation  Is  allttle  above  iKxmal. 

Dates  or  Opeking  Roads. 

The  road  throu£h  the  park,  via  the  south  and  west  entrances,  was  deered  of  snow  and  the  first  antosno- 
blles  went  through  on  June  22,  as  compared  to  June  25  in  1921.  The  first  cars  reached  the  rim  at  Crater 
Lake  Lodge  on  June  27,  9  days  earlier  than  last  year,  and  the  Rim  Road  was  passable  for  motor  veiiides 
July  21, 19  days  earlier  than  last  year. 

Recoicuendations. 


Eve 
much 


DCPBOVEMENT  OF  S0AD8. 

ery  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  roads  within  the  park  in  such  condition  that  it  would  not  Involve 

A  discomfort  for  motorists  whentraveUng  over  them,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  the  increased 

travel  has  caused  some  of  them  to  become  badly  rutted  and  dustv,  owing  to  the  asblike  texture  of  the  tsSL 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  plans  are  under  way  to  gravel  or  surface  the  approach  roads  leading  up  to  t(e 
park  boundary,  it  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  funds  for  similar  improvement  of  the 
roads  within  tbe  park,  at  least  several  miles  of  the  worst  places. 

DIAMOND  LAKE  EXTENSION. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  recommendations  in  our  annual  reports  for  the  last  four  yean  for  the  indii- 
sion  of  Diamond  Lake  in  this  park.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  those  opposing  this  extension  to  either  estab> 
lish  the  validity  of  their  arguments  against  it  or  in  iniiuencing  public  opinion  to  coincide  with  their  conten- 
tions, it  is  agun  recommended  that  every  effort  be  made  to  secure  favorable  action  on  this  extension  by 
Congress  before  the  shore  line  of  Diamond  Lake  becomes  marred  with  unsightly  structures,  erected  by 
individuals  under  long-term  permits,  audits  value  to  the  public  as  a  recreational  center  lost  forever. 

WIND  CAVB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Rot  Bkazell,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

GiNEBAL  STATEM EMT. 

This  park,  created  by  act  of  Congress  January  9,  1903  (Stat.  32,  765),  with  subaeqaeut  addition  of  377.5 
acres,  contains  10,889.22  acres  in  the  approximate  center  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  Wind  Cave. 

A  superintendent  is  in  charge,  assisted  by  one  ranger  the  year  round  and  additioaai  rangers  are  empdqyed 
for  guide  service  during  the  season. 

The  OAva. 

Wind  Cave  is  the  largest  and  most  wonderful  cave  known;  it  contains  all  of  the  gedoglcal  formatiaiis 
common  to  other  caves  and  has  many  attractions  not  featured  in  others.  The  trails  within  the  cave  am 
developed  to  permit  of  easy  travel  by  visitors.  Three  routes  are  open  to  the  public  therein—Gardea  of 
Eden.  Fair  Grounds,  and  Pearly  Gates.  Aboilt  two  hours  is  required  to  make  the  short  trip  and  nearly 
three  nours  for  the  longer  trips.    The  trails  are  equipped  with  stairs  where  necessary. 

pnoovEBT. 

There  are  various  claimants,  though  reliable  informants  accredit  this  distinction  to  one  Tom  Bingham, 
a  deer  hunter,  in  February,  1881.  A  nmall  hole  in  the  rocks,  later  enlarged,  is  the  entrance  and  only  known 
exit  of  Wind  Cave.  

The  cave  Is  comparable  to  an  immense  sponge,  measured  in  miles  instead  of  Inches.  The  various  pas- 
sages extend  in  all  directions  and  angles;  how  fir,  no  one  knows,  we  oaa  only  guess  its  dimensions.  The 
regular  routes  comprise  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  explored  but  uosurveyed  part. 

The  cave  is  In  a  limestone  formation  and  presents  Innumerable  forms  and  shades  of  scenery  peculiar  to 
limestone  and  its  decomposition.  Intermittently,  irregularly,  and  sometimes  violently,  the  wind  blows 
in  and  out  of  the  cave. 

RaILBOAD  FAOLITIEfl. 

Our  railroad  town  and  post  office  is  Hot  Spring,  on  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  and  Chicago  &  Nortifc 
Western  Railroads,  12  miles  distant.    Pringie  and  Buffalo  Gap  are  other  near-by  towns. 

TEANBPORTATfON. 

The  transportation  concessloa  Is  held  by  Roy  W.  Juckett.  The  concession  is  a  permit  to  haul  for  talie^ 
passengers  from  Hot  Springs  to  Wind  Cave  and  return. 

ViSTross. 

Contending  with  the  unfavorable  economic  situation  the  attendance  of  vlsitora  has  this  year  eclipsed 
all  previous  records.    This  Is  gratifying  evidence  of  the  hicreasing  popularity  of  our  natlooal  parks.   i>ar- 
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log  the  travel  seuon  October  1. 1921,  to  September  30. 1922,  Indualve,  81.016  peraons  were  registered  in  the 
perlq  30,200  people  coming  In  10,006  private  automobiles;  and  726  people  making  the  trip  with  the  trans- 
portetloa  operator.    The  number  of  visitors  making  trips  in  the  cave  was  8,271. 

All  the  States  and  varioos  foreign  ooantriee  were  represented  this  season.  South  Dakota  leads  in 
attendance  with  nearly  50  per  cent,  Nebraska  next  with  about  23  per  cent,  Iowa  third  with  8per  omt, 
Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota  following  in  the  order  named. 

A  larger  proporUon  of  visitors  with  their  own  conveyance  and  a  reciprocal  decrease  in  number  coming 
by  rail  and  concessioner  is  noticeable.    We  have  been  swamped  with  campers  nearly  all  the  season. 

Tn»  or  Cavx  Tbips. 

Vlsitois  are  admitted  to  the  cave  at  9  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  daily,  the  winter  months  excepted,  when  but 
one  trip  each  day  is  made,  at  2  p.  m. 

Roads  and  Bridoss. 

We  have  substituted  permanent  fills  and  culverts  for  bridges  on  our  road.  The  h  eavy  fills  were  expul- 
sive and  took  most  of  our  road  allotment.  This  leaves  our  road  In  poor  oondltioD.  We  hav^  reconstructed 
about  one-half  mile  of  road  this  season.  The  park  road  Is  6  miles  long  and  is  a  nart  of  the  Denver-Dead- 
wood  highway.    We  need  substantial  oelp  to  complete  a  first-class  road  through  the  park  next  year. 

IlfTOSMATlON  SEIIVICB. 

We  maintain  an  information  bureau  which  is  no  small  part  of  our  service  to  visitors,  and  we  find  it  pays 
big  dividends  in  their  appreciation  for  the  extra  effort.  The  Government  pamphlets  of  the  national  parks 
are  in  great  demand  and  are  highly  valued  by  the  traveler.    We  don 't  have  enough  of  them. 

WATKa  Stjpplt. 

A  mountain  spring  supplies  the  water.  It  is  piped  from  spring  to  a  big  submerged  insect-proof  reservoir 
made  of  cement  ana  rock,  thenoe  to  the  various  outlets  where  needed.  It  is  a  gravity  ssrstem,  has  good 
pressure  and  has  worked  splendidly  since  1015.  The  water  Is  excellent.  The  storage  capacity  is  now 
Inadequate  and  should  be  doubled. 

Birds. 

More  than  50  kinds  of  birds  are  with  us  during  sununer;  a  few  stay  the  year  round.  Prairie  chickens, 
miset,  and  the  quail  do  not  leave  in  winter.  A  few  ducks  nest  on  the  park;  they  migrate  for  the  winter. 
The  above-named  game  birds  are  rapidly  increashig  in  numbers  through  they  are  subject  to  danger  of  being 
shot  when  oB  the  park. 

Qami 


Nearly  4,000  acres  is  enclosed  with  a  woven-wlre  fence  and  maintained  as  a  game  preserve  by  the  Depart- 
ment ocAgrienlture.  This  pasture  contains  bison,  elk,  antelope,  and  a  few  deer;  the  animals  are  in  good 
oonditian  and  are  increasing  rapidly  except  the  antelope,  which  barely  hold  their  own . 

Orajedto. 

Oiadng  privileges  are  granted  to  neighboring  stockmen.  Permits  for  811  cattle  are  now  In  force.  No 
permits  areissuedior  sheep  or  horses.   Oattlearein  good  condition  this  season. 

Rrvrnum. 

Therevenues  of  this  park,  from  all  sources,  earned  during  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Qradng  permits 11,622 

Transportatioo  concession 400 

Admittance  fees  to  cave,  approximately 1,050 

Total 3,072 

RxcomuDroAnom. 

1.  Additional  water  storage. 

2.  A  new  ranger  cabin. 

8.  Reoonstmctlon  and  improvement  of  park  road. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK 

Thomas  Ferris,  Superintendent,  Sulphur,  OUa. 
Oknsral  Statement. 

Piatt  National  Park  was  created  by  aots  of  Congress  July  1. 1902.  and  April  21. 1904.  and  contains  a  total 
of  81831  atsres,  lying  Just  south  of  tne  dty  of  Sulphur,  Okta.  It  was  formerly  called  Sulphur  Springs 
Reservation,  but  was  changed  bv  Joint  resolution  approved  June  29. 1906.  to  Piatt  National  Park. 

Tbe  park  was  set  aside  to  be  forever  free  to  the  people  of  the  (Tnlted  States  beca'ise  of  the  wonderful 
inedi^inalsprtngB  found  within  its  borders.  Its  some  thirty-odd  mineral  springs  are  destined  to  be  among 
the  worlds'  most  temous  sprln^i.  Aside  from  the  wonderful  waters,  the  park's  scenery  is  very  restful, 
the  climate  flna«  tbe  vegetation  almost  tropical,  and  with  its  birds,  its  flowers,  its  trees,  and  lovely  drives 
and  soenio  beauty  it  is  last  becoming  one  of  the  great  health  and  pleasure  resorts  of  our  country. 

Sfrinos. 

The  principal  sprtniES  are  the  Bromide,  Sodium  Chloride,  and  Medicine  in  the  western  part  of  the  park; 
and  the  Beaoh,  Pavilian,  and  Hillside  Springs  in  the  central  part.  The  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs 
are  In  the  estiemie  eastern  part  of  the  park;  these  latter  springs  are  nonmlneral  in  character,  and  are 
wonderfully  pure,  flowing  from  an  elevation  of  about  1,060  feet  above  sea  level. 
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V1SITOB8  TO  Platt  National  Paek. 

Daring  the  year  Just  past  the  number  of  campers  coming  to  the  park  has  more  than  douMed,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  is  olimblng  by  leaps  and  bounds.    The  following  table  is  v^y  interesting: 

Campers  tor  peat  4  years:  Visitors  for  past  4  yeais: 

1919.. ...VT. 689              1919 107,«1« 

1920 2,981             1929 173,810 

1921 10,526              1921 216,022 

1922 28,170              1922 246i,« 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  Platt  National  Park  is  coming  to  the  firont  if  visitors  and  campers  count  in  the 
national  parks.  Many  of  our  visitors  were  not  counted  as  they  did  not  visit  Bromlda  Spring,  where 
visitors  are  checked.  We  are  forced  to  keep  the  Bromide  water  during  the  crowded  vacation  period  for  tlie 
sick  and  ailing  as  there  is  not  enough  for  all  at  this  time. 

Camfsbs. 

During  the  season  the  campers  here  had  several  big  meetings  and  communitv  camp  Ores  and  organiied 
a  Platt  Park  Club  with  over  100  vice  presidents  in  different  States.  ^  The  aim  of  the  club  is  to  tdl  suflerinf 
humanity  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  trom  the  waters  of  Platt  National  Park  and  to  see  that  it  has  finandal 
help  to  properly  maintain  it  and  for  needed  improvements. 

AUTOMOBILM. 

The  33,170  campers  alone  used  6,084  automobiles.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  cars  other  vldton 
used  but  judging  firom  the  campers  it  is  safe  to  say  that  30/)00  oars  were  here  during  the  past  year. 

Animals. 

Our  animals  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  information,  and  are  espedaUy  popular  with  the  yoongv 
people.   Durf       *  '  . .--^     -  -^ ^^•r^ ^       , 

for  the  park. 

pasture,  perh.^ ^ _  „  .       , 

baby  buffalo.   The  squirrels,  prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  and  badgers  all  come  in  for  daily  inspections;  even  the 
ea^e  is  looked  up  to. 

Roads. 

All  our  roads  need  to  be  widened  and  resurfisced,  and  to  do  this  some  150,000  is  needed.  Roads  area  con- 
stant advertisement  to  any  i)ark,  good  or  bad.  The  Osark  Trail  Road  Convention  was  held  in  Pteti 
National  Park  this  year. 

iMFBOVBimfTS. 

During  the  year  past  the  city  of  Sulphur,  realizing  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  park  and  desliing 
to  be  a  benefit  to  the  many  people  comine  here  built  and  paid  for  two  fine  community  bmldings,  one  at  Uie 
Bromide  camp  groimds  ana  one  at  the  Cold  Spring  camp  grounds.  They  did  more  than  this,  they  dng 
sewer  lines  to  each.  Installed  three  new  comfort  stations  and  repaired  another,  brought  water  to  txith  these 
camp  grounds  in  sufficient  quantities  for  allpurposes,  and  Chen  on  the  top  of  this  they  had  electric  wires  pot 
up  so  that  the  camps  might  have  light.  The  city  of  Sulphur  spent  between  $13,000  and  $16/X)0  to  help 
Platt  National  Park. 

During  the  year  past  we  enlarged  the  Bromide  camp  grotmds  and  established  another  camp  ground  st 
Cold  Spring.    We  built  a  Y  at  the  causeway  crossing  Travertine  Creek. 

Recommendations. 

Space  forbids  reiterating  all  our  needs.  Platt  National  Park  needs  not  less  than  $26,000  per  vear  in 
addition  to  needed  road  improvements,  and  $30,000  for  installation  of  other  improvements.  We  believe 
with  these  appropriations  we  could  show  a  less  cost  rate  per  visitor  than  any  other  park. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  R.  Betbb,  Acting  Superintendent,  Fort  Totten.  N.  Dak. 

Several  necessary  imorovements  have  been  made  at  the  park  this  last  summer.  The  new  fence  aboat 
the  small  lake  (S  veet  Water  Lake)  is  completed  and  in  place.  This  consists  of  steel  posts,  set  in  concrete 
at  comers  and  at  the  three  gates ,  with  a  6-foot  woven  wire  placed  to  same  all  topped  with  overhanging  arms 
and  barbed  wire.  With  this  fence  the  picnic  zrounds  are  enlarged  to  embrace  all  the  area  about  the  small 
lake,  and  visitors  are  given  much  more  needed  room  for  their  pleasures. 

The  Hastess  House  nas  been  completed  and  ready  for  use.  The  interior  woodwork,  the  purchase  and 
placing  of  the  plumbing,  outside  cesspool,  placing  of  the  water-supply  tank  on  the  tower,  with  all  neocssarv 
oonnestions,  one  room  plastered  complete  and  all  floors  laid,  some  outside  painting,  and  front  approach 
were  done  by  contract. 

The  new  entrance  and  approach  to  the  park,  embracing  four  columns  of  cobblestone,  with  the  hanging 
of  four  heavy  gates  and  the  supporting  panelwork  100  feet  each  side  of  gates,  was  completed.  These 
columns  are  set  on  heavy  concrete  foimdations. 

The  above  improvements  were  Installed  by  Fred  M.  Dixie,  Inspector  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  .vgriculture.  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  game  reserve. 

In  addition  Mr.  Dille  has  had  the  daily  care  of  visitors  to  support  with  heavy  duties  on  Sundays  and  hail- 
days,  some  alterations  and  maintenance  work  over  the  water  supi^  and  the  roads,  and  some  other  minor 
Improvements. 

lam  told  that  travel  has  not  been  as  heavy  as  usual,  nor  the  visiting  tally  as  large  as  in  prevloos  years. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  du3  to  the  poor  road  conditions  leading  to  the  park.  This  community  has  shown  moch 
interest  in  roai  improvement  work  the  past  year,  an  1  it  Is  hoped  that  we  can  secure  a  Federal  appropria- 
tion to  improve  the  roa  1  from  Narrows  to  Fort  Totten.  When  this  is  done  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  will  be  doubled  in  a  season. 

The  visiting  tally  for  the  park  to  date  is  as  follows: 

October  to  April 1,000 

May :. : 1,399 

June LSI7 

July 2,«1 

August 1,321 

September 1,080 

Total 9. 545 
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doBbOtVBn ....     9 

Oalforautamii,  1921 1 

Calf  of  spring,  l«a2 1 

11 
GUf  of  spring,  1932,  dead 1 

On  hand 10 

Elk:  Estimated fiO 

Whit»-tail  deer, estimated'onhand..' .'.."..'..."...'.'.'*.'..'..'....' 6 

MBSA  VBRDB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

jBSflOB  L.  NusBAUK,  Superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 
Gbnbhal  Btatiiient. 

Meaa  Verde  Nattonal  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  39. 1906  (34  Stat.,  619),  embrao- 
ing  an  area  of  66  J  sqoare  miles.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1913,  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
ven  so  changed  as  to  include  an  aggregate  area  ot  76.U  square  miles,  or  49,966.i  acres.  The  park  is  situ- 
sted  in  the  extreme  soathwestem  part  of  Colorado  Ih  Montezuma  County. 

In  deep  reoeases  and  great  and  small  caves  in  the  upper  vertical  escarpments  of  its  numerous  canyons 
ve  found  tlie  finest  preserved  examples  of  prehistoric  elm-house  construction  known  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  hi  the  world,  and  also  the  largest.  On  the  level  mesas,  separating  the  oanyous,  are  foimd,  literally, 
hnndreds  of  ruins,  beginning  with  the  crude  "Earth  Lodge  type,"  culminating  in  the  great  communal 
cmter  known  as  ''The  Mummy  Lake  group, "  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  great  mounds,  several 
of  whidi  have  been  excavated. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent  with  headquarters  in  the  park  and  office  at  Mancos. 
Colo.,  the  nearest  railhead,  who  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  at  the  Mancos  office  and  a  very  limited  number  of 
namn  at  the  park,  who  conduct  visitors  to  and  through  the  ruins,  patrol  the  park,  and  protect  the  game. 
Only  a  few  minor  infringements  of  the  rules  and  regulatians  have  been  reported  during  the  year. 

T&JlYSL. 

Travel  records  have  been  broken  time  and  again  this  season  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  park  was 
ODBDBd  15  days  later  than  heretofore  and  that  the  rail  strike  seriously  curtailed  rail  travel.  Exoeption- 
aOy  heavy  wmter  snow,  together  with  a  late  spring,  made  it  impossible  to  open  the  road  to  teams  before 
April  28.  The  first  visitor's  car  arrived  the  8th  of  May.  Roads  were  in  good  shape  by  May  15,  and  travel 
Mgsn  to  inctBase,  aswimtng  greater  volume  after  the  mountain  passes  to  the  east  were  opened  about  June 
15.  sod  reached  its  highest  volume  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Mesa  Verde  can  never  compete  with  other  national  parks  in  the  matter  of  travel,  because  of  its  isolation, 
the  park  being  H)proximate&  500  miles  from  Denver  by  road,  and  the  rail  trip  from  there,  largely  over  a 
namm-fautta  railroad,  requires  two  days  and  two  nights  each  way.  The  round  trip  by  auto  trom  Gallup. 
OB  the  8ao»  Fe  lines,  entails  376  miles  of  travel,  larsnly  over  uncertain  roads  which  if  improved  would 
faitercept  the  great  east  and  west  transc-ontlnental  traffic  passing  this  pohit. 

AdditLonal  sites  were  necessary  on  the  public  camp  ground  to  care  for  the  increased  requirements  of 
esnuMrs,  althoogh  the  percentage  of  campers  is  slightly  less  than  last  year.  The  hotel  camp  on  August  31 
of  this  season  had  already  entertained  451  more  guests  than  during  the  entire  season  last  year. 

TtmritU  tHtMng  Mem  Verde  National  Park,  eeason  of  1992. 

Passengers. 

Tlasportation  company's  can 27S 

P^SaBoars 3,378 

fttrstaearsCsecood  trips) 634 

Wsgon 9 

Hoiebaek , 37 

OafMt : 15 

Total 4,251 

Private  care  and  paesengers  by  Statee,  seaeon  of  19ii. 


State. 

Number 

of 

cars. 

Number 

of 
tourists. 

State. 

Number 

of 

cars. 

Number 

of 
tourists. 

AxfEcna....            

16 

87 

661 

1 

14 
2 
9 

28 
1 
1 
4 
3 

16 
4 

20 
1 

58 
106 

47 
5 
26 
82 
3 
2 
14 
17 
60 
9 
63 
5 

New  Mexico 

44 

2 

2 

5 

24 

4 
6 
1 
1 
28 
18 
2 
7 
7 

176 

SSrato::::::::::::::::.:::: 

New  York 

6 

Oalorsdo..                 

North  Dakota 

6 

iE_.:::::::::::::::.:.::: 

Ohio 

18 

78 

ladiaaa 

16 

bin :;::::::: 

PwmsyWan^a    

17 

KsMsk.::           :::::.:: 

Rhodf  Island     

2 

KeDtocl^ 

fionth  Cftrollnft 

3 

iw»......;.;;;.;.;... :. 

Texas 

99 

Utah 

61 

MtanMota..: 

Virginia     ... 

6 

KSS^: :::::. 

Washington 

26 

Mflotaoa..                          .... 

Wyoming. .           

16 

Nehns^ 

Totol 

969 

3,878 
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Service  to  the  Pubuc. 

Ppruoe  Tree  Csmp  Hotel,  which  providM  the  only  tourist  acoommodatioDS  available,  received  manr 
minor  improvemeiits  in  order  to  betier  care  for  guests.  The  camp  w  as  operated  in  much  better  shepe  lbs 
year  than  last,  and  few  complaints  have  been  received.  '•  urther  improvements  and  increaeed  aceommo- 
dations  are  absolutely  necessary  and  are  being  planned  by  the  operator  at  this  time,  although  in  order 
to  expand,  a  radical  rearrangement  of  the  camp  will  be  necessary. 

The  Mesa  Verde  Transportation  Co.,  of  Mancos,  C<Ao.,  added  a  seven-passenger  car  to  its  present  equip- 
ment and  gave  excellent  service,  meeting  all  trains  and  never  being  delayed  once  this  season  on  the  roM. 

Adionistrativb  Heaoquabtees. 

Administrative  headauarters,  established  last  year  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  on  the  park,  marks  a  forward 
step  in  the  progress  of  tnis  park.  t*ia<»  its  creation  in  1906  no  superintendent  has  made  his  home  hoe, 
neither  have  rangers  ever  spent  a  winter  here,  and  nothing  was  ever  accomplished  on  the  park  during  the 
winter  months,  the  superintendent  and  his  family,  with  one  employee  "snowed  in"  here  for  the  winter, 
being  dependent  on  one  dilapidated  telephone  line  for  outside  contact  with  the  world,  or  a  three  dajs* 
pack  and  saddle  trip  by  way  of  Mancos  and  fcoda  Canyons  to  make  the  round  trip  for  mail  and  pertsbable 
supplies. 

The  winter  was  too  short  to  aocomplish  the  work  laid  out,  but  the  superintendent's  home  was  neariy 
completed  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  the  furniture  which,  following  the  old  styles  and  methods  of  oonslnietiai, 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  randscan  fathers  before  Jamestown  was  even  settled,  entailed  aa 
immense  amount  of  tedious  and  painstaidng  work.  That  the  result  was  worth  the  effort  is  e^ddeneed 
by  the  fact  that  means  had  to  be  tairen  to  control  the  visitors  who  insisted  on  seeing  the  home,  sinoe  other, 
wise  we  would  have  had  to  give  up  living  there. 

A  rather  complete  plan  for  ftiture  development  of  the  administrative  group  at  this  point  was  worked 
out  during  the  winter  and  approved  by  the  assistant  landscape  engineer  after  studies  cm  the  ground.  j 

MT7SEUM  Reinstalled. 

Mrs.  Nusbaum,  assisted  by  one  ranger,  deaned  and  reinstalled  the  museum  collections  according  to    ' 
the  most  modem  museum  methods,  and  even  thoug^h  located  in  the  kitchen  of  the  old  log  ranger  staaon, 
without  proper  lighting,  etc.,  her  work  is  reflected  m  ail  the  ca^es,  which  show  a  decidM  improvement 
over  the  former  hodgepodge  method  of  filline  the  cases.     A  few  minutes'  study  now  gives  one  a  virid 
impression  of  the  high  lights  of  this  prehistonc  culture. 

Camp  Grounds. 

Over  30  sites  have  now  been  swamped  out  for  campers  and  rough  fireplaces  installed  where  trees  will 
not  be  scorched  and  killed.  Trenches  for  new  water  un^  have  been  dug,  but  work  was  stopped  becaoee 
of  delay  in  the  delivery  of  pipe,  tank,  etc.  Thirty-four  cars  have  used  the  camp  ground  Uus  season  in 
a  single  night,  and  more  space  will  be  necessary  next  year  to  care  for  increased  tramc. 

Telephone  Lines. 

The  telephone  line  has  been  as  well  repaired  as  funds  would  permit,  since  a  great  deal  of  work  was  neces- 
sary to  flree  the  wire  from  brush,  take  up  slack,  replace  poles  or  stub  them,  replace  faulty  brackets  and 
insulators,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that  in  another  year  we  can  build  our  own  line  through  to  Mancos,  a  distance 
of  6  miles,  and  not  be  dependent  on  other  lines  for  service. 

Watee  Development. 

An  adequate  source  of  water  is  our  greatest  need.  Three  months  and  a  half  with  but  one  shower  heavy 
enough  to  cause  any  water  whatever  to  flow  into  the  reservoir  above  the  seep,  made  the  water  question 
a  serious  one  and  every  use  of  it  was  curtailed  or  shut  off  pending  rain.  Due  to  tne  August  ro^  and  greatly 
increased  needs,  just  when  water  was  scarcest,  pumping  from  the  cistern  three  times  a  day  was  neoeasaiT 
to  keep  going.  All  work  was  halted  at  this  time  on  development  for  fear  of  losing  what  we  had  gained. 
This  represented  nearly  three  times  the  volume  available  last  year,  which  was  a  decidedly  wet  year.  An 
additional  cistern  in  the  canyon  head,  long  since  filled  in,  was  dug  out  and  enlarged,  and  new  water  lines 
and  a  storage  tank  five  times  the  size  of  the  present  one  was  ordered.  Increased  storage  space  for  surfeop 
run-ofT  above  the  one  reservoir  and  at  least  one  additional  storage  tank  above  camp  wOl  be  neoessarr 
to  keep  this  park  open  next  year,  in  view  of  the  present  increase  in  trafilc  and  the  needs  here  at  camp. 

LiOHT  Plant. 

The  light  plant  and  building  were  removed  from  the  rear  of  the  hotel  and  reinstalled  on  the  Industrial 
plot.  A  larger  plant  will  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  our  increasing  needs.  A  larger  battery  was  installed, 
as  the  small  one  was  worn  out. 

Abchaeolooxcal  Work. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsanlan 
Institution,  archaeological  work  was  continued  this  season,  to  July  1  through  funds  of  the  Bureau  oi  Etb- 
ndogv,  and  after  July  1  through  park  f^ds  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Fpaoe  forbids  more  than  a  mere 
mention  of  his  work,  which  induded  the  excavation  and  repair  of  Pipe  Shrine  House,  Far  View  Tower 
and  kivas,  Unit^  House,  partial  excavation  of  Megalithic  House,  woric  in  burial  mounds,  and  protectioa 
of  the  walls  of  ar  View  House.  He  has  again  added  to  the  educational  value  and  interest  ofthis  naik 
by  reason  of  his  summer's  work.  Nearly  every  visitor  attended  his  evening  camp-fire  talks  at  the  orde 
in  f^pruoe  Tree  Camp,  which  were  very  instructive  and  enlightening.  A  small  exhibit  of  material  found 
during  excavation  was  installed  in  the  museum. 

Flowers. 

Although  the  wet  sprinf  brought  forth  flowers  in  proftislon,  drought  soon  faded  and  killed  all  but  the 
hardiest,  and  Mesa  Verde  nas  lacked  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 

Wild  Animals. 

^ ng  in  nearer  tocai_^    „ 

Temple  Road ,  while  many  now  graze  in  the  glades  Just  below .    i  have  been  appointed  a  deputv  State  game 


Due  to  protective  measures  deer  are  coming  in  nearer  to  canip,  being  seen  this  year  as  near  as  the  Son 
Temple  Road ,  while  many  now  graze  in  the  glades  Just  below .  i  have  been  appointed  a  deputv  State  game 
warden  in  order  that  I  may  better  protect  them.    Since  the  State  of  Colorado  has  never  eedea  Juxisdietkm 
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of  the  park  to  tbe  Federal  QoYemment.  the  game  itself  is  the  property  of  the  State.  By  arranfements 
eompMed  with  the  BioloKlQal  Survey,  they  wUl  send  a  mooatain-Uon  hunter  in  here  after  the  first  fall  of 
SDOir,  for  the  purpose  of  ndding  the  park  of  the  dears'  worst  enemy,  and  also  to  control  the  fast  increasing 
hordes  of  eoyotee  and  other  predatory  animals. 

Dbitt  Fxnce. 

Five  miles  of  barbed-wire  drift  fence  were  constructed  across  the  north  rim  for  protective  purposes.  Tliis 
was  done  through  an  arrangement  with  the  present  cattle  permittee. 

Trails. 

Three  new  traib  were  built,  one  from  Cliff  Palace,  across  Clifl  Canyon,  to  Sun  Temple;  one  from  Square 
Tower  House  to  Casa  Colorado  and  Inaccessible  House;  and  a  thira  tram  Square  Tower  House  to  Ldttle 
I^DgHouse.  All  (dd  trails  were  thoroughly  repaired  this  season  and  those  to  the  ruins  widened  and  im- 
proved. 

Roads. 

The  reconstruction  by  grading  of  the  Knife  Edge  entrance  road,  contract  for  which  was  let  to  Fry  &  Smith, 
of  Dmanso,  constitutes  our  greatest  improvement  in  park  highways,  since  it  eliminates  5)  mUes  of  tbe 
present  llorefield-Prater  detour,  and  does  away  with  2,000  feet  of  adverse  otuie.  Likewise  the  eastern 
section  of  this  contract  will  shorten  the  distance  to  the  crest  of  the  mesa  oy  2  miles  and  avoid  many 
tieacberaus  switchbacks  and  extreme  grades  on  the  so-called  new  road. 

This  work,  based  on  surveys  completed  last  year,  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  civil  engi- 
neer of  the  service. 

Delays  have  been  serious  because  all  the  water  used  in  the  camps  and  for  the  steam  shovel  must  be  trucked 
from  Hancos,  10  miles  away,  and  this  has  been  a  dilllcuLt  problem  to  handle  with  limited  equipment. 
Better  progress  is  being  maoe  dally,  although  this  road  will  not  be  completed  in  time  for  use  this  yoar. 

Soenically,  this  road  wiU  be  without  a  peer  in  this  country,  since  it  commands  unobstructed  views  over 
a  270°  arc  .  At  some  points  2,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  valley,  large  areas  of  the  adjacent  comers  of 
Colocado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Aricona,  with  their  diversified  topography,  can  be  viewed. 

By  newoonstruction  of  two  short-cut  roads,  a  little  over  a  mile  in  extent,  4  miles  of  back  tracking  was  elim- 
inated in  visltins  ruins  about  camp.  All  the  other  roads  to  the  ruins  have  been  practically  rebuilt,  stumps 
removed  from  the  roadbed,  dangerous  curves  rectified,  culverts  installed  and  so  widened  and  graded  that 
cars  can  pass  one  another  with  ease.  The  main  nark  road  has  been  improved  over  fiO  per  cent.  Thlswwk 
bas  been  accomplished  on  maintenance  funds  alone.    Never  before  have  the  roads  been  in  such  excellent 

Ruins. 

The  cumulative  damage  to  the  excavated  ruins  done  by  the  heavy  mountain  boots  of  thousands  of  vis- 
itors needs  immediate  attention.  Seeoing  water  and  surface  run-off  have  added  to  the  damage  and  many 
Seed  waUs  must  be  nrotected  if  they  are  to  stand.  Careless  tourists,  although  watched  by  rangers  and 
es,  add  to  the  yearly  destruction,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  funds  allotted  for  archaeological  work  for 
coming  season  will  be  used  In  repairing  this  damage  before  it  is  too  late.  XTnexcavated  ruins  will  last 
indefinitely;  these  can  not. 

Onrrs. 

Urs.  SteOa  IC  LevlsUm,  of  San  Francisco,  became  so  deeply  interested  in  this  park  last  year,  on  her  first 
visit  here,  that  she  voluntarily  offered  to  erect  an  entrance  gateway  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  a  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  later  increased  to  two  thousand,  and  pendmg  the  approval  of  the  designs  and  the  loca- 
tion selected,  she  decided  that  a  museum  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  us  at  present  than  an  entrance  and 
added  a  thoosand  dollars  to  her  previous  gift  in  order  that  the  first  section  of  such  building  could  be  made 
possible.  She  has  approved  the  designs,  sketches,  and  the  location,  and  material  is  now  being  assembled 
for  its  erection. 

This  building  will  form  the  third  unit  of  the  administrative  group,  following  the  same  style  of  arehitecture 
as  the  superintendent's  home  and  the  administrative  building.  Mrs.  Leviston  spent  over  two  weeks  in 
tbe  park  this  season,  and  her  keen  appreciation  of  our  ultimate  desires  here  and  her  great  interest  in  the 
soooess  of  this  park  has  been  a  great  inspiration. 

PlBK  AOMnnSTaATlVB  AKD  CHKCKINa  STATION. 

Plans  and  sketches,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Nusbaum  and  myself,  received  your  approval,  and  the  building  is 
now  ceiling  high.  The  building  will  be  furnished  this  winter  along  the  lines  adopted  in  the  superintend- 
ent's home»  and  form  the  second  unit  in  the  administrative  group. 

Pbrwts  and  Leases. 

One  restricted  cattle-gradng  permit  was  Issued  on  lands  remote  from  the  camp  and  the  ruins.  One  coal- 
mfaihig  lease  was  perfected  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  town  of  Cortes,  the  county 
seal  of  the  county  in  which  the  park  is  located. 

RECOmreNnATIONB.  * 

Mesa  Verde  is  rapidly  becoming  known  throoghout  the  United  States  and  attendance  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Buildings,  equipment,  and  imorovements  are  drastically  needed  to  meet  this  increase 
and  administer  the  park  in  an  economical  and  efflTient  manner.    Our  most  urgent  needs  are: 

1.  Ihirther  development  of  the  water  suoply  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  to  care  for  our  increased  needs. 

2.  An  increased  renger  force  and  more  guides  for  the  three  months  of  the  rush  season. 

3.  A  suitable  comfort  station  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  and  additional  toilets  on  the  camp  grounds. 

4.  Buildings.  Mesa  Verde  does  not  have  a  single  building  in  which  to  do  repair  work,  store  supplies, 
house  stock  and  forage  in  winter,  or  store  auto  or  road  equipment.  Neither  have  we  a  mess  haU,  employees^ 
donnitory,  or  clerk's  Quarters* 

5.  Sqmpment  for  tnese  buUdlngs  and  additional  display  cases  for  the  museum. 

6.  Trails  roughly  foUowlng  the  park  boundaries  so  that  this  area  can  be  properly  patrolled  and  protected. 
Piurticniarly  needed  in  case  of  forest  fires. 
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7.  A  fund  for  the  repair  of  the  main  ruins  before  hirther  dunage  mnlts. 

8.  An  archaeological  allotment  to  be  used  in  the  repair  and  protection  of  the  moat  Tisited  ruins  what 
the  heayy  mountain  boots  of  the  viaiton,  as  well  as  the  elements,  have  csuaed  consldflrable  damage. 

9.  Since  we  have  received  a  eift  of  a  fireproof  museum,  for  the  displav  of  the  coUections  found  here,  all 
the  coUections  obtained  here  tm'ough  the  expenditure  oi  park  fimds  snould  be  returned  to  us  from  tht 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  where  they  are  now  largely  held  in  storage  and  not  displayed.  Ample 
protection  is  now  assured. 

10.  That  the  ftiture  archaeological  collections  made  on  this  park,  either  through  the  ezpenditarB  of 
park  fimds  or  otherwise,  shall  become  the  propertv  of  the  park,  and  only  such  objects  as  are  dupliealed 
in  our  park  museum  can  be  removed  from  the  park,  the  superintendent  to  be  the  sole Jkid^  in  aJl  cassL 
Vast  collections,  made  here  in  the  past  are  now  scattered  over  the  civilised  world.  Their  place  is  hat 
at  the  park  museum. 

QLACIBR  NATIONAL  PARK. 

J.  R.  Eajon,  Superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 
Oenxral  Statement. 

The  Glader  National  Park,  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  11,  1910  (39  Stat.  364),  contains  { 
about  1.534  square  miles,  located  in  northwestern  Montana.  This  area  includes  the  most  northern  SO  ! 
miles  of  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  Range  situated  in  this  country  and  lies  between  the  intematiooal 
boundarv  on  the  north  and  the  Qreat  Northern  Railway  on  the  south,  and  between  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Flatnead  River  on  the  west  and  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  on  the  east.  Its  maximum  north 
and  south  dimension  is  about  50  miles,  while  its  maximum  east  and  west  dimension  Is  about  40  mites. 
Within  these  limits  is  found  some  of  the  most  striking  Alpine  scenery  in  the  world. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  park  is  located  the  intersection  of  the  north  and  south  and  the  east  and  west 
Continental  Divides.  At  the  Junction  of  these  divides  is  Triple  Divide  Mountain,  the  only  triple  divide 
mountain  in  North  America;  from  its  summit  a  pebble  can  ne  tossed  into  the  waters  of  screams  flowing 
into  Hudson  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

AD1IINISTRAT10N. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  an  assistant  superhitendent,  the  derieal,  and  the  raogff 
force;  the  latter  consisting  of  a  chief  ranger,  a  first  assistant  chief  ranger,  two  assistant  chief  rangers,  and 
12  to  15  rangers.  Jurisdiction  of  the  park  has  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  United  States 
and  it  is  administered  under  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  promulgated  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

TOtnUST  AOOOMMODATIONS  AND  FACOmBS. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tourists  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  hotels  and  chalets,  ^lose  on  the 
east  side  of  the  park  are  operated  by  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.  and  include  two  lan;e  hotels— the  Glader 
Park  Hotel,  located  at  Glacier  Park  Station,  and  Many  Glacier  Hotel  located  at  Manv  Glacier,  55  miles 
from  the  railroad .  The  chalets  are  situated  aipoints  of  advantage,  accessible  for  the  most  part  one  firom  the 
other  in  a  day  by  horseback  or  walking.  Glacier  Hotel  and  its  numerous  cottages,  situated  on  Lake 
McDonald,  on  the  west  side  of  the  nark,  operated  by  Mr.  John  £.  Lewis,  is  a  popular  tourist  hotel.  At 
the  bead  of  Lake  McDonald,  Gedunn  Settlement,  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  Apgar,  there  are  a 
number  of  cottages  for  tourist  use.  Lake  McDonald  Camp,  a  new  camp  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald, 
was  in  operation  the  past  summer.    The  new  Skyland  Camps  at  Bowman  Lake  were  also  in  operation  this 


All  the  hotels  and  chalets  were  opened  at  the  beghining  of  the  season  except  Two  Medicine,  Oraaite 
Park,  and  Sperry  Chalets.  Due  to  adverse  road  conditions,  the  former  was  not  opened  until  June  IS. 
Snow  in  the  passes  prevented  opening  Granite  Park  and  Sperry  Chalets  until  July  3. 

TRANflPOaTATION. 

Excellent  sorvice  was  rendered  by  automobile,  boat,  and  saddle-horse  transportation  compemies,  and 
the  operators  are  to  be  congratulatea  on  moving  a  large  voltune  of  travel  with  few  accidents. 

Fbxb  Natobe  Guide  Sbbvicb. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  free-nature  guide  service  was  available.  This  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  ihe  University  of  Montana,  which  designated  Doctors  Elrod,  Severy,  and  Fredeli  to  oomduet 
the  servio).  Doctor  Elrod,  having  spent  many  years  in  the  park,  was  especially  qualified  to  act  as  dean 
of  the  oiganitation.  Evening  talks  were  planned  at  the  prmcipal  tounst  centers,  but  suitable  lecture 
rooms  could  not  be  secured  and  this  feature  was  abandoned.  Suitable  buildings  for  this  i>urposB  should 
be  erected.  Many  walks  were  taken,  during  which  natural  objects  of  interest  were  pointed  out  and 
explained  to  the  tourists.  Nature  information  desks  were  established,  and  Doctor  Elrod  is  of  the  opinlaD 
that  this  latter  feature  was,  perhaps,  the  meet  important  of  his  many  activities.  The  principal  tourist 
trails  have  been  written  up  in  which  the  geology,  flora,  fauna,  and  scenic  features  are  explained  in  language 
not  too  sdentiflc  for  the  layman.  It  is  hoped  tnese  descriptive  trail  bulletins  will  be  ready  for  distributioa 
next  season.  While  the  service  during  the  past  year  was  very  successful,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  much 
better  next  year. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Somes  continued  his  nature^ding  service,  Installed  last  year,  but  financial  returns  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  waa  diseontiBued  early  in  August. 

Tbatel. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  this  year,  up  to  the  close  of  the  tourist  season,  September  15,  was 
28,935,  as  compared  with  19,736  for  the  same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of  approximately  20  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  railroad  strike  travel  sharply  declined  about  July  15.    Glacier  Park  is  not  yet  on  a  thronA 
automobile  road  and  does  not  attract  the  larger  proportion  of  the  automobile  tourists  who  visit  other  park 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Transmountain  Road  the  number  of  visitors  that  annually  visit  Olacio-  ^- 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  popular  parks. 
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ThafoDowiiiK  travel  statistics  are  given,  showing  tbamattiod  and  amount  of  toozlst  travel  at  the  different 
entrances  to  Ottder  National  Park: 
RegistnitioQ  at  Belton  entrance: 

\naQlader  Park  Transportation  Ck> 3,376 

Via  private  conveyance,  aatomobile 4, 381 

•    Saddle  horse  and  on  foot 67 

Vlamallstage. 50 

Via  bicvde  and  motoiC3rcle 10 

7,874 

Pole  bridge  entrance: 

Via  private  oonveyanoe,  aatomobile. 797 

Via  transportation  stages 41 

Via  saddle  horse  and  on  foot 2$7 

1,0W 

Glader  Park  entrance: 

Via  saddle  horse  and  on  foot 472 

Two  Medicine  entrance: 

Private convevanoe,  aatomobile^  and  motorcycle l,9K 

Via  teams,  saddle  horse,  and  on  foot 804 

1,829 

8t.  Mary  Lake  entrance: 

Via  transportation  companv 7,309 

Via  private  conveyance,  automobUfl,  and  motorcycle 2,784 

Via  team,  saddle  horse^  and  on  foot 134 

10,227 

Sherburne  Lake  entrance: 

Via  private  oonveyanoe,  automobile^  and  motorcycle 008 

Via  teams,  saddle  norse,  and  on  foot 42 

050 

n  River  entrance: 
la  teams,  saddle  horse,  and  on  foot 214 

Waterton  Lake  entiBnoe: 

Via  launch  and  boats  from  Waterton  Park,  Alberta,  Canada 1 ,  174 

Total  season's  registration 23,BS5 

Antomobile  permits  issued: 

Belton  entrance 1,045 

Polebrldce  entrance 70 

Two  Medidne  entrance. 337 

St.  Mary's  entrance 725 

SherbaineLakeentranoe. 238 

Total  number  of  permits  issued 2,416 

The  divisioa  of  the  above  visiters  by  States  and  focelgB  coontries  is  indicated  below: 


' 

West  side 

entrance  t.^ 

Bast  side 
entrances. 

West  side 
entrances.^ 

East  side 
entrances.. 

8taU, 

1 
8 
10 
258 
56 
13 
1 

23 

11 

5 

70 

306 

64 

118 

51 

16 

7 

4 

5 

56 

47 

373 

3 

84 

4,670 

48 

37 

6 

1 

4 

130 

............. 

5 

34 

38 

699 

147 

65 

27 

92 

52 

39 

69 

1,367 

242 

329 

173 

89 

46 

4 

97 

2B5 

312 

906 

12 

497 

3,397 

'137 

262 

26 

22 

14 

756 

9 

337 

600 

129 

SKrte— Continued. 
OVlfthome , , , ,  - 

26 
59 
32 

2 
27 

3 
67 
23 

4 

6 
330 

4 
21 
92 

127 

Arizona 

Pennsylvania 

76S 

Arkansafl 

i^ho^^  Tfiif^nd,              .     , 

32 

CsliCm^K 

South  Carolina 

2 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

77 

CoiyTwrtlmt 

TflnnesfW© 

49 

Delaware!:..:::;:::::.:::: 

Texas 

162 

District  of  Cohmibia 

Utah 

96 

Florida 

Vermont 

29 

Georgia 

Virginia 

29 

iSK;.. :..:.:. .:::....::. 

Washington 

42» 

^nois 

West  V&glnla 

18- 

Tn^AiM 

Wyoming 

136 

Iowa .....:........ 

Wfsconsin 

325 

ir*»niff 

10 

Kentucky 

Ali^Vft 

2 

UmM^ 

OiunMea. 

Maine.  . 

Vftryl^^ 

Massarimsett? 

1 

ini.hi«,n 

26 
1 
3 

^'^ 

MiBfl^ 

China ......               .... 

Mbalssippi 

Cuba 

Mhsooif^." :: : 

iRngland 

8- 

tfmtffm 

^rap  w 

i 

1 

N«hrMW 

HoilftTid ,   . , 

i 

New  Jersey 

1 

Neva<te_::::::::::::::::: 

Italy....::::::::::::::::; 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

Inland 

1 

Naw  HamiHihtre 

Japan 

1 

NewySr."    ::::::: 

Me^doo 

1 

2 

North  CaroUna 

Netherlands 

1 

NorthDakota 

81 
91 
06 

Kf«^  ^Afilf^Tirl 

4 

2 

Ohio 

Scotland 

t 

Oregon 

Wales 

I 

^The  we§t  side  entrances  to  the  park  did  not  keep  an  accurate  record  o'  vi<:<^ors  by  States  and  countries. 
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Several  minor  accidents  occurred  daring  the  past  season  and  one  serious  one  when  a  stage  containini 
•eight  passengers  went  over  the  mountain  side  on  Divide  Creek  HiU.  The  road  was  verv  slippery  and 
this  condition  was  a  contributory  cause,  though  from  my  investigations  it  would  appear  that  tne  oriver 
in  passing  a  truck  went  closer  to  the  hank  than  he  should. 

Rbvekues. 

The  revenues  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1922,  together 
with  the  principal  sources,  are  as  follows: 

AutomoliUe  permits. 19.519.00 

Transportation  franchises,  hotels,  residences,  etc 2'.355lSS 

Grazing  and  hay-cutting  permits 163^  50 

Timber  sales 224.73 

Miscellaneous,  including  telephone  rental 419. 35 

Tetalrevenues 6,682.43 

Wbathxe. 

The  east  side  of  the  park  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  duzlng  the  entire  summer;  on  the  west  side,  however, 
the  summer  was  hot  and  dry.  The  average  maximum  temperature  for  the  month  of  June  at  Belton 
headquarters  was  81*'and  the  average  mlxumum  was  40°;  average  maximum  for  July  was  86*  and  the 
average  minimum  was  41*.  The  average  maximum  for  August  was  87°  degrees  and  the  avenge  mizii- 
mum  43". 

Roads. 

The  east  side  roads,  over  which  the  greatest  volume  of  travel  moves,  consist  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway. 
55  miles,  and  spur  roads  extending  to  Two  Medidne  Lake  and  Cut  Bank  Chalets,  distances  of  10  and 
6  miles,  respectively.  Much  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway  is  narrow  and  ungraveled.  With  sharp  curves, 
it  Is  dangerous  to  travel  at  any  time,  but  espedally  so  in  wet  weather,  as  the  fatal  accident  on  Septembff  8 
will  attest.  About  20  miles  wUl  have  to  be  rebuilt.  About  5  miles  of  the  Two  Medicine  Road  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  Is  a  narrow,  tortuous  road,  barely  wide  enough  for  one  automobile.  TtM 
Cut  Bank  Road  is  also  narrow,  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  travel  moves  over  it.  A  rainstom 
-on  June  12  demonstrated  that  the  present  east  side  roads  will  not  stand  up  in  wet  weather.  All  mainte- 
nance money  that  could  be  spared  was  used  in  graveling  as  many  of  the  soft  places  as  could  be  done  within 
the  limits  of  the  amount  available.  Broken  culverts  were  replaced,  ungraveled  sections  graded,  side 
ditches  cleaned,  etc  Many  of  the  graveled  sections  are  extremely  rough  ana  must  be  scarified,  regravetod, 
-and  rolled. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  there  is  an  excellent  surfaced  road  from  BeiKon  to  Lake 
McDonald,  a  distance  of  3  miles.  Continuing  from  the  latter  point,  the  first  link  of  the  Transmoontain 
Road  has  been  completed  to  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  When  a  few  soft  spots 
have  been  graveled  this  wUl  be  an  excellent  road.  The  second  link  of  the  Transmountain  Road  viU 
'extend  from  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald  up  McDonald  Creek  fbr  a  distance  of  about  7  mites  and  is  now 
under  construction. 

The  North  Fork  Road  extends  from  Lake  McDonald  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Fl&thead  River  for 
about  50  miles  and  is  a  narrow  dirt  road  passable  only  in  dry  weather.  The  road  was  slightly  changed 
in  several  places  to  eliminate  soft  places  and  about  2  miles  were  built  replacing  a  section  located  thnwdi 
private  lands  that  has  previously  oeen  the  source  of  much  trouble.  Broken  culverts  were  replaced,  the 
road  graded,  ditches  cleaned,  bridge  decking  repaired,  etc. 

This  season  some  of  the  sharper  gradients  were  eased  on  the  Bowman  Lake  Road,  and  It  is  now  posriUe 
to  drive  an  automobile  to  the  lake. 

TRAILS. 

A  careflil  cheek  shows  that  our  trail  system  consists  of  373  miles  of  tourist  trails  and  300  miles  that  are 
'Classed  as  boundary  and  fire  trails.  We  were  allotted  maintenance  funds  for  only  325  miles  for  1922-23 
and  for  only  300  miles  in  1921-22.  Due  to  insufficient  funds  our  trails  are  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  funds  will  be  granted  this  coming  year  to  permit  them  to  be  put  in  exoeUent  condltiaa 
lind  maintained.  Eighty-five  miles  of  badly  needed  boundary  and  fire  trails  were  constructed  the  past 
season.  The  most  important  tourist  trails  were  maintained  in  good  condition,  but  many  trails  used  by 
-camping  parties  only  were  neglected  and  little  done  except  clearing  them  of  windfall.  Permanent  fbot- 
bridges  were  built  where  funds  permitted.  The  number  of  hikers  is  increasing  yearly  and  we  hope  within 
two  years  to  have  permanent  bridges  at  all  creek  crossings.  A  bridge  for  horseback  travel  was  built  over 
the  outlet  of  McDermott  Lake  ana.  besides  taking  horse  travel  off  the  automobile  bridge,  completes  the 
footpath  around  the  lake.  Footpaths  were  built  to  the  tops  of  Mount  Altyn  and  Ooat  Mountain,  and 
the  footpath  begun  to  the  top  of  Mount  Brown  in  1920  was  completed. 

Buildings. 

The  only  buildings  authorised  for  1922-23  were  a  ranger  cabin  at  Henshaw  Bridge  and  a  patrol  cabhi 
At  Hu  son  Bay  Divide;  these  have  been  completed.  Well-built  ran^  cabins  should  last  a  great  manj 
veara  and  it  has  seemed  a  mistake  not  to  build  larger  and  more  comfortable  ones  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  The  new  cabin  at  Henshaw  Bridge  is  in  my  opinion  all  that  a  ranger  cabin  should  be.  Other 
^bfns  should  be  replaced  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit,  until  all  rangers  are  comfortably  housed,  as  the 
winters  here  are  long  and  unusu^y  severe. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  an  administrative  building,  a  superintendent's  residence,  a  garage  and  work- 
shop, and  a  carpenter  shop.  A  comprehensive  plan  for  patrol  cabins  has  been  outlined,  and  it  Is  hoped 
we  can  erect  them  in  three  or  four  years. 

All  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  some  mhior  improvements  have  been  made, 

Htdboslkctbic  Plant  and  Gbavttt  Wates  St^pflt  fob  ADiamBnunvs  HxADQUJkKrEBS. 

The  hydroelectric  plant  and  gravity  water  supplv  is  now  under  constmoticn  and  will  shortly  be  otm- 
pleted.  The  present  pump  is  worn  out  and  we  nave  been  without  water  most  of  the  summer.  The 
completion  of  this  project  will  furnish  ample  water  for  domestic  purpoeee  and  irrigaticD  and  give  ample 
lire  protection. 
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FlSB. 

FIsiiiiix  Ims  beaa  fixodlent  in  piBctically  all  waters  of  the  park.  The  program  of  stooldiig  barren  waters, 
inaognraM  last  year,  was  oootlnaed  this  season.  In  some  of  the  more  inaccessible  waters  eyed  eggs  instead 
altrr  were  planted  and  the  results  will  be  observed  with  great  interest.  The  fish  hatchery  at  Olader  Park 
StanoQ  was  operated  to  its  present  canadty.  The  hatdhery  should  be  enlarged  and  its  capacity  increased 
A  detailed  list  of  the  fish  planted  in  the  park  during  the  past  season  follows: 


Kind. 


Where  planted. 


Number. 


Chinook  salmon 

Brook  trout 

'  Do 

Steelhead  trout 

Do 

Do 

Bainbow  trout 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Btackspotted  trout 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Blacfcspotted  trout  eggs . . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


McDonald  Creek. 

Little  Kootenai  Creek 

Cameron  Lake 

Lake  McDonald 

Camas  Creek 

WatertonLake 

Waterton  lAke  and  Lake  Bertha 

Olson  Creek 

Cameron  Lake 

Waterton  I^ake 

McDermott  and  Josephine  Lakes 

EUzabeth  Lake-Belly  River  Valley 

Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Creek  to  Trick  Falls 

Head  of  St.  Mary's  Lake 

Upper  St.  Mary's  River. 

Lake  at  head  of  Dry  Fork,  Two  Medldne  Valley 

Cut  Bank  Creek,  near  chalets 

Cut  Bank  Creek  and  two  small  lakes  at  Its  head  waters.. . 
Atlantic  Creek  and  small  lake  vicinity  of  Triple  Divide.. 

Red  Eagle  Creek  above  and  below  Red  Eagle  Lake 

Small  lake  on  Flattop  Mountain 

Reynolds  Creek  and  upper  St,  Maiy  River 

Reynolds  Creek 

Hidden  Lake 

Lake  Ellen  Wilson...: , 

Orlnnell  Lake  and  Creek 

Belly  River  vicinity  of  ranger  station  and  forks  of  river.. 

Head  of  Glenn's  Lake 

Margaret  Lake 

Unnamed  lake  between  M&TKaret  and  Glenn's  Lakes 

Boundary  Creek,  Waterton  Valley 

Head  of  waterton  Lcdce  and  Kootenai  Creek  below  flsUs. 


220,000 
24,000 
6,000 
40,000 
10,000 
8,000 
35,000 
13,000 
14,000 

'3,000 
60,000 
45,000 
62,700 
38,000 
62,000 
31,000 
31,000 
30,000 
30.000 

100,000 

7,500 

65,000 

65,000 

119,000 
84,000 
75,000 

in',000 

180,000 
52,500 
60,000 

142,500 
67!  600 


Total. 


1,867,700 


WtaJ)  AimtAis. 

Despite  the  severe  winter  of  1921>22  our  rame  wintered  fairly  well  and  minor  losses  only  were  reported, 
white-tail  deer  being  the  worse  sufferers.  We  have  evidence  that  11  elk,  10  deer,  and  2  bignom  sheep  were 
UDed  by  Indians  en  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  Just  outside  the  park  and  no  doubt  this  is  only  a  FmaU 
propGrtfca  of  those  actually  killed.  This  emphasizes  the  importiance  of  extending  the  park  boundaries 
to  the  Blackfeet  Highway,  which  would  give  the  game  on  the  east  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  an  excellent 
winter  range  and  reduce  losses  to  a  minimum. 

A  campsdgn  of  extermination  was  waged  against  mountain  lions  the  past  winter  and  31  were  killed. 
As  it  is  estimated  that  a  full-grown  lion  will  kill  tram  one  to  two  deer  a  week,  the  larger  number  of  deer 
ttved  will  be  readily  seen. 

For  the  first  time  in  Glader  Park  a  game  count  was  taken  last  March  and,  while  incomplete,  shows  we 
have  a  large  amount  of  game.  The  count  will  be  continued  and  within  three  or  four  years  we  will  have 
teirly  accurate  figures. 

FoBxar  Fmss. 

There  was  ocnsideraUy  more  rain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Conttnental  Divide  than  on  the  west  side, 
cfloseqnently  very  few  forest  flren  occurred  on  the  east  side  but  there  were  a  great  many  on  the  weH  side 
most  of  which  were  caused  by  electrical  storms.  One  storm  caused  1 1  fires  but  all  were  extinguished  without 
eaosing  material  damage.  The  only  serious  fire  of  the  season  in  the  park  Jumped  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Tiathead  River  and  burned  approximately  800  acres,  most  of  which  was  an  old  bum;  about  200  acres  of 
food  timber  were  lost.  Forest  fins  are  an  ever-increasing  menace  and  funds  should  be  given  to  provide 
a  better  system  of  fire  detection. 

Telephones. 

The  tdephone  system  of  GHader  Park  Is  inadequate  and  poorly  constructed  owing  to  shortage  of  funds 
at  the  time  it  was  built.   Under  the  heading  "Recommendations"  our  telephone  needs  are  listed. 

Violations  of  Regitlitionb. 

During  thepast  year  three  men  were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  fined.  Two  were  convicted  of  hunt* 
iagln  the  pars;  the  other  one  of  graslng  sheep  wlihin  the  park  without  a  permit.  A  fourth  man  was  arrested 
aaa  pat  under  $500  bond  to  appear  before  the  district  court  on  a  charge  of  illegal  possession  and  transporting 
of  iataxlcating  liquor.  It  is  felt  that  many  who  kill  game  will  not  be  detected  until  our  ranger  force  is 
natertally  increased. 
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RKOOmraNDATIONS. 

The  titaH  assideat  on  Divide  Greek  Hill  emphasiBee  the  urgent  neoesstty  of  rebuikUni;  sections  of  tbe 
BUsfcreet  aighway  next  spring.  The  operators  have  strutsgled  along  hopinx  each  year  that  snffideat 
f  ands  ^ould  Se  provided  to  malce  this  road  safe  for  travel  but  to  date  they  have  been  diuppolxiied.  UbImi 
this  I  rnoro  vemeht  Is  made  soon  it  is  ectremely  unlikely  that  depmdable  transportatien  can  be  fnmishid, 
and  without  dependable  transportation  we  can  not  functicm  as  a  national  park.  ; 

The  T  wo  SCelidne  Road  is  in  even  worse  shape  and  its  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  a  national  park.  When 
the  ^tes  are  3lo^ed  on  T  wo  )f  eiicine  Dam  about  5  miles  of  this  road  wlU  be  covered  by  water.  This  5  mOm 
should  be  rebuilt  as  early  next  spring  as  weather  conditions  will  permit.  | 

Sufficient  funds  should  be  provided  to  complete  the  Transmountain  Road  in  three  years.  The  North 
Fork  Road  should  be  improved  and  the  spur  roads  built  to  Kintla  and  Logging  Lidces,  and  the  prasnt 
'  road  to  Bowman  Lake  should  be  widened,  gr&dients  eased,  and  daneerous  curves  eliminated. 

A  trail  should  be  constructed  from  Brown's  Pass  to  Kintia  Lake,  in  order  that  tiie  northern  part  of  the 
park  may  be  traveled  from  ea^  to  west,  or  vice  versa,  without  making  a  lone  detour  into  Canada.  A  tnil 
from  St.  Mary  Lake  to  Red  Ea^le  Cnek  via  Vircdnla  Creek  is  necessary  to  link  up  the  bPtels  and  chalets 
1  n  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  visitors  to  traverse  the  park  from  south  to  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cod- 
tlnental  Divide  without  beini[  compelled  to  travel  any  portion  of  the  Indian  reservation,  which  is  flat  and 
uninteresting.   This  trail  wiU  neatly  facilitate  the  movement  of  hikers. 

A  telephone  line  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park  is  a  necessity  for  the  administration  of 
the  park.  This  Item  is  iustifled  by  forest-flre  prevention  alone,  not  to  mention  the  saving  in  opentiiv 
expense.  A  telephonellne  should  be  constructed  to  Bowman  Lake,  at  which  location  the  Skjiand  Camps 
have  been  completed.  The  telephone  line  to  Lewis'  Qlader  Hotel,  which  traverses  the  edge  of  hujt 
McDonald  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  Transmountain  Road,  is  very  poorly  constructed  and  should  be 
rebuilt  along  the  Transmountain  Road,  eventually  extending  across  the  Continental  Divide  v  hen  the  raid 
is  completed.  Three  outlying  ran^r  stations  do  not  have  telephone  connection ,  and  this  condition  seriooaiy 
Interferes  with  forest-flre  prevention,  the  movement  of  tourists,  etc. 

Camp  grounds  should  be  enlarged  and  water  piped  to  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  adequate  when 
the  tmvel  ereatly  increases,  as  It  certainly  will  when  the  Transmountain  Road  is  completed. 

The  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park  Station  should  be  enlarged  and  operated  to  capacity.  Stations  dwold 
be  established  for  the  collecting  of  fish  eggs  in  order  that  the  park  may  be  ome  self-supporting  aotatu 
restocking  the  waters  is  concerned. 

The  ranger  stations  at  Sherburne  Lakes  and  Lubec  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  should  be  replaced 
by  new  ^tru3tures  next  year.    Other  cabins  should  be  rebuilt  as  ranldly  as  fUnds  wiU  permit. 

The  establishment  of  winter  patrol  stations  at  strategetlc  points  wHl  greatly  aid  in  the  prevention  of  poach- 
ing, and  additional  rangers  should  be  provided  in  order  that  game  may  be  protected,  forest  fires  prevented, 
and  tourists'  movements  facilitated. 

A  superintendent's  residence  and  an  administration  building  should  be  built  at  the  Belton  artmintotia- 
tion  site. 

Papt  experience  has  proved  that  our  maintenance  funds  must  be  materially  increased  if  roads  and  traOi 
are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

Comparatively  few  visitors  reach  the  park  during  the  first  week  of  the  season  and  conoessionnaires  operate 
at  a  loss  for  this  period.  It  is  believed  delaying  the  opening  of  the  park  one  week  would  be  of  great  bap  in 
getting  roads  and  trails  la  good  condition  and  not  inconvenience  the  public. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Roon  W.  Toll,  Saparintandant,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

OENBRAI.  arATUfSNT. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  oraated  by  the  act  of  January  26, 1915  (38  Stat.,  796).  Undflr 
the  act  approved  February  14, 1917  (39  Stat.,  916),  approximately  43  square  miles  were  added,  making  the 
present  area  of  the  park  approximately  400  square  miles.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  above  area  has  not 
vet  been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  State  of  Colorado,  resulting  in  complications  detxioiental 
CO  the  efficient  management  and  protection  of  the  park  and  to  the  protection  of  visitors. 
# 

ADxnnsTEAnoir. 

On  October  24, 1921 ,  Capt .  L.  C .  Way  resigned  as  superintendent,  in  order  to  take  upother  work.  He  wis 
succeeded  by  Roger  W.  Toll,  fomserly  superintendent  of  Mount  Rainier  National  rait;,  who  entend  on 
duty  on  October  2f»,  1921. 

Tne  superintendent  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  and  special  disbursing  agent,  derk  and  aooountant,  acting 
chief  ranger,  and  two  permanent  rangers. 

In  addition  nine  temporary  rangers,  one  temporary  dei^,  and  one  information  derk  were  on  duty  dmiog 
the  summer  season. 

During  the  winter  months  the  superintendent's  offloe  was  maintained  in  Denver,  Cdo.,  in  the  new  post- 
office  building. 

TlULTXL. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  travel  this  year  has  been  as  heavy  as  any  previous  year  of  the  park's  history. 
Some  of  those  whose  opinion  Is  of  the  most  value,  report  that  the  number  of  visitors  is  greater  than  lor 
last  year,  or  any  other  year,  but  that  the  average  length  of  stay  Is  decreasing.  The  number  of  people  who 
visit  the  park  for  two  or  three  days  seems  to  be  increasing,  while  the  number  of  those  who  stay  for  a  month 
or  for  the  entire  summer.  Is  decreasing.  , 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  this  paik. 
If  the  total  travel  across  all  boundaries  of  the  park  was  counted,  the  result  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
actual  number  of  visitors,  since  many  visitors  would  be  counted  several  times,  and  since  a  certain  part  of 
the  travel  Is  composed  of  residents,  merchants,  and  others  not  properly  classed  as  park  visitors. 

The  method  of  counting  was  to  station  rangers  at  the  three  principal  automobile  entrances,  namelv, 
Fall  River,  Orand  Lake,  and  Beaver  Point  (Qlader  Basin).  Rangers  went  on  duty  on  this  work  July  1, 
and  the  count  was  continued  until  September  10.  No  count  was  made  in  the  Longs  Peak  section  of  the 
park;  since  most  of  the  travel  over  this  road  reenters  the  park  at  some  other  entrance.  An  estimate  Is 
made  of  travel  that  visits  the  Longs  Peak  section  without  entering  the  park  at  any  other  point,  and  this 
is  induded.  but  the  total  travel  over  this  road  is  more  than  twice  the  estimate  that  is  induded.  At  least 
12,000  persons  enter  the  Longs  Peak  section  of  the  park  from  the  south,  and  more  than  that  figure  enter  It 
from  tne  north.  However,  as  previously  stated,  it  is  believed  that  more  than  half  of  these  persons  are 
counted  as  visitors  at  other  entrances. 
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Can. 


People. 


ActOBl  count  8t  three  auto  eutranoes: 

Jnly 

August 

September  1  to  10,  inclusive 


13,190 
10,732 
2,904 


51,114 
46,915 
11,443 


,     Total  actual  count 

BEtimated: 

a.  Mlaed  hj  checkers  at  these  entrances  durine  same  period,  30  per  cent 

b.  Travel  at  these  entrances  during  months  not  counted— 

October,  1921  (people) 3,000 

Novfmber,  1921  (people) 360 

December,  1921  Cpeople) 100 

' )le) 100 

•«) 100 

,.  -,    ,  500 

Aprfl,  1922  (people) 1,000 

Ifey,  1922 (people) 3,000 

Jmie,  1922  people) 85,000 

September  12  to  30, 1922  (people) 15,000 


25,826 
7,748 


108,472 
32,542 


Jauiary,  1922  (] 
February,  1922 
ICaith,  1922  (] 


c  Travel  at  other  entrances  of  the  park  not  included  in  above  figures— 

Lodes  Peak 

Wild  Basin,  on  foot  or  horseback 

Other  portions  of  the  park,  on  foot  or  horseback 


58,150 


14,63S 
3,000 


58,150 

12,000 
3,000 
5,000 


Grand  total. 


62,112 


219, 1(M 


These  flgures  are  considerably  less  than  the  reported  travel  figures  through  the  park  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  represent  more  nearly  the  actual  number  of  visitors  to 
tbertrk. 

With  raferenoe  to  the  above  estimate,  it  should  be  noted  that  one  ranger  is  employed  at  each  of  the  three 
eBuiDcegatevirays.  His  count  covers  rrom  8  to  10  hours  per  day.  Cars  are  not  stopped  at  entrances,  since 
no  entrance  fee  is  charsed,  and  there  is  no  limitation  of  entrance  to  certain  hours.  Cars  may  enter  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It  is  probably  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  the  checkers  miss  30  per  cent  of  the 
travd  past  their  entrances. 

.f^^AQSp  were  instructed  to  exdude  fkom  their  count  of  visitors  those  cars  that  made  repeated  trips  across 
uepan^boundary,  carrying  other  than  park  visitors.  Accordingly  there  have  been  excluded  from  the 
atwre  flmres  13.617  cars.  On  the  basis  of  four  passengers  per  car,  this  would  represent  about  54,068  per- 
nu.  u  these  '^rmeaters"  were  included  in  the  actual  count,  the  total  would  have  been  16^540  persons. 

me  Fall  Blver  Road  is  the  mtncipalautomobile  trip  of  the  park,  the  distance  between  Estes  Park  and 
iirapd  Uke  beins  40  miles.  The  best  method  of  approximating  the  through  travel  over  this  road  is  to 
jan  the  sum  of  the  inbound  and  outbound  travel  past  the  Grand  Lake  entrance.  The  Inbound  travel 
wuy  is  induded  in  previous  tabulations  of  visitors,  but  the  sum  of  the  two  gives  approximately  the  travel 
over  the  FaO  River  Road,  since  there  is  very  little  local  travel  north  of  the  Grand  Lake  entrance. 

The  actual  count  is  as  follows: 


Cars. 

People. 

jab^md  travd  at  Grand  l,4ike                                                              

5,433 
41072 

19,502 

Outbound  travel  at  GnSdLeS^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

16,935 

Total 

9,605 

36,4^ 

«iih!%]?'^^^"^  strike  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  railroad  transportation  and  coal  supply  undoubt- 
•ftj^jf  <M«tuibtog  effect  ea  summer  travel. 

s^ftA  fhSP^  *^  ^  ehesklng  statioiis,  in  addition  to  counthie  travel,  controlled  the  use  of  rent  oars, 
niMur!??^^  ^^*  informatioQ  to  viaitors,  and  were  often  able  to  render  valuable  servioe  both  to  the 

ABe  actual  count  by  automobUe  entrBaoes  is  as  fdlowa: 


I  Automo- 
biles. 


J«n  River. 

^^uk^ ■:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    l:^ 

Total 


&'?:fe::::::::::::- -■!  "S'S 


25,826 


People. 


45,312 
41,673 
21,487 


108,472 
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The  actual  count  by  type  ol  travel  \a  as  follows: 


Vehicles.    People. 


Private  autos 

Rocky  Mountain  Park  TransportatiOQ  Co.  cars. . 

Rent  cars 

Motorcycles 

Horse-drawn  vehides 

Horseback 

On  foot 


24,358         0S,» 
1,196  7,m 

272  ,         1,401 


164 

79 


Total  autos  and  other  vehicles. . 


26,069 


210 

IS 

2,747 

m 


106,472 


The  actual  count  of  private  car  travel,  by  States,  is  as  follows: 


State. 

Can, 

People. 

State. 

Cars. 

People. 

Arltooa 

16 

21 

142 

17,856 

2 

15 

316 

74 

623 

1,215 

6 

16 

I 

3 

8 

48 

49 

4 

576 

16 

1,716 

2 

1 

10 
20 

61 

60 

483 

«»,81. 

52 

1,103 

256 

2,003 

4,702 

25 

64 

3 

11 

28 

161 

106 

21 

2,216 

03 

7,023 

11 

1 

78 

87 

New  York 

56 

485 

i 

2 

3i 
10 
471 
30 
26 

402 

1 

1 

I 
1 

SOS 

Arkansas     

North  Dakota 

14 

OeHfr^^fa                            -  - 

Ohio 

202 

Colorado 

nkl^hnm*^ 

L9K 

Florida                   

Oregon 

13 

Maho 

m 

Illinois       .            

Rhode  Island 

9 

Indiana 

SfflUh  Carolina 

2 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

144 

Kansas                             .  . 

TennMsee 

4Z 

Kentucky 

1,915 
MB 

IXHiisiana                        

Utah 

Maine 

Wafflflnirtnn 

78 

Maryland 

w«?t.  vn-gini^ 

S 

Mnflnachnnottfl 

Wiflcmsin 

]& 

Michigan 

l,» 

Minnesota 

DisttlctS  Columbia 

Camp  Brags,  United  States 
Army 

4 

MloalMlppi 

Miswoiir!  *                

1 

Montana 

United   States   Department 
of  Agriculture 

Neb  affka 

2 

Nevada 

Canada 

4 

'Kanr  HftmrMhlra 

Total 

New  Jersev  .                   

24,358 

96,3B» 

New  Mexico. .. ! 

Hotels. 

Five  hotels  were  in  operation  in  the  park,  under  franchise  from  the  National  Park  Service.  These  uk 
Sprague's  Hotel,  in  Olader  Basin;  Grand  Lake  Lodge,  Fern  Lake  Lodge,  Bear  Lake  Lodge,  The  Pool 
at  the  mouth  of  Forest  Canyon,  and  Timberline  Cabin  on  Longs  Peak.  Nine  other  hotels,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park,  are  located  on  private  ground,  and  are  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Natiooil 
Park  Service. 

Grand  Lake  Lodge  accomodated  1,050  persons,  traveling  on  the  various  oreanised  tours,  beside  its  ngiilar 
business.  The  other  hotels  enjoyed  a  gratifying  patronage,  being  well  fUled  during  the  greater  part  a  the 
summer. 

Ten  new  one-room  cottages  were  built  at  Grand  X^ke  Lodge  and  three  at  Fern  Lodge  during  the  season. 
The  main  building  at  Bear  Lake  was  enlarged. 

iNTOBMAnON  BUBXAU. 

The  information  bureau  maintained  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  for  several  seasons  oontinned 
to  prove  its  usefnlness  to  the  traveling  public.  Five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  penoos  (ram 
47  States  registered  during  the  season,  beides  representatives  tram  nine  foreign  ooantrles. 

The  figures,  however,  represent  only  a  fkuctlon  of  the  number  of  persons  who  availed  themselves  of  thft 
services  of  this  bureau,  which  consist  chiefly  in  the  giving  of  general  Information  recarding  roads  and  trsDs, 
points  of  mterest  in  the  park,  information  reigarding  hotel  accommodations,  and  tne  dassiflcation  of  speci- 
mens of  flowers  and  trees.  Information  service  was  also  maintained  at  the  three  principal  entrances  to  till 
park. 

Several  Government  publications  renrding  this  and  other  national  parks  were  on  sale  at  the  Intama- 
tlon  bureau.   Sales  since  October  1, 11«1,  are  as  follows: 

GonlBB. 

ToU's  "Mountaineering  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park" US 

National  Parks  PortfSlo 67 

Glimpses  of  Our  National  Parks 43 

Panoramic  View  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park tt 

Topographic  Map  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 571 

Lee's  "(ie<dogic  Story  of  Ro^  Mountain  National  Park" » 

TotaL 944 
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B0AD8. 

The  0BDienl  ccmditioii  of  roads  has  been  better  than  darinc  any  prevloas  season  in  the  history  of  the  park. 
This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  dry  season.  Wdrk  on  the  lower  roads  was  began  in  April.  The  removal' 
Gf  snow  on  the  FaU  Kiver  Road  was  begun  May  IS,  starting  at  a  point  about  U  miles  from  Estes  Park. 
The  laigBBt  drift  was  enooonterad  on  the  extern  side,  near  the  summit  of  Pall  River  Pass;  this  drift  being 
1,200  ieet  loDg,  with  a  maximnm  depth  of  20  to  25  feet.  About  2  tons  of  T.  N.  T.  were  used  in  snow  re- 
moval work.   The  FaU  Rivar  Road  was  opened  to  (ravel  June  15. 

The  work  of  widening  the  seoond,  tenth,  and  elevanth  switchback  curves  on  the  Fall  River  Road  was: 
eonipieted,  and  these  curves  are  now  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  large  busses  without  backing. 
Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  the  giving  way  of  several  of  the  dry  retaining  walls,  which  necessitated 


The  State  highway  department  employed  a  force  of  men  and  teams  fbr  other  work  on  the  Fall  River 
Road,  under  the  supervision  of  Rnrinenr  P.  J.  Becker.  This  crew  was  camped,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
nmmer,  at  the  briogs  east  of  FaU  River  Pass,  and  did  effective  work  in  widening  the  road  and  reducing 
one  partJcnlarly  heavy  grade  Just  above  the  camp.  This  crew  also  effected  consioerable  improvement  in 
widening  the  road  across  the  first  dip  west  of  Fell  River  Pass.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
tgaln  dming  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  this  crew  was  engaged  in  grading  and  imc>roving  the  road  be- 
tween Gamp  Wheeler  and  Grand  Lake. 

Thrae  ciews  wen  employed  on  road  maintenance  work.  One  crew,  located  above  Horseshoe  Park, 
made  neceesary  bridge  repairs,  widened  one  portion  of  the  Moraine  Park  Hotel,  and  did  miscellaneous' 
nwintpinanre  work  on  all  roads  radiating  from  Estes  Park,  as  well  as  on  the  Fall  River  Road  to  a  point 
above  Chasm  Falls.  Another  crew,  located  at  Poudre  Lakes  on  the  western  slope,  covezed  the  Fall  River 
Road  in  both  directions  from  that  point,  removing  a  large  number  of  mud  slides,  which  constantly  threat- 
ened to  Uock  the  road  between  Fall  River  Pass  and  Poudre  Lakes.  Several  of  th»  worst  mudholes  were- 
flDed  with  broken  rock,  40  wagonloads  being  used  in  one  place.  Another  small  oew,  stationed  near  tim- 
berlioe  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fall  River  Road,  was  engaged  in  removing  shoulders  of  rock  and  dirt,  which 
ceased  excessive  snowdrifts,  and  in  seneral  maintenanoa  work.  The  road  to  the  superintendent's  residence- 
tod  the  Owl  Ranger  Station,  which  nad  been  badly  washed,  was  repaired  and  relocated  for  a  short  distance. 
Twenty<seven  metal  culverts  wen  Installed,  mostly  on  the  FaU  River  Road.  This  year  was  the  second 
SMSon  for  through  travel  on  this  road,  and  most  of  the  maintenance  work  was  concentrated  on  it.  Much 
work  stiE  remains  to  put  it  in  a  thoroughly  satisdutory  condition. 

TmAiLS. 

No  funds  were  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  new  trails,  and  only  124)00  for  the  maintenance  of 
old  oDes.  A  crew  of  five  men  was  engaged  in  going  over  the  various  trails,  removing  rocks  and  other  ob- 
stroctions.  filling  in  bog  holes,  and  mafing  the  most  necessary  repairs.  This  crew  also  opened  a  way  for- 
foot  trevelera  between  Bear  Lake  and  Lake  Helene.  When  funds  are  available,  it  is  intended  to  make  a 
ngular  trail  between  theee  two  lakes,  and  also  to  improve  the  trail  between  Lake  Helene  and  Fern  Lake. 
Beaver  flooded  the  Stonn  Pass  Trail  in  several  places,  which  necessitated  the  relocation  of  a  portion  of 
thetrea. 

The  trail  to  the  summit  of  I^on^  Peak  was  marked  by  dots  painted  on  the  rocks.  The  trail  above  the 
"Keyhole"  is  often  difScult  to  find  or  follow,  since  it  is  mostly  over  rocks,  and  the  traveled  route  is  not 
plain.  Over  a  thousand  people  make  this  climb  Ln  a  s^son,  and  half  or  two-thirds:  of  them  go  without 
Uoensed  guides.  A  numbar  of  people  have  lost  the  trail  and  become  confused,  sometimes  getting  into- 
dangerous  places.  It  is  hoped  that  this  marking  of  the  trail  will  help  to  prevent  accidents  on  the  peak. 
The  dots  are  of  two  colors,  a  yoUow  background  with  a  rod  center,  so  as  to  be  readily  visible,  and  placed 
eiose  enough  together  so  that  even  in  times  of  storm  or  foe  they  will  be  of  assistance  to  parties. 

A  new  trail  was  located  between  Deer  Ridge  and  Trail  Ridge.  The  work  done  consisted  in  locating  a 
sirisfactory  route,  and  in  clearing  it  of  trees  and  other  obstructions.  It  is  intended  that  this  trail  will  be 
oonstructed  as  soon  as  funds  are  available.  The  horseback  trail  up  Fall  River  and  over  to  the  western  slope 
sod  Grand  Lake  was  destroyed  by  the  construction  of  the  Fall  River  Road  and  a  new  trail  is  needed  to* 
taxe  its  place.    Trail  Ridge,  formerly  used  by  the  Indians,  is  a  particularly  scenic  location  for  this  trail. 

RUILDIIIQS. 

An  attractive  three-room  log  ranger  station  was  oonstructed  at  Horeeshoe  Park  Road  camp  late  last  fall., 
lliis  station  has  been  oceupiea  during  the  summer  by  one  of  the  permanent  rangers. 

A  Visiter  eahln.  with  inside  dimensions  H  by  18  feet,  was  completed  at  the  summit  of  Fall  River  Pass, 
on  August  22.  This  cabin  oonstructed  of  stone  throughout,  with  stone  finish  in  the  Interior  as  well  as  ex- 
terior  and  a  stone  bench  around  three  walls,  forms  a  pleasing  and  permanent  structure,  which  will  with- 
stand the  severest  winter  storms.  It  Is  used  daily  ov  many  visitors,  and  is  most  useful  during  storms, 
which  are  frequently  severe  at  this  location.  The  building  has  been  equipped  with  a  stove  for  heatins 
end  coo<ing  purposes,  firewood  being  supplied  by  the  National  Park  Service,  since  the  building  is  locatea 
above  timberiine.  A  framed  topographic  map  of  the  park  and  a  framed  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  - 
are  posted  on  the  walls  for  the  information  of  visitors.  Two  stone  toilets  were  constructed  at  convenient 
distances  from  the  cabin. 

Fall  Rivkr  Telefhone  Line. 

Tb»  Fall  River  telephone  line,  which  was  rautially  construotod  last  season^  was-oompleted  on  Aujnist  17. 
The  portion  completed  Um  between  PoudreXakes  and  Grand  Lake,,  a  distance  of  approximately  le  miles. 
~  '  telepbcmes  were  installed  along  the  line  at  intervals  of  approximatelv  6  miles.    This  line  now 

Estes  Park  to  Grand  Lake,  and  provides  a  means  of  oomnnmication  with  the  ranger  station  and 

entrance  gateway  in  the  Grand  Lake  district,  as  well  as  with  Grand  Lake  Lodge,  and  with  the  constructioD 
and  maintenanoe  camps  along  the  Fttll  River  Road. 

Contemplated  Improvements. 

£M<f .— One  of  the  most  necessary  improvements  Is  the  wideolaff  of  all  roads  In  the  park,  so  as  to  permit 
tmfllc  to  pass  at  all  points.  In  some  cases,  heavy  grades  mav  be  reduced  by  the  relocation  of  short  stretches- 
of  road .  On  the  Fill  River  Road,  there  are  still  several  switchback  curves  which  must  be  widened  in  order 
to  permit  a  long  wheel-based  car  to  make  tlie  turn  without  backing.  There  are  also  a  number  of  sharp 
corves  around  rock  points  where  the  road  is  not  sufficiently  wide  for  safetv.  The  Fall  River  Road,  in 
particular,  needs  many  additional  culverts.  The  bridges  in  the  park,  all  of  timber  construction,  should  be 
replaeed  with  masonry  or  concrete  as  soon  as  practicable,  sinoe  timber  bridges  require  constant  maintenance 
to  keep  them  In  service. 

Among  the  items  of  road  work  most  needed  are  the  following:  (1)  Widening  Pall  River  Road  to  20  feet. 
(2)  Completion  of  the  road  to  Grand  Lake  Lodge.  (3)  Widening  the  High  Drive.  (4)  Widening  certain- 
portioos  of  the  Moraine  Park  Road.    (5)  Widening  the  Glacier  Basin  Road.    (6)  Construction  of  a  road  to« 
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Bear  Lake;  this  will  be  an  extension  of  the  Glader  Basin  Road.  (7)  Construction  of  a  road  from  MoiaiM 
Park  to  Forest  Inn..  (8)  Widening  and  improving  the  Longs  Peak  Road.  (9)  Widening  the  Monine 
Park  cut-off.,  (10)  Wlduilngandreduoaonofgrades  on  the  road  to  IfiU  Creek  ranger  atatioa.  (11)  Anad 
down  Aspen  Brook  and  Wind  Rlrer,  to  connect  the  Longs  Peak  Road  with  the  Morsine  Park  Road.  (IS)  A 
road  from  Fall  River  Pass  along  Trail  Ridge,  deaoending  to  ooonect  with  other  road&  either  at  Honlw 
Park  or  Deer  Ridge;  this  road  would  be  remarkablv  soenic»  and  deairable  from  serenu  standpoliits.  (IS) 
A  road  into  Wild  Basin  Is  desirable  to  open  up  this  ivge,  ondevaloped  area. 

Buildinft.^The  Woman's  Club  of  Estes  Park  has  donated  a  site  for  an  administrative  building,  and  it  is 
intended  to  erect  an  ofllce  building  at  this  location  as  sooa  as  funds  are  avoailabie. 

A  garage  and  shop  building  are  very  badly  needed,  but  their  constmotion  has  been  delaywl  bacame  of 
lack  of  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  build  them. 

A  raneer  cabin  is  needed  in  the  vicinity  of  Estes  Park  and  another  in  Wild  Basin. 

A  shelter  cabin  is  needed  at  Odessa  Lake,  since  this  area  is  nmch  used  during  the  summer  as  well  as  for 
winter  sports.  Other  shelter  buildings  for  the  protection  of  visitors  and  the  CsdHtation  of  patrol  are 
needed  in  several  locations.  Buildings  for  the  housing  of  road  camps  are  needed  at  three  points  on  the  FkB 
River  Road. 

TraUt.—UoKt  of  the  trails  in  the  park  have  been  in  use  for  many  years  and  are  not  in  satlsfactary  oondi- 
tlon.  Several  trails  should  be  reoonstructed  on  lighter  grades,  with  protection  against  waaliing  from  heavy 
••••"'  reimportant  tralla  have  beta 

'[  to  oonneet  Des 


Purduue  o/  ioa^.—There  is  no  suitable  Oovemment  land  within  6  miles  of  Bstes  Park  wlil<^  la  availabte 
for  camp  grounds.  The  need  of  such  camp  grounds  is  increasing  eaoh  year,  and  the  only  solution  aeems  te 
be  for  the  Oovemment  to  purdiase  advantageous  sites.  In  order  to  obtain  a  site  for  utili^  buildings  needed 
in  construction  and  maintenance  work,  It  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  some  site,  since  the  Qovemmcnt 
has  no  suitable  land  that  is  aooessible  throughout  the  year. 

FmH  Hatchery. 

The  State  fish  hatchery,  located  on  the  Fall  Ri  verRoad,  4  miles  west  of  Bstes  Park,  is  an  institution  aMch 
attracts  large  numbers  of  visitors  eaoh  season.  The  hatchery  is  open  to  visitors  each  day  exoept  Sunday, 
and  12,500  people  were  registered  during  June,  July,  and  August;  45  States  and  10  foreign  coaBtrtej^wc 
represented. 

Fm. 

Fish  trom  the  Bstes  Park  fish  hatdiery  were  planted  in  waters  inside  the  park  as  foDowK 

EaMern  brook  tmU. 

Beaver  dams  in  Horeeshoe  Park,  and  on  High  Drive  ( Fall  River) 80,001 

Beaverdamsin  Moraine  Park  (Big  Thompson  River) 50,001 

Broadview  and  Moraine  Park  (Big  Thompson  River) 40,000 

BeaverdamsnearY.M.C.  A.  (Wind  River) ao,000 

Olacier  Creek,  beaver  dams ao,  000 

Mill  Creek,  HoUowell  Park 30,000 

Sheep  Lake,  Horseshoe  Park 30,000 

Cabin  Creek,  near  Hewes-Kirkwood 50,000 

Beaver  dams  near  Steads  Mill  (Willow  Creek) fiO,00B 

LakeHaiyaha 00,001 

Total -. STO^OOO 

Twenty-five  thousand  native  trout  were  also  planted  in  Fall  River  at  points  1  and  2  miles  above  Chasm 
Falls. 

In  addition  330,000  eastern  brook  trout  were  planted  in  waters  adjacent  to  the  park,  prindpallj  m 
North.  Middle,  and  South  St.  Vrain  Rivers,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Big  Thompson  River,  and  In  the 
Big  Thompson  where  it  flows  through  the  meadows  below  Estes  Park  village.  This  makes  a  total  of 
700,000  eastern  brook  trout  planted  in  and  near  the  park. 

The  Estes  Park  Fish  and  Game  Association  has  been  doing  excellent  work  in  the  plaiting  of  ftA  !■ 
various  ponds  and  lakes.  One  of  the  planks  in  the  platform  of  this  association  is  that  at  least  one  new 
lake  shall  be  stocked  each  year.  This  plan  should  result  in  a  yearly  enlargement  of  the  fishing  groondi, 
as  well  as  in  a  great  improvement  In  the  catches. 

Wild  Anivals. 

Wild  animal  life  Is  a.s  abundant  as  ever,  though  with  the  coming  of  large  numbers  of  visitors  the 
animals— deer,  elk,  and  mountain  sheep--seek  the  higher  and  more-secluded  regions.  The  gmas  In 
midsummer  is  usually  better  near  timber  line  than  on  lower  slopes. 

Most  of  the  wild  animals  seen  are  in  good  condition,  althoi:^  tne  comparatively  small  number  of  young 
indicates  that  predatory  animals  are  somewhat  limiting  their  numbers. 

There  are  comparatively  few  bear  in  the  park,  but  black  bear  have  been  seen  oooaaianally  this  summer. 

A  po-son  campaign  directed  against  coyotes  was  conducted  during  January  by  two  representatlvea  of 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  assisted  by  park  rangers,  resulting  in  nine  predatory  animals  of 
various  kinds  poisoned.  It  is  probable  that  a  number  of  others  were  poisoned  whose  carcasses  were  never 
found. 

Permits  were  issued  last  winter  to  hunters  to  trap  predatory  animals.  The  following  animals  were 
killed  In  the  park,  or  In  territory  immediately  adjacent:  Mountain  lion,  6;  bobcat,  20;  fox,  3;  badger,  2; 
weasel,  2;  coyote,  8;  mink,  0;  total,  47. 

ImOMT  AMD  PLAirr  PBSflB. 

Several  trees  were  discovered  in  Horseshoe  Park  which  were  infested  with  the  western  pme  beetle,  a 
bark  beetle,  which  lavs  its  m  Just  within  the  bark,  makmg  burrowings  around  the  drcumferenoe  of  tne 
tree,  and  finally  causing  its  death.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  spread  Of  this  pest  Is  to  oat  down  the 
infested  trees  and  bum  all  bark  and  limbs. 

A  few  yellow  pines  have  been  discovered,  Just  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  Infested  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  so-called  pine  scale. 

western  yellow  pines  and  lodge-pole  pines  are  being  attacked,  particularly  near  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  grounds, 
bv  a  parasitical  growth  of  mistletoe.  The  only  method  of  extermination  is  through  the  destruction  of 
diseased  trees. 
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Uwt.  L.  D.  Mars,  Junior  assistant  sanitary  endneer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Servioe.  spent 
■  week  in  the  park  during  July  investigating  tfie  possibilities  of  mosquito  control  at  Grand  Lake  and 
other  points.  Elis  written  report  has  not  yet  been  received,  but  he  stated  that  he  believed,  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  1800,  the  mosquito  nuisance  at  Grand  Lake  could  be  greatly  lessened.  Lieu^ 
tenaat  Mars  also  visited  the  hotels  cq[»erating  under  concession,  the  puUUc  camping  grounds  at  Glacier 
Basin,  and  examined  samtary  conditions  along  the  Fall  River  Road. 

Campinq. 

An  attendant  was  on  duty  during  the  season  at  the  public  camping  grounds  in  Glacier  Basin  to  see 
that  the  grounds  were  kept  clean  and  that  fires  were  extinguished.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  develop 
spring  water  to  obviate  the  neoesslty  of  using  the  water  from  Gueier  Creek,  which,  like  any  other  stream, 
is  subject  to  contamination. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  private  eamplng  grounds  located  along  the  roads,  both  inside  and  outside  the 

Krk  boundaries.  Most  of  these  camping  grounds  charge  50  cents  per  mght  per  car.  and  are  well  patron!  red, 
cause  they  are  more  readily  accessible  than  the  free  Government  camp  ground.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
large  number  of  visitors  camp  on  private  grounds  adjacent  to  the  roads,  especially  along  the  Fall 
River  Road. 

The  city  of  Loveland  complained  that  its  water  supplv  was  being  contaminated;  owners  of  private 
land  also  found  that  careless  campers  were  damaging  ineir  property,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  tracts 
of  private  land  formerlv  used  as  camping  grounds  have  recently  been  fenced  off  and  campers  are  having 
increased  difficulty  in  nndlng  a  place  for  overnight  camping. 

The  ultimate  solution  of  the  pr^>blem  will  be  for  the  town  of  Estes  Park,  or  the  Government,  or  both, 
to  purchase  suitable  grounds  near  the  village  for  this  purpose.  At  present  there  Is  no  suitable  place  for 
campers  along  the  FHI  River  Road  on  the  eastern  side  ^thout  oioroaching  upon  private  property. 

Special  Camps. 

The  Olinjer  Highlanders  held  their  first  summer  outing  In  the  park  at  the  Glacier  Basin  camplnggrounds 
Jane  19  to  ^  with  570  of  the  Hi^ilanders,  boys  from  9  to  12  years  of  age,  in  camp  for  the  week.  THe  eamp 
was  well  conducted,  and  furnished  an  excenent  example  of  proper  oamn  operation. 

On  August  14,  52  boy  scouts  from  Loveland  made  camp  at  the  Glacier  Basin  grotmds,  spending  a  week 
in  the  park.  Several  other  groups  of  boy  scouts  from  Colorado  and  neighboring  States  camped  in  the 
park  during  the  summer. 

WWTBR  Spobts. 

The  Colorado  Mountain  Club  held  its  annual  winter  outing  at  Fern  Lake,  March  10  to  19,  about  60  mem 
bers  of  the  club  attending.  The  ski  and  tobogran  courses  were  In  better  shape  than  ever  before,  due  to 
work  done  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Tne  presence  at  this  outing  of  Lieutenant  Albizzi,  former 
ski  instructor  in  the  Italian  Army,  had  much  to  do  with  stimulating  interest  In  skiing. 

The  OUnger  Highlanders  held  their  first  winter  outing  at  Fern  Lake  during  the  early  part  of  April;  62 
boys  with  their  leaders  were  in  attendance. 

FOREOT  FlBES. 

Fires  have  been  few  in  number  and  small  in  extent,  considering  the  extremely  dry  condition  of  the  for- 
•sts.  There  were  six  fires  that  got  dangerous  starts,  but  all  were  extinguished  Yielore  they  had  burned 
more  than  an  acre  or  two,  at  the  most.  Two  were  caused  by  lightning  and  the  others  by  careless  visitors 
There  were  about  a  docen  smaller  fires,  which  were  promptly  extinguished  and  did  no  appreciable  damage. 

On  account  of  the  unusually  dry  weather,  special  precautions  were  taken  against  fires  on  July  4.  Fire- 
works of  every  description  wore  excluded  from  the  park.  As  a  result  of  this  precaution,  only  one  small  fire 
occurred  on  that  date. 

ACCIDEMTS. 

The  usual  small  accidents  occurred  to  rangers  and  road  men  in  the  regular  course  of  their  work.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  minor  accidents  to  vfiitors  climbing  Longs  Peak,  and  other  mountains.  The  only 
fatal  accident  occurred  on  August  1,  when  J.  E.  Kitts,  oiGredey,  Colo.,  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
sammit  of  Longs  Peak. 

Abbbsts. 

On  July  23  one  Fred  Claytozi,  representing  himself  variously  as  a  national  park  ranger  and  a  Colorado 
State  ranger,  was  arrested  at  Grand  Lake  by  Rancor  Eaton.  Clayton  drew  his  revciver  on  Eaton  and 
palled  the  trigger;  fortunately,  there  was  no  cartrlage  in  the  chamber,  although  there  were  loaded  car- 
tridges in  other  chambers  of  tne  gun.  Wliile  Clayton  was  attempting  to  cock  his  gun  a  seocAid  time  Eaton 
covered  him  with  his  revolver  and  secured  possession  of  the  weapon.  Clayton  was  turned  over  to  the 
sheriff  of  Grand  County  and  taken  to  the  coimty  jail  at  Hot  Sulphur  Springs.  Ranger  Eaton  swore  out  a 
complaint  against  Cla3rton  before  the  United  States  attorney  at  Denver. 

On  August  23,  J.  H.  French,  head  of  a  gang  of  confidence  men  who  had  been  operating  on  a  large  scale  all 
over  theUnlted  States,  was  arrested  in  the  Stanley  Hotel  by  Acting  Chief  Ranger  Allen.  Ranger  McCutch- 
eon,  and  City  Marshal  Walker  Lee,  of  Estes  Park.  The  prisoner  was  turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Van 
Cise  and  taken  to  l>enver. 

PBBHiOTeiuc  Stone. 

William  L.  Chalmers  reports  having  discovered  a  carved  stone  on  his  ranch,  3  miles  from  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  park  and  8  or  9  miles  south  of  Grand  Lake.  The  reported  find  was  made  in  June,  the  stone 
beins  found  several  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  inexplicable  feature  of  the  stone, 
weighing  60  pounds,  is  that  it  portrays  not  only  a  human  figure,  sonte  hioroglyphies,  and  the  outline  of  a 
mammoth,  but  also  two  animals  of  the  dinosaur  type  that  were  extinct  before  the  dawn  of  human  life. 

LAWStTir  TO  DeTBBSCINE  JUBISDICttON. 

On  July  27,  Lee  it  Shaw,  attorneys  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  obtained  permission  fft>m  Governor  Shocip  to 
bring  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Colorado  against  the  superintendent  of  the  park  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  National  Park  Servioe  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  authority  to  control  the 
commercial  use  of  roads  in  the  park.  The  suit  was  filed  on  August  5  in  the  Federal  district  court.  On 
September  7,  the  United  States  district  attorney  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss,  and  this  motion  has  not  yet  been 
heard. 

11172—22 IH^ 
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TTwvavAL  AscBimVr  Loiroe  Psix. 

In  midwlntar.  on  January  0,  Jack  C.  Moomaw,  of  Lyons,  Colo.,  climbed  Lqd^  Peak  akne,  pjing  up  (d 
Wild  Basin  on  ddis  and  dimblnx  the  south  side  of  the  peak. 

Prof.  James  W.  Alexander,  of  Princeton  UniTereity,  climbed  the  predpitous  side  of  Longi  Peak  on 
September  7.  He  made  the  ascent  from  Chasm  Lake  to  the  summit  ol  the  peak.  Two  previous  descents 
by  a  similar  route  have  been  claimed,  but  this  is  the  first  ascent  by  this  difficult  and  dangerous  route.  On 
September  10,  a  party  of  seven  members  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club,  induding  one  woman,  duplicated 
Professor  Alexander's  exploit.  They  used  a  75-foot  rope,  and  11  hours  were  consumed  in  making  ths 
ascent. 

MOUNT  McKlNLBY  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Hbhbt  p.  KAsnsNs,  Superintendent,  Nenana,  Alaska. 

Oknkbal  Statbmbmt. 

The  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  February  26, 1917;  the  esstmr 
boundary  was  extended  eastward  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty>ninth  mecldan  January  90,  1922.  Tbif 
park  is  situated  in  south  central  Alaska.  Its  dimensions  are  about  100  miles  northeast  and  southwest  and 
an  ayerage  of  about  264  miles  wide  north  and  south,  giving  an  area  of  2,646  square  mUea.  Its  altitude  it 
1,800  to  20,300  feet. 

Boundary  Subvxt. 

A  survey  party  Is  in  the  iMd  again  this  year  marking  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park;  their  operatioat 
last  year  coverea  only  a  portion  of  the  eastern  and  northern  boundaries. 

BXTILDnrOS  AND  Equipiont. 

Buildings  for  the  superintendent's  dwelling  and  office  were  constructed  at  McKinley  Park  Station  tna 
Ion  and  lumber  recovered  f^om  deserted  oonstruction  camps  along  the  railroad. 

Three  horses  with  harness,  sleigh,  wanm,  ridlnc  and  pack  saddles,  blacksmith  and  shoeing  outfit,  and 
harness  repair  outfit  have  been  purchased.  For  winter  travel  two  dog  teams  of  five  dogs  each,  with  skigbi^ 
harness,  dog  feed,  and  general  equipment  were  purchased. 

Fmss. 

No  fires  have  been  seen  or  reported  so  far  this  year. 

Ekplotxxs. 

On  November  1,  1921,  Marcus  V.  Tyler  reported  for  duty  as  ranger;  on  account  of  injurfed  he  rerignsd 
trom  the  service  December  9.    On  January  21, 1922,  Lewis  A.  Powfiss  reported  for  duty  as  ranger. 

FUBTHXB  EmNSON  OF  B0UNDAUX8  DlSmABLE. 

The  passage  of  the  Sutherland  hill  extending  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth 
meridian  has  added  to  the  park  a  wonderful  scenic  and  same  country,  but  more  recent  exploration  shews 
that  it  would  have  been  desirable  if  the  eastern  boundary  nad  been  extended  to  the  nllroad;  also  the  triaoskr 
of  hills  on  the  southeast  boundary  should  have  been  taken  in.  This  would  have  eliminated  all  poBsublt 
ohance  of  contention  on  the  southeastern  and  eastern  boundaries;  the  railroad  would  make  a  wcfl-defined 
boundary  line  that  nd  one  could  mistake.  The  northern  boundary  should  be  extended  north  5  miliet 
between  the  railroad  and  the  Toklat  River,  taking  in  a  winter  range  of  the  park  caribou  and  seveni  sheep 
licks  which  extend  over  the  boundary.  In  both  these  extension  areas  there  is  no  commerdal  timber  of 
agricultural  land. 

Roads  and  Tkailb. 

McKlnley  Park  Station,  on  the  Government  railroad,  is  beautifully  situated  for  an  entrance.  At  tUs 
point  a  strip  of  land  1  mile  wide  extending  into  the  park  nas  been  set  aside  by  Executive  order  for  entcanof 
and  admimstretive  purposes.  A  road  from  this  point  through  the  upper  passes  of  the  park  to  the  base  ef 
Mount  McKinley.  a  distance  of  about  85  mUes,  is  this  park's  most  urgent  need.  This  road  would  aflttd 
many  short  side  trips  into  the  higher  range  among  towering,  rugged  mountains  teeming  with  sheep  and 
caribou. 

The  superintendent.  Ranger  Powless,  and  two  prospectors  left  base  camp  at  McKinley  Park  Station 
July  7  with  a  four-horse  team  to  pioneer  a  road  into  the  park  to  the  Savage  River,  a  distance  of  12  mUes^ 
This  was  accomplished  In  two  days;  sufficient  material  was  hauled  In  to  build  a  small  supf>ly  cache  on  ths 
Savage  River,  unoe  then  the  park  survey  party  have  hauled  in  their  supplies  by  wagon  to  that  poinC 
Mr.  0.  J.  Murie,  who  has  charge  of  the  capturing  of  young  bull  caribou  in  the  park,  which  are  to  be  used 
in  experiments  to  be  conducted  by  the  Biological  Survey  to  increase  the  sixe  of  the  domestic  reindeer,  i» 
using  two  teams  of  two  horses  each  hauling  supplies  and  material  to  near  the  head  of  the  Savage  River,  * 
distance  of  20  miles  from  base  camp;  the  round  trip  Is  made  in  three  days  with  a  1,400-pound  load. 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission  Is  blazing  a  tredl  throuch  the  park  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district, 
erecting  small  tents  for  shelter  at  about  IS-mile  intervals;  signposts  are  being  placed  to  guide  the  traveler. 

Tbavxl. 

Many  persons  traveled  through  the  park  on  business  to  the  Kantishna  mining  district;  this  does  not 
include  prospectors.  Mr.  W.  F.  Chandler,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  accompanied  the  superintendent  on  one  of 
his  rounds  to  the  base  of  Mount  McKinley,  a  distance  of  85  miles,  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
wild  life  and  the  vast  bulk  and  ma)eitio  Beauty  of  Mount  McKinley.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  visitor  to  make  a  purely  park  vudt.  In  observing  the  great  need  for  trails  in  the  park  he  kindly  donatedf 
through  the  National  Qeogrephlo  Sodsty.  $1,000  to  be  exMnded  in  traU  buUdlng.  On  August  12, 1922,  Mr, 
W.  N.  Beach  and  Oeorge  mcm.  Oodley,  of  New  York,  started  on  an  extended  trip  through  the  parkto  observr 
its  interesting  features  and  take  modon  pictures  of  its  game.   Total  actual  park  visims  numbered  seven^ 

PBOTBonoN  or  Oaks. 


Caribou  and  mountain  sheep  are  Tory  plentlftil.  Recent  exploration  has  shown  that  in  iumjiier  ths 
minority  of  game  is  high  in  the  range,  praotically  along  the  snow  line.  Bear«Ddmooaeareiiot^erypleD 
tilUl  but  are  seen  occasionally. 
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few  Yiotatlone  u  dUBculty  doe  to  the  time  required  for  travel  to  isolated  points.   No  market  himtixig  to  any 
extent  has  been  going  on  along  tbe^wrk  boundaries  in  contrast  to  conditions  in 


During  tbe  year  there  has  been  very  little  hunting  within  the  park  boundaries.   Investigation  of  the 
f  ..-    ..   . ' p #-._._._     No  market  hunr—" 

previous  years. 

Mining. 

Prospecting  is  going  on  quite  extensively  within  the  park.  Only  two  well-defined  leads  of  silver-Dead 
ore  have  been  found  to  date,  but  numerous  very  good  float  samples  nave  been  picked  up. 

Rbcommbnoations. 

As  eerly  as  June  tourists  going  through  to  tbe  interior  of  Alaska  on  the  railroad  were  seeking  infonna- 
tioo  se  to  conditions  in  the  park  and  the  possibility  of  entering.  An  automobile  road  through  the  upper 
passes,  with  trails  into  the  higher  range,  are  ursent  needs. 

The  present  ranger  force  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  proper  patrolling  of  the  pack;  an  assistant,  four 
rangBR,  derk,  and  general  laborer  should  be  provided. 

ORAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  W.  Crosbt,  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon,  Arls. 

OENERAL  arATEM KNT. 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  established  by  act  of  Ckmgress  February  25, 1910,  is  situated  in  Coco- 
nino County,  Ariz.,  and  embraoes  d58  square  miles,  covering  108  miles  in  lengtn  of  the  windings  of  the  Colo- 
fBdo  River  m  its  bed  a  mile  below  the  earth's  surface.  The  titanic  main  gorge,  from  8  to  20  miles  wide  at  the 
top,  with  its  labyrinthal  side  canyons,  inner  mountainous  pealcs  and  precipices  done  in  kaleidoscopic  color- 
ine,  forms  "by  mr  the  most  sublune  of  all  earthly  spectacles." 

The  park  is  reached  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Railway,  a  branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  from  Williams 
OQ  the  main  line.  60  miles  to  the  south.  Motorists  traveling  the  National  Old  Trails  Bighway  turn 
north  at  Maine,  about  midway  between  Flagstaff  and  Williams.  The  north  rim  of  the  Canyon  is  reached 
by  motor  from  Lund.  Utah,  on  the  Union  Pacific  System  or  from  Marysvale.  Utah,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Qrande  Western  Railroad  through  Kanab,  Utah,  and  Fredonia,  Ariz.  Prior  to  its  establishment  as  a 
national  park  and  since  January,  1908,  the  area  was  reserved  as  a  national  monument,  under  charge  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

BmLDINGS. 

A  suitable  office  building  for  administrative  headquarters  was  begun  in  June,  1921,  completed  November 
1, 1921,  and  oocapied  a  week  later.  Suitable  quarters  for  the  permanent  park  force  were  started  and  a 
DHQ't  dormitory  was  completed  December  1, 1921 .    The  building  cares  ibr  a  docen  men  comlbrtably . 

A  storeroom  for  flood  supplies  was  completed  in  November.  1921.  A  small  clerk's  cottage  was  turned 
over  to  the  Public  Health  Service  doctor  for  an  office.  An  old  house  fbrmerly  occupied  by  the  general 
foranan  and  his  fiunlly  was  improved  and  furnished  the  doctor  for  Uvins  quarters.  Another  dd  cottage 
was  improved  and  furnishes  quarters  for  a  woman  derk.  The  old  office  building  was  converted  into 
oomlortable  Uving  quarters  for  the  chief  ranger. 

As  no  water  was  supplied  to  the  men's  dormitory  and  no  toilet  facilities  induded,  a  toilet  and  bathhouse 
iQ  eomhiiiatlon  with  a  needed  woodshed  was  constructed  adjacent  to  the  dormitory.  This  was  completed 
in  August,  1982,  and  is  a  much  appreciated  improvement. 

Loog-eontamidated  improvements  to  the  old  cabin  occupied  by  the  superintondent  were  begun  in  June, 
UB2,  and  practKially  oomi^eted  In  August.  A  new  house  for  the  general  foreman  has  been  begun  and  is 
now  under  way.  llie  dd  mess  house  has  been  transformed,  during  the  early  summer  of  1922,  into  comfort- 
able quarten  lor  the  chief  derk  and  Indudes  a  separate  small  apartment  which  will  provide  cozy  living 
qoarters  for  a  couple  if  necessary. 

Several  necessary  minor  structures,  such  as  separate  storehouses  for  paints,  dls,  and  coal,  and  temporary 
dieds  for  housing  the  trucks  and  the  passenger  automobiles  have  been  erected  reeently.  The  blacksmith 
shop  has  been  removed  and  reerected  in  a  better  location.  The  stable  corral  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
witn  a  room  ag^nst  the  stable  for  packing  outfits,  etc. 

Other  minor  improvements  to  buildings  have  been  made  as  needed  and  as  possible.  In  the  spring  of 
1922  a  general  relocation  of  the  tent  quarters  for  laborers,  the  material  piles  Cumber,  etc.),  and  a  general 
cleaning  t^  of  the  service  area,  especfallv  with  regard  to  that  portion  adjacent  to  the  railway  station  and 
in  view  of  visitors,  was  made  with  muchunprovement,  resulting  in  the  care  of  property  as  weu  as  in  appear- 

Equipment  and  Stttpues. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1922  the  park  was  lackingin  equipment  for  work,  especially  in  road 
machinery.  Consequently,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  1922  appropriations  had  to  be  expended  for 
madiinery  and  tools.  Nearly  120,000  was  invested  in  such  equipment,  and  it  is  practically  all  now  an  hand 
and  in  good  condition  fbr  future  work.  The  equipment  of  this  park  is  still  defldent  in  several  respects 
thoogh  it  is  hoped  to  remedy  the  situation  economically  in  the  near  future. 

A  moderate  stock  of  supplies  is  desirable  here,  because  of  the  distance  from  markets,  in  order  that  work 
may  not  be  delayed  and  that  excessive  costs  for  them  may  be  avoided.  Some  such  supplies  have  been 
aoeunmlated  dnnng  the  past  year,  though  more  are  needed  and  are  bdne  accumulated. 

After  the  acqulsiaon  of  supplies  and  equipment,  work  on  the  roads,  buildings,  trails,  etc.,  was  vigorously 
poshed  until  late  in  the  fall.  Then  winter  conditions  necessitated  the  interruption  of  operations  and 
soon  afterwards  it  became  necessary  to  shut  aO  all  work  and  expense  as  far  as  possible. 

Chanob  in  Supebintendenct. 

Superintendent  Reaburn  resigned  December  5,  1921,  and  Superintendent  White,  of  Sequda  National 
Park,  was  sent  here  temporarily  as  acting  superintendent,  remaining  in  charge  until  February  15,  1922, 
when,  relieved  by  the  present  superintendent,  he  returned  to  Sequoia  National  Park. 

WOBX  ACCOMPUSHED. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  1922,  the  tdephone  and  traU  to  Phantom  Ranch  was  completed,  and  the 
crew  benn  the  latter  part  of  February  to  nu^e  much  needed  improvements  to  the  Kalbab  Trail  fix>m  the 
Tonto  Plateaa  northerly  to  the  bridge  at  the  river.  This  work  was  completed  late  in  March.  The  last  of 
May,  a  crew  was  sent  back  to  Phantom  Ranch  for  the  resumption  of  work  on  extending  the  tdephone  line 
to  tlie  north  rim,  which  work  was  completed  in  July.    Inddentally,  some  repairs  were  made,  where 
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necessary,  by  the  telephone  crew  to  the  trail  up  Bright  Angel  Creek,  between  Phantom  Ranch  and  tbe 
north  rim. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  1922  fiscal  vear  financial  condition*  necessitated  the  utmost  econoniy 
in  the  operations  of  the  park.  Consequently,  the  minimum  of  labor  was  employed  and  large  operatians 
were  impossible.  Special  attention  was  given  to  Inventorying  the  Government  property;  to  colleeciiig, 
arranging,  and  putting  it  in  good  order;  to  estimating  the  deficiencies  of  materials,  suppues,  and  equipment, 
and  preparing  to  remedy  these  defects  at  the  first  opportunity;  to  cleaning  up  and  putting  in  presentable 
conmiion  the  service  area  of  the  park;  to  planning  for  a  proper  organization  for  the  park  fbi^  so  that  vitli 
the  advent  of  the  new  fiscal  year  the  work  to  be  done  might  ga(lorward  expeditiously,  smoothly,  and  elB- 
cien  tly .  All  of  these  were  accomplished  with  considerable  satisfaction  in  spite  of  some  tremendous  obstacles 
and  unfavorable  conditions  of  weather  and  otherphysical  or  personal  circumstances. 

One  of  the  greatest  embarrassments  encountered  was  in  the  confused  condition  of  the  aoeoonts  and  other 
records  of  this  office,  and,  with  insufficient  office  force  (one  clerk  only),  the  difficulties  of  stTaightenisg 
out  the  accounts  at  opportunities  to  be  found  outside  of  the  time  required  (or  daily  current  demands  were 
enormous.  The  revision  of  the  office  records  had  not  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  bat 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  toward  that  end,  which  it  Is  noped  to  reach  promptly  now. 

Information  Room. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  a  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  DaUy  Easle  newspaper  visited  thb 
park.  The  members  of  this  party  voluntarily  made  up  a  fund  of  $1 ,835.30  and  donated  it  for  the  constru^ 
tion  of  a  suitable  park  information  building.  Later  it  was  arranged  that  this  fund  should  be  used  for  as 
information  room  in  the  new  office  building  instead  of  for  a  separate  building.  The  room  has  been  built 
and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  park  visitors.    It  is  a  great  convenience. 

E  (Torts  have  been  made  to  accumulate  a  reference  library  of  literature  relating  to  this  park  and  the  locality, 
also  books  for  a  circulatine  library  for  the  use  of  the  permanent  park  employees  and  the  r&ddents  of  Grand 
Canyon .  Fifty  reference  books  have  been  loaned  by  the  Arizona  State  I.  niverslty  Library,  and  individual 
contributions  nave  been  made  by  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb.  of  Grand  Canyon,  Miss  M.  H.  &(addux  and  Mis 
Booram.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Grace  Weekly,  of  Marshall,  III.,  and  others. 

A  coUection  of  wild  flower  speolmens  for  public  display  In  the  information  room  has  been  begun;  over  40 
distinct  varieties  have  so  far  oeen  prepared. 

A  coUection  of  minerals  from  the  park  has  been  made,  but  not  completed.  It  is  Intended  for  proMr 
display  in  the  information  room.  Generous  contributions  to  the  collection  have  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  w. 
Bass,  of  Grand  Canyon. 

A  collection  of  photographs  showing  typical  views  of  the  other  national  parks  is  also  being  made  for  dis- 
play In  the  information  room. 

PuBuc  Camp  GsotTNDe. 

The  public  camp  grounds  at  Grand  Canyon  were  enlarged  and  improved.  Further  additions  and  im- 
provements are  now  being  planned.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  owners  of  "Bowe  We&,"  some 
oamping  fiacilitles  fbr  the  puolic  have  been  opened  up  on  park  lands  at  this  point  about  3  miles  westerlv 
ftom  Grand  Canyon.  The  ranger  in  charge  of  the  camp  grounds  has  recdved  numerous  weU-mflrited 
commendations  on  the  appearance  and  conaitlon  of  the  grounds  at  all  times. 

Roads. 

The  main  road  work  of  the  year  1922  was  done  on  the  Hermit  Rim  Road,  where  a  stretch  of  about  ooe- 
thlrd  mile  was  reconstructed.  Much  more  extensive  work  was  planned  and  the  necessary  eqnipDMat 
obtained  for  it,  but  circumstances  prevented  more  being  accomplished.  The  road  east  to  Desert  View  has 
been  satisfactorily  maintained  at  a  reasonable  expense  and,  incidentally,  some  minor  improvements  made 
in  its  lines  and  grades.  The  branch  road  to  Yavapai  Point  has  been  largely  regraded  with  considerable 
improvement. 

Tbails. 

The  trails  have  been  maintained  in  good  condition.  The  Hermit  Trail,  on  which  a  caretaker  is  constantly 
employed,  has  been  maintained  in  such  excellent  condition  as  to  warrant  general  praise  tram  its  users  and 
to  furnish  a  model  for  other  trail  maintenance.  The  KiUbab  Trail  to  the  north  rim  has  been  nudntained  in 
passable  and  fairly  satisfactory  condition  in  spite  of  its  regrettable  location  in  some  sections  and  despi^ 
extraordinary  trame  on  the  south  portion  of  it  during  the  construction  of  Phantom  Ranch.  In  the  spnng 
the  more  difficult  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  sections  of  this  trail,  horn  the  Tonto  Plateau  to  the  river, 
were  widened,  drained,  and  generally  improved  so  as  to  approach  the  condition  of  the  Hermit  Trail  if  not 
to  equal  the  latter. 

Paths. 

The  paths  on  the  rim  near  Grand  Canypn  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  for  most  of  the  year.  Consid- 
erable work  will  have  to  be  done  and  expense  incurred  if  these  paths  are  to  be  made  satisfactory  throofb 
the  winter.  A  new  footpath  has  been  recently  completed  along  the  rim  from  Bright  Angel  Hotel  to  toe 
Powell  Monument  at  Hopi  Point.    The  views  obtainable  from  this  path  are  spectacular. 

Sewebs  and  Water  Sutrur. 

Some  extensions  of  th^  sewers  In  the  service  area  have  been  made,  but  the  present  capacity  of  the  disposal 
plant,  with  the  already  high  duty  demanded  of  it  by  the  hotels,  has  limited  the  developnient  of  the  park 
S3rstem.  At  this  time  It  hardly  seems  practicable  to  enlarge  ftuther  our  system  and  impossible  to  provide 
any  extension  to  the  public  camp  srounds.  Consequentlv,  the  latter  have  been  provided  with  sanitary 
privies  accordine  to  plans  obtained  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  Apparentlv,  the  present  needs  oC 
the  camp  grounds  are  thus  met  satlsfiictorily.  Flush  tanks  can  not,  of  course,  be  Installed  until  a  prop« 
water  supply  to  the  camp  grounds  is  effected. 

No  changes  have  ooctured  in  the  water  supply  except  for  minor  extensions  among  our  new  qoartars, 
some  small  rearrangements  to  avoid  waste  or  to  increase  efficiency,  and  the  construction  of  the  bathfaoose 
for  the  men.  The  desirability  of  the  extension  of  the  water  supply  system  to  the  public  camp  grounds  is 
great  and  constantly  Increasing,  but  it  is  Impracticable  under  present  conditions. 

Telephone  Ststem. 

The  telephone  system  belonging  to  the  park  has  been  entirely  overhauled  and  ImprovM  sinoe  the  eom- 
pletlon  of  the  line  across  the  canyon  in  July.    It  is  now  In  satisfactory  condition. 
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!  PUBUC  Utojtibs. 

I      The  AtchisoQ,  Topokft  di  Santa  Fe  Railway  Go.  has  contlnaed  to  serve  the  park  even  more  satisfiictorUy 
j    than  in  previous  years.    We  are  fortunate  in  hAvlng  tbis  corporation  and  its  ooworkers,  the  Fred  Harvey 
'    Co.,  to  rely  on  for  the  rail  transportation  and  hotel  servloe  to  the  public.    Both  orgaoiiations  are  exper- 
ienced, competent,  and  with  weu^established  reputations.    They  strive  constantly  to  live  up  fully  to  their 
ideate  and  past  records  and  to  enhance  their  enviable  standings. 

When  the  record-breaking  crowds  of  June,  1022,  visited  the  park  to  the  number  of  22,000, 12,000  more 
thaa  any  prior  monthly  record,  the  services  were  maintained  satlsCactorUy  to  all,  and  no  hitches  or  cause 
fJor  complaint  occurred. 

The  raUway  company  has  made  some  substantial  improvements  in  its  trackage  and  yard  layout  the 
past  year,  and  completed  the  protection  of  its  water-supply  Installation  to  the  satisfaction  of  ttie  Park 
Service  and  its  advisors,  the  Riblic  Health  Service.  The  Harvey  Co.  has  also  improved  its  fEMsilities  in 
several  minor  ways.  An  important  addition  to  their  facilities  was  the  construction  of  a  remarkable  group 
ofstone  buildings  near  the  Junction  of  Bri|dit  Angel  Creek  with  the  Colorado  River.  The  highest  degree  of 
artistry  was  employed  in  the  work  and  the  results  are  uniquely  attractive  and  interesting.  "  Phantom 
Ranch,"  as  the  place  has  been  named,  is  a  mile  vertically  below  the  north  rim  of  the  canyon  and  will 
undoubtedly  prove  a  wonderful  attraction,  especially  to  our  winter  visitors. 

The  railway  company  has  talren  one  step  of  loeBtimable  importance  the  past  year.  It  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  secure  from  the  firm  of  Oraham,  Anderson,  Proost  &  White,  of  Chicago,  a  oomprehensivfr 
plan  lor  die  development  of  their  faeiUtiea  to  give  move  eatisfaotory  serves  to  visitors  of  the  luture. 

Involved  with  the  actual  development  of  the  railway  and  Harvey  companies'  facilities  are  those  devel- 
omnents  of  the  Park  Service,  particularly  buildings,  roads,  and  fiacillties  in  Its  service  area  at  Grand  Canyon. 
Gooaequently,  while  obliged  to  provide  suiuble  quarters  and  other  buildings  and  facilities  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  park  pending  the  approval  of  final  plans  for  all,  every  effort  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  avoid,  temporarily,  permanent  construction  or  expenditures  wmch  may  not  properly  fit  into- 
the  ultimate  plans.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  may  be  settled  upon  before  another  year. 

Forest  Fiesv. 

No  serious  flree  have  oocurred  in  the  park  the  past  year.  Our  patrols  have  been  regularly  maintained.. 
A  lew  small  fires  have  been  discovered  and  extinguished  by  the  rangers  or  others  before  much  damage.- 
oocurred. 

Wild  Aiomals,  Bmps,  aio)  Fzsh. 

Wild  life  in  the  park  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  under  the  protection  afforded  it  by  the  service..  BTrd; 
are  more  numerous  and  are  becoming  tamer.  The  past  winter  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  one  for  the  beau- 
tibil  "Aberf  eray  squirrel,  so  attractive  to  visitors,  but  the  sprlne  increases  seem  to  have  been  large. 
Deer  are  becoming  more  in  evidence  in  the  park  and  would,  with  but  little  help  from  us,  become  a  decl^d 
attraction  to  visitors.  A  few  small  tanks  to  furnish  drinking  places  seems  to  be  the  need  to  this  end ,  and 
it  is  planned  to  supply  them  the  coming  year  at  a  small  expense. 

The  planting  of  trout  in  one  or  two  oT  the  clear-water  tributaries  to  the  Colorado  River,  while  not  as 
soooessiul  as  desired,  has  produced  some  results.    It  should  be  repeated  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Flowbbb  amp  Txmp. 

Flowers  in  the  park  below  the  rims  of  the  canyon  are  extremelv  varied  and  beautiful  in  their  successive^ 
seasons,  bat  flowers  on  the  rims  are  much  scarcer  than  they  should  be  because  of  the  cattle  grazing.  Were 
the  latter  aboUshed,  few  parks  would  outdo  Qrand  Canyon  with  their  floral  displays. 

The  trees  in  the  park  seem  to  have  come  through  the  post  year  very  well.  A  few  pines  on  the  south  rim,, 
widely  scattered,  have  been  attacked  by  the  pine  beetle  and  killed.  On  the  north  rim  the  pine  beetle 
Dfejtation  has  been  so  serious  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Anl- 
cultme  has  actually  cut  down  4,220  trees  in  the  Ksibab  National  Forest  and  1,440  in  the  park  adjoining 
in  an  effort  to  suppress  the  pest.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  cut  down  on  the  park  is  oO  per  cent  of 
the  infestation. 

AviAnoM. 

In  June,  1921,  the  first  aerial  flight  over  the  Grand  Canyon  was  made  by  Lieut.  Alexander  Pearsoif.. 
Aviation  Service,  United  States  Army,  in  a  biplane.  (Bee  report  of  the  Director  National  Park  Service 
lor  1921.)  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Pearson  made  his  flights  Hall  O.  Bullen  also  flew  over  the  canyon 
in  a  plane,  bnt  did  not  descend  below  the  rims. 

August  8,  1922,  R.  V.  Thomas,  with  Ellsworth  L.  Kolb,  of  Grand  Canyon,  as  cameraman,  flow  up  from 
Williams  and  made  the  first  landing  in  Grand  Canyon  on  "Ttfrtle  Head,'*  a  promontory  of  the  Tonto 
Plateau,  northeasterly  from  El  Tovar  Hotel  about  2^  miles  and  3,000  feet  below  the  hotel.  He  flew  out 
to  Williams  the  following  day  safely.  Ten  days  later  he  repeated  the  performance  with  cameraman  An- 
thony B.  Ugrln,  of  the  ''Fox  Weekly"  moving  pictures  company. 

The  success  of  these  flights  and  landings,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  successful  development  of 
oommerdal  aviation  in  Europe,  compels  the  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the  major  din '.cullies  of  adminis- 
tration and  protection  in  this  park,  because  of  the  sepvation  between  its  north  and  south  rims,  would  be 
obviated  by  the  establishment  of  official  airplane  service  for  those  purposes.  Two  days  are  now  required 
for  the  ponage  of  the  canyon  by  trail,  which  renders  it  practically  impossible  to  send  help  against  flro 
or  for  similar  emergeocies. 

Pebsowmsl. 

The  death  of  C.  A.  Brandt  in  December,  1921,  removed  from  the  canyon  one  of  its  best  known  figures. 
Mr.  Brandt,  as  manager  of  the  El  Tovar  Hotel  for  17  years,  had  endeared  himself  to  thousands  of  travelers. 

Trail  Foreman  Rees  B-.  Grlllths  was  killed  by  a  rock  slide  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  improv- 
ing the  Xaibab  Trail,  on  February  6,  1922.  He  was  buried  near  the  spot  at  a  point  Ijeside  the  trail  near 
Phantom  Ranch  and  a  suitable  bronse  tablet  has  been  placed  at  his  grave  through  the  cooperation  of 
his  friends  and  associates. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Rice,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  former  resident  physician,  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1921  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Schnuck,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  January  13, 1922. 
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Wbatheb. 

Throagiioat  the  year  obMTvatloiu  and  reports  as  to  temperature,  wind,  sunshine,  etc.,  an  msde. 
Weather  forecasts  are  posted  dally  for  the  information  of  park  visitors. 

Weather  conditions  for  the  year,  September  1,  1921,  to  August  31,  1922,  are  shown  in  the  foUowiog 
summary: 

Average  daily  mean  maximum  temperature 61. 7B 

A verage  dally  mean  minimum  temperature 34.  W 

Average  dally  mean  temperature 48.  Jl* 

Average  monthly  maximum  temperature 74.9" 

Average  monthly  minimum  temperature 17. Of 

Total  precipitation inches..    16.3' 

Total  snowfall do S8.1* 

Total  number  of  clear  days 201 

Total  number  of  cloudy  days » 

Total  number  of  partly  cloudy  days IS 


Tkavzl  STATiancs. 


Total 
attend- 
ance. 

By  train. 

By  automobile. 

Date. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Total. 

South 
rim. 

North 
rim. 

Total 

1921. 
October 

6,800 
2,fi02 

3,911 
3  530 
31214 
4,044 
7;  596 
21,974 
11,070 
8,9iafl 
7;  743 

3,370 

2  169 
2,505 

3,909 
3,490 
2,629 
2,487 

3  869 
6.594 
5,534 

>       2,635 
2,356 

669 

4,039 

2  169 
2,505 

3,909 

3  628 
3,198 
3,341 
4,737 

16.932 
6,660 
4,298 
3,914 

2,714 

2 

2 

16 

703 

,     2,859 

4.810 

3.852 

3,996 

3,411 

47 

2,7a 

1.141 

'gj 

1922. 
Jannary ,  

2 

February 

38 
509 
854 

878 
10,338 
1,126 
1.663 
1,558 

2 

March...                     ... 

le 

April 

im 

May.: ::;:::: :::::::;::::::: 

2.89 

Junn r 

232 
558 
619 
418 

tofi 

July 

MU 

A-ugust 

Xm 

September 

X^ 

Total 

84,700 

41,537 

17,698 

59,230 

23.596 

1,874 

2S,<A 

SUOemefU  thowkig  autOTUtMle  travel  hy  Slattt  to  Orand  Canyon  Nathnal  Park  from  October  1,  idtl,  to  Sep 

tember  90,  im. 


•                           state. 

South  lim. 

North  Elm. 

Totals. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Autos. 

Pas. 

Affvbftnift... 

6 

36 

1,544 

438 

1,652 

20 

3 

24 

12 

15 

310 

128 

165 

204 

17 

35 

11 

8 

61 

6 

179 

10 

244 

67 

174 

201 

55 

18 

150 

6,394 

1,351 

63 

5 

57 

36 

37 

932 

402 

521 

888 

50 

113 

175 
18 
531 
35 
793 
207 
529 
674 
174 

6 

36 

1,554 

446 

1,672 

20 

3 

24 

12 

18 

313 

129 

166 

296 

17 

35 

13 

8 

18 

Arkanms 

liO 

Ari'-ona 

10 

8 

20 

43 
24 
75 

Colorado 

r4ii{fnrniA 

COTinm^tlcnt 

Delaware 

i 

Florida 

SI 

Georgia 

ss 

Td^ihn. 

3 
3 

1 
1 
2 

13 
27 
3 
2 
6 

40 

lUinols 

9» 

TnrtlftTiii 

405 

Iowa 

SS3 

Kansas ^    . 

SM 

Kentucky 

30 

T^ii<!riMia, , 

111 

Montana  . 

2 

10 

40 

Maryland 

» 

Massachusetts 

4 
1 

16 
2 

65               lift 

Mftinw .. 

7 

179 

10 

244 

20 

MIchigRTi         

51 

Mississippi 

35 

Mi8S0i?rr  - 

TOS 

MlnnAwitA 

1 
3 
2 
6 

5 
11 

3 
27 

68               911 

New  York 

177 

203 

61 

540 

New  Mexico 

677 

New  Jersey 

201 
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Tbavkl  STAnsnca— Continued. 

etaUment  thowhiff  wUmobiU  travd  6y  StateM  to  Grand  Canyon  NaUonal  Park  from  Odtitur  1, 19M1,  to  Sep- 

teviber  SO,  IMt^-Cotktinnod. 


State. 

South  rim. 

North  rim. 

Totals. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

Autos. 

Pass. 

0 

11 

136 

17 

22 

249 

253 

30 

118 

11 

6 

41 

521 

12 

8 

10 

3 

68 

53 

26 

15 

15 

4 

1 

I 

20 

27 

34 

415 

60 

74 

830 

776 

123 

350 

20 

18 

121 

27 
30 
11 
220 
150 
00 
42 
82 
14 
2 
12 
18 
41 
67 
107 

9 

13 

139 

17 

23 

249 

254 

89 

122 

11 

6 

42 

521 

12 

307 

10 

3 

71 

54 

32 

17 

15 

4 

1 

3 

4 

29 

27 

Kerada... 

2 
8 

6 

27 

40 

Nebraska 

442 

Korth  r^rotfna ..... 

60 

North  Dakota 

1 

2 

76 

Oktahoma 

SdO 

Ohio 

2 

11 

786 

Ongon . 

123 

'P*iih5ylTaiiia..... 

4 

15 

374 

#iho4eT<fiand... 

29 

Santh  CMwMnp^ 

18 

-South  Dakota 

1 

1 

123 

-Texas 

1.7g 

'Tennwsee .....  .  ^  . 

Utah 

200 

1,209 

^'18 

V1™i«lA    . 

Vermont 

ii 

w^shinRt^.     ,     . 

3* 

1 
6 
2 

0 
4 
23 
4 

220 

163 

Vymning.- 

02 

w^  viivfriin 

46 

nijitif^  '^f  Oolu'ffHa 

32 

Oioada 

14 

Ptmnark 

2 

Hawaii 

12 

Mexieo 

18 

Motorcycles 

41 

MiiiHifmf>fniff... 

68 
232 

130 

TT^pi*lf.^;M^ 

40 

65 

105 

330 

Total 

7,432 

23,596 

458 

i,»r4 

7,890 

25,470 

Tr^p«^.«^..U>,^Mp»^P^^^<U.,.,u,,>men^ 


SO, 
▲xrroMOBiLx. 


Kind  of  automobile  tilp. 


Persons 
carried. 


IMwtView 

Grand  View 

Sennit  Rim  drive 
Other  trips 

Total 


SADDLE  ANIMALS. 


Kind  Of  trail  tilp. 


PeFBODS 

making 
traU  trips. 


Hermit  cabins 

Hermit  cabins  and  loop 

Phantom  Ranch 

Bright  Angel  Trail  to  river . . . 
Brleht  Angel  Trail  to  plateau 

faddle  horse  trips  on  rim 

liiKeQaneous 

Total : 


800 

840 

20 

6,289 

470 

1,420 

15 


0,434 
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RBOemcSNDATIONa. 

BttOdingB.-^A  suitable  building  wherein  meetings  of  various  kinds  may  be,  held  by  the  osmpen  and 
other  visitors  and  by  the  residents  of  the  community  is  badly  needed  here.  While  the  Harvey  Co.  is 
extremely  generous  in  its  invitations  to  the  residents  to  attend  entertainvnents  given  at  El  Tovar,  such 
courtesies  can  not  fill  the  need  for  rooms  for  lodge  meetings,  public  meetings,  entertainments,  etc.,  thtt 
are  the  proper  and  roffular  fonctioas  of  a  healthy  eonmuuiity.  Neither  do  courtesies  from  the  management 
of  El  Tovar  supply  tnese  needs  to  campers  or  to  other  visitors  not  guests  of  the  hotel.  The  need  of  a  oonn- 
munity  building  is  evident.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  Park  Service  shall  be  enabled  by  a  proper  anproori- 
ation  to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter,  cooperation  from  other  sources  will  enable  the  prompt  erection  of  an 
entirely  satisfactory  structure. 

A  garage  is  needed  for  the  proper  care  and  repair  of  the  park  automobiles.  The  only  garage  available  is 
that  of  the  Fred  Harvey  Co.,  and  the  service  should  have  its  own  for  various  reasons.  Certain  shop  fbcUities 
for  the  repair  of  the  otner  equipment  of  the  park  should  be  provided. 

.  Road8.-^B.oaA  improvements  are  much  needed  for  the  proper  use  of  the  park  by  its  visitors  and  for  its 
proner  development.    A  special  report  on  road  improvements  has  been  submitted. 

TYailt.—New  trails  and  the  material  Improvement  of  the  old  ones  are  needed  to  the  same  ends  as  in  ttat 
case  of  roads. 

•  Lighthuf.— At  present  the  electric  current  used  in  the  park  woric  is  supplied  from  the  steam  generating 
station  of  the  railway  company.  Its  cost  is  high  (30  cents  per  kilowatt-^our).  largely  due  to  the  hi^  cost 
of  water  here.  The  generating  plant  is  reported  to  be  overloaded  already,  and  the  demands  of  the  railway 
oompanv  itself  are  increasing  on  it .  It  is  understood  that  a  limitation  to  the  supply  for  park  use  is  imminent. 
AVen  if  tnis  source  of  supply  is  not  eventuallv  denied.  To  reduce,  therefore,  the  cost  of  current,  to  enable 
A  larger  use  of  it  for  service  and  public  benefit  (such  for  instance  as  lights  in  the  privies  of  the  public  camp 
grounds),  and  to  enable  the  service  to  have  the  numerous  advantages  of  its  own  electric  plant,  it  is  stroii|^ 
recommended  that  a  suitable  explosion-engine  generating  station  be  provided  for  the  park  at  the  earhest 
possible  moment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  current  to  us  would  be  cut  to  ono^fifth  or  one^xth  oar 
present  figures  besides  giving  us  the  other  advantages  mentioned,  and  that  such  a  properly  designed  plant 
;would  readily  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Qboboe  B.  Dobs,  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Lafayette  National  Park  is  now  nearing  the  end  of  its  best  season.  The  number  of  its  visitors  has  beeo 
the  greatest  yet  recorded,  and  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  it  has  equaUy  been  great  and  many  sided. 
Railroad,  State,  and  towns  have  all  contributed  in  giving  the  park  publicity,  but  its  best  publicity  has 
come  from  the  enthusiasm  of  its  visitors  and  the  pleasant  memories  of  their  visit  they  have  taken  off  to 
both  near  and  distant  States  and  many  cities. 

A  Qbsat  Educational  Instbumbnt. 

The  more  serious  aspects  of  the  park,  biologic,  historical,  and  geologic,  have  occupied  an  equal  place  with 
the  recreational  ones  in  the  minds  of  its  visitors,  and  the  park  bids  fiair  to  become  no  less  a  great  educational 
instrument  than  a  means  to  health  and  pleasure.  It  has  been  visited  this  year  by  numerous  men  of  scLence, 
who  each  in  his  own  field  has  found  great  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Frederick  v.  Coville,  botanist  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  visited  the  park  officially,  stashing  with  the  superintendent  for  a  week,  to  investigata 
its  botamcal  conditions  and  the  opportunity  it  presents  for  experimental  plantine,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  Chief 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  dispatched  Mr.  McAtee  to  the  park  for  a  similar  perioa  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  food  plants  in  its  lakes  with  reference  to  sanctuary  for  water  fowl. 

Tax  MoTOB  Campino  Pboblbic. 

The  most  important  new  development  in  the  park  this  year  is  that  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale  o 
motor  camping.  There  seems  no  limit  but  that  of  the  provision  of  good  camp  sites  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  may  grow  as  a  feature  of  the  park.  It  lies  so  easily  within  touring  range  from  all  the  Eastern  States 
with  their  ^reat  citv  populations,  and  so  many  people  now  have  motors,  that  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  park  with  its  striking  scenery,  its  bracing  aif,  and  wonderful  outlook  on  the  ocean  must  draw  in  the 
future  an  immense  number  of  those  attracted  by  these  things  who  can  make  it  the  objective  of  a  motor 
Journey. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  camp-site  Question  is  serious,  however.  Such  sites  must  be  attractive  to 
be  worthy  of  the  park  and  make  the  motorists'  stay  in  it  a  climax  to  their  Journey.  They  must  be  pro- 
vided with  pure,  abundant  water.  They  must  occupy  level  ground  accessible  to  motors,  rare  in  this  rocky, 
mountainous,  and  wooded  country.  Sanitation  must  be  provided  for,  and  opportunity  for  superrisiac 
by  the  park  ranger  force  at  not  too  great  expense.  Such  conditions  can  be  met  only  by  the  establishing  of 
definite  camping  grounds  involving  considerable  initial  cost,  but  the  feature  is  too  great  in  its  possibilities 
to  be  neglected  and  adeq^uate  appropriation  should  be  made  for  it. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  motor-camp  travel  to  the  park  has  been  the  wide  area  from  which  it  comes,  as 
far  to  the  south  as  Mississippi  and  to  the  west  as  our  (Central  States,  and  the  interest  which  these  more  dis- 
tant travelers  take  in  a  namre  and  scenery  that  is  new  to  them  is  delic^tful.  Another  striking  feature  is 
the  widely  various  types  of  people  Journeying  in  this  way,  and  deiightlng  in  it.  It  puts  all  classes  and  all 
fortunes— so  there  be  a  motor  only— on  a  practical  equality,  and  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  travel  while 
forming  in  itself  a  liberal  education  in  self-help  and  in  the  school  of  nature. 

BSTABUSRiaCNT  OF  OBOTTP  CAKPS. 

Another  feature  of  conspicuous  interest  In  the  park  this  season  has  been  the  establishment  of  group  camps, 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  leading  the  way  in  this  and  making  a  notable  success  of  It.  Its  camp 
was  pitched  on  the  wooded,  rocky  shore  of  a  lake  surrounded  by  cliffs  and  mountains  with  the  beauttfiv 
Somes  Sound  Fiord  an  easy  walk  away  and  boating  from  Southwest  Harbor  a  feature  of  camp  life. 

Two  successive  camps,  of  some  60  members  each,  were  held  by  the  club  in  August,  each  lasting  for  a  fort* 
night,  and  a  wholesomer  or  happier  life— climbing,  trampins,  fishing,  sailing,  picnlcVing,  and  bathing- it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine.  So  successful  was  it  that  the  club,  contrary  to  its  custom  or  seeking  annuialiv 
different  ground  for  camping,  looks  forward  to  making  such  a  camp  in  the  park  a  regular  event  in  its  veariV 

Srogram,  returning  to  it  like  the  birds  with  each  new  season.    The  food  cost  to  the  camp  members  was 
)  cents  a  day  and  the  fare  was  good,  while  the  journey  was  made  by  boat  from  Boston  and  the  coat  to  each 
of  preparing  ground  and  pitching  tent  was  slight. 
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This  oommimlty  ounptng,  as  It  may  be  called,  representing  some  ohib  or  other  group,  is  bound  to  grow  to 
large  proportions  in  LAiayette  Park,  accessible  as  it  is  bv  sea  as  well  as  land  from  New  Yorlc  eastward. 
A  great  opportonity  oilers  itseif  for  boys'  camps  that  probably  will  be  taken  advantage  of  this  coming  season 
on  a  moderate  initial  scale  for  boys  from  New  York  City,  funds  being  contributed  for  cost  of  transportation 
aod  the  camp  being  mad^  a  goal  for  boys  to  strive  for  to  whom  the  outing  will  be  a  real  experience  and 
form  a  vahiable  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

Map  and  LmiuLTUBx. 

A  new  map  of  the  park  and  of  Mount  Desert  Island  has  Just  been  issued  by  the  Qeolo^oal  Survey  in  Ita 
topographic  series,  with  an  account  of  the  island's  geology  upon  Its  back  compiled  by  Mr.  Wood,  editor 
of  the  survey,  and  an  account  of  the  trees  of  thepark  written  oy  the  superintendent  has  just  been  printed 
far  it  by  the  Riverside  Frees  under  the  title  of  The  Acadian  Forest. 

ZION*  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Waltbb  Rxtbsch,  Acting  Superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

OsmEBAL  Statbxint. 

Zkm  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  November  10,  1910.  A  portion  of  the  area 
was  originally  set  aside  as  a  national  monument  bv  presidential  proclamation  July  31, 1900,  under  the  n 


*'tfukuntuweap."  The  monument  area  was  enlarged  bv  presidential  oroclamation  March  18,  lOlS,  and 
named  "Zioo/'  the  name  given  the  canybn  by  the  earliest  settlers.  The  park  contains  approximately 
lao  square  miles  or  76,fl00  acres  and  Is  located  in  the  almost  extreme  southern  part  of  Utah.  It  is  reached 
by  rail  and  motor  stage  and  by  private  motor  over  the  Arrowhead  Trail,  an  all-year  route  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  In  diarge  of  the  acting  superintendent  who  is  aided  by  one  permanent  and  one  temporary^ 
ranger. 

HEADQUAKTHtS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  a  snull  administration  building  was  constructed  Just  inside  the 

Kk  boundary.  The  building  was  designed  by  the  landscape  engineering  department  and  is  of  the  bnnga- 
style,  coDtainincT  three  rooms.  It  is  constructed  of  red  sandstone  and  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all 
tourists.  The  building  contains  the  superintendent's  office,  a  cheoklng  and  registering  office,  and  a  rest 
room  (or  tourists. 

Post  OFncB. 

The  summer  post  office  located  at  .Wylie  Way  Camp  has  again  proven  of  advantage  to  tourists,  as  mail 
•ad  parcel  post  service  are  available. 

Weathk*  Conditions. 

During  the  winter  of  1921-22  much  snow  fell  on  the  plateau,  above  the  canyon,  which  resulted  in  good 
giuinf  conditions  there  this  summer.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  there  was  a  heavy  rainfall 
and  a  longer  period  of  hot  weather  prevailed  this  season  than  last. 

Roads. 

The  heavy  rainfall  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to  the  roads.  The  bridge  in  the  sand  slide  was  partly 
washed  out  and  the  bridge  near  the  Wylie  Camp  has  been  washed  out  twice.  It  is  being  reconstructed  at 
tUstlme. 

TRAILS. 

The  park's  16  miles  of  trail  have  been  repaired  and  have  been  more  used  than  in  previous  years.  The 
trail  to  the  east  rim  and  the  one  to  the  Weeping  Rock  and  the  Narrows  have  been  the  most  popular. 

Road  Constbugtion. 

This  spring  a  road  to  Cable  Mountain  was  partially  constructed,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  no  further  work 
oo  it  has  been  accomplished. 

Bltn>8  AND  Qamb. 

Fev  birds  have  been  noted  during  the  season  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  squirrels  which  abound  here 
rob  their  nests  and  drive  them  away.    Many  deer  have  been  seen  by  the  tourists. 

.  Grazing. 

Grazing  has  been  excellent  this  season  and  16  permits  have  been  issued. 

Rbvenves. 

Special  use  permit '. $10.00 

Graiing  permits. 414.75 

Total 424.76 

Revenues  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  "Miscellaneous  receipts"  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Camps. 

The  Wylie  permanent  camp  and  the  park  public  camp  grounds  have  received  much  favorable  comment 
irom  toonsts.  Telephone  service  Is  available  at  the  Wylie  Camp,  commnnication  being  had  to  any  part- 
ofthe  United  States. 

Travel. 

The  park  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year  and  it  should  be  noted  this  year  we  have  had  visitors  from, 
oearly  all  the  States  and  many  foreign  countries. 
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Statfls  and  countries. 

Automo- 
bUes. 

Paaen> 

gers. 

Stage 
passen- 
gers. 

Peopit 
by  wag. 
OD,taaa^ 

on  foot. 

AriSODft                                                                                                                                                                                             r..                                tr 

6 
13 

12 

201 

26 

2 
12 

2 
46 
17 

5 

1 
13 

4 

2 
16 
23 

1 

1 

12 

90 

6 

1 
13 

1 

1 

California 

28 

Colorado                                                   

Connecticut 

3 
5 

ntntrirtnfOoinniNA            

1 

GeorfHa r  -  - . r - 

tIS![S^  • 

niinoiB 

3 

1 

Tiw^iana                            •            

Iowa 

Kiuma. . .             ■ . . . . 

\ 

UAina             ,                

2 
2 
4 
8 
2 
6 

Maryland 

.......  »•« 

i 

Maasachosetts 

Mlchlffan .--. ,.,-,,.-,-,,,,,- 

Missifflippl 

Missouri.. 

Montana                            .  .    ,-. t -  -  - , ,-.,..- 

Nebraska 

12 

Nevada       

New  Jersey 

1 

New  Mexico > 

New  York 

15 

1 
3 

2 

North  Carolina ...  r -  -  - .  - 

Ohio 

447 

29 
6 
4 

12 

5 

1 

2,226 

nklAhnin A  -,-,,- r - 

1 

Oregon 

% 

p^nn!<ylvanift ^T-r --■. 

21 

1 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

3S 

1 

i'.m 

Virginia 

Waihineton 

14 

Wisconsin-- 

2 

X 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia 

t 

Canada  .7. 

5 

Denmark 

X 

Australia 

2 

Hawaii 

1 

Fngland ■, '- t  -  r 

X 

Holland 

2 

South  Africa 

4 
2 

1 

*'* 

South  America ! 

Sweden 

1 

.......... 

822 

2,803 

165 

l,Ml 

Total  number  of  visitors.. 


CASA  QRANDB  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 


4,10i 


Frank  Pinklst,  Custodian,  Blaokwater,  Arts. 

The  Casa  Qrande  National  Monument  is  located  in  the  south  central  part  of  Arisooia  about  midwar 
between  Phoenix  and  Tucson  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,422  feet. 

The  Casa  Grande  or  ''Great  House"  ruin,  for  which  the  monument  was  named,  was  first  saoii  W 
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European  eyes  when  Padre  Kino  visited  it  and  gave  it  its  name  in  1094.  It  is  the  only  ruin  of  Its  tiM 
now  left  in  the  United  States.  We  have  hundreds  of  rock-wall  ruins  and  dozens  of  cliff  dwellings,  ba| 
when  the  Casa  Grande  disintegrates  and  falls,  the  last  example  of  the  solid-earth  wall  ruin  built  to  tk« 
height  of  four  stories  will  be  gone.  This  monument,  then,  mav  be  considered  one  of  first  importanoe  M 
the  scheme  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities.  ^ 

Visitors  ^oaid  try  to  reach  the  monument  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring  months,  as  the  summer  %m^ 
peratures,  ranging  from  100'  to  114",  are  too  high  for  one  to  gain  much  pleasure  from  the  walk  of  a  mile  oc 
more  which  is  required  to  examine  all  the  plan  of  the  village. 

The  prehistoric  civHizatlon  which  built  these  ruins  must  have  settled  in  the  valley  some  1,700  to  2jaM 
years  ago.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  village,  wtiich  are  now  open  on  the  monument,  must  be  not  less  th«a 
1.409  years  old,  and  the  Casa  Grande  itself  must  have  been  erected  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  befara 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

The  builders  had  no  metallic  implements  and  there  were  no  pack  or  draft  «^T^<"!ifH  on  the  oontinait, 
;et  they  livel  for  a  thousand  or  more  years  in  villages  scattered  throughout  the  Gila  Valley  bv  cnlttvatins 
.he  soil  ani  raising  crops.  We  can  trace  the  lines  to-day  where  tbev  lei  the  water  through  ditches  10  aa2 
12  feet  wide  across  the  plain  to  the  fields  and  irrigated  their  com  and  other  crops. 

That  th?y  had  enemies  who  harass3d  them  is  shown  by  the  walls  with  whicn  they  surrounded  their 
pu9blos  or  comoounds.  Thes3  enemies  in  the  end  probably  grew  strong  enough  to  make  farming  ua* 
profitable  and  the  Iniiabitants  departed,  a  few  here  and  a  few  there,  gradually  being  assimilated  by  otliM 
tribes  in  the  Southwest  and  losing  th^ir  racial  characteristics. 


S 
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In  1906-7  and  lfMI7-«  appropriattoiB  totaUng  l&OOO  were  expeaded  under  the  dtreotion  of  Dr.  J. 
Walter  Vewkea  of  the  Boreaa  of  BthnolOKy.  Smltnsonlaii  Instltatlon.  In  exeavatlng  and  protecting  the 
niitts.  A  larse  collection  of  the  artUacts  of  the  ancient  people  was  gathered  and  shipped  to  the  National 
Mnaaiun.  I  nope  it  can  be  arranged  to  retom  the  duplicates  in  that  collection  to  the  monument,  for  the 
increased  interest  they  will  give  the  visitor  is  beyond  computation.  To  see  the  basket,  or  water  iar,  or 
itcoe  tool  in  the  environment  where  it  was  manufacturea  is  much  more  impressive  tnan  to  see  it  in  a 
foreipi  environment  where  its  need  can  not  be  understood. 

With  this  in  mind  there  has  been  expended  $1,200  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  erecting  an  administration 
boilding  in  which  we  expect  within  a  few  years  to  house  a  good  collection  of  the  artifkots  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  these  ruins.  This  administration  building  Is  60  by  22  feet  square  and  lias  an  office,  a  files 
and  storage  room,  a  museum  roon^  a  library  and  map  room,  and  a  small  rest  room.  The  buildinK  was 
erected  on  force  account  under  the  direction  of  the  custodian  and  was  designed  to  fit  into  its  surroundings. 
It  is  of  adobe  and  has  cement  floors  throughout,  so  fire  danger  is  practically  eliminated. 

Another  piece  of  ooostructlon  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  addition  of  a  room  and  screened  porch 
to  the  custodian's  residenoe.  This  was  done  on  force  account  at  a  cost  of  $244.  No  excavation,  restoration, 
or  jirotectlaQ  could  be  undertaken  as  the  appropriation  was  so  limited  that  no  allotments  for  these  pur- 
poses could  be  made.    The  number  of  visitors  for  1922  was  5,068  peoph,  oomlne  in  3,002  autos. 

MONTEZUMA  CASTLE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Mabtin  L.  Jackson,  Custodian,  Camp  Verde,  Arls. 

Manteinma  Castle  National  Monument  contains  160  acres  of  land  in  Yavapai  County.  Ariz.,  and  is  sitn- 
sted  3  miles  north  of  Camp  Verde.  The  castle  is  a  true  cliff  dwelling  and,  in  all  probability,  was  used  as 
a  eonimunal  living  house,  as  there  are  many  smaller  houses  near  by.  At  least  three  different  stages  of 
oooatruction  are  noticeable  in  the  building.  The  castle  is  built  In  a  cliff  80  feet  above  the  ground  and  80 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  cUfl.  Good  substantial  ladders  are  provided  for  visitors  to  reach  it.  The  number 
of  visitors  has  doubled  each  year  for  the  hut  three  years. 

Roads  and  trails  have  been  cleaned  out,  side  ladders  painted,  and  some  road  signs  installed. 

Owhig  to  the  shortage  of  funds  for  the  protection  of  monuments,  the  custodian  is  only  at  the  monument 
part  of  the  time,  which  does  not  elve  the  monument  adequate  protection.  A  regular  custodian  is  needed 
on  the  grounds  at  all  times.  New  nlehways  are  being  opened  up,  which  will  increase  the  number  of  visitors, 
ilso  thaneoesslty  for  a  regular  custodian. 

MUIR  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

RiCHABD  F.  O'RouRKE,  Costodian,  San  Fcandsco,  Calif. 

Tbe  spedal  work  in  the  monument  this  year  was  the  building  of  a  very  neat  three-room  cottage  for  the 
•  ose  of  the  ranger.  A  new  2.500-gaIlon  tank  and  enlarged  water  pipe  to  supply  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the 
nnooment  and  requiremenis  tor  the  cottage  have  been  installed. 

An  unusually  heavy  windstorm  on  December  25,  1021,  brought  down  two  large^zed  redwoods  and 
three  or  four  bay  trees.  A  very  heavy  snowfall,  the  heaviest  of  which  there  Is  any  record  in  Marin  County, 
etosed  the  fall  of  several  bay  trees,  tanbark  oaks,  and  live  oaks,  as  well  as  covering  the  floor  of  the  monu- 
mmt  with  tree  tops  and  broken  branches. 

The  deer  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous  as  last  year  but  many  have  become  very  tame.  Of  skunks, 
oooos,  coyotes  there  have  been  a  few  seen,  with  an  occasional  bobcat  and  fox. 

Bird  life  In  the  redwoods  is  conflned  chiefly  to  blue  Jays  and  woodpeckers  with  a  few  covles  of  quail. 
Tbe  closing  of  the  monument  to  antos  and  motor  cycles  has  very  much  improved  the  floor  of  the  monument. 

The  stream  running  through  the  woods  is  unusually  low  this  year. 

Tbe  OQDStniction  of  three  or  four  fireplaces  where  small  cookmg  fires  might.be  made  on  written  permit 
of  the  ranger  or  custodian  would  add  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  and  aid  in  preventing  present  attempts 
to  evade  rules. 

Traffic  has  again  increased  during  the  year.  From  October  1, 1921,  to  September  30, 1022, 90,370  visitors 
we  recorded.  Of  these  the  Mount  Temalpais  Railway  carried  20,870;  visitors  by  auto  numbered  5,500, 
and  by  road  ahd  trails  on  foot  came  64,000. 

There  were  many  conventions  held  in  San  Francisco  during  the  year,  and  without  exception  Iar  ge  num- 
ben  from  each  visited  the  monument. 

PAPAQO  SAQUARO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

J.  B.  MoClain,  Custodian,  Tempo,  Ariz. 


The  past 


past  year  has  been  one  of  some  activity.    Signs  were  put  up  designating  the  boundary  line.    From 
r  loeaJly  donated  the  monument  was  given  a  general  cleaning  up  and  visitors  have  been  asked  to 


assist  hi  keeping  it  dean. 

The  desert  growth,  which  the  monument  was  created  to  preserve,  has  been  beautiful  this  year,  as  the  rain- 
laU  has  been  normal:  while  the  desert  flora  can  live  without  rain  or  irrigation,  It  puts  on  a  sprine  appearance 
vrith  each  shower.  The  giant  saguaro  throws  out  its  beautiful  bloom  much  more  profusely  when  we  have 
our  local  showers. 

The  monument  is  becoming  one  of  the  interesting  places  for  visitors  to  this  section  and  many  parties 
can  be  seen  visiting  and  studying  the  different  growths  in  the  monument.  The  "Hole  In  the  Rock"  is 
tbe  favorite  picnle  place.  Close  by  is  a  small  mountain  with  a  foot  trail,  built  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
nient,  leading  to  the  top.  From  this  viewpoint  one  can  see  almost  the  entire  monument,  and  loolrlng 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  one  gets  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  300,000  acres  of  fertile  field  that  only 
a  short  time  ago  wasa  desert. 

Looldng  south  one  sees  the  Salt  River,  then  looking  in  any  direction,  one  sees  the  work  of  man,  the  large 
irrigation  canals  with  their  smaller  ones  leading  therefrom,  and  all  marked  by  the  line  of  trees  which  grow 
on  the  banks. 

The  white  ribbons  that  catch  tbe  eye  are  concrete  roads  16  to  20  feet  in  width,  leading  in  all  directions. 
It  Is  a  great  contrast,  and  the  view  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year. 

PETRIFIED  FOREST  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

WnuAM  NxLSON,  Custodian^  Adamana,  Aris. 

Because  of  destruction  and  the  carrying  away  of  large  amounts  of  spedroens  of  petrified  wood  a  ranger 
was  em^oyed  to  patrol  the  monument  at  a  salary  of  $1,060  per  annum.  The  ranger  entered  on  duty  Fcp- 
tember  21, 1921,  and  resigned  July  31, 1022.  On  October  1  the  custodian  became  resident  custodian,  occu- 
pying the  ranger  cabin  within  the  monument.   This  cabin,  16  by  16  feet,  painted  moss  green  with  white 
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t  rlmmings,  was  built  in  the  Third  Forest.  Nineteen  standard  metal  road  signs  were  placed  on  temporvj 
wooden  posts  pendlne  final  affix  ng  to  iron  pipes  set  in  cement.  No  allotment  for  road  work  was  made 
this  year  and  the  roads  are  now  in  great  need  oi  repair. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  monument  durine  the  season  was  28,S38  in  9,532  automobiles,  and  in  addi- 
tion 2,500  people  traveling  by  rail  stopped  over  and  visited  the  monument. 

TUMACACORI   NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pinbxxt,  Custodian,  Blaokwater,  Ariz. 

Tumacacori  National  Monument  is  located  within  18  miles  of  the  Mexican  border  between  Tucson  and 
Noeales,  Ariz.  It  is  plessantly  located  in  the  valley  of  the  8anta  Crux  River  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3,500  feet. 

This  location  was  first  visited  by  Padre  Kino  in  1601.  and  from  that  time  it  was  more  or  less  regulsrlr 
under  the  charge  of  the  result  and  Franciscan  fathers  until  about  1824,  whenl  t  seems  to  have  been  abandoDea 
and  was  never  afterwards  occupied  bv  the  Catholic  priests. 

The  mission  had  fallen  into  sad  ruins,  and  since  it  has  come  under  our  admintstratkm  we  have  striTes 
as  best  we  could  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  to  stop  the  disintegration  caused  by  the  weather 
and  the  destruction  caused  by  vandals. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Padre  Kino's  work  in  northern  Sonora  and  southern  Arixona  besan  soow 
79  years  before  Padre  Serra  founded  the  first  mission  in  upper  California  at  San  Diego.  These  nusstoDsoT 
the  Southwest  are  the  warp  upon  which  the  history  of  the  country  is  woven,  and  it  is  from  this  hlstorial 
standpoint  that  the  Tumacacori  National  Monument  is  of  interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  w 
this  that  caused  it  to  be  .set  aside  and  preserved  for  future  generations . 

Architecturally,  the  Tumacaoori  ranks  in  the  first  class  among  the  missions  of  California  and  Axizooa,. 
and  from  this  standpoint  alone  it  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

Rnstoration  of  the  roof  over  the  nave  of  the  church,  work  which  was  begun  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Joor 
30,  1921,  was  connleted  In  the  fall  of  1921 .  This  work  required  some  study  and  care  in  its  execution,  bat 
was  completel  without  particular  ditflcnlty  or  mishap. 

Pine  trees  were  brou^t  out  of  the  Santa  Kita  Mountains  over  some  45  miles  of  roads,  hand  hewed  on  tbe- 
ground,  and  swan?  up  ou  the  walls  to  take  the  plase  of  the  ori^nal  beams  which  had  long  since  disappeared. 
On  these  baams  the  3ri:;iaal  construction  of  osotlUos  and  straw  was  restored,  and  above  this  a  more  moden 
waterproof  construction,  hidden  behind  the  parapet  wails  of  the  nave,  was  built  to  resist  the  actual  vor 
of  the  dements. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  some  130  was  expended  in  dearing  away  d^bria  from  the  west  wall  of  the  church  and. 
brin^n?  the  siirfase  there  down  to  the  ori^nal  grade  line.  This  work  materially  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mission  as  one  approaches  it  from  the  highway. 

I  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  valuable  aid  and  Interest  (dven  our  work  at  the  Tumacacori  Natloiui: 
Monument  by  the  people  of  the  locality.  Thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Bristd.  secretary,  and 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nogales  as  a  body,  and  to  the  chapters  of  the  Knights  of  Cndumbus  of  Ne- 
gates, Tucson,  and  Phoenix.  I  take  this  ooeasion  to  record  my  gratitude  to  these  bodies,  without  whoK- 
aid  I  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  last  two  years. 

We  have  no  way  of  accurately  checking  the  number  of  visitors  at  this  monument,  since  we  have  norai* 
dent  custodian,  but  estimating  from  the  register,  we  had  5,100  visitors  in  the  past  park  year,  coming  is 
1,603  automobiles. 

REPORT  OP  THE  BNOINBBRiNO  DEPARTMENT. 

Oeoboe  E.  GooDwm,  Chief  Civil  Engineer. 

Aside  from  the  added  road  construction  work  which  has  been  in  progress,  the  work  performed  by  the 
engineering  division  during  the  past  year  has  been  similar  In  many  respects  to  that  of  previous  yeais^  The 
accomplishments  for  the  year  have  consisted  in  part  of  the  following: 

Road  Constbuction. 

Construction  surveys  were  made,  specifications  and  contracts  drawn  and  entered  into,  and  oootnct 
work  undertaken  or  completed  on  the  following  projects:  5.6  miles  of  the  first  section  of  the  Carbon  River 
Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  which  has  been  completed;  about  10  miles  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Transmountain  Road  in  Glacier  National  Park,  the  clearing  and  drainage  being  done  by  hired  labor 
and  the  grading  by  contract;  about  7  miles  of  the  second  section  of  the  Transmountam  Road,  which  is  soir 
under  construction;  about  4.5  miles  of  the  Knife  Edge  Road  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  now  oodir 
construction;  and  about  4  miles  of  the  Middle  Fork  Road  in  Sequoia  National  Park  has  been  built  by 
hired  labor.  Designs,  specifications  and  proposals  were  prepared  and  contract  entered  into  for  the  repairs 
to  the  present  hot-water  reservoir  at  Hot  Springs  National  Park.  Surveys  have  been  made,  spedflcstloDS 
prepared  and  proposals  issued,  and  bids  will  be  received  very  shortlv  for  the  construction  by  contract  of 
2.5  miles  of  the  second  section  of  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

StTBYETS,  ESTQCATES,  STC. 

Survevs,  estimates,  and  drawings  have  been  made  for  the  Nisqually  Entrance  Road  improvement  i» 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  and  the  West  Side  Road  survey,  involving  about  40  or  50  miles  of  dllBeult 
location  in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  is  being  made  this  season.  Designs,  specifications,  and  proposals  have 
been  issued  and  orders  placed  for  the  equipment,  etc.,  for  the  Glacier  Park  water  and  lighting  system,  this 
work  being  done  by  hired  labor. 

Field  examinations,  reconnaissance  reports  and  approximate  estimates  have  been  made  for  roads  and 
trails  in  Grand  Canyon  and  Zlon  National  Parks  and  the  contiguous  coimtry,  and  for  road  improvements 
in  Piatt  and  Hot  Sprines  National  Parks;  also  estimates  and  designs  for  the  water  collecting  and  dlstrlbot- 
ing  system  for  Hot  Springs,  together  with  estimates  and  designs  for  roads  and  a  bridge  in  the  Devils  Tovsr 
National  Monument,  and  other  small  projects. 

Specifications  have  been  prepared  and  proposals  Issued,  and  drawings  gotten  out  where  necessarv,  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  technical  supplies  and  equipment,  including  road  signs,  for  the  different  parks  and 
monuments.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  the  usual  general  preparation  and  review  of  road  prefects, ■ 
estimates,  and  other  general  or  technical  matters  in  connection  with  the  parks  and  monuXbents. 

The  work  has  been  so  extended  and  varied  this  season,  and  much  of  it  had  to  be  started  at  practically 
the  same  time,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  supervise  and  efficiently  handle  with  our  entirely  inadequate  penpa- 
nent  force.  Our  inability  to  secure,  when  needed,  qualified  men  to  undertake  the  surveys  or  supemsioD 
of  the  construction  work  has  emphasized  the  necessity  for  increasing  our  altogether  too  small  permaneot 
force  in  order  that  a  suitable  nucleus  will  be  maintained  to  look  after,  undertake,  put  into  effect,  and 
supervise  some  of  the  more  important  projects. 
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REPORT  OP  THB  LANDSCAPE  BNQINBBRINQ  DBPARTMBNT. 

D.  R.  Hull,  Landaoape  Engineer. 

During  the  past  year  the  landscape  division  has  been  enmsed  in  a  variety  of  tasks  ail  aimed  to  help  in 
filling  the  parks'  needs  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  their  native  beauty.  The  following  parks  were 
visited  ana  in  each  case  the  field  was  covered  in  company  with  the  superintendent,  with  a  view  of  getting 
at  future  requirements  of  the  Government  or  concesdon aires  which  ir  if  ht  in  any  way  aflect  the  landscape. 
Zlon,  induding  Cedar  Breaks  and  the  South  Utah  country,  Grand  Canyon,  Including  inspection  of  North 
Rim  and  Kaibab  Forest  with  trail  trip  to  South  Rim  via  the  proposed  Phantom  Ranch  development,  Piatt, 
YeUowstone,  Glacier,  Rocky  Mountain,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Yosemite,  General  Grant  and  Sequoia, 
also  Muir  Woods  National  Monument. 

WoBK  Completed  o&  Underway. 

CnUr  Lake.— Sew  hotel  wing:  comfort  station  near  hotel;  comfort  station  in  public  auto  camp;  gasoline 
station,  Anna  Springs;  warehouse,  Anna  Springs;  bunk  and  mess  house.  Anna  Springs. 

Ofiural  Gran/.— Residence  for  chief  ranger;  stage  and  transportation  oiRce;  Roberts  photograph  studio. 

Gnnd  Osnyon.— General,  scheme  for  community  center  and  industrial  area;  administration  building; 
superintendent's  house,  alteration;  dwelling  for  assistant  superintendent;  clerks'  quarters:  dormitory; 
bathhouse  and  wood  shed  for  dormitory;  view  finder  for  rim  of  canyon;  Phantom  Ranch  (in  canyon} 
fonsteting  of  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  several  cottages,  all  of  native  stone,  the  beginning  of  a  splendid 
layout  for  travelers  to  the  river  or  North  Rim  country;  Kolb  Bros,  studio  alteration. 

OIod0'.— Plot  plans  were  developed  for  both  BeltoD  and  Glacier  Station  headquarters:  temporary  admin- 
IstratioQ  building.  Glacier  Park  Station;  dwelling  for  clerk.  Glacier  Park  Station;  sUbles  and  garage, 
Glacier  Park  Station;  bridge  at  foot  of  McDermott  Lake:  duplex  quarters,  Belton;  comfort  station,  Bel- 
tan;  log  cabin  for  ranger;  boys'  camp  buildings;  transmountain  hotel  layout. 

Hot  5prm<7«.— Preliminary  studies  prepared  for  housing  s'^heme  in  connection  with  new  free  bathhouse. 

Maa  Kcrile.— Tentative  general  plan  developed  for  Spruce  Tree  Camp  area  with  public  auto  camp;  Gov- 
enunent  utility  group  and  commumty  center. 

Mount  Rainter.— Combined  ranger  and  checking  station.  Paradise  Valley;  comfort  station,  Paradise 
aoto  camp:  comfort  station,  Longmlre  Springs;  mountain  shelter  cabin,  Muir  Camp. 

Ptott.— Community  house,  Cold  Springs;  community  house.  Bromide  Springs;  3  comfort  stations. 

Rodlf  JtfbtffitoM.— Public  shelter,  summit  Fall  River  Road;  winter  sports  cabins,  Fern  Lake  Lodge; 
employees'  recreation  building.  Fern  Lake  Lodge:  two-room  cabins,  Grand  Lake  Lodge. 

Scfuois.— TenUtlve  general  plan  developed  for  Giant  Forest  area;  administrative  building:  superin- 
tendent's residence;  dance  pavilion  alteration:  comfort  station  near  administration  building;  ten  2-room 
eshins,  Giant  Forest  Lodge  refreshment  building.  Giant  Forest  Lodge;  sketch  prepared  for  Alder  Creek 
headquarters  layout;  dwelling  for  chief  ranger;  dwelling  for  chief  clerk;  garage;  machine  shop;  store- 
boose;  combined  mess  and  bunk  house. 

yipn(>w<ton«.->Checking  station,  Gardiner;  checking  station,  Cooke  City  entrance;  community  room  and 
raogers'  quarters,  Canyoo:  community  room  and  rangers'  quarters.  Upper  Basin;  community  room  and 
rugers'  quarters,  Lake;  stables  for  ranger  station,  Canyon:  delicatessen,  Upper  Basin  auto  camp;  dor- 
mitory Old  Faithful  Inn;  dining  room,  addition,  Old  Faithful  Inn;  hotel  addlUon,  Lake  Hotel;  fire  look- 
oat  and  ranger  station,  Mount  Washburn;  comfort  stations.  Upper  Bashi,  LAke,  and  Mammoth  auto 
cunps;  curto  and  picture  shop.  Camping  Co.,  Canyoo;  cuno  and  picture  shop,  pubhc  auto  camp,  Canyon; 
store  and  picture  shop.  Tower  Falls  auto  camp;  recreation  building.  Old  Faithful  Camp;  50  new  cabins, 
Old  Faithful  Camp;  50  new  cabins.  Canyon  Camp;  50  new  cabins.  Mammoth  Camp:  road-crew  cabin, 
Dunraven  Pass  Road;  studies  prepared  for  West  Yellowstone  area,  including  gateway  and  checking 
station. 

Yo$emUe.-—FouT  dwellings  for  Government  employees.  Yosemite  village;  service  buildini;,  clubhouse; 
standard-type  comfort  station  public  camp;  2  garages  for  Government  employees;  storage  garage  for 
Yosemite  National  Park  Co.;  6  permanent  cottages  for  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  employees;  12  cot- 
tages, Camp  Curry:  service  building.  Camp  Curry;  employees'  quarters,  Camp  Curry;  Best's  studio, 
reoQojBtmctiao:  Degnan's  bakery,  additioo:  PUlsbury's  studio,  addition;  studies  prepared  for  proposed 
gateway.  El  Portal  entrance,  also  general  plan  for  development  of  Yosemite  village  and  the  valley  floor. 

ZiM.— Administration  buflding  and  checkmg  station. 

Muir  WoodM  National  Monument.— DwtHURg  for  ranger. 

While  the  above  list  consists  almost  entirely  of  problems  architectural  m  type,  they  have  a  direct  influ- 
OQce  on  the  landscape  in  which  they  happen  to  be  situated.  Many  other  problems  have  been  dealt  with 
dminr  the  year,  such  as  construction  of  parapet  along  dangerous  roads,  removal  of  poles  and  wires  from 
oonsplcuous  locations,  improvement  of  springs  in  a  manner  to  make  them  more  attractive  and  at  the  same 
time  more  sanitary,  screening  objectionaole  views  by  planting  of  native  miterials,  etc. 

With  a  force  consisting  of  only  one  assistant  It  has  been  difficult  to  give  the  proper  study  to  many  of  our 
most  vital  landscape  problems.  Buildings  have  been  required  for  proper  operation  of  both  Government 
and  ooQcessiooalres  units  and  these  requirements  have  had  to  be  met  by  sacrificing  time  which  might  have 
been  spent  along  more  definite  landscape  lines. 

The  work  of  vista  thinning,  traU  and  road  location,  screening  of  objectionable  views,  removal  of  poles 
end  wires,  or.  better  still,  placing  the  wires  underground,  is  aU  worthy  of  careful  thought.  The  autoists' 
needs,  in  connection  with  the  public  camps,  should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  additional  study. 

Commumty  houses  built  during  the  past  seison  have  been  operating  this  year  in  Yellowstone  and  are 
proving  very  popular,  whOe  Piatt  Park  also  has  provided  community  houses  which,  according  to  the 
superintendent,  are  much  appreciated  by  the  visitor. 

Among  our  most  vital  problems  comes  the  matter  of  plannlntc  for  administrative  and  utility  areas  within 
the  parks,  while  in  ome  cases  civic  groups  or  a  village  plan  must  be  developed  to  adequately  handle  the 
future  needs. 
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LEGISLATION. 
An  act  to  add  oertain  lands  to  If  oant  MoKinley  National  Park,  Alaska. 

Be  it  enacud  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Representativee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cmgre$s  aetembled^  That  the  south,  east,  and  north  boundaries  of  the  Mount 
UcKinley  National  Park  are  hereby  changed  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  summit  of 
Uoont  Russell^  which  is  the  present  southwest  comer  of  the  park;  thence  in  a  north- 
euteriy  direction  one  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  on  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-mnth  meridian,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  soutn  of  a  point  due  east  of  the 
upper  northwest  comer  of  the  park;  thence  north  along  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
mnth  meridian  twenty-five  miles;  thence  west  forty  miles,  more  or  less,  to  the  present 
upper  northwest  comer  of  Mount  McKinley  National  rark.  And  all  liiese  lands 
lying  between  the  above-described  boundary  and  the  present  south,  east,  and  north 
boundaries  are  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
disposal,  and  tinder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  said  lands  are  hereby  made  a  part 
<rf  and  included  in  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park;  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  establish  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,  and  far  other  purposes, 
approved  Februarv  26, 1917,  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  and  extended  over  landa 
hereby  added  to  the  park. 

[Public— No.  13S— 67th  Cong..  Approved,  January  30, 1922.] 

Anact  tonpealaection  6  of  an  aot  entitled  "Anact  to  eetabUsh  the  Laasen  Volcanic  National  Park  In  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  In  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Augusts, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  section  5  of  an  act  entitled  '^  An  act  to  establish  tne  Lassen 
Volcanic  National  Park  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  August  9,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes  at  Laige, 
page  442),  be.  ana  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

[Public— No.  206— 67th  Cong.    Approved,  April  29,  1922.] 

An  act  to  add  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  tract  of  iana  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  Teiritory 
of  Hawui,  set  aide  lor  park  purposes  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1920,  by  executive 
order  numbered  eiffhty^ome  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  herein* 
•fter  described,  is  nereb^r  added  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park- 
Said  tract  of  land  is  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

All  ^t  tract  of  land  comprising  a  portion  of  the  £au  Desert,  Kapapala,  in  ib» 
district  of  Kau.  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  cmtaining  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  more  or  lees,  bounded  as  follows: 

159 
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Beginning  at  a  galvanized-iron  nail  driven  into  the  pahoehoe  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  this  tract  of  land,  at  a  place  called  Palilele-o-Kaliidpaa,  and  on  the  boundary 
between  the  lands  of  Kapapala  and  Keauhou,  the  coordinates  of  said  point  of  be^p- 
ning  referred  to  Government  survey  trigonometrical  station  Uwekahuna,  being 
twenty-six  thousand  and  ten  and  four- tenths  fe6t  south  and  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-two  and  four-tenths  feet  east,  as  shown  on  Government  survey 
registered  map  numbered  twentv-three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  and  running  by 
true  azimuths:  First,  three  hundred  and  fifty  decrees  forty-three  minutes,  thirty 
thousand  and  twenty-three  feet  along  the  land  of  Kapapala  to  a  point  at  seacoast; 
second,  thence  in  a  west  and  southwesterly  direction  along  the  seacoast  to  a  station 
on  a  large  flat  stone,  at  a  place  called  Na-Puu-o-na-Elemakule,  at  the  seacoast  bound- 
ary point  of  the  lands  of  Kapapala  and  Kaalaala,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  sixty-nine  de^ees  thirty-tour  minutes  thirty  seconds,  thirty-two  thousand  and 
forty-three  feet;  third,  eighty-nine  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty  seconds, 
thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  feet  along  the  land  of  Kaalaala  to  the  main 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  lava  crack,  said  point  being  by  true  azimuth  and 
distance  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  degrees  twenty-seven  minutes  thirty  seconds, 
twenty-one  hundred  feet  from  Grovemment  survey  trigonometrical  station  Puu  Xahala; 
fourth,  thence  up  along  the  main  eiditeen  hundred  and  sixty-ei^ht  lava  crack,  along 
the  Kapapala  pastoral  lands  to  a  small  outbreak  of  lava  from  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  lava  crack,  opposite  the  Halfway  House,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  degrees,  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet;  fifth,  two  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  twenty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  alonsr  the  Kapapala  pastoral  lands  to  the  west 
boimdary  of  the  Kilauea  section,  Hawaii  National  Park;  sixth,  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  degrees  twenty  minutes,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty;-two  feet 
along  said  west  boundary  to  a  small  cone;  seventh,  two  hundred  and  eighty- two 
degrees  fifty  minutes,  nineteen  thousand  one  handred  and  fifty  feet  along  the  south 
boundary  of  said  Kilauea  section,  Hawaii  National  Park;  eighth,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  degrees  fifty  minutes  thirty  seconds,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  along  said  south  boundary  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  1,  1916,  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii";  the  act  of  August  25,  1916,  entitled 
**An  act  to  establish  a  national  park  service,  and  for  other  purposes,**  and  all  acts 
supplementary  to  and  amendatory  of  said  acts  are  made  appiicaDle  to  and  extended 
over  the  lands  hereby  added  to  the  park:  Provided,  That  tne  provisions  of  tiie  act  of 
June  10,  1920,  entitled  **An  act  to  create  a  Federal  power  commission;  to  provide  for 
the  impTx>vement  of  navigation;  the  development  of  water  power;  the  use  of  the  pubUc 
lands  in  relation  thereto;  and  to  repeal  section  18  of  the  river  and  harbor  appropriation 
act,  approved  August  8,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall  not  apply  to  or  extend 
over  such  lands. 

[Public— No.  208— 67th  Congress.    Approved  May  J.,  1922.] 

An  act  granting  certain  lands  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Assoclaticn. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ofAmerioa 
in  Congress  (usemhledy  That  the  exclusive  nght  to  use,  occup)r,  and  enjoy  tlie  poasee- 
sion  for  hospital  purposes  of  sdl  of  lots  numbered  one  and  two,  in  block  numbered  one 
hundred  and  fourteen,  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  is  by  this  act  granted  to 
the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Association,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  nuiLntainin^  thereon  an 
addition  to  or  extension  of  its  present  hospiUl  building,  located  on  adjoining  lots, 
numbered  three  and  four,  in  said  block  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  in  said  city  oi 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  The  rights  and  privileges  granted  under  this  act  shall  con- 
tinue as  Jong  as  the  property  is  used  and  occupied  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this 
act,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  conditions  fuid  limitations,  namely,  that  unless 
said  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospiteu  Association  shall  within  five  years  alter  the 
passage  of  this  act  erect  and  eqmp  a  suitable  and  si^tly  addition  to  or  extension  of 
its  present  hospital  building,  or  if  said  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Awodation 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  use  or  permit  the  preBiises  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpooe 
than  that  herein  granted,  or  if  at  any  time  pav  wards  are  maintained  in  any  building 
erected  upon  the  lots  hereby  granted,  then  ana  in  either  event  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  powers  by  this  act  granted  and  conferred  upon  said  association  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States. 

[PubUc— No.  213— 67th  Cong.    Approved,  May  8,  1922.] 
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Bxoerpts  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1923,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Department  op  the  Interior. 

national  parks. 

National  Park  Service:  Director,  $4,500;  assistant  director,  $2,500;  chief  clerk, 
$2,000;  law  clerk,  $2,000;  editor,  $2,000;  draftsman,  $1,800;  accountant,  $1,800; 
clerks — two  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  one  of  class  one,  one 
$1,020,  two  at  $900  each;  messenger,  $600;  in  all,  for  park  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $32,420. 

For  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  accounting  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  field  in  checking  and  verifying  the  accounts 
and  records  of  the  various  operators,  licensees,  and  permittees  conducting  utilities 
uid  other  enterprises  within  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, including  necessary  travel  and  incidental  expenses  while  absent  from  their 
desij^Tiat^  he&dquarters,  $6,000,  to  be  immediately  available. 

Fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks:  For  fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks  or 
other  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Ser^dce,  or  fires  that  endanger  such 
areas,  and  for  replacing  buildings  or  other  physical  improvements  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  forest  fires  within  such  areas,  $25,000:  Provided^  That  these  funds  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  precautionary  fire  protection  or  patrol  work  prior  to  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  fire:  And  provided  further,  That  the  allotment  of  these  funds  to  the  various 
national  parks  or  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  for  fire  fighting 
purposes  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  then  only  after  the 
obligation  for  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ebs£  submit  with  his  annual  estimate  of  expenditures  a  report  showing  the  location, 
size,  and  description  of  each  forest  fire,  together  with  the  number  of  men,  their 
classification,  and  rate  of  pay  and  actual  time  employed,  and  a  statement  of  expend- 
itures showing  the  cost  for  labor,  supplies,  special  service,  and  other  expenses  covered 
by  the  expenditures  made  from  these  funds. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeding  $S)0  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
)k  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and 
employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $24,000;  construction  of  ph>'sical 
improvements,  $8,000;  in  all,  $32,000. 

ueneral  Grant  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement;  $6,500. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana:  For  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance, 
including  necessary  repairs  to  the  roads  from  Glacier  Park  Station  through  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation  to  various  points  in  the  boimdary  line  of  the  Glacier  National 
Park  and  to  tiie  International  Boundary,  including  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  motor-driven  and  horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  con- 
nection with  general  park  work,  $93,200;  for  continued  construction  of  the  trans- 
mountain  road,  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park,  $65,500:  for  miscella- 
neous construction  of  physical  improvements,  including  not  exceeding  $10,000  for 
completion  of  gravity  water  supply  at  administrative  headquarters,  $20,000;  in  all, 
$178,700. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona:  For  administration,  protection,  mainte- 
nance,  improvement,  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  road  and  trail  rights  of  way 
within  the  park,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repcdr  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  venides  for  the  use  of  the 
saperintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $75,000:  PrO' 
vided.  That  no  expenditure  shall  be  made  in  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  any 
toU  road  or  toll  trail,  or  for  maintenance  or  construction  of  physical  improvements  on 
the  north  rim. 

Hawaii  National  Park:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment, including  not  exceeding  $800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  a  motor-driven  passenger-carryins  vehicle  for  use  of  the  superintendent  and 
park  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $10,000. 

From  ana  after  July  1,  1922,  all  revenues  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts,  except  such  as 
may  be  neceesary  to  pay  obligations  outstanding  on  June  30,  1922.  Estimates  shall 
be  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  and  annually  thereafter,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
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by  law,  of  the  amounts  xequaied  for  the  adiniiUBtration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
iniprovement  of  such  park. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkaneas:  For  administration,  maintenance,  and  pro- 
tection, including  not  exceeding  |2,500  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  repair  of  a  o^otor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehide,  $54,400;  for  construction  of 
physical  improvements,  including  not  exceeding  $8,000  for  erection  of  two  com&>rt 
stations  on  tne  Central  Avenue^  front  of  the  park,  $9,500;  in  all,  $63,900. 

Lafajrette  National  Park,  Maine:  For  administration,  maintenance,  and  protection, 
including  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  d 
a  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehide  tor  use  in  administration  of  the  park, 
$18,900;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $6,100;  in  all,  $25,000. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California:  For  protection  and  improvement, 
$3,000. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeaing  $2,400  for  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  horse-Srawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees,  $21,000;  lor  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
including  not  to  exceed  $19,000  for  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  about  four 
miles  of  entrance  road,  $22,000;  in  all,  $43,000. 

Mount  McRinley  National  Park,  Alaska:  For  protection  and  improvement^  $8,000. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington:  For  administrationj  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  the  purchase,  maintenancse,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  motor-driven  paasenger-carrying  vehides  for  use  of  the  sui)erintend- 
ent  and  park  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $46,000;  for  comple- 
tion Carbon  River  road,  $36,000;  for  continuing  the  widening  of  the  Nisqually  Glacier 
to  Paradise  Valley  Road,  $21j800;  for  four  winter  patrol  cabins,  $2,000;  for  miscel- 
laneouB  construction  physical  impr)Dvements,  $1,000;  in  all,  $106^800. 

National  Monuments:  For  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  national  monuments,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pecretary  of  the  Interior,  $12,500. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Oklahoma:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  $7,500. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  motor-driven  pafisen^-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  employees  in  connection  with  eeneral  park  work,  $53,000;  for  construc- 
tion of  physical  improvements.  $20,900;  in  all,  $73,900. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  piu*chase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent 
«nd  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $32,000:  for  continued  construc- 
tion Middle  Fork  Road,  $37,000;  for  construction  storehouse,  bunkhouse,  two  quartecB 
for  employees  at  permanent  headquarters  on  Middle  Fork  at  Alder  Creek,  and  miscel- 
laneous new  construction,  $9,000;  in  all,  $78,000. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota:  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
tenance, and  improvement,  $7,500. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming:  For  administration,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance, including  not  to  exceed  $8,400  for  maintenance  of  tne  road  in  the  forest 
reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  not  to  exceed  $7,500  for  main- 
tenance of  the  rosud  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  south  boundary, 
not  to  exceed  $7,600  for  the  purchase,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor- 
propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicle,  and  including  feed  for  btmalo  and  other  animals 
and  salaries  of  buffalo  keepers,  $281,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
$80,800,  including  not  iriore  than  $5,000  for  completion  Dunraven  Pass  road,  not  more 
than  $7,500  for  combined  ranger  station  and  community  center  for  campers  at  Yellow- 
stone Lake;  not  more  than  $15,800  for  construction,  extension,  and  improvement  of 
automobile  camps;  not  more  than  $5,000  for  parapets  and  guard  rails  along  daneerous 
sections  of  roads;  not  more  than  $27,500  for  construction  of  sewer  at  Old  Faithful;  and 
not  more  than  $20,000  for  graveling  daneerous  sections  of  South  Forest  road,  to  be 
expended  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  the  park 
and  within  adjacent  forest  reserve;  in  all,  $361,800. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  and  main- 
tenance, including  not  exceeding  $3,600  for  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  witn  general  park  work:  not  exceeding 
$3,200  for  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the  Wawona  Koad  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest 
between  the  park  boundary  two  miles  north  of  Wawona  and  the  park  boundary  near 
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the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees ;  and  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  maintenance  of  the  road 
in  the  Stanislaua  National  Forest  connecting  the  Tio^  Road  with  Mather  Station 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Raikoad,  $225,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements, 
155,000;  in  aU,  $280,000. 

Zion  National  Fisurk,  Utah:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
improvement,  $10,000. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeai>ly  for 
expenditures  in  the  various  national  parks  named,  but  not  more  than  10  per  centum 
shall  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  said  parks  or  for  any  particular 
item  within  a  park. 

Appropriations  herein  made  for  construction  of  physical  improvements  in  national 
parm  shall  be  immediately  available. 

The  National  Park  Service  may  exchange,  as  part  consideration,  in  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment,  motor  vehicles  and  any  other  equipment  for  use  in  the  national 
parks. 

Ab  act  Mithorixing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dedicate  and  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  certain 
lands  in  Riverside  County,  California. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  cmd  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authori- 
zed to  set  apart  the  following-described  lands  located  in  the  county  of  Riverside,  in 
the  State  of  California,  as  a  national  monument,  which  shall  be  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  administer  and  protect  the  same 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  ''An  Act 
for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,^'  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe:  The  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  two,  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  three,  all  of  section  ten,  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  eleven,  all  of  section  fourteen,  all  in  township  five  south,  range  four  east,  San 
Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  containing  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres:  Provided^ 
That  before  such  reservation  and  dedication  as  herein  authorized  shall  become  eifec- 
tive  &e  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Indians  shall  first 
be  obtained,  covering  its  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  lands  herein  described, 
and  payment  thierefor  to  the  members  of  said  band  on  a  per  capita  basis,  at  a  price  to  be 
agreed  upon,  when  there  shall  be  donated  for  such  purposes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  fund  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  and  determinea  by  him  as  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  Indians  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  <n'der  to  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  imder  the  preceding  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  negotiate  with  said 
Indians  to  obtain  their  consent  and  relinquishment,  and  when  such  consent  and  reUn- 
quishment  has  been  obtained  and  an  agreement  reached  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
18  further  authorized  to  make  payment  from  said  donated  fund  for  the  lands  relin- 
quished to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  said  Agua  Caliente  Band  as  authorized  by 
section  1  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  consent  and  relinquishment  of  the  Indians 
may  be  obtained  and  payment  made  for  the  lands  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  deem  advisable:  Provided  further,  That  the  water  rights,  dam,  pipe 
lines,  canals,  and  irrigation  structures  located  in  sections  two  and  three  of  township 
five  south,  range  four  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  and  also  all  water  and  water 
rights  in  PalmXanyon,  are  hereby  excepted  from  this  reserve  and  shall  renuiin  under 
ike  exclusive  control  and  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1920,  known 
as  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  shall  not  applv  to  this  monument. 

[Public— No.  291— 67th  Cong.  Approved,  August  26,  1922.] 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION. 

[LEHMAN  GAVBS  KATIONAL  MONUMENT — NEVADA.] 

Bt  the  pREsrosNT  ov  THE  TJNrrsD  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  certain  natural  caves,  known  as  the  Lehman  Caves,  which  aro  situated 
uponutftly  8urve]^ed  lands  within  the  Nevada  National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
are  of  unusual  scientific  interest  and  importance,  and  it  appears  that  the  public 
interests  will  be  promoted  by  reserving  these  caves  with  as  much  land  Bta  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof,  as  a  National  Monument. 
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Now,  Thereforb,  I,  Warren  G.  Hardini?,  President  of  th«  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  aertion  two  of  the  Act  of  Congren 
approved  June  eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  preeervs- 
tion  of  American  antiquities",  do  proclaim  that  there  are  hereby  reserved  from  ill 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject  to  all  prior  valid  adverse 
claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument,  all  tracts  of  land  in  tne  State  of  Nevada 
shown  as  the  Lehman  Oaves  National  Monument  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
lands  for  National  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  establishing  the  Nevada 
National  Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be  effective  on  the  land  with- 
drawn but  the  National  Monument  hereby  established  shall  be  the  dominant  reser- 
vation and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interfereft  with  its  preservation  or  protection  u 
a  National  Monument  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate,  injure, 
deface,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  Monument,  or  to  locate  or 
settle  on  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  Stat-es  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1618.] 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Executive  Order. 

SETTING    APART    THE    MONTANA    NATIONAL     BISON     RANGE,    8ULLY8    HILL    (n.    DAK.) 
NATIONAL  PARK  GAME   PRESERVE,    AND  ELK    REFUGE   (WTO.)   AS   BIRD   REFUGES. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  lands  that  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Montana  National  Bison  Range^  Montana;  the  SuUp^ 
National  Park  (jame  Preserve,  North  Dakota;  and  the  Elk  Refuge,  Wyoming,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  further  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  refuges  and  breeding  grounds  for  birds. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  hunt,  trap,  capture,  wilfully  disturb  or  kill  any  bird 
of  any  kind  whatever,  or  take  the  eggs  of  such  bird,  within  the  limits  of  these  reservir 
tions,  except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Warning  is  expressly  given  to  all  persons  not  to  commit  any  of  the  acts  herein  enit 
merated,  under  the  penalties  prescribed  by  section  84  of  the  U.  S.  Penal  Code, 
approved  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  1088). 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

The  White  House, 

December  22,  1921. 

[No.  3596.] 

Executive  Order. 

ALASKA. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  497),  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands  in  Alaska  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location, 
sale  or  entrv',  except  as  pro\dded  in  said  acts,  and  be  reserved  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  and  to  protect  a  right 
of  way  for  a  proposed  road  into  the  Park : 

Wliat  will  be  when  surveved  the  Ni  NJ,  SWJ  NWJ,  WJ  SWJ,  SEJ  SWJ  Sec.  4, 
Si  Sec.  5,  Si  Sec.  6,  Ni  Sec.  7,  Ni  Sec.  8,  N  W  Sec.  9  in  T.  14  S.,  R.  7  W.,  and  Si  Sec 
1  and  Ni  Sec.  12  in  T.  14  S.,  R.  8  W.,  F.  B.  M. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 


The  Whfte  House, 

January  13,  1922. 

[No.  3617.] 
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EXEGUTIYB  OrDBR. 
NEW  MEXICO. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  26.  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  497),  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the 
following  described  land  in  New  Mexico  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  temporarily 
withdrawn  subject  to  the  conditions,  provisions  and  limitations  of  said  acts  pending 
resurvey  of  the  Chaco  Canvon  National  Monument  in  order  to  definitely  establish  the 
boundaries  thereof:  Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  prevent  or  preclude  the 
use  of  these  lands,  or  any  of  them,  for  grazing  or  other  analogous  purposes  temporary 
in  character  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  order: 

NEW  KEXIGO  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN. 

In  T.  20  N.,  R.  8  W.,  SWJ  of  Sec.  10. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 
The  White  House, 

March  20,  19i2, 

[No.  3650.] 

REPORTS  ON  PENDING  LEGISLATION. 

(Hoose  Report  No.  583,  ^xty-serenth  Congress,  Secoiid  sessioo.) 

Sbquoia  National  Park,  Oauf. 

January  20,  1922. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Barbour,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  following 
report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  7452). 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  7452) 
to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  Calif.,  and  to  change  the  name 
of  said  park  to  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  with  the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Page  2,  line  4,  insert  the  word  "altitude' '  and  a  comma  immediately  before  the 
word  "twelve.*' 

(2)  Page  2,  line  8,  insert  the  word  "altitude'  *  and  a  comma  immediately  before  the 
word  'ten." 

(3)  Page  2,  line  22,  insert  the  word  "altitude' '  and  a  comma  immedately  before  the 
word  "thirteen." 

(4)  Page  3,  line  2,  insert  the  word  "altitude"  and  a  comma  immediately  before 
the  word  ' '  twelve . " 

(b)  Page  3,  line  13,  after  the  word  "mark"  insert  a  comma,  the  word  "altitude," 
and  a  comma;  and  insert  a  parenthesiB  after  the  word  "feet.' ' 

(6)  Page  4,  line  21,  beginning  with  the  word  "and' '  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
line  and  all  of  lines  22,  23,  and  24,  and  insert  iti  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

tbeaoe  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  Sequoia  National  Park  to  its  present  northwest  comer;  thence 
south  along  the  west  boundary  line  of  said  park  to  that  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  hydrographic 
diTi<ie  between  Redwood  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  Kaweah  River  in  township  fifteen  south,  range  twenty- 
eight  east:  thence  southerly  along  the  said  hydrographic  divide  to  the  junction  of  Redwood  Creek  and  the 
Korth  Fork  Kaweah  River,  thence  following  down  tne  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  Kaweah  River  to  the 
junction  with  Cactus  Greek;  thence  easterly  along  the  first  main  hydrographic  divide  south  of  Cactus  Creek 
to  where  it  intersects  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  said  national  park,  township  sixteen  south,  range 
tiranty-eigfat  east;  thence  south  along  the  present  west  boundary  which  is  the  range  line  between  ranges 
twenty-eight  ana  twonty-olne  east,  township  sixteen  south,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  township  sixteen 
sooth,  range  twenty-nine  east;  thence  east  aloig  the  township  line  between  townships  sixteen  and  seventeen 
Math,  range  twenty-nine  east,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  lownahip  seventeen  south,  range  twenty-nine 
eMt:  thence  south  along  the  range  line  between  ranges  twenty-nine  and  thirty  east,  township  seventeen 
UDtn,  to  its  intersection  with  the  main  hydrographic  divide  north  of  East  Fork  Kaweah  River,  the  pobit 
ofbegfnmng;  and  all  of  those  lands  lying  within  the  boundary  line  above  described  are  hereby  Induded  in 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park; 

(7)  Page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  "land' '  insert  the  words  "within  the  boundaries 
herein  established." 

(8)  Page  7,  line  4,  change  the  period  after  the  word  "created' '  to  a  colon  and  add 
the  following: 

PnvUedj  That  no  permit,  license,  leaao,  or  authorisation  for  dams,  conduits,  reservoirs,  power  houses, 
tnomisBion  hnes,  or  other  works  fior  storan  or  carriage  of  water,  or  for  the  development,  tinnsmission,  or 
ntUizatlon  of  power  within  the  limits  of  said  park  as  herein  constituted,  shall  be  granted  or  made  without 
ipedflc  authority  of  Congress. 
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(9)  Page  7,  line  23,  change  the  comma  after  the  word  "both' '  to  a  period  and  strika 
out  the  remainder  of  line  23  and  all  of  line  24. 

Amendments  No.  1  to  No.  5,  inclusive,  are  to  make  more  certain  the  deecriptkna 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  x>ark. 

Amendment  No.  6  was  recommended  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  addi 
to  the  park  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  present  park  boundaoel 
which  can  be  more  conveniently  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  than  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Amendment  No.  7  limits  permits  for  the  cutting  of  timber  for  use  on,  and  the  ia^ 
provement  of.  their  lands  to  bona  fide  claimants,  entrymen,  landowners,  or  leases  of' 
land  within  the  boundaries  established  bv  the  bill. 

Amendment  No.  8  will  prohibit  the  aevelopment  of  hydroelectric  power  in  ths 
proposed  enlaiged  park  except  by  special  act  of  Congress.  It  appliee  to  the  new  ana 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Jones-Esch  Act,  now  applicable  to  existing  paiicB. 

Amendment  No.  9  refers  to  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  lor  infractions  of  the  niles  a&d 
regulations  promulgated  b^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  present  Sequoia  National  Park  has  an  area  of  about  244  square  miles.  This  Wi 
will  eliminate  about  97  square  miles  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  exiBfing  park  ant 
add  953  square  miles  of  new  territory.  The  area  of  this  park  will  be  1,100  square  rnUsi. 
That  portion  of  the  present  park  which  it  is  proposed  to  exclude  is  not  distinctive 
scenic  in  character  and  does  not  differ  greatlv  from  other  portions  of  the  forest  reserve. 
For  this  reason  it  can  be  administered  as  well  by  the  Forest  Service  as  by  the  Nationai 
Park  Service. 

The  territory  which  wiU  be  added  to  the  park  includes  the  Canyons  of  the  Kingi 
and  Kern  Rivers.  The  entire  area  is  nonagricultural  land,  at  least  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  forest  reserve.  It  contams  10  mountain 
peaks  over  14.000  feet  in  elevation,  including  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain 
m  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Within  this  area  is  included  some  of  Uie 
most  rugged  mountain  scenerjr  in  America,  the  grandeur  of  which  has  been  compared 
favorably  with  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Of  this  section  John  Muir  wrote  in  Century, 
November,  1891,  under  the  title  of  "The  need  of  another  great  national  park,"ai 
follows: 

I  fancy  the  time  Is  not  distant  when  this  wonderful  region  win  be  opened  to  the  world,  when  a  road  will  be 
built  up  the  South  Fork  of  Kings  River  through  the  sequoia  groves.  Into  the  great  canyon,  and  thenoe  aeroai 
the  divide  and  down  the  Middle  Fork  Canyon  to  TehiiHte:  thenoe  through  toe  valley  ana  down  the  caoyoi 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Middle  and  South  Forks,  and  up  to  the  sequoia  groves  to  the  point  of  beginiiiiil* 
Some  of  the  sequoia  groves  were  last  vear  Included  in  the  national  reservatioDB  of  Sequoia  and  General  Qmt 
Parks.  But  aill  of  this  wonderful  Kings  River  region,  together  with  the  Kaweah  and  Tnle  sequoias,  shoold 
be  comprehended  in  one  grand  national  park.  This  region  contains  no  mines  of  consBquenoe,  it  la  too  taigk 
and  too  rocky  for  agriculture,  and  even  the  lumber  industry  need  suffer  no  unreasonable  reeoictiai.  Let 
our  lawgivers  then  make  haste  before  it  is  too  late  to  set  anart  this  surpassingly  glorious  region  for  the  re- 
creation and  well-being  of  hmnanity,  and  all  the  world  will  rise  up  and  call  th^  bles»d. 

In  Mb  report  on  H.  R.  5006,  a  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Sequoia  National  Fuk, 
CaHf .,  Sixtynaixth  Congress,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fnmklin  K.  Lane,  said: 

Scenically  this  country  is  unexcelled  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.  *  *.  *  Its  small  gtetiflra  sn 
many.  Its  granite  cirques  have  unusual  dze  and  majesty.  Lofty  wecipicee  abound.  Interesting  voloBBio 
phenomena  add  to  Its  piotureequeness  and  scientific  slgmflcance.  T  know  of  no  countrr  of  similar  magnlfl' 
oenoe  whose  fastnesses  can  be  penetrated  and  enjoyed  with  similar  comfort  because  of  the  practical  abmoi 
of  rain  during  the  summer  months.    Few  trail  travelers  carry  tents. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  reason  founded  upon  proportion  and  relationship.  It  seems  to  me  that  then  is  a  p^ 
culiar  fitness  in  adding  to  the  distinction  of  Sequoia's  forests  of  giant  trees  the  further  distinction  of  ub 
colossal  massing  of  mountains  and  of  these  extraordinary  canyons.  The  common  note  la  apparent.  Tn 
unite  them  is  to  complete  a  wh<de,  to  create  a  national  park  in  the  superlative  degree. 

In  this  proposed  park  are  12,000  giant  trees  of  not  leas  than  10  feet  in  diameter. 
These  trees  range  from  the  General  Sherman  tree,  with  a  diameter  of  36  feet,  down  tQ 
10  feet,  and  there  are  thousands  the  diameter  of  which  is  less  than  10  feet. 

There  are  innumerable  lakes,  and  the  area  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty.  This 
park  will  be  one  of  the  most  easily  accessible  of  all  our  national  parks,  and  contaiai 
features  that  can  not  be  duplicated  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
'  There  has  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  a  few  persons  lest  the  area  of  the 
present  park  that  is  to  be  excluded  shall  be  turned  over  to  lumbermen  and  the  grovefl 
of  large  trees  destroyed.  Of  this  there  is  no  danger.  The  policy  of  tiie  Forest  Service 
is  to  preserve  for  all  time  the  big  trees  in  the  forest  reserves. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  on  file  with  the  Federal  Power  Commiseion  applicatioDS 
for  six  power  sites  within  this  proposed  new  area.  The  San  Joaquin  light  A  Power 
Corporation  has  applied  for  two  sites.  The  latter  company  has  declared  its  willingneflB 
to  cancel  its  filings  and  waive  all  objections  ''so  as  to  contribute  to  a  lasting  and  appro- 

Eriate  monument  to  Colonel  Roosevelt.''    The  city  of  Los  Angeles  also  has  pending 
efore  the  Federal  Power  Commission  applications  for  projects  tne  estimated  mstallea 
capacity  of  which  is  261,000  horsepower.    There  is  a  very  decided  sentiment  in  all 
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parts  of  the  country  s^aiiist  the  commeTi;ial  exploitation  of  areas  that  should  be  pre- 
.  served  for  recreational  purposes  and  handed  down  as  a  heritajg;e  to  posterity. 

The  proposal  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  him- 
self one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  outdoor  life,  by  giving  his  name  to  what  will 
be  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  regions  devoted  to  recreational  purposes,  has  been 
indoEBed  throughout  the  oountry.  Of  this  proposal  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Franklin  K.  Lime,  said  that  it  was  his  belief— 

that  no  more  flttbiff  trfbate  to  Theodore  Rooserelt's  noble  influence  upon  American  Ideals  or  more  enduring 
neordofhialnspiiugperaonality  could  be  devised  than  to  associate  his  memory  with  a  people's  park, 
msklii^  forever  aooessiDle  for  gacceeding  ganeratioas  the  nature  that  he  loved  and  sought  and  drew  his 
strength  fttnn. 

CoL  William  Boyce  Thompson,  long  a  friend  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  now  president 
of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  in  testifying  before  the  committee,  said: 

It  is  now,  as  in  Roosevelt's  youth,  that  hardihood  and  courageous  initiative  are  beet  developed  in  the ' 
wild  places  of  our  oountry.  The  dosliig  in  of  the  frontiers  is  rapidly  making  these  wild  places  too  few  and  far 
between.  This  bill  not  only  preserves  many  of  our  largest  and  most  majestio  sequoias  from  the  woodsmen's 
8X08,  but  saves  for  posterify  many  beautlnil  canyons,  rivers,  and  lakes.  It  makes  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Amsiica's  foramost  exponent  of  outdoor  life  and  pioneer  virtues.  I  have  always  hesitated  to  say  what  I 
thought  CoUmel  Roosevelt,  If  alive,  would  think  abput  this  or  that  public  measure,  but  I  have  no  hesitancy 
whatever  in  saying  tibat  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  could  give  utterance  to  his  opinion  on  the  project  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  this  bill  he  would  approve  of  it  with  all  the  energy  of  speech  and  action  for  which  he  was 


This  bill  has  the  indorsement  of  many  oreanizations  and  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

(House  Report  No.  725,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.] 

SrrE  FOR  Administration  Building,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

February  24, 1922.— Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Yailb,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  following  report 
(to  accompany  H.  R.  8675). 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  8675)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  certain  tract  of  land  donated  as  a 
site  for  an  administration  building  for  the  Roclr^  Mountain  National  Park,having  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  reports  it  herewith  without  amendment  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  do  pass. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  tne  Interior  recommending  its  passage : 

Dkpabtuent  of  the  Intssiob, 

Wtuhington,  October  tA,  mt. 

Hon.  N.  J.  SiNNOTT, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Landt^Howe  of  Repreeentativea. 

Mt  Dka&  Mb.  Sdtnott:  I  have  your  letter  of  October  17,  requesting  report  on  H.  R.  8675.  Sixty-seventh 
Congress,  first  session,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  certain  tract  of  land 
donated  as  a  site  for  an  administration  building  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park." 

At  the  present  time  headquarters  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  are  maintained  in  a  rented  frame 
building,  one  story  and  basement,  in  the  town  of  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  located  on  the  east  boundary  of  the  park. 
This  is  toe  only  building  in  Estes  Park  at  all  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  is  leased  from  year  to  vear,  the 
rental  for  the  current  year  being  fixed  at  $50  per  month.  Some  dlfBculty  has  been  experienced  at  various 
times  in  the  matter  of  renewing  this  lease  on  satisftetory  terms.  This,  toccther  with  the  fact  that  the 
qntftera  are  already  cramped  to  meet  the  increasing  business  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  has 
made  the  matter  of  the  erection  by  the  Government  of  a  suitable  and  simply  designed  administration  build- 
ing one  of  the  argent  needs  of  this  park. 

At  the  last  annual  spring  rally  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Estes  Park  a  resolution  was  passed  proposing  to 
donate  to  the  United  States  lot  5,  Buena  Vista  Terrace,  in  the  town  of  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  owned  by  said 
dob,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  department  to  erect  a  building  for  the  administration  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  land  shall  be  used  for  administrative  purposes  in 
eennection  with  said  park,  and  that  an  administration  building  shall  be  erected  thereon  prior  to  December 
n,  1923,  and  that  upon  any  abandonment  of  such  use  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  grantor,  its  successors,  and 


Deed  to  this  effect  has  been  tendered  the  department,  but  as  this  tract  of  land  lies  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  I  am  without  authority  under  existing  law  to  accept  the  donation. 
The  effect  of  H.  R.  8675,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  to  ^ve  me  this  authority.  It  should  be  noted  that  no 
<MigBtion  is  Impoeed  apon  the  United  States  by  the  acceptance  of  this  gift,  since  by  the  conditions  thereof 
if  an  administration  building  is  not  erected  on  said  land  by  December  31, 1023,  the  same  will  revert  to  the 
panter. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  recommend  that  it  receive  favorable  consideration  in  your  com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully, 

B.  C.  FmifEr,  Acting  Seerelarf. 
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[Senftte  Report  No.  647,  Sixty-oeTenth  CoogiMii  asoood  Mnioo.] 

Federal  Jurisdiction  Over  Hot  Sprikqs  Nation aji  Park. 

April  20  (calendar  day,  April  28),  1922,— Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Smoot,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys,  submitted,  the 
following  report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  7109). 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Sunreys,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7109)  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  jursidiction 
over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  for  other  purpoeee, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass  without  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  set  forth  in  House  Report  No.  299,  which  reads  as  follows: 

[House  Report  No.  209,  Sijcty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.] 

The  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  to  whom  w»s  referred  the  bin  (H.  R.  710B)  to  accsept  the  oesAoa 
by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  JurlsdictloD  over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Sprtnn  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  respectfully  report  it  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  dopass. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  submitted  the 
following  report  thereon  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee: 

DKFAKTlCEirT  OF  THE  IMTEWOB, 

WuMn^ton,  Jvip  tO,  i9it. 

Hon.  N.J.  SiNNOTT, 

Chairvnan  Committee  on  the  Public  Lande, 

House  of  Repretentativee. 
Deab  Mb.  Sinnott:  I  have  your  letter  of  June  28,  1921,  transmitting  for  report  copy  of  H.  R.  7109, 
entitled  "A  bill  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of 
land  within  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes.'' 

By  act  of  April  20, 1904  (33  Stat.  187).  Congress  accepted  the  cession  made  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  Its 
act  of  February  21,  1903  (Laws  Ark.  1903,  p.  52),  of  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the 
permanent  Hot  Sprines  Reservation  particularly  described  in  said  acts  and  covered  in  the  main  reser- 
vation boundaries.  The  United  States  has  now  under  construction,  on  block  82,  just  outside  said  reser- 
vaUon,  now  known  as  the  Hot  Sprinra  National  Park,  a  new  free  bathhouse,  the  site  being  dooated  to 
the  Tnited  States  by  residents  of  Hot  Springs.  The  purpose  of  H.  R.  7109  is  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  said  block  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  recommend  that  it  receive  the  favorable  conslderatloa  of  joar 
committee. 

Respectfully, 

B.  C.  FiNNXT,  Actitig  Seeretarf. 

[Senate  Report  No.  S05,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.] 

Defining  the  Rights  op  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  in  the  Mescalero 
Indian  Reservation  and  Creating  the  All- Year  National  Park. 

April  20  (calendar  day,  July  5),  1922. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  submitted  the  following  report 
(to  accompany  S.  3519). 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  3519)  defining 
the  rights  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  in  the  Mescalero  Indian  Refiervation, 

fToviding  for  an  allotment  of  certain  lands  therein  in  severalty  to  the  Mescalero  Apache 
ndians,  and  creating  and  defining  the  All-Year  National  Park,  ha\dng  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  paas 
with  the  following  amendments: 
Amend  the  title  by  adding  the  words  "and  for  other  piuposes." 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  substitute  therefor  the  following: 

That  all  the  lands  embraced  within  the  present  boundary  lines  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reserv»> 
tlon,  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  are  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
disposal  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ths 
Indians  now  thereupon  and  thetr  descendants,  subject  only  to  the  execeptions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

The  name  of  such  reserve  shall  be  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reserve. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Mescalero  Indian  Reserve  there  shall  be  set  aside  for  use  as  a  national  pule, 
for  the  recreation  of  the  public,  such  parcels  of  land  conspicuous  for  beauty  of  scenery  or  adapted  for  summer 
camps  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cause  to  be  surveyed,  designated,  and  set  apart  for  park  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  no  lands  shall  at  any  time  be  designated  or  set  apart  for  park  purposes  which  are 
occupied,  used,  or  cultivated  by  any  Indian:  Provided  fwrtker,  That  the  aggregate  area  of  the  parcels  of 
land  so  surveyed,  designated,  or  set  apart  for  park  purposes  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  acres. 

The  official  designation  of  this  and  the  other  lands  herein  mentioned  for  park  purposes  shall  be  "The 
AU-Year  National  Park."  and  said  national  park  shall  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  areas  in  said  reserve 
hereby  set  apart  for  park  purposes,  such  additional  territory  surrounding  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir, 
the  White  Sands,  and  the  Mat  Pais  lava  beds,  herein  set  forth,  to  wit: 

The  Elephant  Butte  Lake  and  all  of  the  lands  appurtenant  thereto  heretofore  acquired  or  set  apart  as 
the  site  of  the  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  the  lands  appurtenant  thereto. 
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Such  portioa  of  the  Mftl  Pais  lava  beds  and  of  the  unappropriated  public  domain  adjacent  thereto  not 
exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  land  adjacent  thereto,  as  the  Preiident  may  by  proclamation 
include  in  such  park.  Such  portion  of  the  White  Sands  or  Oypsum  BiUs  In  Otero  County,  New  liexico. 
sod  of  the  unappropriated  public  domain  adjacent  thereto,  not  exoeedmg  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  ox 
the  lands  adjacent  thereto,  as  the  President  may  by  proclamation  include  In  such  park. 

Sic.  2.  That  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  tms  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  sur- 
Teyed  the  arable  lands  along  the  watercourses  and  elsewhere  within  the  following-named  canyon,  to  wit: 
TOJarosa,  Elk,  Silver  Springs,  White  Tall,  Cherokee,  North  Carriso,  South  Oarriso,  Rinoonado,  and  Nogal. 
and  such  other  informal  selections  as  have  heretofbre  been  made  and  are  now  being  occupied  or  cultivated 
by  Indians  for  agricultural  purposes,  all  of  which  said  lands  shall  be  allotted  m  severalty  to  the  Mescalero 
Apache  and  oth^  Indians  now  upon  said  reserve;  and  suoh  lands  as  are  now  being  used  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment  for  school,  acency,  and  other  purposes  shall  be  likewise  surveyed  and  are  permanently  re- 
served, and  such  tracts  as  Ihave  neretofore  been  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  any  church  shall  oe  permanently 
rasen^ed  fbr  such  purpose.  Such  severalty  allotments  may  descend  to  the  legal  heirs  of  the  allottee,  but 
neither  the  allottee  nor  such  heirs  shall  have  thepower  to  dispose  of  such  allotment  by  deed  or  otherwise 
until  these  restrictions  may  be  removed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  exceptthatin  thediscretion 
of  the  Seoretarr  of  the  Inteilor  such  allotment  may  in  the  interest  of  the  aUottee  oe  leased  to  any  other 
Indian  among  those,  or  the  deeoendants  of  those,  now  residing  upon  suoh  reeerve. 

Sec.  3.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  held  to  abrogate  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws 
of  the  United  States,  indnding  the  mineral  lease  law,  approved  the  25th  day  of  February,  iOao,  but  the 
same  shall  remain  in  effect  in  the  territory  herein  set  apart.  Prwidtd,  That  the  surfiu^e  land  area  of  any 
lease  or  permit  shall  be  no  more  than  is  sufficient  for  striotlv  mining  purposes:  A  nd  pTOvidedfurther,  That 
the  nroceedfl  of  any  lease  of  nonmetaUifiBrotts  minerals  shall  oe  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  united  States; 
ooe-thini  of  such  proceeds  to  be  available  f^om  time  to  time  lor  the  use  of  the  Indians  residing  upon  such 
reserve:  one-thlid  to  the  credit  of  the  redamation  fund:  and  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  paid  over  to 
the  State  of  New  Kexico  far  the  road  fund  of  such  State.  Any  coal  deposits  which  may  be  found  upon 
the  present  MeMalero  Indian  Reservation  may  be  leased  or  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  upon  such 
reserve  and  their  descendants,  and  the  output  thereof  disposed  of  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  mav  sell  and  permit  the  removal  ofonly  the  excess 
matnreii  or  down  timber  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  be  deposited 
tak  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Mescalero  Indians.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  said  Indians  one  or  more  sawmills,  easily  transportable,  «^ch  shall  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the 
agent  or  superintendent  by  the  Indians  for  cutting  and  preparing  lumber  for  houses,  corrals,  fences,  road 
bollding,  and  other  necessary  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  upon  such  reserve. 

Sic.  4.  That  the  unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  upon  said  reserve  shall  be  and  remain  the  property 
of  the  Indians  now  residing  upon  said  reservation  for  their  common  use  and  benefit,  for  grazing  and  other 
purposes,  through  tribal  herds  or  lease  of  such  areas,  and  for  their  common  use  and  benefit  In  securing 
supplies  of  lumber  thereltom,  as  stated  in  section  8,  untU  otherwise  directed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Umted 

Sic.  5.  That  the  Indians  resident  upon  said  reserve  and  their  descendants  shall,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tioDs  to  be  prescribed  bv  the  Secretary,  have  free  grazing  fbr  their  own  stock  within  said  reserve,  and  the 
sorpltis  grazing  lands,  if  any  therein,  mav  be  leased  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  lease  or  leases  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians. 

NotUng  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  interpreted  to  restrict  or  curtail  the  right  of  the  Indians  lawfully 
resident  upon  said  reserve  to  hunt  game  therem  or  to  fish  therein  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  rules  and  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  hunting  of  game  upon  such 
reserve  by  any  other  than  an  Indian  resident  thereupon.  All  rights  to  the  use  of  waters  for  irrigation 
and  domestic  purposes,  whether  obtained  by  user,  pnor  appropnatlon,  adjudication,  or  otherwise,  now 
Tested  In  or  belonging  to  the  Indians  resident  within  the  boundaries  of  said  park,  are  hereby  confirmed. 

Sec.  6.  That  under  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  nave  complete 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  matters  and  all  properties  and  proceeds  of  the  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
lawfully  resident  therein,  except  as  specific»llv  excepted  herein,  and  such  jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  the 
Indians  at  all  times,  whether  upon  portions  or  the  reserve  set  aside  for  park  purposes  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  7.  That  within  the  boundaries  of  said  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Reserve  the  National  Park  Service 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  roads  and  trails  now  constructed  or  to  be  hereafter  constructed  as  well  as  over 
the  parcels  of  land  referred  to  in  section  1:  Provided,  That  transit  over  same  shall  be  perpetually  free  to  the 
Induns,  and  that  no  such  trails  or  roads  now  constructed  shall  be  dosed,  and  no  new  roads  or  trails  opened, 
except  by  agreement  between  offldals  of  the  nark  and  of  the  Indian  Service,  and  said  park  service  shall 
have  {mudlctlon  over  tourists  and  visitors  witnin  the  limits  of  said  reserve  and  the  limits  of  said  park  and 
shall  formulate  rules  for  the  administration  and  control  of  such  areas  within  said  reserve  as  are  spedfically 
designated  and  set  aside  for  park  purposes  and  over  roads  and  trails. 

Sbc.  8.  That  in  the  employment  of  labor  within  the  boundaries  of  said  reserve.  Including  the  portion  set 
apart  for  park  purposes,  preference  shall  be  given  to  Indians  lawfullv  resident  within  said  reserve,  and  a 
Uke  preference  shall  be  given  for  all  guide  work  and  for  the  use  of  Indian  horses,  whether  such  guide  work 
and  horseback  riding  shall  be  by  rules  and  regulations  provided  to  be  carried  on  under  concession  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec  9.  In  event  the  use  of  any  parcels  of  land  hereinbefore  provided  to  be  set  aside  for  park  purposes,  or 
the  Jurisdiction  over  any  roads  or  trails  now  or  hereafter  to  be  constructed  shall  be  surrendered,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Oenerai  Land  Office  shall  be  Immediately  notified  thereof,  and  the  title  to  such  lands  and 
the  rifht  to  use  thereof  and  iurisdlctlon  over  such  roads  shall  immediately  revert  to  the  Indians  resident 
npon  the  reserve,  and  such  title  or  right  to  the  use  thereof  shall  not  reinvest  in  the  park  service  or  any  other 
service,  or  be  divested  from  the  Indian  resident,  except  bv  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of  the  use  of  said  parcels  of  land  and 
roads  to  the  park  service,  is  hereby  authorised  to  negotiate  for.  and  secure  the  title  to,  privately  owned  lands 
aitnated  apon  said  reserve  withui  the  Tularosa  Canyon,  together  with  any  water  rights  or  water-power 
dghts  appurtenant  to  said  lands,  throush  proper  deeds  of  conveyance,  which  properties  shall  immediately 
become  the  property  of  the  Indian  residents,  and  those  portions  or  lots  thereof  susceptible  of  allotment  in 
severalty  shaU  be  so  allotted  to  Indian  residents,  the  remaining  portions  of  such  property  to  become  the 
eonnnon  property  of  the  tribe,  and  the  use,  if  any,  of  such  water  power  to  be  for  the  ooounon  benefit  of  the 
Indian  residents. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  provide,  at  the  earliest  possible  momen  t, 
proper  houses  for  the  Indian  residents,  and  partlcuhirly  for  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians,  the  costs  of  such 
aomdsition  of  property  and  of  the  consimction  of  such  houses  and  necessary  buildings  for  individual  Indians 
to  be  paid  oat  of  any  rands  now  or  hereafter  available  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  10.  That  notning  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  interpreted  to  limit  or  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  lands  appurtenant  thereto  for  irrigation  purposes  nor  to  limit 
additloas  to  said  dam  and  enhugement  of  said  reservoir  for  Irrigation  purposes  nor  to  duninish,  limit,  or 
interfere  with  the  use  and  development  of  electrical  power  inddent  to  the  discharge  of  water  from  said 
reservoir  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rio  Grande  irrigation  prpjeet  and  the  settlers  and  landowners  entitled 
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to  the  benefit  thereofi  bat  the  oae  of  said  dam,  nmrrdit,  and  lands  apmirtenant  thereto  for  park  purposM 
shall  always  be  subservtont  to  Its  use  for  Inlgatioo  purposes  and  the  incidental  develomnent  and  cm  o( 
hydroeleotrlc  power  thereupon,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  United  States  Itedamatlon  Sv- 
vice,  under  the  authority  of  the  Seeretary,  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt  and  prescribe:  Provided  fvtkv, 
Thai  the  prlTilege  of  fishing  in  the  Elepnant  Butte  Reservoir  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  persons  eom- 
plying  with  the  game  laws  of  the  State  of  New  MezJco. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  bill  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  letters  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  date  of  June  14, 1922,  and  July  3, 1922,  which  are  appended  hereto 
and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  as  follows: 

IMTEBIOE  DSPABnCSNT, 

WatUn^ton,  June  H,  im, 
Hon.  SSLDKN  P.  Spxnckb, 

Chairman  Senate  CommUtm  on  Indian  A  fate, 

VMUd  ataitt  Senate. 

Mt  Dbax  Sknatok  Sfuccrb:  I  have  had  upon  my  desk  for  report  S.  3519.  Sinos  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  I  have  conferred  with  many  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  as  my  home  in  New  ICezioo  adjdns 
the  reservation  and  I  have  known  many  of  these  Tnrt|y.nf  for  36  years. 

They,  as  other  Indians,  are  generally  opposed  to  legtslation  aflecttng,  as  many  of  them  think,  their  rishti. 
The  Mescalero  are  thorooghly  in  favor  of  the  other  provisians  of  the  Dill  which  I  have  discussed  very  rally 
with  their  principal  men  and  thdr  coondl  and  delegates. 

I  stated  to  the  Mescaleros  that  before  finally  approving  the  adoptioQ  even  of  a  substitute,  that  I  shoold 
redraft  the  bill,  as  there  were  some  provlaioas  in  it  which  I  could  not  approve,  guarding,  as  I  thooght, 
more  carefuUy  the  rights  of  these  Indians,  and  I  have  so  redrafted  the  bill  and  am  herewith  handing  yoa 
such  proposed  substitute. 

Meantime,  foUowing  my  statement  to  these  Indians,  I  am  to-day  indoiing  a  copy  of  the  proposed  substi- 
tute to  the  agent  at  Mescalero  that  he  may  present  the  original  bill  and  tma  proposed  substitute  therefor 
to  the  Indiana  and  report  to  me  their  sentiments  concerning  same. 

I  am  unhesitatingly  stating  to  the  agent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  that,  in  my  Judgment,  the  proposed 
todslation.  if  enacted  through  this  substitute  bill,  will  be  mere  for  the  interests  of  the  Mescaleros  tbaa  sny 
other  legislation  of  recent  yeara  coooeming  other  reservation  Indians  and  their  properties. 

I  am,  therefore,  giving  the  proposed  substitute  my  personal  Indomment,  and  I  win  without  heiitstioD 
communicate  to  your  committee,  or  to  the  committee  of  the  House,  the  sentiment  of  the  Indians  apos 
the  subject,  when  I  have  a  report  from  him. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Albeet  B.  Fall,  Secretarf. 

Interior  DspAJtrMExr, 
WaeMnffton,  JtUf  5, 19tS. 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  My  administrative  assistant  ba«  Just  prepared  a  letter  to  you,  submitting  same  to 
me,  concerning  the  Mescalero  Indian  bill  which  is  before  your  committee. 

Some  time  ance  I  made  a  report  to  your  committee,  submitting  a  redraft  of  the  bill  and  stating  that  I 
had  forwarded  same  to  the  agent  at  Mescalero  for  submlssian  to  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  that  they 
might  discuss  same  and  signify  their  desires. 

You  will  note  that  this  discussion  has  been  held  and  that  the  redrafted  bill  received  the  unanimoot 
support  of  all  the  Indians,  there  being  in  attendance  90  per  cent  of  the  adult  Indiana  when  such  action  wis 
taken. 

From  my  knowledge  of  conditions,  I  expected  such  result;  but  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  Indiana  foUy 
consulted  60  that  there  might  be  obviated  any  diflloulties  arising  from  the  suggestion  of  outside  parties 
who  often  claim  to  know  more  of  the  Indian  business  than  is  known  by  the  Indians  themselves,  the  Buieaa 
of  Indian  AfTairs,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  asd 
House. 
I  can  now  respectfully  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  bill  under  discussion. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Albert  B.  Fall,  decretory. 
Hon.  Selden  p.  Spencer, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affaire, 

ITniUd  Statet  SenaU, 
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AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  AND  FOR 

OTHER  PURPOSES, 

(39  Stat.  535.) 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  8tat£s  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  service  to  be  called  the  National  Park 'Service,  which  shall  be  under  the  charge 
of  a  director,  who  tdiall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $4,500  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  appointed'  by  the  Secretary  the  following 
assistants  and  other  employees  at  the  salaries  designated:  One  assistant  director,  at 
12,500  per  annum;  one  chief  clerk,  at  $2,000  per  annum;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800 
V&  annum;  one  messenger,  at  $600  per  annum:  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  oth» 
employees  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  $8,100  annually  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  expats,  assistants,  and 
employees  within  the  District  of  Columbia  not  herein  specifically  enumerated  unless 
previouslv  authorized  by  law.  The  service  thus  established  shall  promote  and 
regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments,  and  reser- 
vations hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations,  which  purpose  is 
to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  life  therein 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
aB  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enioyment  of  future  generations. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  director  aiiall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  the  several  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  of  such 
other  national  parks  and  reservations  of  like  character  as  may  be  hereafter  created 
by  Congress:  Provided,  That  in  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  national 
monuments  contiguous  to  national  forests  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate 
with  said  National  Park  Service  to  such  extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and  publish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  use  and  management  of  the 
parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act 
shall  be  punished  as  pro^'ided  for  in  section  fifty  of  the  act  entitled  *' An  act* to  codify 
and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  as  amended  by  section  six  of  the  act  of  Jime  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at  I^rge,  page  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven).  He  may  also,  upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell 
or  dispose  of  timber  in  those  cases  where  in  his  judgment  the  cutting  of  siich  timber 
iB  required  in  order  to  control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve 
the  scenery  or  the  natural  or  historic  objects  in  any  such  park,  monument,  or  reserva- 
tion. He  mav  also  provide  in  his  discretion  for  tne  destruction  of  such  anim&ls  and 
of  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks,  monuments, 
or  reservations.  He  may  also  grant  privileges,  leases,  and  permits  for  the  use  of  land 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  various  parks,  monuments,  or  other  reserva- 
tions herein  provided  for,  but  for  periods  not  exceeding  twenty  years;  and  no  natural 
curiosities,  wonders,  or  objects  of  interest  shall  be  leased,  rented,  or  granted  to  any- 
one on  such  terms  as  to  interfere  with  free  access  to  them  by  the  public:  Provided^ 
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however,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  under  such  rules  and  resrulationa  and 
on  such  terms  aa  he  may  prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graze  live  stock  within  any 
national  pork,  monument,  or  reservation  herein  referred  to  when  in  his  judgment 
such  use  is  not  detrimental  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  such  park,  monument, 
or  reservation  was  created,  except  that  tms  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  ' 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An  act 
relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other  public  lands." 

Approved,  August  25,  1916. 

The  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.,  535),  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June  2, 1920 
(41  Stat.,  731,  732),  as  follows: 

Sec  5.  *  *  *  Any  person,  or  persons,  *  *  *,  or  who  shall  violate  any 
of  the  other  provisions  of  tiiis  act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  that  may  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  «  ♦  *,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
for  the  violation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  authorized 
by  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  25,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Stotutee, 
page  535),  entitled  "An  act  to  estoblish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,'* which  section  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "and  any 
violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shtdl  be  punished 
as  provided  for  in  section  50  of  the  act  entitled '  An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal 
laws  of  the  United  S totes,'  approved  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
act  of  June  25,  1910  (Thirty-sixth  United  Stotes  Stotutes  at  Larse,  page  857),"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and  any  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions authorized  by  this  act  shall  be-  pimished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |500  or 
imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  and  be  adjudged  to  pay  blW  coet 
of  the  proceedings":  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  repealing, 
or  in  any  way  modifjdng  the  authority  granted  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  by  am 
section  3  of  the  said  act  approved  August  25,  1916,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in 
national  parks  in  those  cases  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is 
required  in  order  to  control  the  attacks  of  insecte  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve 
the  scenery  of  the  natural  or  historic  objecte  in  such  parks  and  to  proWde  for  the 
destruction  of  such  animals  and  such  pliuit  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of 
any  of  said  parks,  or  the  authority  granted  to  said  Secretary  by  the  act  approved 
April  9,  1912,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior  to  secure 
for  the  United  Stotes  title  to  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,''  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  April  16,  1914. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

(34  Stat.  225.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ America 
in  Congress  assembled y  That  any  person  who  shall  appropriate,  excavate,  injure,  or 
destroy  any  historic  or  prehistonc  ruin  or  monument,  or  any  object  of  antiquity, 
situated  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stotee, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Secretory  of  the  department  of  the.Govemment  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which  said  antiquities  are  situated,  shall  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not  more  than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  shall  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  Stotes  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  dis- 
cretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric 
structures,  and  other  objecto  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon 
the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stotes  to  be  national 
monuments,  and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels  of  land,  the  limit  of  which  in 
all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the  smallest  area  compatible  with  the  propter  care  and 
management  of  the  objecto  to  be  protected:  Provided^  That  when  such  objecto  are 
situateid  upon  a  tract  covered  by  a  bona  fide  unperfected  claim  or  held  in  private 
ownership,  the  tracte,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care 
and  management  of  the  objecto,  may  be  relinquished  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  relinquishment  of  such 
tiacto  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stotes. 

Seo.  3.  That  permite  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archeeologicai 
sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objecto  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under  their  respective 
jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War 
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to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified  to  conduct  such  examina- 
tioDi  excavation!  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  examinations,  excavations,  and  gatherings  are  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums,  universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized 
scientific  or  educational  institutions,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such 
objects,  and  that  the  gatherings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  m  public 
museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved,  June  8, 1906. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  5,  192S. 
Sir:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  National  Park  Service  covering  its 
fiscal  activities  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  and  the  official 
tourist  season  which  closed  September  30  last.  The  report,  to  com- 
ply with  legislative  directions  for  limitations  in  pages  of  all  depart- 
mental and  bureau  reports,  has  been  encompassed  within  the  service's 
allotment  of  198  pages. 

STARTING  THE  SECOND  HALF  CENTURY. 

This  year  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  century  of  the 
national  park  system  of  this  country.  It  marks  also  the  sixth  in  the 
active  functiomng  of  the  National  Park  Service,  as  the  ninth  and 
youngest  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  charge  of  the 
administration  and  development  of  that  system.  The  travel  figures 
for  the  year  just  closed  aeain  show  a  heavy  increase  over  those 
of  the  preceding  season  and  tlie  largest  visiting  list  the  parks  have 
experienced;  in  fact  the  volume  of  national  park  travel  is  unpre- 
ceaented  in  history.  This  may  well  be  considered  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  the  constantly  increasing  popularity  of  these  great  national 
scenic  reservations  as  the  recreation  and  pleasuring  grounds  of  the 
American  people,  and,  I  am  confident,  is  only  the  forerunner  of  what 
the  coming  years  will  prove,  a  consistent  annual  travel  movement 
of  tremendous  proportions  within  this  country's  boundaries  by  our 
travel-loving  people,  with  the  national  parks  the  chief  objectives. 

A  GLANCE  BACKWARDS. 

Before  proceeding' with  a  discussion  of  this  season's  accomplish- 
ments and  our  plans  and  obligations  for  the  future,  I  consider  it 
timely  in  this  report  to  review  briefly  the  work  of  the  past  few  years 
that  have  led  to  our  present  day  responsibilities,  for  it  is  only  by  con- 
trast and  comparison  that  the  full  value  of  the  work  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  National  Park  Service  since  its  organization  six  years 
ago  can  be  appreciated. 

The  year  or  1872  saw  the  creation  of  the  first  national  park  of  the 
system — the  incomparable  Yellowstone.  This,  at  once,  established 
the  principle,  voiced  with  unmistakable  emphasis  and  clarity  by  its 
proponents  among  the  public  and  in  the  Congress,  that  areas  of 
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unusual  scenic  magnificence  and  splendor  on  the  public  domain 
should  not  be  permitted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  fall  into 
private  hands  and  be  exploited  for  private  gain,  but,  instead,  should 
be  reserved  for  all  time  for  the  health,  recreation  and  pleasure  of 
the  entire  country.  The  words  "  national  park,"  then  used  for  the 
first  time,  forecast  a  national  program  that  areas  of  exceptional 
scenic  grandeur,  on  the  public  domain,  should  be  designated  as  na- 
tional parks,  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1890  that  the  second  national  park  was  created, 
namely,  the  Sequoia,  in  the  High  Sierra  of  middle  eastern  California, 
followed  shortiv  thereafter,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Yosemite,  not 
many  miles  farther  to  the  north.  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  came 
next  in  1899.  From  then  on  the  creation  of  other  parks  followed  in 
swifter  sequence. 

Prior  to  1916,  the  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service  as  a  separate  bureau  of  the  department,  administration  of 
then  existing  national  parks,  and  national  monuments  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  department  had  been  delegated  to  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Secretary's  office,  in  connection  with  other  work  falling 
under  that  bureau's  miscellaneous  activities.  On  June  30,  of  thiS 
year,  14  national  parks  and  18  national  monuments  were  so  ad- 
ministered. The  close  of  that  travel  season  had  seen  a  total  of 
356,097  visitors  in  these  parks.  The  Yellowstone  alone  had  35,849 
visitors.    Travel  of  such  proportions  was  then  considered  large. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  larger  development  of  the 
national  parks  and  the  stimulation  of  interest  of  the  American  people 
in  their  own  superb  scenic  possessions  required  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  organization  that  should  devote  its  entire  time  and  activi- 
ties to  those  purposes.  It  was  conceded  wherever  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed that  the  potentialities  of  the  national  park  system  were  prac- 
tically unlimited,  particularly  in  furthering  national  patriotism  and 
pride  of  country,  and  in  expanding  the  educational  and  recreational 
activities  of  our  people.  These  had  barely  been  touched.  From  an 
economic  standpoint  alone  the  development  of  tourist  travel  in  our 
land  instead  of  to  foreign  shores  promised  a  splendid  future. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICB  CREATED. 

August  25,  1916,  saw  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Interior  Department  by  special  act  of  Congress.  This  was 
not  accomplislied  without  great  effort  and  work  on  the  part  of  the 
department,  but,  assisted  by  interested  organizations  and  many 
friends  of  the  measure  in  Congress,  who  agreed  on  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  such  a  forward  move,  the  law  establishing  the  service 
was  finally  placed  on  the  statute  books.  In  the  enabling  act,  Con- 
gress specified  that  the  service  was  "  to  promote  and  regulate  the 
use  of  the  Federal  areas  know  as  national  parks,  monuments  and 
reservations  *  *  *  by  such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations, 
which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wild  life  therein,  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them 
unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 
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SERVICE  NOT  OROANIZBD  UNTIL  1917. 

Appropriations  to  establish  the  bureau  on  a  proper  basis  and  en- 
able it  to  function  to  the  fullest  extent  were  suggested  as  high  as 
$75,000  a  year  by  those  in  Congress  who  foresaw  its  possibilities,  but 
it  was  felt  that  the  bureau  should  first  prove  its  worth  to  the  country 
and  start  with  a  moderate  personnel.  The  act  as  passed  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  a  director 
with  a  salary  of  $4,500  per  annum,  oi  an  assistant  director  at  $2,500 
per  annum,  a  chief  clerk,  and  various  other  employees  totaling  an 
annual  salary  list  of  $19,500.  Not  until  April,  1917,  however,  was  the 
or^nization  perfected  so  that  the  service  could  assume  charge  of  its 
assigned  duties.  It  was  held  by  the  committee  reporting  on  the  bill 
to  establish  the  service  that  inasmuch  as  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
had  been  relieved  of  the  burden  of  administering  the  parks,  that  office 
should  detail  such  number  of  clerks  as  were  considered  necessary 
for  the  disposition  of  the  work  that  the  employees  on  the  service  rolls 
could  not  handle.  Four  clerks  were  so  detailed,  and  remained  with 
the  service  until  the  requii'ements  of  the  Federal  retirement  act 
necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  three  by  the  department  in  1919, 
Since  then  Congress  has  from  time  to  time  increased  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  office  by  transferring  to  our  rolls  the  one  remaining 
detail  and  allowing  regular  clerks  for  those  withdrawn.  The  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  now  amounts  to  $33,200.  At  that  there 
is  now  on  the  headquarters  pay  roll  in  Washington  but  one  more 
clerk  than  was  allowed  in  1916,  including  those  detailed. 

CRBATINQ  INTBRBST  IN  THE  PARKS. 

At  the  start  the  service  was  confronted  with  a  seeming  apathy  in 
Americans  toward  their  own  natural  attractions.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  as  a  Nation  we  are  a  travel-loving  people. 
Europe  and  the  other  lands  beyond  the  far  seas  yearly  were  receiv- 
ing the  bulk  of  Americal  travel.  They  found  this  a  decidedly  profit- 
able situation,  for  millions  upon  millions  of  American  dollars  were 
thus  annually  brought  to  enrich  their  coffers.  This  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  support  these  foreign  countries  gave  their  own  at- 
tractions by  the  intensiveness  of  their  advertising  and  even  by  subsi- 
dizing steamboat  lines  that  themselves  did  everything  withm  their 
power,  by  large-scale  publicity,  to  keep  the  allurements  beyond  the 
seas  before  the  world. 

Our  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  bring  the  beauties  of  our  own 
country's  scenery  directly  to  the  minds  of  our  people — into  their 
very  homes.  Nature  had  been  most  lavish  when  our  land  was  fash- 
ioned, onlv  the  great  mass  of  Americans  did  not  know  of  the  wonders 
ready  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  with  little  effort  and  cost.  We  have 
areas  of  supremely  distinctive  character,  of  highly  sensational  scenic 
value,  far  surpassing  what  other  countries  have  to  offer,  all  of  the 
highest  national  interest,  as  contradistinguished  from  merely  local 
interest;  scenery  owned  and  controlled  oy  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  in  which  the  country,  as  a  whole,  would  be  interested,  in- 
stead of  only  neighboring  communities;  and  yet  only  a  handful  of 
people  annually  visited  them. 
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A  PARK  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN. 

The  distribution  of  detailed  information  regarding  these  national 
parks  was  decided  upon  as  our  first  program.  Western  railroads 
promptly  cooperated  by  contributing  a  large  fund  from  which  the 
first  edition  of  the  National  Parks  Portfolio  was  published  and 
placed  ready  for  public  distribution  and  use.  The  immediate  popu- 
larity of  this  book,  showing  in  superb  reproduction  scenes  from  each 
park"  carefully  described  by  experts  who  had  seen  them  and  studied 
them,  indicated  the  interest  and  ready  response  of  the  American 
people.  This  portfolio  still  forms  the  chief  contribution  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  the  excellent  collection  of  material  now 
available  regarding  the  parks  and  has  been  reissued  in  several 
editions.  The  portfolio  was  followed  by  the  issuance  in  large 
editions  of  new  and  revised  circulars  of  information  giving  m 
detail  a  description  of  the  various  points  of  interest  and  the  natural 
wonders  of  each  park,  the  flora  ana  fauna,  the  best  routes  of  travel 
and  rates  and  regulations.  Public  interest  at  once  quickened.  The 
demands  for  these  publications  ran  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  lack  of  detailed  information  regarding  their  national  parks 
was  indeed  the  reason  for  the  seeming  indifference  of  the  general 
public.  Publicity  was  all  that  had  been  necessary  to  arouse  interest^ 
and  publicity  immediately  had  its  own  reward. 

TOURIST  FACILITIES  IN  PARKS  REOROANIZED. 

Next  to  foster  tourist  travel,  accommodations  and  facilities  within 
thfe  parks  themselves  had  to  be  bettered.  The  finest  scenery^  with- 
out adequate  accommodations,  is  never  as  popular  or  receives  so 
large  a  travel  as  scenery  of  lesser  quality  with  good  accommodations. 
Many  small  licensees,  operating  under  departmental  permit  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  park,  often  with  considerable  friction  between 
themselves  and  offering  no  promise  of  efficient  coordinated  service 
for  a  larger  number  of  visitors,  had  to  be  superseded,  where  prac- 
ticable, by  the  installation  of  larger  organizations,  well  financed 
and  capable  of  expansion  with  larger  equipment  as  the  needs  for 
such  service  should  arise. 

Roads  and  trails  had  to  be  developed  and  expanded.  Cross- 
count  ly  motoring  was  then  just  developing  and  motorists  were 
urging  that  the  parks  be  opened  to  automobiles.  The  park  roads 
had  teen  built  for  only  horse-drawn  traffic,  and  the  practicability 
and  safety  of  permitting  motor  travel  had  to  be  given  careful 
study.  Only  after  considerable  hesitancy  were  automobiles  per- 
mited  to  enter.  The  old-fashioned  slow  method  of  horse-drawn 
transportation  was  replaced  by  large  well-financed  transportation 
companies,  who,  at  rates  approved  by  the  service,  could  operate 
from  the  first  day  of  the  park  season  to  its  conclusion  on  definite 
schedules,  rain  or  shine,  and  whether  there  were  a  few  passengers 
or  many.  In  several  parks,  at  first,  visitors  had  to  depend  upon 
competitive  jitney  service,  the  operators  of  which,  it  soon  was  ob- 
served, were  loath  to  serve  when  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of 
travel  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  park  season,  and  whose  efforts 
to  take  the  cream  of  the  business  during  the  heighth  of  the  tourist 
season  caused  constant  strife  among  themselves  and  created  con- 
ditions that  were  a  detriment  to  the  public  interest.     The  depart- 
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ment's  policy  of  giving  only  one  transportation  franchise  in  a 
park  has  its  critics,  but  reviewing  conditions  as  they  were  and  as 
they  are  to-day,  I  sincerely  believe  this  policv  has  justified  itself 
as  best  for  the  public  interest.  As  long  as  tne  present  operating 
companies  under  their  franchises  give  adequate  service  and  meet 
an  the  requirements  of  the  department,  they  must  be  protected  in 
their  operations. 

Each  park  presented  its  own  individual  problem  in  these  respects, 
and  each  park's  problem  had  to  be  solved  separately  and  independ- 
ently of  the  others.  Some  of  the  parks  were  readily  organized 
along  new  lines,  but  in  others  it  has  taken  many  years  of  eflfort  to 
develop  the  transportation,  hotel,  and  camp  services  to  the  degree 
that  is  successfully  meeting  the  tremendous  strain  now  placed  upon 
them.  This  was  ofttimes  accomplished  only  through  the  public 
spiritedness  of  business  men  of  neighboring  communities,  who,  be- 
cause of  their  pride  in  the  park  that  was  located  in  their  State,  were 
willing  to  venture  their  funds  in  this  development  work.  Mount 
Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  and  Yosemite  Parks  were  particularly  in  this 
category.  It  would  have  been  practically  impossible  to  develop 
these  parks  to  their  present-day  service  efficiency  had  it  not  been 
for  the  cooperation  ot  these  far-sighted  men,  who,  laying  aside  for 
the  moment  all  thought  of  personal  gain  and  ignoring  the  probabili- 
ties of  losses  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  nevertheless  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  To  these  men  I  want  at  this  time 
publicly  to  state  my  sincere  appreciation  of  their  patriotic  work. 

THE  PARKS  TO-DAY. 

To-day  the  national  parks  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  service  number  19  and  national  monuments  number  28. 

To-day  appropriations  for  these  areas  amount  to  $1,823,330  com- 
pared with  appropriations  in  1916  of  $498,646.80,  $246,000  of  which 
was  then  disbursed  by  the  War  Department  having  charge  of  the 
road  and  trail  work  in  the  Crater  Lake  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks. 

To-day  the  visiting  list  has  grown  from  the  356,097  in  1916  to  the 
tremendous  total  of  1,493,712  this  past  season.  Of  this  the  national 
parks  received  1,280,886  visitors  and  the  national  monuments  212,826 
visitors. 

To-day  the  distribution  of  publications  issued  by  the  service 
amounts  to  about  500,000  copies  annually,  and  still  not  meeting  the 
demand,  as  compared  with  306,866  publications  distributed  in  1916. 
The  amount  of  correspondence  regarding  the  parks  with  interested 
inquirers  mounts  by  lea{>s  and  bounds.  This  year's  incoming  mail 
in  the  Washington  office  is  25  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  last  year's  was  9  per  cent  greater  than  the  preceding  year,  while 
outgoing  mail  was  42  per  cent  greater  than  last,  and  it  8  per  cent 
greater  ttian  in  1921. 

To-day  the  national  park  system  is  serving  the  people  in  fuller 
measure  than  its  most  optimistic  friends  had  dreamt.  America  now 
has  a  circle  system  of  national  parks  reaching  from  the  glacier- 
I>eaked  Bockies  near  the  Canadian  border  to  the  lofty  volcanic 
sinde-peak  exhibits  of  the  Cascades,  through  the  sparkling  Sierra 
with  ite  incomparable  valleys,  peaks,  and  forest  growth,  across  the 
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painted  desert  to  the  titanic  gash  that  constitutes  the  Grand  Canvon, 
upward  through  the  sreat  mesas  of  Colorado  or  the  flashing  bril- 
liancy of  southern  Utah  to  the  exhibits  of  the  Continental  Divide  of 
upper  Colorado  and  the  Yellowstone.  There  are  also  parks  with 
natural  springs  of  renowned  curative  properties  and  a  cave  park.  A 
park  to  include  the  choicest  bit  of  Maine  scenery  with  monadnocks« 
outjutting  into  the  encircling  Atlantic,  is  developing  on  Mount 
Desert  I^and.  Then  there  are  the  parks  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
These  are  the  people's  own  properties — ^the  recreation  grounds  of  the 
twentieth  century  citizens  and  of  the  millions  of  the  future. 

OUR  PRICBLESS  POSSESSIONS. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  a  vested  interest  in  these  great 
playgrounds  that  have  been  turned  over  to  them  for  use,  and  that 
must  be  passed  on  intact  to  their  children  and  children's  children. 
They  are  a  great  national  heritage.  Anyone  who  has  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  witness  their  marvels  and  spend  quiet  hours  in  the  in- 
spiring contemplation  of  their  beauties  will  surely  return  home  with 
a  burning  determination  to  love  and  work  for,  and  if  necessary  fight 
and  die  for,  the  glorious  land  wliich  is  his.  To  my  mind  we  are 
letting  down  a  bit  on  our  practicalism  and  are  conceiving  that,  as 
has  been  said  by  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "there  is  more 
in  life  than  three  meals  a  day."  As  a  Nation  we  have  paused  in  our 
chase  after  the  perhaps  altogether  too  materialistic,  and  have  become 
sensitive  to  the  ideal  and  beautiful  around  us.  Who  has  ever 
thrilled  with  pride  of  country  and  the  desire  to  fight  for  it  by  the 
sight  of  factories  and  closely  packed  humanity  in  the  towns  and 
cities  alone?  Our  most  inspiring  patriotic  songs  speak  of  the  love  of 
the  land  that  is  spread  about  us.  We  loudly  acclaim  the  natural 
beauties  of  "our  rocks  and  rills,  our  woods  and  templed  hills."  A 
shrewd  observer  has  sententiously  said  that  there  is  no  record  of  a 
Nation  taking  up  arms  in  defense  of  a  boarding  house.  It  is  the 
home  and  the  place  which  that  home  takes  in  a  beautiful  worthwhile 
land  that  we  nght  to  protect. 

On  the  physical  side,  the  parks  offer  opportunity  to  build  up  the 
national  physique  under  unchanged  surroundings,  but  on  the  moral 
side  the  scenery,  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation,  exerts 
its  influence  on  the  continuation  of  American  ideals,  as  representing 
what  is  best  in  our  American  way  of  living.  We  now  have  the 
crowded  population  which  is  driving  the  people  into  the  great  open 
breathing  places  for  rest  and  reci-eation.  The  love  of  the  open, 
which  is  inherent  in  all  of  us,  is  coming  to  the  fore  more  than  ever 
since  the  pioneer  days.  This  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  these  times 
when  the  relentless  pressure  of  economic  exertion  threatens  to  burn 
up  our  energies  with  excitement  and  heedless  overwork.  The  parks 
will  have  a  constantly  enlarging,  revivifying  influence  on  our 
national  life,  for  which  there  is  no  other  public  agency.  They  are 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  sane  living  in  this  country.  They  are 
national  character  and  health  builders. 

AN  ANTIDOTE  POR  NATIONAL  RBSTLBSSNBSS. 

I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  fact  that  these  great  parks,  bring- 
ing together  such  throngs  of  visitors  hailing  from  every  State 
and  Territory,  within  sucli  inspiring  surroundings  maintamed  by 
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the  National  Government,  also  do  moi*e  toward  stimulation  of  na- 
tional pride  and  contentment  than  any  other  agency  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  Thrown  into  intimate  contact  with 
each  other,  they  leave  the  parks  with  the  indelible  impression  that 
the  fellow  from  the  other  end  of  the  country  is  a  pretty  good  citizen 
and  neighbor  after  all.  Tlieir  love  of  country  embraces  the  whole 
United  States,  and  illustrates  the  solidarity  oi  the  Nation.  In  this 
manner  these  i*eservations  have  no  small  economic  value  by  elimi- 
nating provincialism  and  stimulating  love  of  country  and  of  its 
citizens,  one  for  the  other,  on  which  the  security  of  our  institutions 
must  after  all  rest.  They  are  our  antidote  for  national  restlessness. 
They  emphasize,  in  a  practical  substantial  manner,  that  there  is 
within  our  mode  of  Government  something  that  looks  beyond  the 
merely  materialistic  and  political  and  endeavors  to  furnish  a  means 
of  rational  national  recreation  to  its  people,  through  which  they  may 
be  more  firmly  bound  to  one  another  and  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment 

INTEREST  SHOWN  BY  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS. 

In  connection  with  this  general  interest  in  our  own  national  parks. 
I  am  moved  to  emphasize  the  great  interest  that  national  legii^ators 
have  taken  in  them.  At  no  time  as  in  this  past  summer  have  they 
received  such  an  amount  of  personal  attention  from  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  Mount  McKinley  Park  in  Alaska,  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park,  Grand  Canyon,  Sequoia,  General  Grant,  Crater  Lake, 
Mount  Rainier,  Glacier,  Kocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde,  Hot  Springs, 
Zion,  Yellowstone^  and  Lafayette  have  been  visited  by  congressional 
representatives,  either  individually  or  as  members  of  inspiectinff 
bodies,  and  the  general  congratulatory  remarks  on  their  efficient  ad- 
ministration and  plans  for  general  development  were  universal.  I 
have  been  gratifiea  as  well  by  the  constructive  criticism  and  helpful 
suggestions  I  have  received  from  them,  directed  for  the  most  part 
toward  important  future  developments  which  will  require,  however, 
additional  funds  from  the  Congress.  Many  of  these  developments 
have  b^n  held  in  abeyance  only  by  the  general  state  of  the  Federal  / 
Treasury  due  to  the  inliibitive  exactions  of  the  late  World  War.  The 
national  parks  have  no  firmer  friends  or  enthusiastic  patrons  than 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress. 

You,  yourself,  Mr.  Secretary,  accompanied  President  Harding  into 
the  Yellowstone  and  Zion  National  Parks  and  were  able  to  ]udge 
with  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  efficiency  and  smoothness  with  which 
we  conduct  our  operations  there.  It  was  one  of  the  sad  disappoint- 
ments that  the  death  of  our  Chief  toward  the  end  of  his  journey 
prevented  the  proposed  visit  to  the  Yosemite,  which  had  been  held 
as  a  fitting  climax  to  his  and  your  own  visit  to  our  park  system,  and 
where  arrangements  equaling  those  of  the  Yellowstone  had  been 
made  for  a  careful  and  comfortable  inspection. 

MUCH  STILL  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Despite  the  high  plane  on  which  the  national  park  system  is  operat- 
ing, and  the  spjlendid  manner  in  which  it  is  measuring  up  to  and 
making  good  with  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  inflowing 
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enthusiastic  masses  of  visitors  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  still 
to  be  accomplished.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
parks,  and  the  further  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  them 
measure  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  operation.  We  are  at  present 
merely  marking  time  with  many  much  needed  improvem^its.  Tie 
standard  set  will  not  be  reached  for  a  number  of  years.  Only  en- 
larged annual  appropriations  will  achieve  this.  Refinements  in  ad- 
ministration and  operation  are  constantly  effected  from  year  to  year 
as  their  necessity  becomes  apparent.  Efficient  inspection  ffraduallv 
reduces  to  the  minimum  some  of  the  causes  for  complaint  for  which 
we  are  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  most  important  of  the  problems 
before  us  for  attention  are  primarily  tJiree — 

Thewconstruction  of  a  few  important  new  roads  and  reconstruction 
of  most  of  the  existing  roads  in  the  parks  for  modern  motor  travel 

Enlargement  of  several  of  the  existmg  national  parks  to  round  out 
their  natural  exliibits,  chiefly  the  Yellowstone  and  Sequoia  Parks,  and 
possible  additions  to  the  system. 

The  expansion  of  the  educational  work  in  the  parks,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  traveling  public,  in  order  that  the  parks  may  in  fullest  degree 
measure  up  to  their  opportunities  of  service. 

The  national  parks  will  not  be  operating  on  a  proper  standard 
until  these  three  things  have  been  accomplished.  Let  us  therefore 
consider  each  one  individually  in  some  detail. 

QREAT  NEED  POR  GOOD  ROADS. 

The  tremendous  strain  on  the  countrjr's  finances,  due  to  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  most  stupendous  war  in  history,  has  made  itself 
seriously  felt  in  our  administration  of  the  parhs.  Funds  for  the 
national  park  system  for  several  years  now  have  been  limited  to 
meet  only  the  most  pressing  needs  though,  at  all  times,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  and  the  committees  of  Congress  handling  the  appro- 
priations have  had  full  understanding  of  their  needs  and  a  tuUer 
appreciation  of  what  should,  in  time,  be  done  to  make  them  func- 
tion to  the  highest  standard.  Under  these  extreme  financial  con- 
ditions and  the  necessity  for  rigid  Federal  economy  in  all  branches 
of  national  endeavor,  the  parks  must  be  kept  primarily  on  a  mainte- 
nance basis.  The  permanent  park  improvements  will  have  to  mark 
time  as  well  as  developments  m  other  branches  of  Federal  activity. 
But  this  year  our  national  legislators  know  better  than  ever  before 
of  the  actual  conditions  encountered  in  the  parks  and  what  must 
be  done  in  order  to  make  them  function  to  the  highest  standard. 
Personal  inspections  of  roads  and  trails,  and  transj)ortation  and 
accommodation  facilities  have  resulted  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  additional  funds  are  urgently  needed  and  must  be  sup- 
plied at  as  early  a  date  as  is  possible  to  meet  the  Federal  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  their  operation.  Existing  trails  must  not  only  be 
repaired  but,  to  a  large  extent,  reconstructed  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
tensive use.  Additional  quarters  are  needed  for  our  employees,  par- 
ticularly in  those  parks  where  assumption  of  administration  and 
development  has  been  comparatively  recent.  Buildings  in  the  older 
parks  utilized  for  years  have  become  insufficient  in  size  or  depreciated 
to  an  extent  that  renders  them  unfit  for  further  use.  Hospital  and 
sanitation  facilities  must  be  provided  or  enlarged.  More  money  is 
required  in  practically  every  park  to  place  our  housing  and  operat- 
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ing  facilities  in  better  condition.  The  beginning  of  larger  develop- 
ment in  Lassen  Volcanic,  California,  Mount  McKinlev  in  Ala^ca, 
and  Hawaii  National  Parks  has  had  to  be  altogether  deferred  until  a 
more  propitious  time. 

But  the  most  urgent  demand  of  the  national  parks  at  this  time 
is  for  a  few  new  roads  and  reconstruction  of  most  of  the  existing 
roads  within  their  borders  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
the  roads  constructed  or  being  constructed  to  their  boundaries  by 
the  various  States,  either  with  or  without  Federal  aid.  In  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  given  special  attention  to  the  construction 
of  a  network  of  roads  throughout  the  entire  country,  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  States,  the  United  States  matching  the  dollars  put 
up  by  the  States  for  essential  highways  and  roads.  Under  this 
policgr,  some  $540,000,000  have  been  authorized  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Boads'  program  and  $52,000,000  for  road  work  within  na- 
tional forests,  a  considerable  part  of  which  has  been  appropriated. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  system  of  well-studied,  well-constructed  high- 
ways, and  of  well-built  feeders  to  a  few  of  the  entrances  of  the 
various  national  parks  and  monuments,  which  has  provided  com- 
fortable travel  to  them.  This  Federal-aid  policy  presents  a  strong 
argument  why  the  Federal  Government  should  have  a  strong  voice 
in  the  final  say  in  every  case  where  important  trunk  lines,  passing 
close  to  national  parks,  should  be  located  in  order  to  facilitate  travel 
to  these  parks  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

This  year  271,482  automobiles  registered  in  our  parks.  They  came 
from  eveiy  State  in  the  Union,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  The  parks  are 
the  headlmers  in  transcontinental  travel,  in  all  recreational  travel 
in  this  country.  They  are  the  lodestones  of  travel  to  the  West.  It 
is  conceded  they  draw  travel  as  nothing  else  does.  The  slogan  "  See 
America  first ''  has  become  a  household  expression,  and  this  moans 
that  the  parks  and  monuments  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
vacation  grounds  of  the  American  traveler.  Sfore  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  park  visitors  come  in  their  own  private  automobiles.  They 
are  the  potential '  settlers,  the  potential  investors.  Instances  are 
brought  to  my  attention  too  numerous  to  mention  of  cases  where 
park  visitors  have"  invested  in  fanns  and  ranches,  orchards,  and 
mines,  in  their  vicinities,  or  have  altogether  cut  the  ties  that  bound 
them  to  the  old  homes  and  reestablished  themselves  as  citizens  of  a 
new  community.  This  is  worth  a  lot  locally,  but  is  also  worth  a  great 
deal  nationally,  for  it  relieves  the  overpopulated  areas  of  the  East 
and  distributes  their  overplus  where  it  is  needed  and  can  do  the  most 
good. 

EXISTING  ROADS  NOT  BUILT  FOR   MOTOR  TRATFIC. 

Since  1872  when  the  first  national  park,  the  Yellowstone,  was 
created,  a  total  of  only  $3,042,300  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
roads  in  the  national  parks,  of  which  sum  $1,482,000,  or  about  one- 
half,  was  expended  during  the  Army  regime  in  the  road  development 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  This  explains  why  the  road  system  in 
the  Yellowstone  is  superior  to  that  in  any  other  park.  The  Yellow- 
stone roads  are  deteriorating  under  the  heavy  travel  and  will  require 
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greatly  inci^eased  mainteBance  funds,  and  yet  they  now  are  in  far 
more  suitable  condition  for  the  use  of  the  public  than  thpse  in  the 
other  parks.  With  the  exception  of  8  miles  in  the  Grand  Canyon, 
for  the  hard  surfacing  of  which  Congress  recently  gave  ns  $40^000, 
and  which  at  this  writing  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent,  and  4  miles  of  road  in  the  Yellowstone,  there  are  no 
hard-surfaced  roads  in  anv  of  the  parks.  Annual  appropriations  for 
new  road  work  in  the  parks  now  are  slightly  more  than  $200,000.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  roads  in  the  parks  constructed  prior 
to  1915,  which  constitute  practically  all,  were  built  for  horse-drawn 
vehicular  traffic.  With  the  advent  of  the  automobile  these  roads 
are  in  many  instances  too  narrow  for  safe  driving,  contain  too  much 
adverse  grade,  and  have  not  the  base  to  withstand  the  continu- 
ous severe  pounding  placed  on  them  by  modern  high-powered  motor- 
vehicle  travel.  In  trying  to  maintain  such  roads  m  at  least  travers- 
able condition,  unusuallv  heavy  maintenance  charges  inevitably  have 
resulted.  In  several  oi  the  parks  reconstruction  of  existing  roads 
would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  to  continue  the  annuskl  main- 
tenance and  repair  charges. 

In  some  of  the  great  public-land  States  which  have  not  the  wealth 
to  obtain  tlie  fullest  benefit  from  the  Federal  aid  road  acts  the 
approach  roads  are  no  better  than  the  park  roads.  In  the  majority 
of  the  popular  parks,  however,  there  are  excellent  roads  to  their 
entrances  and  then  inadequate  roadways  within  their  boundaries. 
We  invite  the  traveler  to  the  parks,  ana  are  confronted  by  merited 
criticism  and  complaints  from  them  that,  after  thev  have  reached 
there,  they  find  the  roads  in  indifferent  condition,  llie  most  of  our 
important  roads  across  the  mountain  passes  are  one-way  roads  so  that 
at  certain  hours  travel  can  be  permitted  to  go  only  in  one  direction* 
In  several  parks  long  detoure  are  required  to  reach  one  side  of  the 
park  from  the  other  because  no  through  roads  are  provided.  While 
several  new  road  projects  are  being  taken  care  of  by  annual  ap- 
propriations, the  work  will  stretch  over  a  long  period  of  years  before 
it  is  completed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  transmountain  road 
across  Glacier  Park,  now  in  its  third  year  of  building.  There  are  a 
great  many  otlier  projects  that  must  be  recognized  as  urgent  for 
initiation  and  completion  before  our  park  road  system  may  be  con- 
sidered complete,  and  particularly  should  a  number  of  the  most 
important  existing  roads  be  paved.  Mount  McKinley  and  Lassen 
Volcanic  Parks  can  never  be  developed  until  initial  road  appro- 
priations have  been  secured. 

I  have  estimated  that  it  will  take  not  less  than  seven  and  one-half 
million  dollars  to  put  the  park  roads  in  satisfactory  and  safe  con- 
dition, a  figure  indeed  small  when  compared  with  the  tremendous 
amounts  autliorized  and  spent  on  road  development  by  the  Federal 
Government  tlirougliout  the  country.  I  do  not  feel  that  all  our 
roads  slionld  be  constructed  on  the  most  up-to-date  road  construction 
standards,  but  rather  that  each  park  road  should  be  studied  care- 
fully witli  a  view  to  its  construction  on  grades  and  of  material  that 
will  best  suffice  for  its  particular  need;  but  all  park  roads  should 
be  full  double  width  where  possible  to  accommodate  conveniently 
two-way  travel.  Furthermore,  I  am  firmly  against  overdevelopment 
of  the  parks  by  too  many  roads.  Proposed  roads  must  be  carefully 
studied  as  to  location,  and  then  only  those  most  important  to  facit 
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itate  easy  access  to  the  most  scenic  sections  permitted.  We  must 
^uard  against  the  intrusion  of  roads  into  sections  that  should  forever 
be  kept  for  quiet  contemplation  and  accessible  only  by  horseback 
or  hiking.  Particularly  should,  in  my  opinion,  the  park-to-park 
highway  receive  such  attention  from  State  and  Federal  authorities 
that  the  gi'eat  circle  tour  from  one  park  to  the  other  and  through 
them  may  be  the  most  convenient,  spectacularly  beautiful,  and 
famous  of  all  ^reat  long-distance  motor  trips  in  the  world. 

I  feel  that  m  our  large  national  road  development  j)lans  the 
national  parks  have  been  entirely  ignored  and  that  it  is  high  time, 
in  conjunction  with  the  pushing  of  work  under  Federal  control,  to 
include  provision  for  starting  on  a  program  of  construction  with- 
in the  national  parks  to  bring  their  roads  up  to  the  standards  of 
those  without.  The  desirability  of  this  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  whose  director,  on  the  presentation  by  the 
department  two  years  ago,  gave  his  approval  to  such  a  general  road 
development  project  within  the  parks,  but  this  has  since  been  held 
in  abeyance  by  the  heavy  annual  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasurv^  I 
think,  however,  that  the  great  importance  of  the  national  parks  in 
our  national  economic  development,  the  part  they  play  in  the  up- 
building of  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people,  and  the  use  they 
are  seeing  by  our  people  makes  this  national-  park  road  program 
a  truly  national  necessity. 

FUTURE  ENLARGEMENTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future  the  vital  importance  of  enlarg- 
ing the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  national  parks  must  be  considered, 
particularly  those  of  the  Yellowstone  southward  to  include  the 
uplift  of  glaciated  peaks  of  tlie  Teton  Range  as  a  fit  complement  to 
the  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  area  to  the  north,  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  the  present  Secjuoia  National  Park 
to  take  in  other  spectacular  scenic  portions  of  the  High  Sierra. 
Both  of  these  projects  have  been  studied  and  discusse<l  for  yeare. 
Bills  to  accomplish  these  enlargements  have  been  introduced  in 
Congi^ess,  but  have  not  passed. 

YELLOWSTONE  EXTENSION  WINS  LOCAL  SENTIMENT. 

In  the  case  of  the  Yellowstone  adverse  local  sentiment  largely 
has  been  responsible  for  the  dehiy  in  achieving  the  success  of  the 
extension  program,  stockmen  and  ranchers  fearing  the  loss  of  privi- 
leges in  areas  to  be  taken  in.  Such  adverse  sentiment  has,  however, 
largely  disappeared  during  the  past  two  years,  primarily  due  to  a 
realization  of  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  from  such  an  enhirgement 
plan,  and  due  to  outside  interests  seeking  six»cial  privileges  in  the 
extension  area.  A  large  number  of  former  bitter  opponents  of  the 
scheme  are  now  its  firm  friends  and  are  working  hard  to  liave  the 
extension  progi*am  put  througli.  President  Harding,  during  his 
visit  to  the  Yellowstone  this  past  sumuior,  expressed  himself  une- 
quivocally in  favor  of  the  plan.  A  new  bill  containing  an  exten- 
sion of  the  metes  and  bounds  following  a  carefully  studied  align- 
ment of  the  extension  boundary  will  doubtless  bo  introduced  in 
Congress  this  year,  and  I  hope  will  be  passed. 
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ENLARaBMENT  OP  SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  desirability  of  the  extension  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  la 
agreed  to  by  all  familiar  with  this  magnificent  area,  but  each  bill  for 
the  purpose  has  met  opposition  on  the  question  of  the  exact  lines  of  the 
enlargement.  Congress  has  been  insistent  that  an  agreement  on 
definite  boundaries  be  reached  between  the  Park  Service  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Forest  Service  on  the  other,  since  the  park  is  to  be 
enlarged  from  forest  reserve  land.  Lack  of  such  agreement  was  the 
cause  for  the  failure  of  the  bill  in  the  Congress  preceding  the  la^ 
one.    Thereupon,  after  careful  investigation  ana  weighing  of  all 

?uestions  involved  and  with  the  counsel  of  the  Sierra  Club,  of  Cali- 
omia,  a  mountaineer  organization  friendly  to  both  Federal  bureaus, 
a  new  bill  was  drafted  with  revised  boundaries,  agreed  to  by  both 
bureaus.  These  revised  boundaries  were  not  the  ultimate  in  what 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  national  park  standpoint,  since  they 
contained,  as  a  measure  of  compensation  for  the  large  areas  to  l» 
surrendered  from  the  forest  reserve,  the  elimination  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  pi'esent  park.  In  conceding  this  elimination  it  was  fully 
understood  that  under  the  the  long-established  policy  of  the  Forei 
Service  existing  stands  of  Sequoia  trees  in  the  section  to  be  elimi- 
nated would  be  completely  conserved,  and  that  steps  could  and 
would  be  taken  for  the  continued  protection  of  the  park  game  which 
ranged  in  this  soutliern  section  in  the  winter.  Plans  contemplated 
for  game  protection  can  not  be  easilv  effected,  and  it  is  a  serious 
question  now  involved  in  the  complete  restudy  of  the  prop<»ed 
boundary  lines  which  may  force  insistence  on  the  retention  of  the 
three  townships  in  the  enlargement  area.  I  visited  this  section 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  in  order  to  obtain  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  have  formed  the  subject  of  ex- 
pressed doubt  and  controversy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  interested 
public.  By  the  time  Congress  convenes  I  expect  to  have  a  definite 
recommendation  to  lay  before  you  as  to  new  boundaries  to  which,  I 
hope,  the  Forest  Service  officials  will  have  agreed. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  the  proposed  park  has  been 
removed  as  result  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
rejecting  the  filings  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Power  and  Light 
in  the  Kings  River  Canyon.     The  text  of  the  ruling  reads: 

In  view  of  the  Improbability  of  any  development  of  the  projects  proposed 
for  many  years  to  come,  of  the  lack  of  any  necessity  of  the  city  (Los  Angeles) 
of  going  to  the  Kings  River  as  a  source  of  energy  supply,  and  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  National  Park  Service  arising  from  the  existence  of  claims 
witliin  an  area  which  it  is  desired  to  dedicate  to  national  park  purposes,  It 
was  recommended  that  the  application  be  rejected. 

DIAMOND  LAKE  REGION  NECESSARY  FOR  CRATER  LAKE  PARK. 

The  enlargement  of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  northward  to 
include  Diamond  Lake  and  Mount  Thielsen  is  also  one  of  the  im- 
portant projects  necessary  to  round  out  the  scenic  attractions  of  an 
existing  park  to  permit  it  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  service  to 
the  public.  By  such  enlargement  a  splendid  camping  region  will  be 
added  which,  on  account  of  its  lower  altitude,  will  i)e  available  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  when  snow  still  remains  on  the  rim  of 
Crater  Lake.  A  greater  measure  of  protection  also  would  be  af- 
forded the  game. 
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OTHER  DBSIRABLB  BOUNDARY  ClfANOES. 

While  the  above  are  the  three  park  enlargement  projects  of  the 
most  pressing  immediate  importance,  the  suggestion  has  recently 
come  from  the  local  residents  of  northern  Arizona  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  should  be  extended  to  the  north  in  order  to 
include  a  considerable  area  of  scenic  country  and  at  the  same  time 
create  a  permanent  sanctuary  which  will  protect  the  mule  deer  of 
the  Kaibab  Forest  which  are  conceded  to  be  the  finest  example  of 
their  species  in  the  United  States. 

Rectification  of  boundaries  on  the  west  of  Yosemite  Park  to 
eliminate  sections  containing  private  holdings,  which  obstruct  satis- 
factory and  proper  administration  of  the  park  and  eastward  to  take 
in  an  adjoining  section  of  the  High  Sierra,  physically  a  complement 
to  Yosemite,  have  been  thorougmy  studied  this  summer. 

NEW  PARK  PROJECTS. 

Appropriate  for  consideration  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the 
individual  park  enlargements  are  the  various  problems  constantly 
encountered  in  studying  the  question  of  the  enlargement  of  the  exist- 
ing park  system  by  the  ad^jiission  of  new  members.  The  tre- 
mendous popularity  of  the  national  parks  has  impelled  progressive 
people  of  other  States  not  fortunate  in  having  a  National  Park 
within  their  boundaries  to  look  for  scenic  areas  within  their  own 
boundaries  that  might  measure  up  to  national  park  standards. 
Each  year  numerous  bills  are  introauced  in  Congress  to  create  new 
parks,  some  of  which  have  possible  merit,  but  others  showing  at  once 
the  impracticability  of  favorable  consideration.  This  desire  for 
new  parks  is  not  limited  alone  to  States  having  no  national  parks, 
for  ofttimes  bills  are  introduced  to  create  parks  in  the  States  wherein 
one  or  more  national  parks  have  already  been  established.  The 
history  of  the  national  park  system  shows  that  with  the  exception 
of  Lafayette  Park,  Me.,  our  only  park  east  of  the  Mississippi,  all 

Earks  have  been  reserved  from  tne  public  domain.  Lafayette  Park 
as  been  built  up,  by  donation  of  land  and  by  donation  of  funds  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands,  from  a  few  thousand  acres  to  nearly  30,000 
acres  tnrough  the  inspiring  work  of  its  present  superintendent,  Mr. 
George  B.  Dorr,  of  Bar  Harbor. 

One  can  readily  understand  how  it  has  been  possible  to  retain 
from  the  public  domain  the  existing  national  parks,  when  we  re- 
member the  growth  of  our  country,  from  the  first  settlement  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  gradual  expansion  westward.  From  the  days 
of  earliest  colonization  the  lands  east  of  the  Alleghenies  and  later 
farther  w.st  but  still  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were  taken  up  by 
grants  and  then  by  individual  settlements  under  those  grants  or  by 
right  of  discovery.  Tha  great  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi,  con- 
taining most  of  the  spectacular  scenery,  was  still  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Nation.  By  the  time  the  idea  oi  conservation  of  such  areas 
for  national  parks  came  into  tlie  popular  mind,  there  was  no  un- 
owned land  left  in  the  East.  Niagara  Falls  and  the  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky  should  both  have  feen  claimed  by  the  Nation  as  too 
important^  scenically,  to  have  passed  into  private  hands.  In  the 
case  of  Niagara  it  has  been  only  by  the  closest  cooperation  between 
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thp.  American  and  Canadian  Governments  that  so  much  of  the  pres- 
ent falls  as  are  now  the  scenic  marvel  of  the  East  has  been  saved. 

The  Mammoth  Cave  area  in  Kentucky  is  a  remote  probability  as 
a  national  park.  It  is  owned  privately,  administered  under  a  will 
the  terms  of  which  provide  that  upon  the  death  of  the  last-named 
legatee  it  is  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  There 
are  only  two  surviving  legatees,  both  over  90  years  of  age,  so  it 
may  be  expected  that  this  ai*ea  known  the  world  over  will  be  dis- 

f)osed  of  b:  fore  many  more  years  ptuss  by.  ^  Only  a  purchase,  either 
)y  appropriation  of  Congress  for  the  specific  purpose  or  privately, 
for  donation  to  the  United  States,  will  enable  the  creation  of  this 
area  as  a  national  park.  It  is  estimated  that  about  $1,000,000  would 
be  necessaiy  for  its  acquisition.  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress proposing  its  purchase  at  this  figure,  but  as  Congress  ap- 
earently  hesitates  to  establish  a  precedent  by  the  appropriation  of 
'edrral  funds  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  national  park  purposes, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  persuaded  favorably  to  consider  the 
acquisition  of  even  the  Mammoth  Cave  by  this  "means.  In  my 
opinion  the  only  prospect  is  that  when  tliis  estate  is  offered  for  sale 
at  public  auction  some  public-spirited  organization  or  citizen  may 
acquire  it  and  donate  it  to  the  United  ^tates. 

In  the  cases  that  have  come  to  my  attention  where  areas  are  sug- 
gested for  national  park  establishment  some  have  and  some  have 
not  been  on  public  domain.  If  on  public  domain  and  exp?rt  inves- 
tigation establishes  its  suitability  for  national  park  purposes,  it  can 
be  reserved  and  set  aside  as  such  without  other  expense  or  formality 
than  an  act  of  Congress.  If  not;  the  plans  have  necessarily  had  to 
contemplate  either  tlie  purchase  of  the  area  from  national  funds  or 
its  acquisition  by  purchase  from  private  funds;  or  by  actual  dona- 
tion of  the  lands  involved  to  the  Government  for  national  park 
purposes. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  DESIRABLE  IN  THE  BAST. 

I  should  like  to  see  additional  national  parks  established  east  of 
till*  Mississippi,  but  just  how  this  can  be  accomplished  is  not  clear. 
Therc  should  be  a  typical  section  of  the  Appalachian  Bange  estab- 
lished as  a  national  park  with  its  native  flora  and  fauna  conserved 
and  made  accessible  for  public  use  and  its  development  undertaken 
by  Federal  funds.  As  areas  in  public  ownership  in  the  East  are 
at  present  limited  to  a  number  of  forest  reserves  acquired  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  Weeks  Act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  lands  for 
the  protection  of  forests  and  the  headwajters  of  streams,  it  appears 
that  tlie  only  practicable  way  national  park  ai-eas  can  be  acquired 
would  be  by  donation  of  lands  or  acquisition  of  such  lands  fpMa 
funds  privately  donated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lafayette  National 
Park. 

EXISTING  PARK  STANDARDS  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED. 

National  parks,  however,  must  continue  to  constitute  areas  con- 
taining scenery  of  supreme  and  distinctive  quality  or  some  natural 
feature  so  extraordinary  or  unique  as  to  be  of  national  interest 
and  importance  as  distinguished  from  merely  local  interest.  The 
national  park  system  as  now  constituted  must  not  be  lowered  in 
standard,  dignity,  and  prestige  by  the  inclusion  of  areas  which 
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express  in  less  than  the  highest  terms  the  particular  class  or  kind 
of  exhibit  which  they  represent — distinguished  examples  of  partic- 
ular forms  of  world  architecture — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  as  exemplifying  the  highest  accomplish- 
ment of  stream  erosion,  or  the  Sequoia  as  presenting  the  highest 
form  of  accomplishment  in  natural  tree  growth,  the  wonderful 
Sequoia  gigantea,  or  the  Yellowstone  as  containing  the  greatest 

Ssyser  basins  of  the  world,  or  the  rugged  portions  of  the  Lafayette 
ational  Park  as  exhibiting  the  oldest  roclc  formations  in  America 
and  the  luxuriance  of  its  deciduous  forests. 

Mount  K^inier  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington  con- 
tains as  its  chief  scenic  accent  the  largest  single-peak  glacial  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  spreading  down  the  flanks  of  the  enormous 
extinct  volcano.  Due  to  the  extrejwe^  popularity  of  this  park,  the 
creation  as  national  parks  of  other  areas  in  the  State  containing 
mountains  of  less  impressiveness  have  been  proposed,  such  as  Mount 
Baker,  Mount  Adams,  and  Mount  Olympus,  but  these  have  all  had 
to  be  denied,  since  their  establishment  as  national  parks  would  at 
once  lower  the  inspiring  dignity  of  position  and  prestige  of  Mount 
Bainier  as  the  noolest  glacier-bearing  peak  of  the  Americas. 

STATE  PARK  CREATION. 

The  demand  for  park  reservations  is  growing  extraordinarily 
from  jear  to  year.  The  popularity  of  the  existing  national  parks 
has  given  the  country  the  realization  that  the  conservation  of  its 
most  important  beauty  spotg  is  of  immediate  importance.  To  meet 
this  demand,  various  States  have  already  taken  up  actively  the 
establishment  of  State  parks  by  purchase  or  donation  of  such  tracts 
of  land  as  are  typical  of  the  oest  scenery  within  their  boundaries. 
Such  scenery  is  not  necessarily  of  national  importance  but,  from 
a  State  standpoint,  typical  of  the  finest  within  the  State.  One  of 
the  very  best  examples  is  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  developed 
jointly  "by  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  with  its  beginning  immediately  opposite 
New  York  City  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  extending  to  a  short 
distance  below  West  Point  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  has  been  thus  far  seemingly  only  the  most  prosperous  and 
most  populous  of  the  States  that  can  embark  on  such  a  State  park 
development,  but  all  the  States  should  recognize  and  will  come  to 
realize  the  importance  of  such  a  movement,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  providing  breathing  spaces  for  the  people  of  the  entire  State, 
as  distinguislied  from  municipal  parks  within  the  cities  and  town.?, 
but  to  entertain  and  hold  the  transient  motorist  passing  through 
the  State.  Pressure  on  the  Federal  (Tovernment  to  take  over  for 
national  park  purposes  areas  lacking  national  park  caliber  of 
scenery  arises  mainly  from  States  that  have  not  ventured  the 
establishment  of  State  parks.  These  States  will  eventually  recog- 
nize that  they  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  their  people,  should 
bear  the  burden  of  upkeep,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  these 
areas,  instead  of  trying  to  have  the  Federal  Government  undertake 
this  obligation  for  them. 

Interesting  precedents  involving  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  State  park  creation  are  presented  in  the  creation  of  the 
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Heyburn  State  Park  in  Idaho,  the  Custer  State  Park  in  South  Da- 
kota, j&nd  the  Pennsylvania  State  Park  in  Pennsylvania.  By  act  of 
Congress,  approved  April  30, 1908  (35  Stat.  78),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  convey  so  much  of  the  then  existing 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Eeservation  as  is  now  contained  in  the  Hey- 
burn State  Park  to  the  State  of  Idaho  "  to  be  maintained  by  said 
State  as  a  public  park,  said  conveyance  to  be  made  for  such  considera- 
tion and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  prescribe.  The  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indians  in  such  manner  that  Congress  shall  here- 
after prescribe."  Federal  records  show  that  on  June  21,  1911,  the 
sum  of  $11,379.17  was  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  lands  involved. 

The  larger  part  of  the  land  within  the  Custer  State  Park  was 
donated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
in  1911,  being  accepted  as  ^'lieu  "  lands  instead  of  those  known  as 
"school  sections,"  which  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure.  By  thus 
consolidating  their  State  lands  in  Custer  County,  the  area  was 
available  for  park  creation  by  the  State.  By  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  5, 1920,  30,000  acres,  togetlier  with  the  Custer  State  ParK, 
was  designated  by  the  President  as  the  Custer  State  Park  Game 
Sanctuary  and  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Custer  State  Park 
Board. 

By  act  approved  November  28,  1922,  Congress  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  the  land  located  on  the  peninsula  of  Presque 
Isle,  Pa.,  for  public-park  purposes,  subject  to  a  few  reservations  of 
Federal  occupancy  for  military,  naval,  lighthouse,  and  other  pur- 
poses, which  area  is  now  designated  the  "  Pennsylvania  State  Park." 

It  is  possible  that  another  class  of  Federal  recreational  reservations 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  national  park  system  should 
be  established,  taking  in  scenic  areas  that  do  not  measure  fully  up 
to  national  park  standards,  but  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  say  whether 
this  should  be  done.  I  have  grave  doubts,  however,  whether  the 
Congress  would  agree  to  the  assumption  of  administration  over  such 
additional  reservations  with  the  appropriations  it  would  involve. 
Above  all,  however,  the  enlargement  of  the  present  national  park 
system  by  the  addition  of  areas  that  do  not  meet  its  present  high 
standard  must  not  be  permitted.  Should  it  be  deemed  wise  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  expand  its  present  recreational  activities 
by  accepting  areas  of  less  importance  scenically  for  public  adminis- 
tion  and  control  these  should  oe  frankly  and  openly  accepted,  not  as 
members  of  the  national  park  system  hut  under  a  separate  recrea- 
tional designation. 

SAVE-THE-REDWOODS  MOVEMENT. 

Through  legislation  enacted  by  the  California  Legislature  in  May, 
1923,  added  impetus  was  given  the  movement  to  save  for  posterity 
some  of  the  finest  stands  of  Sequoia  sempervirens,  one  of  the  two 
species  of  California  redwood.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law,  introduced  into  the  legislature  by  Mr.  Kosenshine,  a  survey  of 
all  timberlands  available  for  park  purposes  will  be  made  by  the 
State  forestry  board.    This  survey  is  to  be  made  in  sections  and  re- 
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ports  are  to  be  filed  in  Sacramento.  After  the  comj^Ietion  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  survey  it  will  be  possible  for  an  individual  to  give  to  the 
State  money  to  be  used  for  acquiring  the  park  lands,  the  tract  of 
redwoods  or  other  timberlands  to  bfe  designated  by  the  donor.  The 
State  forestry  board  will  then  endeavor  to  purchase  the  tract  and  if 
unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  owner  may  invoke  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  to  secure  the  State's  title  to  the  property,  ^y 
tract  thus  acquired  by  gift  may  be  known  by  any  name  designated  by 
the  donor  and  approved  by  the  board.  Proceedings  initiated  by  an 
individual  to  acquire  tracts  for  park  purposes  not  within  the  sur- 
veyed areas  would  require  the  State  forestry  board  to  take  all  neces- 
sarj'  steps  for  their  acquisition  under  the  act  This  law  received  the 
support  not  only  of  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League  and  other  con- 
«rvation  societies  but  also  of  representatives  of  lumbering  interests 
of  the  State.  It  may  be  expected  that  other  States  will  place  on  their 
statute  books  similar  laws. 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  PARK  ENTHUSIASTS. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  time  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  State  park  move- 
ment started  two  years  ago  at  the  First  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  this  year^iven  added  impetus 
by  the  Third  Confei-ence  in  the  Turkey  Run  State  Park,  Indiana, 
from  May  7  to  9.  President  Harding  in  endorsing  the  movement 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman — "  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  ac- 
cept your  invitation  to  attend  the  conference  and  speak,  for  I  feel  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  furtherance  of  this  movement.  As  com- 
munities grow  older,  population  more  dense,  and  property  values 
greater,  we  are  constantly  being  reminded  of  how  easily  important 
public  works  could  have  been  achieved  if  they  had  been  undertaken 
in  the  time  of  simpler  and  less  expensive  beginnings.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  State  parks.  I  have  been  glad  to  note  the  continu- 
ous extension  of  interest  among  so  many  States  in  this  campaign." 

This  conference  was  attended  by  high  Federal  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  State  governments,  park  and  forest  associations,  and 
public-service  organizations  of  all  kinds.  The  outstanding  accom- 
plishment of  the  meeting  was  the  perfection  of  a  permanent  organi- 
zation in  order  to  develop  and  expand  the  State  park  movement  still 
further.  The  objects  of  the  conference  are  very  ambitious  and  indi- 
cate a  widespread,  serious,  active  interest  in  State  park  creation 
and  development.    The  conference  itself  stated  thein  to  be  as  follows : 

To  urge  upon  our  governments,  local,  county.  State  and  national,  the  acquisi- 
tioQ  of  land  and  water  areas  suitable  for  recreation  and  preservation  of  wild 
life,  as  a  form  of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  until  eventually  there 
Shall  be  public  parks,  forests,  and  preserves  within  easy  access  of  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation,  and  also  to  encourage  the  interest  of  nongovernmental 
ageQcies,  and  individuals  in  acquiring,  maintaining,  and  dedicating  for  public 
use  similar  areas;  and  as  a  means  of  cementing  all  park  interests  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  to  provide  for  a  conference  and  exchange  of  ideas  by  an 
amiual  meeting  of  such  interests,  and  the  formation  of  facilities  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  between  conferences. 

Many  topics  of  general  interest  in  State  park  work  were  discussed, 
such  as  the  removal  of  advertisements  from  the  public  highways  and 
the  methods  by  which  different  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  cooperate  with  State  park  authorities,  while  the  State  park 
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projects  established  or  being  promoted  in  States  from  New  York  to 
California  were  detailed.  Resolutions  were  passed  during  the  con- 
ference indorsing  the  idea  of  a  si\rvey  of  available  and  suitable  State 
park  sites,  so  that  legislatures  and  other  ruling  bodies  may  have 
information  at  hand  that  may  serve  to  prevent  an  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  State  parks;  urging  upon  local,  county,  State,  and 
national  public  officials,  as  the  highest  type  of  a  true  and  essential 
conservation  of  a  natural  resource  of  ever-increasing  public  value; 
Ihe  taking  over  and  preservation  in  sufficient  size  and  number  of  the 
natural  beauty  spots  as  public  parks,  that  each  State  establish  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State;  recommending  that  joint  action  be  tAken  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Federal  Grovernment  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  parks  and  parkways  between  the  city  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  Md.;  that  all  States  in  which  primeval  forests  or  areas 
rich  in  geological  form  and  historic  interests  occur  are  encouraged  to 
acquire  all  or  part  of  such  areas  for  park  recreational  or  educational 
purposes ;  and  that  legislation  be  encouraged  by  all  the  prairie  States 
to  preserve  areas  which  contain  the  natural  flora  and  launa  of  such 
regions. 

All  this  public  interest  in  expansion  of  national  recreation  facili- 
ties by  the  creation  of  additional  parks,  State  or  Federal,  empha- 
sizes a  healthy  state  of  the  national  mind.  As  the  country  becomes 
more  closely  settled,  the  net  value  of  recreation  becomes  more  appar- 
ent. Nowadays  it  is  futile  to  argue  that  in  a  settled  community  the 
establishment  of  parks  and  playgrounds  is  a  frill  or  useless  expense 
instead  of  a  necessity,  parallel  to  the  provision  of  pure  water,  paved 
streets,  and  other  adjuncts  of  successiul  living.  That  day  has  long 
since  passed,  and  we  now  know  that  recreation,  accessible  to  all  the 
people,  is  a  necessity  of  successful  commercial  production  and  na- 
tional prosperity.  It  is  well  that  this  feeling  prevails  while  scenic 
areas  of  some  importance  are  still  available  for  acquisition  by  tlie 
public.  The  time  will  come,  not  so  many  years  off,  when  such  oppor- 
tunities will  be  few  and  far  between. 

A  NATION-WIDE  SUPERSCENERY  SURVEY. 

This  emphasizes  to  me  the  importance  of  what  I  consider  as  an 
appropriate  time  to  consider  seriously  a  superscenery  survey  of  the 
entire  country.  This  survey  should  be  made,  it  occurs  to  me,  by  a 
commission  of  nationally  known  men,  prominent  in  their  respective 
professions,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
m  cooperation  with  the  various  States.  Such  a  commission  should 
consider  the  established  principles  of  national  park  creation,  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  so  right  and  vital  that  they  have  forced  their 
own  acceptance;  study  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  various 
States  in  State  park  development  and  the  possibility  of  expansion 
of  the  State  park  movement;  and  report  on  the  availability  of  areas 
that  are  still  of  such  supreme  and  distinctive  character  scenically  as 
to  measure  up  to  national  park  standards  and  those  that  could  be 
placed  in  lower  categories  for  State  park  development,  or  possibly 
for  assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  for  recreational  develop- 
ment under  another  designation. 
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I  have  at  Uiis  time  in  mind  as  of  possible  national  park  caliber 

Girticularly  the  Mammoth  Cave  area  in  Kentucky,  the  area  in  New 
exico  included  in  the  so-called  Bandelier  National  Monument,  the 
Bryce  Canyon  area  in  Utah  already  proposed  as  the  Utah  National 
Park,  and  areas  along  the  Great  Lakes  showing  typical  sections  of 
inland  lake  and  dunes,  of  the  redwood  section  of  upper  and  central 
California  for  the  preservation  of  a  redwood  forest  of  the  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  of  a  typical  section  of  fhe  Appalachian  Mountains  in 
the  East,  of  an  example  of  the  Everglades  or  Florida,  or  of  the  for- 
ested lands  and  liills  of  the  South;  doubtless  there  are  other  areas 
which  meet  this  high  standard.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  national 
park  should  have  a  large  area.  The  element  of  size  is  of  no  impor- 
tance as  long  as  the  park  possesses  lofty  scenic  quality  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  effective  administration  and  control. 

SEIZING  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  development  of  the  national  parks 
to  reach  the  acme  of  service  to  the  American  people  is,  I  am  con- 
fident, the  necessity  of  expanding  methods  for  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  their  great  natural  offerings  to  those  that  are 
anxious  to  be  served.  The  parks  are  repeatedly  called  the  great 
outdoor  museums.  Their  possibilities  are  far  beyond  that.  Museums 
are  passive  exhibits.  The  parks  themselves  are  nature,  vibrant  with 
Fital,  virile  action.  They  offer  the  greatest  fields  for  nature  study 
in  the  whole  Americas  by  the  very  nature  of  their  creation,  their 
physical  attributes,  and  the  policy  of  conservation  governing  them. 
Here  nature  is  an  open  book  for  those  who  come  and  can  read.  It 
presents  an  outdoor  play  in  a  foreign  tongue  to  those  who  come  and 
can  not  read,  a  play  in  which  the  appeal  of  form  and  color  are 
unmistakable,  but  the  words  themselves  conveying  the  reasons  and 
meaning  unintelligible.  Here  are  the  forests  of  magnificent  trees 
and  tree  growth,  from  the  sprouting  seed  through  the  entire  cycle 
of  tree  life  covering  centuries,  yes,  thousands  of  years,  completed 
in  the  fallen  decaying  giant  returning  his  dust  to  the  mother  earth, 
all  undisturbed  from  century  to  century  except  for  such  vicissitudes 
as  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  themselves  prescribe.  The  far- 
flung  flower  fields,  delighting  the  eye  by  charm  of  form  and  color, 
run  in  riotous  profusion  even  to  the  park  boundaries,  and  in  some 
cases  stop  there;  eloquent  evidences  of  the  difference  between  con- 
servation and  nonconservation.  Here  alone  the  land  is  teeming  with 
its  native  game  and  other  wild  life,  indigenous  to  its  habitat,  so 
tamed  by  its  safe  proximity  to  and  contact  with  park  visitors  as  to 
be  comparatively  easy  of  approach  for  intimate  field  study.  Al- 
ready the  parks  are  the  gathering  places  for  scientists — the  bi- 
ologists, geolo^sts,  and  others  interested  professionally  in  such  re- 
search work.  This  year  the  visiting  list  has  included  more  teach- 
ers from  all  over  the  Union  than  ever  before.  Surely  these,  even 
after  casual  contact  and  superficial  examination  and  inspection  of 
only  a  few  days,  will  be  inspired  to'a  better  and  deeper  underatand- 
ing  of  the  vaiue  of  these  wonderlands  in  a  larger  educational  pro- 
gram in  the  country.  But  I  want  to  see  the  parks  used  by  the 
young  men  and  women,  the  boys,  and  girls,  wno,  in  seizing  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  recreation  and  health,  will  eventually 
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spend  weeks  and  months  there  in  the  study  of  the  great  natural 
compositions  evidencing  details  of  world  making,  or  of  nature  in 
all  its  phases  of  creation  and  living  and  dying.  Already  many 
classes  annually  seek  the  parks  for  such  study,  under  special  teach- 
eins.  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girls'  organizations  are  encountered 
daily,  moving  onward  from  place  to  place  after  spending  the  nights 
in  the  open.    What  wonderful  possibilities  for  our  young  Americans ! 

PARK  MUSEUMS  ARE  NEEDED. 

As  yet  no  definite  program  for  this  educational  development 
has  been  evolved.  A  start  has  been  made  toward  establishment  of 
museums  in  some  of  the  most  important  parks,  primarily  to  test  out 
the  popularitv  of  such  exhibitions.  The  results  with  the  temporary 
measures  we  nad  to  employ  have  at  that  exceeded  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  the  Yosemite,  for  instance,  a  small  building  was 
turned  over  to  the  park  naturalist,  who  at  once  set  about  collecting 
what  material  he  could  secure  by  donation  or  loan.  No  money  was 
available  for  purchasing.  At  the  end  of  the  jBrst  season  he  had 
collected  eidiibits  that  were  estimated  to  value  approximately  $30,000. 
The  graphic  manner  in  which  these  exhibits  were  arranged  stimulated 
in  itself  far  greater  attendance  than  was  thought  possible.  Tliis 
past  season  55^11  visitors  inspected  the  exhibits.  The  Yellow- 
stone and  Mesa  Verde  National  Parks  and  the  Casa  Grande  National 
Monument  have  made  beginnings  toward  museum  exhibits  that  have 
unusual  promise  and  will  be  valuable  and  popular  exhibits  for  the 
National  Government  when  completed.  Proper  museum  buildings, 
adequately  equipped,  are  indispensable  adjuncts  to  developing  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  parks,  and  as  soon  as  the  country  is 
on  a  firmer  financial  footing  this  is  one  of  the  important  details  of 
development  on  our  future  construction  program.  I  might  add 
that  my  opinion  is  that  in  so  far  as  collection  of  sufficient  museum 
material  is  concerned  very  little,  if  any,  will  have  to  be  purchased 
by  the  National  Government,  since  experience  has  shown  that  public- 
spirited  owners  of  important  and  valuable  material  will  glady  do- 
nate or  lend  it  to  tlie  Government  for  such  exposition. 

NATURE  GUIDE  SERVICE  JUSTIFIES  11 S  EXPANSION. 

Of  equal  importance,  if  not  greater,  to  the  establishment  of  suit- 
able park  museums  is  the  expansion  or  the  nature  guide  service,  and 
it  is  gi'atifying  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  who  seek 
to  learn  more  of  the  mighty  past  of  the  earth's  making  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  titanic  forces  which  shaped  and  are  still  shaping 
this  land  as  exemplified  in  the  national  parks  and  of  the  native  wild 
life  to  which  the  parks  offer  sanctuary.  It  is  to  this  class  that  our 
nature  guide  service  has  its  greatest  appeal  and  wherein  it  finds  full 
justification  for  its  existence. 

Beginning  in  1920  in  Yosemite  Park  the  educational  service  has 
there  reached  its  largest  development,  and  during  the  past  season, 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Park  Naturalist  Ansel  F.  Hall  and  five 
assistants,  has  surpassed  the  achievements  of  any  previous  year. 
Walks  afield,  arranged  to  suit  the  age  and  strengtn  of  the  partici- 
pants, offered  the  nearest  to  the  ideal  means  of  studying  the  living 
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and  growing  things  in  the  park.  These  were  varied  by  nightly  lec- 
tures and  camp-fire  talks  at  the  hotels  and  lodges.  In  Yellowstone 
a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  its  biological  and  geological  phenom- 
ena, with  which  it  is  so  richly  supplied,  served  to  provide  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  to  large  ana  appreciative  audiences,  and  at 
the  formations  during  the  day  guides  were  in  attendance  to  assist 
in  interpreting  these  curious  manifestations  of  nature.  To  a  some- 
what more  limited  degree  similar  service  was  also  available  in  Mount 
Bainier,  Crlacier,  Eockv  Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  Sequoia,  and 
several  of  the  other  parks,  and  was  so  favorably  received  as  to  gen- 
erally warrant  a  bigger  program  for  1924. 

At  present  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  test  out  these  activities  in  a 
small  way  with  our  limited  appropriations,  primarily  to  furnish 
authentic  data  for  the  larger  expansion  that  is  inevitable  due  to  the 
known  demand.  I  have  elaborated  on  the  importance  of  this  move- 
ment at  such  length  because  I  firmly  believe  that  of  the  many  op- 
portunities for  service  ahead  of  us,  to  supplement  existing  service, 
this  is  the  most  promising  and  popular  field. 

PART  IN  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION. 

The  part  the  national  parks  play  in  general  national  conservation 
poUcies  is  one  of  aclmowledged  leadei-ship.  The  policy  of  complete 
conservation  as  applied  to  them  has  had  the  undivided  support  of 
Congress,  most  recently  emphasized  by  the  amendment  to  the 
Federal  water  power  act,  approved  March  3,  1921,  which  excepted 
the  park  system  from  the  application  of  the  Federal  power  law 
passed  June  10,  1920.  Particularly  has  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  been  the  point  of  attack  by  various  bills  in  Congress  planning 
to  utilize  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park  and  the  beautiful  Yellow- 
stone Lake  as  irrigation  reservoirs.  In  fact,  since  its  creation  in 
1872  the  Yellowstone  has  borne  the  brunt  of  attacks  of  those  who 
desired  to  commercialize  some  attractive  natural  resource  of  the 
park,  or  particular  area.  Every  attack  to  which  a  national  park 
could  be  subjected  seems  to  have  been  centered  on  the  Yellowstone, 
so  a  brief  epitome  of  its  history  in  this  regard  would  be 
interesting. 

It  was  reserved  in  1872  "dedicated  forever  as  a  pleasuring  ground 
for  tile  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people."  The  avowed  purpose 
of  Congress  by  setting  aside  this  ai'ea  as  a  preserve  was  that  it 
never  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  commercialism.  However,  in  the 
eighties  effort  after  effort  was  made  to  obtain  franchises  for  the 
operation  of  railroads  within  the  park  lines.  When  these  efforts 
were  unsuccessful  a  fight  was  made  to  get  the  boundary  lines  changed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  out  lands  over  which  rights  of  way  for 
raUroads  were  desired. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  secure  mining  privileges, 
and  beginning  in  1919  several  projects  have  been  developed  which, 
if  permitted  by  Congress,  would  destroy  all  of  the  beautiful  lakes 
of  the  park  and  some  of  the  best  forest  areas.  For  instance,  it  was 
and  still  is  proposed  to  place  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  beautiful  Lake 
Yellowstone,  which  if  built  would  result  with  certainty  in  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  natural  shore  lines  of  the  lake,  and  in 
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times  of  subnormal  snowfall  it  would  be  necessary  practically  to 
dry  up  the  Yellowstone  River  in  order  to  fill  the  reservoir,  thus 
largely  destroying  the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Falls  and  the  beauty 
of  the  Yellowstone  Canyon.  This  project,  and  all  these  projects, 
have  been  fought  vigorously  and  we  believe  successfully,  but  one 
never  can  tell  when  it  will  be  brought  up  again. 

Down  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  park  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  some  reservoirs  that  would  destroy  acce^ss  to  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  sections  ol  the  park  as  well  as  inundate  hundreds  of 
acres  of  wonderful  camping  grounds  and  some  of  the  best  forest 
lands  of  the  park.  Legislation  in  Congress  providing  for  this  proj- 
ect has  also  been  defeated.  Idaho  promoters  also  have  had  a  plan 
for  tunnelling  the  Continental  Divide  and  taking  water  from  Lake 
Yellowstone  on  the  Atlantic  watershed  into  the  Snake  River  on  the 
Pacific  watershed.  The  least  piecedent  for  the  utilization  of  even 
one  small  lake  in  this  area  would  inevitably  result  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  entire  system.  This  is  loudly  and  openly  protested, 
but  there  is  evidence  in  the  files  of  the  department  which  shows  that 
the  bill  for  the  utilization  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park  for 
reservoir  purposes  was  to  serve  eventually  as  a  precedent  for  the 
utilization  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  where  tlie  recreational  use  of  a  park  is  merged  with  the 
economic  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  eventual  disaster  of  the  former. 

Wliile  all  these  projects  have  been  fought  with  facts  and  figures, 
aiming  to  show  the  impracticability  and  lack  of  feasibility  of  them, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  projects  from  this 
standpoint.  We  ought  rather  to  look  at  the  underlying  principle 
of  park  protection — the  principle  of  complete  conservation.  We 
must  look  at  the  parks  as  national  assets  ever  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  never  to  be  used  for  the  com- 
mercial upbuilding  of  adjacent  territoiy  or  private  selfish  gain 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  we  ask  people  to  see 
America  first,  we  must  consistently  preserve  something  of  that 
America  for  them  to  see. 

President  Harding,  as  he  stood  at  Artist  Point  in  July,  viewing 
the  wonderful  display  of  falls  and  water  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Yellowstone,  said :  "  There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  flow 
of  water  through  this  canyon ;  such  interference  would  destrov  much 
of  its  beauty  and  majesty."  Later,  as  he  left  Yellowstone  for  his 
fateful  journey,  he  said :  "  Commercialism  will  never  be  tolerated 
here  so  long  as  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  it."  On  numerous  oc- 
casions he  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  we  had  only  a  few  parks 
and  could  aft'ord  to  maintain  them  intact  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Congressman  Winter,  of  Wyoming,  in  an  address  at  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  new  Howard  Eaton  Trail,  157  miles  in  length, 
connecting  principal  scenic  points  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  also  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  national  park  idealism.  "  Here 
let  me  say,"  he  declared  during  his  address,  "  that  great  as  their  utili- 
tarian purposes  might  be,  the  lakes  and  watei-s  of  this  and  other 
national  parks  must  not  be  touched  or  violated  for  business  or  profit. 
The  American  people  are  practically  of  one  mind  on  that  question. 
There  must  be  no  commercialism  of  the  park  watere." 

The  value  and  need  of  complete  conservation  of  our  national 
parks,  as  well  as  those  of  Canada  to  our  nortli,  for  the  benefit  of 
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science  and  popular  education  during  future  generations,  was  clearly 
emphasized  m  resolution  i-ecentl}^  adopted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  largest  scientific  body  in 
the  world,  with  nearly  1,000  members,  ivpresenting  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.    The  resolution  reads : 

Whereas  by  repeated  action  of  Oongreaa  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
widely  approved  by  scientific  and  other  societies  and  by  the  public  generally, 
the  national  parks  of  the  United  States  have  been  completely  conserved  from 
industrial  uses  so  as  to  constitute  a  system  of  national  museums  of  native 
America ;  and 

Wiiereas  one  of  the  national  parks  of  Canada  is  similarly  completely  con- 
served; and 

Whereas  the  combined  national  parks  systems  of  both  countries,  covering 
geological,  biological,  and  geographical  examples  from  the  Alaskan  range 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  the  Orand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  if  preserved 
untouched,  will  constitute  a  unique  continental  exposition  of  inestimable  value 
to  science  and  to  the  poi)ular  education  of  future  generations :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
earnestly  requests  the  people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  and  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  such  amend- 
ments of  existing  law  and  the  enactment  of  such  new  laws  as  will  give  to 
all  units  in  the  international  parks  system  complete  conservation  alike  and 
will  safeguard  them  against  every  industrial  use  either  under  private  or  public 
control  at  least  until  careful  study  shall  justify  the  elimination  of  any  part 
from  park  classification. 

WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION  AN  IMPORTANT  PHASE. 

Thei-e  is  another  phase  of  conservation  in  which  the  parks  play  a 
most  gratifying  role ;  namely,  in  the  complete  sanctuary  they  offer  all 
the  wild  life,  except  predatory  animals,  indigenous  to  the  territory 
they  occupy.  The  parks  to-day  constitute  the  greatest  sanctuaries  in 
the  world,  and,  in  that  direction,  important  as  they  now  are,  will  be- 
come more  and  more  valuable  to  the  country  as  times  goes  on. 

It  appears  to  be  a  hu^ian  frailty  that  man  lives  only  in  the  present. 
Certainly  our  histoiy  for  the  past  century  in  the  heedless  expenditure 
of  our  natural  i-esources  emphasizes  this.  It  was  a  great  country  the 
earlv  pioneers  traversed.  The  primeval  forest  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  in  undisturbed  majesty  and  serenity  was  prolific 
with  game.  The  deer  was  present  in  every  piece  of  woodland;  the 
beaver  had  his  dam  in  every  stream;  the  plains  and  meadows  car- 
ried the  bison  even  to  the  eastern  seaboard;  and  the  elk,  bear,  and 
pigeon  furnished  meat  for  tlie  white  man  and  the  red  man.  The 
supply  seemed  illimitable.  They  now  belong  to  the  historic  yester- 
days. The  magnificent  forests  passed  the  heydey  of  their  glory 
under  the  w^astefulness  that  accompanied  lumbering  operations  of 
the  past.  Game  became  scarcer  and  scarcer.  The  fur  trade  early 
killed  its  own  business  by  overtrapi)ing  and  the  hide  hunters  theirs 
by  overshooting.  The  western  prairies  and  ranges  soon  saw  only 
tne  bleached  bones  of  elk  and  bunalo.  Overgrazing  and  ovei-stocking 
in  too  many  instances  drew  the  penalties  of  barren  eroded  wastes 
whei-e  at  one  time  the  grass-covered  reaches  had  flung  their  green 
blankets  far  beyond  the  horizon. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  awakening  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  the  more  complete  protection  of  our  native  animals 
and  birds  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  actual  conservation  in  this 
direction  had  to  take  the  place  of  academic  discussion  and  tlieory. 
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Serious  efforts  were  made  to  restock  areas  with  some  of  the  ori^nal 
^ame  animals.  The  States  extended  their  bird  and  game  reservations, 
following  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  blazed  trail  of  national  park 
consei-vation  policies.  Acts  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  and  the  National  Congress  cooperated  in  reducing  the  time 
for  open  seasons  and  otherwise  imposed  restrictions  on  hunting. 

The  success  which  attends  game  propagation  in  the  national  parks 
is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  the  cooperation  of  adjoining  States 
in  providing  refuges  in  which  the  animals  may  remain  unmolested 
for  well  denned  periods  when  they  drift  outside  the  park  boundaries. 
Much  in  this  direction  still  remains  to  be  done,  for  some  of  the  States 
^  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  this  couree.  For  the 
past  few  years,  however,  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  gratify- 
ing, particularly  in  connection  with  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
This  past  season,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Lewis  County  Game 
Commission,  and  the  supervisor  of  the  Rainier  National  Forest, 
two  and  one-half  townships  along  the  south  boundary  of  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  were  set  aside  as  a  game  preserve,  which  wiD 
materially  assist  in  increasing  the  number  of  deer  in  that  park. 

The  Yellowstone  affords  a  good  example  of  how  national  parks, 
with  their  increase  of  wild  life  stimulated  by  adequate  protection, 
may  become  sources  of  supply  for  the  game  needs  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  country.  From  uiis  one  park  alone  numerous  sections 
have  been  supplied  with  elk  as  well  as  many  zoological  parks  of 
municipalities.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  transplanting  has  proved  en- 
tirely successful.  Congress  gave  its  official  sanction  to  this  policy  in 
legislation  which  it  passed  last  winter  by  authorizing  the  disposition 
of  surplus  buffaloes  in  the  Yellowstone  herd  which  will  enable  the 
service  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  surplus  bulls.  Here  is  found 
the  largest  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
number  of  elk.  In  passing  I  should  also  obgerve  that  our  policy  of 
complete  sanctuary  for  the  wild  life  is  responsible  for  saving  the 
remnant  of  what  is  perhaps  our  most  noble  animal,  the  grizzly  oear. 
It  seems  to  be  making  its  last  stand  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  creation  of  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park  in  Alaska  was  the  protection  of  its  wild  life,  particularly  the 
caribou  and  mountain  sheep.  This  park  is  still  a  wilderness,  with- 
out roads  and  with  practically  no  trails,  its  area  comprising  2,646 
square  miles,  next  to  the  Yellowstone  the  largest  park  in  the  system. 
Patrolling  this  area  and  protecting  the  wild  life,  therefore,  presents 
greater  problems  in  the  suppression  of  unlawful  game  killing  than 
perhaps  any  other  park.  Tne  small  appropriation  of  $8,000  annually 
only  permits  of  the  employment  of  a  superintendent  and  one  ranger, 
whose  accomplishments  in  the  line  of  protection  are  necessarily  small 
in  comparison  with  the  duties  that  the  administration  of  that  area 
throws  upon  us.  Here  especially  are  large  appropriations  needed  for 
proper  patrolling  forces.  The  law  creating  the  Mount  McKonley 
National  Park  is  peculiar  in  that  it  provides  certain  exceptions  to  the 
policy  of  absolute  conservation  followed  in  other  parks,  section  6  of 
that  act  reading  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  park  shall  be  and  is  hereby  estabUshed  as  a  game 
refuge,  and  no  person  shall  kill  any  game  in  said  park  except  under  an  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  protection  of  persons  or  to  protect 
•  or  prevent  the  extermination  of  other  animals  or  birds :     Provided,  That  pro- 
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A. 


AN   AVERAGE    MIDWEEK   LINE-UP   IN    PARADISE  VALLEY  AWAITING   THE 
OPENING    OF   THE    NISQUALLY    ROAD    TO    DOWN    TRAFFIC. 


B.     PART   OF    THE    PARADISE    PUBLIC    CAMP   GROUNDS. 
IN    THE    DISTANCE. 

MOUNT    RAINIER    NATIONAL    PARK. 


TATOOSH    RANGE 
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A  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  AT  INSPIRATION  POINT.  PRESIDENT  HARDING; 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  HUBERT  WORK;  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE.  STEPHEN  T.  MATHER;  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
YELLOWSTONE    PARK,   HORACE    M.  ALBRIGHT. 


B,      DEDICATION   OF  THE   HOWARD    EATON   TRAIL  AT   SHEEPEATERS   CLIFF, 

JULY    19,  1923. 

YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK. 

Photocraphs  by  J.  E.  Haynet. 
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A.     MAMMOTH      PERMANENT     CAMP    FROM    THE]  MAMMOTH     TERRACES. 
SHOWING    NEW   $100,000   CENTRAL    BUILDING. 


B.     CAMP-FIRE    ENTERTAINMENT   AT   CANYON    PERMANENT   CAMP.     1,000 
PERSONS    PRESENT. 


YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL  PARK. 
PhotoKntph*  by  J.  E.  Uaynos. 
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A.    CLOUDS  OF  ASHES  AND  STEAM  ARISING  FROM   KILAUEA  VOLCANO. 


B.      RECENT    EARTHQUAKE    CRACKS    IN    THE,  KAU    DESERT 

HAWAII    NATIONAL    PARK. 

PbotoffraphB  by  Thomas  Bolos. 
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spectora  and  miners  engaged  In  prospecting  or  mining  in  said  park  may  take 
and  kill  therein  so  much  game  or  birds  as  may  be  needed  tor  their  actual 
necessities  whai  short  <^  food ;  but  in  no  case  shall  animals  or  birds  be  killed 
in  said  park  for  sale  or  removal  therefrom,  or  wantonly. 

In  view  of  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  and  the  possi- 
bility of  discovery  of  large  mineral  bodies  within  the  park  bounaaries, 
which  in  the  Copper  Mountain  district  have  already  been  made,  Con- 
gress permitted  the  killing  of  game  within  that  park  by  prospectors 
and  miners  when  actually  short  of  food.  I  anticipate  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties in  the  enforcement  of  our  conservation  policies  in  the  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park,  particularly  if  large  mining  camps  are 
establi^ed  within  the  park.  In  fact  in  August  alleged  placer  gold 
discoveries  northeast  oi  the  park  in  the  Toklat  River  regi<Mi  saw  a 
^Id  rush,  fortunately  not  over  the  trails  of  the  park,  paralleling 
m  some  ways  the  earljr  Klondike  days,  but  it  is  such  prospecting 
that  will  make  terrific  inroads  into  the  game  supply.  Amendatory 
legislation  will  doubtless  have  to  be  enacted  if  the  service  is  to  M 
enabled  to  control  the  game  situation  and  give  such  protection  to  the 
wild  life  as  will  preserve  it  from  what  may  otherwise  prove  to  be 
eventual  extinction. 

Unusual  success  has  attended  our  efforts  during  the  past  year  to 
reduce  the  number  of  predatory  animals.  In  several  of  the  larser 
parks  such  numbers  of  these  animals  have  been  trapped  and  killed 
that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  loss  of  deer  and  other 
species  that  are  usually  their  victims. 

PROTECTION  OF  FOREST  GROWTH. 

Every  year  numbers  of  forest  fires  occur  in  the  national  parks, 
and  it  is  only  by  constant  vigilance  and  exacting  work  on  the  part 
of  our  ranger  forces  that  tlie  damage  by  such  conflagrations  is  kept 
to  its  present  low  average.  Several  years  ago  Congress,  realizing 
that  it  was  inevitable  that,  in  such  densely  forested  areas  as  the 
Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  Yosemite,  and  Sequoia  Parks, 
there  would  be  periodically,  during  the  drv  months  of  the  summer 
season,  numerous  fires  whose  coaitrol  would  ordinarily  have  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  that  particular  park's  funds  for  maintenance  and 
operation,  granted  a  contingent  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  which 
the  expenses  of  fighting  Sres  could  be  defrayed.  This  fund  has 
been  of  inestimable  service,  since  it  safeguards  our  park  appropria- 
tion f rwn  a  drain  for  which  they  were  not  primarily  intended.  It 
had  hapi)ened  in  recent  years  in  one  of  the  parks  that  fighting  fires 
had  required  such  expenditures  that  it  nearly  took  the  entire  park 
appropriation  before  they  could  be  extinguished.  Fires  during  the 
past  two  years  have  been  comparatively  few  in  number  and  small 
in  extent,  but,  as  nearly  all  of  them  happened  through  lightning,  a 
carelessly  thrown  cigarette  or  sparks  from  an  unextinguished  camp 
fire,  causes  primarily  beyond  our  control,  it  is  only  constant  vigil- 
ance in  detecting  and  utmost  speed  in  reaching  them  while  they  are 
yet  small  that  will  protect  our  forests  from  this  danger. 

Aside  from  the  fire  menace  there  is,  however,  another  serious 
danger  to  the  forest  growth  that  appears  to  be  on  the  increase; 
namely,  the  destruction  of  timber  resulting  from  depredations  of 
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certain  insects.  In  Yosemite,  Glax^ier,  Yellowstone  and  on  the  North 
Rim  of  Grand  Canyon  these  infestations  have,  perhaps,  appeared 
in  more  serious  form  than  in  other  Parks,  and  while  some  control 
measures  have  been  undertaken  in  Yosemite  and  the  Orand  Caii]^on 
at  present,  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  are  still  studying 
conditions  in  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations for  effective  control  measures.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  danger  from  insect  infestations  in  the  national  parks  is 
a  serious  one,  and  it  is  my  plan  this  next  year  after  these  various 
reports  are  in  to  ask  a  fund  from  Congress  from  which  effectiTe 
annual  control  can  be  undertaken  where  insect  damage  is  liable  to 
be  the  greatest.  The  outbreaks  should,  of  course,  be  met  at  the 
start  in  order  that  they  may  be  most  successfully  combated.  Once 
the  infestation  becomes  epidemic,  not  only  will  the  cost  of  control 
far  exceed  what  it  would  have  cost  originally,  but,  what  is  more  to 
be  deplored,  tree  growth  that  has  taken  decades,  yes  centuries,  to 
produce  will  die  away  to  the  injury  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
parks. 

This  summer,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reforestation,  headed  by 
Senator  McNary  as  chairman,  on  its  inspection  trip  through  the 
West  visited  a  number  of  the  national  parks  looking  into  possible 
reforestation  requirements  of  the  system  and,  at  our  requ^,  par- 
ticularly the  detail  of  insect  infestation  control  I  trust  that  in  any 
plans  that  that  committee  will  make  for  the  ^neral  protection  of 
tlie  forests  of  the  country  and  the  public  domain  adequate  provision 
will  also  be  made  for  miarding  t)iose  in  the  national  parks  from 
attacks  of  insects  and  diseases  to  which  such  tree  growth  may  be 
peculiarly  susceptible. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REVENUES. 

In  any  consideration  of  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the 
national  park  system  it  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the 
national  parks  are  direct-revenue  producers;  all  revenues  accruing 
from  their  operations  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  are  not  available  for  park  work  in  any  way.  Revenues 
are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  travel,  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  Cfongress  will  grant  sufficient  money  to  make  im- 
portant road  improvements  and  road  extensions,  the  lack  of  which 
now  retards  a  greater  use  of  the  parks  by  motorists,  we  could  with- 
out difficulty  increase  our  revenues  very  materially  and  probably 
within  a  few  years  almost  double  them.  In  a  few  national  par^ 
where  considerable  road  improvement  has  been  accomplished,  as  in 
the  Yellowstone,  the  revenues  from  the  park  have  reached  a  large 
figure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Yellowstone  revenues  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  reach  $290,000,  only  $30,000  less  than  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  of  $320,000  for  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  exclusive  of  $48,000  which  was  appropriated  for  per- 
manent construction.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  thought 
is  justified  that  within  a  year  or  two  the  Yellowstone  will  be  s3f- 
sustaining  so  far  as  administration*  protection,  and  maintenance  ai-e 
concerned,  and  as  soon  as  the  road  systems  in  the  older  parks  are 
brought  to  a  same  standard  it  may  be  expected  that  these  parks 
will  be  self-sustaining  in  like  manner.    In  some  of  the  newer  parks 
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in  which  practically  no  development  work  has  been  initiated  it 
inust  be  expected  that  development  will  have  to  be  gradually  under- 
taken and  carried  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  but  the 
ultimate  aim  will  be  to  place  them  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  paiios'  need  for  good  roads  has  elsewhere  been  commented 
on  at  some  length,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  say  here  in  this  discussion 
of  appropriations  and  revenues  that  unless  the  poor  road  conditions; 
in  a  number  of  the  parks  are  corrected  within  a  reasonable  time  a 
serious  falling  off  in  revenues  may  result  by  reason  of  motorists 
refusing  to  subject  their  cars  to  the  severe  punishment  of  driving 
them  over  the  poor  park  roads.  In  fact,  unless  reconstruction  of 
existing  roads  is  imdertaken  soon,  I  do  not  see  how  a  reduction  in 
the  present  license  fees  can  be  avoided  in  some  of  the  parks.  Much 
of  tne  park  system  revenues  are  derived  from  automobile  license 
fees,  as  the  bulk  of  the  travel  to  the  parks  is  by  private  automobile. 
The  public  utilities  in  the  various  parks  are  required  to  pay  to  the 
Government  taxes  on  their  franchises,  these  taxes  being  based  on  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  these  enterprises.  The  automobile 
entrance  fees  are  based  on  the  mileage  of  automobile  roads  in  the 
various  parks  and  vary  from  50  cents  in  some  of  the  smaller  parks 
to  $7.50  in  the  Yellowstone,  where  over  300  miles  of  road  are 
available  for  the  use  of  the  motorist.  In  several  of  the  parks  where 
practically  no  road  development  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  no  license  fee  is  chared  for  driving  over  the  existing 
roads,  such  as  they  are,  and  it  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  impracticable 
to  charge  a  license  fee  in  those  parks  where  none  is  now  charged 
until  the  Federal  Government  has  put  the  roads  in  good  condition 
for  travel. 

The  following  table  gives  an  illuminating  idea  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  visitors  and  in  revenues,  and  of  the  proportionately 
smaller  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  granted  by  Congress 
since  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service : 


n 


Year. 


,    VUitors, 
'  I>arks,  and 


1M7. 
1918. 
1910.. 
1920.. 

mi., 

1923. 
1923. 
19U. 


ments. 


488,208 
451,661 
811,616 
1,058,455 
1,171,797 
1,216,490 
1,493,712 


Auto- 
mobUesL 


54,692 
53,966 
97,721 
128,074 
175,825 
197,105 
271,482 


Revenues.  > 


9180,652.30 
217,33a 55  I 
196,678.03  . 
316,877.96  | 
396,928.27  < 
432,964.89 
513,706.36 


Appro- 
priations. 


1537,366.67 

530,680.00 

963,105.00 

907,070.76 

1,058,969.16 

1,433,220.00 

1,446,520.00 

1,822,730.00 


Estimates. 


$1,105,083.01 
1,008,318.20 
1,058,619.00 
789,380.00 
2, 345, 867.  SO 
2,488,004.50 
1,566,060.00 
1,777,950.00 


^  After  July  1, 1918,  all  revenues  except  those  of  Hot  Springs  were  covered  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury.  Before  that  time  thsv  were  available  for  park  development.  After  July  1. 1922,  revenues 
from  Hot  Springs  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  are  no  longer  available  for  development  of  the  park. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  above  that  the  increase  in  visitors 
this  year  over  1917  is  200  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  revenues 
this  year  is  184  per  cent  over  revenues  accruing  in  1917.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  appropriations  during  the  same  period  increased 
169  per  cent.  This  year,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table,  the 
revenues  accruing  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $513,706.36. 
Deducting  this  revenue  from  the  amount  of  appropriations  granted 
leaves  a  net  cost  of  $932,813.64,  and  further  deducting  about  $300,000 
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expended  in  permanent  improvements  the  operating  cost  daring  the 
1923  fiscal  year  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  $600,000,  which  is  the 
cost  to  the  people  of  maintaining  their  national  parks.  This  is  an 
infinitesimal  amount  when  the  economic  value  of  the  parks  is  con- 
sidered by  having  retained  within  and  plae^  in  widespread  circu- 
lation throughout  the  land  millions  of  dollars  of  travel  money  f^hat 
would  have  gone  out  of  the  country  had  not  the  manifest  attractions 
and  benefits  of  the  national  parks  been  available  to  the  American 
people  and  kept  them  within  our  borders. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK-TO-PARK  HIGHWAY. 

Great  credit  for  the  large  amount  of  interpark  motor  travel  is  due 
to  various  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and  other  local 
civic  organizations  in  the  various  States  within  which  national  parks 
lie  and  particularly  to  a  number  of  road  and  highway  organiza- 
tions which  have  carried  on  extensive  campaigns  to  stimulate  this 
sort  of  travel.  Among  these  organizations  is  the  National  Park- 
to-Park  Highway  Association,  which  has  not  only  continued  to 
promote  travel  over  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway,  but  has 
increased  its  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  this  master  scenic  high- 
way which  links  in  a  great  circle  tour  12  of  the  national  parks  and 
gives  access  to  many  of  the  national  monuments. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  High- 
way Association  was  held  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  June  15  and  16,  and 
its  delegates  from  the  11  interested  Western  States,  for  the  most  part, 
were  able  to  report  substantial  progress  in  the  improvement  oi  the 
highway  as  a  result  of  the  action  by  several  States  in  making  their 
section  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  p»rt  of  their  State 
highway  system,  in  order  that  Federal  aid  funds  might  be  available 
for  its  improvement.  The  objective  of  the  association  is  a  hard- 
surface  highway  over  the  entire  distance  of  the  circle  route  of  ap- 
proximatefy  6,000  miles,  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  which  is  already 
permanently  improved. 

The  association  plans  to  conduct  a  very  vigorous  campaim  this 
coming  winter  and  spring  to  attract  motor  travel  westward  from 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  It  is  also  preparing  to  sign  the 
highway  throughout  its  entire  length.  In  connection  with  its  pub- 
licity work  the  association  has  had  the  very  active  support  of  the 
National  Highways  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  has 
prepared  a  splendid  map  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  A^ocia- 
tion.  The  National  Highways  Association  has  also  generously  con- 
tributed to  this  service  the  sum  of  $1,100  for  the  printing  of  a 
special  edition  of  this  map  for  free  distribution  by  this  service.  An 
edition  of  20,000  maps  will  be  printed  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  motorists  on  application  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

Hon.  Scott  Leavitt,  president  of  the  National  Park-to-Park  High- 
way Association,  was  elected  to  represent  the  second  district  of  the 
State  of  Montana  in  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress. 

In  connection  with  the  National  Park-to-Park  Hijghway,  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  completion  of  the  Banff- Windermere 
Highway  across  the  Canadian  Rockies  by  the  Canadian  National 
Parks  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada.    This 
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highway,  dedicated  and  ofBcially  opened  on  June  30,  1923?  permits 
a  circle  tour  of  the  Canadian  Kockies  in  Canada,  touching  several 
of  the  Canadian  national  parks  and  makes  direct  connection  with 
the  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide  and  at  Glacier  National  Park  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  With  the  early  improvement  of  the  Babb-In- 
temationai  Boundar}r  Road  through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, adjoining  Glacier  National  Park,  motor  travel  to  both  the 
Canadian  and  our  national  park  system  will  be  greatly  stimulated. 

THE  NATIONAL-PARK  MOVEMENT  ABROAD. 

The  national  park  movement  in  foreign  countries  has  received 
added  impetus  since  the  war.  Through  investigations  made  several 
years  ago  I  ascertained  that  Sweden  had  10  national  parks  and 
Switzerland  1.  France 'has  several  excellent  parks,  including  those 
of  Esterel,  of  Peguere,  Oisans,  and  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  Argentine  has  its  marvelous  L'Iguazu  National  Park,  already 
the  focal  point  of  organized  travel  from  the  United  States  and 
which  should  indicate  to  our  Latin  brothers  the  great  importance 
of  establishing  other  national  parks  from  their  tremendous  public 
holdings,  much  of  which  are  still  unexplored  and  therefore  easily 
reserved  when  new  discoveries  of  unusual  scenic  merit  are  made. 
Canada's  national  park  system  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
in  the  world,  annually  drawing  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Banff  and  Lake  Louise  are  especiallv  well  known. 
Their  system  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  assets  oi  the  Canadian 
people  to-day.  Australia's  national  parks  long  ago  placed  her  in 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  overseas,  particularly  through  the 
creation  of  the  Australian  National  Park  in  the  district  of  Illiwara 
in  New  South  Wales.  Italy  has  recently  established  one  national 
park,  and  Prof.  Mario  Bezzi,  of  Turin,  Italy,  has  been  lecturing 
throughout  Italy  urging  the  establishment  of  others.  Belgium, 
shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the  Yosemite 
and  Grand  Canyon  in  1919,  saw  its  first  national  park  established  by 
special  orders  of  His  Majesty. 

That  the  influence  of  our  national  parks  has  extended  even  into 
the  Far  East  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  letter  received  from  the  .Gov- 
ernor of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Sunlaws,  Bukit,  Kota,  Kuala, 
Lipis,  Pahang.    The  Governor  writes : 

We  are  very  anxious  to  try  and  do  something  for  tiie  permanent  preservation 
of  our  native  fauna,  and  although  we  can  not  hope  to  create  national  parks 
on  the  lines  adopted  in  the  United  States — we  have  no  tourist  traffic  and  no 
population  large  enough  to  create  such  traffic — we  can  hope  to  create  nature 
reserves  which  will  be  a  legacy  to  future  generations. 

1  have  the  very  greatest  admiration  for  the  great  work  that  lias  been  done 
in  the  United  States  in  the  creation  of  so  many  national  parks,  and  although 
we  can  not  hope  to  emulate  even  one  of  your  efforts  we  intend  to  try  and  do 
something. 

Flans  of  the  home  department  of  Japan  to  create  eight  national 
parks,  the  places  suggested  for  reservation  being  the  area  surround- 
ing Mount  Fujiyama,  the  outstanding  mountain  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  and  famous  the  world  over:  two  projects  in  the  Japanese 
Alps;  the  0-Daigahara  Terrace  in  Yamato  Province;  Mount  Aso; 
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the  Unaen  Spa  in  Kyushu;  Nikko  and  Mount  Bandai  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  Dr.  Tsuyoshi  Tamura,  having  charge  of 
pari:  business,  Department  of  Interior  and  recreation  business,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Doctor  Tamura  visited 
the  larger  parks  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  season  to  study 
their  operation  and  called  at  Washington  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  history,  organization,  and  activities  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Lieut.  Commander  Hu^o  Koehler,  United  States  Navy,  formerly 
naval  attache  of  the  American  Legation  at  Warsaw  and  now  attached 
to  the  staff  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  Pacific  Fleet,  in  proceed- 
ing to  his  new  assignment,  called  by  the  Washington  office  and  ad- 
vised us  that  two  days  before  the  assassination  of  M.  Gabriel  Haruto- 
wicz,  the  first  President  of  Poland,  the  latter  had  expressed  his 
tremendous  interest  in  the  work  done  in  the  United  States  in 
developing  its  national  parks,  and  asked  for  information  regarding 
methods,  policies,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  incorporating  some  of  the 
ideas  thus  obtained  in  the  preservation  of  parts  of  the  great  Polish 
forests,  which  the  Poles  claim  are  the  greatest  virgin  forests  on  the 
European  continent.  Commander  Koehler  had  been  requested  to 
prepare  some  articles  for  publication  in  Poland  on  the  various  parks 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  his  way  West  made  it  a  point  to  stop 
off  at  several  of  the  national  parks  to  gather  information  from 
personal  knowledge. 

Later  a  direct  request  was  made  on  this  service  by  the  consulate 
general  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  in  Chicago  for  inrormation  about 
the  establishment,  principles  of  maintenance  and  techi^ical  manage- 
ment of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Poland  as  a  model  for  a  national  park  to 
be  established  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 

There  is  such  interest  in  the  national  park  movement  abroad  that 
several  countries  have  suggested  the  great  desirability  of  an  Inter- 
national National  Park  Conference,  in  which  they  hoped  the  United 
States  would  take  the  leading  part. 

AN  AMERICAN  TRAVEL  DIVISION. 

Tourist  travel  has  lone  been  recognized  by  foreign  countries  as  an 
important  revenue  proaucer,  and  such  as  had  exceptionally  fine 
scenery  or  historic  attractions  have  vigorously  advertised  these 
attractions,  supporting  national  travel  bureaus  with  branches  in 
other  countries  and  particularly  in  the  United  States  which  is 
recognized  as  the  great  potential  field  for  travel  stimulation.  It  is 
important  that  the  Federal  Government  recognize  and  meet  this 
competition  for  travel  by  entering,  into  the  field,  not  only  to  retain 
at  home  a  larger  part  of  the  millions  of  dollars  still  spent  abroad 
annually  in  travel  by  our  own  citizens,  but  also  to  attract  citizens 
from  other  countries  to  our  shores.  Our  neighboring  South  Ameri- 
can republics  have  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  national  parks 
of  the  United  States  even  t6  the  extent  of  beginning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  park  system  of  their  own,  and  now  that  quick 
and  dependable  transportation  has  been  established  by  United  States 
Shipping  Board  lines  between  North  and  South  America,  the 
southern  field  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  develop  a  lucrative 
tourist  travel  to  the  United  States.    A  serious  bid  for  travel  from 
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Europe  to  the  Orient  via  the  United  States,  with  inducements  of 
side  trips  to  the  national  parks  at  small  cost,  could  be  faiade  by 
the  Shipping  Board  lines  with  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States. 

While  both  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  railroads 
could  materially  assist  in  the  development  of  this  travel,  a  central 
direction  is  necessary  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
await  us.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  direction  can  oe  best  exerted 
through  the  establishinent  of  an  American  travel  division  in  the 
Ifational  Park  Service.  In  developing  foreign  travel,  the  service 
would  also  be  assured  of  the  cooperation  abroad  of  our  Consular 
Service  and  of  our  foreign  commercial  attaches. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  division  is  established  in  name  as  well  as  in 
fact,  this  service  is  now  confronted  with  the  serious  problem  of 
meeting  adequately  the  demand  of  the  public  for  information  con- 
cerning not  alone  the  ^  national  parks  and  monuments  but  other 
recreational  areas,  particularly  of  those  in  the  East,  for  the  number 
of  inquiries  received  during  the  year  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  has  been  considered  good  policy  to  answer  all  inquiries 
as  fully  as  possible,  and  often  it  takes  several  hours  of  research 
work  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  In  some  instances,  it  has 
been  possible  to  refer  inquiries  to  other  bureaus  of  the  Government 
and  organizations  interested  in  travel  for  answer,  but  the  point  to  be 
recognized  is  that  the  general  public  is  now  looking  to  the  National 
Park  Service  to  answer  general  inquiries  regarding  travel. 

As  the  result  of  so  many  inquiries,  which  at  many  times  during 
the  tourist  season  number  as  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  letters 
per  day,  tlie  burden  placed  on  the  small  personnel  of  the  service  is 
so  great  that  the  work  can  not  now  be  handled  as  expeditiously  as 
it  ^ould  be.  A  national  travel  division  is,  therefore,  obviously  an 
essential  and  integral  part  of  the  service  and  should  be  equipped  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  clerks  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  requirements 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily.  Travel  data  for  the  whole  United 
States  sliould  be  compiled  and  kept  up  to  date  for  ready  reference. 
The  division  would  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information,  not  pnly 
to  individuals  but  to  travel  bureaus,  railroads,  steamship  lines,  high- 
way associations^  and  like  organizations.  Without  question  such  a 
division  would  receive  the  closest  cooperation  from  such  organ- 
izations, and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  it  would  also 
have  substantial  financial  support  outside  of  the  Government  funds 
made  available  for  its  use.  Authority  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
national  parks  and^  monuments  and  otlier  national  recreational 
resources  through  printing  such  essential  pamphlets  and  publications 
as  bear  directly  on  the  attractions  and  use  of  national  areas  should 
be  given  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  Congress,  and 
necessary  funds  should  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  as  well  as 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  visual  educational  material  that  also 
would  be  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  travel  division. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

*  Each  year  brings  increasing  demand  for  our  pamphlets  describ- 
ing the  national  parks,  which  unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  supply 
bemuse  of  our  small  printing  fund.    This  fund,  instead  of  growing 
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with  the  demand,  will  be  less  for  the  coming  year.  This  season's 
travel  to  the  parks  has  broken  all  records,  and  as  a  result  it  is 
anticipated  the  demand  next  year  for  our  Rules  and  Regulations 
will  again  be  far  more  than  we  can  print.  These  booklets  are  the 
only  way  we  can  give  detailed  information  regarding  the  parks 
to  a  majority  of  prospective  visitors. 

In  addition  to  a  larger  supply  of  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets, 
we  need  funds  to  prmt  a  circular  of  general  information  on  the 
national  monuments — at  present  we  have  no  literature  available  on 
these  interesting  and  valuable  reservations,  and  to  reprint  a  large 
edition  of  "Glimpses  of  our  National  Parks,"  which  Congress  author- 
ized on  its  own  volition  and  for  which  there  is  a  big  call  from  schools 
and  school  children.  We  have  no  printed  information  on  ZioxL 
Piatt,  Lassen  Volcanic  or  Mount  McKinley  National  Parks,  and 
each  day  we  receive  numerous  requests  for  literature  concerning  these 
parks.  For  several  years  we  have  been  holding  the  manuscripts 
of  Flora  of  Glacier  National  Park  and  Birds  and  Mammals  of 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  each  an  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  the  parks,  and  again  their  publication  will  have 
to  be  deferred. 

Our  special  mailing  list,  consisting  of  automobile  clubs,  highway 
associations,  chambere  of  commerce,  travel  bureaus,  etc.,  continues 
to  grow  and  the  assistance  of  these  organizations  in  distributing 
information  on  the  national  parks  is  very  valuable  to  the  service, 
but  we  are  unable  to  meet  fully  their  requests  for  supplies  of  park 
pamphlets  and  park  auto  maps.  In  one  instance  this  past  season 
a  large  organization  requested  within  5.000  copies  of  our  entire 
supply  of  the  booklets  on  a  national  park  for  the  use  of  its  main 
and  branch  offices.  We  could  place  in  the  hands  of  prospective 
park  visitors  easily  double  the  pamphlets  we  now  print,  and,  as 
this  is  our  only  means  of  advertising  it  is  urgent  that  more  funds 
be  made  available  for  printing. 

This  year  we  printed  the  following  editions  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations:  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  20,000;  Glacier  National 
Park,  30,000;  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  35,000;  Sequoia  and 
General  Grant  National  Parks,  25,000;  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  25,000;  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park,  25,000;  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  20,000;  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  15,000;  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  50,000;  and  Yosemite  National  Park,  50,000. 
The  booklets  on  Sequoia  and  General  Grant.  Wind  Cave  and  Crater 
Lake  National  Parks  have  been  exhausted  tor  a  month  and- a  half, 
while  we  have  only  a  few  hundred  copies  of  several  of  the  othenj. 
The  Rules  and  Regulations  pamphlet  for  Lafayette  National  Park 
has  not  been  reprinted  since  1919. 

The  Manual  for  Motorists,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  was  re- 
issued and  an  edition  of  19,000  Minted;  while  36,000  copies  of  the 
Manual  for  Railroad  Visitora,  x  ellowstone  National  Park,  were 
issued.  These  manuals  are  designed  solelv  for  visitors  to  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  the  number  printed  fell  far  snort  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons entering  the  park. 

We  have  oeen  particularly  fortunate  in  the  donations  we  have 
received  this  year,  as  80,000  copies  of  the  Hot  Springs  Rules  and 
Regulations ;  100,000  copies  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  Rules  and 
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Kegulations;  and  21,100  copies  of  the  supplement  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  Kales  and  BegulatioHs — ^'Summer  Trips,  Grand  Canjon 
Naticmal  Park  " — were  given  by  people  interested  in  these  parks. 

Great  interest  has  been  taken  m  the  special  sale  pamphlets  on  the 
national  parks,  and  our  superintendents  report  constantly  growing 
sties  of  tiie  booklets  sent  to  them  by  the  Superintendent  ox  Docu- 
ments. Topographic  maps  are  also  sent  to  the  su{>erintendents  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  to  oe  sold  during  the  summer  season.  Receipts 
from  these  sales  are  made  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ents  and  the  (Geological  Survey. 

Press  releases,  to  the  number  of  38,  were  prepared  and  issued  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  organizations,  and  persons  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  national  parte,  and  the  publicity  resulting  has  been 
lery  generous  and  helpful  in  sustaining  c(Hitinued  interest  in  the 
national  parks.  A  number  of  magazine  articles  were  also  prepared 
at  the  request  of  editors  and  printed  during  the  year. 

VISUAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  service.  Dr.  C.  D. 
(V'illiaiDSon,  of  Claremont,  Calif.,  presented  on  a  number  of  occasions 
his  beautifully  illustrated  lecture  "Impressions  of  some  of  our 
national  parks"  to  interested  clubs,  churches,  and  other  organiza- 
tions without  cost  to  them  or  to  the  service.  This  arrangement, 
made  late  in  the  winter,  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  many  requests  for 
his  lecture  that  could  not  be  filled  before  his  season  ended.  A  simi- 
lar arrangement  has  just  been  concluded  with  Doctor  Williamson 
for  the  present  winter  season  and  the  service  is  again  enabled  to 
offer  this  lecture  under  its  auspices. 

Doctor  Williamson's  18  years  of  acquaintance  with  western 
America^  and  particularly  the  national  parks  which  he  describes, 
makes  his  lectures  of  special  interest,  as  he  brings  out  the  serious  or 
educational  aspects  of  the  national  parks  rather  than  the  recreational 
ones.  It  covers  Yellowstone,  Glacier,  Mount  Bainer,  Yosemite, 
Rocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks 
and  the  Petrifiea  Forest  National  Monument. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  observe  the  increased  use  of  national 
parks  as  subjects  by  profissional  lecturers.  Mr.  Branson  DeCou,  of 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  prepared  an  especially  interesting  and  popular 
lecture  after  personal  visits  to  a  number  of  the  parks  which  lie  calls 
"  Dream  pictures  of  the  national  parks."  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gleason, 
a  professional  lecturer  of  Boston,  uses  a  series  of  interesting  and  in- 
formative national  park  lectures  well  illustrated  by  colored  lantern 
slides,  made  from  nis  own  photogi-aphs  taken  during  his  many 
travels  through  the  national  parks. 

The  Bureau  of  Service  National  Parks  and  Resorts,  maintained 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railways  and  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem, Chicago,  111.,  has  established  a  lecture  department  in  connection 
with  the  bureau  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  lecturer  who  is  well  in- 
formed and  well  eauipped  with  good  views  of  Yellowstone  and  Rockv 
Mountain  National  Parks  and  with  a  small  projector  when  needed. 
This  service  is  without  cost  to  anyone  and  may  be  had  at  any  time 
providing  the  date  requested  has  not  already  been  assigned. 
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MOTION-PICTURE  FILM. 

There  were  not  as  many  requests  for  the  loan  of  motion-picture 
fihn  and  lantern  slides  as  there  were  the  previous  ^ear,  since  it  has 
become  generally  known  that  our  distribution  service  has  been  dis- 
continued due  to  the  available  material  becoming  worn  out  or  in  need 
of  repair  and  lack  of  funds  for  repair  work  and  for  the  purchase  of 
new  material.  There  is  an  ever-mcreasing  demand  from  colleges, 
schools,  and  lecturers  for  national  park  subjects  for  visual  educa- 
tional work,  and  all  those  to  whom  we  had  been  sending  film  and 
slides  expressed  keen  regret  when  our  distribution  service  was  dis- 
continued. 

I  earnestly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  service  will  be 
granted  an  appropriation  to  conduct  a  visual  educational  distribu- 
tion service— the  one  means  of  bringing  the  beauties  of  our  national 
parks  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  may  never  actually  see 
them. 

One  hundred  and  five  requests  for  the  loan  of  film  were  received 
during  the  year,  only  14  of  which  could  be  filled.  The  requests 
filled  were  special,  and  several  reels  reserved  for  oJBSicial  lectures  by 
the  officials  of  the  service  were  used  in  filling  them. 

Thirty- four  j)ermits  for  the  taking  of  motion  pictures  in  the  parks 
were  issued  during  the  year. 

LANTBRN  SLIDES. 

Sixty  requests  for  the  loaji  of  slides  were  received  during  the 
year,  but  only  16  of  them  could  b3  filled,  ajid  these,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  film,  were  important  requests  that  the  service  made  a  spexual 
effort  to  fill;  at  times,  loaning  even  my  4)ersonal  slides.  The  total 
number  of  slides  loaned  was  848.  One  of  the  requests  we  could  not 
fill  was  from  Lincoln,  England.  Another  was  from  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege. A  set  of  53  slides  was  loaned  to  the  Russian  Agricultural  Bu- 
reau, for  use  at  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Moscow,  Russia.  Another  set  of -50  slides  was  loaned  to  Cornell 
University.  During  the  year  a  number  of  important  lectures  were 
given  by  officials  of  the  service  in  their  own  time,  although  many 
requests  for  such  lectures  were  necessarily  refused. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  requests  for  the  loan  of  photographs 
were  received  and  QVv^r  1,000  photographs  were  used  in  filling  these 
requests.  We  were  able  to  fill  practically  all  of  the  requests,  as  we 
have  a  collection  of  over  3,500  photographs  which  have  been  do- 
nated to  the  service  by  park  friends.  We  have  acquired  also  an 
extensive  collection  of  excellent  nrgatives,  from  which  prints  may 
be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  making.  Not  all  the  parks,  however,  are 
represented  in  this  negative  collection  nor  are  funds  available  to 
have  plants  made  for  loaning. 

A  set  of  64  large  pictures  was  secured  by  donation  from  various 
sources,  mounted  and  tilted,  and  exhibited  at  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Travel  Exposition  of  the  Travel  Club  of  America  held  in  Ne^v 
York  City  last  April.  The  first  exposition  had  been  held  the  previous 
year.    American  exhibitors,  in  general,  made  a  much  better  showing 
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this  year  than  last  and  in  some  respects  even  surpassed  the  rival 
European  exhibits.  The  National  Park  Sei'vice  exhibit  was  com- 
prised of  the  64  large  pictures,  a  complete  set  of  mounted  park  maps, 
and  an  automatic  lantern  slide  projector  showing  72  colored  lantern 
slides  of  scenes  in  the  parks  and  attracted  unusual  attention  from 
the  thousands  of  daily  visitors  during  the  week.  These  pictures  were 
later  displayed  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  Interior  Department 
Building  in  Washington,  dui-ing  the  Shrine  convention  week  in 
June,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  the  many  visitoi-s  to  the 
city,  a  number  of  whom  declared  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  visit  several 
of  the  parks  on  their  way  home. 

Thirty-five  of  these  pictures  were  used  as  part  of  the  Interior 
D?.|)artment  exhibit,  at  the  convention  of  the  photographers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  which  was  held  in  Washington  last  July,  and 
^veral  others  were  loaned  to  the  "Ask  Mr.  Foster  Travel  Bureau  " 
for  window  display  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  service  succeeded  in  its  efforts  to  have  the  Consular  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department  purchase  and  use  national  park  pictures 
for  wall  decoration  of  the  foreign  consulates,  the  Consular  JBureau 
purchasing  100 — 18  by  24  inch  enlargements  each  of  six  park  pic- 
tures for  this  use. 

We  also  obtained  the  donation  of  several  framed  park  pictures 
fit)m  park  friends  for  office  decoration  of  the  American  consulate 
at  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  these  have  been  forwarded  through  the 
State  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce,  is  interested  in  having  enlargements  prepared  similar  to 
the  ones  made  for  the  State  Department  for  use  m  their  foreign 
offices,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

Our  only  traveling  exhibit  of  25  framed  pictures  was  returned  by 
the  University  of  Indiana  and  was  loaned  to  the  Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  which  is  now  circulating  it  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  We  could  use  three  dozen  of  these  traveling 
exhibits  to"good  advantage. 

Forty-two  electrotypes  were  made  from  plates  used  in  Park  Serv- 
ice official  publications,  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  for  reproduc- 
tion in  magazines  and  educational  books.  Many  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments were  made  from  Park  Service  negatives  for  individuals  who 
gladly  paid  the  photographers'  charges.  One  print  each  from  227 
negatives  of  national  pai-k  scenes  were  made  by  the  photographic 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  Society  for  Visual 
Education  (Inc.),  of  Chicago.  The  society  sent  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  Washington  to  select  the  photographs,  which  are  to  be 
used  as  originals  for  making  lantern  slides.  The  society  is  preparing 
sets  of  slides  for  each  of  the  national  parks  for  visual-educational 
purposes. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  GIFTS. 

Under  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  in  his  administration  of  the  National  Park  Service  "  to 
acc^t  patented  lands,  rights  of  way  over  patented  lands  or  other 
lands,  buildings,  or  other  property  within  the  various  national  parks 
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and  monuments,  and  moneys  which  may  be  donated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  national  park  and  monument  system,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  our  national  park  work  that  in  appreciation 
of  our  efforts  donations  of  land  and  money  are  received  annually 
from  park  friends.  Some  of  the  gifts  of  land  have  been  invaluable 
since  the  Government  became  the  possessor  of  privately  owned  tracts 
in  the  parks  needed  for  their  most  efficient  administration  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  acquire. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Me.,  our  only  national  park  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  is  a  glowing  example  of  what  can  oe  accomplished 
by  the  cooperation  of  public-spirited,  generous  friends,  for  this  park 
is  made  up  in  its  entirety  of  lands  donated  to  the  Government 
largely  through  indefatigable  efforts  of  Supt.  Geor^  B.  Dorr. 
Coming  into  existence  first  as  the  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monu- 
ment, Congress  subsequently  recognized  it^  importance  by  elevating 
it  to  the  status  of  a  national  park.  Mr.  Dorr  has  recently  acquired 
by  donations  additional  lands  which  will  later  be  added  to  the  park. 

Several  years  ago  Tulare  County,  Calif.,  contributed  the  sum  of 
$10,000  and  joined  a  number  of  individuals  in  securing  a  valual)le 
tract  of  land  in  Sequoia  National  Park  to  be  deeded  to  the  United 
States.  We  now  have  instances  of  direct  assistance  in  our  park  work 
by  States  themselves.  At  its  last  session  the  California  Legislature, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Associa- 
tion, appropriated  $8,000  from  State  funds  for  a  survey  of  the 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  its  future  development.  To  date  no  development  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  this  park,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  an  early  start  in  this  direction  can  be  made. 

The  State  of  Arizona  similarly  has  taken  an  interest  in  the 
Tumacacori  National  Monument  by  appropriating  $1,000  for  its 
care  and  pi-eservation,  which  fund  will  enable  Custodian  Pinkley 
to  institute  some  important  restoration  and  repair  work  on  the  old 
mission  building  which  is  the  monument's  chief  exhibit. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  4.6  acres  con- 
taining the  Aztec  Ruin,  New  Mexico,  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  established  as  the  Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1928.  This  gift  was  accepted,  however,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  American  antiquities  act. 

The  National  Highways  Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  throu^ 
its  president,  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  donated  to  the  service  $1,100  to 
cover  the  cost  of  printing  a  special  Government  edition  of  20,000 
copies  of  a  National  Park-to-Park  Highway  map  prepared  by  them 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park-to-Fark  Highway  Associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  showing  the  highway  and  the  national  parks 
and  monuments,  administered  by  this  service,  it  shows  the  national 
monuments  administered  by  the  Agriculture  and  War  Departments, 
the  National  Forests,  United  States  Reclamation  projects,  Indian 
reservations,  every  city  and  town  on  the  entire  route  of  the  highway 
and  all  the  principal  connecting  highways  and  roads  in  the  Western 
States  which  it  covers.  In  size  22l)y  26  inches,  it  is  printed  in  five 
diil'erent  colors  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  is  the  finest  map  thus 
far  issued  by  this  service.  The  map  is  issued  free  of  charge  to 
motorists  on  application  to  this  service. 
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Mr.  D.  F.  Gaines,  president  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  Co.,  again 
gave  evidence  of  his  generosity  and  interest  in  Hot  Springs  National 
Park  by  contributing  $490  for  the  printing  of  an  edition  of  30,000 
circulars  descriptive  of  the  park,  a  large  number  of  which  were 
mailed  to  physicians  throughout  the  country,  the  balance  being 
turned  over  to  the  service  for  distribution. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau  for  the  printing 
of  an  edition  of  100,000  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets  on  the 
Hawaii  National  Park,  the  distribution  of  which  accomplished  much 
in  acquainting  the  traveling  public  with  the  interesting  and  spectacu* 
lar  features  of  the  park. 

We  also  feel  grateful  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  its  contribution 
of  21,100  pamphlets  descriptive  of  camping  trips  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  Visitors  to  the  canyon  are  not  generally 
familiar  with  the  fascinating  saddle-horse  trips  that  this  park 
aifords,  and  these  circulars  have  proved  of  much  service  in  acquaint- 
ing them  with  these  trips. 

Grand  Canyon  Park  was  presented  with  two  bronze  scenic  finders 
by  Mr.  G.  S.  Crosby,  of  Mamewood,  N.  J.,  designed  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  H.  Crosby.  One  has  oeen  installed  on  a  suitable  rubble  foun- 
dation in  front  of  the  El  Tovar  and  is  constantly  used  by  visitors  in 
locating  the  various  points  o|  interest  in  the  canyon  and  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  our  park  photo- 
graphers and  other  public  operators  in  supplying  the  service  with 
photoCTaphs  and  occasional  lantern  slides  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome  the  handicap  under  which  we  are  constantly 
laboring,  due  to  the  absence  of  an  appropriation  with  which  to 
purchase  such  necessary  material.  In  this  connection  I  also  want 
to  express  here  the  thanks  of  the  service  for  the  generous  aid  that 
the  western  railroads  and  the  Denver  Tourist  Bureau  have  always 
been  so  ready  to  give. 

It  was  my  own  privilege  during  the  past  year  personally  to  ac- 
quire a  tract  of  400  acres  of  land  in  the  Kern  Canyon,  known  as 
Funston  Meadows,  which  will  be  deeded  to  the  Government  upon  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  Koosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park,  within 
which  area  it  lies.  Kealizing  the  importance  of  having  this  land  in 
public  ownership,  should  the  existing  park  be  enlarged,  I  sought  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  it,  and  the  property  is  now  held  in  trust 
pending  favorable  action  on  the  park  bill  by  Congress. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  VISIT. 

The  itinerary  of  President  Harding's  trip  through  the  West  and 
to  Alaska,  which  ended  so  tragically  with  his  death  in  San  Francisco, 
included  visits  to  Zion,  Yellowstone,  and  Yosemite  National  Parks. 
One  day  was  devoted  to  seeing  Zion  Park,  in  southwest  Utah,  and 
two  days  were  spent  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Two  days  had  been 
allotted  to  seeing  Yosemite  Park. 

The  President  was  accompanied  on  his  park  visits  by  Mrs. 
Harding;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Hubert  Work  and  Mrs. 
Work;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace  and 
Mrs.  Wallace;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Mrs.  Hoover:  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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Hon.  Frederick  H.  Gillett;  Admiral  Hugh  Bedman,  United  States 
Navy;  and  about  70  other  public  officials  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondents. 

President  Harding  was  the  third  President  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  Yellowstone  Park.  President  Arthur,  accompanied  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Lieutenant  Greneral  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  Justice,  several  foreign  diplomats,  and  a  party  of  distin- 

fuished  civilians,  visited  Yellowstone  in  1883,  all  traveling  bv  horse- 
ack,  followed  by  a  great  pack  train.  This  party  traveled  nearly 
400  miles.  President  Koosevelt  came  to  Yellowstone  in  April,  1903, 
accompanied  by  the  great  naturalist,  John  Burroughs.  Koosevelt 
entered  on  horseback  and  traveled  by  sleigh  to  the  geyser  basins  and 
the  Grand  Canyon,  remaining  in  the  park  nine  days.  On  leaving,  he 
dedicated  the  north  gateway  arch  through  which  President  Hailing 
entered  the  park. 

While  the  phenomena  and  wild  life  of  the  park  were  especially 
interesting  to  President  Harding,  the  thing  that  seemed  to  impress 
him  most  was  the  manner  in  which  the  park  was  being  used  by  the 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  expressing  to  the  superin- 
tendent, on  a  number  of  occasions,  that  Yellowstone  revealed  a  cross 
section  of  the  people  of  America. 

The  news  oi  his  death  was  received  with  profound  sorrow,  par- 
ticularly by  the  forces  in  the  parks  which  he  had  visited  and  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  kindness  and  consideration  and 
his  evident  delight  in  all  that  had  been  planned  for  him. 

WINTER  TRAVEL  AND  SPORTS. 

Many  persons  regard  the  national  parks  only  as  places  in  which  to 
enjoy  a  summer  vacation  and  comparatively  few  realize  that  these 
playgrounds  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  popular  winter  sports. 
Out-of -season  attendance,  if  we  may  term  it  sucn,  is  increasing  year 
by  year,  and  winter  recreation  promises  eventually  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  park  uses. 

The  Grand  Canyon,  Hawaii^  and  Hot  Springs  National  Parks 
have  long  enjoyed  a  liberal  winter  patronage,  induced  by  a  mild 
climate  and  easily  accessible  locations,  but  thus  far  travel  to  the 
others,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Yoeemite  which  offers  no  in- 
conveniences whatever  to  reach,  has  been  limited. 

Yosemite  Valley  during  the  past  winter,  and  in  the  holiday  season 
particularly,  Avas  the  the  rendezvous  for  a  larger  number  oi  people 
who  enjoyed  the  tobogganing,  snowshoeing,  skating,  and  sleighinjg. 
In  Rocky  Mountain  Park  winter  sports  continued  to  grow  in 
popularity,  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  and  the  Olinger  High- 
landers, the  latter  organization  composed  of  boys  from  9  to  12  years 
of  age,  leading  the  way.  Plans  are  being  considered  to  extend  this 
interest  by  constructing  ski  courses  and  tobaggan  slides  close  to  Estes 
Park  village  which  would  be  accessible  by  automobile  and  would 
permit  a  larger  attendance. 

The  Mountaineers,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  the  credit  for  bringing 
in  the  largest  party  for  winter  sports  in  any  of  the  parks.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  members  of  the  club  attended  its  tenth  annual 
winter  outing,  the  largest  on  record,  in  Mount  Kainier  Park  over 
last  New  Year.    A  majority  of  tliem  hiked  all  the  way  from  Ashford 
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to  Paradise  Inn,  in  Paradise  Valley,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  most 
of  this  distance  had  to  be  negotiated  on  snowshoes.  The  party  re- 
mained in  the  park  four  days.  The  majestic  beauty  of  Giant  Forest 
in  Sequoia  Park  is  enhanced  in  winter  when  the  w^ite-mantled 
px)und  adds  to  the  incomparable  charm  of  this  spot.  The  super- 
intendent has  during  the  past  two  winters  arranged  for  one  of  the 
rangers  to  accommodate  visitors  who  snowshoe  up  from  Hospital 
Kock,  which  can  be  accomplished  without  hardship.  This  service  has 
been  greatly  appreciated,  and  the  number  of  prospective  visitors  bids 
fair  to  tax  to  the  limit  existing  facilities  in  Giant  Forest  during  the 
coming  winter.  Each  year  sees  ski  running  and  tobogganing  by 
enthusiastic  devotees  in  the  Lafayette  National  Park. 

FIELD  OF  ARCH>EOLOaY. 

In  Mesa  Verde  Park,  where  probably  are  to  be  found  the  finest 
exhibits  of  a  prehistoric  people  who  once  inhabited  sections  of  our 
western  country,  no  new  excavation  work  was  undertaken  during  the 
past  year.  While  this  park  offers  a  particularly  fertile  field  for  ex- 
ploration for  years  to  come,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  postpone 
new  undertalnngs  during  the  season  and  confine  our  efforts  and 
small  funds  to  repair  and  protection  of  those  ruins  which  had  been 
previously  uncovered,  that  were  to  some  extent  suffering  from  the 
ravages  of  the  elements.  This  work  was  performed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Superintendent  Nusbaum,  a  trained  archaeologist. 

With  Dr.  Neil  M.  Judd  in  charge,  the  National  Geographic  Society 
made  fine  progress  in  its  third  year  of  exploration  of  the  Pueblo 
Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo  Ruins  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument,  an  undertaking  of  considerable  magnitude  and  impor- 
timce. 

The  School  of  American  Research  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  under  the 
kaden^ip  of  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  which  also  began  excavation 
work  in  this  monument  several  years  ago,  did  not  continue  there  this 
year,  but  gave  considerable  attention  to  excavation  work  at  the  Graiu 
Qaivira  National  Monument. 

Although  practically  all  of  his  time  is  taken  up  in  looking  after 
some  hall  dozen  monuments  in  the  southwest,  Custodian.  Pinkley 
finds  an  occasional  opportunity  to  make  examinations  of  the  various 
mounds  at  Casa  Grande  Ruin,  his  home  station,  and  as  a  result  has 
been  able  to  add  numerous  artifacts  of  an  extinct  people  to  an  inter- 
esting and  growing  museum  which  he  has  establisned. 

SANITATION  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  continued  its  cooperative 
work  during  the  year  in  maintaining  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  national  parks.  The  work,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Sanitary  Enmneer  H.  B.  Hommon,  assisted  by  Assistant  Sanitary 
Engineers  L.  D.  Mars  and  A.  P.  Miller  and  Sanitary  Inspector  Carl 
Benson,  covered  problems  of  sanitation  in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite, 
Sequoia  and  General  Grant,  Rocky  Mountain,  Crater  Lake  and 
Mount  Rainier  National  Parks.  Accomplisliments  in  the  various 
parks  are  given  in  the  individual  superintendent's  reports,  printed 
in  Appendix  C. 
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The  superintendents  are  enforcing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  engineere,  and  reports  submitted  for  the  vari- 
ous parks  show  that  sanitary  conditions  in  them  are  being  main- 
tained at  a  standard  equal  to  that  of  modern  citie&  As  stated  last 
year,  this  work  Inr  the  rublic  Health  Service  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing examples  of  effective  cooperative  woric  on  the  part  of  one 
bureau  of  the  Government  with  another. 

MARKED  ADVANCE  IN  LANDSCAPE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

One  need  spend  very  little  time  in  the  national  parks  to  discover 
and  realize  the  value  of  proper  landscape  supervision.  The  ever- 
increasing  popularity  of  our  parks  brings  with  it'  the  necessity  of 
providing  added  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  Uiese 
varying  from  space  provided  for  the  auto  camper  to  the  tent  cabin 
and  central  service  buildings  of  the  permanent  camp  and  the  more 
pretentious  hotel.  The  harmonizing  of  design  and  location  of  build- 
ings into  relation  with  the  surroundings  requires  the  most  careful 
study  in  order  that  these  needs  may  be  met  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
disturb  or  conflict  with  the  native  landscapes. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  marked  advance  in  landscape  improve- 
ments in  our  national  parks,  and  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the 
increasing  interest  of  the  park  forces  as  well  as  that  of  the  park 
operators  in  the  careful  conservation  of  the  park  landscapes.  The 
landscape  engineering  division,  under  the  direction  of  Daniel  R. 
Hull,  landscape  engineer,  has  covered  problems  in  many  of  the 
parks  either  actually  on  the  ground  or  through  correspondence,  and 
the  results  accomplished  have  more  than  justified  the  existence  of 
this  division  as  a  separate  branch  of  our  field  forces. 

Having  been  limited  in  appropriations  for  some  of  our  construc- 
tion projects,  it  has  often  been  difficult  in  the  past  to  secure  the 
desired  effects,  and  a  solution  not  always  ideal  has  been  the  result.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  service  may  be  able  to  secure  adequate 
^funds  for  our  various  necessary  construction  projects  to  make  pos- 
sible not  only  a  functional  development  but  one  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  landscape  as  well. 

Because  of  the  short  travel  season  in  a  majority  of  the  parks, 
which  is  also  the  building  season,  there  is  always  a  rush  for  con- 
struction during  that  period,  and  often  the  service  has  been  called 
upon  to  approve  proposed  structures  without  time  to  properly  study 
the  landscape  problem  involved.  It  will  be  expected  of  the  various 
superintendents  that  they  forsee  in  so  far  as  possible  their  construc- 
tion needs  reasonably  in  advance  and  also  that  they  advise  the 
various  park  operators  of  this  necessity.  The  excellent  work  the 
landscape  division  is  accomplishing  can  be  further  facilitated  by 
such  cooperation.  The  report  of  the  landscape  engineer  is  printed  in 
Appendix  C. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 

The  varied  activities  of  the  civil  engineering  division  have  been 
carried  on  throughout  the  year  under  Chief  Civil  Engineer  George 
E.  Goodwin,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oreg.  As  our  penna- 
nent  engineering  staff  is  small,  it  is  necessary  each  year  in  the  spring 
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DEDICATION    OF   THE   WARREN    G.   HARDING    SEQUOIA. 
SEQUOIA    NATIONAL    PARK. 


Pbotocnph  by  H.  W.  Gleaw>n. 

WHERE    MOUNTAIN    AND    SEA    MEET. 
LAFAYETTE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
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A.  WINTER  SPORTS  AND  SCENES:  THE  COURSE  IS  LIGHTED  FOR 
TOBOGGANING  AT  NIGHT;  THE  MAJESTY  OF  EL  CAPITAN  IS  HEIGHT- 
ENED   IN    ITS    WINTER    GARB. 
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Photocraph  by  Anacl  E.  Adams. 


B,     THE    MINARETS    AND     ICEBERG    LAKE    IN    THE    HIGH     SIERRA 
OF    THE    PARK    PROPOSED    TO    BE    ADDED    TO    YOSEMITE. 


EAST 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 
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A.     BEARS  ARE  NUMEROUS  AND  NO   LONGER  TIMID  SINCE   DOGS  HAVE 
BEEN    PROHIBITED. 


B.   LEEVINING  CANYON   IS  NATURALLY  PART  OF  THE  PARK  AND  SHOULD 
BE   ADDED   TO    IT. 


YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK. 
Phoiognphs  by  PUlabury. 
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THE    MA.NY   GLACIERS    REGION    IS   THE   BIG    TOURIST   CENTER    OF   THE 

PARK. 

GLACIER    NATIONAL    PARK. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR'S  OFFICIAL  NATIONAL  PARK  EXHIBIT 
AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL  EXPOSITION  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  APRIL,   1923. 
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^nd  simuner  to  secure  temporaxy  en^neers  to  take  charge  of  different 
road  projects  and  surveys,  and  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in 
'  securing  the  properljr  qualiiied  personnel  to  carry  out  this  importanii 
:  work.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  eventually  increasing  our 
I  permanent  en^neering  force  and  paying  salaries  commensurate 
'  with  the  qualifications  required  and  the  responsibility  imposed. 
During  the  past  year  two  of  three  permanent  engineers  resigned  as 
a  result  of  not  receiving  merited  promotion.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward to  pending  reclassification  to  make  these  essential  increases 
in  pay. 

Work  on  the  second  section  of  the  Transmountain  Koad  on  the 
west  side  in  Glacier  National  Park  was  begun,  and  about  6  miles, 
extending  from  the  end  of  the  first  section  at  the  head-  of  Lake 
McDonald,  up  McDonald  Creek  to  above  Avalanche  Creek,  will  be 
finished  this  fall.  Also,  a  <;ontract  has  been  let  for  the  construction 
of  8  or  9  miles  of  the  Transmountain  Boad,  including  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Mary  River,  extending  from  St.  Mary 
Chalet  along  the  north  shore  of  St,  Mary  Lake  toward  Going  to  the 
Sun  Chalet.  With  construction  under  way  on  both  sided  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  the  Transmountain  Road  can  be  pushed  with  more 
speed  toward  completion. 

Extension  of.  the  Carbon  River  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  involving  the  construction  of  about  2.5  miles  of  road  from 
Ipsut  Creek  to  Cataract  Creek,  has  been  crried  on  by  a  small  road 
crew.  The  Carbon  River  Road  extends  into  one  of  the  most  rugged 
and*  beautiful  sections  of  Rainier  Park  and  practically  reaches  the 
snout  of  the  Carbon  Glacier  which  terminates  at  a  lower  elevation 
than  any  other  living  glacier  in  continental  United  States.  Plans 
and  specifications  were  also  prepared  and  contract  entered  into  for 
the  erection  of  a  highway  suspension  bridge  across  Nisqually  River 
at  Longmire,  which  will  give  access  to  the  new  public  camp  ground 
being  developed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  this  point. 

In  Mesa  Verde  Park,  the  Morefield-Prater  Canyon  section  of  the 
Knife  Edge  Road,  the  construction  of  ^which  was  held  up  during  the 
winter,  was  completed. 

Under  the  deficiency  appropriation  of  $133,000  for  Zion  Park, 
survey  and  specifications  for  the  reconstruction  and  construction 
^  of  the  park  road  to  terminate  below  the  Narrows  were  prepared  and 
construction  work  has  been  commenced. 

Beside  the  above  road  construction  carried  on  by  contract,  hired 
labor  forces  have  worked  during  the  year  on  the  widening  of  the 
Nisqually  Road  and  the  constiniction  of  the  Narada  cut-on  on  the 
Nisqually  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  on  the  continued 
construction  of  The  Generals'  Highway  in  Sequoia  National  Park, 
and  on  other  road  improvement  work  of  lesser  importance. 

Preliminary  location  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  pi'oposed  West 
Side  Highway  in  Mount  Rainier  Park;  preliminary  surveys  and 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  200- foot  bridge  across  the  Virgin 
Kiver  outside  of  Zion  Park ;  reconnaissance  and  report,  and  surveys 
now  under  way,  for  a  general  road  system  in  Lassen  Volcanic  Park, 
are  other  accomplishments  of  the  engineering  division.  Standard 
and  special  designs,  worked  out  for  different  physical  improvements, 
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also  have  been  prepared,  and  in  this  connection,  it  will  be  expected 
of  the  various  superintendents  that  they  foresee,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
their  engineering  needs  in  order  that  the  engineering  division  may 
have  more  time  in  which  to  work  out  necessary  plans  and  specifica- 
tions in  advance  of  actual  construction.  The  report  of  the  engineer- 
ing division  is  printed  in, Appendix  C. 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY  OF  FIELD  PERSONNEL. 

Particular  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  to 
develop  our  field  personnel  to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  effi- 
ciency, by  the  appointment  of  specially  selected  persons  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  Since  the  duties  of  our  rangers  bring  them  in  constant 
daily  contact  with  visitors,  it  is  natural  that,  by  the  deportment  of 
these  men  to  the  visiting  public,  our  entire  field  service  is  judged. 
In  the  establishment  of-  the  present  forces,  great  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  attempt  to  secure  only  such  men  as  promised  to  measure 
up  to  our  high  standard  in  personality,  character,  training  and  ex- 
perience, and  from  the  many  complimentary  remarks  heard  and  un- 
solicited letters  of  commendation  received  from  visitors,  including 
Members  of  Confess  and  other  officials,  I  feel  a  great  pride  in  the 
present  organization. 

Of  no  less  importance,  however,  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, has  been  the  gradual  develoi)ment  of  the  clerical  forces  in  the 
{)arks  to  a  present  high  state  of  efficiency.  This  has  been  the  result  of 
ong,  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  each  individual  position 
and  the  selection  of  an  incumbent  specially  qualified  to  perform  that 
individual  line  of  work.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
some  occasional  discouy-agements,  caused  by  a  few  of  the  selections  not 
measuring  up  to  requirements,  and  resulting  in  their  ultimate  sever- 
ance from  the  service.  The  varied  routine  of  Government  fiscal  and 
accounting  requirements,  in  particular,  is  rigid  and  strict.  Ex- 
perience in  such  lines  is  acquired  only  after  Federal  service  of  several 
years.  It  was  evident,  several  years  ago,  that  newly  appointed  clerks, 
from  available  civil  service  registers,  although  qualified  in  book- 
keeping and  stenography,  had  not  that  prior  experience  that  was 
necessary  to  put  out  the  office  work  on  established  lines  of  routine 
and  regulation.  Naturally,  in  some  of  the  parks,  complications 
resulted.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  war  period  and 
shortly  thereafter,  when  the  best  material  was  not  available.  Many 
of  the  clerks  stayed  only  a  few  months  or  weeks,  without  having  done 
more  than  add  confusion  to  vexing  conditions.  Many  a  superinten- 
dent, in  effect,  had  to  work  without  proper  tools,  which  resulted  not 
only  in  lessening  his  own  efficiency,  out  that  of  his  entire  office.  It 
became  necessary  in  several  instances  to  rush  a  clei'k  from  the  Wash- 
ington office,  when  he  could  not  well  be  spared,  to  establish  an 
orderly  routine. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  who  cooperated  by  placing  advertisements  in  Washing- 
ton papers,  the  attention  of  the  Federal  employees  was  called  to 
these  openings.  It  developed  there  were  many  competent,  experienced 
employees,  Avho  were  anxious  to  make  a  change  by  either  necessity 
of  reduction  of  personnel  in  various  offices,  or  on  account  of  ill  healtli, 
caused  primarily  by  the  Washington  climate  and  requiring  a  change 
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of  location.  From  the  applicants,  a  register  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  names  was  established.  From  this  list,  the  best  were 
recruited,  after  personal  examination.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
have  made  good,  and  those  exceptions  have  been  replaced  by  others, 
who  are  now  mating  good. 

While  there  ai*e  still  some  desirable  changjps  to  be  made,  these  will 
be  gradually  effected,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  can,  at  this  time,  say 
to  you,  with  gratification  and  pleasure,  that  at  no  time  since  the 
the  field  forces  been  functioning  with  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency 
operation  of  the  service  as  a  separate  bureau  of  the  department  have 
as  during  the  past  season. 

WASHINGTON  OFFICE  STAFF  TOO  SMALL. 

The  greatly  increased  work  in  the  Washington  office  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  kept  current  without  increase  in  personnel, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  temporary  loan  of  stenographic  help 
from  the  department.  This  splendid  achievement  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  intense  interest  individually  manifested  by  the  highly 
qualified  pei-sonnel  engaged.  Our  entire  system  of  boolckeeping  has 
been  revamped  to  save  time  and  labor.  On  many  occasions,  when 
our  small  stenographic  staff  has  been  loaded  with  work,  the  law  clerk, 
the  clerks  in  the  accounting  section  handling  correspondence  with  the 
field,  the  various  clerks  engaged  in  correspondence,  and  even  the 
assistant  director,  who,  in  addition  to  their  other  qualifications,  are 
expert  tj^pewriters,  have  prepared  their  own  letters.  There  is  an 
understudy^  for  every  position.  This  is  efficiency  carried  to  its  highest 
point,  but  there  is  a  physical  limit  to  what  even  the  most  highly 
trained  pei-sonnel  can  accomplish. 

The  demands  on  our  organization  are  now  such  that  only  routine 
work  can  be  handled,  and  the  time  to  consider  methods  of  better- 
ment and  lines  of  important  development  and  the  personnel  to  place 
these  into  effect  are,  consequently  withheld  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  interest.  The  service's  functions  cover  the  entire  field  activi- 
ties and  field  inspections  by  officials  of  the  service^  now  impossible 
to  make,  are  essential  to  smoothly  running  administration.  An- 
other assistant  in  Washington  is  urgently  needed  to  relieve  the  assist- 
tant  director  of  part  of  tne  work  placea  upon  him  to  enable  him  to 
make  necessary  contacts  with  park  officers,  during  the  height  of  the 
parte'  seasons,  for  such  personal  conferences  are  imperative  to  effi- 
cient administration.  Instances  are  constantly  arising  where  a  visit 
to  a  park  office  would  solve  a  perplexing  problem  of  administration 
that  can  not  be  handled  by  correspondence  and  must  be  let  drag  along 
until  wintertime.  Also,  a  new  superintendent,  coming  in  daily  con- 
tact with  thousands  of  visitors,  should  be  visited  by  a  representative 
of  the  director,  who  could  post  him  on  matters  of  policy  and  prob- 
lems individual  to  his  own  park  and  general  service  routine,  so  that 
he  could  fulfill  his  new  duties  without  confusion  and  trouble.  Field 
conferences  are  essential  to  every  well-regulated  organization  whose 
activities  require  a  permanent  office  in  the  Capital  City,  but  whose 
principal  activities  lie  in  the  field,  and  every  park  officer  is  entitled 
to  personal  conferences  with  officers  of  the  service  during  the  height 
of  the  touring  season.  This  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  not  the  case. 
It  will  only  be  when  the  personnel  in  the  Washington  office  has  been 
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enlarged  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  work  coming  in  that  the 
service,  as  a  whole,  will  be  equipped  to  give  the  fullest  service  to  the 
public  in  its  administration  of  the  parks. 

INSPECTION  OF  PARK  OPERATORS*  ACCOUNTS. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  excellent  results  achived  : 
from  the  small  fund  of  $6,000,  granted  by  Congress  for  accounting  1 
services  for  the  National  Park  Service,  specifically  to  study,  verify, 
and  check  the  accounts  of  the  various  park  operators.  While  the 
present  accountant,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  C.  P.  A.,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  able  to  devote  only  about  seven  months  to  the 
study  of  these  problems,  he  has  thoroughly  reviewed  the  cliief  opera- 
tions, transportation,  hotels,  and  camps  in  the  Yellowstone  and  Yose- 
mite  National  Parks.    He  was  also  able  to  make  important  investi- 

fations  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,^  into  the  earnings  of  the  various  park 
athhouses,  assisting  the  service  materially  in  conclusions  affecting 
the  approval  of  bathhouse  rates  for  the  general  public. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  accounting  supervision  and  investigation 
is  essential  from  year  to  year,  although  not  an  entire  year's  work, 
seems  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
books  and  operations  of  the  various  park  utilities  be  carefully  studied 
in  order  that,  at  each  season's  close,  a  definite  knowledge  of  their 
operating  costs  and  net  and  gross  profits  are  available.  This  is  not 
so  much  a  question  involving  reasonable  returns  to  the  operators, 
or  franchise  or  license  fees  to  the  United  States,  as  it  is  one  affecting 
the  rates  charged  to  the  general  public.  In  fact,  the  rates  charged 
the  general  public  under  approval  of  the  department  and  the  returns 
on  their  operations  to  the  utilities  are  inseparably  interrelated.  This 
annual  scrutiny  of  their  financial  operations  will  enable  the  service 
to  function  intelligently  and  decide  upon  questions  of  rates,  returns 
to  the  United  States,  earnings  and  the  like  in  complete  justice  and 
fairness  to  the  operators,  the  public,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior, 

NEW  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  ESTABLISHED. 

No  new  national  parks  were  added  to  the  system  during  the  past 
year,  but  four  new  national  monuments  were  established  by  presi- 
dential proclamation  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  making  28  monuments  so  administered. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument  in  South 
Dakota,  was  established  by  proclamation  of  October  21,  1922.  The 
area  covered  by  this  monument  contains  large  deposits  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  fern-like  plants  of  the  Mesozoic  period  and  other  char- 
acteristic examples  of  paleobotany,  which  ai'e  of  great  scientific 
interest  and  value. 

The  Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument,  N.  Mex.,  was  established 
January  24,  1923,  and  contains  the  Aztec  Ruin,  the  best  preserved 
and  most  striking  of  a  group  of  pueblo  ruins,  situated  near  the  town 
of  that  name.  This  prehistoric  dwelling  is  a  large  E-shaped  struc- 
ture of  approximately  600  rooms.  The  first  story  of  this  building 
still  stands,  and  some  portions  of  the  second  arid  third,  while  in 
24  of  the  rooms  the  original  ceilings  are  intact.    Through  the  gen- 
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erosity  of  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  land  containing  the  ruin 
was  purchased  and  donated  to  the  United  States.  For  several  yeai-s 
the  museum  has  been  systematically  studying  the  ruin  in  an  en- 
deavor to  thi-ow  some  light  upon  its  antiquity.  Mr.  Earl  Morris, 
of  the  American  Museiun  of  Natural  History,  the  representative 
on  the  ground,  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  monument  shortly 
after  its  creation. 

The  Hovenweep  National  Monument,  Utah-Colorado,  established 
March  2, 1923,  alsk)  contains  ruins  of  various  types.  There  are  four 
separate  groups  of  remarkable  prehistoric  towers,  pueblos,  and  cliff 
dwellings.  Tne  majority  of  these  structures  belong  to  unique  ^pes, 
not  found  in  other  monuments,  and  according  to  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnologv,  are  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  prehistoric  masonry  to  be  found,  in  the  United 
States. 

The  newest  monument  is  the  Pipe  Spring  in  Arizona,  established 
by  proclamation  of  May  31,  1923.  This  not  only  serves  as  a  mem- 
orial to  western  pioneer  life,  but  is  of  service  to  motorists,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  only  pure  water  to  be  found  along  the  road  be- 
tween Hurricane,  Utah^  and  Fredonia,  Ariz.  This  area  is  famous 
in  Utah  and  Arizona  history,  having  been  first  settled  in  1863.  In 
1870  it  was  purchased  by  President  Brigham  Young  of  the  Mor- 
mon Churchy  and  during  that  year,  a  stone  building  with  portholes, 
known  as  "Windsor  Castle,"  was  er^ted  to  serve  as  a  refuge  against 
the  Indians.  This  building  still  stands.  The  relinquishment  of  cer- 
tain adverse  claims  to  the  lands  contained  in  the  monument  was  se- 
cured by  the  donation  of  $5,000  for  this  purpose  by  a  few  public- 
spirited  people. 

CHANOBS  IN  BOUNDARY  OP  BXISTINQ  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

The  area  of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  in  California,  was 
increased  by  presidential  proclamation  of  Mav  7,  1923,  from  2,080 
acres  to  2,642.26  acres,  while  that  of  the  Papago  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument,  in  Arizona,  was  reduced  by  Executive  order  of 
December  28,  1922,  by  the  elimination  of  110  acres  in  the  extreme 
southwest  comer  of  the  monument,  as  this  small  section,  which  had 
no  particular  scenic  value,  contained  a  body  of  shale  suitable  for 
use  m  the  manufacture  of  cement.  The  area  of  the  Papago  Saguaro 
is  now  1,940.43  acres. 

NEW  MONUMENTS  UNDER  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Two  new  monuments  were  also  added  to  those  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  these  being  the  Bryce  Canyon 
National  Monument,  an  area  of  unusual  scenic  oeauty  and  scientific 
interest^  established  June  8^  1923,  and  the  Timpanogos  Cave,  Utah, 
containing  an  interesting  limestone  cavern,  established  October  14, 
1922.  By  proclamation  of  March  2,  1923,  the  Mound  City  Group 
National  Mx)mument^hio,  was  established  and  placed  under  the  acU 
ministration  of  the  War  Department.  As  its  name  indicates,  this 
monument  contains  prehistoric  mounds. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  work  accomplished  in  the  parks 
and  monuments  during  the  past  year.  The  summaiy  is  purposely 
made  brief,  as  very  comprehensive  reports,  of  the  superintendents 
and  custodians,  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  C. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO, 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year  in  this  park  of  course  was  the  ! 
visit  of  the  late  President,  Warren  G.  Harding,  and  his  distinguished 
official  party,  of  which  you  were  a  member.  The  party  was  en  route 
to  AlasKa  and  spent  two  days,  June  30  and  July  1,  motoring  over 
the  principal  roads  connecting  the  main  centers  of  interest.  The 
afternoon  and  evening  of  June  30  were  spent  in  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  while  on  July  1  Lake  Yellowstone,  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
the  Tower  Falls  district  were  visited.  The  President  and  his  party 
saw  many  species  of  wild  life,  including  elk,  buffalo,  deer,  bear,  and 
antelope.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  organization  of  the 
park  for  the  President's  tour  was  so  complete  and  functioned  so 
smoothly  and  splendidly  that  not  even  the  puncture  of  a  tire 
occurred  to  delay  or  inconvenience  any  member  of  the  party.  The 
park  officers  and  employees,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  public 
utilities  cooperating  in  entertaining  this  distinguished  group  of 
visitors,  are  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  efficient  execution  of  the  program  for  the  President's 
tour. 

DISTINOUISHED  VISITORS  COMB  PROM  EVBRYWHERB. 

Probably  never  before  have  so  many  men  and  women  distinguished 
in  official,  professional,  and  business  life  toured  a  national  park 
during  a  single  season  as  were  numbered  this  year  among  Yellow- 
stone's visitors,  including  the  President's  party.  Seven  United 
States  Senators,  25  Congressmen,  and  2  governors  were  among  the 
official  visitors,  in  addition  to  many  ex-Members  of  Congress  and 
former  governors.  During  my  official  visit  to  the  Yellowstone, 
which  covered  a  period  of  three  weeks,  I  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  with  ^ests  of  the  park  coming  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Many  were  poor, 
others  rich,  some  traveled  to  the  park  by  train,  others  in  their  own 
cars ;  a  few  walked.  However,  rareljr  did  I  find  any  individual  who 
was  not  enjoying  himself  or  herself  in  the  utmost  degree, 

GOOD  SERVICE  BY  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  transportation  line,  the  public  utilities 
rendered  excellent  service,  considerably  better  than  ever  before.  The 
new  Lake  Hotel  annex  was  conipleted  and  put  in  commission  dur- 
ing the  season.  At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Camps  Co.  erected  a  huge  central  camp  structure,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  buildings  of  the  park,  and  tnis  company  also 
greatly  increased  its  capacity  to  accommodate  visitors  at  all  points 
in  the  park.     The  stores  and  picture  shops  were  expanded  somewhat 
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and  excellent  service  was  rendered  in  these  enterprises.  The 
delicatessens  established  in  several  automobile  camp  grounds  were 
very  popular  and  greatly  appreciated. 

As  to  the  transportation  line,  its  own  cars  as  operated  under  its 
highly  efficient  organization  pleased  the  visiting  public,  but  tliere 
-were  insufficient  cars  to  meet  the  demand  and  .nearly  one  hundred 
cars  had  to  be  hired  outside  the  park.  Service  by  these  outside 
hired  cars  was  bad  at  times  and  always  unsatisfactory.  The  com- 
pany* will  be  required  to  buy  a  large  number  of  new  10-pas- 
senger  cars  before  the  season  of  1924.  It  must  also  revise  its  system 
of  handling  baggage-  in  order  to  more  expeditiously  direct  and 
effect  the  transfer  of  passengers  from  one  station  to  the  other  with- 
out injury  to  or  loss  of  baggage. 

COURTESY    AND   KINDNESS   GREATEST   FACTORS   IN  SUCCESSFUL  SEASON. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  success  attained  this  year  by 
the  superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  his  force  of  rangers 
and  other  employees  in  operating  the  park  upon  a  basis  of  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  good  will  toward  all  who  came  to  enjoy  themselves 
amid  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  this  great  playground.  The 
uniformly  hospitable  and  kindly  treatment  accorded  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  the  Government  officers  and  employees  in  the  park 
was  widely  commented  upon  by  visitors.  Some  parks  having  com- 
paratively small  travel  have  also  attained  an  enviable  reputation 
for  cordial  and  helpful  treatment  of  their  guests,  but  Yellowstone 
was  the  first  large  park  to  practice  such  a  policy  on  a  grand  scale, 
reaching  more  than  100,000  people  and  causing  them  to  feel  that 
we  were  glad  they  came  to  the  park,  and  that  we  wanted  them  to 
enjoy  themselves  while  there  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  within 
the  limits  of  their  stay. 

TRAVEL  REACHES  UNPRECEDENTED  FIGURES. 

Travel  to  Yellowstone  Park  reached  a  grand  total  of  138,352,  an 
increase  of  practically  40,129  over  last  year.  The  percentage  of 
increase  was  41.  By  rail  44,806  of  these  visitors  reached  the  park 
as  compared  with  33,358  in  1922,  or  an  increase  of  11,448.  By  auto- 
mobile or  other  means  of  conveyance  the  records  show  that  93,546 
visitors  entered  the  park  gates  as  against  64,865  last  year,  an  in- 
crease of  28,681.  Of  the  motorists  arriving  in  their  own  cars,  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  75,000  camped  out  in  tne  public  camp  grounds, 
using  their  own  equipment.  About  August  1  a  rough  census  of 
people  in  the  park  showed  that  approximately  14,000  people  were 
there  at  one  time. 

FUNDS  FOR  UPKEEP  VERY  INAOBQUATa 

While  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  this  tremendous  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  park  b^  our  people,  there  is  another  side  to  consider  that 
arouses  dire  misgivings.  Funds  with  which  to  maintain  Yellowstone 
tnd  other  parks  are  insufficient  to  keep  the  improvements  from  rap- 
idly deteriorating  or  breaking  down  under  enormous  use.  In  Yel- 
lowstone Park  this  year  under  the  tremendous  pounding  of  heavy 
traffic  the  roads  were  severely  damaged,  particularly  the  graveled 
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surface  of  the  highways,  and  this  was  done  in  spite  of  the  efficient 
work  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  park,  which  maintained 
25  maintenance  crews  covering  every  mile  of  the  road  system.  There 
are  not  enough  funds  available  to  repair  this  damage  before  next 
season,  and  unless  increased  appropriations  for  the  park  are  made 
available  permanent  injury  to  this  highway  system  will  result  and 
its  destruction  will  be  in  full  swing. 

Likewise  the  telephone  system  through  lack  of  adequate  upkeep 
funds  proved  incapable  of  handling  the  business  of  the  unprece- 
dented season,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  other  Government  im- 
provements and  facilities.  Auto  camp  grounds  were  filled  to  ca- 
pacity for  many  weeks  and  before  next  year  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved and  extended. 

INCRBASB  IN  APPROPRIATIONS  SMALL;  IN  RBVENUBS  LARQB. 

Appropriations  for  the  1924  fiscal  year  for  this  park  were  only 
$6,200  in  excess  of  those  for  1923,  while  revenues  for  the  current  year 
will  exceed  those  for  the  last  fiscal  year  by  more  than  $80,000.  The 
revenues  for  the  1923  fiscal  year  will  nearly  equal  appropriations  for 
that  year  unless  the  Yellowstone  estimates  for  1925  are  increased  as 
they  should  be.  As  this  report  is  written  an  increase  of  $20,000  has 
been  authorized  in  the  estimates,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  the  maximum 
increase  that  will  be  considered.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
deterioration  of  improvements  and  impairment  of  service. 

PROTBCTION  PORCB  TOO  SMALL. 

The  protection  force — ^that  is,  the  ranger  service — should  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  30  rangers;  only  12  have  been  allowed  in  the  new 
estimates.  By  my  own  observations,  based  on  careful  study  of  traffic 
conditions,  care  of  camp  grounds,  fire  patrols,  etc.,  I  know  that  next 
year's  force  augmented  by  the  12  additional  rangers,  if  they  are 
finally  authorized  in  the  next  appropriation  act,  will  be  woefully  in- 
sufficient to  transact  business  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the 
protection  department.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Yellowstone  is  our  largest  park,  that  it  is  twice  as  large  as  any  except 
Mount  McKinley,  that  it  has  over  350  miles  of  roads,  over  800  miles 
of  trails,  nearly  300  miles  of  telephone  lines,  21  ranger  stations,  an 
extremely  valuable  headquarters  plant,  and  buflfalo  and  other  ranches 
to  maintain  and  develop  to  meet  ever-increasing  demands  for  public 
service.  It  is  our  most  important  game  preserve,  yet  in  proportion 
to  its  great  size,  its  varied  activities,  its  enormous  patronage,  and  its 
rapidly  mounting  revenues,  its  appropriations  are  far  too  low  and  in 
fact  lower  in  proportion  than  many  other  parks. 

YELLOWSTONE    ROAD    CONSTRUCTION    RBQUIRBMENTS    SMALL. 

While  most  of  the  other  parks  require  extension  of  their  highway 
systems  on  a  considerable  scale,  Yellowsone  needs  comparatively 
little  new  road  building  to  complete  her  system.  Eevision  of  some 
small  parts  of  the  main  loop  system,  touching  important  points  of 
interest  to  make  them  safer  and  easier  to  negotiate,  completion  of 
the  road  up  the  Firehole  River  from  Madison  tfunction  which  was  be- 
gun before  the  war,  and  rebuilding  of  the  north  approach  road  through 
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Yankee  Jim  Canyon  are  the  most  urgent  road  construction  projects 
of  this  park.  Its  need  for  greatly  increased  funds  for  gravel  sur- 
facing, improvement  of  drainage,  protection  by  parapets,  etc.,  is  most 
urgent,  and  will  require  consideraole  money. 

I  am  opposed  to  new  roads  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  park,  such  as  the  upper  Yellowstone  country  and  the  Teton  re- 
gion, and  I  am  likewise  opposed  to  building  new  roads  through  a 
virgin  wild- life  section  like  the  Gallatin  Mountain  region,  where  it  has 
been  proposed  to  construct  a  new  highway  in  order  to  give  patrons  of 
a  certain  railroad  system  quick  access  to  the  main  loop  highway  of 
the  park.  You  already  have  officially  gone  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  building  of  this  proposed  road  across  Bighorn  Pass,  going  up  the 
Gallatin  River  through  the  pass,  thence  down  Panther  CreeK  to  the 
road  leading  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Grevser  Basin. 
We  must  keep  a  large  area  of  the  Yellowstone  in  a  state  of  untouched 
wildness  if  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust  as  protectors  of  the  wild 
life  with  which  the  park  abounds. 

VASTLY  INCRBASBD  USB  OP  YBLLOWSTONB  TRAILS. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  great  increase  shown  this  year  in  the  use 
of  Yellowstone's  trails.  There  were  many  saddle-horse  parties  on 
the  trails,  and  several  hundred  visitors  enjoyed  the  wilderness  charm 
of  the  distant  sections  of  the  park  where  the  wild  life  is  so  abundant 
and  so  easy  to  approach  and  photograph.  The  most  picturesque  trail 
parties  were  the  boys'  and  girls'  parties  from  the  Valley  Ranch,  which 
18  located  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Shoshone,  and  C.  C.  Moore's  party 
of  boys.  Each  of  these  parties  spent  more  than  a  month  on  the 
park  trails.  A  group  of  members  of  the  Prairie  Club,  of  Chicago, 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  Yellowstone  hiking  over  all  the  trails 
radiating  from  each  permanent  camp,  and  parties  of  college  stu- 
dents of  botany  and  geology  used  the  trails  for  trips  afield  m  con- 
nection with  their  research  work. 

HOWARD  BATON  TRAIL  DEDICATBD. 

The  trails  were  all  kept  in  good  condition  and  some  new  trails 
were  built,  among  the  latter  feing  a  particularly  fine  trail  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  smnmit  of  Sepulchre  Mountain.  The 
Howard  Eaton  Trail  was  finished  and  dedicated  on  July  19,  1923, 
to  that  famous  old  guide  and  game  conservationist,  the  late  Howard 
Eaton.  Members  of  the  Eaton  family  were  present  at  the  dedica- 
tion, which  was  held  at  Sheepeaters  Cliff,  where  Howard  Eaton  made 
his  first  camp  in  the  park  each  year.  The  princioal  addresses  were 
made  W  Congressman  Charles  E.  Winter,  of  Wyoming,  and  Col. 
Henry  Hall,  of  Pittsburgh,  intimate  friend  of  Howard  Eaton  for 
many  years. 

WILD  UFE  OF  YELLOWSTONE  HAVE  GOOD  YEAR. 

The  animals  of  the  park  are  in  exceptionally  fine  condition. 
Last  winter  was  favorable  to  the  game  and  all  species  came  through 
with  few  losses.  Such  of  these  as  did  occur  wei-e  natural  deaths 
due  to  old  age  or  attack  by  predatory  animals.  There  was  a  very 
gratifjing  increase  in  all  species,  especially  elk,  antelope,  and  deer. 
The  moose  have  not  shown  proportionate  increase  because  of  the 
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killing  of  too  many  bull  moose  outside  the  south  boundaiy  of  the 
park  m  the  upper  Yellowstone  region.  In  two  years  100  bulls  were 
shot  in  this  section  under  authority  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  am 
sorry  to  record  that  more  moose  will  be  killed  this  year  in  Wyoming, 
and  this  means  in  the  area  just  south  of  the  park^  in  the  watershdi 
of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  buffalo  herd  continues  to  increase  rapidly,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  under  authority  granted  by  Congress  last  winter  the  surplus 
males  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Predatory 
animals,  particularly  coyotes  and  wolves,  were  greatly  reduced, 
iicarly  300  being  killed  during  the  past  year. 

RECORD  BREAKINO  YE\R  IN  PISH  CULTURE  WORK.        ■ 

Fishing  was  excellent  in  the  park  all  season  and  should  improve 
rapidly  from  year  to  year  as  a  result  of  fish-culture  work  now  being 
conducted  on  a  big  scale.  All  park  records  for  this  work  were 
broken  this  year  when  31,570,000  eyed  eggs  and  6,247,000  fry  were 
planted  in  streams  of  the  Yellowstone  region.  Also  100,000  brook 
and  50,000  rainbow  trout  fingerlings  were  secui-ed  from  the  Montana 
Fish  and  Game  Commission.  The  park  also  supplied  10,306,000  eggs 
to  Glacier  and  the  Western  States  tiirough  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  the  various  State  game  commissions.  Conmiissioner  ; 
Henry  O'Malley,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  directed  this 
record  breaking  fish  culture  work  through  his  western  supervisor, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Culler. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  VASTLY  EXTENDED. 

The   educational   and   information    work   in    Yellowstone  Park 
showed  a  satisfactory  advance  over  previous  seasons.    Thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons  visited  the  museum 
and  information  office,  110,000  free  pamphlets  were  distributed,  and 
6,792  pieces  of  park  literature  were  sold.    The  lectures  at  Mammoth 
were  aelivered  oy  a  park  ranger  before  audiences  totaling  approxi-  | 
mately  75,000.    During  the  season  a  lecture  series  on  the  history  of  | 
the  park  was  initiated  at  Old  Faithful ;  about  40,000  persons  attended  i 
these  lectures.    A  useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  park  was  \ 
made  this  year  in  the  book  "  Trees  and  Flowers  of  Yellowstone  Na-  j 
tional  Park,"  written  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  A.  Thone,  the  park  naturalist  i 
and  published  by  J.  E.  Haynes,  official  photographer.    Several  pieces 
of  scientific  work  of  major  importance  are  projected  for  the  park  next 
season.    Two  classes  of  students,  one  in  botany  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  one  in  geology  and  botany  from  Earlham  College, 
Indiana^  spent  several  weeks  in  tlie  park  during  August.    A  promis- 
ing project,  which  may  materialize  as  early  as  the  season  of  1924, 
is  for  a  summer  school  in  science,  to  be  supported  by  Prions  uni- 
versities and  by  private  donations.    It  is  hoped  that  the  old  barracks 
may  be  used  for  this  school,  and  also  to  house  the  museum,  which 
is  outgrowing  its  present  quarters. 

BEAUTIFUL  CHAPEL  IN  USE. 

Yellowstone  is  most  fortunate  in  being  the  owner  of  a  beautiful 
little  chapel  built  of  native  stone,  and  attractively  located  under 
the  sheltering  pines  at  headquarters.    During  the  past  season  the 
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chapel  was  used  each  Sunday  and  occasionally  on  week  days ;  often  it 
was  filled  to  capacity.  Effective  advertising  of  services  throughout 
the  park  brouffht  these  Ratifying  results.  All  religious  denomina- 
tions had  equal  opportunity  to  worship  in  the  chapel,  thus  harmoniz- 
ing its  use  with  all  other  park  features  which  are  perpetually  reserved 
"  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

TETON  MOUNTAINS  STILL  LACK  PARK  STATUS. 

No  action  was  taken  this  year  on  the  proposal  to  extend  the  park 
lines  to  include  the  Teton  JViountains,  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  other  areas,  but  sentiment  is  becoming  more  and  more 
favorable  to  the  plan  and  it  will  be  carried  out  in  a  very  few  years. 
President  Harding  after  leaving  the  Yellowstone  announced  through 
the  press  that  he  favored  the  proposed  extension  very  strongly,  and 
felt  that  it  should  be  made  soon.  I  feel  that  this  proposal  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  should  be  consummated  this  next  year  if 
possible,  as  several  beautiful  lakes  are  in  danger  of  desecration  by 
being  used  as  reservoirs  after  damming  them,  and  the  moose  are 
still  being  slaughtered  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 

WlOB  PUBLICITY  THROUGH  RAILROADS  AND  PRESS. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  received  a  ^ater  volume  of  publicity 
this  year  than  in  anjr  previous  year  in  its  history.  Several  great 
railway  svstems  distributed  a  large  volume  of  high-class  pubncity 
material  before  the  season  opened. 

The  visit  of  the  President  to  the  park  early  in  the  season  attracted 
national  attention,  and  the  30  correspondents  and  photographers 
who  accompanied  the  official  party  released  a  veritable  flood  of  park 
material,  all  of  which  was  of  a  favorable  character. 

Throughout  the  season  news  and  feature  stories  and  news  photo- 
sraphs  were  circulated  from  park  headquarters.  Statements  of 
airect  news  interest  and  informational  value  were  broadcasted  reg- 
ularly to  mailing  lists  of  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  were  widely 
used.  Special  feature  articles,  dealing  chieny  with  hunian  and  his- 
torical aspects  of  the  park,  received  national  circulation  through 
Uie  news  association  bureau^  in  New  York,  as  did  also  news  photo- 
graphs, A  story  describing  the  buffalo  herders  of  the  park  was 
usea  by  over  four  hundred  newspapers. 

cuppings  from  every  section  or  the  country  revealed  national  pride 
•in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  a  genuine  interest  in  its  affairs.  IPopu- 
lar  interest  was  greatest  in  the  animal  life  of  the  park.  Pictures 
of  changes  in  natural  phenomena  were  widely  used.  The  tremendous 
development  of  independent  automobile  travel  gave  particular  value 
to  articles  containing  travel  statistics  and  general  iniormation  about 
roads  and  camps. 

Editorial  articles  from  ever^  section  of  the  country  reflected  a 
general  determination  that  the  Yellowstone  Park  should  be  preserved 
against  any  conunercial  encroachment.  There  was  wide  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  park  animals,  particularly  the  antelope.  The 
editorial  attitude  toward  the  park  was  in  every  case  friendly. 

The  Livingston  Enterprise,  a  well-edited  daily  published  at  the 
north  gateway  city,  Livingston,  Mont.,  issued  a  Yellowstone  Daily 
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Tourist  edition  which  carried  the  park  news,  as  well  as  full  Associated 
Press  dispatches.  This  paper  performed  a  real  public  service  and 
was  much  appreciated. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  Yosemite  has  been  the  unexpected 
heavy  increase  in  travel.  It  was  prophesied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  that  this  would  increase  about  16  per  cent,  but  that  it  would 
amount  to  30  per  cent  was  entirely  unlooked  for  and  proves  that  with 
the  growing  popularity  of  Yosemite  it  is  going  to  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  gauge  the  probable  travel  and  to  provide  for  it  accord- 
ingly. This  accentuates  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  policy  of 
appropriations  in  order  that  the  necessary  activities  of  protecting 
the  park,  as  well  as  the  improvement  and  extension  of  its  f&cilities, 
may  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

That  the  motoring  public  is  taking  greater  interest  in  the  high 
mountain  cotmtry  of  the  park  as  distinguished  from  Yosemite 
Valley  itself  is  shown  by  the  increased  use  of  the  Tioga  Eoad.  which 
traverses  the  very  heart  of  the  park,  touching  granite-girt  Tenaya 
Lake,  Tuolumne  Meadows,  and  Tioga  Pass,  the  latter  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Sierra  at  an  elevation  of  slightly  under  10,000  feet 
While  motor  travel  to  the  park  increased  approximately  35  per  cent 
over  that  recorded  for  the  previous  year,  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  Tioga  Road  was  nearly  50  per  cent.  Not  only  are  people  motor- 
ing through  the  high  country  out  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  camping  sites  for  a  few  days'  stay  and  exploration  by 
foot  or  horseback  of  the  adjacent  areas.  Thus  there  is  gradually 
coming  about  a  fuller  and  broader  use  of  the  entire  park  instead  of 
just  its  roads  and  trunk-line  trails  as  has  been  the  case  since  the 
admission  of  the  automobile  to  the  park,  which  is  to  be  desired. 

SUCCESSFUL  OPERATING  YEAR. 

Not  only  has  the  year  been  a  successful  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
increased  use  of  the  park,  but  it  has  been  a  successful  one  for  the 
park  operators  and  permittees  without  exception.  There  has  been 
no  disturbing  industrial  situation  during  the  year  to  either  retard 
travel  or  to  unduly  restrict  individual  expenditures.  The  result  has 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  visitors  to  spend  more  freely  than  in 
some  former  years,  which  has  aided  the  financial  success  of  the 
park  operators.  As  additional  and  approved  facilities  of  service* 
to  the  public  are  needed  in  Yosemite,  the  success  of  the  year's  opera- 
tions snould  be  an  incentive  to  furnish  these  services  and  will  un- 
doubtedly give  considerable  impetus  to  further  investment  in  perma- 
nent building  units  and  increased  service  to  the  public. 

IMPROVEMENTS  OP  THE  YEAR. 

The  bulk  of  the  $55,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  improve- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  1923 
was  devoted  to  the  continued  improvement  of  the  sanitary  situation 
and  water  supply.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  expended 
on  extensions  to  the  sewer  system,  including  the  building  of  10 
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comfort  stations  in  the  public  camp  grounds  and  the  necessary 
connecting  lines  to  connect  them  with  the  main  sewer  system.  Under 
a  similar  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  this  work  is  being 
continued  and  by  the  opening  of  the  1925  season  two-thirds  of  the 
public  camp  grounds  will  have  been  equifjped  in  this  respect.  With 
the  contemplated  expenditure  of  a  similar  amount  for  1925  the 
entire  system  as  originally  planned  will  have  been  completed  and  a 
serious  sanitary  situation  which  has  prevailed  in  the  public  camp 
grounds  for  many  years  will  have  been  eliminated. 

Of  the  1923  construction  appropriations,  $15,000  was  expended  cfn 
the  extension  of  the  existing  water  supply  system,  so  that  now  all 
operating  units,  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  operators  and 
permittees,  are  supplied  with  adequate  water  facilities  under  suffi- 
cient pressure  for  fire  protection.  In  order  to  entirely  complete 
the  necessary  improvements  to  the  water  sj^stem  there  yet  remains 
to  be  developed  an  entirely  new  source  of  water  supply  to  replace 
the  insufficient  supply  of  the  present  springs  and  the  unsatisfactory 
river  source.  It  is  proposed  to  develop  this  new  source  in  Ulilouette 
Creek  which  drains  a  watershed  little  used  by  the  public  and  easy 
to  protect,  thereby  insuring  a  supply  of  absolute  purity. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  improvement  work  in 
the  park  were  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  electric  and  tele- 
phone systems  and  the  construction  of  quarters  for  permanent  park 
employees. 

Permanent  improvements  made  by  park  operators  consisted  of  the 
erection  of  a  new  store  building  by  the  Curry  Camping  Co.  and  the 
erection  of  two  large  storage  buildings  as  auditions  to  their  garage 
unit  by  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co. 

HBTCH  HBTCHV  RBSBRVOIR  A  PACT. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam  in  June,  1923, 
and  the  impounding  of  the  waters  of  the  Tuolumne  River  thereby, 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Reservoir  became  a  fact.  This  project  was 
initiated  and  completed  by  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
under  a  congressional  grant  of  December  13,  1913.  This  grant  i)ro- 
vides,  among  other  things,  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  project 
certain  trails  and  roads  shall  be  built  in  the  area  of  the  park  aajacent 
to  the  reservoir  and  that  the  rails  from  Mather  Station  to  Hetch 
Hetchy  shall  be  removed,  thereby  converting  the  railroad  grade 
into  a  highway  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  opening  of  this  road 
to  motor  travel  will  undoubtedly  bring  thousands  of  people  to  Hetch 
Hetchy  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  tlie  completion  of  other 
roads  and  trails  enumerated  in  the  grant  will  make  more  easily  ac- 
cessible and  open  for  the  use  of  the  public  large  areas  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  park  which  heretofore  have  been  little  visited  because  of 
their  relative  inaccessibility.  The  opening  up  of  this  additional  area 
will  necessitate  development  of  camps  and  lodges,  locations  for  which 
are  being  given  consideration  by  the  service. 

PINAL  PLAN  FOR  NEW  VILLAOe  OR  COMMUNITY  UNlt. 

With  the  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
administration  building  and  the  approval  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  plans  for  building  under  a  lease  arrangement  of  a  new  post 
office  building  in  Yosemite  Valley,  a  careful  study  was  given  to  the 
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matter  of  securing  a  suitable  plan  for  a  new  villa^  unit  in  Yoseniite 
Valley,  the  building  of  which  and  the  elimination  of  the  present 
dilapidated  shacks  has  been  for  wears  considered  essential  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  practical  operation  and  landscape  effect 

Supplementing  the  work  or  our  landscape  division  we  were  fortu- 
nate in  securing  consideration  of  various  plans  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  with  the  result  that  a  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Myron  Hunt 
of  Los  Axi^eles  was  agreed  upon.  This  plan  places  the  unit  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vSley  from  the  present  village  and  offers  every 
advantage  to  the  establishment  of  the  various  general  stores,  studios, 
and  shops  in  satisfactory  relation  to  the  administration  building  and 
the  post  office.  All  buildings  to  be  erected  will,  of  course,  be  boik 
in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  tlie  service  and  no  oppor- 
timity  will  be  lost  to  have  tlie  structures  harmonize  with  their  natural 
surroundings. 

HIKBRS'  CAMPS  AN  INNOVATION. 

Yosemite  has  a  wonderful  back  country  of  rough,  rugged  moun- 
tains and  deep  canyons,  considerable  of  which  has  heretofore  been 
little  seen  because  of  lack  of  proper  facilities.  It  is  an  ideal  country 
for  the  hiker  or  foot  traveler  but  the  necessity  of  having  in  the  past 
fo  pack  all  food  supplies,  bedding,  etc.,  in  order  to  penetrate  it  has 
been  a  deterrent*  factor  and  the  establishment  of  extensive  camping 
accommodations  in  these  isolated  sections  has  been  an  undertaking 
too  expensive  and  uncertain  for  the  operators  to  undertake  up  to  the 
present.  This  year,  however,  a  scheme  was  evolved  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  camps  at  Merced  Lake,  Tuolumne  Meadows  and  Tenaya 
Lake  offering  the  very  simplest  and  cheapest  accommodations  which 
could  be  operated  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  Each  camp  consists  of 
three  large  tents,  capable  of  accommodating  sixteen  or  eighteen 
people.  One  was  used  for  sleeping  quarters  for  women,  one  for 
sleeping  accommodations  for  men,  and  the  third  as  a  cooking  and 
dining  tent.  The  sleeping  accommodations  consist  only  of  folding 
cots  and  blankets,  and  the  meals  of  the  simplest  cooked  foods,  prin- 
cipally canned  stuff,  but  all  wholesome.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  nature  guide  service,  parties  were  formed  to  make  the  high 
country  trips  on  foot  and  the  scheme  met  with  considerable  response 
and  exceptional  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  making  the  trips. 
The  scheme  eliminates  the  expense  of  transportation,  although  trans- 

Eortation  can  be  secured  if  desired,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
urdening  one's  self  with  supplies  and  bedding;  yet  at  the  same  time 
supplies  reasonably  comfortable  accommodations  and  wholesome 
meals  and  offers  the  real  lover  of  the  mountains  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  back  country  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  More  of  these  camps 
will  be  installed  next  year  by  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  and  a 
real  effort  will  be  made  to  sell  the  idea.  If  successful  it  appears  to 
be  the  solution  of  a  fuller  and  greater  use  of  the  wilder,  and  in  some 
ways,  more  spectacular  scenic  areas  of  the  high  country  of  the  park, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Department  and  the  Service  of 
making  accessible  and  available  to  the  park  visitor  even  the  remotest 
areas  of  the  reservation. 
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HOSPITAL  FACILITIES  INADEQUATE. 

»  Anion^  the  many  responsibilities  of  the  Government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Yosemite,  as  in  other  national  parks,  is  that  of  provid- 
ing the  public  and  the  local  population,  consisting  of  employees  of 
the  Government  and  the  parK  operators  and  permittees,  with  ade- 
quate medical  and  hospital  facilities.  During  the  summer  months  the 
population  of  Yosemite  Valley  varies  between  3,000  and  11,000  people 
concentrated  in  an  area  of  approximatelj^  1  square  mile.  To  a  large 
extopt  the  population  is  a  transient  one  and  exceedingly  cosmopolitan, 
bringing  together  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  op- 
portunity for  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  is  marked.  Fur- 
thermore, of  these  thousands  of  people  a  larger  percentage  are  un- 
accustomed to  traveling  the  trails  and  taking  care  of  themselves  in  a 
countrj'  of  extraoi^inar}*  ruggedness  as  is  that  surrounding  Yosemite 
Valle}'.  The  result  is  that  accidents  are  numerous.  For  the  most  part 
it  is  true  by  far  the  greatest  niunber  of  accidents  are  minor  ones, 
but  occasionally  there  is  a  serious  one,  and  those  involving  broken 
bones  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  As  a  result,  demands  of  every  kind 
are  placed  upon  the  medical  and  hospital  service,  and  as  the  nearest 
senice  of  this  kind  available  is  approximately  100  miles  away  it  is 

Suite  essential  that  the  park  be  prepared  to  reasonably  meet  these 
emands. 

This  we  are  not  able  to  do  at  present,  and  throughout  the  summer 

months,  even  after  utilizing  tents  for  patients  and  placing  them  on 

the  present  hospital  porch  under  conditions  wholly  unsatisfactory, 

the  tiu-ning  away  of  applicants  in  need  of  hospital  attention  because 

of  lack  of  space  is  an  ordinary  event.    A  new  hospital  building  is 

absolutely  essential  and  an  item  has  been  included  in  the  Budget  for 

1925  for  that  purpose.     Furthermore,  I  believe  the  park  hospital 

should  be  conducted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 

at  our  suggestion  this  is  being  given  consideration  by  the  officials 

of  that  service.    We  were  fortunate  in  having  had  the  situation  ex- 

I  amined  by  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 

I  Health  Service  during  the  past  sunamer,  and  it  is  believed  that  his 

I  report  on  the  situation  will  be  of  real  aid  in  convincing  the  Bureau 

i  of  the  Budget  and  Congress  of  the  need  for  better  facilities. 

I  ROADS— THE  GREAT  PROBLEM. 

Every  year's  increase  in  travel  only  emphasizes  further  the  desir- 
I  ability  ^or  better  roads  in  Yosemite.    Year  after  year,  for  many  years 
past,  estimates  have  been  submitted  for  this  purpose,  but  appropria- 
tions have  not  been  granted.     In  the  meantime  conditions  become 
more  and  more  aggravating  and  the  administration  of  the  park 
more  and  more  difficult  by  the  continual  complaints  from  visitors 
against  the  poor  road  conditions.     Of  138  miles  of  Government- 
j  owned  roads  in  the  park,  only  8  miles  have  been  constructed  under 
congressional    appropriations,    the    i-emainder    having    been    built 
from  30  to  50  years  ago  by  private  concerns  as  toll  roads  for  horse- 
drawn  traffic.   "Of  course,  no  consideration  was  given  to  their  adapt- 
ability to  motor  travel,  and  as  practically  nothing  has  been  done  upon 
I   them  in  the  way  of  improvement  since  they  were  built,  they  are  es- 
I    sentially  in  the' same  condition  as  when  built.    Narrow,  abounding 
in  diarp  curves  and  exceedingly  steep  grades,  and  without  surfacing 
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of  any  kind,  accidents  are  frequent.  That  there  have  been  no  mor- 
talities since  the  opening  of  the  park  to  automobile  travel  is  truly 
remarkable  considering  the  great  number  of  accidents  that  happen 
as  a  result  of  cars  leaving  the  grades  and  frequently  turning  over  two 
or  three  times  before  coining  to  a  halt  against  a  tree  or  rock.  The 
Wawona  Eoad,  the  heaviest  traveled  of  any  of  the  mountain  roads^ 
is  for  the  most  part  wide  enough  to  pass  only  at  an  occasional  built 
turn-out,  and  yet  over  that  road  during  the  months  from  May  to 
October  between  30,000  and  40,000  automobiles  pass.  There  are 
probably  few  roads  on  which  Federal  money  has  been  expended  that 
are  as  heavily  traveled  as  this  road.  Considering  usage  as  the 
best  argument  for  expenditure  of  money  on  improvement,  this  road 
as  well  as  other  roads  in  the  park  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  early  approval  can  be  given  to  the  general  park 
road  improvement  budget. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

In  the  four  years  of  its  existence  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
has  more  than  justified  the  action  of  Congress  m  setting  it  aside 
ias  a  national  park,  not  only  because  it  exemplifies  one  of  the 
Creator's  masterpieces  in  world  architecture  but  because  its  ready 
accessibility  to  the  public  by  train  and  motor  has  been  proven. 
Visitors  are  resorting  to  it  in  greater  numbers  and  are  using  it  more 
wisely  and  intelligently  than  at  any  time  before.  Probably  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  year  is  the  fact  that  102,166  persons 
visited  the  park  last  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  170  per  cent  over 
the  number  of  persons  visiting  it  in  1919,  the  year  of  its  establish- 
ment as  a  national  park.  Automobile  travel  to  it  has  increased  300 
per  cent  during  the  corresponding  period. 

PLANS  FOR  FUNCTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  UNDER  WAY. 

The  heavy  increase  in  travel  has  brought  with  it  problems  of 
administration  and  development  which  require  early  solution.  The 
present  excellent  facilities  provided  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
Fred  Harvey  for  accommodation  of  the  visitors  are,  nevertheless, 

f:oing  to  be  insufficient  and  will  have  to  be  expanded  in  the  near 
uture.  The  larger  use  of  the  park  by  motorists  has  brought  promi- 
nently into  view  not  only  the  need  of  increased  camp  grounds  but 
also  the  necessity  for  more  and  better  methods  of  sanitation,  for 
better  protection  and  care  of  visitors  and  property,  and  better  ar- 
rangements for  all  service  operations  with  the  least'  possible  fric- 
tion between  the  various  functions  which  exist  in  an  all-j-ear-round 
park,  where,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  visitors  monthly, 
there  also  of  necessity  exists  a  considerable  community  of  essential 
employees  and  others  who  are  entitled  to  live  and  work  under 
modern  conditions. 

An  idea  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  proper  development 
of  the  park  may  be  gained  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are  four 
distinct  functions  or  activities  that  must  be  provided  for.  These 
are  grouped  under  public  and  community  areas,  park  operators* 
areas,  railroad  areas,  and  park  service  areas. 
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Pbotocraph  by  F.  B.  Loorolt. 

BUTTE    LAKE.    FORMED    BY    LAVA    FLOWS    OF    CINDER    CONE. 
LASSEN    VOLCANIC    NATIONAL     PARK. 


Phctocr»ph  by  8«ota  Pe. 

RECENTLY     OPENED    OBSERVATION     POINT    AT    THE    HEAD    OF    BRIGHT 

ANGEL    TRAIL. 

GRAND    CANYON    NATIONAL  PARK. 
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Photograph  by  A.  E.  Demaray. 

THE    EDWIN    BRIDGE.    UTAH.      THE    INDIAN     NAME    IS    OWACHOMO. 
MEANING    "ROCK    MOUND." 

NATURAL    BRIDGES    NATIONAL    MONUMENT. 


Photosrnph  by  A.  B.  C"ariiniiT'-T. 

REMARKABLE    PREHISTORIC    RUIN    IN    NEW    MEXICO 
AZTEC    RUIN    NATIONAL    MONUMENT. 
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A    MEMORIAL    TO    EARLY    WESTERN    PIONEER    LIFE    IN    ARIZONA. 
PIPE    SPRING    NATIONAL'MONUMENT. 


i  by  Pinkl«> 


RUINS    OF    ONE  OF    THE     EARLIEST    SPANISH     MISSION     CHURCHES     IN 

NEW    MEXICO. 

GRAN    QUIVIRA    NATIONAL^MONUMENT. 
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Photosr«ph  by  Picklcy. 

THE  MONUMENT  MUSEUM.  WHICH  PROMISES  TO  BECOME  RENOWNED 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST  BECAUSE  OF  RELICS  AND  ARTIFACTS  OF  PRE- 
HISTORIC   PEOPLE    IT    HOUSES. 

CASA    GRANDE    NATIONAL    MONUMENT.   ARIZ. 


Photograph  by  F.  Ransomo. 

THE    RECENTLY    BUILT    CUSTODIANS    RESIDENCE. 
MUIR    WOODS    NATIONAL    MONUMENT.   CALIF. 
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These  areas  must  be  fixed  with  consideration  to  their  functional 
relations  to  one  another,  of  their  physical  characteristics  and  the 
topography  of  the  areas  available,  of  their  administration  as  a 
whole,  and  of  their  unavoidable  physical  intrusion  into  an  area  set 
aside  for  the  preservation  of  its  natural  features. 

A  step  of  inestimable  importance  in  the  proper  solution  of  these 
problems  has  been  taken  during  the  past  year  by  the  employment 
of  a  noted  firm  of  architects  to  make  studies  and  plan  for  the  future 
development  of  both  the  railroad  and  the  Fred  Harvey  operations. 
This  hrm,  in  cooperation  with  the  landscape  engineer  of  the  Park 
Service  and  the  superintendent,  has  made  the  necessary  studies, 
and  with  consideration  for  the  probable  reasonable  demands  for  a 
considerable  period  in  the  future,  has  evolved  a  tentative  plan  for 
further  discussion  and  study.  Whether  this  suggested  plan  can  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  all  its  details  without  some  modifica- 
tions and  changes  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  state,  but  nevertheless  a 
stride  forward  of  enormous  importance  has  been  made  through  the 
broadmindedness  and  vision  of  these  interested  public  operators. 
TTie  benefits  from  such  action  are  already  shown  to  some  extent,  • 
and  the  service  is  now  enabled  to  plan  for  certain  necessary  improve- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and  for  housing  the 
permanent  park  forces. 

ORAZINQ  AND  THB  RIM  FLORA 

The  park  floral  display  below  the  rims  of  the  canyon  is  extremely 
varied  and  beautiful  in  successive  seasons,  but  the  lack  of  such  dis- 
play on  the  rims  is  largely  due  to  cattle  grazing.  Permits  for  graz- 
inii^gtock  on  park  lands  have  been  materially  decreased,  but  to  refuse 
to  grant  any  permits  for  grazmg  on  park-  lands  while  permits  for 
stock  grazing  on  the  adjacent  national  forest  lands  are  being  issued 
would  simply  result  in  a  ceilain  amount  of  trespassing  by  stock 
in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Financial  adjustment  of  this  trespass- 
ing does  not  compensate  for  the  damage  done  and  to  prevent  tres- 
passing by  leffal  means  has  proved  ineffective.  A  stock-proof  fence 
to  separate  the  park  lands  from  adjacent  grazing  areas  may  be 
necessary.  If  grazing  could  be  altogether  abolished,  the  floral  dis- 
play on  the  rims  of  the  Grand  Canyon  would  add  immeasurably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  park. 

DAILY  LECTURE  GIVEN. 

An  accomplishment  of  inestimable  value  to  both  the  park  and  the 
visitors  has  been  the  installation  of  daily  lectures  on  tlie  attractions 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  space  and  facilities  for  these  lectures 
were  provided  by  Fred  Harvey  in  the  music  room  of  the  El  Tovar 
Hotel,  and  .all  visitors,  whether  guests  of  the  hotel  or  not,  were 
welcomed.  The  keen  interest  that  has  been  taken  in  these  lectures 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  total  attendance  during  the  past 
year  was  17,276  persons. 

ADMINISTRATION  SATISFACTORY. 

The  general  administration  of  the  park  has  been  very  satisfactory 
and  the  helpful  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  park  forces  and  the 
local  and  near-by  authorities  1ms  been  very  gratifying. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
and  a  substantial  evidence  of  the  cooperation  of  the  community 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  is  the  construction  of  an  administra- 
tion building  on  the  lot  donated  to  the  United  States  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Estes  Park  village.  This  building 
will  be  completed  during  the  present  year,  and  will  provide  the  part 
with  permanent  headquarters,  in  place  of  the  rented  quarters  that 
have  heretofore  been  utilized.  The  building  is  attractive  in  design 
and  will  be  a  credit  to  the  park  and  to  the  community.  It  is  located 
in  the  village  of  Estes  Park,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  main 
street,  and  on  the  road  to  Moraine  Park  and  Glacier  Basin. 

ROAD  AND  TRAIL  IMPROVEMENT  GREATEST  NEED. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  visitors  seem  to  be  interested 
primarily  in  the  opportunities  for  automobilin^  in  Rocky  Mountain 
Park.  The  total  length  of  roads  in  the  park  is  68  miles,  and  con- 
sequently, their  stay  in  the  park  is  usually  brief.  Aside  from  the 
Fall  River  Road,  there  are  less  than  30  miles  of  road  within  the 
national  park  and  all  of  these  are  within  10  or  12  miles  of  Estes  Park. 
Several  of  these  roads  are  not  such  as  to  tempt  a  motorist  who  is  not 
trying  to  reach  a  definite  point  but  is  out  for  a  pleasure  ride.  In  less 
than  a  dav  an  automobile  party  can  cover  all  of  the  roads  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  park,  and  on  the  following  day  they  are  apt  to 
depart,  feeling  that  they  have  seen  everything  that  is  accessible  to 
them.  For  this  large  class  of  visitors  it  is  important  to  put  the 
present  roads  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  condition.  A  few  new 
roads  or  extensions  of  present  roads  should  be  built  in  the  future, 
but  the  most  urgent  need  at  present  is  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
roads. 

Another  class  of  visitors  come  for  a  longer  stay  of  perhaps  several 
weeks,  expecting  to  spend  their  vacation  taking  trips  on  foot  or  with  : 
saddle  horsesw    These  have  opportunity  to  see  much  more  of  the  park,  | 
and  to  see  it  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  that  brings  a  higher  d^ree  ! 
of  enjoyment. and  appreciation.    For  this  class  of  visitore  the  trails  j 
should  be  improved.    Nearly  all  of  the  trails  in  the  park  were  built  | 
before  the  area  had  been  set  aside  as  a  national  park.    Many  of  them  \ 
are  steep  and  rough  and  often  unsuited  for  use  by  saddle  horses. : 
Limited  funds  have  been  provided  for  maintenance,  but  it  has  not  I 
been  possible  to  do  much  toward  the  improvement  of  present  trails , 
or  the  construction  of  new  trails.    Rocky  Mountain  Park  will  never 
be  fully  opened  up  by  automobile  roads,  but  it  has  great  possibilities 
as  a  delightful  trail  park.    There  is  little  question  but  that  if  the 
trails  were  improved  more  visitors  would  extend  the  time  of  their 
stay  in  order  to  take  the  trips  that  were  offered.    There  are  about 
a  hundred  miles  of  trails  in  the  park,  but  only  a  very  few  miles  have 
been  built  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and  most  of  the  trails  are 
not  in  satisfactory  condition.    The  construction  of  trails  is  much  less 
expensive  than  the  construction  of  roads,  and  more  funds  should  be 
provided  every  year  for  trail  betterment. 

The  greatest  need,  therefore,  of  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  is  im- 
provement of  its  roads  and  trails.    The  unprecedented  rains  of  the 
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summer  caused  much  damage  to  the  park  roads  and  point  out  the 
need  for  additional  culverts  and  adequate  bridges  of  permanent  con- 
struction. With  the  large  number  of  visitors  coming  to  the  park 
and  the  heavy  travel  on  the  roads^  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
imperative  that  considerable  improvement  in  roads  be  made  every 
year  until  they  are  up  to  the  standard  of  national  highways.  This 
will  require  adequate  appropriations.  Road  surveys  have  been  made 
this  year,  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  betterment  of  the  roads, 
since  they  mal^  available  exact  information  ivgarding  gi'ades  and 
other  physical  conditions.  The  improvement  of  the  trails  should  be 
can'iea  on  at  the  same  time.  The  present  roads  and  trails  are  out- 
grown, and  if  the  number  of  visitors  are  to  hold  to  the  present  fig- 
ures, which  are  lower  than  in  previous  yeai's,  or  show  future  in- 
creases, some  decided  improvements  must  be  made  in  the  facilities 
offered. 

EMPLOYEES'  QUARTERS  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED. 

The  housing  of  the  park  employees  is  a  problem  that  should  be 
met  in  the  near  future.  No  quarters  are  available  for  the  clerical  em- 
ployees, and  the  salaries  paid  do  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the 
quarters  they  pi'ovide  for  themselves. 

The  road  crews  also  should  have  quarters  provided,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  pitch  tent  camps  on  snow-covered  ground 
at  high  altitudes  early  in  tlie  season.  The  park  can  secure  a  better 
grade  of  men  if  reasonable  living  conditions  are  offered. 

THE  SNOW-REMOVAL  PROBLEM. 

The  problem  of  snow  removal  from  the  Fall  River  Road  is  one  that 
recurs  each  spring.  The  snow  work  extends  for  5  miles  on  each  side 
of  Fall  River  Pass  (altitude  11,797  feet),  the  maximum  depth  of 
from  15  to  20  feet  being  reached  just  east  of  the  pass.  Many  thou- 
sands of  cubic  yards  of  snow  have  to  be  removed  each  year.  The 
most  economical  and  quickest  method  of  doing  this  work  would  be 
to  use  a  steam  sliovel,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  equipment  the  work 
is  done  by  hand  shoveling,  using  teams  and  explosives  when  they  can 
be  employed  to  advantage.  The  railroads,  the  transportation  com- 
pany, and  the  private  autoists  are  anxious  to  have  the  road  opened 
on  the  earliest  possible  date,  but  the  date  set,  June  15,  has  been  met 
in  only  one  year  out  of  three,  and  that  year  (1922)  was  one  of  un- 
usually light  snowfall.  While  the  service  desires  to  set  the  earliest 
opening  date  for  the  road  that  can  faithfully  be  lived  up  to,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  expense  of  snow  removal  to  a  minimum. 

NATURE-GUIDE  SERVICE. 

During  the  past  year  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  for  the  jBrst 
time  has  offered  opportunities  to  visitors  in  the  way  of  nature  study. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson  was  engaged  as  park  naturalist  to  conduct  our 
nature-guide  service.  The  park  has  no  hall  or  auditorium  where 
evening  lectures  can  be  given,  so  talks  were  given  at  the  larger  hotels. 
Each  talk  was  followed  by  a  field  trip  the  following  morning,  for 
the  identification  of  flowers,  birds,  and  trees.  This  service  met  with 
much  favorable  comment  and  requests  that  it  be  continued. 
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A  PARK  MU8BUM  NBBDBD. 

The  educational  work  of  the  park  would  be  made  much  more  ef- 
fective by  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  museum  and  information  office. 
A  location  for  this  building  is  now  available,  and  if  a  building  for 
this  purpose  can  be  constructed,  most  of  the  exhibits  can  be  obtained 
by  donation.  The  animals,  birds,  trees,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the 
glacial  history  of  the  region,  can  be  illustrated  by  photographs  and 
specimens.  Such  a  museqm  would  attract  a  very  large  part  of  the 
visitors  to  the  park  and  would  give  them  a  truer  appreciation  and 
keener  interest  in  the  park.  Information  regarding  roads,  trails, 
what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it  would  be  available  in  the  same  build- 
ing. Conservation  and  protection  work  can  be  made  more  effective 
if  the  interested  attention  of  a  large  piu't  of  the  visitors  can  be 
secured. 

PUBLIC  CAMP  GROUND  AND  UTILITY  SIT& 

Funds  were  provided  this  year  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  used 
for  a  public  camp  ground  and  for  a  utility  site.  Proposals  have 
been  sent  to  many  property  owners  whose  land  would  be  suitable  for 
(tamp  sites,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  either  unwilling  to  sell  at  all 
or  eke  they  are  unwilling  to  sell  a  small  piece  without  selling  their 
entire  tract,  which  is  usually  80  acres  or  more.  In  the  latter  case 
tlie  price  is  not  within  our  reach.  It  is  hoped  that  some  solution  of 
this  problem  can  be  worked  out  this  year,  as  the  need  for  a  public 
camp  ground  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute. 

A  utility  site  has  been  selected  and  negotiations  for  its  purchase 
are  in  progress,  but  the  tract  is  not  yet  available  for  park  use. 

DECISION  IN  SUIT  REQARDINQ  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  circuit  court,  handed  down  October 
2  last,  upholding  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
and  carry  out  reasonable  regulations  governing  traffic  and  commer- 
cial enterprises  within  the  national  parks,  is  one  of  great  importance, 
as  it  confirms  and  upholds  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  exclude  from  the  national  parks  all  commercial  enter- 
prises except  those  necessary  for  adequate  service  to  the  public  and 
operated  under  Government  franchise.  Tlie  decision,  while  applying 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  is  applicable  to  all  the  parks. 

The  Kocky  Mountain  National  Park  is  open  to  motorists,  campers, 
and,  in  fact,  all  visitore,  without  entrance  fee.  On  the  other  hand 
no  one  can  engage  in  business  in  the  park  without  written  permis- 
sion from  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Sei-vice.  In  order  to 
provide  adequate  transportation  service  in  the  park,  the  Government 
granted  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co.  a  franchise 
to  cari-y  passengers  in  the  park  for  hire.  It  operates  as  a  public 
utility  and  may  be  compared  to  a  street-car  system  in  a  city.  The 
company  is  required  to  operate  scheduled  service  every  day  through- 
out the*  park  season  and  to  pay  to  the  Government  a  tax  on  its 
franchise,  this  tax  being  based  on  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
by  the  company.  The  Government  supervises  the  rates  and  other 
luatters  of  operation.  To  fulfill  the  conditions  of  its  franchise  the 
company  was  compelled  to  make  a  large  capital  expenditure,  and  in 
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order  to  permit  the  company  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  its  invest- 
ment other  operators  of  for-hire  cars  were  excluded  from  doing  busi- 
ness within  the  park. 

In  July,  1920,  Charles  Robbins  attempted  to  carry  passengers  for 
hire  in  the  park  in  violation  of  the  regulations,  and  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  granted  an  injunction  against  his  operation  within  the 
park.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Federal  circuit  court,  the  hear- 
mg  being  held  in  January,  1921.  The  decision  of  the  court  is  a  decree 
in  favor  of  the  Government. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  WASH. 

The  popularity  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  as  a  tourist 
resort  is  attested  to  by  this  year's  travel  figures  of  123,708  visitors, 
and  firmly  establishes  the  place  the  great  playground  of  the  North- 
west occupies  in  the  national  park  system. 

Magnificent  highways  leading  to  three  entrances  to  the  park  and 
hotel  and  camp  accommodations  equal  to  the  best  found  in  the 
national  parks  prove  the  faith  of  the  people  and  business  men  of 
the  State  of  "Washington  in  the  future  of  this  recreation  center. 
Plans  for  further  hotel  and  camp  developments  already  made  await 
only  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  makirig  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  park  accessible  to  visitors.  Only  one  small  section  of 
the  park  is  reasonably  accessible,  and  the  congestion  there  is  such 
that  existing  facilities  can  not  accommodate  the  visitors  as  they 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Should  two  or  three  million  dollars  Ke 
granted  for  road,  trail,  and  camp  ground  development,  during  th<*> 
next  three  years,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  doing  far  less 
than  has  already  been  done  by  the  State  and  adjacent  counties  in 
making  the  park  accessible. 

INADBQUATE  CAMP  GROUNDS. 

Far  more  people  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  free  public 
camp  grounds  this  year  than  ever  before.  A  few  seasons  ago,  when 
the  camp  grounds  were  laid  out  in  this  park,  they  were  considered 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  aU  the  campers  that  might  care  to 
use  them  for  many  years  to  come.  Travel  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  comparatively  small  midweek  crowds  desiring  camp- 
ing space  could  not  be  comfortably  accommodated  this  year.  On 
week  ends  the  inadequacy  of  all  facilities  was  forcibly  demonstrated. 

ROAD  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  NEEDS. 

Ihe  new  Carbon  River  Eoad  opens  a  section  of  the  park  to  autoists 
heretofore  inaccessible  except  by  foot  and  horse  travel.  Endins:, 
af?  it  does,  near  the  great  Carbon  Glacier,  this  road,  when  completed, 
will  afford  modern  comfortable  automobile  trips  to  the  snout  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  ice  rivers.    Many  interesting  and  beautiful 

? laces,  such  as  Spray  Park,  Mystic  Lake,  Cataract  Falls,  Moraine 
^ark,  and  numerous  other  scenic  points  are  easily  reached  by 
walking  or  riding  horseback  from  this  road.  As  this  part  of  the 
park  is  nearer  Tacoma  and  Seattle  than  any  other  entrance,  by 
14  miles  and  20  miles,  respectively,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  the  most  popular  part  of  the  park  when  accommo- 
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daticns  are  provided.  The  2  miles  of  uncompleted  approach  high- 
way will  be  finished  early  next  spring.  Unless  the  new  road  in  the 
park  is  surfaced  with  gravel  or  crushed  rock  before  midseason, 
it  will  be  worn  to  mere  ruts  and  chuck  holes  that  will  be  expensive 
to  repair. 

A  wide,  surfaced  road  into  the  White  River  district  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  park.  The  completion  of  the  Naches  Pass 
Highway  to  the  White  River  entrance  has  brought  visitors  to  this 
side  of  the  park  in  numbers  we  are  unable  to  handle.  Over  25,000 
I>eople  came  into  the  park  at  this  entrance  this  season.  These 
people  came  into  the  park  over  4  miles  of  extremely  poor  wagon 
road,  with  no  other  provisions  made  for  their  comfort.  A  surfaced 
road  into  the  park,  parking  space,  and  a  few  simple  comforts  for 
camping  should  be  provided  next  season. 

Satisfactory  progress  was  made  on  widening  for  two-way  traffic 
I  lie  Nisqually  Paradise  Road,  notwithstanding  that  improvement 
operations  were  carried  on  at  night  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
travel.  Three  miles  from  Paradise  down  to  the  new  road  above 
Jsarada  Falls  were  widened  and  the  new  road  surfaced  with  crushed 
rock  for  one-way  travel.  By  using  the  old  road  or  switchbacks  for 
uptraffic  and  the  new  road  for  aown  travel,  free  movement  will 
be  permitted  next  season. 

If  funds  are  available,  the  remaining  narrow  part  of  about  1,500 
feet  of  rock  cliff,  near  the  Nisqually  River  above  the  Nisqually 
Glacier  station,  will  be  widened  and  the  entire  road  opened  for  two- 
way  travel  by  next  July.  The  road  should  then  be  surfaced  with 
crushed  rock  from  Longmire  to  Paradise  Valley.  There  is  an  in- 
sistent demand  for  a  hard  surfaced  road  from  Nisqually  entrance  to 
Longmire  that  can  be  kept  open  for  winter  travel.  The  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  winter  sports  at  Longmire  are  ahnost  un- 
limited, and  the  operating  company  is  ready  to  maintain  adequate 
winter  hotel  service  if  assured  of  means  for  visitors  reaching  there. 
By  providing  a  conci'ete  paved  road  for  the  6^  miles  from  the  en- 
trance to  Longmire,  the  difficulties  of  removing  snow  for  automo- 
bile travel  can  he  easily  overcome.  It  is  believed  the  additional 
revenues  that  will  accrue  in  keeping  the  park  open  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  for  12  months  instead  of  3  or  4  would  more  than 
repay  the  cost  of  the  paving. 

The  proposed  new  west  side  road  to  connect  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  Park  should  be  constructed  as  early  as  possible.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  a  noi*th  side  road  to  connect 
the  White  and  Carbon  River  Roads.  The  completion  next  summer 
of  the  Naches  Pass  Highway,  connecting  the  Puget  Sound  with  the 
Yakima  and  southeastern  Washington  country,  will  open  direct 
communication  between  two  great  sections  of  the  State.  Passing 
the  corner  of  the  park,  a  great  part  of  the  travel  will  want  to  pass 
through  the  park,  visiting  and  enjoying  the  many  scenic  points  that 
can  be  made  accessible.  Many  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
the  time  to  visit  the  park  can  spend  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  enjoying 
its  beauties,  with  little  or  no  delay  in  their  affairs. 
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PERMANENT  TOURIST  FACILITIES  EXPANDED. 

The  public  service  corporation,  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co., 
organized  by  public-spirited  business  men  of  the  Northwest,  who 
are  interested  m  the  park  wholly  aside  from  the  prospect  of  financial 
return,  to  develop  hotel,  transpoi1:ation,  and  other  facilities,  has  con- 
tinued to  add  to  its  equipment,  keeping  pace  with  the  increased 
demand. 

Plans  have  already  been  made  for  extensive  developments  at 
Paradise,  Carbon  River  and  White  River  and  will  be  executed  as 
soon  as  practicable.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
company  has  actually  expended  more  in  development  during  the 
last  6  vears  than  the  Government  has  during  the  24  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  park  was  created. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  MONT. 

In  common  with  the  majority  of  the  other  national  parks,  Glacier 
experienced  her  most  successful  season,  enjoying  more  patronage  than 
in  any  previous  year,  33,988  visitors  having  registered  in  the  park  as 
compared  with  23,935  visitors  in  1922.  This  is  only  a  forerunner 
of  a  tremendous  increase  in  travel  that  is  certain  to  take  place  on 
the  completion  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  now  in  its  third  year 
of  construction.  Motorists  traveling  the  northern  highways  to  Gla- 
cier have  never  l^ad  a  direct  route  across  the  Continental  Divide, 
this  barrier  requiring  a  detour  of  several  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 
Tlie  Transmountain  Road,  crossing  the  Divide  through  Logan  Pass, 
will,  aside  from  furnishing  a  direct  means  of  traversing  the  moun- 
tains, attract  thousands  of  motorists  by  its  unsurpassed  scenic  quali- 
ties. 

^  ACCOMMODATIONS  MUST  BB  EXPANDED. 

The  existing  hotel  and  chalet  facilities  were  overtaxed  during 
the  peak  of  the  season,  and  with  the  nearing  completion  of  the 
Transmountain  Road  a  serious  problem  is  presented  in  the  matter 
of  fumishinff  to  the  visiting  public  adequate  accommodations. 
These  must  be  anticipated  and  provided  before  the  park  is  over- 
whelmed. The  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.,  with  its  heavy  investment 
in  the  present  hotels  and  chalets,  is  reluctant  to  enter  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  extension  involving  heavy  capital  expenditures,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  new  capital  to  undertake  the  further  ex- 
tension of  facilities  in  Glacier  Park.  It  is  believed  the  aim  of  such 
extension  should  be  to  take  care  of  inthronging  motorists  and  should 
be  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  existing  permanent  camps  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  provide  comfortable  tent  accom- 
modations and  plain  wholesome  meals  at  a  low  and  reasonable  cost. 

ROAD  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED. 

Coincident  with  this  year's  increase  in  travel,  there  was  an  un- 
usually wet  spring,  which  demonstrated  that  both  the  present  east 
side  and  west  side  road  systems  must  be  materially  improved  by 
graveling  all  ungraveled  portions  and  widening  for  two-way  traffic 
throughout.    Great  improvement  of  the  east  side  road  system  will 
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be  accomplished  if  the  Montana  State  Highway  Commission's  Fed- 
eral aid  projects  for  the  relocation  and  reconstruction  of  the  Divide 
Creek  Hill  section  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway  and  the  Babb-Inter- 
national  Boundary  section,  both  through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Res- 
ervation, are  appi*oved  and  constructed.  Recommendations  have 
been  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  both  of  these  projects 
be  approved,  and  assurances  have  been  given  of  approval  by  that 
bureau.  It  is  hoped  that  both  sections  will  be  constructed  at  an 
early  date. 

Trail  maintenance  funds  proved  wholly  inadeauate  to  keep  the 
trail  system  of  the  park  in  good  condition.  The  most  traveled 
trails  were  kept  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  hundreds  of  miles  of 
trails  in  the  remoter  sections  of  the  park  had  to  be  neglected. 
Glacier  is  primarily  a  trail  park,  and  it  is  most  essential  that  sufficient 
funds  be  appropriated  annually  by  Congress  to  keep  all  the  trails 
maintained  in  good  condition. 

Camp  grounds  should  be  enlarged  and  provided  with  proper 
sanitary  facilities  and  pure  water  supply.  The  telephone  system, 
at  present  very  inadequate,  should  be  brought  up  to  standard,  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  visitors,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  adequate  means  of  fire  patrol  and  communication  service.  Ad- 
ditional trails  should  be  constructed,  particularly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  park,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  travel  from  east 
to  west,  or  vice  versa,  without  making  long  detours  into  Canada. 
Adequate  provision  for  housing  park  rangers,  both  on  summer  fire 
patrol  and  permanent  winter  stations,  should  be  made,  and  a  sanitary 
sewage  system  should  be  installed  at  park  headquarters  at  Belton. 

NATURE  GUIDE  SERVICE. 

The  nature  guide  service,  inaugurated  in  Glacief  Park  last  sum- 
mer in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Montana,  was  continued 
this  year  by  Doctor  Elrod.  A  nature  guide  information  desk  was 
maintained  at  Many  Glaciers  Hotel  and  proved  very  popular  with 
visitors.  A  park  museum,  where  evening  talks  on  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  park  can  be  given  and  for  the  display  of  floral  and  faunal 
specimens,  is  needed,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  lobbies  of  the 
hotels  are  not  suitable  for  these  purposes. 

NOTES  ON  QAMB  AND  FISH. 

Fishing  in  the  park  was  unusually  good  the  past  season,  as  a  result 
of  the  extensive  stocking  of  park  waters  during  the  past  several 
years,  undertaken  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  which  operates  a  fish  hatchei'y  at  Glacier  Park  station. 
In  order  to  operate  this  hatchery  to  capacity,  spawn  should  be  col- 
lected in  the  park  to  supply  our  own  needs  as  well  as  to  furnish  fry 
for  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  park  game  came  through  the  winter  of  1922-23  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  a  campaign  of  extermination  wa^jed  against  mountain  Hons 
and  coyotes  has  shown  beneficial  results.  Nine  mountain  lions  and  five 
coyotes  were  killed.  The  continued  slaughter  of  game  on  the  Black- 
feet Indian  Reservation,  which  adjoins  the  park  on  the  east,  wa$ 
again  in  evidence.  As  most  of  the  Indians  have  received  patents 
to  their  allotments,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  determine  whether 
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these  Indians  are  subject  to  the  same  game  laws  as  the  whites,  the 
State  game  warden  of  Montana  having  a  case  now  pending  in  the 
State  courts  which  should  decide  this  matter. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREQ. 

This  year  Crater  Lake  came  into  its  own,  taking  its  merited  place 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  parks.  Approximately  57  per  cent  more 
visitors  reristered  durinff  the  season  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
1922's  total  attendance  being  surpassed  two  days  after  midseason. 
Every  State  but  two  was  represented,  visitors  coming  from  as  far  as 
Hawaii,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  A  notable  feature  of  this  record 
attendance  was  the  great  influx  of  Californians,  the  number  of  first 
entry  cars  from  that  State  during  July  equaling  first  entries  from 
Oregon  itself. 

Park  facilities  in  every  way  equaled  the  unprecedented  demands 
upon  them.  The  tourist  camps  were  enlarged  early  in  the  season, 
aniple  sanitary  facilities  installed,  and  additional  water  supply  pro- 
vided. The  operators  kept  apace  similarly,  so  that  at  no  time  were 
the  hotel,  transportation,  or  launch  facilities  jammed.  Early  in  the 
season,  as  it  became  apparent  that  visitors  preferred  accommodations 
in  view  of  the  lake,  the  lodge  management  removed  the  tent  houses 
from  Anna  Spring  to  the  Rim  and  were  thus  able  to  take  care  of  all 
demands  for  lodging.  The  only  difficulty  encountered  in  handling 
the  greatly  increased  travel  was  a  temporary  shortage  of  water  at  the 
Rim,  a  crisis  being  avoided  by  installation  of  two  additional  20,000- 
gallon  storage  tanks. 

Administration  was  hindered  by  the  location  of  the  park  office  and 
employees'  residence  at  Anna  Spring,  3^  miles  from  the  industrial 
units  at  Government  camp  and  5  miles  from  the  lake.  A  few  altera- 
tions and  minor  additions  to  the  layout  at  Government  Camp  will 
correct  this  condition  next  year. 

LODGE  ADDITION  NEMUNO  COMPLETION. 

The  new  addition  to  the  lodge  is  fast  nearing  completion  and  will 
be  furnished  and  ready  for  use  next  season,  making  a  total  of  147 
well-furnished  rooms,  a  large  number  equipped  with  bath  and  all 
with  running  water.  This  large  building,  together  with  the  comfor- 
table tent  houses,  should  suffice  for  some  time  to  come.  This  new 
structure,  with  its  furnishings,  additional  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal system,  etc.,  represents  a  large  investment  made  by  the  new 
operators  headed  by  Mr.  Eric  V.  Hauser  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  of 
Portland,  with  no  assurance  of  immediate  returns,  and  is  a  visible 
evidence  of  their  fine  public  spirit  and  their  faith  in  Oregon's 
greatest  playground. 

APPROACH  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  most  gratifying  development  has  bfeen  the  notable  improvement 
of  approach  roads  to  the  park.  The  Crater  Lake  Highway  out  of 
Medford  is  now  nearing  completion  and  by  next  season  will  be 
widened  and  surfaced  to  the  park  gate.  The  work  on  the  Klamath 
Highway  has  been  similarly  pushed  even  more  energetically.  Con- 
struction of  The  Dalles-California  Highway  is  being  carried  along 
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rapidly,  so  that  within  two  years  it  will  be  a  most  important  ap- 
proach highway. 

ROADS  WITHIN  THE  PARK. 

The  unprecedented  travel  over  our  own  57  miles  of  roads  punished 
them  severelv,  and  while  they  were  maintained  as  something  better 
than  passable  the  time  has  come  when  surfacing  is  imperative. 
Oregon  has  spent  and  is  spending  tremendous  sums  to  bring  visitors 
safely  and  comfortably  to  the  park  gate,  and  in  simple  justice  to 
all  concerned  the  Federal  Government  must  hold  up  its  end.  AU 
three  entrance  roads  contain  stretches  of  volcanic  dust  which  rut 
deeplv  and  dust  up  miserably  but  which  can  be  surfaced  at  compar- 
atively small  cost.  The  improvement  of  these  stretches  together 
with  the  light  graveling  of  about  25  miles  of  the  park  road  system 
is  not  only  an  immediate  need  but  an  absolute  obligation. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  FACILITIES. 

Aside  from  the  road  situation,  public  facilities  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  balanced  nicely  against  requirements.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  sanitary  provisions  and  water  supply  are  well  ahead  of 
demands,*  trails  are  adequate  and  well  maintained,  sufficient  dockage 
is  provided  on  the  lake,  and  auto  camp  grounds  are  well  distribute 
and  were  splendidly  maintained  all  season.  Firewood  has  been 
available  in  all  camp  grounds.  A  number  of  new  sims  designed  to 
reduce  speeding  at  critical  points  were  put  up  and  traffic  so  regulated 
that  no  one  was  injured  throughout  the  entire  season,  only  two 
minor  collisions  occurring. 

The  reaction  of  visitors  to  the  efforts  of  the  park  forces  was  beyond 
praise,  nearly  all  being  imbued  with  the  finest  possible  spirit — that 
splendid  spirit  that  tends  to  highest  development  among  men  and 
women  who  gather  nightly  around  camp  fires  in  the  mountains. 

WILD  ANIMAL  LIFE  ABUNDANT. 

Wild  life  has  been  more  abundant  than  heretofore,  several  bears 
daily  visiting  Government  Camp  to  be  fed  or  kodaked  liberally  by 
visitors.  They  became  quite  tame  by  midseason,  a  fact  which  unfor- 
tunately makes  such  of  them  as  do  not  hibernate  within  the  park 
easy  game  for  hunters.  Deer  have  been  exceedingly  abundant.  Sev- 
eral elk,  progeny  of  the  herd  transplanted  into  Klamath  County, 
have  been  seen  occasionally.  Foxes,  timber  wolves,  and  coyotes  were 
not  uncommon  sights,  and  one  cougar  was  reported.  Small  game  is 
present  in  countless  numbers.  Bird  life  has  also  been  very  abun- 
dant; a  number  of  rare  birds  have  been  identified,  and  an  unusual 
number  of  humming  birds  have  been  present  in  the  great  fields  of 
wild  flowers  that  carpet  the  forest  glens.  The  ranger  force  is, 
however,  not  sufficient  to  acipquately  patrol  the  249  square  miles  of 
park  to  protect  against  poaching. 

The  fishing  has  been  unusually  good.  Trolling  was  not  so  de- 
pendable as  usual,  but  fly  fishermen  easily  took  the  limit  of  large 
rainbows  from  the  lake.  The  silversides  planted  in  the  lake  last 
year  have  done  well,  having  grown  to  10  or  12  inches.  Stream 
fishing  was  also  satisfactory.  Both  lake  and  streams  were  restocked 
with  trout  this  summer. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tlie  most  noteworthj^  phj^sical  improvements  have  been  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  cabin  at  Lost  Creek  for  the  use  of  early  visitors 
entering  by  the  east  gate;  the  construction  of  a  70- foot  boat  landing 
at  Wizard  Island;  construction  of  flush  toilets  and  septic  tank  at 
the  Rim  auto  camp  grounds  and  the  installation  of  water-heating 
apparatus;  construction  of  flush  toilets  at  Anna  Spring;  a  large 
barn  at  Anna  Spring;  Ihe  laying  of  over  1,000  feet  of  additional 
water  line  for  the  convenience  of  campers;  and  the  provision  of 
40,000  gallons  additional  water  storage.  A  large  amount  of  minor 
improvements  have  been  made,  all  designed  for  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  convenience  of  campers.  It  is  a  source  of  genuine  pride  that 
sanitation  has  been  so  handled  throughout  the  years  that  not  one  of 
the  hundred  streams  and  springs  of  this  large  park  is  posted  as  not 
potable. 

NO  ACTION  TAKEN  ON  DIAMOND  LAKE  EXTENSION. 

The  proposition  to  incorporate  Diamond  Lake  together  with 
Mount  Thielsen  and  Mount  Bailey  into  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
is  still  pending.  If  this  desirable  rounding  out  of  the  park  is  to  be 
accomplished  it  must  be  undertaken  immediately,  before  the  project 
is  further  complicated  by  long-term  leases  of  lake  front  footage. 
Unless  action  be  taken  soon  private  interests  will  have  thoroughly 
consolidated  their  holdings  and  a  lovely  area  forever  lost  to  free 
acess  by  the  people  of  America. 

CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Alex  Sparrow  as  superintendent  in  Febru- 
ary was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  service.  An  indefatigable  worker  and 
gifted  with  a  rare  personality,  he  typified  the  ideal  park  man.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Thomson  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  in  the  Big  Tree  Park  is  the 
progress  in  permanent  improvements  that  has  continued  despite 
smallness  of  appropriations.  A  winter  headquarters  has  been  built 
at  Alder  Creek,  1,600  feet  altitude,  where,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
3.3  years  of  the  park's  existence,  its  personnel  and  material  will  be 
concentrated  durmg  the  seven  or  eight  winter  months.  A  new  water 
system  for  Giant  Forest  has  been  successfully  installed  for  the  es- 
timated sum  of  $18,670,  despite  the  fact  that  these  figures  were  based 
on  joint  construction  of  a  water  and  sanitation  system;  so  that  with 
the  latter  item  disappi^'oved  the  water  system  had  to  bear  the  over- 
head costs  for  both  systems.  Tliat  the  work  was  completed  within 
the  appropriation  reflects  credit  on  the  park  personnel. 

TRAVEL  AND  CAMP  DBVBLOPMENTS. 

The  travel  for  the  1923  season  was  9,796  autos  and  30,158  visitors, 
a  gain  of  1,910  autos  and  2,644  visitors  over  1922,  due  to  heavier  pa- 
tronage from  distant  points  in  California  and  other  States.  Local 
visitors  were  fewer  owing  to  tightened  finances  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  The  steady  increase  in  visitors  from  1,251  in  1908  to  30,158 
in  1923  has  been  unaccompanied  by  appropriations  to  provide  public 
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camp  grounds,  but  which  have  been  developed  with  difficult^^'  from 
the  sums  provided  for  maintenance.  The  park  appropriation  for 
general  purposes,  exclusive  of  new  construction,  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1920,  when  $35,000  was  granted. 

THE  OENGRALS'  HIGHWAY. 

This  new  avenue  of  approach  to  the  seguoia  forests  is  nearing 
completion.  Over  5  miles  of  grading  are  done,  and  before  snow 
flies  this  fall  connection  should  be  effected  with  the  old  Smith 
Grade,  4^  miles  from  Giant  Forest.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  to 
motor  to  the  Big  Trees  at  all  seasons,  although,  until  the  new  road 
has  settled  and  is  metaled,  traffic  interruption  at  times  must  be 
expected. 

There  will  remain  to  be  built  the  switchback  up  to  the  Giant 
Forest  Road  from  the  Smith  Grade  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
6^  mile  section  of  old  road  l^etween  Hospital  Rock  and  park 
boundary.  When  this  is  done  the  park  will  connect  with  the  new 
State  highway,  on  which  $300,000  has  been  spent  between  Three 
Rivers  and  the  park,  and  an  unrivaled  approach  to  the  Mammoth 
Trees  and  the  High  Sierra  will  be  available  for  the  swelling  flood 
of  motor  tourists. 

The  costs  on  this  road  project  have  been  kept  remarkably  low  by 
Chief  Civil  Engineer  Goodwin  and  General  Foreman  Small,  while 
construction  has  been  of  such  a  nature  that,  when  Congress  author- 
izes, the  road  may  be  economically  widened  to  double  width.  In 
this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  to  record  the  care  Foreman  Small 
has  exercised  in  protecting  the  tree  growth  and  natural  features 
along  the  road,  doing  this  so  thoroughly  that  nearly  all  of  the 
origmal  beauty  of  the  hillsides  has  been  preserved.  I  have  seen  so 
much  devastation  in  connection  with  road  building  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  that  Mr.  Small's  work  was  a  i^evelation  in  what  can 
be  done  with  care  and  judgment  and  should  be  an  example  to  othei*s 
who  are  building  roads  through  scenic  mountain  ai'eas. 

As  this  is  the  first  link  in  the  highway  which  will  eventually  lead 
from  the  General  Sherman  Tree  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  to 
the  General  Grant  Tree  in  the  General  Grant  National  Park,  the 
name  "The  Generals'  Highway"  seems  most  suitable  for  the  road 
and  has  been  officially  approved. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  SERVICES. 

The  nature  guide  service  was  expanded  under  the  leadership  of 
United  States  Commissioner  Walter  Fry  and  many  informative 
bulletins  were  issued  to  newspapers.  The  Tulare  County  Library 
again  maintained  a  branch  in  the  Giant  Forest  for  the  convenience 
of  park  visitors.  A  wild-flower  show  was  eagerly  studied  and  addi- 
tional specimens  were  prepared  for  a  park  musuem,  which  is  an 
urgent  need.  On  August  11  and  12  the  second  presentation  of  "Ersa 
of  the  Red  Trees''  was  given  by  Garnet  Holme's  company  of  14 
Mountain  Forest  and  Desert  Players ;  there  ^vas  a  larger  attendance 
than  last  year,  and  the  success  of  this  annual  event  is  assured.  On 
August  10  while  our  late  President  was  being  taken  to  his  final 
resting  place  at  Marion,  Ohio,  several  hundred  people  gathei'ed  in 
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the  Congress  Grove  at  Giant  Forest  to  witness  the  dedication  by 
park  officers  of  a  mammoth  sequoia  to  the  memory  of  Warren  G. 
Harding.  With  tlie  assistance  of  public-spirited  campers,  an  open 
air  church  and  auditorium  was  built  at  Giant  Forest,  and  many, 
religious  and  secular  entertainments  were  held  beneath  the  Big 
Trees* 

PROPOSBD  PARK  EXTENSION. 

Although  Congressman  Barbour's  bill  to  extend  the  present  park 
failed  of  passage  in  the  last  Congress,  there  seems  every  hope  that 
the  park  enlargement  program  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion next  session.  The  delay  has  enabled  further  consideration  of 
boundaries,  the  adjustment  of  which,  in  a  forested  and  mountainous 
i-egion,  is  always  one  of  great  difficulty. 

In  view  of  t\\e  increasing  travel  to  California's  High  Sierra,  the 
rounding  out  of  the  present  park,  by  the  addition  of  the  Kings  and 
Kern  Canyons,  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  American  people, 
who  are  turning  their  faces  to  the  hills  every  summer,  eager  to 
ivach  the  comparatively  few  wilderness  spots  of  supreme  grandeur 
still  remaining  in  America. 

PRIVATE  HOLDINQS  ACQUIRED. 

Two  of  the  key  spots  of  the  Sierra  and  the  propojsed  park  are  safe 
at  last  from  possible  exploitation  against  the  puolic  interest.  Red- 
wood and  Wet  Meadows,  con\prising  160  acres  on  the  Kaweah  River, 
and  Lower  Funston  Meadows,  containing  400  acres  on  the  Kern 
River,  have  been  purchased  by  lovers  of  the  region  and  are  held  in 
trust  until  the  areas  are  included  in  a  national  park.  A  total  sum 
of  $23,000  was  raised  to  purchase  these  private  holdings. 

There  remain  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park  1,400  acres  in  private 
ownership,  but  fortunately,  with  the  exception  of  40  acres  near 
Atwell  Mill,  these  holdings  are,  situated  at  some  distance  fix>m  touri^ 
areas. 

LARGER  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park  should  be  granted  larger  appropria- 
tion, for,  on  the  completion  of  The  Generals'  Highway,  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  heavy  increase  of  travel  with  which  the  park  is  ill 
equipped  to  cope  until  funds  are  granted  for  extension  of  camp 
grounds  and  other  betterments. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

The  remarkable  volcanic  activity  that  has  occurred  in  the  Kilauea 
section  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  outstanding  feature  and  has  attracted  world-wide  attention.  The 
disappearance  of  the  "  Lake  of  Living  Fire  "  as  a  result  of  sub- 
terranean disturbances  and  its  reappearance  after  several  months 
of  dormancy  Imve  been  accompanied  by  spectacular  scenes  with 
fountains  of  incandescent  lava  brilliantly  illuminating  the  fumes 
and  clouds  above  the  crater  at  night.  On  May  12  last  scores  of  fiery 
geysers  poured  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  liquid  rock  into 
the  pit,  raising  the  level  of  the  lake  nearly  30  feet.    The  crater  in 
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July,  1922,  was  1,000  feet  deep,  but  by  July  4,  1923,  the  lak€  was 
within  120  feet  of  the  rim;  on  Aup:ust  25  a  score  of  earthquakes 
rapidly  lowered  the  level  600  feet,  the  lake  disappearing  from  the 
•  crater  to  reappear  the  next  day  spurting  up  through  fresh  earth- 
quake cracks  8  miles  distant,  destroying  many  acres  of  forest  uid. 
bleaching  thousands  of  ferns  with  dense  clouds  of  sulphuric-acid 
gas.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Hawaiian  Volcano 
Research  Association  jointlv  maintain  a  volcano  observatory  on  the 
rim  of  the  crater  in  the  Kilauea  section  for  the  study  of  yolcanisin. 

INCREASED  ATTENDANCE  AND  PUBLICITY. 

As  a  result  of  the  volcanic  activity  and  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  100,000  Hawaii  National  Park  fglders  by  the  Hawaii 
Tourist  Bureau,  a  greatly  increased  attendance  at  the  park  has  re- 
sulted, the  total  number  of  visitors  for  the  year  being  41,150  per- 
sons, compared  with  27,750  in  1922.  Much  favorable  publicity  has 
been  given  the  Hawaii  Park  through  the  valuable  cooperation  of  the 
several  newspapere  of  the  Islands  and  the  advertising  of  the  several 
steamship  lines,  both  interisland  and  those  from  the  mainland.  The 
Honolulu  post  office  prints  "  Visit  Hawaii  National  Park ;  oi>en  all 
year  "  on  700,000  pieces  of  first-class  mail  matter  each  month ;  the 
Hilo  post  office  similarly  marks  at  least  30,000  pieces  each  month. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Kilauea  Volcano  House  Co.  purchased  the 
(•rater  Hotel,  located  just  outside  the  park  entrance,  and  used  the 
material  to  build  two  cottages,  which  now  give  the  present  Kilauea 
Volcano  House  a  total  of  120  rooms.  Even  with  these  additional 
accommodations  the  hotel  has  been  filled  to  capacity  at  times  during 
the  past  season,  handling  successfully  a  record  attendance  of  nearly 
1,000  visitors  in  one  day.  The  hotel  company  now  has  under  coa- 
sideration  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  summer  camp.  The 
War  Department  maintains  the  Kilauea  military  camp  on  a  leased 
area  in  the  park  and  has  enabled  over  7,000  soldiers  from  Honolulu 
camps  to  enjoy  a  visit  to  this  volcanic  district  at  slight  personal 
expense.  The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  has  been  a  credit  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  their  department. 

ADDITIONAL  ROADS  AND  TRAILS  NEEDED. 

There  are  but  14  miles  of  good  auto  roads  inside  the  park  and 
additional  road  construction  is  essential  to  its  proper  development. 
The  Six  Crater  Trail  in  the  Kilauea  section,  a  10-mile  loop,  passing 
the  Thurston  Lava  Tube  and  10  craters  of  various  sizes,  2  of  which 
are  always  steaming,  should  be  developed  into  an  automobile  road. 
A  road  to  connect  the  Kilauea  and  the  Mauna  Loa  sections  should 
be  constructed.  The  organic  act  creating  the  park  authorized  the 
acquisition  of  a  right  of  way  for  this  road,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  a  location  survey  has  not  been  made,  and  until  this  is  done 
no  steps  can  be  taken  to  secure  the  right  of  way.  Further  trail 
(levelopment  in  all  three  sections  of  the  park  is  also  essential,  but 
before  extensive  road  or  trail  development  can  be  undertaken  the 
inhibition  limiting  appropriations  for  the  park  to  $10,000  annually 
must  be  removed  by  appropriate  legislative  action. 
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PARK  ENLARQEMENT  AND  PRIVATE  LAND  ACQUISITION. 

The  third  or  Haleakala  section  of  the  park  on  the  Island  of 
Maui  contains  approximately  21,150. acres  one-third  of  which  is  ter- 
ritorial land,  the  balance  held  in  private  ownership.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  this  privately  owned  land  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
necessary  before  development  of  this  section  can  be  undertaken. 
Hie  Kilauea  section  should  be  slightly  enlarged  to  include  such 
natural  features  as  the  Thurston  Lava  Tube,  the  fossil  footprints, 
and  the  Kau  petroglyps,  which  at  present  are  just  outside  the  present 
limits  of  the  section. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

In  spite  of  the  comparative  inacessibility  of  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  by  rail  and  automobile  highway  and  an  unusually  rainy  August, 
which  literally  closed  the  park  to  travel  as  result  of  the  heaviest 
precipitation  reported  in  47  years,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park 
has  exceeded  that  of  any  other  previous  season.  The  fact  that 
6,236  visitors  entered  the  park  this  year  as  compared  with  only 
1,385  visitors  in  1916  is  proof  that  Mesa  Verde  is  coming  into  its 
own  as  a  great  educational  park. 

CHANGES   IN  UTILITY  AND  SERVICE  AREAS  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Spruce  Tree  Camp  Hotel,  together  with  all  its  tents,  cottages, 
service  buildings,  etc.,  were  moved  to  a  new  location  overlooking 
Spiiice  Tree  and  Navajo  Canyons.  Accommodations  for  the  public 
could  not  be  enlarged  on  the  old  site,  and  with  the  increased  travel 
such  enlargement  and  improvement  was  greatly  needed.  Roads 
were  constructed  to  the  new  location,  and  in  laying  out  these  roads 
additional  space  has  been  added  to  the  public  camp  grounds.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  visitors  made  use  of  the  camp-ground  facilities,  which 
were  maintained  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  With  the  removal 
of  the  hotel  camp  to  its  new  site,  the  development  of  administrative 
headquarters  has  been  continued  along  approved  lines  and  the 
changes  made  are  a  great  improvement.  The  new  administration 
building  has  been  completed,  and  the  new  museum  building,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco,  is  undergoing  rapid 
construction.  These  units,  designed  after  the  style  of  building  of  the 
early  modern  Pueblo  Indians,  are  particularly  adapted  for  use  at 
Mesa  Verde  and  fit  in  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  park  so  well  as  to 
attract  special  commendation  from  park  visitors.  The  furniture, 
hand  carved  and  constructed  by  the  superintendent,  follows  the  old 
style  and  method  introduced  in  the  Southwest  by  the  early  Francis- 
can fathers  and  is  worthy  of  special  comment. 

MUSEUM  A  REALITY  AND  GIFTS. 

With  the  building  of  the  museum  have  come  many  additional  offers 
of  collections  made  long  ago  on  the  park  and  these  will  be  accepted 
and  installed  on  completion  of  the  building.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Sedgwick, 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  nas  generously  offered  to  finance  the  excavation 
of  one  of  the  Mesa  Ruins  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500,  the  collections 
made  to  be  placed  in  the  new  museum.  This  work  will  be  under- 
taken next  summer.    Another  generous  gift  is  that  of  $125  made  by 
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Miss  Martha  White,  of  New  York  Cit>',  for  the  purchase  of  hospital 
supplies  and  for  payment  of  doctor  bills  in  case  of  accidents  to  park 
employees. 

WATER  SUPPLY  SERIOUS  PROBLEM. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  and  unfailing  source  of  water  supply 
again  this  season  nearly  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  park  at  the 
heiglit  of  the  season.  On  July  3  all  construction  work  was  stopped 
and  labor  forces  and  teams  sent  from  tlie  park  in  an  effort  to  con- 
serve sufficient  water  to  supply  the  reasonable  needs  of  visitors.  The 
discovery  of  nearly  200  ancient  cliff-dweller  dams  in  a  small  canyon 
near  park  headq^uarters  has  given  a  clue  to  a  proper  plan  of  proce- 
dure. Two  additional  small  reservoirs  were  constructed  on  the  rim 
rock  at  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon  and  11  miles  of  gathering 
drainage  ditches  were  constructed  to  convey  flood  waters  to  the  reser- 
voirs. Additional  reservoirs  must  be  built  to  saturate  the  sandstone 
farther  back  from  the  seam  where  the  water  is  regained  after  a 
purifying  process  of  percolation  through  some  200  feet  of  sandstone. 
An  emergency  concrete  storage  tank  of  at  least  100,000  gallons  capac- 
ity must  be  constructed  above  lieadquarters  to  carry  the  park 
through  protracted  periods  of  drought.  This  storage  tank  can  be 
filled  m  early  spring  when  water  is  plentiful. 

ARCH/eOLOOICAL  AND  TRAIL  WORK. 

No  excavation  work  in  the  ruins  was  accomplished  this  season 
and  all  funds  available  for  this  work  will  be  used  in  repair  work 
to  offset  the  cumulative  damage  of  visitors'  hobnailed  boots  and  the 
elements.  The  Rock  Springs  Trail,  a  long-awaited  development 
constructed  this  year,  opens  up  the  greatest  group  of  ruins  in  the 
park  outside  the  Chapin  Mesa  group  and  makes  it  possible  to  patrol 
this  hitherto  inaccessible  portion  of  the  park.  Ajnong  the  larger 
ruins  on  this  trail  which  compare  favorably  with  the  well-known 
ruins  of  Chapin  Mesa  mav  be  mentioned  Spring  House,  Lon^ 
House,  Double  House,  Step  llouse,  Jug  House,  Kodak  House,  Ruin 
Sixteen,  and  Pinnacle  Tower  House.  The  Navajo  Canyon  Trail, 
improved  this  season,  passes  28  other  ruins  of  great  interest. 

ROADS  MUST  BE  SURFACED. 

The  Knife  Edge  Entrance  Road  was  completed  and  has  been  in 
use  for  over  two  months.  This  road  provides  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  drives  in  America,  as  it  commands  views  of  tremendous 
expanses  of  diversified  terrain  in  the  four  adjacent  States  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  as  from  an  airplane 
at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet.  Besides  widening  and  reducing  heavy 
grades  on  existing  roads,  the  surfacing  of  the  main  park  roads  so 
that  rains  will  not  close  the  park  in  the  middle  of  the  season  is  an 
essential  improvement  that  must  be  undertaken.  Constructed 
through  a  clayey  soil  and  unsurfaced,  the  roads  are  not  safe  to 
negotiate  in  bad  weather  because  of  the  extreme  grades,  sharp 
switchbacks,  and  turns,  and  narrowness  of  roadway. 
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APPROACH  ROAD  PROM  GALLUP,  N.  MBX.,  iMpORTAKT. 

During  the  past  season  stage  service  from  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Sante  Fe  Kailroad  was  inaugurated,  but  on 
account  of  unfavorable  weather  and  poor  condition  of  the  road  or 
more  nearly  lack  of  road  after  the  cloudbursts  of  August,  travel  by 
this  new  approach  was  very  small.  This  road  is  so  important  as 
an  avenue  of  travel  to  the  park  as  well  as  an  outlet  for  products 
of  the  great  Montezuma  Valley  in  southwestern  Colorado  and 
southeastern  Utah  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  express  herein  the  hope 
that  the  State  Highway  Commissions  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
will  give  consideration  to  placing  it  on  their  7  per  cent  road  systems 
in  order  that  Federal  aid  may  be  utilized  in  its  reconstruction  into 
a  standard  automobile  highway.  The  route  is  via  Shiprock,  N. 
Mex.,  and  Cortez,  Colo.,  and  is  largely  through  the  Navajo  and 
TJte  Indian  Reservations.  Under  decision  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, should  the  State  agree  and  comply  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Federal  highway  act,  the  entire  cost  of  that  portion  of  any 
public  highway  across  an  Indian  Reservation  may  be  paid  from 
the  funds  apportioned  under  the  act  to  the  State  within  which  the 
reservation  is  located,  but  the  State  must  make  provision  for  the 
upkeep  and  repair  thereof  as  in  other  cases.  Under  this  decision 
nearly  the  entire  cost  of  construction  of  the  Gallup-Cortez  Road 
could  be  met  by  Federal  funds. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME. 

The  saving  of  a  great  landscape  for  the  people  by  the  splendid 
gift  to  the  Nation  .of  the  lands  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Me.,  com- 
prising Lafayette  National  Park,  has  aroused  such  deep  interest  that 
farther  lands  of  importance  have  been  secured  and  motor  road  con- 
itruction  in  the  park  been  started  from  private  donations.  Congress, 
in  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  park,  increased  the 
appropriation  for  its  maintenance  and  protection  from  $25,000  to 
|k),000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  ROAD. 

A  motor  road  to  the  summit  of  Cadillac  Mountain,  the  greatest 
elevation  near  the  sea  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  is  projected,  and  1  mile, 
to  a  splendid  point  of  view,  has  been  constructed  with  funds  pri- 
vately contributed.  From  this  point  another  projected  road  will 
I  extend  to  Bubble  Pond,  then  skirting  the  side  of  Pemetic  Mountain 
to  the  foot  of  Jordan  Pond,  a  distance  of  4  miles.  On  condition  that 
an  appropriation  will  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  the 
summit  road,  promise  of  private  contribution  to  complete  the  4 
miles  of  projected  road  to  Jordan  Pond  has  been  made.  It  is  hoped 
that  Congress  by  such  appropriation  will  enable  acceptance  of  this 

Snerous  gift.  From  a  national  standpoint  there  will  be  nothing 
» the  Cadillac  Mountain  road  accessible  to  our  eastern  motorists, 
to  whom  it  will  be  a  boon  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  the  only  road 
proposed  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  in  the  island  chain ;  the  other 
mountain  tops  will  be  reached  by  trails  only  and  left  in  native 
mildness. 
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A  system  of  bridle  paths  and  roads  for  saddle  horse  use  is  also 
being  constructed  in  tne  section  west  of  Jordan  Pond  and  Eagle 
Lake  which,  when  completed,  will  be  over  20  miles  in  length  and  will 
cover  representative  portions  of  the  park  landscape. 

FEDERAL  OBUQATIONS. 

Wliile  but  little  has  as  yet  been  done  by  the  Federal  GovernmenlJ 
in  the  development  of  the*  park,  its  use  by  the  pexjple  resorting  to  i\ 
has  been  great.    The  park  is  a  potential  source  of  enjoyment  an^ 
interest  to  many  thousands  of  people  annually,  but  large  app 
priations,  annually,  are  needed  to  provide  for  camping  grounds  with! 
proper  water  supply  and  sanitary  facilities  for  the  incoming  throngs 
of  motor  campers,  for  construction  of  foot  paths  and  mountain  traiiS|[ 
and  for  greater  protection  of  the  park's  splendid  forests. 

The  use  of  the  ocean  as  a  recreational  feature,  in  connection  with' 
the  park,  is  increasing  rapidly  and  promises  to  become  an  element 
of  great  delight  for  park  visitors. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARK. 

A  very  satisfactory  amount  of  constructive  work  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  during  the  year,  in 
eluding  a  rearrangement  of  the  park  personnel  into  an  effective 
and  economical  organization  which  is  giving  excellent  service;  a 
systematic  working  plan  for  the  routine  activities  of  the  park;  the 
putting  into  effect  of  a  detailed  cost  account  system;  a  course  of 
instruction  to  attendants  and  other  bathhouse  employees  handling 
bathers;  a  complete  physical  examination  of  all  bathhouse  em- 
ployees at  regular  intervals,  the  reports  becoming  a  matter  of 
record ;  a  system  of  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  water  from 
the  springs  on  the  park,  and  the  adoption  of  necessary  public  health 
measures  over  the  entire  park  area  to  prevent  soil  pollution  and 
the  breeding  of  mosauitoes. 

The  old  free  bathnouse  was  condemned  and  demolished  during 
the  year.  Two  modem  comfort  stations  on  the  Central  Avenue 
front  were  practically  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  filling  a 
long-felt  need. 

llie  historic  Arlington  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
year  and  a  flood  occurred,  causing  heavy  financial  damage,  happily, 
thouffh,  with  no  loss  of  life.  The  exaggerated  reports  spread 
broadcast  as  to  the  effects  of  the  flood  materially  affected  the  at- 
tendance and  business  of  the  resort,  although  bathing  was  inter- 
fered with  for  one  day  only. 

GOVERNMENT  FREE  BATHHOUSE  AND  CLINIC. 

A  total  of  3,885  persons  bathed  in  the  Government  free  bath- 
house during  tne  year,  receiving  57,553  baths.  Of  the  individuals 
receiving  baths,  2,743  were  new  applicants.  The  total  number  of 
baths  given  in  all  bathhouses  was  667,212. 

A  total  of  3,389  persons  were  examined  and  treated  in  the  free 
clinic  during  the  year.  Of  these,  1,905  were  venereal  and  1,484 
nonvenereal  cases.  The  total  number  of  treatments  and  examina- 
tions given  was  49,130.  The  course  of  instruction  for  physicians 
was  continued  and  36  have  now  completed  it. 
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PAY  BATHHOUSES. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Lamar,  the  last  bathhouse  site  on  the 
*  Row  •  •  has  been  occupied.  The  Pythian  Bathhouse  and  Sanitarium, 
a  coloi^ed  institution  of  the  park,  was  completed  and  placed  in 
operation. 

The  total  profits  reported  by  17  bathhouses  were  $101,171.28. 
Three  bathhouses  reported  a  deficit  for  the  year.  The  total  baths 
sold  were  695,844,  while  the  total  baths  given  were  608,406,  showing 
a  heavy  loss  through  redemption  of  paid  baths. 

SANITATION  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  MEASURES. 

A  course  of  instruction  was  given  bath  attendants  during  the 
year,  the  subjects  covered  being  general  and  personal  hygiene,  the 
operation  of  the  bath,  first  aid,  ethics  and  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  complete  physical  examination  was  made  of  all  employees 
of  the  bathhouses  and  health  cards  issued  to  each  of  them.  This 
examination  was  continued  at  regular  intervals  during  the  year 
and  the  results  noted  on  the  individual  health  cards.  No  attendant 
is. permitted  to  work  unless  free  from  all  communicable  diseases. 

MOUNT  M'KINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  from  Anchorage  on 
the  coast  to  Fairbanks  in  the  interior,  the  Mount  McKinley  National 
Park,  whith  offers  in  the  tremendous  uplift  of  Mount  McKinley, 
altitude  20,300  feet,  the  climax  of  iVJaskan  sccnerj'',  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  tourist  travel  on  Alaska.  Several  large  parties,  including 
the  presidential  party,  numbering  70  persons,  and  the  congressional 
party,  numbering  65  persons,  came  to  the  very  gates  of  the  park,  but 
were  unable  to  enter  because  of  the  lack  of  roads  and  accommoda- 
tions. While  a  permit  was  given  last  winter  to  operate  a  pack  and 
saddle  train  service  into  the  park,  under  which  three  camps  wei-e  to 
be  established  extending  50  miles  into  the  park  from  the  railroad  at 
McKinley  Park  station,  only  one  camp  was  operated,  this  being  at 
Savage  River,  12  miles  from  the  railroad.  The  difficulty  of  travel 
bv  saddle  and  pack  horse  and  the  primitive  accommodations  avail- 
able deterred  all  except  the  most  hardy  visitors  from  making  a  purely 
park  trip.  The  number  of  persons  actually  to  make  a  park  trip  this 
year  was  34,  as  compared  to  7  in  1922. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  PARK. 

Tlie  Brooklyn  Dail}"  Eagle  party,  numbering  70  persons,  which 
was  specially  organized  as  the  result  of  an  invitation  from  your  pred- 
ecessor to  assist  in  the  dedication  of  the  park,  was  one  of  the  largest 
parties  to  visit  Alaska.  On  instructions  from  you  the  formal  dedi- 
catory exercises  for  the  park  were  held  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  the  park  on  July  9.  Plans  had  been  made  to  transport  the  party 
to  Savage  River,  at  which  point  the  dedication  services  were  to  have 
teen  held,  but  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  trip  this  plan  was 
abandoned,  the  services  being  held  at  the  entrance  to  the  park.  A 
mountain-sheep  barbecue  served  in  the  open  air  followed  the  cere- 
Daonies.  The  formal  speech  of  dedication  was  made  by  William  V. 
Hester,  jr.,  son  of  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  who 
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declared  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  to  be  formally  dedicated 
to  its  rightful  owners,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  | 

THB  GAME  SITUATION.  ' 

Although  the  park  was  created  primarily  for  protection  of  its  vast 
herds  of  caribou,  mountain  sheep,  and  other  game,  the  law  creating 
the  park  permits  mining  and  prospecting,  and  prospectors  and  miners 
in  the  park  may  take  and  kill  thei-ein  so  much  game  or  birds  as  may 
be  needed  for  their  actual  needs  when  short  of  food,  but  m  no  case  arc 
animals  or  birds  permitted  to  be  killed  for  sale  or  removal  therefrom 
or  wantonly.  There  have  been  a  large  number  of  prospectors  in  the 
park  during  the  year,  and  it  is  reported  by  the  superintendent  that 
most  of  these  prospectors  do  not  observe  the  rules  and  wantonly  kill 
game  for  themselves  and  dogs.  On  a  recent  trip  through  the  park  tb« 
superintendent  reported  evidences  of  many  recent  and  wanton  kill- 
ings, and  as  a  result  only  300  mountain  sheep  had  been  counted, 
whereas  on  previous  trips  never  less  than  800  sheep  could  be  counted. 
The  game  supply  of  the  park  is  still  large,  but  the  game  is  being 
driven  back  from  the  trail  through  the  park,  and  if  the  present  rate 
of  destruction  continues  the  object  for  which  the  park  was  created 
will  be  defeated.  It  is  impossible  to  cope  with  this  situation  on  the 
small  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  now  granted  for  the  park,  as 
this  permits  the  employment  of  only  the  superintendent  and  one 
ranger.  Prospecting  is  widespread  and  travel  is  difficult  through 
this  area  of  2,645  square  miles. 

COOPERATION  OP  ALASKA  ROAD  COMMISSION. 

The  construction  of  a  road  into  the  park  and  the  extension  there- 
from of  a  good  trail  across  it  is  the  park's  greatest  need.  In  this 
connection  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  for  the  splendid  co* 
operation  given  the  service  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission,  which 
has  prepared  a  project  covering  this  road  and  trail.  During  the 
current  year  the  commission  is  spending  $5,000  on  a  permanent 
park  road  from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  station  to  the  park 
boundary  at  the  head  of  Hines  Creek.  During  last  season  the  com- 
mission expended  nearly  $2,000  in  brushing  out  the  trail  across 
the  park  via  Sable,  Polychrome,  Highway,  and  Thorofare  Passes  to 
the  foot  of  Muldrow  Glacier,  then  down  the  McKinley  River,  pass- 
ing  out  of  the  park  at  Wonder  Lake  and  on  to  Kantishna  poet 
office.  At  confusing  points  the  trail  was  tripoded  and  eight  tents 
wnth  small  stoves  were  erected  at  about  10-mile  intervals  for  shelter. 
Mile  posts  were  erected  and  sign  posts  placed  at  principal  points. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  real  progress  in  the  improvement  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  Park,  made  possible  oy  the  appropriation  of  $50,000 
granted  by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1924.  An  adequate  water  and 
sanitation  system  has  been  installed  within  the  appropriated  sums 
of  $38,878,  "the  ranger  force  was  enlarged,  the  grove  of  sequoias 
better  protected,  camp  grounds  extended,  and  many  other  long- 
delayed  improvements  were  effected. 

The  size  of  the  park,  4  square  miles,  is  no  index  either  of  its  use* 
fulness  to  the  public  or  of  the  problems  involved  in  its  maintenance 
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and  development,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  surrounding  private 
holdings.  An  excellent  State  highwav  on  a  6  per  cent  grade  runs 
Uirou^  the  park  to  the  large  lumbering  operations  at  Hume; 
several  summer  resorts  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp  are  near  bv,  wliile  the 
160-acre  summer  colony  of  Wilsonia  is  entirely  within  its  \)oundaries. 
Only  a  continuance  of  appropriations  on  a  comparatively  liberal 
scale  will  permit  the  park  to  keep  pace  with  a  patronage  which  has 
risen  from  1,773  visitors  in  1908  to  50,456  in  1922  but  has  dropped 
back  to  46^0  in  1923. 

When  The  General's  Highway  joins  this  park  with  Giant  Forest 
it  will  come  into  full  usefulness  as  one  of  the  principal  links  in  that 
chain  of  scenic  spots  which  will  eventually  oind  the  Sequoia  and 
Grant  Parks  with  the  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  California's  High  Sierra.  Meanwhile  the  protection  of  the 
sequoia  ^rove  and  the  large  number  of  visitors  make  demands  which 
can  not  be  neglected. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  S.  DAK. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  year  in  the  Wind  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  was  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  its  visi- 
tors, which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this  park  as  an  objective 
in  transcontinental  travel.  With  the  progressive  development  being 
made  in  the  Custer  State  Park  to  the  north  and  the  highway  im- 
provements in  the  Black  Hills,  the  lack  of  material  improvements 
in  Wind  Cave  National  Park  to  meet  the  increasing  use  being  made 
of  it  is  becoming  noticeable  and  a  matter  of  unfavorable  comment. 

More  funds  should  be  made  available  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  park.  Several  new  buildings  and  ad- 
ditional equipment  are  very  much  needed.  The  entire  park  appro- 
priation has  been  for  the  past  several  years  but  $7,500  annually, 
while  the  revenues  have  amounted  annually  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  appropriation.  For  the  current  jrear  the  appropriation  was  in- 
creased to  $10,000,  but  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  visi- 
tors this  season  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  construction  of  some 
aaall  buildings  and  to  dispense  with  needed  equipment  and  improve- 
ments, the  funds  thus  released  being  used  to  employ  additional  tem- 
jwrary  rangers  required  for  guide  duty.  An  adequate  electric  light- 
ing system  for  the  cave  is  an  urgent  necessity  and  a  special  appro- 
priation should  be  made  for  its  purchase  and  installation. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK.  UTAH. 

Zion  National  Park  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  national 

Eirk  to  be  visited  by  the  late  President.  As  a  member  of  President 
arding's  party,  you  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  its  wonderful 
imtural  attractions.  Perhaps  stimulated  by  the  President's  visit,  the 
;l»rk  has  enjoyed  greatly  increased  travel,  visitors  coming  from  prac- 
tically every  State  and  from  several  foreign  countries. 

Under  a  franchise  negotiated  with  the  Utah  Parks  Co.,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tomist  accommodations  and  facilities  in  Zion 
I  National  Park  to  a  high  standard  seems  assured.  Plans  prepared  by 
I  tile  architect  of  the  company,  Mr.  Gilbert  S.  Underwood,  of  Los 
^Angeles,  were  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  Washing- 
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ton,  who  praised  the  good  taste  shown  in  planning  the  building  to 
harmonize  with  its  wonderful  surroundings.  Work  will  be  pushed  on 
the  construction  of  the  hotel  in  order  that  it  may  be  open  for  the  1924 
season.  The  Utah  Parks  Co.  is  interested  not  alone  in  the  Zion 
National  Park  but  in  the  development  of.  the  scenic  southwestern 
Utah  section,  having  taken  over  and  completed  the  new  hotel  in 
Cedar  City,  now  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Union  Pacifc 
System,  and  also  planning  to  erect  a  hotel  on  the  rim  of  Bryce  Can- 
yon. Plans  also  provide  for  the  installation  of  a  modern  automobile 
transportation  system.  With  the  impi-ovement  of  roads,  this  section, 
because  of  its  magnificient  and  gorgeously  colored  scenery,  is  destined 
for  one  of  the  biggest  tourist  developments  that  the  United  States  has 
known. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Government  doing  its 
share  in  this  big  development.  Congress  granted  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation of  $133,000  for  road  and  trail  construction  within  Zion 
National  Park,  including  $40,000  for  the  construction  of  a  bri^e  on 

Sublic  land  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  cix)ssing  the  Virgin 
iver,  near  Springdale,  Utah,  which  will  permit  of  a  short  cut  into 
Arizona,  reducing  the  distance  to  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  by  23  miles.    The  land  on  which  the  bridge  is  to  be 
constructed  is  to  be  donated  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
and  county  are  to  construct  the  10  miles  of  connecting  road.    Under 
the  appropriation  the  existing  4  miles  of  road  in  the  park  will  be 
reconstructed  and  surfaced  with  shale  and  the  road  will  be  extended 
4  utiles  to  the  Narrows.    The  contract  for  this  I'oad  work,  has  been 
let  and  it  will  be  rushed  to  completion  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  when  operations  will  least  interfere  with  travel  and  danger^ 
to  visitors  from  rock  slides,  and  the  handling  of  explosives  will  be  i 
reduced  to  a  minimum.    Trails  to  the  east  and  west  rims  will  also  be] 
constructed  to  give  access  to  the  park  land  above  the  canyon,  whidi  j 
itself  is  of  exceptional  scenic  character.  | 

Some  sanitation  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  present  public  i 
camp  ground,  but  with  the  increased  patronage  which  is  sure  to: 
result  these  camp  grounds  must  be  greatly  expanded.  Because  of  the ' 
sandy  soil  and  the  narrow  floor  of  the  canyon,  the  problem  of  provid-  ' 
ing  adequate  camp  grounds  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  satisfactorily 
solve. 

All  in  all,  the  future  of  Zion  National  Park,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  national  park  system,  is  decidedly  bright,  for  it  is  destined  to 
play  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
entire  southwestern  Utah  section. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

During  the  year  the  city  of  Sulphur,  which  adjoins  Piatt  National 
Park,  continued  its  cooperation  in  every  way  possible  in  helping 
the  park  serve  the  thousands  of  visitors-  Records  show  that  470,  841 
people  entered  the  park  gates,  but  as  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
repeated  their  visits  from  day  to  day,  117,710  individuals  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  estimate  of  the  travel.  The  park  is  a  focal  point  for 
motor  travel  from  all  the  southern  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  popularity  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort  is  increasing  yearly* 
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Little  in  the  way  of  extensive  improvements  has  been  made,  and 
to  properly  care  for  the  increased  patronage  there  is  needed  larger 
annual  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  camp  grounds,  sewer, 
water,  and  light  systems,  and  for  general  sanitation.  The  park  roads 
were  not  constructed  for  automobile  traffic ;  they  are  narrow  and  heed 
to  be  widened  and  resurfaced. 

In  March,  Robert  G.  Morris  was  appointed  superintendent,  vice 
Thomas  Ferris. 

The  wild  animals  maintained  under  fence  in  the  park  were  added 
to,  five  fawns  being  added  to  the  deer  herd  and  a  baby  elk  was  born 
in  the  park. 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Although  Congress  a. year  ago  removed  the  inhibition  against  an 
appropriation  of  more  than  $5,000  annually  for  Lassen  Volcanic 
\  National  Park,  the  service  has  not  been  able  to  submit  necessary  esti- 
•  .mates  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  Congress  for  initial 
J  development  of  the  park  because  of  the  present  national  policy  of 
]  retrenchment  where  new  projects  are  concerned.  In  anticipation 
:  of  the  time  when  such  estimates  can  be  submitted  the  chief  civil 
'  engineer  of  the  service  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  entire  area 
^  late  in  the  summer  of  1922  and  submitted  a  comprehensive  report 
'  covering  the  needs  of  the  park. 

In  order  that  surveys  for  a  j)ark  road  system  could  be  undertaken, 

the  California  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  at  the  urgent  rec[uest 

of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Association,  appropriated 

$8,000  from  State  funds  for  these  surveys  to  be  used  in  conjunction 

with  the  service's  appropriation  of  $3,000. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  on  the  service's  future  pro- 

;gram  is  the  early  development  of  this  park  to  open  it  up  to  travel. 

Its  magnificent  combination  of  nature's  offerings,  including  the  only 

.  active  volcano  in  continental  United  States,  cinder  cones,  hot  springs, 

^jnud  geysers,  ice  caves,  majestic  canyons,  forests,  mountain  lakes 

I  and  streams,  when  accessible  are  bound  to  attract  great  interest  from 

:,  the  touring  public. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

SuUys  Hill  Park,  comprising  only  780  acres,  is  not  actively  admin- 

^  istered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  no  funds  having  been  made 

^1  available  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.    The  reservation  is  utilized 

primarily  as  a  game  preserve  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sui'vey, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  such  is  a  very  important  factor 

in  preserving  the  wild  life  indigenous  of  the  region.    The  park  is 

d,  however,  by  local  people  for  recreational  purposes,  although 

h  uae  is  incidental  to  its  larger  and  more  important  use  as  a  ^ame 

iieaerve.    The  park  is  not  of  national  park  caliber,  and  its  designa- 

'  m  as  such  should  be  ended  and  its  elimination  from  the  national 

rk  system  accomplished  by  appropriate  legislation. 

WORK  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  an- 
i^^'tiquities,  approvecl  June  8,  1906,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  ^^  in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
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historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  be  national  monuments,  and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels 
of  land,  the  limits  of  which  in  all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the 
smallest  area  compatible  with  the  proper  care  and  management  of 
the  objects  to  be  protected."  Under  this  provision  of  law  28  na- 
tional monuments  nave  been  created  and  placed  under  tlie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  their  active  adminis- 
tration and  protection  by  the  National  Park  Service.  These  are 
listed  on  page  94  and  give  an  idea  of  their  widespread  location 
throughout  the  West  and  in  Alaska. 

The  tremendous  travel  to  the  national  parks  has  resulted  in  a  large 
increase  in  visitors  to  the  national  monuments,  which  form  interest- 
ing accents  in  transcontinental  and  interpark  travel  and  are  places 
to  which  local  residents  foregather.  The  Petrified  Forest  National 
Monument  in  Arizona  this  year  has  seen  45,475  visitors,  the  Muir 
Woods  National  Monument  in  California  91,253  visitors,  and  the 
Casa  Grande  National  Monument  in  Arizona  0,787  visitors.  Thi 
total  number  of  visitors  to  the  national  monuments  for  which  records 
are  available  amounts  to  212,826  people. 

The  monuments  contain  our  choicest  historic  and  scientific  exhibits 
nationally  owned,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  important  to  give  them 
adequate  protection  from  vandalism  and  other  depredations.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  receiving  annually  the  sum  of  $12,500  for 
their  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance,  which  must  pay 
the  salary  of  the  custodians,  the  signing  of  the  monuments,  and 
other  details  of  repair  and  maintenance.  Wilh  the  exception  of  three 
custodians  of  monuments  which  require  their  entire  time,  the  other 
custodians  serve  for  the  nominal  salary  of  $12  a  vear.  This  gives 
them  a  Federal  appointment  and  clothes  them  with  legal  authority 
to  make  arrests  and  otherwise  enforce  the  regulations.  One  of  the 
most  important  accomplishments  of  our  care  of  these  areas  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  their  practically  complete  signing  hy 
posting  of  warning  and  guiding  signs.  That  this  had  beneficial 
effect  is  shown  by  the  better  care  taken  by  visitors  in  safeguarding 
the  monument  exhibits.  The  placing  of  warning  signs  in  conspicu- 
ous locations  has  also  had  the  effect  of  nullifying  pleas  of  vandals 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rules  for  the  protection  of  the 
exhibits. 

The  Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  near  San  Francisco,  contain- 
ing the  only  nationally  owned  stands  of  the  wonderful  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  the  California  redwood,  requires  a  resident  custodian 
to  make  daily  patrols,  supplemented  on  Sundays  and  holidays  by 
additional  assistants  to  handle  the  large  throngs  crowding  the  monu- 
ment on  these  days.  For  the  first  time  during  the  past  year  this 
monument  has  received  proper  protection.  Our  patrolling  forces 
have  been  constantly  on  the  alert  to  impress  careless  and  thbughtleas 
visitors  with  the  fact  that  littering  the  grounds  with  trash  and 
breaking  shrubs  only  spoils,  the  enjoyment  of  the  monument  for 
others,  with  the  result  the  appearance  of  the  monument  grounds  has 
been*  greatly  ilnproVed  during  the  past  year.  With  such  improTe- 
meilts  as  our  small  momilnent  funds  enabled  us  to  work  otft  I  am 
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J^lad  to  say  that  the  administration  of  this  area  has  been  very  satis- 
actory  to  me. 

In  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  the  National  Geographic 
Society  has  been  continuiiig  its  excavation  and  exploration  work 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Neil  M.  Judd,  curator  of  the 
National  Museum  and  director  of  this  field  expedition.  The  School 
of  American  Besearch  at  Santa  Fe  has  also  for  several  years,  under 
permit  from  the  department,  been  doing  some  excavation  work  there, 
confining  its  activities  to  one  largfe  ruin,  Chettro  Kettle. 

The  area  giving  us  perhaps  the  largest  amount  of  trouble  in  pro- 
tecting is  the  Petrified  Forest  NationsQ  Monument.  For  many  years 
we  permitted  visitors  to  pick  up  chips  lying  on  the  grouna  not 
weighing  in  the  aggregate  more  than  a  few  pounds,  but  experience 
finally  compelled  me  withdrawal  of  this  permission  altogether.  In- 
stead of  limiting  their  souvenirs  to  a  choice  piece  of  small  size, 
visitors  would  too  often  hide  in  their  cars  pieces  weighing  many 
pounds,  which,  unfortunately  also,  too  often  were  thrown  away  after 
the  thriU  of  acquisition  had  subsided  and  the  load  was  getting  too 
heavy  for  the  automobile  to  carry,  so  that  fine  good-sized  pieces  of 
petrmed  wood  were  found  for  many  miles  along  the  roads  leading 
from  the  monument.  Many  of  the  wonderful  petrified  trunks  of 
trees  lying  on  the  ground  were  also  attacked  by  hammer  and  chisel, 
scarring  and  marring  them ;  all  this  was  to  the  irreparable  damage 
of  the  forest.  The  experiment  of  having  a  patrolling  ranger  in  the 
monument  did  not  wox'k  out,  because  it  was  difficult  to  find  anyone 
with  a  sufficient  sense  of  responability  without  constant  supervision 
to  devote  his  time  to  effective  patrolling.  For  many  years  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nelson,  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  at  Adamana,  the  entrance 
station  to  the  monument,  had  acted  as  custodian  at  a  nominal  salary, 
due  to  his  great  interest  in  this  national  monument.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  daily  patrol  by  a  ranger  was  impracticable,  Mr.  Nel- 
son was  fortunately  ux  the  position,  through  sale  of  his  properties, 
to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  the  forest  area  himself,  where  at 
a  regular  ranker  salary  he  has  been,  during  the  past  summer,  doing 
exceUent  work  in  keeping  depredations  to  the  minimum.  Due  to 
his  tactful  handling  oi  the  visitors  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  take 
court  action  in  any  case  thus  far,  but  his  monthly  reports  have  shown 
many  tons  of  petrified  wood  taken  away  from  visitors  that  had  been 
gathered  in  contravention  of  existing  regulations. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  housing  venerable  ruins 
are  the  Casa  Grande  and  Tumacacori  National  Monuments  in  Ari- 
sona.  Both  of  these  monuments  are  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Frank  Pinkley,  who  lives  within  the  Casa  Grande  Monument 
area,  and  whose  personal  supervision  of  these  monuments  and  per- 
sonal explanations  to  the  large  crowds  of  visitors  made  the  value  of 
these  reUcs  historically  to  the  United  States  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. A  personal  tribute  to  his  indefatigable  efforts  was  the  action 
of  the  AxizooA  Legislature  at  the  past  session  in  donating  $1,000 
toward  repair  work  of  the  Tumacacori  Mission.  Gradually  this 
splendid  old  structure  will,  we  hope,  be  restored  to  its  original 
form,  •     »     • 

The  sUkall  ^Useimik  constructed  during  the  past  year  in  Casa 
Gtand^^  and'  gTfHdtially  beings  filled  with'  interestmg  oKhibite  typi(ifd 
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of  the  areas  involved,  has  received  much  praise.  Eventually  this 
museum  will  be  developed  into  one  of  the  most  renowned  places  in 
the  Southwest  desert  region  where  relics  of  prehistoric  inhabitants 
of  the  region  and  of  the  missionary  days  may  be  viewed.  The 
grounds  of  both  these  monuments  were  kept  clean  and  pleasant  to 
the"  eye. 

For  a  number  of  years  Gran  Quivira,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Spanish  ruins  in  the.  Southwest,  containing  also  some 
pueblo  ruins,  has  lain  dormant  without  any  work  on  it.  This  past 
summer,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  School  of  American  Re- 
search, some  clearing  out  of  the  ruins  was  undertaken  and  the  entire 
ruin  area  fenced  to  keep  out  cattle  and  sheep.  During  the  next  few 
years  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  assistance  of  this  cooperative  body 
these  ruins  can  be  further  excavated,  explored,  and  restored  so  that 
they  may  take  their  proper  place  as  educational  exhibits  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  treasured  of  the  historic  monuments  of  the  South- 
west is  El  Morro,  a  huge  sandstone  rock  jutting  out  of  the  plains, 
containing  historic  inscriptions  carved  by  early  Spanish  explorers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  These  give  it  the  popular 
name  of  Inscription  Rock.  As  these  inscriptions  are  the  most 
precious  exhibits  of  the  monument,  great  care  for  their  preservation 
IS  necessary.  In  the  past  vandals  had  carved  their  names  in  the 
soft  sandstone,  and  even  sometimes  through  the  inscriptions,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  regular  daily  patrol  of  the  monument 
grounds  available.  Several  years  ago  the  service  had  the  most  of 
these  modern  inscriptions  erased  and  then  had  placed  a  cedar  guard 
rail  around  those  inscriptions  that  could  be  reached  from  the  ground, 
planting  yucca,  cacti,  and  other  spiked  desert  growth  between  the 
rail  and  the  inscriptions.  This  has  served  to  keep  vandalism  to  a 
minimum.  There  were  but  three  cases  this  summer,  and  the  three 
men  who  had  carved  their  names  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  were 
required  to  return  and  erase  them.  Repairs  to  fences  around  the 
monument,  gates,  and  warning  signs  were  attended  to,  and  the  monu- 
ment kei)t  in  an  attractive  sanitary  condition. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  testing  of  various  fluids  which 
by  impregnating  the  rock  are  claimed  to  prevent  weathering,  and  if 
any  one  of  these  turns  out  satisfactorily  it  is  believed  it  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  prolonging  the  life  or  altogether  preserving  these  won- 
derful inscriptions. 

In  the  Sitka  National  Monument  in  Alaska  the  wonderful  old 
totem  poles,  forming  its  chief  historic  exhibit,  were  painted  and 
repaired  when  necessary,  and  the  monument  generally  kept  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

In  the  Montezuma  Castle  National  Monument  in  Arizona  $300 
was  spent  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Custodian  Martin  L. 
Jackson  and  Frank  Pinkley  of  the  Casa  Grande^  who  attended  to  the 
most  important  work  themselves  in  the  underpmning  and  strength- 
ening of  some  of  the  walls  which  were  threatening  to  disintegrate. 
The  trails  were  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  altogether  the  monu- 
ment was  in  better  shape  throughout  the  year  than  it  had  been  for 
years.  Unfortunately  in  this  monument  vandals  occasionally  also 
dig  for  treasure  or  relics  at  times  when  it  is  not  possible  for  the  cu9- 
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todian  to  be  there,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  catch 
some  of  these  parties  at  work  in  order  that  an  example  may  be  made 
of  them  as  a  warning  to  others. 

Protection  and  maintenance  of  all  the  other  national  monuments 
has  been  carried  on  where  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  has  necessitated 
a  local  custodian;  particularly  in  the  Pinnacles  National  Monument, 
Colorado  National  Monument,  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  and 
Devils  Tower  National  Monument  has  good  progress  been  made. 

Reports  of  the  custodians  of  the  individual  national  monuments 
are  printed  in  Appendix  C. 

•    LEGISLATION. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  legislation  affecting  the 
national  parks  considered  in  Congress  since  the  preparation  of  the 
sixth  annual  report.  The  text  of  new  laws  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix D  of  the  report. 

PARK  BILLS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW. 

The  Interior  Depjartment  appropriation  act  of  January  24,  1923,^ 
carried  appropriations  amounting  to  $1,690,330  for  the  National 
Park  Service  in  Washington  and  for  the  administration,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  improvement  of  the  various  national  parks  and 
jnonuxQents. 

The  act  of  February  28,  1923,^  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  an 
exchange  of  lands  with  owners  of  private  land  holdings  within 
Glacier  National  Park,"  empowered  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
obtain  for  the  United  States  complete  title*  to  any  or  all  of  the  pri- 
vate holdings  within  Glacier  National  Park  by  exchanging  for  them 
other  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Montana  of  equal  value. 

S.  J.  Kes.  270,  signed  by  the  President  March  2,  1923,^  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  concerning  lands  devised  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  late  Joseph  Battel!,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont," 
provided  that  the  United  States  decline  to  accept  the  lands  in  Ver- 
mont offered  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Battell  for  national  park  puiposes, 
and  discharaed  the  estate  of  Joseph  Battell  from  any  obligation  to 
the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  devise  of  the  land. 

The  deficiency  act  of  March  4,  1923,*  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$133,000  for  the  building  of  roads  and  trails  in  Zion  National  Park, 
including  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Virgin  Kiver  on 
public  lands  outside  the  park, 

NEW  BILLS  INTRODUCED  BUT  NOT  ENACTED  BEFORE  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAST 

SESSION. 

H.  R.  18385,  "A  bill  to  transfer  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  to  the  Colorado  National 
Forest,  Colo.,"  was  introduced  December  13,  1922.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  reservoir  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  now  within  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  adja- 
cent to  the  Colorado  National  Forest. 


^PubUc  Nou  996,  67th  Conff.     Bee  p.  184. 

'  Pablle  Na  453.  67th  Cdng.     See  p.  187. 

*  Public  Rcsolutioii  No.  97.  67th  Conff.     See  p.  187. 

«PDblic  No.  548,  67th  Cong. 
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Other  bills  were  introduced  for  the  creation  of  the  Appalachia 
National  Park,  Va.,  and  the  Lincoln  National  Park^  Ky -Tenn-Va, 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS. 

Presidential  proclamations  affecting  national  monuments  were 
issued  as  follows : 

October  21,  1922,"  creating  the  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument, 
S.  Dak.,  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

January  24,  1923,®  creating  the  Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument, 
N.  Mex.,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

March  2,  1923,^  establishing  the  Hovenweep  National  Monument, 
Utah-Colo.,  placed  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  . 

May  31,  1923,®  establishing  the  Pipe  Spring  National  Monument 
Ariz.,  placed  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

May  7,  1923,^  increasing  the  area  of  the  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment, Calif. 

October  14,  1922,^®  establishing  the  Timpanogos  Cave  National 
Monument,  Utah,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

June  8, 1923,*^  establishing  the  Bryce  Canyon  National  Monument, 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

March  2, 1923,*^  establishing  the  Mound  City  Group  National  Mon- 
ument, Ohio,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

Executive  orders  affecting  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
were  issued  as  follows: 

October  23,  1922,"  withdrawal  of  lands  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  pending  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  for  their 
proper  disposition.  Tliese  lands  v/ithdrawn  in  the  interest  of  the 
proposed  Wonderland  National  Park  or  Monument. 

December  28,  1922,^*  modifying  proclamation  of  January  31, 1914, 
reserving  2,050.43  acres  in  Arizona  for  the  Papago  Sagnaro  National 
Monument  by  eliminating  certain  sections,  tnus  reducing  the  area 
of  the  monument  to  1,940.43  acres. 

March  2,  1923,^*^  amending  order  of  January  13,  1922  (No.  3617), 
by  including  additional  lands  in  the  withdrawal  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 
Alaska,  and  to  protect  a  right  of  way  for  a  proposed  road  into  the 
park. 

September  5,  1923,^®  modifying  proclaim '^^*i'"*  of  September  24, 
1918,  establishing  the  Katmai  National  V  t^laska,  to  Aimi* 

nate  tract  of  land  to  the  end  that  a  f  ^-  i^riiut  may  be 

granted. 


"  No.  1641.  See >  188. 

•No.  1650.  Seep.  188. 

T  No.  1654.  Seep.  189. 

•No.  1663.  Seep.  IM. 

•  No.  1660.  f- 
^  No.  1640 
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IN  CONCLUSION. 

This  concludes  the  brief  presentation  of  the  operations  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  National  Park  Service  during  the  past  year.  I 
consider  the  showing  made  a  fine  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
and  value  of  the  national  park  system  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  1,500,000  visitors  this  past  season  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  compared  with  356,000  in  1916,  proves  its  national  popu- 
larity. It  also  conclusively  evidences  permanent  redirection  of  inter- 
est of  the  American  people  in  their  national  scenic  possessions,  a 
result  the  service  started  to  achieve  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  its 
creation.  It  has  been  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  render  such  service 
to  these  our  guests  as  would  enable  them  to  get  the  fullest  measure 
of  enjoyment  and  recreation  out  of  their  visits,  and  we  have  done  our 
very  best  to  have  them  leave  satisfied  and  content.  For  the  greater 
part  we  have  been  successful,  but  we  have  also  met  with  discourage- 
ments in  not  being  able  to  do  all  we  planned,  because  of  financial 
limitations.  Larger  use  of  the  parks  inevitably  requires  expansion 
of  activities,  of  facilities,  in  fact  larger  development  in  all  its  varied 
ramifications.  We  can  not  stand  still ;  to  do  so  means  to  retrogress. 
But  to  go-  ahead  on-  our  larger  development  program,  particularly 
the  reconstruction  of  existing  roads  and  the  construction  of  new 
roads  and  trails,  reauires  additional  funds  from  Congress.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  tnings  most  needed  are  being  accomplished,  and 
as  soon  as  the  demands  for  national  reti-enchment  are  less  urgent 
than  at  present,  I  am  confident  that  the  necessary  funds  to  permit 
the  parfe  to  render  the  highest  standard  of  service  possible  to  the 
public  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
splendid  efforts  of  my  associates  in  this  work  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field  and  to  the  various  park  operators  who  have  *made  such  a 
satisfactory  showing  possible.  With  but  few  exceptions,  I  have 
found  only  the  most  foyal  and  earnest  cooperation,  without  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  point  out  the  many  real  accom- 
plishments achieved  in  the  past  or  to  enter  confidently  upon  the 
work  of  the  future. 

Very  respectfully, 

Stephen  T.  Mather, 

Director. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS. 

The  national  parks  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart-  Pai«- 

ment  of  the  Interior W 

The  national  military  and  other  parks  administered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment   9S 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 94 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  96 

The  national  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department 97 

Organization  of  the  National  Park  Service 9S 
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98  REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR   OF   NATIONAL  PARK   SERVICE. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

(Department  of  the  Interior.  Wa»hlngton,  D.  C.) 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  dii^ector. 

Arno  B.  Cammerer,  assistant  director. 

B.  L.  Vipond,  chief  clerk. 

A.  B.  Demaray,  editor. 

FIELD  SERVICE. 

GENERAL. 
(Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.) 
Horace  M.  Albright,  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 

(811  Couch  Buildlngr,  Portland,  Oreg.) 

Greorge  E.  Goodwin,  chief  civil  engineer. 
Merrill  F.  Daum,  ofllce  engineer. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 

(Yosemlte,  Calif.) 
Daniel  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Crater  Lake,  Charles  Goff  Thomson,  superintendent,  Medford,  Oreg. 
Glac'er.  J.  Ross  Eakin,  superintendent,  Belton,  Mont 
Grand  Canyon,  W.  W.  Crosby,  superintendent,  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 
Hawaii,  Thomas  Boles,  superintendent.  Volcano  House,  Hawaii. 
Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Waring,  superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Lafayette,  George  B.  Dorr,  superintendent.  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
Mesa  Verde,  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 
Mount  McKinley,  Henry  P.  Karstens,  superintendent,  McKlnley  Park,  Alaska. 
Mount  Rainier,  Owen  A.  Tomllnson,  superintendent,  ALshford,  Wash. 
Piatt,  Robert  G.  Morris,  superintendent.  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Rocky  Mountain,  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
Sequoia,  John  R.  White,  superintendent.  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 
General  Grant,  John  R.  White,  acting  superintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 
Sullys  Hill,  Wni.  H.  Beyer,  acting  superintendent.  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 
Wind  Cave,  Roy  Brazell,  superintendent.  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Yellowstone,   Horace   M.   Albripht,   suiierintendent,   Yellowstone   Park,    Wyo. 
Yosemite,  W.  R.  Lewis,  superintendent,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 
Zion,  Walter  Ruesch,  actitig  superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 
THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Aztec  Ruin,  Earl  Morris,  custodian,  Aztec,  N.  Mex. 

Capulin  Mountain,  Homer  J.  Farr,  custodian,  Capulin,  N.  Mex. 

Casn  Grande,  Frank  Pinkley,  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Colorado,  John  Otto,  custodian.  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Devils  Tower,  John  M.  Tliorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 

El  Morro,  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  custodian.  Rainah,  N.  Mex. 

Gran  Quivira,  W.  H.  Smith,  custodian,  Gran  Quivira,  N.  Mex. 

Montezuma  Castle,  Martin  L.  Jackson,  custodian,  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 

Muir  Woods,  John  T.  Needliam,  custodian.  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Natural  Bridges,  Zeke  Johnson,  custodian,  Blanding,  Utah. 

Navajo,  John  Wetherill,  custodiiin,  Kayenta,  Ariz, 

Papago  Saguaro,  J.  E.  McOlaln,  custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

IVtrlfled  Forest,  William  NeLson,  custodian.  Hoi  brook,  Ariz. 

Pinnacles,   Herman   A.  Hermansen,  custodian,   Cook   Post  Office,   San   Benito 

County,  Calif. 
Scotts  Bluff,  Will  M.  Maupin,  custodian,  Gering,  Nebr. 
Sitka,  Peter  Trierschield,  custodian,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
Tumacacori,  Frank  Pinkley,  acting  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 
Verendrye,  Adolph  Larsen,  custodian,  Sanish,  N.  Dak. 

No  superintendent  has  been  appointed  for  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
nor  have  custodians  been  appointed  for  the  Chaco  Canyon,  Dinosaur,  Katmai, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  Rainbow  Bridge,  Shoshone  Cavern,  Yucca  Hoiise, 
Fossil  Cycad,  Hovenweep,  or  Pipe  Spring  National  Monuments. 
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Visitan  to  some  of  the  natlooal  manuments,  1910-1923 100 

Private  automobUes  entering  the  nationa]  parks  during  seasons  1916-1923 100 

Automobile  and  motorcycle  licenses  issued  daring  seasons  1919-1923 100 

Receipts  collected  from  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  during  seasons  1919-1923 101 

Sutcment  of  appropriations  made  for  and  revenues  received  from  the  various  national  parks  and 

national  monuments  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1923,  inclusive; 

also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1924 101 

Summary  or  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  national 

parks  and  natfooal  monuments,  together  with  the  revenues  received  for  the  fiscal  years  1917-1924, 

melusive 104 

Natiooal  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  national 

forest  lands,  induding  national  monument  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 104 

^'atioaaI  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  the 
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STATISTICS. 

VMtort  to  parU,  1908-1993. 


Name  or  park. 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Hot  Springs. 

1251 
8,8S0 
1,773 
2826 
5,275 
3,171 
*  26.000 
<250 
>80 

854 

•120,000 
19,575 
2.407 

•130,000 
23,054 

3,114 
12,530 

2,160 
10,306 
•4,500 

3,887 

•200 

206 

•4,000 

•135,000 

22,970 

2,923 

10,884 

2,240 

8,946 

5,235 

3  199 

•31.000 

•200 

230 

6,257 

•  135,000 
24  929 

3,823 
13,736 

2,756 
13,601 

3,988 

•35,000 

•300 

280 

12,138 

•125,000 

20,260 

4,607 

15,145 

3,735 

16,038 

7,096 

3,592 

•30,000 

•500 

502 

14,168 

•  115,000 
51,805 

YdUmstone 

Bsqucfa^v.::::::::: 

7,6*7 
33;  458 
1063S 
35,106 
11871 

2,817 

«  20!  000 

•1.000 

Tnamite 

13.182!      13' 619 

toerai  Grant 

Jomt  Rainier 

i>nterLake 

798 
5,968 
4,171 
3,216 
>  26,  000 
«190 

1,178 

8000 

•5,000 

3,387 

•25,000 

•190 

250 

mod  Cave.:::::;:::: 

Jktt 

AdbrsHill 

jtoTverdo.:::;:: :: 

663 

.GkKicr 

14.265 

Jtodky  Moontain 

•31,000 

Bawaii....... ........ 

Lassen  Volcanic 

** 

* 

Mount  McKlnley.... 

Cfsad  Canyon 

1 

Ufcyette.. 

Zifln 



*    '      ! 



*   ••,■--•-•-•-- 

.......     1 

Total 

60,018  I      86,089 

198,606 

223,957 

229,084 

251,703  1    235,193 

334,799 

Name  of  pari:. 

1916 

1917 
> 185, 000 

1918 

-\ 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Hot"Sprio«s 

•118,740 
35,849 
10,780 
33;  390 
15,360 
23,989 
12,265 
«9  000 
«  30, 000 
M.fiOO 
I  38.''» 

si40.nno 

•160,480 
62,261 
30,443 
58,362 
21,574 
55,232 
16,645 
28  312 
•25,000 
4.026 

•162,850 
79  777 
31,508 
68,906 
19,661 
.•>6,49l 
20, 135 

•  130,968 
81,651 
28,263 
91,513 
30,312 
55,771 
28.617 

•106,164 
98,223 
27,514 
100,506 
50,456 
70,371 
33,016 
31,016 
•70,000 
•  9.  .>4R 

•  112,000 

YeHovstone 

35,400        21' 275 
18.510        15.001 

138,352 

SecjuiQia ....,.....,,,, 

30,158 

Yosemite 

34:510 
17,390 
35  568 
11,645 
16,742 

33;  497 
15,496 
43  901 
13,281 
14.431 

130,046 

O«oeral  Grant 

Moont  Rainier 

Crater  Lake 

46  230 
123,708 
52,017 

WindCkve 

27,023         28:336 

•38,000  '    •  60, 000 

9.341  1        9,100 

41,506 

piati .::.::: 

»  35,000      »  36, 000 
2,207           4,1SS 

•117,710 

BoIlysHill 

8,478 

Mesa  Verde. ;...:.:.: 

2.22:<           2.0.58  '        2!  287 

2;  .890          3,003  1        4:251 

22,449  ,      19,736  '      23,9:H5 

240, 9Gf)  l»  273, 737  !«  219, 164 

(I)           « 16.071  1      27.750 

5,236 

obrier :: ::: 

12,  «9         18,  .-^S?           9,0HR  1       1»,9.*)6 
«5l,000i     117,IS6       101.497!     169,492 

(1)           fM           m           m 

33,988 

Rocky  Mountain 

Hawaii 

218,000 
41,150 

Ussen  Volcanic 

Mount  McKinley 

0)      - 

•8,500        »2,000  '     «2,500 
(1)               (I)               a^ 

•2.000 

67,315 

3,692 

•10,000      « 10,000 

67,48n  ;       84,700 

•69,h36  ,      73,779 

2,937  1        4.109 

•9,500 

OrandCanvoD 

37, 745 
•64,000 

102,166 

Ufayette.:.^     : 

* 

64,200 

aon: ::::::::    -     ,       

6408 

Total ( 

3o6,097  ,    4SS,26S  '    451,661 

75.>,325 

919,  .JOl 

1,007,335  il,044,o02 

1 

1,280,886 

iNo^BCord. 
•Estimated. 

*  Indicated  loss  in  travel  from  1921  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  chocking  and  estimating  employed. 

*  Actual  pirk  visitors;  many  miners  and  prospectors  passed  through  park. 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF   NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 


Visitort  to  tome  of  the  fMf<ofMrI  Vaommmi^f  in  lB19-imA 


Name. 


Axtoe  Ruin  (New  Mexico) 

Capulln  Mountain  (New  Mexico) . 

Casa  Grande  (Arizona) 

Colorado  (Colorado) 

Devils  Tower  (Wyoming) 

El  Moro  (New  Mexico) 

Katmal  (AhEska) 

Montezuma  Castle  ( Arliona) 

Miiir  Woods  (CaUftnrnla) 

Natural  Bridges  ( Arizona) 

Navajo  (Arizona) 

Papairo  Saeuaro  (Arizona) 

PetriHed  Forest  (Arizona) 

Pinnacles  (California ) 

R^lnbOTT  Bridge  (Utah) « 

Scotts  Bluff  (Nebraska) 


m9 


« 1,600 

3,«77 

> 3,000 


1920 


1921 


1922 


>3,200 

7,720 

M,»0 


>2,000 


s2,S00 


«  43,200         «  77,577 


Tumacacoori  (Arizona) . . 
Verendrye  (North  Dakota) . 


Total. 


« 3,000  I 


64 

«5,000 
•30,390 


»fl,000 
s  4,300 


54,377  '        138,951 


» 3,000 
6^206 
« 5,500 
«  7,000 
s 3,000 


<4,50O 
•87,400 


65 
•  3,000 
•32,700 


•6,000 
•5,000 
•1,000 


164,461 


•3,000 
5,008 
•6,000 
•8,500 
•2,S00 


•  0,000 
•90,370 


112 
•8.000 
•31, 388 


•6,000 
•6,100 


1903 


«1,Q» 

•7,0» 
*3,M 

tim 

IS 
•7,« 
91,29 

» 


•  6,0I» 
41471 

•$,500 
142 
»2L0n 
•^OH 
S3,50D 


171,988  ' 


I 


213,831 


^  1  No  records  for  other  11  national  monuments . 
•  Estimated. 


Prttfott  atttomoMfff  iJittrinff  fke  natlofnl  pttrkt  duthm  ttufyfwt9t9—t9t9. 


NaoMofpark, 


Yellowstone. 

Sequoia' 

Tosemlte.... 
General  Grant. 
Mount  Rainier 
Crater  Lake. . . 

WlndCave* j     «2,500 

Piatt* 

MesaVerde '  185 

Glader i  902 

Rocky  Mountain  >....    « 10,050 

Hawaii* ' 

Grand  Canyon  ». 

Lafayette* 

Zion* 

Total 


I  Automobiles  entering  parks  with  or  without  licenses,  to  and  Including  Sept.  SO,  1923. 

•  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road.   , 

•  No  license  required.  ' 
*■  Estimated. 

AviomfMU  and  wator-c9cle  licensei  istued  during  9eas<ms  1919-19tS. 


1910 

19« 

1021 

19e&            !           1«B« 

Name  of  park.^ 

tomo-'  Motor- 
biles,    j  cycles. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Motor- 
cycles. 

Automo-I  Motor- 
biles.    1  cycles. 

11,562           58 

3,041            23 

« 15, 250          131 

6.300  ' 

8,824  !          60 

6,821            41 

666  i           2 

3.414  '            2 

Antomo- 
bOes. 

20,158 

3,197 
16.335 

6,217 
10,906 

8,101 
967 

1,548 

Motor-  Automo- 
cydes.  1    tailes. 

Motor- 

cydes. 

Yellowstone.... 

Sequoia* 

Yosemlte 

General  Grant.. 
Mount  Rainier. 
Crater  Lake.... 
MesaVerde-... 
Glacier 

9,543 
1,666 
UO,O03 
2,982 
8,940 
3.196 
464 
1,694 

■! 

94 
26 
113 

^* 

i' 

13,23S 
2,010 
« 10,112 
4.350 
9,402 
3,783 

531 

85 
13 
126 
37 
99 

1 

149  '    25,357 

1  1      4,350 

134       28.587 

8,087 

lis       17.208 
42       10,864 

1,146 

1  .      4.900 

n 

is 

30 

fi 

2 
5 

Total. . . . 

38,586 

292 

43,983  {        384  {    &4,867          317 

6  67,429;     •446  1*100,449 

m 

1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanie.  Suttys  FiH,  Rueky 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  Nationel  Parks.    No  roads  In  Mour  t  McKinley  Park. 

«  Number  of  licenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  Including  Sept.  30, 1923. 

»  Licenses  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

4  Includes  5.360  autos  in  1919, 1,419  in  1920. 1.210  in  1921.  665  in  1922,  and  525  in  1923,  the  owners  of  which 
surrendered  Yosemite  Valley  iHghv.av  Association  certifcates  in  lieu  of  payment  of  entrance  fee. 

*  Includes  399  comnlimentary  permits  in  1922.  4.36  in  1923. 

•Includes  1  complimentary  nermit. 

Licenses  not  remiired  In  certain  parks  l)ecause  of  small  road  mlleape  or  unimpro\*ed  condition  of  roads 
(see  footnote  1).  Licenses  also  not  required  for  travel  on  unimproyed  roads  in  other  parks.  No  darfi 
for  license  Issued  for  operating  cars  on  offldal  business. 
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RteHpit  eeiUeUdfrom  tnUomMltt  and  tnolor-eircfet  dwrinf  tdamna  liU9~i9tS. 


Nameofpark.^ 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19S3« 

TtDY>v8tane 

m,  337. 60 

4,134.60 

23,474.00 

1,504.00 

22,167.00 

7,991.50 

674.00 

2,M6.00 

109,015.00 

5,08a  00 

43,352.00 

2, 18a  50 

23,587.60 

9,454.00 

824.50 

460.00 

$86,469.50 
7  625. 60 
70,065.00 
3,146.00 
22,112.60 
14,593.50 
908.50 
5,488.50 

$150,287.00 
7,Mft.0O 
81,128.00 
3,063.60 
27,33a  50 
20,404.50 
1,450.50 
2,303.00 

$189,375.00 

8eqoai»> 

10,875.00 

r^w             :           : 

101,312.00 

QoMval Omnt.. 

3,976.00 

Vimnt  Rftinw 

43,300.00 

CmterT^kfi.     _         

27,223.50 

Vest  Verde 

i,«n.M 

Obctar 

7,926.60 

Total 

133, 947.  £0 

183,893.50 

210,488.50  !  293,962.00 

385,637.50 

I  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Sprinm,  Piatt.  Hawaii,  Lassen  Vdcanic,  Sullrs  HOI,  Socky 
MouDtain,  Grand  Oanyon,  and  Lafiayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  In  Mount  McElnley  Park. 

>  Reoeived  in  Washington  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1923. 

>  Uoense  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

SkUmnd  cf  opproprUUkmB  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  (ke  varioue  naUenal  Toarks  and  nttkmal 
menmmentt,  and  erpendituree  made  (herefrom  dtaring  the  fiecel  veare  t9i7  WM3,  indwiwe:  alto  appropiia- 
tkmefor  Oe  fiscal  vear  tm. 


Appropriations. 

Revenues. 

Name  ci  iha  national  pack. 

x^. 

Expended. 

Received. 

Expended- 

M!?!°f: 

$35,611.76 
28,883.44 
62,109.16 
45,682.85 
67,807.00 
56,339.15 
66,669.16 

$81,$03.98 

1918 

42,822.08 

mo 

*$i4o,ooaoo 

140,000.00 

32,136186 
35,7».33 
74,021.19 
85.049.86 

ino 

1101  M^kfVienm^) 

6o,ooaoo 

6o,ooaoo 

1922                           . 

19B8 

68, 96a  66 

67,60a00 

8,6oaoo 

10,600.00 
334,920.00 

•  3,269.48 
255,50a00 

71,026.64 
278,00a00 

8,ooaoo 
35o,ooaoo 
sei.soaoo 
868,ooaoo 

/     22,30a00 

\  <60,ooaoo 
25,ooaoo 

30,5ia00 

35,ooaoo 
36,ooaoo 

86,000.00 

78,ooaoo 

120,000.00 

2o0,ooaoo 
235,ooaoo 
265,ooaoo 

200,000.00 

300,000.00 

3,000.00 

30o,ooaoo 

280,000.00 

295,ooaoo 

63,127.11 

(h 

1984 

TdDowstoDe: 

1917 

8,5Qa00 

0,645.82 

332,583.03 

539.44 

253,577.15 

71,028.64 

I    286,992.28 

349,453.96 
361,487.38 

54,795.60 
71,393.66 
42,775.50 

53, 7TB.  61 

1918 

96,812.34 

1919 

(•) 

1919 

1920..     .  

120,027.61 

1920(deflcl«EICF) 

liBl 

158,806.84 

165,014.53 
203, 14a  02 

1921  (dfifldaney) 

1922...       

1923 

1924                    

fieqoda: 

1917 

15,605.28 
50,000.00 
24.678.71 
30, 42a  98 
34,824.54 
35,732.79 
85,917.12 
n,  989. 82 

}      10,326.60 

13,402.53 
9,772.62 
15,899.00 
10,584.99 
20,086.27 
i.  8, 917. 22 

416b  04 

1918 

20,566.46 

1919            

(*) 

1920.. .M 

1921  .             

1982... ill. I 

1923       

1924...'.*...' 

ToMDita: 

1917                

249,987.45 
226,368.29 
254,294.64 
107,611.29 
j    300,646.44 

295,864.83 
278,355.77 

53,500.66 
65,865.65 
57,520.03 
85,601.54 

95,884.47 

131,797.51 
148.860.60 

55,008.45 

1918 

88^976.62 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1^  (deflcbency) 

1922.               ............................... 

198 

1924 

^  For  statement  of  appropriatloDs  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  pp.  354-^58. 

<  Made  availBble  donng  fiscal  years  1920  and  1021  by  sundry  civil  acts  approved  July  19, 1919  (41  fitet. 
aM),  and  June  5, 1920  (41  Stat^  918). 

'  Unexpended  balance  of  1918  war  Department  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  available  under  Interior 
Deurtment  during  1019.    Sundry  civil  act  of  July  1, 1918  (40  Stat.,  678). 


^  For  purdiase  of  private  holdings. 
*  Bxpenditore  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized. 
153),  Hotiprtngs.    Act  of  May  24, 1922  (42  SUt.  500). 


Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12, 1917  (40  Stat., 
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Statement  0/  appropriationt,  made  for,  and  revenuet  received  from,  the  vjrioue  nstioHal  par}u  andmtion'ii 
monuinentSf  and  eipendilu  «t  mjie  therefrom  dnrinj  tie  fiicU  \/ev*  I9l7-19ii,  indueive;  alao  approprit- 
tiOTufor  the  fiscal  year  /Itf^— Continaed. 


Name  of  thf>  national  park. 


Qeneral  Grant: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Mount  Rainier: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1924 

Crater  Lake: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 , 

1924 

Piatt: 

1917 , 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 , 

1923 

1924 

Wind  Cave: 

1917 

1918 , 

1919 

1920 

1921 , 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Xlcsa  Verde: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Glacier: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1920  (deficiency) 

1921 

1921  (dendencv) 

1922 : 

1923 

1924 226,000.00 

Rocky  Mmintain: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1931 

1922 

1923 

1924 


AppropriaUons. 


-^^PP^ 


2,ooaoo 

2,000.00 
4,fi0a0D 
6,000.00 

.%3oaoo 

0,OOQlOO 

e,soaoo 
so.ooaoo 

130,000.00 

76,ooaoo 

24.<X)a00 
32,500.00 
40,000.00 

ifiO,ooaoo 

106,800.00 
133,000.00 


Expended. 


1,909.S5 
1,999.97 
4,481.51 
5.992.79 
5,30a00 
5,970.65 
6,481.76 


8,000.00 

i5,ooaoo 

13,22,7.00 
28,225.00 
25,300.00 
25,30a00 
32.00a00 
35,000.00 

8,000.00  I 
7,l8a00  I 
7,500.00  ! 

6,ooaoo  I 

9,000.00 
7,500.00  I 
7,500.00  ! 

10,000.00  ; 

2,500.00  I 
2,500.00  , 

4,ooaoo 
4,ooaoo 

5,000.00 
7,600.00 
7,500.00  I 
10,000.00  i 

io,ooaoo  I 
io,ooaoo  I 

18,000.00  < 

ii,ooaoo , 

14,000.00  ' 
16,400.00 
43,000.00  I 
35,000.00 

110,000.00 
115,000.00  , 
80,000.00 
8.>.000.00 
.Sl.»9. 12  . 
9.1,000.00 

1W,00().00  I 
178,700.00 


10,000.00  . 

10.000.00 ! 

10,000.00  , 

10.000.00 

40.000.00 

fi'>,ooo.oo  , 

7:i,900.00  • 
74,280.00 


$29,999.19 
74,846.67 
24,552.28 
32,446.01 
39,819.34 
149,90a73 
ia5,355.29 


Revenuei. 


Reoelred. 


1,153.78 
1,801.63 
1,063.90 
1,970.83 
2,663.37 
3,480.45 
3, 18a  16 


$14,346.80 
17,a4L25 
17,386.47 
22,153.76 
24,967.79 
22,286.59 
29, 133. 17 


7,999.88  • 
14,738.44  • 
13,203.84 
28,162.05  ! 
25,223.40  I 
25,298.46  , 
31,859.49 


4,565.25 
5.505.72 
5,958.21 
8,327.73 
9,784.98 
15,277.53 
18,139.75 


8,ooaoo 

7,179.84 
7,485.05 
5, 98a  24 
8,900.70 
7,196.32 
7,449.84 


434.11 
l,0ia40 
482.63 
486.59 
726.20 
519.80 
65w30 


2,499.87 
2,498L40 
3,988.77  I 
3,987.24  , 
4,971.55  I 
7,471.09  1 
7,467.08  1 


1,632.60 
4,082.60 
2,533.15 
3,714.15 
2,91&20 
3,785.25 
3,809.00 


9,999.00  I 
9.913.06  ' 
17,022.44  I 
10,950.69 
13,929.71 
16,393.50 
42,883.39 


13a  14 
2,763.75 
3,348.66 
3,317.95 
3,771.35 
1,273.72 
3, 09a  10 


108,  H8.  IG 
114,362.82 
79,968.09 
85,00a00 
81,572.94 

107,847.30 

194,932.7<i 
178,642.60 


3,202.40 
4,438.22 
2,624.53 
7,253.85 


9.961.24 
9.922.10 
9,993.94 
9.924.85 
39,04.'>.4O 
W.8f»8.75 
73,790.99 


10,513.20 

6,082.71 
10,732.67 


871.27 

508.75 

307.50 

1,507.78 

537.25 

2,695.41 

3,077.08 


•  Expenditure  of  revenue  (or  park  purposes  not  authorized. 
153). 

•  Expenditure  of  revenues  Moia  Verde  Park  for  park  purposes  not  atithorlKed  by  statute. 
'  Expenditure  of  revenues  from  Ro?ky  Mountain  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorixed 


Sundry  cinl  act  of  June  12, 1917  (40  SUt. 
bystatate. 
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8uu»ftii  cf  appropriathiu  maii  for,  and  rfuenue^  receioed  from,  tkf  ooriout  nttional  pvrkt  and  nvUowU 
vmanunu,  and  expenditure*  rmie  thf refrain  during  thefiical  year*  t9l7't9MS,  incltuive:  aieo  appropria- 
tmt  for  the  fiecal  pear  i9i4  -Continued. 


Appropriations. 

Reven 
RK^ved. 

ues. 

Name  of  the  national  park. 

Appro- 
prfated. 

750.00 

750.00 

1,000.00 

10,00a  00 

lo.ooaoo 

10,000.00 

Expended. 

Expended. 

HawaU: 

1M9 

731.40 

747.52 

126.00 

9,946.27 

9,915.68 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923 

775.00 

1924 

Lassen  Volcanic: 

1917 

'    81.25 
118.05 

(») 

1918 

■'':::::::::::::::::::::: 

1921 

2,6oaoo 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 

3,ooaoo 

2,410.90 
2,911.02 
2,904.87 

1922 

1923 

228.66 

1924 

Grand  Canyon: 
.1919... 

625.03 

399.32 

8,306.43 

4,872.02 

7,508.72 

(;) 

1920 

1921 



40,ooaoo 

60,000.00 
100,000.00 

75  000.00 
1^'),  400. 00 

8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 

•  10,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
26,000.00 
30,000.00 

16,000.00 

30,874.27 

'      59,94&46 

99.906.14 

74,005.63 

1922 .' 

1923 

1924 

XoimtMeKinler- 

1922 : 

7,993.31 
8,000.00 

1923 



1924 

ns*!- 

9,972.42 

9,930.06 

19,907.73 

24,990.67 

24,915.09 

192D 

1921 

1922 

19» , 

Ifi24 

ZIon: 

1917  (deficiency) 

14,963.81 

1920 

511.60 

524.00 

414.96 
584.37 

(*) 

1921 

7,300.00 

1,686.07 

10,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

133,000.00 
13,750.00 

3,500.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
12,500.00 
12;  500. 00 
12,500.00 

900.00 
900.00 
900.00 

"3,000.00 

3,666.67 
17,600.00 
19,200.00 
22.220.00 
27,420.00 
31,020.00 
32,420.00 
33,200.00 

23.000.00 
25.000.00 
23,000.00 

6,000.00 
6,000.00 

1       8,825.96 

9.928.04 
9,947.00 

1921  (deficiency) 

1922 

1923 

112^24  (deficiency ) 

1924 

Protection  of  national  monuments: 

1917 

2,586.66 
4,f32.70 
9.473.10 
7,802.92 
7,838.99 
12,410.96 
12,^5.73 

191S 

226.00 
320.76 
123.50 
123.20 
39.00 
136. 3*- 

(») 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Qua  Grande  National  Monument:  ^* 

1917 

1918 

1919 

: 

Imnroremeot  of  Navajo  National  Monument, 
Arb.:  1917 

1,962.60 

2,513.62 
17,413.3:) 
19,177.60 
21,524.46 
27,090.59 
30,957.72 
32,383.50 

National  Park  Service: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 

ridttiDi;  forest  fires: 

9,614.40 
17,764.16 

! 

1 

1924 

1 

Aocoonting  services: 

5,202.65 

1 

1924....               

1; 

1 

^Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorised.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12, 1017  (40  Stat. 

*  Appropriation  for  1919  made  imdcr  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument. 
'Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorised. 

*  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Qenerai  Land  Oflke. 
"  Bxpeoded  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Tn<«titution. 
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Summ&rw  •f  approprlattont  for  Ou  admiMtlr&Utn,  pnUeUon,  ami  improvemetU  of  (he  wifioMf  jMrfti 
fMMMioi  imnummUi,  tofdker  wkh  flkt  r€99mm  reeefteij  f&r  the  fiscal  ftan  t9l7  M9f4,  foelvHK. 


Year. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Department. 


iDtorior  DepaitmeBt 
War  Department . . . . 

Interior  Department. 
War  Department . . . . 

InterifNT  Department, 
War  Department  — 


Appropriation. 


$637,366.67 
247,20a00 


530,680.00 
217,500.00 


963,106.00 
50,000.00 


|7S4,906.<S7 

748,180.00 

1,013,106.00 
907,070.76 
1,068,909.16 
1,433,220.00 
1,446,520.00 
1,822, 73a  00 


1  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  p.  350. 

s  The  rerenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  years  1904  to  191S,  inriaariiJ 
■with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rockv  Mountain  National  Parts,  \ 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Trsasury  to  the  credit  of  misceuaneous  receipts.  | 


National  park  and  monwment  landt  admhnittend  hf  (ke  Naticnal  Park  Service  in  r^aiion  to 
Umit,  indvdinff  nMondl  monument  lande  administered  bp  the  Forest  Serske. 


State  or  Territory. 


National 
<  forest  lands.1 


I  Acres. 

Alabama ;  « 97, 198 

Alaska I  20,571,549 

Ari2ona 1  11.204,304 

Arkansas ■  « 957,247 

California i  19,147,587 

Colorado '  13,277,038 

Florida 337,938 

GeoTfaa. ;  153,457 

Hawaii 

Idaho i  19,056,871 

Maine ;  32,256 

Michigan 124,082 

Minnesota '  1,047,941 

Montana :  15,881,715 

Nebraska 205,9*4 

Nevada '  4,976,513 

New  Hampshire ,  404, 9i5 

New  Mexico •...,  S,535,9S* 

North  Carolina '  350,690 

North  Dakota ; 

Oklahoma ,  61,480 

Oregon 13,137,447 

Porto  Rico 12,443 

South  Carolina 18,558 

South  Dakota 1,057,747 

Tennessee 241,210 

Utah I  7,453,400 

Virginia 431,513 

Waahineton 9,900,869 

West  Virginia 132,108 

Wyoming 8,417,773 

Total 137,238,807 


Park  and 

monument 

l&nda.> 


Acres. 


Reiatioa. 


[Peri 


2,780,857 
640,677 

912  , 
961,108 
295,626 


l,092,a'53 
2,064  , 


'1- 


22,115  I 

* '1,033'' 

948  ' 

157,411  j 


11,219 
'76,'642" 


207,342  , 
'i,'994,'322* 


8, 339,  MS  I 


1S.9 
&.7S 
.» 
iff 

137 


77,695  ^ 

23,040  1  .12 

«5,000  1&« 


&5¥ 

.90 


L37 
, \ 


2.01 


&3B  I 


t  July  1, 1923.    Alienated  lands  not  included.  *  Includes  lands  acquired  under  the  Weda  law 

*  Donated  to  the  United  States.    Donations  of  lands  in  national  monument  areas  amooBt  to  470aar«B. 
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IBu  L  Map  of  western  i>ortiaa  of^be  United  States,  showlne  relaticn  of  the  national  park  and  monu' 
BCDl  laadSy  ttia  vaeant  puMic  landa^  and  the  ■atioDai  forest  laods  to  the  several  States. 

fcffiad  park  and  monument  lands  admhMered  bw  the  National  Park  Service  in  retaHon  to  (fee  SiaUe  and 
TenHtrrim  im  vAiefe  tke^  au  heated. 


State  or  Territory. 

Area. 

Acret. 

378, 166, 761 
72f>31.840 
34,194,400 

101,310,080 
66,526,720 
« 3, 160,320 
53,688,320 
21,145,600 
94,078,080 
49,612,800 
78,485  760 
45,335,680 
44,836,480 
61,887,360 
49,673,600 
54,393,600 
44,241,280 
62,664,960 

Park  and 

monmnent 

lands.* 

Relation. 

IMa. ,                                      .      . 

Acret. 

2,780,857 

'640  677 

912 

051,102 

77,605 

23,040 

5,000 

1,002,053 

2054 

22,115 

1,033 

848 

157,411 

11,219 

76,642 

207,342 

1,994,322 

Percent. 
a  74 

rtma.. ..::::::::::::.... ............. 

.88 

.008 

iMtinila  :  '"7    

.04 

hwioL..;.:. :;...;....: :.: 

.44 

nafl 

2.46 

£::::::::::::::::;:::::.:::.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

.04 

.02 

Mi|^» 

1.16 

fivfiika' ':,'  :;:,'  .':::' 

.004 

■vVfTiro                  -  

.08 

flrthwEoto::          .     . 

.008 

kwwml^;       ::;:::: :::.::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.002 

noB 

.25 

tHk  IH^^a            .   . .     

.02 

53i         

.14 

xh'fn'^im 

.47 

>anu^::::::::::::::::        ,:::::.:::.:;.:;::::::::;:;:;: 

3.18 

Total...           

1,316,272,640 

8,339,948 

.63 

yoly  1,1923.   Alienated  lands  not  included. 

'  Ana  of  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  and  ICaoi  on  which  are  located  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

eeig^— 28 8 
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National  park  and  monument  lands  adminiftered  bjf  the  National  Park  Service  fn  rdation  to  (he  puVIk  bnjr.i 


State  and  Territory. 


Alabama . . 
Alaska*... 
Arizona. . . 
Arkans  is . . 
California.. 
Color  .ido... 
Florida. . . . 
Oeorgii  ... 
Hawaii*... 
Idaho. 


Kansas 

Loiilsiani 

Maine 

Michig.m 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

M(»itani 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Me.xico 

North  Carolina . . . 
North  Dakota.... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Carolina. .. 
South  Dakota . . . . 

Tennessee 

Utjih 

Virginia , 

Washington 

West  Vu-ginla.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Park  and     ! 
Public  lands.sj  monument   !  Relitioo. 
'      lands.' 


Acres. 
134,298  ' 


Acres. 


'  PertaL 


26,796,841 

I,233.1S5 

3H,l>i9,S76 

21.325,793 

424,996 

153,457 

1,604,395 

29,120,823 

2,842 

9,0S4 

37,256 

221,933 

1,326,293 

19,216 

22,881,924 

237, 6K3 

57,fi67,15S 

404,945 

25,049,663 

359,690 

113,969 

99,268 

26,972,441 

IS,  558 

1,261,9«9 

241,210 

32,772,380 

431,513 

11,292,769 

132, lOS 

5,014 

29,129,278 


2,780,J*o7  I 
640,677 
912  I 


139 

.06 


.            205,626 

2.V 

; 

77,695 
23,040 

4.  SI 

.08 

5,000 

13. « 

1,082,053 
1                2;054 

177 

.81 

r            22,115 

.9 

1,033 

S4S 

157,411 

.9 

11,219 

.«! 

76,642 

.8; 

207,342 

i.a! 

1,994,322 


329,671,848  |        8,339,948 


6.9 


3.SI 


1  Includes  vacant  public  lands,  unalienated  national  park  and  monument  lands,  and  nntUienatwl  natuml ! 
forest  lands,  but  does  not  incKide  military  and  Indian  reservations,  reclamation  and  power-site  vit^  i 
drawals,  etc. 

«  July  1,1923.  I 

•  With  the  exception  of  23,352,406  acres  within  national  forest,  park,  and  mcnument  boundaries,  the  am 
of  public  Innds  in  Alaska  is  not  obtainable.  I 

*  Public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  under  the  Territorial  land  department.  \ 
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i     REPORTS    OF  OFFICKRS   IN  CHAROB  OF  THE   NATIONAL   TARKS   AND 

MONUMBNTS. 


I  Page. 

||i  Grmnde  National  Monument 178 

filenginceriiigdiviaion J82 

r  Road  projects  under  construction 1  J* 

Smrevs,  estimates,  and  reports 1» 

ter  Lake  National  Park }j? 

Arknowledgements ]*'X 

Administration 1« 

BuiMin«s ]*] 

fishing. « 

Forest  flres }^J 

General  statement J^* 

RiKfaways  to  park l^ 

Mis -ellaneous  work }« 

Natron  Cut-ofT  begun J« 

Nearly  self  supporting - \j* 

K«w  coDstmrUGD j*j 

Park  operators J*" 

Pnblicity 1^ 

R«coinmendatioos Iff 

.  Rerenucs  for  19^ ]** 

.  Roads  within  park. \^ 

'  Tciepbone  S3rstem '« 

Total  ssasoD  travel  by  entrances,  1923  ,,„ 

sodl9-J2. ;fj 

Trails ;« 

,  TraTclinl923 J« 

;  Trees  and  flowers \** 

I  WUdUfein  park }44 

iMorro  National  Monument 

■Hialiirant  NaUonal  Park 

E^Statistical  summary 

Pikr  National  Parte 

rAccidents 

Administration 

Buildings I  o5 

Kres 156 

Fish. 155 

(}«aeral  statement 152 

Hydroelectric  plant  and  gravity  water 

supply  at  Helton  headquarters 155 

Nature  guide  service 1 52 

Reoommendations 157 
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HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Dr.  C.  If.  Wahing,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Gbnkr.\l  State  mint. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  pay  bathhouses  were  1308,281.08,  the  amount  for  the  pre^ 
vious  year  belnje  $:{86,602.17. 

The  net  proflts  reported  for  17  pay  bathhouses  agrgregated  $101,171.28.  Three  in* 
stitutions  reported  deficits  amouutfne  to  $2,691.86.  The  total  profits  for  all  (20) 
bathhou8es  last  year  were  $111,312.05. 

The  baths  given  were  as  follows:  Complimentary,  4,788;  paid  baths,  603,618;  at 
Government  free  bathhouse,  57,553 ;  at  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Bathhouse. 
6,041,  making  a  grand  total  of  667,212  baths,  as  compared  with  a  grand  total  of 
679,864  during  the  previous  year. 

The  rainfall  has  been  heavy  during  the  year.  F^igures  are  not  available  for  the  Joir  1 
to  December  31,  1922,  period,  but  from  januarv  1  to  June  80,  1923,  a  total  of  44-33 
inches  was  recorded.  Of  this  amount  14.22  Inches  fell  during  May.  In  that  month  a 
cloudburst  occurred,  causing  heav^  damage  to  the  city  and  park.  Rainfall  for  that  24- 
hour  period  was  9  inches. 

On  April  5  the  famous  Arlington  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  of  over 
a  million  dollars.     Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  its  reconstruction. 

The  widespread  publicity  given  the  fire  and  the  exaggerated  reports  as  to  dama^ 
by  the  flood  have  materially  affected  the  business  of  this  resort,  as  shown  in  the  tol- 
lowing  comparative  tables  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1922  and  1923  : 


42,387   34,2.>3   32,520  29,2tvs!  AfS,07h\  fi5,592   S6,333.  50,093 
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The  SriJiNOs.  ] 

The  springs,  40  in  number,  are  located  on  the  Central  Avenue  slope  of  Hot  Sprinei 
Mountain,  a  part  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  set  aside  in  1882  by  Congresa  as  tke 
first  national  reservation.  They  supply  1,000.000  gallons  of  hot  water  daily,  which  ii 
collected  and  distributed  to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital;  the  OovemineBt 
free  bathhouse;  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hosndtal  bathhouse,  a  charitable  InstltutioB; 
and  20  pay  bathhouses,  all  of  which  are  under  Government  Bupervision.  The  water 
from  the  springs  has  an  average  temperature  of  142*   P.  and  is  radio-active. 

Park  ADMiNTsrnATioy. 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  has  supervision  over  all  matters 

Eertaining  to  the  park  and  its  management,  the  general  sanitary  control  of  all  btth- 
ouses  receiving  the  hot  water,  and  control  over  all  employees  connected  with  the  bttk* 
houses. 

The  park  personnel  has  developed  into  a  very  effective  organization  and  is  divided 
into  the  following  departments :  Administrative,  police  and  train  inspection,  maiote- 
nance.  free  bathhouse  and  clinic,  and  sanitary.  The  administrative  department* has  a 
personnel  of  three,  tlie  chief  clerk,  a  clerk-stenographer  and  porter.  Two  more  derti 
are  badly  needed.  The  police  aiid  train  inspection  department  consists  of  the  csptaia 
of  police  and  five  policemen.  Two  more  policemen  are  needed.  The  maintenance  de> 
nartment  consists  of  a  foreman  ^and  12  laborers.  The  foreman  needs  two  asaistant 
foremen  to  assist  him  In  bis  many  and  varied  duties.  The  free  bathhouse  section  of 
the  free  bathhouse  ai:d  clinic  department  has  a  manager,  stationary  engineer,  head 
bath  attendant,  and  seven  attendants.  The  clinic  section  has  three  employees  paid  br 
the  Interior  Department.     The  sanitary  department  has  one  employee. 

Rbcbtpts  and  Expenditurer. 

Receipts : 

Water    rent $39. 066.  M 

Ground  rent 10, 100. 00 

Privilege  fees  of  registered  physicians _ 5,815.00 

Privilege  fees  ofi  bath  attendants 1,697.00 

Privilege  fees  of  masseurs . 374.00 

Sale  of  attendants*  badges ; 8.80 

Sale  of  attendants'  compendlums L ^ ^_  5.81 

Sale  of  Oertel  system  maps , .85 

Demolition  of  old  free  bathhouse,  contract : 101. 00 

Total,  deposited  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 56,669.10 

Of  the  water  and  ground  rents  collected,  $4,340  was  paid  by  the  Arlington  Hotel  oi 
April  5,  1923,  a  few  hours  before  the  hotel  burned.  Ground  rents  will  be  decreased  ia 
the  future  at  the  rate  of  $9,900  per  year ;  also  water  rentals  amounting  to  $7,360  per 
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jemr  nntll  the  new  Arlington  U  completed.  The  sroiind  rent  item  will  be  a  permanent 
loss  as  the  Arlington  when  rebuilt  will  not  be  on  the  reservation. 

Bzpendltnres :  Of  the  appropriation  of  $68,900  for  the  1928  fiscal  year  there  was 
expended  163427.11. 

Of  the  $2,278.82  balance  remaining  on  Jnly  1,  1922.  to  the  credit  of  the  fund 
derlTed  from  the  sale  of  Government  lots,  $2,000  was  allotted  on  June  14,  1923,  for 
repairing  damage  to  the  park  caused  by  the  flood  of  May  14,  1923. 

CoNsraucTioN,  Maintenance^  and  Repaid. 

Two  comfort  stations  on  Bath  House  Row  were  constructed  under  contract  at  a 
cost  of  $7,820. 

The  old  free  bathhouse,  erected  some  40  years  ago,  became  unsafe  for  use,  was 
condemned  and  demolished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

A  4-foot  bridle  and  foot  trail,  over  2  miles  in  len^irth,  was  constructed  on  &  10  per 
cent  grade  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,869.39.  This  trail  opens  up  to  the  general  public  one 
of  the  most  impressive  and  scenic  parts  of  the  park. 

A  4-inch  tile  sewer  line  was  laid  from  the  top  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain  connecting 
with  the  city  sewer  system  in  Fountain  Street 

All  roads  were  worked  over  from  time  to  time  and  gravel  spread  wherever  necessary. 
Much  essential  work  was  done  on  the  shoulders,  turns,  retaining  walls  and  surface  of 
West  Mountain  Road.  About  900  yards  of  gravel  were  distributed  over  the  roads  and 
trails  during  the  year. 

The  greenhouse  was  entirely  remodeled  during  the  summer  of  1922.  but  was  destroyed 
on  April  5,  1928,  coincident  with  the  burning  of  the  Arlington  Hotel,  to  which  it  was 
contiguous.  The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  office  building  were  painted,  and  all 
pavilions  and  stands  In  Whittington  Lake  Park  repaired  and  painted,  including  the 
keeper's  residence.  A  new  roof  was  placed  on  the  pump  house.  Several  other 
buildings  were  repaired  and  painted.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  park  benches  woro  liaulcd  in 
durii^g  the  spring,  repaired  and  painted.  A  new  iron-pipe  fence  was  placed  around  the 
tennis  courts  in  Whittington  Lake  Park. 

Repairs  and  alterations  were  performe<l  on  the  hot-water  system  with  a  view  to 
conservation  of  the  hot*water  supply.  Measurements  and  records  of  rate  of  flow  of 
certain  springs  and  also  their  temperature  readings  were  begun  and  continued  through 
the  year. 

For  two  weeks  following  the  flood  of  May  14  nil  permanent  and  temporary  laborers 
were  engaged  in  cleaning  up  debris.  Grass,  weed  and  brush  cutting  and  cleaning  of 
Ktonnda  occupied  the  time  of  from  two  to  six  laborers  the  year  round.  A  large  amount 
of  fallen  timber  was  cut  into  fire  wood  and  distributed  that  it  might  be  used  for  the 
conservation  of  coal  in  the  various  furnaces  of  the  park.  Mountain  slopes  were  burned 
for  fire  prevention  and  underbrush  cleaned  away. 

Contracts  were  let  for  the  overhauling  of  part  of  the  lighting  system  on  Buth  liouso 
Row  at  a  cost  of  $750  and  for  the  construction  of  a  4.000-gallon  galvani zed-iron  water 
tank  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain  to  replace  a  small  wooden  tank.  This  tank  will  cost 
$892.50  and  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  fountain  in  the  observation 
pavilion  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  two  comfort  stations  to  be  erected 
In  this  vicinity. 

GOVBBNMBNT  FREE  BATHnODSB  AND  CLINIC. 

The  average  number  bathed  daily  in  the  Government  free  bathhouse  was  180,  with  n 
total  of  57.653  baths  for  the  year.    The  total  number  of  persons  bathing  was  3,885. 

The  total  number  of  patients  examined  and  treated  in  the  free  clinic  was  8,389  for 
the  year.  Of  this  mimber  1,905  were  venereal  and  1,484  nonvenereal  cases.  The  total 
number  of  treatments,  examinations,  etc.,  given  in  the  clinic  during  the  year  was  49,130. 
The  course  of  instruction  for  physicians  was  contlnueci  at  the  clinic  and.  including  those 
finishing  last  year,  gives  a  total  of  about  86  physicians  who  have  finished  the  course. 

Great  difilculty  was  experienced  in  heating  the  bathhouse  during  the  past  winter  due 
to  structural  faults  in  the  heating  system.  Wliile  this  condition  will  cost  about  $1,500 
to  correct,  it  la  hoped  same  can  be  done  before  cold  weather.  The  failure  of  the  heat- 
ing system  has  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  building  due  to  condenHstion  of  $<tenm 
from  the  hot  water;  about  $500  will  be  required  for  repairs. 

Pat  Bathhodsbs. 

Two  new  bathhouses  have  been  completed  during  the  year,  the  Lamar,  on  the  "  Row," 
and  the  Pythian  Bathhouse  and  Sanitarium,  a  colored  institution,  off  the  reservation. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Lamar  the  last  bathhouse  site  on  the  "  Magnolia  Prome- 
nade"  has  been  occupied.  These  are  a  beautiful  collection  of  buildings  representlni; 
an  investment  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  foIlowlQg  tables  show  the  business  of  the  pay  bathhonsee  for  the  fiscal  year : 


Bathhouse. 


I       Net       ,  p-,rtfar    Total  bath 

amount  ,Si2JS»  ,  rooeipts 
'received  by  "«g2™«*'  lessJe- 
.  attendants.!     "»™»-      demptions. 


Alhambra { 

Arlington i 

Buckstaff , 

Eastman | 

Fordyoe 

Hale I 

Imperial 

Lamar , 

Majestic 

Maurice | 

Moody I 

Oaarlc , 

Ozark  Sanatorium . . . 
Pythian  (colored).. . . 

Quapaw •. 

Rector 1 

Rockafellow | 

Superior : 

St.    Joseph's    InAr- 

mary ' 

Woodmen  of  Union 

(colored) 


$5,222.20 
5,708.20 

10,351.60 
7,009.20 
0,070.82 
6,801.20 
6,436.40 
l,87S.69 
5,268.60 

11,021.20 
3,777.40 
9,100.70 
2,810.00 
1,461.40 

10,065.60 
2,835.80 
5,978.40 
7,470.60 

1,248.60 

2,760.30 


12,428.00 
3,856.40  ' 
3,906.25  ; 
3,985.05 
5,238.87  I 
2,0(M.OO  I 
2,789.80  i 

966.82  I 
5,44P,30 
4,902.80 
1,834.80 
3, 77a  80 
1, 193. 91 

162.85 
4,071.70 
1,783.45 
1,»13.85 
3, 83a  40 

775.30 


$13, 148. 85 
21,73a  30 
36,428.50 
24,506.15 
83,423.78 
20,477.90 
19,8M.65 

7,000.53 
20,503.30 
38,609.95 
11,403.95 
27, 54a  10 

7,807,34 

2,885.15 
29,843.(15 

7,82a  40 
10,513.25 
22,483.90 

3,782.95 


Receipts 

firom  Total 

massage,      receipts. 

etc. 


I 


11,200.00 

2,3$&75 

1,227.75 

5,045w66 

395.00 

517.85 

093.20 

3oaoo 

4,724.65 

306.90 

954.22 

76.70 

2a  00 

1,231.35 

8L40 

797.80 


508.55  I      7,568.95 


Total 116,435.91  |  55,498.90     373,364.85 


$13,148.85 
22,930.30 
38,767.25 
25,733.90 
38, 46a  44 
20,872L90 
20,322.50 

7,702.73 
20,805.30 
43,«M.60 
11,712.85 
28,4»4.32 

7^884.04 

2,905.15 
31,075.30 

7,904.80 
17,311.05 
22,483.90 


Total 

expeodi- 

tona 


$10,795.05 
13,402.95 
27, 47a  94 

15,003.90 
26,636.64 
15,645.89 
17,018L92 

4,983.04 
14,088.46 
33,205.81 

8,034.88 
17,487.40 

6,608.09 

5,31&45 
31,2Ha99 

6,033.80 
14,009.12 
18,847.34 


Net 

profits. 


3,762.95  !      8,827.82 
7,568.95  I      4,944.17 


19,916.23     393,281.08     294,802.66 


$2,3a» 
9,437.3} 

lt,2ft3l 

lQ,?mOll; 

lL9a» 
£217.01 

3,3(aa 

2,7ai« 

6,7l^& 

10.I&7 
3,677.ff 
ll.OOBiK 
1,18S.K 
12, 413. » 
i21iM 
l,S7Ltf 
3,Ml» 
3,6HlSI 

iW.ff 

2,6217! 


101,17123; 


>  Reported  doAclt,  $2,092.86. 


Bathhouse. 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Buckstaff 

Eastman 

Fordyce 

Hale 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Majestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

Oiark. 

Ozark  Sanatorium. 
Pythian  (colored).. 

Quapaw 

Rector 

Rockafellow 

Superior _ 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary. 


Baths 
redeemed. 


81,995 
34.882 
50.269 
42,283 
61,2IK 
38,583 
37,273 
12,665 
41,117 
64,366 
22,617 
53,676 
16,758 
7,874 
56,145 
18,032 
84,519 
45,375 
7,823 
Woodmen  of  Union  (colored) 19, 358 


Total 693.644 


4,W6 
5.368 
5,709 
5,686 
5,839 
3,340 
4,478 
1,487 
8,642 
7,004 
3,058 
3,878 
2,235 
342 
5,817 
3.242 
8,534 
6,399 
1,292 
1,263 


Netnaid  Paid 
baths  baths 
sdd.     .    ^ven. 


Ounpli- 

mentary 

baths. 


27,139, 
39.524 
52,579 
36,547  • 

45.474  I 
35,243  I 

32.795  . 
11,168  I 

32.475  I 
56,561  . 
19,560  I 

49.796  i 
14,583  , 

7,582, 
50,328  , 
14,790  j 
30,985 
38,976  I 

6,531  I 
18.105  i 


27,434 
39,037 
52,045 
37,501 
45,850 
35,660 
33,060 
9,761 
34,985 
56,564 
19,128 
43,972 
14,443 
6,758 
48,708 
14,520 
29.523 
39,278 
6,329 
19,133 


83,430  I  610,682,  603,618 


19 
44 

366 
1,216 
445 
46 
607 
124 


820 

189 

301 

42 


987 
73 


68 


4,78S 


Total 
bethi 
gives. 


37.^ 

9.QS 

53,31 

3S,n 

46,29 
35> 
33,«a 

34.r 
56.8 


14.S 


Sanitation  and  Pubuc  Hbalth  Activitibb. 

The  individual  bathhonses  are  thoroughly  infipected  at  Irregular  Intervals,  each  In- 
stitution receiving  at  least  one  inspection  each  month.  Conditions  found  are,  as  a 
usual  thing,  excellent,  it  being  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  these  institutions  that  they 
be  kept  in  a  cleanly  way.  ... 

A  course  of  instruction  was  organised  durlns  the  past  year  for  bath  attendanU  and 
other  employees  having  contact  with  the  bathing  pablic  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  two  months  covering  general  and  personal  hygiene,  the  various  operations  of  bathing 
ns  conducted  in  this  resort,  first  aid.  ethics  and  regulations  of  the  department.  All  at- 
tendants and  other  employees  mentioned  above  were  required  to  attend  this  course  of 
instruction  and  pass  an  examination  at  its  close.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  all  passed 
the  final  examination  with  one  exception.  At  the  beghining  of  the  course  a  complete 
physical  examination  was  made  of  each  student,  and  those  having  communicable  diseases 
were  prevented  from  working  until  further  examination  showed  them  cured  or  noo- 
infectious.  Physical  examinations  are  held  at  stated  intervals  and  conditions  found 
noted  on  the  health  card  of  each  attendant.  No  attendant  is  permitted  to  work  with- 
out a  health  card,  which  becomes  a  part  of  his  record  in  the  ofllce  of  the  soperlntendent. 
Professional  work,  as  required  above,  is  done  through  the  cooperation  or  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  clinic  and  the  local  physicans  who  form  a  part  of  the 
clinic  staff. 

It  is  desired  here  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  clinic  and  local  physicans  in  the  physical  examlna- 
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(ion  ti  the  attendants  and  In  the  coarse  of  Instmctloii  given  them.  This  wort  wotiW 
hare  been  impracticable  without  their  assistance.       .     ^     ^  ,  ,        ,  ...     .  ^„.^^,^ 

The  water  as  delWered  from  the  springs  is  examined  at  intervale  as  to  its  bacterlo- 
lofflcal  content.  It  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  water  for  a  period  of 
3?  hours  following  the  flood  due  to  flood  waters  entering  the  reservolrB. 

In  the  Whlttington  Lake  Park  section  mosquito-control  work  was  fouttil  necessary 
and  is  being  done  by  drainage  and  oiling. 

VlSITOfiS. 

Tbe  records  fbr  the  travel  season  indicated  that  at  least  112,000  visitors  spent  from 
one  to  several  weeks  at  the  resort  during  the  past  year.  ^    ^     ^  -  -.  *.«« 

Porty-flve  conventions  were  held  during  the  year  with  an  attendance  of  about  15,000. 
The  number  of  auto  tourists  has  greatly  increased,  the  Business  Men's  League  estimat- 
ing at  least  20,000  for  the  travel  season.  .         ,  .^        ^ 

A  number  of  prominent  oflldal  visitors  were  here  during  the  year,  among  them  be- 
big  Secretary  of^the  Interior  Work:  Chairman  Cramton,  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propristlons  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Intt'rior  Dcpiirtnient ;  Commissioner 
of  ladian  AfEairs  Bnrke :  Director  Mather,  of  the  National  Park  Service ;  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Gumming,  of  the  Fublic  Health  Service;  and  Surgeon  General  Ireland,  United 
States  Army. 

RBC01IUBNDATION8. 

It  is  recommended  that  new  monthly  and  annual  report  forms  be  adopted  for  the  pay 
bathhouses.     The  present  form  is  inadequate  In  that  it  does  not  procure  comparable  data. 

Additional  administrative  i^ersonnel  is  needed  in  order  that  our  statistical  data  may  be 
properly  handled.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  is  being  lost  dne  to  <mr 
force  being  unable  to  utilize  it. 

A  modem  find  presentable  flower  house  or  conservatory  is  badly  needed  in  order  to 
ctre  for  our  plants,  etc.,  and  to  make  them  available  to  the  general  pubUc. 

A  new  administration  building  is  sorely  needed  in  order  to  give  more  room  for  our 
activities  and  to  preserve  the  cUgBltv  of  the  Government.  The  present  building  com- 
pares very  unfavorably  with  the  bathing  institutiona  aurnniiiding  It.  The  park  to  be 
developed  on  the  Arlington  site  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  construction  of  a  new 
building. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 
HORAca  M.  ALBnioHT,  Superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

GCNESAL  STATBICBNT. 

Yellowstone  Park  was  established  ]ilarch  1,  1872  (sees.  2474  and  2475,  R.  S.  or  17 
Stat,  82).  It  was  tbe  flrfft  national  park  to  be  established  in  the  world  and  is  our 
ItfgMt  perk.  Its  ansa  Is  8,S48  square  mites,  or  2.142,720  acres,  most  of  which  ties  in 
Wyoming.  Small  areas,  however,  lie  within  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  It  Is 
proposed  to  add  to  the  Yellowstone  certain  lands  east  and  south  of  the  pavk,  indtiding 
the  Teton  Mountains  with  total  area  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000  acres. 

Important  Facts  or  1928  Otbrations. 

1.  Tbe  late  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  with  a  party  of  over  70  distinguished  men 
and  women,  enroute  to  Ahiska,  visited  the  park  June  80  and  July  1. 

2.  A  congressional  party  on  Inspection  of  Government  activities  in  the  West,  headed 
Jt  United  States  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  visited  the  park  June  22-24,  inclusive. 
During  the  summer  a  total  of  7  United  States  Senators  and  25  Gonsressmen  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congresfl  and  2  Senators  ami  4  Congressmen  of  previous  Congresses  toured  the 
Yellowstone.     The  Governors  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  also  made  the  trip. 

3.  Travel  to  the  park  reached  unprecedented  figures — 138,852  visitors  as  compared 
with  (^,223  last  year,  an  increase  of  40.129  or  41  per  cent. 

4.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  park  revenues  will  reach  a  total  of  $285,000.  or  about 
182.000  over  the  receipts  of  the  1923  fiscal  year,  while  appropriations  for  this  year 
exceeded  thoae  of  last  by  onlv  S6,200. 

5.  Under  excellent  care  of  the  ranger  service  and  in  a  winter  generally  favorable  to 
wild  life,  the  animals  of  the  park  suffered  very  little  and  losses  were  negligible.  A 
census  of  tbe  animals  this  spring  showed  gratifying  increasrs  in  all  species. 

6.  Congress  granted  authority  to  dispose  of  surplus  buffalo.  (See  the  appropriation 
act  of  January  24,  1923.  herein.) 

7.  Service  to  the  public  was  better  than  ever  before  except  in  the  case  of  the  trans- 
portation line.  Compliments  on  serrlce  were  numerous  and  especially  with  regard  to 
eoortesy,  kindness,  and  spirit  of  helpfulness  that  marked  activities  of  the  National  Parx 
Service. 

8.  Bxcellent  progress  was  made  in  developing  public  automobile  camp  grounds,  also 
considerable  extension  of  hotel  and  permanent  camp  facilities,  including  erection  of 
jRvat  central  building  at  Mammoth  Camp  costing  nearly  $100,000.  Transportation 
fkcillties  proved  inadequate  and  many  hlrea  cars  were  brought  in,  thus  greatly  lowering 
tbe  osual  high  standard  of  service. 

9.  BxcelJent  work  on  road  maintenance  preserved  roads  from  destruction  under  heavy 
trafflc.     All  trails  in  splendid  repair.     Some  new  trails  boilt. 

10.  On  July  22  cloudbursts  damaged  the  roads,  particularly  the  Cody  Road  to  tt% 
extent  of  $27,700. 

11.  All  records  for  trout  egg  harvest  and  fish  hatching  and  planting  were  broken. 

Wbathbr. 

October  was  warm  and  sunshiny,  with  practically  no  precipitation.  Snow  held  oif 
remaricably  late  in  the  fall,  the  first  measurable  amount  occurring  October  28,  there 
being  bat  one  year  of  record  with  a  later  occurrence  of  the  first  measurable  amount  of 
snowfall.  November  was  a  normal  month,  but  the  fore  part  of  December  was  mnuually 
severe  and  stormy,  while  the  latter  part  was  comparatively  mild,  which  condition  con- 
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tinued  until  the  cloainx  dtiys  of  January,  when  the  coldest  period  of  the  winter  bcfas, 
culminating  on  February  14  with  a  severe  cold  wave,  the  lowest  temperature  at  Bum- 
moth  Hot  Springs  belnf?  22"  below  zero.  At  Riverside  42**  below  zero  was  rt^cordcd 
February  9.  March,  April,  and  May  did  not  depart  greatlv  from  the  average  of  put 
years,  but  June  was  consistently  cool  with  almost  unprecedented  frequency  of  showers 
and  thunderstorms.  July  was  the  warmest  month  of  the  past  four  years.  On  July  20 
a  maximum  temperature  of  89°  was  recorded  at  Mammoth.  This,  with  the  ezceptira 
of  91"  on  July  ID,  1919.  is  the  highest  temperature  recorded  in  any  month  during  the 
past  20  years.  The  period  of  warm  weather  ended  August  13,  with  a  maximum  tem- 
perature of  88"  nt  Mammoth,  which  equals  the  highest  of  record  for  August  in  the  pot 
20  years.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  July  22  a  severe  local  storm  crossed  th* 
park  In  an  easterly  direction,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which  caused 
much  damage  to  the  roads  at  a  number  of  places. 

R.\II.H0A1>S   AND    ITIOHWAYS   TO   PABK    GATEWAYS. 

Four  railroads  carried  passengers  to  park  gateways  during  the  season,  as  follows: 
Northern  Pacific  two  trains  daily  to  terminal  at  Gardiner,  Mont. ;  Union  Pacific,  two 
trains  dailv  to  West  Yellowstone,  Mont. ;  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railwav,  thiw 
trains  daily  to  Cody,  Wyo. ;  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  one  train  dally  to 
Lander,  Wyo.     No  new  highways  to  the  park  were  opened  during  the  year. 

TllAVBL   IN    1923. 

This  year  1.^8. .'152  people  visited  the  park  as  compared  with  98,223  last  year,  an 
increase  of  40,120. 

There  was  an  increase  In  rail  travel  this  year  of  11.448  over  last  year.  The  Wi-stfrn 
entrance  shows  an  increase  of  6,021  by  rail ;  the  northern  entrance  3.256,  and  tho  east- 
ern entrance  2,103;  107  cairve  in  via  the  Lander  or  southern  gateway.  All  entrance 
showed  an  Increase  hi  automobile  travel ;  5.478  at  the  east :  10,404  at  the  north ;  4.095 
at  the  west ;  and  8,982  at  the  south. 

The  west  entrance  continues  to  lend  In  rail  travel,  while  the  Gardiner,  or  northern 
entrance,  leads  this  year  as  the  motorists'  favorite  gateway. 

The  larg<'st  number  of  park  entrants  registered  in  a  single  day  In  the  history  of  t\» 
park  was  2,859  on  August  7.  Compare  this  with  the  high  figure  of  last  year.  l.ORn 
on  July  211,  and  1,059  on  August  8,  1021.  The  heaviest  train  travel  occurred  on  Augmt 
7,  when  1,200  people  were  delivered  at  the  mil  gateways.  The  heaviest  rail  travel 
arriving  at  a  single  gateway  was  074  at  West  Yellowstone  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rypteo 
on  August  7.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  192.T  season  there  were  IS  diyi 
with  over  2,000  visitors  entering  the  Park. 

There  was  an  Increase  of  28.959  in  motor  travel  over  last  year. 

The  heaviest  motor  travel  at  park  gateways  on  one  day  was  475  automobiles  carrying 
1.623  tourists  on  July  17,  compared  with  .'^37  automobiles  carrying  1,181  tourist?  on 
August  7,  1922.  The  .«soutbern.  or  Snake  River  entrance,  enjoyed  the  largest  motnr 
travel  for  a  single  day  on  July  29.  when  177  cars  carrying  600  people  entered  the  park. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  day  between  July  20  and  August  15  there  was  an  aveniw 
of  10.000  people  in  the  park.  Practically  two-thirds  of  the  visitors  to  the  park  wwe 
motorists  in  their  own  cars,  most  of  whom  camoed  out  and  carried  their  own  em^^ 
ment.  Visitors  represented  every  State  in  the  Union  except  Delaware.  Alaska.  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Hawaii,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  were  also  represented.  Amone  t)v 
foreign  visitors  were  citizens  of  England  and  seven  other  countries  belonging  to  the 
British  Empire  and  many  other  foreign  countries,  including  Belgium.-  China,  Cuba,  Pen- 
mark,  Prance,  Germany,  Holland,  Japan.  Mexico,  Norway,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Switier^ 
land  ;  also  sevoral  countries  of  South  America. 

Tctal  seaion  travel  by 'entrances,  19tS  and  1922. 


Gateway. 


1923. 


North 

West 

East 

South 

Pre -season    visitors    (north  '• 
and  west) 


Rail 
visitors 


By  automobile.^ 


Can. 


Visitors. 


2.*^,  11.-) 

7,  107 

107 


s.ons  I  2S,f,00 

0.401  I  22,r.'n 

7, 7a3  25, 49r> 

4,317  :  ll,:^)7 

I 


II 

Total , j   tJ.SOfi  I 

1022.  '  I 


27.3:)9  !    91,224 


I 


By  motor  cycle. 


Motor- 
cycles. 


Visitors. 


North 10,S(U   ,  r),44iN  I     18,l»4  I 

West 17,091  4,9M  I     17.794  ) 

East 5,:i04  I  o,%4  I    2().a'i9  , 

South 99  i.:»4>s       .'),:)20 

Pre-season  vi.sitors  (north  and  (               | 

west) 310   


47 

7« 

41 

62 

35 

5,5 

:i 

5 

By  walk- 
ing, horse- 
back, etc., 
\isitors. 


542 
177 
365 
56 


1,140 


801 

3:^7 

100 


Prfr. 
seascn 
visitors. 


Total 
visitors. 


43,130 
45,  Sw 
33,316 
14.774 


975 


Pn 


975  I    13S,S52 


29, 7«) 
35,751 
25.7:Vi 
S.724 


1,253  1,253 


Totnl 33,.}oS 


IS.  2.13       61,507  1 


1'26  I 


19H  I 


1,907 


1,253        9K,223 


I  Includes  1,^)5 cirs and  1,  lis  visito-s  onteria';  more  thin  oioe  during  the  seison  of  1921  and  931  cars  tnd 
3,168  visitors  entering  more  than  once  during  the  se;ison  of  192'2. 
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Tbail  Trips. 

B«fng- particularly  Interested  in  the  use  of  trails,  I  am  glad  to  report  more  exten- 
alTe  use  of  Yellowstone's  trails  for  the  season  Just  closed  than  the  park  has  enjoyed 
beretofore.  The  largest  parties  on  the  trails  were :  The  Valley  Randb  parties,  one  of 
which  consisted  of  6v  girls  attending  high  school  and  college  in  the  East,  and  the  other 
Including  57  boys.  The  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.  cared  for  trail  party  which 
eovervd  the  principal  points  of  Interest  in  the  parV  via  the  Howard  Eaton  Trail.  The 
outfit  of  this  party  was  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  late  Howard  Baton.  C.  C.  Moore, 
of  Dubois,  Wyo.,  again  brought  in  a  party  of  boys  and  covered  most  of  the  trails.  The 
Pralrip  Club,  of  Chicago,  sent  nearly  40  of  its  members  to  the  park.  They  spent  the 
period  August  7-20.  inclusive,  hero,  traveling  from  one  center  of  interest  to  iinother  via 
antomobile,  and  from  each  center,  with  a  permanent  camp  as  a  base,  hiked  over  all 
radlntlng  trails.     They  also  covered  the  Qrasshopper  Glacier  country. 

Prom  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  George  D.  F^iUer  brought  students  of  botany, 
who  with  C^mp  Roosevelt  as  a  base  made  many  walking  trips  on  the  trails.  Likewise, 
from  Karlham  College,  Dr.  A.  D.  Hole,  of  the  department  of  geology  and  Dr.  William  S. 
Markel.  department  of  botany,  conducted  a  party  of  geology  and  botany  students,  and 
with  a  base  n«»ar  the  foot  of  the  Gallatins,  covered  many  trails. 

Mountain  Climbing. 

Of  equal  interest  to  the  use  of  the  trails  is  the  information  that  the  Grand  Teton 
was  cHmhed  this  year  for  the  flrst  time  since  1898.  Dr.  Albert  BlUngwood,  of  Lake 
Forest,  HI.,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Davi.s,  of  Colorado,  members  of  the  Colorado  Mountain 
Club,  ascended  th<^  mountain  on  August  27.  Two  days  before  this  ascent  three  students 
from  the  University  of  Montana — Quinn  Blackburn,  Andy  de  Plerro  and  B.  F.  Delap, 
made  tho  sHcent.  The  Grand  Teton  la  18,747  feet  in  altitude  and  was  climbed  the  first 
time  in  1872  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Jjangford.  first  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  Capt. 
James  8t«»ven8on.  a  geologist  and  member  of  the  1872  Hayden  Survey.  It  was  climbed 
ipiin  in  1898  by  Rev.  P.  Spauldlng,  of  Brie,  Pa.,  and  Messrs.  W.  O.  Owen,  Frank  Peterson 
*nd  John  Shlves,  of  Wyoming. 

National  Park  Sebvicb  Activities. 

The  activitivs  of  the  National  Park  Service  were  approximately  the  same  as  those 
of  last  year  except  that  the  tremendous  Increase  In  travel  involved  greatly  increased 
work  of  road  maintenance,  automobile  camp  ground  development,  and  giving  informa- 
tion service,  etc. 

Administrativb  Departmbnt. 

Headquarters  office. — During  the  year  from  six  to  eight  clerks  were  employed  in  the 
beadquarters  office  on  general  correspondonce,  flies,  personnel,  purchasing,  disbursing, 
timr-keeping.  miscellaneous  financial  matters,  information  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
duties  to  this  and  to  other  parks.  Approximately  12,000  pieces  of  mail  were  received 
sod  16.000  dispatched. 

Appropriatfotis. — Appropriations  made  available  since  the  date  of  the  last  report 
are  as  follows : 


Act. 


Jan.  24,1923 
Jan.   24,1923 


Purpose. 


Administration,  protection  and  maintenance. 
Construction  of  pnyslcal  Improvements 


Amount. 


320,000 
48,000 


368,000 


Kevenuea  for  ISHtS. — Revenues  collected  during  the  1928  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Automobiles  and  motorcycles : $127,  612.  55 

Hotels  and  camps 28,799.44 

Transportation 36,  342.  97 

Stores - 6,  963.  96 

MiKellaneous 8,  421. 10 

Total 203, 140.  02 

All  of  these  funds  were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United 
Stiites  Treasury. 
Revenues  for  the  1924  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $280,000-^290,000. 

PinaoNNBi.. 

Dnrfng  the  year  the  maximum  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  was  109 
appointees  and  347  temporary  mechanics,  skilled  laborers,  laborers,  etc.,  a  total  of  450  on 
July  31.  The  minimum  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  roll  occurred  during  the  month 
of  February,  when  there  were  66  appointees  and  2  others  on  the  rolls. 

ENGINKERI.XG    DKPAUT.MKXT. 

Park  engineer  tn  charge,  with  one  assistant.  La.st  autumn  the  Bechler  River  survey 
was  completed.  The  winter  was  cpent  by  the  engineers  in  working  up  notes  on  this 
survey,  making  maps,  profiles,  plans,  etc.  They  also  prepared  comprehensive  reports  on 
future  construction  work  In  the  park,  and  developed  plans  for  the  1923  season. 

Road  opening  and  maintenance. — The  spring  was  late  in  opening  and  in  order  to  gain 
pccess  to  the  Lake  Hotel  to  continue  construction  of  the  annex,  the  hotel  compnr  paid 
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the  expenses  of  operating  the  caterpillar  snowplow.  The  plow  left  headquarters  oa 
April  18,  reached  Korris  May  4,  Canyoa  on  the  8th,  and  the  lalce  on  the  18th.  Roads 
to  West  Tellowstone  and  Old  Faithful  opened  on  May  8.  Other  roads  were  op«ird  as 
follows :  West  Gallatin,  June  10 ;  Continental  Divide,  June  12 ;  Sylvan  Pass.  June  14 ; 
Donraven  Pass.  June  22 ;  south  entrance,  June  24 ;  south  side  Mount  Washburn,  June 
25 ;  north  side,  July  7. 

During  the  park  season  25  road  camps  were  operated,  from  which  each  crew  main- 
tained an  average  of  14  miles  of  road.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  and  forty- 
seven  teams  were  employed  for  a  period  of  approximately  three  months.  In  addition 
to  the  road  maintenance  work  27  men  and  35  teams  were  required  to  operate  the 
sprinkling  system.  One  hundred  and  seven  miles  of  road  was  sprinkled  twice  daily 
during  the  season. 

Road  improvemenU. — A  25-man  crew  worked  all  season  making  general  improvemrals 
to  road  in  the  vldnlty  of  Norris  Junction.  At  several  places  the  roadway  wa«  widened 
on  curves  by  blasting  off  sharp  rock  points ;  one  at  Beaver  Lake,  two  between  the  14  and 
16  mile  posts,  and  two  between  the  18  and  10  mile  posts  on  the  Mamnioth-Norrls  Road. 
oii«  at  vlnglnia  Cascades,  and  another  on  Blanding  Hill  on  the  Norris-Canyon  Road. 
The  Norris-Madison  Junction  Road  has  been  fully  graveled  and  rolled  from  Norris 
Geyser  Basin  to  the  lower  end  of  Gibbon  Meadows.  This  work  of  widening  and  graveling 
will  be  continued  down  through  the  Gibbon  Canyon. 

The  road  through  the  Gardiner  Canyon  was  widened  for  a  distance  of  about  400  feet 
at  n  place  near  the  2-mile  post  from  QardiBer.  Seventeen  hundred  cubic  yards  of 
rock  was  blasted  from  the  sandstone  cliffs  above  the  roadway,  then  placed  on  the 
embankment  with  a  steam  sfaorel. 

The  road  through  Golden  Gate  and  across  Swan  Lake  Flat  was  graveled  in  June 
before  the  opening  of  the  season.  Altogether  2h  miles  was  well  grav^ed  and  2|  miles 
slightly  graveled.     After  grading  and   shaping,   the   gravel  was   rolled   with   a  steam 

Construction  waVa  omd  gward  railB, — The  construction  of  masonnr  walls  and  log  guard 
rails  was  confined  to  the  canyon  secti<Mi  this  year,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  ne^ 
at  that  place  for  more  adequate  protection.  Altogether  2,636  linear  feet  of  standard 
log  miarci  rails  were  built,  960  feet  of  which  were  constructed  on  the  Inspiration  Poirt 
Road  and  1,456  feet  near  the  Chittenden  Bridge..  A  masonry  wall  was  built  to  replace 
some  rotten  log  cribbing.  The  wall  extends  884  feet  south  from  the  Canyon  Arch 
Bridge;  it  contains  506  perch  of  masonry  and  has  an  average  height  of  lO  feet.  AIm 
466  feet  of  log  guard  rails  were  built  between  the  2  and  4  mile  poets  east  of  Maaunotfa 
toward  Tower  BSeiIIs. 

Cofiatruotion  of  buUdinga. — At  the  Lewis  River  maintenance  camp  there  was  built 
n  log  mess  building  16  by  26  feet  and  a  \<m  stable  16  by  30  feet.  At  Dunraven  Past 
a  frame  barn  with  log  trim  will  be  built,  and  at  Old  Faithful  a  combined  winter  ranger 
qiaarters  and  summer  mess  hall  will  be  built  thia  autumn. 

In  the  Mammoth  automobile  camp  a  standard  comfort  station  building  12  feet  6  tnchei 
hv  22  feet  was  built  and  all  plumbing  fixtures  installed ;  a  similar  building  and  the  same 
Hise  as  the  comfort  station  was  also  built  for  a  laundry. 

At  Canyon  automobile  camp  four  comfort  stations  12  feet  6  Inches  by  22  fteet  were 
completed  ready  for  plumbing.  Here  also  a  new  water  system  wss  conirtructed  by  the 
engfnoering  and  snnitntlon  departments,  the  former  building  a  24,000-galIon  concrete 
reservoir.     This  project  Is  described  below  with  other  camp  development  work. 

The  old  Tower  Falls  ranger  station  will  be  rebuilt  In  October.  A  new  bam  wiU  be 
built  at  this  station.  , 

€on9truotion  of  sctcer  9y»tem8. — Old  Faithful  sewer  systems  were  completed  early 
In  the  spring  and  put  into  commission.  Under  a  new  appropriation  of  $25,000,  a  com- 
liiote  sewer  system  and  disposal  plant  are  being  built  to  protect  Lake  Yellowstone  and 
Us  outlet  river  .from  pollution  by  sewage  from  the  Lake  Hotel.  Lake  permanent  camp, 
ranger  station,  auto  camp,  store,  etc.  Construction  of  the  system  requires  tiie  placing 
of  2.972  linear  feet  of  8-Inch  pipe,  2.389.  linear  tcot  of  einch  pipe.  18  manholes,  and  a 
reinforced  concrete  sedimentation  tank  14  by  42  feet,  with  apparatus  for  sterilisation  of 
effluent. 

New  road  construction. — To  eliminate  the  necessity  for  through  travel  passing  by  the 
Lake  permanent  camp,  a  new  road  one-hnlf  mile  in  length  was  constructed  along  the 
loke  shore.  Tho  roadway  was  graded  28  feet  wide  and  surfaced  22  feet  wide  wltli 
gravel. 

A  new  road  20  feet  wide  and  550  feet  long  was  constructed  at  the  Mammoth  per- 
mnnput  camp,  to  connect  with  the  BuflPaJo  Coi-ral  road. 

^fiJ*oeUaneou^t  imnrovements. — Rock  point  blasted  off  at  Excelsior  Geyser:  road  widened 
for  100  feet;  75  cudIc  ynrds  nxrnTatod. 

An  opening  30  Inches  wide  wns  fut  In  the  dam  on  Glen  Creek  st  the  intake  of  the 
wator  syst*  111.  and  gate  placod  to  provide  means  for  flushing  the  diversion   reservoir. 

To  provide  n  wny  to  utilize  tlie  surplus  water  at  the  reservoir  for  the  headqoartprs 
Inm-ns  n  9-inch  hole  wns  cut  In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  reservoir  and  a  gate  ralv^ 
pln^'ed  to  control  the  flow :  350  foot  of  steel  pipe  was  laid  to  carry  tho  ^Titer  under  the 
lond. 

A  concroto  spIllw.Mv  was  bnllt  to  rare  for  ovorPow  wator  at  the  roscrvoir.  W<»odrn 
bildjre  thore.  replaced  by  a  24-inrh  iron  culvert  with  a  concrete  head  wall.  Fill  ms'le 
over  rulvort. 

Brehlf>r  Rfrer  swreii. — During  September  and  Octolx^r  1022.  a  preliminary  survey 
was  made  for  a  proposed  road  to  start  at  Lone  Star  Junction,  follow  the  Flrrbolo  RIvpr 
to  ItH  source,  tbenro  over  the  rontlueiital  Divide  and  down  the  Bcchler  River  to  the 
Konth  boundary  of  tbe  park.  The  lenpth  of  the  road  was  found  to  be  approximately  SO 
miles.  The  survey  notes  were  romputrd  in  the  ofllce,  from  which  a  map  and  proflle  were 
made. 

Sanitation  Dkpartmext. 

This  department.  In  chareo  of  the  mantor  plumber,  cooperated  closely  with  the  en- 
gineering department  In  construction  work.  It  also  had  constant  aid  and  advice  of  the 
I'nlted  States  Public  Health  Service  officers  on  duty  here.  Including  Mr.  H.  B.  Hommon. 
in  general  cbarge  of  all  panitatlon  work  in  the  national  parks,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Miller, 
detailed   to  Yellowstone  again   for  the  third  yoar  of  service  here. 
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PuWc  auto  camp  development. — At  Tower  Palls  a  new  water  Ryiteni  was  completed. 
Water  from  Tower  Creek  is  raised  130  ifeet  through  900  feet  of  2-lnch  pipe  to  a  2.00O- 
gallon  cement  reserroir  by  a  hydraulic  engine.  By  this  system,  3,000  gailoni^  of  water 
a  day  is  snyplied  to  the  camp  by  1.000  feet  of  2-iiich  pipe. 

At  Mammoth  camping  grounds  700  feet  of  li-lnch  pipe  was  installed  to  supply  wnter 
to  the  new  comfort  station  and  laundry  untt.  The  plumbing  (eight  toilets)  was  in- 
stalled in  the  comfort  station,  and  the  laundry  will  be  equipped  soon.  Water  here  will 
be  heated  by  electricity.     Six  double  laundry  tubs  will  be  installed. 

At  Canjon  camping  grounds  a  new  water  system  Is  being  installed.  Three  huge 
hydraulic  engines  x^rill  lift  water  180  feet  to  a  24,000-gallon  concrete  reservoir,  and  will 
u>  distributed  to  the  camp  through  8,400  linear  feet  of  4-inch  main  line  pipe  and 
seyeral  hundred  feet  of  li-lnch  laterals.  Two  of  the  hydraimc  rams  will  operate  nt 
•Dce  with  a  capacitr  of  84,000  gallons  a  day.  Water  will  be  taken  from  Oaseade  Creek 
In  which  a  dam  34  feet  long  and  5  feet  high  has  been  built  for  diversion  of  water, 
four  comfort  stations  have  been  built  and  will  be  equipped  before  next  season. 

At  Old  Faithful  camping  ground*  the  water  system  last  year  proved  Inadeaoate  aad 
this  spring  the  li-inch  water  mains  were  removed  and  0,500  feet  of  4-inch  O.  I.  pipe 
▼as  installed  in  their  place.  Also  the  two  comfort  stations  were  completed.  These 
contain  20  toUeta  and  4  waab  basins 

At  Madison  Junction  camping  grounds  another  large  area  was  cleared  of  brush  and 
the  water  avvtem  extended  to  it  by  laying  1,000  feet  of  11-inch  pipe.  Four  toilets 
were  built  there. 

At  the  two  mile  post  tcside  the  park's  oast  Uae,  a  small  camp  ground  was  developed 
by  a  dam  in  a  little  stream  direrting  water  through  1,000  feet  of  li-inch  pipe  to  a  fair 
caian  area.    Toilets  were  also  installed. 

MueeUaueous. — Water  was  put  in  the  Lake  Ranger  Statloa,  and  at  Mammoth  head- 
foarters  the  water  and  sewer  system*  were  kept  tn  excellent  condition.  A  new  water 
system  waa  installed  to  irrigate  the  lawns  at  headquarters. 

MoeamUc  tfowtrol. — ^At  Old  Faithful,  Lake,  Canyon,  and  Cftmp  Roosevelt,  moaqolto 
coBtrol  was  undertaken  this  spring,  with  good  results,  eapeclally  at  Lake,  where  the 
mosquito  evil  waa  largely  eliminated.  This  work  will  be  pushed  vigorously  In  the 
fitting  ef  1924. 

LANDSCAPB  VNOINMHUNe  Agvitivuw. 

The  landscape  engineer  made  two  tripe  to  the  park  and  passed  on  sites  for  new 
building  deslgne  for  new  structures  of  all  kinds,  location  of  telephone  lines,  etc. 
Mneh  landscstpe  work  was  accomnlisbed.  The  old  ranger  stations  at  Old  Faithfal  and 
Lake  and  their  appurtenant  buUainge  were  razed  and  the  premises  cleaned  up.  Hotel 
telephone  lines  above  Mammoth  and  from  Firehole  Cascades  to  West  Yellowstone  were 
rebuilt  away  from  the  river  and  mountain  views,  and  out  of  the  open  npaces.  Con- 
siderable cleaning  up  was  done  aJbent  the  het^»  camps,  stores,  garbage  dumps,  etc. 

PBOSBGnON  PnRAKFMMrT. 

This  departnsent  Is  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief  ranger  and  Its  work  was  most 
emdently  accomplished  during  the  year.  Until  June  15  the  force  consisted  of  the 
chief  park  ranker,  three  assistant  chief  rai^erS)  and  26  park  rangers.  On  June  15  there 
were  added  to  the  force  40  temporary  rangers. 

Winter  activities. — ^During  the  winter  months  regular  and  special  patrols  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  game  protection  and  observation.  Special  elforts  were  made  to 
obtain  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of  wild  animals  of  the  various  species  in- 
kablting  the  pajrk.  Read  patrela  during  the  spring  months  to  drain  snow  water  off 
the  surfSce  and  prevent  washouts  were  made  ae  usual. 

^ssisier  aetivltiee. — During  the  somner  the  work  of  the  ranger  force  was  greatly 
expanded.  The  work  of  caring  for  visitors  Increases  in  proportion  to  park  travel,  and 
the  fbrce  has  been  busy  checking  traflle  at  park  gateways,  protectihg  hot  spring  and 
isyser  fonnatlona  guiding  visitors,  rendering  information  service,  lecturing  patrolling 
roads  by  motorcycle,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  duties  the  regular  work  of  nre  fighting 
and  prevention,  care  of  wild  life,  etc.,  was  carried  on. 

Foreet  three, — ^There  were  but  three  small  fires  in  the  park,  and  none  of  these  caused 
any  serious  damage.  The  most  threatening  fire  was  in  the  Deep  Creek  region,  hut 
was  quickly  brought  under  control  by  rangers. 

TraU  maintanance  and  improvement. — ^We  have  at  present  810  mUes  of  trails  In  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  Approximately  20  miles  of  new  trail  was  built.  In  addition  to 
the  above  the  remaining  700  miles  was  cleared  of  timber  and  repaired.  Work  on 
trails  has  not  been  as  extensive  an  had  been  hoped,  due  to  labor  shortage,  but  seme 
very  fine  trail  bvildiag  was  accomfdished,  notably  the  construction  of  the  new  Sepalcher 
Mountain  Trail  and  a  connection  between  this  trail  and  the  Snow  Pass  Trail.  During 
the  coming  autumn  a  new  trail  via  Lava  Creek,  Storm  Peak,  etc.,  from  Mammoth  to 
Canyon  will  be  built.  The  Howard  Katon  Trail  was  formally  dedicated  on  July 
1».  1928. 

PiAh  ptanti*tff. — All  records  were  hrokt^n  thiR  venr  for  the  collection  of  esgs  of  black 
spotted  trout  at  Fisb  Lakn  mid  in  the  trlbutArie;)  of  Lake  Yellowstone.  Likewise,  all 
records  were  broken  for  the  number  of  eyed  egfrs  and  fry  planted  in  the  park  and 
the  number  of  fry  hatched  in  the  Lake  Yellowstone  hatchery.  The  success  of  this 
year's  flsh-cultofal  work  fs  to  be  ottrlbnted  largely  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Culler,  district  super- 
visor of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  ]<^beriea.  but  we  also  received  splendid  coop- 
eration from  the  Fish  and  Qame  Commission  of  the  State  of  Montana.  The  commlB« 
lion  gave  us  the  flngerlings  moitioned  in  the  table  below  and  also  loaned  a  truck  and 
■any  cans  for  use  in  fish  planting. 
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1921 


1922 


I 


Total  collection  of  black  si)otted  troiit  oges  from  park  w  aters !  5, 996, 000    16,  7.t1,  920 

Number  o(  egg^  coilectod  in  park,  hatched  aod  returned  to  park  ,  . 

waters  or  planted  as  eyed  eggs '  2.871,000      7,373,800 

Total  number  fixh  planted  in  pnrk.  i 

Black  s^iotted  trout  collected  in  park  and  planted  here i  2,  S71 .  000      7, 373, 800 

Black  spottei  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery !  18, 000      1, 000, 000 

I  2,889,000  '    8,373,800 

Kastem  brook  trou t  from  Montana  State  hatchery j  82, 000  '       1 16, 000 

Rainbow  trout  reci vcd  from  Montana  State  hatchery 80, 000         1 20, 000 

Grayling  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery j    1,000,000 

Total  fish  plants  for  year |  4,030,000      8,609,  <«0 


1923 

3i..'>7r,aei  \ 

12,795.001  i 
12,795,09  I 


I2,T93^0»  j 
100,(01 
100,001  ' 


12,99S.no» 


BuFrALo  Ranch  Opkkations. 

At  the  BuflTaio  Ranch  the  principal  improvement  to  be  mentioned  was  the  comp^ 
tion  of  the  clearing  and  plowing  of  200  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lamar 
River  in  the  Amethyst  Creek  watershed.  Approximately  150  acres  of  this  land  wat 
sowed  with  oats  and  this  crop  was  harvested  for  hay.  The  tame  buffalo  herd  whiefc 
numbered  578  animals  when  the  last  report  was  trrittcn  now  numbers  672 ;  Bloce  the 
last  report  108  calves  have  been  born. 

On  November  25s  1922.  the  main  herd  was  released  from  behind  the  drift  fencer 
feedinfT  bay  began  December  17.  Calves,  with  the  exception  of  8  young  ones  bom  !b 
the  fall,  were  takf»n  from  their  mothers  and  fed  in  the  corrals.  Tnere  were  41  males 
and  Q8  femalo  calves  ;  22  males  were  castrated.  On  February  20  calves  were  turned 
into  the  big  herd.  About  this  time  the  herd  was  taken  to  the  south  Bide  of  the  Lamar 
and  tv(}  there  until  March  31.  Two  hundrefl  and  ninety-five  tons  of  hay  were  fed  to 
the  buffalo  during  the  winter.  There  were  7  cows  and  8  bulls  shipped  fbr  zoologieal 
gardens  during  the  yeai*  and  4  bulls  that  wore  dangerous  were  destroyed.  tli»*Sr  bidet 
and  bonds  saved. 

ITay  Ranch  Opsratioks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  hay  fed  at  the  various  park  ranches  during  the  past 
winter  and  the  approximate  amount  put  up  this  season.  As  the  greater  part  of  thin 
ye»ir*s  hay  has  not  been  in  the  stack  long  enough  to  measure,  it  is  not  poaaible  t« 
give  accurate  tonnage  at  present. 

Hay  put  up  during  the  year  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch  on  Slough  Crook,  at  Yancey*  antf 
at  Oardlner,  totaled  1,190  tons. 

Pridatort  Animals. 

During  the  year  229  predatory  animals  were  killed — 221  coj'Otea  and  8  wolves. 

NATUIUL  FKATrUES  OP  THE  pARK. 

The  park  naturalist  and  the  rang<T8  made  observations  of  the  wild>life  condltloai. 
eeysers,  forests,  flowers,  etc.,  and  the  following  information  regarding  the  natural 
features  of  the  park  is  based  on  these  observations : 

Gam€  conditionM. — The  past  year  ran  be  considered  as  excellent  from  the  standpoint 
of  park  game.  Drought  during  June  burne<l  out  forage  on  the  principal  winter  ranges, 
but  the  winter  was  of  such  a  nature  that  but  few  animals  were  forced  down,  and  oar 
loss  among  all  animals  did  not  run  over  2  per  cent. 

Buffalo,  tame  herd.- — ^The  condition  of  the  herd  of  so-called  tame  buffalo  Is  covered 
in  the  paragraph  relative  to  the  Buffalo  Ranch.  Sixteen  fine  bulls  of  tlii^j  herd  w<r« 
kept  nt  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  during  the  summer  season. 

Buffalo,  icihl  herd. — Careful  counts  and  observations  relative  to  the  winter  range 
conditions  of  the  wild  buffalo  were  made  during  the  winter.  A  total  of  76  were  counted 
on  the  Pelican  (.'reek  and  I/umnr  River  ranges.  This  is  an  Increase  of  60  per  cent  in 
the  last  15  years.    Estimates  made  of  this  herd  the  last  few  years  have  been  too  high. 

Mountain  sheep. — According  to  counts  made  by  rangers  last  winter,  we  are  able  te 
account  for  233  of  the.se  animals.  As  this  represents  the  number  actually  .seen,  we 
no  doubt  have  more  than  300  in  tho  park. 

Ant'elove. — Two  rangers  were  dotailod  to  the  sole  duty  of  observing  and  protecting 
the  antelope  the  past  winter.  After  deducting  the  loss  of  5  head,  we  had  a  net  in- 
crease of  3.5,  or  16  per  cent.  We  have  253  in  the  herd,  not  counting  this  season's 
increase. 

Moose. — Moose  are  scattered  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  park.  We  have  m«d« 
no  effort  to  got  a  special  count  of  thom.  However,  we  shall  attempt  this  the  cobh 
ing  winter.  The  State  of  Wyoming  again  issued  50  permits  to  kill  moose,  and 
several  more  of  our  park  animals  were  Umt  by  being  shot  In  the  Upper  Yellowstone  u 
the\'  passed  out  of  tho  park. 

Deer. — Only  10  white-tailed  door  wore  seen  in  the  park  during  the  winter.  Male 
deer  are  Increasing  rapidly,  and  have  been  seen  in  several  sections  of  the  park  where 
they  have  not  been  known  before ;  1,000  Is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  now 
in  the  park. 

Elk. — According  to  careful  counts  made  during  tho  year  we  have  a  total  of  14,003 
elk  in  the  so-called  northern  herd  of  elk.  This  represents  the  number  actuallv  seen. 
Our  loss  from  all  couses  did  not  total  1  per  cent.  A  herd  of  12  was  inclosed  neif 
the  buffalo  corral  at  Mammoth  for  the  benefit  of  park  visitors. 
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Black  beara. — Black  and  brown  boars  have  been  numerous  in  all  parts  of  tbe  park. 
Approximately  20  cubs  bave  b(^n  seen  during  the  summer  Just  past,  which  indi- 
cates to  some  degree  tbe  rate  of  increase. 

Oriszly  beara. — ^The  grizzlies  are  seldom  seen  except  late  in  the  evening  or  early  In 
the  morning,  and  then  only  near  garbage  dumps.  Ab  many  as  10  were  seen  at  the 
Canyon  at  one  time  and  several  at  Old  Faithful  and  Lake.  At  least  three  cubs  have 
been  seen. 

Beaver. — Beaver  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  extending  their  range  to  all  sectiona 
of  the  park. 

Rabhtta  and  other  small  animala. — All  our  smaller  animals  are  increasing  rapidly. 
Some  of  the  rodents,  especially  the  Kennlcott  ground  squirrel,  arc  getting  to  be  a 
distinct  nuisance,  and  some  measures  may  eventually  have  to  be  taken  for  their 
control. 

Birda, — Birds  were  as  numerous  as  usual  and  were  present  In  the  park  for  about 
the  same  periods  in  case  of  each  specie  as  last  year. 

IVww.— TThe  forests  of  the  park  were  thoroughly  inspected  by  Forent  Entomologist 
J.  C.  Bvenden,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  bf  Bbtomology,  on  three  occasions.  He 
round  all  of  the  forests  in  normal,  healthy  conditions,  except  the  areas  of  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  along  the  lower  Yellowstone  and  tributaries,  which  have  been  under  attack 
by  a  defoliator  nxr  about  three  years.  Doctor  E)venden's  investigations  here  and  at  his 
bureau's  laboratory  disclosed  this  defoliator  to  be  a  special  spruce  budworm  and  he 
has  declared  that  our  forests  of  spruce  and  flr  are  likely  to  suffer  very  great  damage 
before  the  epidemic  runs  its  course.  Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  time  no  means 
of  combating  this  defoliator  has  been  discovered. 

Flowera. — A  late,  cool  and  rainy  spring  proved  to  be  very  favorable  for  vegetation 
In  general.  The  spring  flowers  were  delayed  until  well  into  the  earlier  part  of  the 
tourist  season.  The  rains  were  especially  good  for  the  grasses,  insuring  good  pasture 
and  abundant  hav  for  the  animals. 

A  useful  addition  to  the  park  literature  this  season  is  a  new  book  published  by  Park 
Photographer  J.  E.  Haynos.  "  Trees  and  Flowers  of  Yellowstone  National  Park."  written 
by  Park  Naturalist  Frank  B.  A.  Thone. 

Gbi'sebs  and  Hot  Springs. 

At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  flow  over  the  formations  has  been  more  abundant  this 
season  than  usual.  A  slump  of  unconsolidated  travertine  occurred  on  the  face  of 
Jupiter  Terrace  on  July  4,  but  the  damaged  i>ortion  is  now  undergoing  natural  up- 
bulldine  again. 

At  Norrls  Geyser  Basin  a  certain  amount  of  Increased  activity  was  noted  in  two  of 
the  pools  of  the  Hurricane  group.     Semi-Centennial  Geyser  continues  Inactive. 

At  Lower  Geyser  Basin  activities  were  normal. 

At  Upper  Geyser  Basin  activities  were  normal.     Old  Faithful  maintained  an  average 


interval  oetween  eruptions  of  66  minutes  throughout  the  season.     The  Giantess  plaved 
twice.      The   several   small   new   geysers    continued    active.      A   vent    formerly    marked 
"  Indicator,"  near  Grotto  Geyser,  had  at  least  two  eruptions. 
At  West  Thumb  activities  were  normal. 

I NFOB NATION  DSPABTMBNT. 

Information  office, — Thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  people 
visited  the  information  ofllce  at  headquarters  during  the  summer — 2.204  in  Juno.  14,.)80 
hi  July,  14,049  in  August,  and  2.890  in  September.  Compare  the  total  of  38,822  with 
30,289  visitors  to  the  Information  office  in  1922  and  2-1.44.S  in  1921.  During  the  f'ea- 
son  at  the  information  office  and  at  the  ranger  stations  in  f he  park,  110,000  free  publi- 
cations regarding  tho  park  were  distributed  and  6,792  Government  publications, 
including  1.081  portfollo«,  were  sold.  Compare  this  total  sale  with  3.791  publications, 
including  947  portfolios,  dispo^eil  of  last  year.  In  addition,  1.577  books  of  other  pub- 
lishers were  sold. 

Lecture  aervloe. — Thrre  lectures  were  delivered  each  evening  at  Mammoth  by  Park 
Ranger  W,  J.  Cribbs,  before  audiences  totalling  approximately  75,000.  During  the 
season  a  lecture  series  was  initiated  at  Old  Faithful ;  about  40,000  persons  attended 
these  lectures. 

Guide  service. — ^Two  guides  were  maintalnerl  at  Mammoth  and  two  at  Old  Faithtful, 
each  man  conducting  two  partitas  n  day  over  the  formations.  Twelve  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  visitors  were  guldp<l  over  the  formation  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and 
29.831  over  the  Upper  Geyser  Baj^ln  formations,  making  a  total  of  41.961. 

Muaeum. — A  number  of  notable  additions  were  madt>  to  the  museum  this  season.  A 
moimt  of  two  gray  wolves  and  one  of  a  mountain  sheep  were  presented  by  the  per- 
manent ranger  force.  The  specimens  were  obtained  and  all  expenses  borne  by  the 
rangers.  A  mount  of  a  whooping  crane  was  donated  by  llnl  G.  Evarts.  Two  additional 
museum  cases  were  Installed,  one  flilod  with  niinoralogicnl  specimons  and  the  other  with 
three  exhibits.  A  number  of  fine  game  skulls,  pirtures,  and  framed  maps  were  obtained 
and  hung. 

Viaiiina  adentiata. — Special  attention  was  paid  to  visiting  scientists  and  students,  and 
such  facilities  as  were  available,  together  with  the  personal  sprvlros  of  the  park  natural- 
ist and  the  park  lecturer,  were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Prof.  R.  B.  Harvey,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  worked  on  the  algae  of  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  Drs.  J.  C. 
Merrtam  and  A.  1*.  Day,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  made  preliminary  surveys  for  pro- 
posed work.  Classes  in  botany  and  geology  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Barlham 
College  spent  several  weeks  in  the  park.  A  regular  summer  university  session  is  re- 
garded as  a  good  possibility;  the  project  Is  being  actively  pushed  by  Professor  Harvey 
and  Park  Naturalist  Thone. 

BLECTBICAL    DEPAItTMBNT. 

Sleetrie  astern. — The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  the  power  plant, 
disposition  of  current,  revenues,  etc.,  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  the  fiscal 
year  1922: 

The  peak  load  for  the  year  was  124  kilowatts. 
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Total  production  in  kilowatt  hours 

sold  to  park  utilities 

Consumed  by  Govcrnmont  buildings  for  power,  lifting  streets  and  buildings, 

loss  on  lines,  etc 

Total  revenue  from  sale  of  electric  current  during  year,  at  5  cents  per  kjloiA  att  hour 


1922 


221,340 
31,023  4 

lS3,Mk2  2 
11,551.17 


19SI 


323,354 
39,56941 

261,5Vr.» 
$1,978-47 


Sixteen- D«w  street  lights  were  Installed  during  tlM  year. 

Telephone  system. — Including  new  Ujms,  283  mites  of  telepbone  lines  were  maiiiteisai 
througnout  the  season.  New  gro«uide4  lines  buUt  were :  Engbt  miles  from  Ijower  Sleigli 
Creek  Ranch  to  8llyertip  Ranch,  at  park  line:  4  allies  from  Yanceys  to  HeUroailng 
Cabin;  14  miles  from  Soda  Butte  Snowshoe  Cabin  to  Cooke  City  rascer  statics,  at 
northeast  corner.  A  phantom  circuit  has  been  a4ded  to  the  existing  lines  bctweeg 
Mammoth  and  Norris  and  a  new  metallic  circuit  built  from  JKorris  to  Canyon.  Ths 
telephone  line  between  Gardiner  and  Haounoth  was  transferred  to  eedar  potes  ef 
the  liotel  Una,  while  eedar  poles  were  parehased  and  are  now  being  set  between  Fountain 
Station  and  Old  FftithfuL 

TBLBdRAOH    AND    TBLBFIIO!?!)    STATISTICS. 

Telegr^ma. — Government  sent,  12044:  Government  received.  578.  Conunercial  sent, 
1,092;  Commercial  received,  M4.     Total  calls  on  Qovernment  switchboard,  88,197. 

UaCHAKICAl.   DapABTMUiT. 

The  mechanical  department  maintained  17  trucks  and  automobiles,  a  steam  engine, 
a  caterpillar  engine,  1  steam  Boiler,  eomnressors,  pumpa,  etc.,  repaired  road  machineir 
including  dump  wagons,  graders,  8  gravel  loaders,  drags,  road  tools,  fire  tools,  ,etc.  It 
also  shod  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  horses. 

The  earnonter  did  mlsoellaneous  werk  in  the  quarters  at  Masunoth,  completed  a  seeond 
new  set  of  quarters  in  the  old  guardhouse  at  tae  south  end  of  the  old  "Ofleers  BoW}* 
did  general  repair  work  to  quarters,  built  truck  bodies,  built  toilet  structores  fer  am 
camps,  made  sign  bearda,  etc. 

A  maximwn  of  seven  sad  a  minimiua  of  Ave  men  were  employed  in  the  shops. 

PBOrSKPT    AMD   TBAtfBPOHTATION. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  steward  and  master  of  transportation  1,878..5  tons  of  aat^ 
rial,  equipment,  and  supplies  were  moved  from  railroad  terminals  to  headquarters.  Vron 
headquarters  11  trucks  were  operated  through  the  park,  supplying  road  canms,  omstnie- 
tlon  camps,  etc.  The  total  mileage  of  the  trucks  was  approximately  50,000.  A  maxi- 
mum of  15  men  were  rngnj,'od  in  the  warehouse  and  in  transportation  work. 

I'AINTING    DVPABTliBNT. 

The  master  painter  and  his  assistants  painted  most  of  the  wooden  buildings  of  Fort 
Yellowstone.  The  exterior  walla  of  some  of  the  larger  buildings  were  painted.  Including 
the  post  chapel  and  power  plant  at  headquarters.  In  the  park  the  Xake  station  and 
several  road  camp  buildings  were  stained  Inside  and  out.  Many  trucks  and  wagons. 
Including  the  ^rinkler  wagons,  were  pointed  and  varnished.  About  5^0  wooden  r 
were  made  and  painted.    All  big  junction  and  ranger  statlou  signs  were  repainted. 

lUPBOVBMBKTS    BY    PUBUC   UnUTIAB    AND    iKDIVIDfJAL    OpBBATOBB. 

YeiUowstone  Pwk  Hotel  Co. — Mammoth  Hotel:  Installed  lavatories  in  90  rooms  la 
the  old  building;  added  two  new  bathrooms;  changed  buffet  to  location  In  lobby; 
equipped  dlnLiig  room  with  entire  new  silver  service. 

Old  Faithful  Inn :  Completed  girls*  dormitory ;  built  new  girls'  laundry  and  storeroom 
for  trunks ;  third  boUer  installed,  and  put  in  operation  in  engine  room ;  installed  new 
pressure  pump  nud  new  hotwatt^r  heater;  put  old  Lake  lobby  furniture  In  lobby  Old 
Faithful  hin. 

Lake  Hotel:  Completed  new  \vin.i; ;  installed  new  lobby  furniture;  built  fireplace  with 
handsome  tile  mantle  in  lobby ;  built  addition  to  engine  room  and  laundry ;  rewired 
and  installed  new  electric  light  fixtures  in  153  rooms  of  the  old  building;  started  new 
girls'  dormitory. 

Canvoii :  Repaired  roof  of  lounge  damaged  by  fire ;  entire  new  silver  servlee  Installed 
in  dining  room. 

Telephone  line:  Fifteen  miles  new  telephone  line  built  from  Madison  Junction  to 
West  Yellowstone  ;  moved  1}  miles  4-wire  telephone  Liae  from  Mammoth  Camp  to  hiUfl 
back  of  Mammoth ;  2  miles  of  two  new  wires  strung  on  line  from  Fireholo  Cascades  tB 
Madison  Junction. 

Yelloioatone  Parh  Oomps  Co. — Mamsskoth  Camp:  Constructed  a  magnificent  central 
building,  more  than  300  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.  The  main  floor  of  this  building 
is  occupied  by  the  lobbies,  geuei'al  offices,  dining  room,  and  kitchens.  The  dining  room 
will  seat  500  guests.  Downstairs  is  a  recreational  hall  with  stage.  Hall  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,000  people,  and  a  hard  wood  floor  for  dancing.  The  company  also  con- 
structed and  furnished  40  new  cottages  at  Mammoth. 

Old  Faithful  Camp :  Sixty  new  cottages  constructed  and  furnished ;  also  new  dormitory 
for  employees  opened. 

I^ke  and  Canyon  Camps :  Fifty  new  tent  units  with  canvas  tops  eonatracted  and 
tarnished. 

Camp  Roosevelt:  Twenty-five  new  tents  added. 
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At  ftU  tlie  cammi  IngUlUtlon  tf  modern  appUaacat^aMl  flQlinntt^t  «*nJ*25«^,NMJfttB 
FlAlng  iffilS  attlie  Lake  outlet  a  deHcatesaen  teot  20  feet  by  40  'eetwaa^nrtraeted 
te^  pm^aotonKMle  eamp  KFMind.    This  delieateeten  serred  piepMed  ceoked  fooda, 

r^UowrtSw  Par*  *nm«iwr«oW#ii  Oo.^Pitteliaaed  twenty  n«w  ll-pajMgw  caw ;  tiJJ 
stw  26-iMittai8er  cars;  one  2^oii  truck;  elac  ll-|i«Bienger  «"ff,  and  •touring  can 
Sub  ToSS5te^ati«ua  Park  Co. ;  two  Ford  wadaleS  for  nee  ol  to»Pectow- .  .     .  ^„., 

Mammoth:  Completed  8»«mb  addition  to  bunkliouae.  Ineludfiig  waak-slnka.  shower 
bttlie.  etc. :  oomoleted  addltLon  to  meea  house.  ^^        ^^     t^njt 

W«t  Tiil^tonercSSleted  wmodeling  of  old  YeUowutone  Weatem  Stage  Co.  hulld- 
bin.  Indndlns  Inetallatlon  of  plumbing,  electric  Ught  ayetem.  and  water. 

Old  FalthfS :  Built  new  12-room  bmik  house. 

Lake:  Completed  new.  12-nH)m  bonk  houee.  n«7  ™«»"  ^•Jf^  5"*  vffHLS  kS^wkJS:^ 

Cknyon :  Completed  remodeling  of  old  traaaportatton  buUdlng  for  drlTera'  bunk  bovat. 
Work  will  be  started  shortly  on  new  repair  shop  and  storage  garage.  ^^^^m^ 

7eQoi09tone  Parh  Boat  Co.— This  companv  made  no  fanprovcments.  !*•  ^jcj-; 
expired  February  6,  1928,  and  a  one-year  permit  was  grai^ed^for  this  year.  Jtj>  p^;°|£« 
Soidd  m)t_be  renewed  Sitll  it  financially  reorganlaea  and  obtains  equipment  for  general 

^!*^  ^hI^SI  oMoUU  photo^apher.^^JTbiM  operator  eonducted  10  s^ee  establlahmente 
throughout  the  TeKowstone.  The  42-f6ot  addition  to  the  Btemmoth  shop  iww  completed 
before  the  s»son  opened,  as  was  the  conmlete  reflniablng  and  remodeUng  of  the  abM  at  . 
Upser  Baaln.  A  dosed-body  automobile  dark  room  was  added  to  hia  equipment.  Nearly 
600  negatlTes,  Including  many  wild-flower  studies,  were  added  to  his  collection,  and 
wrml  thousand  feet  of  aiotloA  pictures  were  taken  tar  him.  The  book  on  treea  and 
flowers  by  l^nk  B.  A.  Thooe,  park  naturallat.  waa  pnUMM  In  ady  nee  of  the  openlggof 
the  season,  aa  wve  new  editions  of  Laagford's  "naoorery  of  YeUawatone  Park,  1870," 
tod  the  **  Haynea  Guide."  two  printings  of  the  latter  being  necessary.  He  is  beglnnlna 
the  conatruction  of  a  new  picture  shop  and  finishing  plant  at  Grand  Canyon,  and  will 
open  a  shop  in  Lake  Hotel  next  year,  making  12  ahoaa  In  the  chain.  ^     .    , 

Oeofve  Whittaker,  merofiani, — Installed  refrifrerators  and  modern  fresh-meat  display 
eomtcrs  In  Mammoth  store;  alaa  Installed  fiuah  toUeta  In  comfort  station  at  Canyon 
■tore. 

e.  A,  Hitmattm,  merohmU^ — Completed  furnishing  of  Lake  atore  and  erected  small 
gieeeiy  atore  in  the  Old  Faithful  anto  camp.  Is  now  beginning  construction  of  new 
wte  on  Old  Faithful  store  and  planning  new  west  Thumb  store. 

amry  P.  Brothers^-— Brected  log  residence  near  his  bathhouse  at  Old  Faithful  and 
expects  to  enlarge  swimming  pool  tnis  autumn. 

F^wc&isM  AMD  ponvmi. 

In  conalderatlon  of  heavy  inyeatments  in  improTements  made  in  the  park  at  the 
direction  of  the  department,  the  Yellowvtene  Park  HotcA  Co..  Yellowstone  Park  Camps 
Co..  and  the  Yellowatone  Park  Transportation  Co.  were  all  granted  new  franchises 
nmnlng  for  a  term  of  20  years  from  January  1.  1928«  All  franchise  contracts  were 
tpproved  by  the  secretary  early  this  year;  Franchisee  granted  to  George  Whittaker  to 
operate  storea  and  gasoline  staoona  at  Bfammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Grand  Canyon  haying 
expired,  a  new  franchise  covering  all  Mr.  Whlttaker^i  operations  and  running  for  10 
years  from  January  1,  1028,  was  granted  to  him  by  contract  executed  March  81,  1928. 

As  it  was  desirable  to  put  sll  of<th8  stores  on  the  same  basis,  and  as  C.  A.  Hamilton, 
operator  of  stores  and  gasoline  stations  at  Upper  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  West 
Iranh,  made  eztenstre  and  expensive  Improrements  to  his  properties,  a  new  10-year  fran- 
ckioe  from  January  1,  1021,  waa  granted  to  him  by  contract  executed  B^bruary  19,  1028. 

Other  long-term  franchlseii  oufstanding  are:  J.  K.  Haynes.  oAdal  photographer,  Ifi 
years,  from  January  1.  1021,  to  December  81.  lOSO*;  Prror  9t  Trischman,  curio  shop, 
10  years,  January  1,  1917,  to  December  81,  1020 ;  aikd  Henry  P.  Brothers,  swimming- 
pool  baths,  10  years,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  80.  1924. 

Short-term  permU: — ^in  addition  to  the  above  long-term  permits,  the  following  short- 
term  permits  were  granted:  Thirteen  permits  to  conduct  camping  parties  through  the 
park,  vstng  saddle  and  pack  outfits;  4  permits  to  operate  freight,  express,  and  mall 
service  b«tween  Gardiner  and  Cooke  City;  5  permits  to  operate  moving-picture  cameras 
in  the  park ;  1  year  permit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co. ;  1  two-year  permit  to  Dr.  J. 
M.  Wolfe,  to  practice  medicine. 

DBPAnnnNv  of  Jusncv— -TTnitbd  Statbs  CoMinBSioNiBi'g  Coubt. 

Hon.  John  W.  Meldrum,  commissioner  since  1894.  held  court  whenever  there  were 
esaea  to  he  tried.  During  the  year  IT  caaes  were  tried  by  the  commissioner.  There 
were  16  convictions  and  2  acquittals.  A  total  of  $725  in  fines  was  imposed  on  defend- 
ants found  guilty.  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  costs.  There  were  12  cases  of  violation 
of  the  regulation  asalnst  speed,  1  case  of  disorderly  eonduct  1  case  of  felony,  1  viola- 
tion of  prohibition  (with  five  defendants),  and  1  case  of  petit  larceny. 

POST  Omen. 

The  bualneaa  of  the  post  oBce  showed  sn  Increase  in  proportion  to  the  increased  travel 
to  the  park.  After  the  unoflcial  visit  of  First  Asststant  Postmaster  General  John  H. 
Bartlatt  and  Third  Assistaat  Postmaster  General  W.  I.  Glover.  July  10-12.  Mr.  Bartlett 
authorised  the  establishment  of  carrier  service  from  the  post  oiBce  at  headquarters  to 
points  In  the  upper  park.    This  service  was  established  chiefly  tor  the  benefit  of  campers. 

Dbpartmbnt  or  thb  Intbbiob. 

Otmeral  Land  Ofpee. — Cancelled  applications  for  resprvoir  easements  on  Bmma  Matilda 
and  Two  Ocean  LalDes  in  the  proposed  eztonaloA.  Cooperated  In  matters  relating  to  town 
site  of  West  Yellowstone. 

GeoloffUfol  Survey. — Water  Besourees  Bvandh.  Continued  Ita  observation  and  Inspec- 
tion of  guaging  stations  on  park  streams.    No  new  guages  installed  this  year. 
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Dbpartmbnt  of  Commrcb. 

Coast  and  (HoOetio  Bwrvey, — ^In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Geoloslcal  Snrrcgr 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  this  bnreaii  ran  precise  level  lines  from  lirlngston  to 
the  park,  thence  around  the  loop  road  system,  thence  to  Cody,  thence  to  Moran,  thence 
to  west  Yellowstone,  and  on  to  Idaho  Falls.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  altltades  of 
park  features  have  been  accurately  determined.  Capt.  BSdward  P.  Morton,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  was  in  charge  of  the  siurey. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries, — In  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service  broke  all  record! 
for  trout  egg  collection  In  the  park.    Collected  18,570.000  efKS,  of  which  6,548,000  were 

Slanted  as  eyed  eggs  and  6,247,000  as  fry.  Shipped  to  Glader  Park  and  elsewhere 
0,805,000  eggs.  Commissioner  Henry  O'Malley,  head  of  the  bureau,  visited  the  park 
June  11-20.  District  Supervisor  C.  F.  Culler  personally  directed  flsh-cultnral  work  here 
this  year,  and  the  splendid  results  are  to  be  credited  to  Mr.  Culler's  ability,  effldeney, 
and  enthusiasm. 

DBPABTMBNT  of  AGBICUZ^rUltB. 

Weather  Bureau, — ^The  work  of  the  bureau  was  continued  under  Obeerver  E.  H. 
Fletcher.  The  office  was  Inspected  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  June  80,  and  bj 
Dr.  H.  J.  Cox,  of  the  Chicago  headquarters,  on  July  15. 

Bureau  of  Animal  /»<fiMtry.-— This  bureau  supplied  vaccine  and  Instruments  for  vacd- 
natlng  buffalo  against  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  but  fortunately  they  were  not  needed  thii 
year. 

Bureau  of  Entomology, — ^Detailed  Dr.  J.  C.  E^venden,  forest  entomologist,  to  study 
forest  conditions.  Doctor  Rvsnden  made  three  trips  to  the  park  and  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  spruce  budworm  infestation  near  the  north  boundary  In  the  Hellroarlnx 
region. 

nUUBtJBT  DBPABTICBNT. 

PuhUo  Health  Bervioe. — Continued  Its  cooperative  work,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hommon  In  general 
charge.  Surveyed  lines  for  Lake  sewer  system,  designed  system,  and  ordered  materials; 
also  directed  mosquito  control  work ;  ansiyied  water  and  milk:  Inspected  kitchens,  auto 
camps,  etc.  A.  P.  Miller  In  direct  charge  here.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfe  appointed  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  December,  1922,  and  is  charged  with  work  of  inspecting  hotels,  campa, 
etc.,  analysing  waters  and  milk,  and  general  care  of  health  of  community.  Asst.  Surg. 
Gen.  W.  F.  Draper  was  here  in  July. 

OmfmO  (MP  TBB  Pabk. 

On  June  20,  1928,  the  park  was  formallyopened  by  appropriate  ceremonies  at  the 
north  entrance  arch  at  Gardiner.  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill,  chancellor  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
Unlversl^,  representins  President  Harding,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Interior.  Hon. 
Hubert  Work,  delivered  the  principal  address.  In  this  speech  Doctor  Hill  pleaded  for 
complete  and  perpetual  preservation  of  the  national  parks  from  all  forms  of  commercial 
exploitation.  His  address  will  remain  for  all  time  a  powerful  protective  agency  against 
destruction  or  modification  of  national  park  Ideals. 

VISIT  OF  THS  PBSSIDSNT  OF  THB  UNIIBD  StATIS. 

Bnroute  to  Alaska,  Prasldent  HardlnK,  Mrs.  Harding;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hon.  Hubert  Work ;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace ;  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Hon.  Frederick  H.  '""  —  .*  .  .  —  .  -.  ,  — 
United  States  Navy,  and  about  70  other  officials  an(! 
the  park,  spending  two  days  here.  The  President's  s] 
6  a.  m.  Saturday.  June  80,  and  left  July  1  at  7  p.  m. 

The  distinguished  party  covered  the  main  loop  road  system  in  the  two  days  at  their 
disposal.  In  addition  to  viewing  the  scenery  and  natural  phenomena  along  the  route 
the  party  saw  buflklo,  elk,  antelope,  deer,  bear,  and  man/  smaller  animals.  The  weathtr 
was  clear  and  beautiful  and  nothing  occurred  to  delay  the  party  or  mar  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  trip. 

Howard  Baton  Trail  Dedication. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  10  the  Howard  E>aton  Trail  was  dedicated  by  appropriate 
ceremonies  held  at  She^eaters  Cllfb  on  the  Gardiner  River,  7  miles  south  of  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  where  Howard  Baton  made  his  first  camps  in  the  park  each  year.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by   Col.    Henry   Hall,   Director   Stephen   T.   Slather,   CongTessmas 


Gifts  to  ths  Park. 

Director  Mather  contributed  $250  fOr  purchase  of  equipment  for  the  chapel  and  to 
aid  in  securing  visiting  clergymen  for  services  In  the  chapel.  Mr.  C  W.  Famham,  ox 
St  Paul,  gave  a  first  edition  of  Lord  Dunraven's  book,  ^'The  Great  Divide,*'  to  tbe 
library  and  several  fine  aeologlcal  specimens  to  the  museum.  Mr.  Hal  G.  Bvarts  gave  to 
the  museum  a  very  valuable  mounted  specimen  of  whooping  crane.  The  permaneat 
ranger  force  gave  the  museum  fine  mounted  specimens  of  timber  wolves  and  a  blgfaon 
ram. 

Vital  Statistics. 

There  were  three  births  and  three  deaths  in  the  park  during  the  year. 

MiDiCAL  Sittvica. 

Dr.  J.  Meek  Wolfe  conducted  the  medical  services  in  the  park  during  the  year  and 
reports  that  he  cared  for  866  cases  during  the  year  and  made  849  calls. 
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School. 

School  opened  SeptemlMr  11.  1022,  and  dosed  May  18,  1923.  There  was  an  average 
tniollment  of  10  pnplla — 11  boys  and  8  girls;  number  of  classee,  4;  teacher,  Mrs. 
Laurie  K.  Marriott.  The  school  was  maintained  by  contributions  of  parents  and  park 
employees. 

Bblioious.  Sibvicis. 

Senices  were  held  in  the  chapel  at  least  twice  and  sometimes  three  or  fonr  times 
ererr  Sunday  during  the  tourist  season,  and  every  second  Sunday  during  the  balance 
of  the  year.  They  were  usually  conducted  by  Bpisoopal  or  Bnglish  lAitheran  ministers 
from  LiTingston,  Mont,  or  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  traveling  through  the  park,  but 
other  denominations  were  represented  occasionally,  when  their  ministers  were  ayailable. 

•  RnCOMMBNDATIONB. 

1.  That  the  park  be  extended  to  Include  the  Teton  Mountains,  headwaters  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, and  other  country  naturally  belonging  to  the  park. 

2.  That  all  Irrigation  and  other  projects  that  would  result  in  exploitation  of  the  park 
be  condemned  and  killed  as  they  are  proposed. 

3.  That  more  and  larger  funds  be  provided  to  widen,  improve  the  drainage,  and  sur- 
face on  imnroved  but  heavily  traveled  roads;  also  to  finish  the  Flrehole  Cutoff,  and 
halld  the  Great  Fountain  Geyser  Road  and  the  Bechler  River  Road,  and  rebuild  the 
take  Shore  Road  between  Arnica  Creek  and  Bridge  Bay. 

4.  That  funds  be  granted  to  continue  sanitation  work,  to  build  a  sewer  system  at 
Grand  Canyon,  and  do  more  extensive  mosquito-control  work. 

5.  That  the  hospital  be  reconditioned  and  better  equipped,  making  possible  more  com- 
plete and  effective  medical  and  surgical  service. 

6.  That  more  funds  be  provided  zOr  upkeep  of  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  and  other 
improvements ;  for  the  ranger  service ;  for  the  buflTalo  and  other  ranches :  and  for  public 
cani)  groundsu 

YOSEMITB  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  B.  LawiB,  Superintendent,  Yosemlte,  Calif. 

Gbnmul  Statbvbnt. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park,  when  created  by  the  act  of  October  1,  ISOO  (26  Stat.. 
660),  was  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Biadera,  and  Mono  Counties,  Calif.,  and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1,012  square  miles,  being  30  miles  wide  by  about  40  miles 
lODg.  Under  the  act  approved  February  7,  lOOS,  entitled  "An  act  to  exclude  from  the 
Tosemlte  National  Park,  Calif.,  certain  lands  therein  described  and  to  attach  and 
tednde  the  said  lands  In  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve,"  042.88  square  miles  were  excluded 
lad  118.62  square  miles  were  added  to  the  park,  making  a  net  reduction  In  area  of 
420.26  sooare  miles,  so  that  the  area  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act  was  1,082.74 
iqnare  miles,  the  park  beinsr  situated  In  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Madera  Counties.  By 
set  of  June  11,  1006,  entitled  "  Joint  resolution  accepting  the  recession  by  the  State  of 
California  of  the  Yosemlte  Valley  arrant  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  and  Including 
the  same,  together  with  the  fractional  sections  5  and  6,  township  0  south,  range  22 
eaat  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  California,  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Yosemlte 
National  Park,  and  changing  the  boundaries  thereof,"  there  were  added  to  the  park  the 
Yosemlte  Valley,  48.60  square  miles:  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  4  square  miles;  and  a 
strip  lying  between  the  latter  and  the  park  proper,  2.18  square  miles ;  and  deducted  by 
the  change  In  the  southwestern  boundary,  18.06  square  miles,  making  a  net  addition  to 
the  area  of  41.67  square  miles.    Tbe  present  area  of  the  park  Is  1,124.41  square  mUes. 

Park  Organization. 

Tbe  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  who.  supervises  and  controls  all  gov- 
ernmental activities  in  the  park  except  the  post  ofllces  and  the  United  States  commis- 
rioner's  court.  He  also  supervises  the  activities  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
various  public  utilities,  such  as  transportation,  hotels,  stores,  studios,  etc.,  operated 
under  franchise  or  permit  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  He  is  assisted  in  this 
work  of  administration,  supervision,  and  control  by  an  organization  divided  into  eight 
departments,  each  with  its  supervisory  head,  as  follows:  Administrative,  maintenance, 
engineering,  protection,  electrical,  mecnanlcal,  forests  and  timber,  educational. 

Park  headquarters  is  maintained  in  Yosemite  village  in  Yosemite  Valley.  During  the 
•ummer  months  approximately  200  employees  of  all  classes.  Including  80  rangers,  are 
ragaged  in  park  work.  The  force  diminishes  to  approximately  70  during  the  winter 
months. 

With  the  expansion  of  governmental  activities  that  has  of  necessity  accompanied  the 
heavy  Increase  In  travel  and  use  of  the  park  that  has  been  experienced  from  year  to 
TMr  for  several  years  in  the  past,  it  bas  been  dUBcnIt  to  develop  an  organisation  and 
to  so  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  rapidly  enough  to  keep  pace. 
However.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  during  the  past  year  greater  progress  along  this  line 
has  been  made  than  in  any  previous  year  and  the  organisation  has  functioned  far  more 
smoothly  and  efficiently  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Almost  without  exception  there 
has  been  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  service  and  conscientiousness  displayed  In  the 
performance  of  duties  and  a  close  cooperation  shown  between  the  various  departments 
whose  ftinctions  must  of  necessity,  because  of  the  wide  scope  of  park  activities,  be  some- 
what overlapping,  which  has  been  highly  satisfying.  I  am  certain  that  during  the  year 
the  problems  and  tasks  confronting  the  organisation  have  been  solved  and  performed 
with  far  greater  efficiency  than  in  the  past. 

WBAVBfli  CoifDinoirg. 

Weather  conditions  throughout  the  year  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  normal. 
lUips  fell  In  both  July  and  August,  1022,  an  unusual  occurrence  In  Yosemlte.  In  spite 
of  these,  however,  practically  all  streams  in   the  park  reached  a  very  low  level  hy 
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November,  with  indications  of  a  serious  water  shortage  later  on.  SSarly  November,  how- 
ever, brought  a  heavv  snowfall  in  the  high  country,  closing  all  mountain  roads  at  a 
date  considerably  earlier  than  usual.  Some  6  inches  of  snow,  together  with  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  rain,  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  at  this  time.  This  storm  was 
sufficient  to  replenish  the  streams  and  assure  a  satisfactory  water  supply  during  the 
winter  months.  During  the  winter  months  the  snowfall  was  relatively  lii^t,  hut  wkat 
did  fall  laid  well,  having  the  well-packed  foundation  of  the  early  storm  on  which  to 
settle.  March,  1923.  brought  almost  summer  weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
month,  with  the  result  that  the  snow,  particularly  in  the  lower  elevations,  meSted  rapidly 
and  there  was  every  indication  of  an  unusually  early  spring.  In  fact,  by  tbe  15ui  of 
March  nearly  all  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  were  entirely  free  from  snow  and  plant 
were  completed  for  the  starting  of  sprinkling  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  oa 
April  1.    At  that  time  the  season  was  fully  four  or  five  weeks  ahead  of  normal. 

Rain,  however,  began  to  fall  in  Yosemite  Valley  on  April  1,  bringing  snow  in  the 
higher  elevations.  Rain  fell  in  Tosemite  Valley  and  snow  in  the  higher  country  almost 
continuously  for  the  first  nine  days  of  April  and  storm  conditions  prevailed,  not  only 
throughout  the  entire  month,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  May  and  to  some  extent 
even  into  June,  a  foot  of  fresh  snow  falluig  at  Glacier  Point  on  June  20. 

One  result  of  these  unusual  weather  conditions  was  that  instead  of  a  summer  of  lov 
water,  better  water  conditions  prevailed  throughout  the  summer  than  during  any  summer 
for  many  years  past. 

Another  result  was  that  the  cooler  weather  accompanying  these  storm  conditioBi 
k^t  travel  more  uniform  throui^ut  the  season  and  extended  the  heavy  travel  Into  a 
later  part  of  the  season  than  usual.  While  travel  all  through  the  season  was  heavier 
than  ever  before,  nevertheless  the  unusually  ooi^  weather  of  May  and  June  had  a 
deterrent  eflTect  on  the  length  of  stay,  with  the  result  that  even  during  June  when  we 
usually  get  a  peak  load  almost  Impossible  to  handle,  stays  were  short  and  the  turnover 
rapid  and  high.  Better  water  conditions  in  July  and  August  attracted  a  steady  flow  of 
travel  which  continued  in  considerable  volume  even  into  -September. 

All  in  all,  weather  conditions  throughout  the  year  were  conducive  to  travel  and  had 
something  at  least  to  do  with  the  great  gain  shown  in  travel  records  for  the  year  si 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

PlAK  SaaviGB  AcnviTiwEk 

ADHINIBnUTIVB  DBPABTllBNT. 

Headquarters  office, — Vrom  eight  to  nine  clerks  were  employed  during  the  year  in 
the  office  at  beadquarters  in  the  work  of  general  correspondencei  purchasing,  time  keep- 
ing, preparation  of  pay  roUs.  disbursing,  distributing  information,  and  other  related 
functions  of  park  work.  Approximately  IS,  100  pieces  of  mail  were  received  and  ISJOO 
dispatched. 

Apnropriatione. — The  park  operated  under  an  appropriation  of  $280,000.  of  wbidi 
$226,000  was  devoted  to  general  administration,  operation,  and  maintenance  purposei 
and  $55,000  to  new  construction  work. 

Revenues, r—ReYeauea  were  collected  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1928,  and  de- 
posited in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  follows : 
license  fees  and  rentals: 

Fixed    charges $17,880.00 

Percentage  of  gross  revenues  or  net  proflts 4,884.18 

Motor-vehicle  permits : 

Automobiles 86,280.00 

Motorcycles 254.00 

Miscellaneous : 

Electric  current 28, 455. 00 

Telephone  and  telegraph 14, 884. 48 

Water    service 8, 510. 35 

Undassifled    revenue 8,817.07 

Total 161.845.00 

Remittance  fees $273.64 

621  highway  certificates  at  $5 8,106.00 

8,  878. 64 

Net    total 157,866.45 

MAINTBNAMCB  DSPABTMITNT. 

There  are  188  miles  of  roads  in  the  park,  of  which  only  about  80  miles  have  beea 
improved,  the  remainder  being  mountain  roads  constructed  prior  to  the  creation  of  tfae 
park  by  private  capital,  reverting  to  the  Government  in  later  years.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 625  miles  of  improved  trails  by  which  every  part  of  the  park  may  be  readied 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  maintains  18  miles  of 
approach  roads  to  the  park.  The  work  of  repair  and  Improvement  of  these  lines  of 
communication  forms  the  principal  function  of  the  maintenance  department  with  the 

{)ark  supervisor  in  charge.  Most  of  Yosemite's  roads  are  mere  mountain  trails  not  In  tbe 
east  adapted  to  motor  travel,  and  the  keephig  of  them  in  a  state  of  even  passable  repair 
under  the  heavy  traffic  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  no  small  task.  During  the  jear 
covered  by  this  report  they  have,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  labor  condltioas 
been  kept  in  rather  better  shape  than  in  any  previous  year.  A  helping  factor  in  this 
has  been  the  cold  weather  that  has  prevallea,  this  allowing  a  greater  retention  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  than  is  usually  the  case.  With  the  deplorable  road  situation  exiit- 
ing  in  Yosemite.  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  within  a  reasonable  maintenance.  &- 
penditure  Is  to  keep  the  roads  reasonably  passable  during  the  season  with  possibly  a 
slight  improvement  from  year  to  year  through  the  elimination  of  particularly  dangeroof 
curves  and  the  modiflcatlon  of  occasional  particularly  steep  mdes  and  Installing  fiosi 
time  to  time  added  drainage  facilities.  No  real  improvement  of  the  road  situa^oa  fa 
Yosemite  can  be  expected  or  hoped  for  until  soffldent  funds  are  made  aTallaUe  to  con- 
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pletelr  rebuild  the  mountain  roads.    The  time  has  passed  wlien  mneli,  if  anytUng,  can 
be  gained  by  piece-meal  tactics. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  work  of  maintaining  the  roads  and  trails,  the  maintenance 
department  has  also  sapenrised*  and  satisfactorily  so,  the  operation  of  the  transporta- 
tion division,  the  operation  of  labor  camps,  the  disposition  of  garbage  and  waste  from 
the  public  camping  grounds,  the  general  care  and  improvement  of  grounds  around 
Government  bnUdings,  the  production  of  hay  and  wood,  and  the  hiring  and  distribution 
of  labor. 

BN0I9BSBIZVG   AND   C0N8TRUCTI0K   BSPABTHBNT. 

This  department,  with  a  resident  engineer  in  charge,  has  had  charge  of  the  bulk  of 
work  done  under  the  park  construction  appropriation,  and  also  the  maintenance  of 
buildings  and  fences  and  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  water  and  sewer  systems. 

CfoH^truetitm  worh. — ^During  the  year  the  following  construction  Jobs  were  completed : 

(1)  The  installation  of  6,000  feet  of  8-lnch  water  main  as  an  addition  to  the  existing 
water  system. 

(2)  The  installation  of  additions  to  the  existing  gower  system,  consisting  of  8.4S0 
feet  of  sewer  mains  and  laterals  and  electrically  operated  pumping  station  and  10 
comfort  stations  In  the  public  camping  grounds.  This  Is  the  first  unit  of  a  system  of 
flush  systems  it  in  contemplated  to  install  throughout  the  public  camping  grounds  which, 
when  finished,  will  eliminate  the  very  unsatisfactory  and  insanitary  conditions  that  have 
^xi8t<>d  in  the  camping  grounds  in  the  past. 

(.^)   Construction  of  four  cottages  for  use  as  employees'  qusrters. 

Mnintenance. — ^The  following  gives  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  this  department  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  structures  and  the  water  and  sewer 
systems: 

Buildinaa  and  ntnieturps. — ^There  are  some  880  Oovemment-owned  buildings  in  the 
psrk  of  varlouff  slses.  but  with  one  exception,  namely,  the  power  house,  they  are  all  of 
wood  construction.  All  are  In  need  of  more  or  less  repair  from  time  to  time.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  a  number  of  buildings  which  were  built  from  29  to  40  years  ago 
of  flimsy  construction  but  still  being  utilised.  A  forcp  of  from  two  to  four  carpenters 
sad  from  one  to  two  painters  is  employed  throughout  the  year  on  this  work.  Necessary 
improvements  are  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  maintenance  work,  with  the  result 
tbst  at  the  present  time  all  novernment-owned  buildings  are  in  a  far  better  state  of 
repair  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Water  9V»tem. — ^Tbe  source  of  the  water  supply  for  Tosemlte  Valley  as  developed  some 
10  years  ago  consists  of  two  concrete  reservoirs  in  which  Is  collected  water  from  the 
tains  slopes  directly  beneath  Glacier  Point  and  Happy  Isles.  Due  to  the  fact  that  this 
supply  is  not  sufllcient  to  carry  over  the  midsummer  period,  an  auxiliary  supply  Is 
secured  from  the  main  Merced  River  just  shove  Happy  isles.  The  distributing  svstem 
(OBSists  of  approximately  21  miles  of  8-inch  cast-iron  mains  with  as  many  miles  or 
more  of  4  and  6  inch  laterals,  together  with  a  network  of  smaller  supply  lines.  Water 
Is  supolled  for  all  nnrposes  to  the  hotel  and  camp  opera tlons,  all  unlfs  of  Oovernment 
operation,  the  public  camp  grounds,  and  for  road-spr Inkling  purposes.  From  one  to 
three  men  are  engaged  throughout  the  year  In  the  maintenance  of  this  system.  With 
the  development  of  Illllouette  Creek  as  a  new  source  of  domestic  supply,  which  is  con- 
templated another  year,  Tosemite  will  have  a  first-class  water-supply  system.  All  water- 
snpotv  Installations  now  being  made  are  being  so  made  as  to  he  protected  from  freeslnir, 
sad  ftrom  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  years  all  old  Installations  put  In  for  summer 
use  only  have  been  overhauled  and  protecteo.  with  the  result  that  now  fully  85  "er  cent 
<tf  the  system  Is  protected  from  freeslng,  with  the  nstural  decrease  In  cost  and  Incon- 
venience of  maintenance. 

ffetoer  av$tem. — The  sewage-disposal  system,  a  modern  plant  in  every  wav.  consists  of 
anproxlmately  3  miles  of  main  distrlbutinsr  lines  from  8  to  16  Inches  In  diameter  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  smaller  laterals.  8  electrically  ooerated  pumping  stations,  a 
large  concrete  disposal  tank,  and  9  acres  of  filter  beds.  All  hotel  and  camp  units  and 
Clovemment  bnildings  on  the  floor  of  Tosemite  Valley  are  connected  to  the  system,  as 
are  also  all  of  the  flush  toilet  Installations  as  fsr  as  instslled  In  the  public  camp  sronnds. 
These  latter  installations  are  being  extended  to  all  of  the  public  camp  groundn.  and  within 
the  next  two  years  it  Is  hoped  that  the  entire  camping  area  in  Tosemite  Vallev  will  be 
•applied  with  modern  sanitary  facilities  connected  to  the  main  sewage-disposal  system. 
Prom  one  to  thre«»  men  are  engaged  throuahout  the  year  In  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  which  has  given  entire  satisfaction  during  the  second  vear  of  Its 
operation,  in  contrast  to  the  many  difllculties  experienced  when  first  Installed. 

PROTBCnON  DBPARTMSNT — ^RANOBK  8BRVICS. 

The  protection  department,  with  a  chief  ranger  In  charge,  represents  the  police  force 
of  the  park.  The  ranger  service  is  directly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  park 
regnlations,  the  protection  of  its  natural  features,  and  its  fish  and  game.  It  is  also 
responsible  for  the  taking  of  forest-fire  prevention  measures,  the  fiehtlnar  of  forest  fires, 
the  dispensing  of  park  information  throuah  its  information  bureau,  the  registering  of 
'»ampers  and  assigning  of  same  to  the  public  camp  grounds,  and  the  pollclnj?  of  the  camp 
ntmnds.  Considering  the  large  area  patrolled,  the  heavy  travel,  and  particularly  the 
large  number  of  people  handled  in  Tosemite  Valley,  it  is  to  me  aurprlslne  that  the  func- 
tions of  this  department  have  been  carried  on  as  well  as  they  have.  Aside  from  assign- 
ments to  the  nature  guide  service,  fixed  asslflmments  on  sutomoblle-chAcklng  stations,  and 
nxed  patrol  assignments  of  the  maximum  of  80  men  employed  during  the  year,  onlv  10 
men  sre  available  as  a  mobile  force  to  police  Tosemite  Valley,  where  there  Is  concen- 
trated a  population  varying  during  the  summer  months  from  3.600  to  11,000.  Con- 
MderlBg  that  service  must  be  rendered  for  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  force  Is  faisufflcient. 

Although  we  have  been  aettlng  bv  with  the  establishment  of  only  three  fixed  na trolling 
Nations  in  the  Interior  of  the  park,  we  should  have  several  more — at  least  five.  Wke- 
wlse  there  should  be  available  at  least  four  or  five  additional  men  for  constant  patrol  of 
the  mountain  roads.  The  police  force  of  the  valley  should  be  augmented  by  at  least  five 
aodltlonal  men.  and  the  registration  of  campers  should  be  attended  to  at  re«rlstmtion 
Moths  within  the  public  camps,  where  closer  attention  could  be  given  to  the  Indlvldnal 
ramper.    Likewise  each  public  camp  should  have  a  patrolling  ranger  policing  that  partlc- 
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ular  camp.  Oat  of  f^irnem  to  the  ranger  Bervlce  and  the  pubUc,  the  serrlce  should  be 
Increased  by  at  least  30  men  during  thp  summer  months,  ft  would  not  be  necessary  to 
Increase  the  permanent  force  for  year-ronnd  serrlce. 

BLBCTEICAL    DBPABTMBNT. 

The  electrical  department,  with  a  chief  electrician  In  charge,  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  electrical,  telephone,  and  telegraph  systems.  All  elec- 
trical, telephone,  and  telegraph  serylce  in  the  park  is  furnished  by  the  GoTemment  at 
fixed  tarlfln. 

Bleotrical  system, — The  electrical  system  consists  of  a  diversion  dam  across  the  Mer- 
ced River  about  1  mile  helow  the  lower  end  of  Yosemite  Valley,  from  where  the  water  if 
carried  in  a  64-inch  wood  stave  pipe,  6.000  feet  in  length,  to  a  powerhouse  contafninf 
two  electrical  units  of  1.000  kilowatt  capacity  each,  each  driven  by  a  turbine  operatinc 
^4®f.  a  head  of  850  feet.  Blectrlcal  energy  developed  is  carried  to  various  points  of 
distribution  in  Tosemite  Valley  and  to  Glacier  Point  on  some  25  miles  of  transmlsslOD 
lines,  of  which  7  miles  carry  11,000  volts  and  the  remainder  2,200  volts.  During  the 
year  ending  June  80.  1923.  the  plant  operating  24  hours  dally  developed  a  total  ontptit 
of  4.542,585  kilowatt  hours,  the  distribution  and  utiUeation  of  which,  as  well  as  a 
comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Power  report. 


Sold  for  lighting  purposes 

Sold  for  heating  purposes 

Sold  for  cooking  purposes 

Sold  for  power  purposes 

Sold  for  domestic  use 

Total  sold 

Used  by  service,  including  line  losses 

Total  output  of  plant. 


ICilowatt      Kilow-att  '  Incresse, 
hours,  1922.  hours,  1923      19S3. 


]78»089 
1,063,325 

360,178 
87,969 
None. 


189,461 

1,510,215 

641,998 

115,652 

89,206 


Pa-eud, 
6S 
39.4 
7&S 

31.4 


1,709,511       2,546,532 
1,641,264       1,906,053 


3,350,775      4,542,585 


4&9 

2i.e 


35.C 


Telephone  eyetem, — The  telephone  system  consists  of  one  150-Une  switchboaid  and 
one  50-llne  switchboard  to  which  there  are  attached  81  circuits,  all  of  which  are  local 
battery  operated.  Two  of  these  circuits  are  longdistance  lines  connected  to  the  linei 
of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  at  Bl  Portal.  Continuous  24-hoar  service  is 
maintained  throughout  the  year. 

Telegraph  ayetem. — ^The  telegraph  system  consists  of  two  simplex  telegraph  circniti 
connecting  direct  with  the  San  Francisco  offices  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  Padfle 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  respectively.  The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
business  handled  through  both  jtelephone  and  telegraph  systems,  together  with  com- 
parison with  the  business  of  the  preceding  year. 


TeUphone  andteUgraph  report. 


1922 

1923       i  Increase. 

Local  telephone  calls 

296,643 

6,389 

1  447 

15,»49 

347,332 

7,761 

762 

18,752 

Percent, 
13.7 

Long  distcmce  calls 

21.4 

Tel^^gran^s  through  telephone  exchange 

47.3 

Telegrams  by  Mcrse  key ." 

18.3 

Total  messages,  all  classy 

320,326 

374,607 

16.9 

MBCHAKICAL    DBPABTMBNT. 

The  mechanical  department,  with  a  master  mechanic  in  charge,  is  responsible  for  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  all  motor-propelled  equipment  in  the  park.  The  park  owiu« 
maintains,  and  uses,  in  connection  with  park  operation,  18  heavy  trucks  varying  from 
1  to  5-ton  capacity,  7  light  trucks  of  less  than  a  ton  capacity,  3  touring  cars,  and  o 
motorcycles.  This  equli-ment  was  maintained  in  good  condition  throughout  the  year, 
from  four  to  six  men  being  engaged  on  mechanical  repair  work. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  supplies  from  headquarters  to  outlying  camps  aod 
the  hauling  of  graders,  in  connection  with  road  maintenance  work.  l,282i  tons  of  freight 
were  hauled  from  Bl  Fortal  to  headquarters  by  the  park  motor-driven  equipment. 

This  department  also  assisted  the  maintenance  department  in  the  repair  of  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance  equipment  consisting  of  a  steam  roller,  7  graders,  2  air  com- 
pressors, 3  motor-driven  sprinklers,  6  horse-drawn  sprinklers,  numerous  dump  wagoa^ 
road  drags,  and  small  tools,  and  also  assisted  the  electrical  department  In  repair  and 
maintenance  of  all  electrical-driven  machinery.  Including  pumps,  motors,  and  generators. 
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FOB1I8T8   AND  TIMBBa  DSPAETICENT. 

This  dnmrtment,  with  a  park  foreater  in  charca,  is  reapcmaible  for  the  superviaion 
of  all  timber  cattiDS  in  the  park  and  the  work  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Franciaeo 
in  connection  with  theiz  deyeiOTment  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  aupply. 

Totemite  LuMl>er  Oo.^-The  zosemite  Lumber  Co.,  in  operations  involTing  the  logging 
of  their  own  timber  lands  in  the  park,  employed  an  ayerage  of  approximately  450  men 
during  the  logging  season,  operating  11  donkey  engines,  hauling  to  8  landings,  and  4 
Shay  looomotlyea  movlna  their  trains.  They  cut  and  shipped  to  their  mill  64,155,464 
het  b.  m.  of  logs  on  9,197  cars,  an  ayerage  of  6,888  feet  b.  m.  per  car.  They  cut  over 
about  1,467  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  1,282  acres  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Tosemite  National  Park,  and  located  in  sections  13,  14,  and  24,  township  3  south,  range 
20  east,  and  20.  27,  84,  and  86.  township  3  south,  range  21  east,  and  1,  2,  8,  and  11, 
townahqi  4  south,  range  21  east. 

By  the  end  of  the  1028  season  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  will  haye  completed  their 
logging  operations  in  the  park  on  the  south  side  of  the  Merced  Riyer  and  will  transfer 
their  operations  to  their  timber  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merced  Riyer.  where 
tbey  haye  an  operation  on  lands  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  park  that  will  take  from 
25  to  80  years  to  complete.  A  railroad  is  also  under  construction  oyer  which  to  haul 
this  timber.  This  railroad  connects  with  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  about  4  miles 
below  Rl  Portal  from  which  the  logs  will  be  hauled  oyer  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 
to  Merced  Falls,  the  location  of  the  company's  mill. 

During  the  year  the  tract  of  prlyately  owned  land  owned  by  the  Yosemite  Stage  & 
Turnpike  Co.,  in  Little  Yosemite  Valley,  amounting  to  160  acres,  more  or  less,  was 
acquired  by  the  Goyemment  through  an  exchange  agreement  with  the  Yosemite  Lumber 
Go.  by  which  the  Goyemment  transferred  title  to  $26,000  worth  of  Goyemment-owned 
timber  in  the  western  portion  of  the  park.  For  administratiye  purposes  the  Little 
Yosemite  Valley  property  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Goyemment.  and  the 
timber  that  was  transferred  In  exchange  is  located  in  an  isolated  portion  or  the  park 
adjacent  to  prlyately-owned  timber  already  slated  for  cutting,  so  that  no  scenic  feature 
of  the  park  was  in  any  way  Impaired. 

CVty  and  oimnty  of  San  Francisco, — On  June  20,  1923,  the  city  and  county  of  San 
lYandsco  completed  the  construction  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam.  This  work  was 
started  on  September  1,  1919,  and  required  approximately  1.170  working  days  to  com- 
plete. The  completed  dam  required  398.964  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  is  841  feet  high, 
end  the  reseryolr  impounded  back  of  it  is  approximately  7  miles  long,  with  an -ayerage 
width  of  one-half  mile  and  maximum  depth  on  the  upper  face  of  the  dam  of  218  feet. 

With  the  completion  of  the  dam  the  city  has  no  further  use  for  the  railroad  from 
Mather  Station  to  Hetch  Hetchy,  and  it  is  presumed  that  in  accordance  with  their 
eoutract  the  rails  will  be  taken  up  and  the  right  of  way  conyerted  into  a  highway.  If 
this  is  done  heayy  motor  trayel  into  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  can  be  expected  next  year. 

During  the  year  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  operated  their  sawmlU  at 
Mather  Station,  employing  an  average  of  78  men  and  sawing  5,970,490  feet  b.  m.  of 
himber.  In  this  operation  they  cut  over  about  160  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest  and  located  in  Sections  1  and  1 2, 
Township  1  south.  Range  19  eaat,  M.  D.  M. 

Educational  Dbpartment. 

This  department,  with  the  park  naturalist  in  charge,  operates  the  park  museum, 
conducts  the  nature  guide  service,  and  superyises  all  educational  actiyities. 

As  was  to  be  expected  with  the  growing  popularity  of  educational  work  in  the  park 
and  the  increase  in  travel,  the  demands  on  this  department  increased  materially  during 
the  year :  not  only  was  a  greater  number  of  lectures  given  at  the  various  resorts  and  the 
number  of  regular  and  special  field  trips  increased,  but  all  of  these  were  attended  by 
greattf  numbers  than  ever  before.  That  the  public  appreciates  such  a  service  isjproven 
Dv  the  great  numbers  who  now  seek  information  about  the  geology,  trees,  birds,  flowers. 
bJstory,  and  a  host  of  kindred  subjects.  During  the  montn  of  July  the  nature  guide 
service  reached  21,668  people  through  its  nature  study  field  trips  and  campflre  lectures. 
Id  the  same  period  20,604  persons  visited  the  museum.  During  June  and  July  the 
attendance  on  special  trips,  such  as  are  conducted  for  such  organizations  as  Boy  Scout 
groups  and  the  Sierra  Club,  exceeded  600.  The  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Couv 
mission  continued  their  cooperation  during  the  year  by  loaning  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bryant,  who  personally  supervised  the  nature  guide  work. 

Exhibits  in  the  museum  have  been  materially  Increased  through  the  year  by  donations 
and  loans  until  their  value  now  exceeds  180.000.  These  exhibits  exemplify  what  may 
be  found  In  the  park — geological  specimens,  birds,  trees,  flowers,  mammals,  insects,  etc., 
as  well  as  a  number  of  nistoricnl  Indian  relics. 

Plans  have  been  perfected  for  the  development  of  an  organisation  by  which  it  is 
hoped  to  raise  money  by  private  subscriptions  sufficient  to  build  a  flrenroof  museum  for 
the  protection  of  the  vnfuftble  exhibitn  already  on  display  and  for  future  collections. 
So  far  86,660  has  been  contributed  for  this  purpose. 

Closely  allied  to  the  educational  work  of  the  service  is  that  of  the  University  of 
California.  The  Le  Conte  Memorial  Lectures,  some  12  In  number,  were  continued  during 
June  and  July  of  the  year  of  this  report.  The  subjects  are  always  closely  related  to 
Yosemite  and  statewide  publicity  brings  many  per<«ons  into  the  valley  especially  to  hear 
them.  Tinder  a  coonerative  arrangement  with  the  University  of  California,  students 
are  enrolled  at  the  Yosemite  Muwiim  in  correspoiulonce  courses,  and  free  bulletins  on 
hundreds  of  subjects  are  available  for  free  distribution. 

COOPBHATIVB    FSOERAL  AND    STATE    ACTIVITIES. 

Tho  varied  activities  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  park  necessitate  the  carry- 
ing on  continuously  of  certain  operations  by  other  Oovornraent  departments,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  calling  in  for  special  n.saistanco  other  departments  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  thus  avoiding  the  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  special  divisions 
in  the  service  and  at  the  same  time  securing  by  the  service  for  the  park,  the  best  advice 
and  assistance  available  in  the  solution  of  special  problems. 
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DBPABTMIMT  OF  JU8TICB. 

A  United  Btatee  oommlsslOBer  Is  ataigned  to  tbe  park  for  the  handllDff  of  court  tJiA 
the  trying  of  cases  of  violations  of  the  park  regQlatlons  and  penal  Federal  and  Stati 
laws  operative  in  the  park.  Since  the  creatlnff  of  Federal  Inritdietlon  to  the  park  tt 
1920  until  Angnit  81,  1922.  this  position  was  filled  bv  C.  A.  Deirnan.  Upon  his  leilfr 
nation,  on  the  above  date,  H.  H.  Hoes  was  appointed  to  the  position  and  it  Is  stffll  hew 
by  him. 

During  the  year  82  cases  were  tried  by  the  commissioner,  reaultlng  In  71  convictioit 
and  11  acquittals. 

A  total  of  $069  In  fines,  and  jail  sentences  to  the  aoMNint  of  11  months,  were  Impesel 
OB  defendants  found  guilty  during  the  year. 

The  82  cases  tried  by  the  commissioner  were  tried  on  the  following  charges:  Parking 
car  in  **  no  parking  "  space,  8 ;  driving  while  Intoxicated.  1 ;  reckless  driving,  2 ;  speed* 
Ing,  42 ;  defrauding  Innkeeper,  1 ;  petit  larceny,  12 ;  violating  Tolstead  Act,  8 ;  jpoasesliit 
firearms.  11 ;  hunting,  8 ;  disorderly  conduct,  8 ;  criminal  syndteallam,  1 ;  picking  snow 
plants,  2 ;  bringing  dogs  or  cats  into  park,  4 ;  causing  forest  fire,  1. 

Post  Oiticb  Dbparthbnt. 

A  post  ofllce  of  the  second  class  is  maintained  throughout  the  year  In  Yosemlte-  vOliib 
In  addition  to  this,  branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Camp  Curry  and  Tosemlte  Lous 
during  the  operating  season  of  those  resorts.  A  Government  operated  star  route  u 
maintained  between  these  ofllces  and  El  PortaL 

The  combined  business  of  the  three  ofllces  showed  an  Increase  of  approximately  80  per 
cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  an  Increase  almost  exactly  proportionate  to  die  ^ 
Increase  of  travel  to  the  park. 

BapA&TumiT  or  AeazcaLruBB. 

The  Bureau  of  Bntomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  continsed  dmint 
the  year  its  effective  cooperation  in  the  control  of  forest  Insects.     While  the  work  of    i 
eontrolllnr  the  forest  Insects  has  been  entirely  successful  so  far  as  the  protection  of  tk*   i 
sugar,  yeflow,  and  Jeffery  pine  stands  are  concerned,  the  conditions  In  the  lodge  poll 
forests,  particularly  In  the  Tenaya  and  Cathedral  Basins  and  Tuolumne  Meadows,  see 
very  dlscouraglBg.     After  several  years  of  continued  Infestation  practically  all  ol  tiw    i 
lodge  Dole  stand  in  Tenaya  Lake  and  Cathedral  Creek  Basins  Is  cosspletely  dead,  wUk 
gradually  the  same  condtllon  Is  taking  place  In  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  stand.    It  is  cnli 
1  ^estlon  of  four  or  five  years  until  that  wonderful  stand  will  have  been  entirely  klllel 
However,  the  loss  of  the  lodge  iK>le  pine  stands  In  parts  of  these  areas  ts  attended  bv  oae 
compensating   feature — the    replacement   of  these   former   lodge   pole   pine   standi  1v 
mountain  hemlock,  red  fir,  and  mountain  pine,  species  that  are  more  immune  to  Insect 
attacks  and  more  desirable  In  every  way  for  park  purposes.     It  wUl  take  many  yetn; 
however,  for  this  replacement  to  be  complete,  and  in  the  meaatime  all  that  can  he  dene 
tl  to  hope  that  infestation  will  not  extend  into  other  areas. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  extremely  helpful  In  the 
locating  and  reporting  of  fires  In  the  park. 

Unitbd  States  PubI/IC  Hbalth  Sbrvxcb. 

This  bureau  continued  its  support  through  the  year  In  assisting  and  supervlsinf 
mosquito-control  work,  In  which  we  have  been  extremely  successful.  While  In  past 
years  this  work  has  been  confined  to  Tosemlte  Valley,  It  was  during  the  year  extended 
to  Tuolumne  Meadows,  where,  although  the  work  was  initiated  on  a  small  scale,  consid- 
erable success  resulted.  Sufllcient  was  done  In  this  latter  locality  during  the  past  yesr 
to  indicate  conclusively  that  at  a  relatively  small  expense  the  mosquito  nuisance  can  be 
controlled  there  by  proper  oiling  and  draining. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  also  cooperated  dosely  in  the  supenrtsloa 
of  our  sanitary  problems.  Inspection  of  food  supplies,  milk,  water,  etc.,  the  operation  of 
sewer  ssrstem,  and  the  formulation  and  application  of  various  sanitary  measures. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  an  Inspection  of  the  health  and  sanitary  problems  of  tbe 
park  was  made  by  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  nnd  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  as  a  result 
of  this  the  Public  Health  Service  will  eventually  take  over  the  operation  of  the  hospital 
and  the  complete  supervision  of  the  park  medical  service. 

Statb  or  Califobnia. 

The  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  furnished  some  400,000  trout  fry  for 
planting  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  park.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  the  commis- 
sion carry  out  their  agreement  for  the  construction  of  a  fish  hatchery  In  Tosemlte 
Valley,  but  so  far  without  success. 

The  commission  also  extended  its  help  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  our  Nature 
Guide  Service  in  loaning  the  park  the  services  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Bryant,  an  expert  of  the 
commission  in  work  of  this  kind.  This  represents  the  fourth  year  that  the  California 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  have  extended  this  assistance  to  the  park  with  most 
gratifying  results  In  the  extension  and  popularizing  of  the  Nature  Guide  work,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  is  due  almost  entirely  to  Doctor  Bryant's  fine  work. 

Public  Utilitii« — Fbanchisbs  and  Pbbmits. 

The  following  franchises  and  permits  were  in  effect  and  operative  during  the  seasDU 
of  1028: 
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Kama. 


For  wh4t  graated. 


ExplFBtioii. 


Annml 
rent. 


E.  N.Baxter 

Mn.  John  Degnaa 

H-CBest 

A.  C.  PfUsbury 

J.T.Boyaai.. 

D.J.  Fotey 

Dr.  F.L.  Stein 

Tosemite  Stage  6t  Turnpike  Co 

Trostees  of  Yosemite  scnool  district. . 

Corrr  Camping  Co 

YoaemiteNatiaDalFarkCo 


Dr.  Austin  F.  Roberta.. 
Louis  B.  Patterson 


Bale  of  curias,  photos,  etc Dec.  31|1923 


Delicatessen  store. 

Curios,  photos,  etc , 

do 

do 

...-do 

Hospital 

AutomobOs  stage  line 

Lease  of  site  for  schoolhouse 

Hotel  camp , 

Hotels,  ohalots,  inns,  camps  transpor- 
tation services,  store  and  dairy. 

Dentist 

Tenaya  Lake  Girls'  Camp 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
Aug.  15,1923 
Dec.  31,1931 
Dec.  31,1038 
Dec.  31,1999 
Dec.  31,1938 

Dee.  31,1923 
Dec.  31,1923 


$75 
1280 
1250 

1250 

1200 
None. 

100 
None. 


i:} 


•25 
10 


>  Permit  fee  fixed  at  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenue;  S250  minimum. 

S22i  per  cent  of  operating  profltis  after  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  iaves&ent. 

<  Permit  fee  fijced  at  3  per  cent  of  gross  revenue;  S25  mimmum. 

Uue,  $pechi  -mge,  and  vmUr  -power  permits  under  ad  of  FOruarff  7, 1906,»egregating  lands  from  YoeenMie 
Natkmal  Park  and  ptaeing  same  in  Sierra  and  Stanielaus  JVationaZ  ^ests. 


Period. 

Name  and  privilege  granted. 

Compeosa- 
tion  ex- 
acted. 

Intermediate 

Yosemite  VaUey  R.  R.  Co.  Lease  dated  Sept.  o.  1905,  to  ooostruct  and  oper- 
ate electric  railway  along  Merced  River  to  park  boundary. 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Spedal-use  permit  by  Forest  Service  February, 
7, 1908,  for  diverting  dam,  pipe  line  and  i^ater  tank. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Spedal-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  June  27,  1911, 
to  construct  logging  railroad. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Special-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  November, 
1911,  for  coDstructiOQ  ttfephone  line. 

Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  Spedal-use  permit  by  Forest  Service,  construction 
nipe  line. 

City  and  county  of  San  Frandsco.  Congressianal  grant,  DecemlMT  18, 1913, 
rights  of  way  for  Hetch  Hetchy  water  supply. 

» 11, 000 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Perpetual 

»,« 1,200 
(') 
«10 
Variable. 

1  Per  annum,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  Interior. 

>  Value  of  all  timber  cut  and  paid  for  on  right  of  way  (payment  of  1406.50  made  May  3, 1912,  and  1334.  W 
made  Oct.  3, 1912),  $741. 12. 
*  Per  annom,  in  advance. 

From  every  standpoint  the  season  of  1028  has  been  a  sttcceasfal  one  to  the  park 
operators  and  permittees.  The  increased  travel  haa  brought  each  a  greater  busfneas 
taaa  In  any  previons  year.  Close  cooperation  between  the  operators  of  hotels  and  camps 
hi  the  handling  of  reservations,  combined  with  the  tendency  toward  shorter  stays  than 
Qsiial  on  the  part  of  visitors  to  the  park  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
during  May  and  June*  prevented  anything  in  the  way  of  congestion  during  the  peak  of 
the  season.  Another  fact  that  contributed  to  this  lack  of  congestion  which  has  been 
saifered  during  the  high  tide  of  travel  during  previous  years  has  been  the  addition  of 
over  000  beds  and  the  providing  of  additional  feeding  facilities  throafdi  extended 
cafeteria  operations  both  by  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  and  the  Curry  Camping  Co. 
At  no  time  during  the  season  were  all  sleeping  accommodations  provided  utilized,  and 
only  for  short  nenods  were  the  feeding  facilities  heavily  taxed. 

The  Curry  camping  Co.  during  the  year  built  a  new  store  building  and  oil  station 
tu  the  miatlon  of  their  store  and  gasoline  prlvUeges  granted  them  during  the  winter 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  added  two  buildings  to  their  garage  plant.  Other 
taBprovements  were  confined  to  minor  additions  and  extensions  to  their  existing  plant. 
However,  plans  were  practically  completed  for  the  installation  of  a  new  camp  unit  to  be 
eonstracted  in  the  vicinity  of  Kenneyville.  The  construction  of  this  installation  will 
andonbtedly  be  under  way  next  year  and  may  even  be  sulficlently  far  along  to  give  service 
dorlna  the  season  of  1924. 

WlQi  the  final  approval  of  plans  for  the  new  Tillage  unit,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Myron 
Hunt,  architect  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  administration  building  and  a  new  post-ofllce  building. 
The  completion  of  this  project  will  mean  virtually  the  elimination  of  the  present  village, 
and  all  operators  and  permittees  are  making  plans  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
replace  present  Inadequate  ones  in  the  old  village  on  the  new  approved  site.  By  the  end 
of  another  year  this  unit  should  be  well  along  toward  conipletion. 

The  Yosemite  medical  service  was  operated  more  satisfactorily  and  successfully  than 
In  any  previous  year  In  spite  of  the  very  serious  handicap  of  inadequate  space.  Con- 
gestion in  the  hospital  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  became  very  serious,  It  being 
necessary  to  accommodate  numbers  of  patients  on  the  open  porch  and  in  tents  outside 
of  the  hospital,  hastily  erected  to  meet  emergencies.  Even  in  spite  of  this  It  was  often 
necessary  to  refuse  applications  for  admission  to  the  hospital  because  of  lack  of  room. 
The  situation  Is  truly  serious  and  one  that  can  be  corrected  only  by  the  construction  of 
a  building  suitable  for  hospital  purposes.  An  item  has  been  included  in  the  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  192G  for  this  purpose,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  the 
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public  vlfiitlDf?  the  park,  as  well  as  th«  employees  of  the  OoTernment  and  the  paUle 
operators  who  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  facilities  made  available  by  the  Govent* 
ment  for  hospital  and  medical  treatment,  that  fands  will  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  2,288  cases  were  treated  by  the  medical  serrice.  or  which 
121  were  hospital  cases.  In  connection  with  this,  4,280  offl<^  calls  were  attended  to: 
1,862  house  calls  were  made;  483  accidents  were  reported,  2  resulting  in  deaths:  82^ 
operations  were  performed,  of  which  12  were  performed  under  general  anesthetic;  and 
0  deaths  and  10  births  were  reported  during  the  year. 

I>ental  services  were  furnished  during  June,  July,  and  August  by  Dr.  H.  BL  Capps.  of 
Pasadena,  working  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Austin  F.  Roberts,  of  Los  Angeles,  wbo 
is  under  contract  with  the  Government  for  furnishing  dental  services  in  the  park. 

TBAVBIi. 

All  previous  travel  records  were  shattered  during  the  year  ending  September  80,  1928, 
when  approximately  180,000  people  entered  the  park,  as  compared  with  100,606  during 
the  previous  year,  while  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  travel  to  the  park  by  all  meaiu 
of  conveyance,  as  usual  motor  travel  showed  the  greatest  gain,  approximating  an  la- 
crease  of  87  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparison  with  tbe 
figures  recorded  for  the  previous  year: 

AutomoMiea  and  motorcfdea. 


Entrance. 


Road. 


Seaton  I9it. 


Alder  Creek 

Crane  Flat 

Merced  Grove 

Aspen  Valley 

Tioga  Pass 

Yosemite 

Returns  through  Aspen  Valley  from  Crane 

Flat 

Returns  through  Crane  Flat  from  Aspen 

VaDey .VT.. 


Wawona 

Big  Oak  Flat. 
CoulterviUe... 

Tioga 

dq 

Various 


Total. 


Season  199$. 


Alder  Creek 

Crane  Flat 

Merced  Grove 

Aspen  Valley , 

Tioga  Pass 

Yosemite 

Returns  through  Aspen  Valley  from  Crane 

Flat 

Returns  through  Crane  Flat  Ttam  Aspen 

VaUey .VT:. 


Total. 


Wawona 

Big  Oak  Flat.. 
CoulterviUe... 

Tioga 

do 

Various 


Number 
of  auto- 
mobiles. 


11,428 

1,083 

240 

332 

2,207 


1,3S4 
1,831 


10,583 


13,831 

4,560 

118 

541 

3,426 

155 

2,781 

1,821 


27,233 


Number 
of  people. 


Number 

of  motor* 

cydes. 


88,758 

6,808 

801 

074 

7,048 

361 

4,180 

5,713 


64,737 


45,315 

14,008 

381 

1,505 

10,496 


8,664 
6,015 


87,870 


Number 
of  people. 


124 


101 
30 


142 


m 

4 
7 
U 
6 


188 


134 
42 


190 


Other  masfw  of'trantportatkm. 


Travel  bv  auto  stages  other  than  via  SI  Porta!  Road 

Travel  via  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  and  El  Portal  Road 

Travel  via  Hetch  Hetchy  R .  R 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  and  on  foot 

Total  travel  other  than  by  private  cars  and  motorcycles. 


SUMMARY. 


Travel  by  private  automobiles 

Travel  by  motorcycles 

Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  El  Portal. 

Travel  by  wagons,  foot,  horse,  etc 

Travel  by  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R 

Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchv  R.  R 


1022 


64,737 

188 

4,311 

1,030 

23,552 
5,788 


Total 100,506 


1023 


87,S70 

190 

4,908 

3SS3 

7,188 


190,016 
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The  flehing  sittiatloii  in  the  p^rk  is  not  good.  With  the  tremendous  increase  in  travel 
«od  the  accompanying  demand  for  fishing,  it  has  been  impossible  with  the  means  at  the 
•command  of  the  park  to  keep  the  streams  and  lakes  sufficiently  {Stocked.  Durine  the 
year  the  California  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  furnished  approximately  400,000 
front  fry,  which  were  Planted  in  the  lakes  and  streams  that  are  principally  fished.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  nshing,  restocking  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  million  fry  per  year  instead  of  a  few  thousand,  as  is  only  possible  at  present.  The 
iiark  la  sadly  In  need  of  a  fish  hatchery.  For  years  the  State  has  tailed  to  carry  out 
the  prorifilons  of  its  contract  authorising  the  establishment  of  a  State  fish  hatchery  in 
Toaemlte  Valley,  with  the  result  that  practically  no  progress  Is  being  made  In  the  re- 
stocking of  the  park  streams,  which  are  rapidly  becoming  depopulated  of  fish  life  through 
the  extremely  heavy  fishing  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  park  interested  in  that 
Jport. 

During  the  year  Mr.  A.  H.  Dinsmdlre,  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fliherles,  made  a  study  of  the  fish  situation  in  the  park  and  will  submit  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Improvement  of  the  situation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  lead  to 
the  ballding  of  a  Government  hatchery  In  the  near  future. 

Deer  and  bear  are  becoming  more  and  more  plentiful,  largely  through  the  addlt;^onal 
protection  given  during  the  past  two  years  through  the  absolute  prohibition  of  dogs.  Not 
•only  are  these  fine  animals  becoming  more  plentiful,  but  they  are  becoming  less  timid 
and  through  their  increasing  friendliness  are  becoming  more  and  more  of  an  attraction 
to  the  viutors  to  the  park.  The  park  visitor  now  who  fails  to  observe  at  least  one  or 
more  deer  and  bears  Is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

A  novelty  which  has  met  with  the  greatest  approval  was  instituted  by  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  Co.  through  the  building  of  a  special  feeding  place  for  the  bears  near 
the  river  bank  a  mile  below  Tosemlte  village.  The  platform  on  which  the  food  is  placed 
is  electrically  lighted,  and  hundreds  of  people  journey  to  this  point  every  night  to  watch 
the  bears  eat  and  play.  The  trip  is  always  rewarded  by  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  animals  being  present. 

RlOOMKUIPATIONB. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  park  road  system,  Including  paving  of  the  El  Portal  Road 
aad  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  Tosemite  Valley,  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Happy 
Ides  to  Tuolumne  Meadows  via  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls,  the  construction  of  a  road 
fkom  the  top  of  Nevada  Falls  to  Glacier  Point,  and  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
nountain  roads. 

a.  Breetion  of  a  new  hoapttaL 

3.  Continuation  of  the  Waterwheel  Flalla  Trail  down  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Taoianne  River  to  Pate  Valley. 

4.  Completion  of  improvement  of  the  water-supply  system  by  the  development  of  a 


sonree  of  supply  from  IlUlouette  Creek. 
ContKii      -         *  ...      -  ... 


5.  Continnation  of  the  development  of  the  new  sewer  system  to  provide  flush  toilets 
throoghoat  the  public  camp  grounds. 

6.  Increase  In  ranger  force  to  insure  better  police  and  fire  control  and  better  super- 
vision of  the  public  camping  grounds. 

7.  Bstablishment  of  a  small  administrative  unit  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadows  and  the 
erection  of  new  ranger  quarters  and  oomfort  stations  at  the  more  important  ranger 
fltationB. 

8.  Installation  of  a  FMeral  fish  hatchery. 

9.  BarlT  completion  of  the  new  village  unit  and  the  razing  of  the  old  village. 

10.  Modification  of  park  boundary  lines,  thereby  eliminating  certain  areas  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  park  and  adding  to  the  park  other  areas  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nerada,  Indnding  the  Devil's  Post  Pile,  Thousand  Island  Lake,  and  Rush  Creek  areas 
and  the  Leevlnlng  Canyon  section. 

SBQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

John  R.  White,  Superintendent,  Giant  Forest,  Calif. 

Gbnbral  Statbmbnt. 

This  park  of  252  square  miles  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  October  1,  1890,  with  the 
Tosemite  and  General  Grant  National  Parks.  The  preservation  of  the  largest  forest  of 
Big  Trees  (Sequoia  glgantea),  with  the  other  scenic  attractions  and  the  ample  camp 
stes  6.000  feet  above  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  was  due  to  a  few  farseeing  and  publlc- 
ivMted  men  of  Tulare  County,  of  whom  only  Col.  George  W.  Stewart,  of  Vlsalia,  is  now 
uring.  l%e  interest  shown  in  creating  the  park  has  been  maintained,  so  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  park  administration  and  the  people  of  adjacent  county  and  State  lands 
biTe  always  been  of  harmonious  nature.  The  growth  of  the  park  has  resulted  in  na- 
tional and  world-wide  travel,  which  has  increased  from  1,261  visitors  in  1908  to  80,158 
In  1928. 

A  SuccBSSFUL  Year. 

Measured  by  any  standards,  the  past  year  has  been  In  every  way  successful,  especially 
when  it  Is  considered  that  for  all  park  purposes,  except  new  construction,  we  have  had 
ao  greater  appropriation  than  that  granted  in  the  fiscal  year  1920,  when  the  demands 
lor  public  service  were  but  half  those  now  pressing  upon  us. 

Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  automobiles  and  80,168  visitors  were 
bandied  smoothly  and  without  untoward  incident.  A  now  water  system  with  6-lnch 
BSta  from  Wolverton  Dam,  3ft  miles  to  Giant  Forest,  was  constructed  within  the  appro- 
fnstlon  of  $18,820.  An  extension  of  40  public  auto  camp  grounds  was  made  at  Paradise 
^unp.  Giant  Forest,  from  funds  squeesed  out  of  maintenance  allotments.  A  new  gar- 
^g^dlsposal  system  was  installed  and  incinerator  built,  also  without  specific  appro- 
priation. 

Roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines  have  of  course  suffered  from  neglect  enforced  by 
Qivenion  of  funds  to  urgent  sanitary  and  other  needs;  yet  they  have  all  been  kept  in 
viable  condition. 
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A  mammoth  sequoia  was  dedicated  to  ov  late  President,  Warren  Qamallel  Harding* 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  A  forest  play,  "Brsa  of  the  Red  OYeeSp'*  was  presented 
twice  at  Giant  Forest  Camp  entertainments  and  lectures  were  orgtnlsed  by  tlie  serriee 
and  campers  with  entire  success,  advantage  being  taken  by  Park  Service  oiBcers  to  dis- 
enss  the  policies  and  regulations,  while  Judge  Fry  gave  camp-flre  talks  an  the  se«aoias 
and  nature  subjects. 

The  tri-weekly  dances  were  for  the  first  season  conducted  by  the  public  operatora 
thus  relieving  the  service  of  many  details  of  entertainment  to  which  the  hotd  shMw 
attend. 

In  short,  it  is  felt  that  the  park  has  fulfllled  its  purpose  as  one  of  the  great  breathhic 
places  of  the  Nation  and  that  we  have  contributed  to  the  mental  and  physical  refredi- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  enjoyment,  of  many  thousands  of  American  citisens  from  even 
State  and  everv  walk  in  life.  Pierce  Arvow  and  Ford  have  Jostled  hubs,  while  aroona 
the  camp  fires  their  occupants  have  shared  the  spirit  of  democracy,  as  well  as  that  great 
peace  which  pervades  the  mightiest  forest  In  the  world. 

PaoposKO  Pars  BNLABancBKT. 

There  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  park  may  soon  expand  In  greater  useful- 
ness to  the  Nation  as  the  Roosevelt-Sequoia  National  Park,  embracing  the  mighty  can- 
yon»  of  the  Kings  and  Kern  Rivers,  Mount  Whitney,  with  a  chain  of  other  peaks,  with 
countless  flsblng  streams,  upland  meadows,  and  camping  places.  The  bill  sponsored  bj 
the  Hon.  H.  B.  Barbour,  of  the  seventh  California  district,  which  failed  of  passage  duriDx 
last  Congress  vrill,  it  is  understood,  be  reintroduced  with  satisfactory  boundary  adjust- 
ments.  Meanwhile  the  Forest  Service  has  Improved  trails  In  the  ffings-Kem  resions  and 
has  cooperated  in  every  way  with  this  office  in  the  many  mutual  problems  Involved. 

Fortunately  Congressman  Barbour  was  able  to  visit  the  southern  section  of  the  present 
park,  three  townships  of  which  (108  square  mUes)  were  excised  from  the  park  oy  the 
previous  bill.  His  observations  will  be  valuable  in  redrafting  legislation :  and  as  he  had 
no  representatives  of  the  Park  Service  with  him,  Ms  opinions  were  formed  from  an  en- 
tirely unbiased  standpoint.  Dr.  D.  D.  Nice,  of  Tliree  Rivers,  showed  the  usual  line  spirit 
of  local  residents  by  accompanying  Mr.  Barbour  on  the  trip. 

ADUINISniATtON  Aim  Oboamisation. 

It  Is  again  a  pleasure  to  report  progress  despite  lack  of  funds.  The  storehsose  and 
proper tv  systems  were  entirely  reorganised  and  a  <rtorekeeper-eost  clerk  employed  wo- 
vlsionally  until  funds  are  available  for  a  permanent  man  In  this  key  position.  Admrais- 
tratlve  offices  at  Oiant  Forest  were  enlarged  at  the  sacrifice  or  space  for  pVMIe 
reception. 

when  Oiant  Forest  closes  about  mid-October  we  shall  move  to  our  new  Alder  Creek 
headquarters,  thus  assembling  for  the  first  time  during  the  seven  wteter  msnths  all 
nark  personnel  and  property.  When  it  is  considered  that  we  have  only  had  fl8,9T0 
to  buud  a  complete  park  headquarters — offices,  quarters  for  all  employees,  mess  hoase, 
storehouse,  garage,  and  machine  shops,  etc. — we  fairly  mav  feel  that  we  have  lived  up  ts 
the  Injunctions  of  the  late  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget ;  Indeed,  only  the 
most  vigorous  economy  with  the  unstinted  efforts  of  all  concerned  have  made  possible 
this  Important  concentration  of  all  park  activities. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  thought  that  the  park  personnel  is  most  active  during  the 
summer  months  and  tourist  Influx ;  but  snch  Is  not  entirely  the  case,  for  the  preparations 
during  the  winter  months  make  possible  a  successful  season,  and  we  have  hitherto  been 
handicapped  by  such  separation  of  men  and  material  that  even  our  small  funds  have  nst 
been  used  to  best  advantage. 

When  all  have  done  so  well  It  is  Impossible  to  allot  individual  praise.  I  feel  indebted 
to  all  permanent  and  temporary  employees  for  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  they  have  shown 
and  for  results  obtained. 

THS  Paek  Rahgr  Foscb. 

Agnin  we  have  no  re<H)rd  of  complaint  against  any  rnngers  engaged  in  checking  travel, 
patrolling  the  forests,  fighting  forest  fires,  and  enforcing  regulations.  Owing  to  shortage 
of  funds  much  legitimate  ranger  activity  has  been  neglected,  the  men  being  employed 
on  every  Und  of  repair  and  maintenance  work. 

For  four  years  I  have  urged  the  acquisition  of  additional  stock  and  pack  efiquipment 
of  which  none  has  been  purrhnstnl  despite  the  fact  that  animals  and  packs  are  worn 
out.  FortunatPly,  we  have  friends — and  good  rancera — ^who  loan  us  animals  and  equip- 
ment or  we  could  not  patrol  the  mountains  and  fight  forest  fires. 

FOnaST  FIRM. 

At  date  of  writing  this  report.  mid-August,  we  are  able  to  report  no  serious  lire 
and  but  three  minor  fires.  This  improvement  over  past  years  may  be  attributed  to 
increased  vigilance  of  rangers,  to  the  warning  signs  we  have  freely  distributed,  to  the 
fire  permits  now  necessary  on  adjacent  forest  res^'rves.  and  to  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  C&lifornla  press  in  the  edncation  of  the  public.  These  factors,  working  together, 
have  saved  the  Federal  Government  many  thousands  of  dollars  this  year. 

grazing. 

Nino  hundred  and  nlnety-slx  cattle  were  srrazed  bv  11  permittees — this  being  a  ^edu^ 
tlon  of  125  from  the  number  in  1922 — following  the  general  policy  of  decreasing  the 
number  of  cattle  whenever  that  is  possible  without  injustice  to  cattlemen  and  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  tourist  pasture. 

UMTPID    STATTO    COBfMISSTONEB    AND   COURT   CaSM. 

Nine  complaints  for  violation  of  regulations  were  filed ;  four  dismissed  and  five  con- 
victions were  obtained.  A  general  Improvement  in  respect  for  regulations  Is  noted, 
largely  owing  to  the  patient  and  sympathetic  attitude  of  Judge  Fry. 
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Teatbu 

Detailed '«tatlatlci  are  given  In  attached  •nminary.  Nine  thousand  eeven  hundred  and 
ainetr-aiz  antoa  and  80.158  Tisitors  entered  between  October  1,  1922,  and  September  80, 
1828.    This  eomparea  with  inat  yean  of  auto  travd  aa  follow*: 


1923 


Anto- 
mobUes. 


People. 


1022 


Auto- 
mobiles. 


People. 


Ptasngers  carried  by  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co. 

Prirate  automobiles 

Otiier  transportation ,  wagon,  horse,  foot 


Total. 


IViTel  by  entranoes: 

Giant  Forest  Boad,  Cedar  Creek  station . . . 
Middle  Fork  Road.  Alder  Creek  station... 
Mineral  King  Road,  East  Fork  entranee . . . 
Sooth  Fork  Trail,  Clough's  Cave  entrance . 
Trails,  att  sources 


Total. 


297 
9,480 


1,087  I 
28,587  I 

610  I. 


287 
7,640 


9,706 


5,044 
l,fi01 
2,351 


90,156'   7,880 


10,026 
4,812  ' 
5,710  : 
386  I 

224 ; 


4,644 
1,814 
1,028 


0,706  i      80,158  1 


25,264 
1,417 


27,514 


15,460 

4,420 

6,603 

408 

448 


27,514 


No  aerloua  accident  occurred  and  minor  accidents  were  few.  The  road  control  was 
remodeled  to  Kive  three-way  trarel  daily  up  and  down  and  has  proved  in  every  way 
safe,  eomfortaue,  and  aatlafactory  to  motorists.  The  additional  travel  hours  have  meant 
extra  work  and  leaa  ale^  for  checking  rangers,  who,  however,  have  cheerfully  responded 
to  the  call  for  eervloe. 

Ranger  and  Mrs.  Magly  have  made  Cedar  Creek  station  one  of  the  attractive  spots 
of  the  park  and  have  put  into  their  welcome  and  farewells  a  spirit  which  haa  inade 
vigitora^  whom  they  treat  asjraests,  glad  to  arrive  and  sorry  to  d^art. 

During  the  winter  of  ld22l--23,  437  people  visited  Giant  Forest  by  the  incomplete 
Generair  Highway  and  the  snowshoe  trail,  an  increase  of  127  over  the  previous  winter. 
As  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  new  road  will  be  linked  to  the  Smith  Grade  before  the 
snow  flies  this  year  and  that  it  will  be  poaalUc  to  use  it  for  motor  travel  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  winter,  we  may  anticipate  a  large  Increase  of  travel  to  the  Big  Trees 
and  the  winter  sports,  with  correeiKmdlng  tax  on  our  appropriations. 

PUBUC  AUTD'CAMr  QBODND8. 

The  808  public  auto-camp  sites  at  Giant  Forest  center  were  supplemented  by  40  addi- 
tional at  the  new  Paradise  Camp.  With  partially  prepared  sites  available  on  the  Marble 
Fork  at  Bridge  and  Lodge  Pole  Camps  and  at  other  outlying  camp  grounds  near  Giant 
Forest,  this  gives  us  848  public  auto-camp  sites.  Present  travel  flus  these  sites ;  during 
the  summer  months  there  are  from  1,500  to  3,000  campers  present  at  Giant  Forest: 
and  with  the  opening  of  The  Generals'  Highway  and  new  State  road  during  the  1924 
season  we  shall  have  insufficient  camping  accommodations  unless  estimated  funds  are 
made  availaMe  in  eariy  spring  of  1924. 

PUBuc  OpnAvcms. 

Kimffs  River  Park9  Oo. — ^Despite  the  efforts  of  Park  Service  officers  and  the  directors 
of  the  company,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  reorganise  and  refinance  it  to  meet  tho 
public  neras.  At  the  time  when  success  seemed  in  sight  the  financial  situation  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  was  complicated  by  the  raisin  drive  and  our  plans  fell  through. 

Tiiere  is  general  realisation  of  the  urgent  need  of  reorganization  to  meet  actual  and 
prospective  travel  demands.     Perhaps  no  more  important  measure  than  this  confronts 

Mmor  improvements  in  accommodations  were  made  at  Giant  Forest  Lodge  and  house- 
ksMlBg  eamps  enlarged  so  that  a  total  of  260  persons  may  now  be  accommodated. 

BeqwAa  NoHondl  Park  Btage  Co. — The  transportation  company  reports  a  successful 
season  and  Its  operations  were  admirably  conducted;  1,087  passengers  were  carried  as 
compared  with  888  in  1022,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Sierra  aub 
brought  2S0  in  one  day.  The  company  is  now  branching  out  in  stage  service  to  Mineral 
King,  passing  through  the  central  part  of  the  park.  The  application  to  extend  its  route 
from  Lemon  Cove  to  VisaUa  was  denied  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

PhotfHfr^l^^rB, — ^Messrs.  Bddy  and  Beldcn  report  good  patronage  and  have  continued 
to  assist  the  service  by  taking  special  views  and  furnishing  photographs. 

Jfeat  SMTipet. — Byron  Allen  again  conducted  this  operation,  with  satisfaction  to  all. 

9r%it  amd  vegetMe  market. — J.  A.  Morten,  of  Three  Rivers,  gave  this  service  and 
kept  caup^rs  well  supplied. 

Dairy. — ^For  the  third  season,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Carter  conducted  the  dairy  at  Log 
Meadow  and  at  the  height  of  the  season  furoished  as  much  as  140  quarts  of  milk  daily. 

Mtdioal  emd  hoapital  •srt>to«s. — ^Dr.  Morton  W.  Fraser  again  gave  faithful  and  satis- 
factory service  under  discouraging  conditions  of  returns  and  accommodations,  which 
have  been  the  suhjet  of  qpecial  report.  It  is  hoped  that  the  visit  of  Asst  Surg.  Gen. 
W.  F.  Draper  may  result  in  improvement  of  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  Doctor 


AddttisMi  puWe  opemtOTf  needed. — Improved  hotel  accmnmodatlons,  with  a  bakery 
and  delicateeBen  are  the  urgent  needs ;  the  latter  two  which  may  readily  be  installed,  wiU 
prove  immediately  profitable  and  a  great  convenience  to  campers  and  residents. 
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MlSCBLLANBOOS  BBBTICB  TO  PUBUC. 

^attire  guide  service. — 80  far  as  has  been  pomlble,  without  fands  or  peiaonn^  JwIbI 
Fry  has  conducted  this  service,  has  lectured  to  hundreds  around  campflres,  conduetcl 
a  wild-flower  show,  prepared  museum  specimens,  and  has  answered  Innumerable 
tions  besides  Issuing  several  bulletins  on  wild  life. 

No  service  to  the  public  is  more  appreciated  than  this  or  is  more  in  line  with  pari 
ideals  and  policies,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  next  year  be  provided  with  '--'^ 
for  construction  of  a  museum  building.  ^ 

Museum  and  library  InMding, — ^We  have  annually  requested  an  appropriation  for  thii 
building,  which  Is  needed  to  relieve  the  congested  administration  building  of  maien« 
specimens  and  as  a  rallying  place  for  visitors  interested  in  the  natural  features  of  thi 
park.  A  suitable  site  has  been  chosen  from  which  it  is  hoped  that  trails  may  radiate  H 
that  all  scenic  attractions  may  be  reached  afoot  or  on  horseback  without  passing  oret 
dusty  roads. 

Library. — ^The  Tulare  County  Library,  under  direction  of  Miss  Gretchen  Flower,  asait 
loaned  a  collection  of  1,560  books  for  use  of  summer  campers,  the  circulation  of  wnldi 
filled  the  needs  especially  for  nature  study. 

Oonstruoiion  of  Qiant  Foreat  center. — ^Through  the  good  ofllces  of  the  Rev.  Lee  A. 
Wood,  of  Porterville,  who  conducted  church  services  at  Qiant  Forest,  a  number  of 
public-spirited  campers  assisted  in  the  construction  of  an  auditorium  beneath  the  Bi; 
TreeR  which  will  seat  several  hundred  people,  and  which  has  been  successfully  used  for 
religious  services  as  well  as  entertainments.  This  structure  fills  a  long-felt  need  and 
relieves  congestion  in  the  dance  paTlllon. 

Annual  pageant. — ^The  annual  presentation  of  **  Ersa  of  the  Red  Trees  "  was  given  on 
August  11  and  12  at  a  new  site  in  the  heart  of  Oiant  Forest.  Twice  as  many  people 
attended  as  last  year,  and  so  encouraging  was  the  reception  that  we  are  assured  of 
an  annual  event  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  Fasslon  Play  at  Oberammerpa 
and  with  many  pageants  staged  in  California.  Mr.  Garnet  Holme,  who  directed  tbe 
play,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Park  Service  for  his  work  so  well  in  line  with  park 
policies  and  which  he  has  put  forward  despltp  lack  of  financial  support. 

Restoration  of  Tharp  log  cabin. — Few  matters  havo  attracted  more  attention  aa^ 
interest  than  the  work  of  restoring  the  sequoia  log  house  occupied  by  Hale  Tharp.  of 
Three  Rivers,  for  many  years — from  1868  until  his  death.  John  Muir  spent  sevenl 
nights  In  the  log  and  wrote  glowingly  of  its  forest  and  meadow  setting.  The  Three 
Rivers  Woman's  Club  Is  lending  financial  and  other  assistance  and  will  stage  an  oflidal 
opening  on  September  16,  when,  at  an  open-air  garden  party,  funds  will  be  raised  for 
the  cabin  and  for  the  Giant  Forest  museum. 

Dedicating  the  Warren  Harding  Sequoia. — On  August  10  several  hundred  people  paid 
their  respects  to  the  memory  of  our  late  President  when  the  Park  Service  officially 
named  and  dedicated  a  mammoth  tree,  fortunately  situated  near  the  McKlnley  aoa 
Lincoln  Trees.  The  event  occaslon<»d  greet  public  interest  and  all  park  employees  were 
glad  to  take  part  in  thus  remembering  one  who  did  so  much  to  instill  a  spirit  of  unity, 
cooperation,  and  economy  in  the  Federal  service. 

Construction  and  Maintbnancb. 

Despite  shortage  of  funds,  all  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  buildings,  etc.,  have  bcca 
kept  In  usable  condition ;  the  camp  grounds  have  been  policed  and  garbage  burned  in  new 
Incinerator.  Pending  the  flush  system,  which  It  is  hoped  Congress  will  authorise  neit 
fiscal  year,  additional  pit  toilets  were  dug. 

New  water  eyetem. — ^Wlth  the  |18.600  made  available  this  year  we  have  installs^ 
a  5-inch  main  from  Wolverton  Creek,  constructing  a  dam  8  feet  high  and  100  feet  wide 
on  the  works  abandoned  by  Mount  Whitney  Power  Co.  This  impounds  a  small  lake  and 
will  give  us  an  ample  water  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  If  funds  are  provided  for 
the  extension  of  camp  sites  the  dllficult  situation  of  past  years  will  be  remedied,  and  It 
will  be  possible  to  plan  development  Instead  of  le^  it  run  haphasard  through  the  sequoia 
ffroves 

Alder  Creek  headquarters. — During  the  past  winter  three  sets  of  quarters,  a  men- 
house,  commissary,  machine  shop,  garage,  and  administration  building  were  built  at  this 
new  site,  1.600  feet  altitude  and  1  mile  inside  the  park  boundary  on  the  main  Kaweah 
River.  This  headquarters  will  be  about  10  miles  nearer  Giant  Forest  than  our  old  tem- 
porary headquarters  outside  the  park  at  Three  Rivers.  We  shall  construct  two  addi- 
tional quarters  this  fall  and  move  in  about  mid-October,  thus  centraUxlng  park  activi- 
ties during  the  7  winter  months  for  the  first  time  In  the  88  years  of  the  park'^s  existence. 

State  highway  and  The  Generals'  Highway. — ^The  new  State  highway  to  the  park 
boundary  is  practically  finished  and  will  be  uBed  for  access  to  our  new  headquarters  and 
to  the  incompleted  park  road  from  Alder  Creek  to  Giant  Forest,  which,  as  it  is  the  flnt 
link  in  the  Interpark  road  between  the  General  Grant  Tree  and  the  General  8henia& 
Tree,  It  is  proposed  to  name  "  The  Generals'  Highway." 

Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  civil  engineer  of  the  Service  excellent  and  economical 
progress  has  been  made  on  that  portion  of  the  new  park  road  between  Hospital  Bock 
and  Giant  Forest.  About  8  miles  are  finished  except  for  final  grading  and  ditching  asd 
less  than  3  miles  remain  before  connc^ctlon  with  the  old  Smith  Grade,  near  Giant  Foreit 
is  effected.  This  should  be  done  before  snowfall,  so  that  we  shall  have  at  least  partial 
use  of  the  road  for  the  Giant  Forest  winter  season  and  sports,  so  well  begun  during 
winters  of  1021  and  1022. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  only  the  Intelligent  work  of  General  Foreman  Small 
has  made  It  possible  to  build  this  mountain  road  within  appropriations.  l%ere  stUl 
remains  the  bad  7-mlle  section  between  park  boundary  and  Hospttal  Rock  and  this 
must  be  rebuilt  In  part  before  any  real  service  may  be  had  from  The  Generals'  Hlgltwav. 

Landscape  engineerinq  division. — The  plans  furnished  by  Landscape  Bngineer  D.  B> 
Hull  have  proved  suitable  for  such  limited  construction  as  we  have  done,  and  his  spirit 
of  cordial  cooperation  with  appreciation  of  local  ditflculties  has  made  economical  work 
possible. 

Sanitary  engineer.  United  States  Publi4f  Health  Sertfice. — ^We  eonsider  ourselves  more 
than  fortunate  to  have  had  the  advice  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hommon  In  the  installing  of  ovr 
water  system  and  in  the  general  sanitation  of  the  park.  Mr.  Hommon's  assistance,  no 
less  than  his  professional  skill,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  our  work. 
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MiaeeUaneous  notei. — OwlDg  to  imposed  Umite  of  this  report,  mnch  Important  work 
and  projected  development  must  fail  of  notice  here;  but  I  can  sincerely  state  that  if  all 
caiployees  bad  not  delivered  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  for  each  dollar  expended 
It  would  have  been  impracticable  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  instructions  of  the  President  and  Director  of  the  Budget  have  been  studied  by  all 
employees,  who  have  been  encouraged  to  submit  for  monthly  reports  a  statment  of  all 
coonomies  effected. 

BnCOUUBNDATIONS. 

1  have  no  recommendations  to  make  other  than  that  our  carefully  prepared  estimates 
tor  the  fiscal  year  1926  be  given  every  consideration.  But  this  does  not  mean  that,  as 
tiie  park-  grows  and  aa  Americans  learn  more  of  the  opportunities  for  spiritual  and 
pnysical  refreshment  under  the  Big  Trees,  we  shall  not  need  additional  appropriations. 

Statittieal  tummcry. 


Tnvel: 

By  private  automobiles 

By  stage 

By  other  means  of  conveyance . 


Totals. 


.  Travel  by  entrances: 

Qiant  Forest  Road,  Cedar  Creek  station. . 
Middle  Fork  Roadi  Alder  Creek  station . . 
Mineral  King  Road,  East  Fork  entrance. 
Sooth  Fork  Trail,  Cloud's  Cave  station . 
TnStf,  all  morces 


Total 

Hiken  to  focest  during  winter  season . 


1028 


Auto- 
mobiles. 


0,489 
297 


9,796 


6,944 
l^fiOl 
2,351 


0,796 


Visitors. 


28,946 
602 
610 


80,168 


19,026 

4,812 

5,710 

380 

224 


80,158 
437 


1922 


Auto- 
mobiles. 


7,649 
237 


Visitors. 


26,264 
883 

1,417 


7,886  27,514 


4,644  ,  15,460 

1,314  '  4,420 

1,928  ,  6,ttn 

7,886  I  27,614 
810 

I 

i 

1923   t  1922 


Revsnnes     (net)— all 

sourees 

AntemobUe  fees,  travel 

Appropriations: 

General 

New  oonstructlGn..... 
Tstophone  sarvlee: 

Total  calls  during  sea- 
son- 
Long  distance 

LoaS 

Total    oolUotions 
(commsroial) . . . 
Cues  before  United  States 

Total  number  oases. . . 

CoovSctlons 

Total  fines  Imposed. . . 
Nature  guide  servioe: 
Press  bulletins  issued . 
Musemn    specimens 

Tuks  on  snbjeot'l!!!! 
Forasl  fires: 

Minor 

Sedous 

Burned  -  over    area, 
acres............... 

Cost  to  eztiiigoish 

Gnoing: 

Number  cattle 

Number  permittees.. . 

Area  occupied,  .acres. . 

nshplanted.V. 

Private  holdings  in  park: 

Number , 

Number  of  acres , 


1923 


823,436.62 
$10,8^35 

«32,ooaoo 
$46,ooaoo 


1,325 
9,986 

8343.12 


9 
6 

$40.00 


8S65. 


996 

11 

45,600 

385,000 

9 
1,400 


1922 


820,086.27 
87,787.50 
880,000.00 

860,ooaoo 


1,293 
8586.04 


15  < 
13 
833a  00 

10 

150 
20 

3 
2 

900 
82,156.97 

1,121 

12 

52,540 

200,000 

9 
1,400 


MisoeHaneoos: 

Roadar-general, 

miles.. 

Trails miles.. 

Telephone  lines, 

miles 

Flush  toilets 

Pit  toilets 

Number  public  oamp 

sites.... 

Buildings— 

Giant  Forest 

Outside    (ranger 

stattons) 

Alder  Creek 

Water  system  .miles . . 
Personnel  dassifloation: 
Administration— 
Permanent     (12 

months) 

Temporary    (4-6 

months) 

Protection— 

Permanen  t 
(ranger,    12 

months) 

Temp  orary 
(ranser,    4-% 

months) 

Maintenance  and  con- 
struction— 
P  ermanen  t 
(12  months).... 
Temporary 
(4-6  months)... 
EngineerinE— Middle 
Fork     Road     (12 
months) 


66.5 
268.3 

146 
14 
76 

348 

10 

10 
6 
11 


56 
263.3 

146 

8 

56 

803 

10 

10 

7 


4 

4 

8 

8 

1 
15 

16 
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Kina  Ei^r  Parks  Co.: 

Aooonunodattons  for  guests. 
Quests  daring  season— 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Total. 


1923 


House- 
iKeping. 


176 

557 
3,470 
4,084 


9,133 


Lodge. 


890 
1,882 
1,855 

628 


5,280 


vm 


House- 
keeping. 


Lodge. 


ISO 

642 
3,000 
3,134 

454 


1,4SS 

503 


7,380  3.MS 


1983 


1983 


Sequoia  Stage  &  Transportation  Co.: 

Passengers  carried 

Freight  carried 


1,067 
209  tooB  ess  pounds. 


881 

140  loos. 


aENBRAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

John  R.  Whxtb,  Acting  Saperlntendent 

The  General  Grant  National  Park  of  4  square  milea  waa  created  In  1890.  Although 
small  in  area,  ite  magnificent  gro^e  of  sequoias  and  its  accessibility  by  a  fine  6  per  cent 
nade  State  highway  makes  It  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  parka.  Furthermore,  as 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  stated  in  his  policy  letter  of  May  18, 
1018.  '*  the  Blse  of  a  national  park  is  of  no  importance  as  long  as  the  park  la  susceptUile 
•of  eifectiye  management  and  control."  The  General  Grant  Grove  of  262  manmoth 
sequoias  is  a  major  scenic  attraction,  and  the  park  is  favorably  located  on  the  diitet 
route  to  the  Kings  River  Canyon. 

In  1022  the  number  of  visitors  was  60.466,  and  in  1028.  46,280.     Fortunately  Coo- 


gress.  In   the  fiscal   year   1024  appropriations,  recognized  the  need  of  caring  for  this 
travel,  and  during  the  paat  sun  '        •    -  - 

installed  at  a  cost  of  888,878. 


summer  an  excellent  wi^r  and  aanltatlon  system  has  been 


Increased  appropriaUons  have  enabled  many  Improvements  in  addition  to  the  water 
and  sanitation  installation;  a  garbage  collection  and  disposal  system  was  begn:  ■ 
ranger  was  stationed  in  the  Big  Tree  Grove,  and  additional  protection  was  given  tk« 
trees  by  warning  signs  and  posts;  the  roads  were  graded  and  improved:  public  avto 
camp  sitea  were  extended ;  changes  were  made  in  tike  adnflnistratlon  building  and  post 
ofllce;  ofllce  equipment  was  purchased  and  a  clerk-stenographer  and  telephone  girl 
relieved  the  chief  ranger  of  much  detail  and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  time  to  general 
supervision. 

Further  improvements  are  urgently  needed,  such  as  a  dignified  entrance  to  replace  tke 
present  shack,  adequate  quarters  for  iMork  personnel,  a  new  administration  building  wi^ 
rooms  for  reception  of  visitors,  a  grader  for  roads,  and  other  equipment.  A  suitable 
hospital,  laboratory,  and  provision  zor  medical  service  are  also  needed  at  this  park  as 
at  Giant  Forest  In  Sequoia  Park.  .   . 

Although  the  park  is  small,  there  are  many  problems  incident  to  the  fact  that  tt  is 
surrounded  ti^  resorts  conducted  on  commercial  fines  bv  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Oonp,  by  HuiBe 
Logging  Co.  operations,  and  other  activities ;  while  within  the  park  lies  tbe  private  hold- 
ing of  "  Wilsonla,*'  160  acres,  on  which  over  100  substantial  cabins  have  been  bailt  For- 
tunately this  enterprise,  which  so  vitally  affects  the  park,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mc  Andrew 
Ferguson,  of  Fresno,  himself  a  lover  of  the  mountains  and  insistent  that  all  WlltonU 
•development  shall  harmonise  as  far  as  Is  possible  with  park  policies  and  regulatioiu. 
Mr.  Ferguson  has  fostered  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  park,  and  we  have  con- 
ferred n-equently  on  mutual  problems. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  private  holding  of  Wilsonla  is  squarely  In  the  middle  of 
the  park  as  at  present  constituted,  that  there  la  no  major  scenic  attraction  within  tne 
park,  except  the  grove  of  Big  Trees,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  park  area,  except  the 
grove,  should  be  and  must  be  used  for  public  auto  camp  sites  and  other  accommodatioaB; 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  readjustments  of  the  park  boundary  whldi  will 
permit  the  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  the  area  outside  the  grove.  This  would  be  in  Une 
with  Government  economies  and  would  result  in  reimbursement  of  the  Federal  GoT«n- 
ment  for  money  spent  on  the  park  and  its  Improvement,  while  it  would  satisfy  tiie 
demand  for  summer  homes  adjiacent  to  the  valley. 

The  hotel  aqd  camp  accommodations  provided  oy  the  Kings  River  Parks  Co.  have  h^ 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  visitors,  and  with  the  installation  of  Government  water 
and  sanitation  systems  the  time  has  arrived  when  substantial  improvement  In  aceom- 
modations  and  service  should  be  given. 

With  the  continuance  of  appropriations  on  the  scale  of  1024  allotmoats  it  Is  clor 
that  General  Grant  Park  will  come  into  its  own ;  and  with  the  completion  of  Td« 
•Generals'  Highway,  joining  It  with  Sequoia,  it  will  become  an  even  more  important  Hni 
.In  that  chain  of  scenic  spots  which  will  eventually  bind  Olant  Forest,  Ch«nt  Park,  tbe 
Kings,  and  Kern  Canyons  as  one  attraction — California's  High  Sierra. 
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1»7 


TnvvL 


By  priTrte  witomobUes 

B7St«9» 

B7  otter  means  of  eoBveymoB . 


Totel. 


Auto- 
moMles. 


12,188 


12,180 


VlsttOBB. 


44,117 

480 

1,834 


40,280 


Attto- 
moUles. 


12,010 


12,010 


Vldten. 


47,180 

847 

2,870 


50,447 


1038 


BevH»]HCMt-«Ua«]rais). 


ipprapriMkns: 

0«MIll....... 

_  .M«voaDBtanictiao..,..., 
TfltohoMwrviee: 

CaBs  ovw  FoDiat  Serr- 

ioellDfi,  from  park..., 

Calls  over  Olant-Forest- 

OnmtFBrkUiM 

Total  coBoottoDs  (c«bi- 
moratel) 


14,107.87 
810,080.00 

4o,ooaoo 

112 

36 

16.70 


IttS 


•3,480 
83,027.77 
86,600.00 


Oases  before  United  States 


1888 


1,429 

125 

831.07 


Total  munber  oases 

Conviotiflns 

Violations  ofresolatioas 

TotBlfines  imposed 

Fish,  planted .* 

AinroKlmate  number  of 
wild  antrnals  in  perk: 

Deer 

Benr 

LioB-«^periodieaUy 

nimerous  otlMr  small 


8 

3 

6 

83a  00 

60,880 


8 

3 

7 

88.80 

0,000 


OmitriU  fi^urst  of  hderut. 


Beads miles..     13.5 

JS^. *- do,...        13 

TMqthone  lines. do....       5.5 

Water  pipeline  installed,  1923 toet..  32,488 


Number  of  park  buildings . . 
Pnopaced  vublic  campsites . 
PiOSOots. 


8 
400 
46 


PiMk  9pef9tor9. 


1033 


1  House- 
keeping. 


Kings  River  Parks  Co.:  Accommodations  for  guests i  115 

•Qoeste  dmfcig  seaion ; 

June..!T: 446 

July ,  2,887 

August 2,641 

September 584 

TotiU, ;  0,248 


1022 


Lodge. 


40 

m 

418 
280 
145 


iiOia 


Hoose- 
keeping. 


116 

286 
1,041 
1,882 

800 


8,740 


Lodge. 


06 
268 
148 
HO 


MOUNT  RAINieR  NATIONAL  PA«K. 

O.  A.  TOMifiNSOir,  Superintendent,  Longmire,  Wasb. 

OSKSSAL  STATNCBNT. 

Monnt  Rainier  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1800,  and  exdwfve  JtirledlctlQn  of  the  territory  so  set  aside  was  ceded  to  the  United 
mates  by  act  of  leglslHtion  of  the  State  of  Washington  approved  March  10,  1901. 
BidnslTe  Jurisdiction  of  the  reservation  was  accepted  by  act  or  Congress  approved  June 
80,  1016. 

The  park  la  roughly  a  square,  about  18  miles  on  a  side  and  contains  824  square  miles. 
It  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  tbe  State  of  Washington,  immediately  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  about  40  miles  southeasterly  from  the  southern 
-end  of  Pnget  Sound. 

Longmire  Springs,  distant  6|  miles  by  automobile  road  from  the  Nlsqually  entrance,  Is 
ttie  headquarters  within  the  park  of  tbe  superintendent  and  of  the  Rainier  National 
Pirk  Cb. 

66186—23 ^10 
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ADMINISTBATtOlf. 

Mount  Balnler   National  Park   is  in   charge   of  a   superintendent,   who   is 

wonghont  the  year  by  an  assistant  superintendent,  clerk  accountant,  chief  ranger,  and 
fije  permanent  rangers.  During  the  travel  season  the  permanent  force  was  Increased  by 
17  temporary  rangers,  1  stenographer,  1  clerk,  2  telephone  operators,  and  a  constmctloB 
and  repair  force.  Punishment  for  offenses  committed  within  the  park  la  administered 
under  the  Federal  law  by  a  United  States  commissioner,  Hon.  Bdward  8.  HalL  Daring 
the  year  three  convictions  have  been  obtained  for  infraction  of  park  rules. 

HOTSL  AND  TBAN8P0BIATI0N   SUVICB. 

All  hotel  and  transportation  services  are  conducted  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co., 
a  corporation  controlled  and  directed  by  prominent  business  men  at  Seattle  and  Tacoms. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  1918  the  company  has  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  tourist 
travel  and  has  invested  now  approximately  f  560,000  in  hotel  and  transportation  equip- 
ment. The  company  operates  two  hotels  and  two  camps  having  total  accommodatloDs 
for  1,600  people ;  guide  service,  both  foot  and  horse ;  automobile  transportation  service ; 
three  stores  with  lunch  counters ;  its  own  hydroelectric  power  plant,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous services. 

Hotels, — Paradise  Inn,  situated  In  Paradise  Yallev  within  easy  .walking  distance  of 
perpetual  snow,  is  the  principal  hotel.  Accommodations  may  be  had  in  tne  hotel  or  in 
bungalow  tents.  The  inn  is  but  ifour  hours'  drive  from  Tacoma.  Very  reasonable  weeldj 
rates  have  been  made  at  the  National  Park  Inn  at  Longmire. 

Oamps, — Two  camps  are  operated  by  the  company,  Paradise  Camp  in  Paradlm  Yalley 
and  white  River  Camp  near  the  White  River  entrance  on  the  east  side  of  the  park. 
Retail  stores  carrying  groceries  and  campers*  supplies,  and  with  lunch-counter  service, 
are  maintained  at  both  camps  and  at  Longmire.  Many  new  improvements  have  been 
made  at  Paradise  Camp.  Thirty  new  tents  were  added  and  a  new  bathhouse  with  hot 
and  cold  water  showeza  was  erected.  The  improvements  also  include  a  community 
kitchen  and  laundry  room. 

Transportation. — The  company  operates  stages  and  touring  cars  dally  from  Tscoma 
and  Seattle  to  Paradise,  the  round  trip  from  both  cities  being  made  in  one  day.  Fifty- 
five  organized  touring  parties,  one  numoering  97  persons,  made  the  trip  this  year. 

Summit  oMmb.— Conducted  by  experienced  Swiss  guides  employed  by  the  companv, 
820  persons  climbed  to  the  summit  this  year.  About  50  others  made  the  trip  independ- 
ently. Climbers  find  sleeping  and  cooking  accommodations  at  the  rock  shelter  cabin 
erected  by  the  Government  at  Camp  Mulr. 

Other  irips. — Bh-ery  day  large  parties  conducted  by  guides  make  the  various  glader 
trips.  Tl^e  horseback  trip  over  the  Skyline  Trail  has  proved  the  most  popular  trip 
"Ma  m 
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Weather  was  unusually  favorable  for  tourist  travel  this  year.  With  the  exception  of 
one  week  in  the  middle  of  August,  nearly  every  day  was  clear  with  the  mountain  in 
full  view.  Late  spring  rains  kept  the  atmosphere  clear,  and  there  was  no  smoke  the 
entire  season.  The  snow  did  not  entirely  leave  Paradise  Valley  in  tne  vldnity  of  tlie 
inn  untU  July  24. 

Febb  Public  Camp  Obounds. 

The  thousands  of  visitors  who  came  to  the  park  this  season  with  camping  equipment 
found  convenient  and  attractive  places  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  public  camp  grounds 
provided.  Beautiful  Paradise  Valley  affords  the  most  popular  camping  sround.  Here 
on  an  average  day  may  be  found  as  many  as  600  persons  camping,  and  the  number  l9 
many  times  that  on  a  week  end.  Free  wood  and  water  are  furnished  the  campers 
Additional  tables,  grills,  and  a  shower  bath  were  provided  this  year,  but  the  accommoda- 
tions are  still  far  short  of  the  needs. 

Those  who  desire  to  camp  several  weeks  frequently  choose  the  camp  ground  at  Long- 
mire. where  the  facilities  are  more  adequate.  The  camp  is  electrically  lighted  and 
provided  with  tables,  grills,  running  water,  and  comfort  stations. 

EUeven  hundred  dollars  has  been  spent  this  season  on  a  public  camp  ground  on  the 
White  River  side.  The  camp  is  located  about  6.7  miles  from  the  entrance  and  is  proving 
very  popular.  Water  has  been  piped,  temporary  comfort  stations  built,  and  18  camp 
atoves  and  12  camp  tables  put  up. 

On  the  west  side  campers  usually  choose  their  own  sites,  no  particular  camping  ground 
being  designated.  Mowich  and  Mystic  Lakes,  with  their  beautiful  surroundings  and 
natural  advantages  of  bathing,  fishing,  and  boating  have  proven  most  popular  in  this 
district. 

Natubai.  Fbatubbs  of  thb  Park. 

Glaciers. — Second  only  to  Mount  Rainier  itself,  the  great  volcanic  peak  which  rises  to 
an  altitude  of  14,408  feet,  the  glaciers  which  radiate  from  the  mountain  are  perhaps  the 
principal  attraction  for  our  park  visitors. 

Twenty-elj^t  of  these  ice  rivers,  six  of  them  originating  at  the  summit,  descend  the 
mountain.  Trips  to  Paradise.  Stevens,  and  Nisqually  Glaciers  are  made  every  day  by 
laree  parties.    The  Nisqually  Glacier  has  receded  44  feet  this  year. 

Flowers. — Before  the  snow  had  melted  in  the  valleys  and  mountain  parks  this  year 
the  flowers  for  which  Rainier  is  famed  made  their  appearance.  First  to  come  were  the 
avalanche  lilies,  which  grow  in  great  profusion.  Four  hundred  and  seventeen  varieties 
of  wild  flowers,  most  of  them  brifliantly  colored,  are  found  In  the  park. 

Trees. — Climatic  conditions  unusually  favorable  to  tree  growth  have  resulted  in  a 
remarkable  development  of  forests  about  the  base  of  Mount  Rainier.  The  forest  growth 
varies  from  the  huge  firs  In  the  lower  elevations  to  the  sparse  growth  of  the  Alpine 
varieties  in  the  mountain  meadows  and  the  distorted,  windswept  trees  along  the  edges 
of  the  glacial  valleys. 

Wild  life. — This  year  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  wild  life  of  the  park,  and 
Rainier  bids  fair  to  become  a  park  noted  for  its  game.  Heretofore  the  deer  and  other 
animals  have  been  forced  out  by  the  heavy  snows  to  lower  levels  outside  the  park 
boundaries,  with   consequent  loss   through   hunting.     Through   the   cooperation  of  the 
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ItalDln-  National  Forest  and  the  Lewis  County  Game  Commission,  two  and  one-half 
townships  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park  were  set  aside  this  year  as  a  game 
Pfteenc  This  is  the  fkvorfte  winter  range  or  park  deer.  Doe  no  donbt  to  a  strict 
enforeement  of  the  **  no  dogs  "  regulation,  the  small  wild  life  of  the  park  has  shown  a 
'•''  —     public  ■  ^  .     -  . 
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decided  Increase.  The  public  camp  grounds  are  alive  with  chipmunas,  squirrels,  and 
raUdti.  Bear  and  monntain  goats  are  the  most  interesting  animals  found  here.  As 
— 17  as  nine  bean  have  been  seen  at  one  time  at  the  public  camp  grounds  at  Paradise 
ting  in  search  of  food.  A  herd  of  26  mountain  goat  can  be  seen  nearly  any  day  in 
Vao  Trump  Park.    Deer  frequently  browse  around  Longmlre. 

fi»h, — ^Although  in  the  past  Rainier  has  not  been  j>rimarily  a  fishing  park,  fishing 
renditions  were  better  this  year,  and  many  of  our  Tisitora  availed  themselves  of  the 
sport.  The  157.000  fish  planted  this  year  in  vartous  streams  and  lakes  of  the  park  give 
promise  of  good  fishing  to  come. 

Lake  Georgo  has  proved  the  most  popular  fishing  ground,  nearly  everyone  catching  the 
llBiit  of  10  fish  a  day.  Lake  Louise,  stocked  three  years  ago,  was  opened  this  season 
and  has  provided  good  fishing. 

All  of  the  fish  planted  were  obtained  without  charge  from  the  State  of  Washington 
jflsh  and  Game  Commission  and  the  Pierce  County  Game  Commission  and  were  delivered 
to  the  park.  Htxtj  thousand  trout  fry  wore  planted  In  Mowich  and  Golden  Lakes  on 
ue  west  side  of  the  park,  62,000  in  the  Ohanapecoeh  district,  80,000  in  the  White  River 
<08trict,  and  15,000  in  the  vicinity  of  Longmlre. 

NATURB  GUIOB  SBRVICB. 

Although  only  established  a  year  ago,  the  nature  guide  service  in  Rainier  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  park.  Educational 
In  nature,  the  work  is  carried  out  by  means  of  field  trips  conducted  by  park  naturalists, 
illustrated  lectures  on  the  natural  features  of  the  park,  exhibits  and  reference  libraries. 

An  attractive  naturalist's  ofllce  with  displays  of  fresh  wild  flowers,  geological,  botani- 
cal, and  zoological  exhibits  was  arranged  this  year  at  Paradise  Talley.  Here  the  park 
naturalist  answered  questions  and  distributed  literature  and  from  here  regularly  scned* 
nled  field  trips  were  arranged  fbr  those  who  were  interested  in  the  bird,  animal,  and 
plant  life  of  the  park.    Parties  of  from  20  to  100  persons  were  taken  on  these  trips. 

The  illustrated  lectures  were  given  in  the  auaitorlum  of  the  company  guide  house 
four  and  five  nights  a  week  to  capacity  crowds.  It  is  estimated  that  some  15,000  per- 
•ons  have  been  reached  by  these  lectures.  Almost  double  this  number  would  have 
attended  the  lectures  had  tnere  been  available  room. 

A  similar  service  with  headquarters  at  the  superintendent's  office  is  offered  at  Long- 
n^n*.    Illustrated  lectures  were  given  in  the  Sylvan  Theater  on  th^  public  camp  grounds. 

Spicial  SVSlfTS. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  officially  opened  on  June  15  this  year  and  there  was 
public  recognition  of  the  event  both  In  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Floral  parades  were  held 
in  both  cities.  Following  the  Seattle  parade  a  dinner  was  given  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  at  which  addresses  by  men  Interested  in  the  park  were  made. 

On  June  17  a  large  congressional  party,  headed  by  Senator  F.  B.  Warren,  visited  the 
park.  Congressmen  Cram  ton,  Barbour,  and  Lea  visited  the  north  and  west  side  entrances 
of  the  park  and  obtained  a  good  general  Idea  of  park  needs.  ^  . 

The  ski  tournament,  an  annual  event  which  attracts  thousands  of  visitors,  was  held 
this  year  on  Alta  Yista,  in  Paradise  Valley,  on  July  4.  The  record  Jump  of  240  feet 
Wis  made  by  Nels  Nelson,  amateur  ski  champion  of  the  world.  The  road  was  open 
only  to  Narada,  and  over  a  thousand  visitors  hiked  over  the  snow  to  Paradise  to  see 
the  tournament.    On  the  night  of  July  8  the  annual  ski  ball  was  held  in  Paradise  Inn. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Tacoma  Motorcycle  Club  a  hill-dimbing  contest  was  held 
in  Paradise  August  5.  Drivers  from  all  sections  of  the  coast  took  part  In  the  contest. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  Sunday  travel  the  contest  brought  approximately .  900  motor- 
cycles to  the  park. 

The  Naval  AlEBlrs  Conunittee  of  Congress,  headed  by  Representative  George  P.  Darrow. 
of  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  park  on  the  24th  and  26th  of  August.  A  banquet  was 
tendered  them  at  National  Park  Inn  by  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

IMPBOVEUBNT  WORK. 

yiaguallv  River  Road. — From  Paradise  Inn  down  to  the  Junction  with  the  new  road, 
which  eliminates  the  switchbacks  above  Narada,  the  widening  work  was  completed.  The 
mile  and  a  half  of  new  road  opened  last  year  was  shaped,  ditched,  culverts  put  in,  and 
tarfkced  with  crushed  rock  for  one-way  travel.  By  directing  all  up  traffic  over  the  old 
road  or  switchbacks  and  all  down  travel  over  the  new  road  this  section  will  be  opened 
for  two-way  travel  next  season.  With  the  exception  of  about  1,600  feet  of  rock  work 
above  the  Nisqually  River  and  near  the  Glacier  checking  station,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted by  mid-season  next  year  if  funds  are  available,  the  road  can  be  used  for  free 
movemoit  of  traffic  up  and  down  the  mountain.  However,  much  will  remain  to  be  done 
!n  the  wav  of  surfacing  and  the  placing  of  permanent  bridges  and  culverts.  This  year's 
accomplishment  in  widening  of  three  miles  of  mountain  road  heavy  with  rock  work  during 
a  period  of  less  than  three  months  is  most  satisfactory  considering  that  all  the  blasting 
and  steam-shovel  work  had  to  be  done  at  night  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  traffic. 

Carbon  River  Road. — Opening  of  this  road  was  continued  and  will  be  completed  to 
near  the  Carbon  Glacier  late  this  fall  or  early  next  spring.  The  two  miles  of  State 
approach  road  remaining  unfinished  will  be  completed  by  about  July  1  next  year,  shorten- 
hi}?  the  distance  to  the  park  from  Tacoma  by  14  miles  and  from  Seattle  by  about  20  miles. 

WhUe  River  Road. — ^The  only  improvement  we  were  able  to  accomplish  with  the  funds 
available  was  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  high  water  overflowing  from  the  river 
and  to  make  passable  four  miles  from  the  entrance  to  White  River  Camp. 

Trail  ev^tem. — ^Trails  were  repaired  and  improved  and  In  some  places  relocated  as  far 
u  the  available  funds  would  permit.    Trails  leading  out  from  Paradise  were  especially 
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popular,  and  the  demand  for  bonet  tw  Tliitliig  the  TacUmt  points  of  Interest  vts 
unprecedented.  Signs  for  marking  trails  were  ordered  and  will  be  placed  as  tar  ss 
possible  With  the  funds  proylded.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  simple  traU  map  without  the  dettfl 
shown  on  the  topographic  map,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  written  trail  description 
we  are  now  supplying,  will  be  available  next  season. 

Genera)  eofufruction. — BV)ur  small  cottages  for  the  use  of  the  assistant  snperintokdait 
and  other  permanent  employees  stationed  In  the  park  during  the  winter  were  constructed 
at  Longmire. 

PvbUo  camp  ground». — Funds  are  ayailable  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
NlsQually  River  and  an  approach  road  and  other  improvements  for  the  new  puUlc  camp 
grounds  at  Longmire.  Owing  to  the  lateness  in  securing  acceptable  bids  tor  the  cod- 
struction  of  the  bridge  the  road  work  and  other  improvements  for  the  camp  had  to  be 


postponed  untH  late  this  fall.    With  favorable  weaQier  this  fall  and  early  next 
the  camp  can  be  opened  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  next  year's  tntv^ 

RBCOMICBNDATXONS. 

Items  considered  urgently  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  park  and  its  devekipmat 
for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  great  number  of  visitors  are  as  follows: 

Ni»eudtty  Road, — ^Widening  and  reduction  of  sharp  curves  and  surfacing  with  craihiA 
rock  from  Longmire  to  Paradise  Talley.  Concrete  paving  from  NisQuaUy  entrance  t» 
Longmire. 

White  River  Road. — ^Widening,  gradingt  and  surCacing  of  6  miles  of  road.  Investigi- 
tion  and  survey  of  a  road  to  xakima  Park  or  Summerland  and  the  Investigation  of  i 
possible  route  across  the  north  side  of  the  park  to  connect  with  the  proposed  west  side 
road  at  the  Carbon  River. 

Oarlion  River  Road. — Surface  entire  road  with  gravel  <^r  crushed  rock. 

West  Side  Road. — ^Begln  the  construction  of  this  proposed  road  at  the  earliest  praett- 
cable  date. 

Oamp  ffrounda. — Extend  the  Paradise  public  camp  ground  further  down  the  shoulder  et 
the  mountain  by  constructing  a  new  road  to  the  site.  Construct  a  large  comfort  statlea. 
a  community  building  with  comfort  facilities  that  will  provide  shelter  daring  stormy 
weather ;  provide  sulncient  water  for  the  needs  and  a  larger  number  of  tables  and  ctaf 
stoves. 

Road  equipment. — ^Purchase  of  a  10-ton  caterpillar  for  snow  removal  and  other  heavy 
duty,  rock  crusber,  a  beavy  road  grader  and  scarifier,  three  li^t  dump-body  trucks,  tve 
large  truck  road  sprinklers,  and  four  dump  bodies  for  the  four  F.  W.  D.  trucks  purchaaeft 
this  year. 


„.~.^,.  patrol  „ „ ^,  ., w- 

small  machine  shop  for  maintenance  of  trucks  and  other  expensive  equipment;  a  nev 
administration  building  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  the  various  Govern- 
ment  activities ;  two  small  cottages  at  Longmire  for  employees. 

TkUVEL  roE  TBB  1028  Sbaboic. 

The  travel  to  the  Rainier  National  Park  for  tbe  1923  season  totaled  128,706  people  asd 
27.656  private  cars,  which  is  an  increase  of  76  per  cent  over  the  highest  previous  reoorfl 
in  1922,  which  was  17,149  cars  and  70,876  people.  These  flgui^  showing  such  sa 
enormous  Increase  in  travel  are  a  sure  indication  of  what  the  American  people  waat 
when  on  a  vacation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat  90  per  cent,  or  111,894  visitors,  came  in  their  own  csra 
Every  State  In  the  Union,  except  Delaware,  was  represented,  and  1,006  people  came  froa 
foreign  countries  and  106  from  United  States  Territorial  Possesaions.  With  the  g^Mxel 
prosperity  of  the  country  increasing  and  the  great  transcontinental  highways  beb« 
rapidly  improved,  travel  figures  of  the  future  can  not  be  predicted.  ^  ^    ^ 

Labor-Day  travel  was,  as  usual,  the  heaviest  of  the  season,  and  this  year's  figures  sliov 
the  greates!  on  record.    The  following  tabulation  shows  the  travel  in  detail : 

September  1 592  cars        2,  818  people. 

September  2 1.824    "  5.416        f 

September  8 818    "  1.827        •• 

Total 2. 284  9, 066 

September  8,  with  a  total  of  5,416  visitors,  was  the  largest  travel  day  In  the  history 
of  the  park. 
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fnm  8etMe,  Tmm^  and  th*  mrkm  Statet  ami  counMei,  for  die  travel  year  IMS, 
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7 
6 



13 

^4hiid.. 

■■" 

65 

I^U)^^^  .* 

7 

^waH. 

10 

76 



10 

82 

It(]y 



0 

ladMk 

7 

4 

11 

teith  America 

11 

hcpn..^ 

7 



11 

. 

Total 

20,616 

96,113 

6,949 

26,855 

1,740 

27,655 

•123,708 

>  M  cars  from  Washingtoo  came  in  the  OarlK 
Mneltided  in  totals  for  State  of  Washington. 
•  Indndes  motorcycles. 


OarbOD  River  entrance. 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 
SUMMARY. 


Methods  of  tnii9- 
portaticQ. 

NisquaUy 
entrance. 

White  River 
entrance. 

1 
Carbon  ,  Ohana> 
River.   1  pecosh. 

Total 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars. 

People. 

People.     People. 

Cars. 

FMpliL 

Private  autos 1     20,331 

84.347 
1,280 

8,868 
439 
22 

6,927 

20, 829 

4253  

27,348 
ISO 

1,073 
307 

"};S 

Aahfordstage ,          150 

SeatUe  and'Taooma 
stages 1       1,073 

8.g 

Motorcvcles ;          285 

22' 

26 

Hora»Kirawii  vehicles. 
Horseback 

22  ' 

iS 

154  1           144 
1  ' 

On  bicycle ' 

2 
175 

l.lj 

On  foot 

408             758 

Total 

1 

21,839 

05,118 

6,949 

26,855  1          838  1          902 

38,878 

HM^ 

«90cai8. 


Travel  from  Seattle « 28,1 

Travel  from  Tacoma 2A,| 

Travel  from  other  points  in  Waahlncton 38^1 

Travel  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River— 1<^1 

Travel  from  SUtes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  exclusive  of  Washington 18,! 

Travel  from  United  States  territorial  possessions J 

Travel  from  foreign  countries - , 1«( 


Total  travel  for  year 128.1 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Charlbb  Gofv  Thomson,  Superintendent,  Medford,  Dreg. 

OufauL  Staxbmbnt. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22, 
(82    Stat.    202).     It    comprises   an    area   of   249    square    miles   located    on    the 

of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  southern  Oregon.    It  Is  still  encumbered  by  pzivate  t 

holdings  along  the  southeast  boundary.    The  altitude  ranges  from  6,000  to  nearly  9,C 
feet. 

ADUINI8TSATI0N. 

The  superintendent  is  the  park  executive.   A   derk  and  a  diief  ranger  assist 
throughout  the  year,  and  durug  the  travel  season  6  additional  rangers  and  alxMit 
men  are  employed.     The  superintendent  directs  all  park  activities  except  the  Ur' 
States  commlsnoner's  court  and  the  post  offlce ;  he  also  superviaea  pubUc  ntUitlea 

NAntOX  CUTOVF  Bbqcn. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  Natron  Cutoff  is  already  under  way.  Tliia  deTelopment  « 
advance  the  rail  head  to  within  about  20  miles  of  our  east  entrance  and  wiu  radlcs 
alter  train  travel  and  supply.  As  this  entrance  clears  of  snow  a  month  earlier  than 
other  entrances,  the  completion  of  the  cutoff  will  bring  new  conditlona  toward  ~' 
our  policy  and  conatructlon  must  in  the  meantime  be  shaped. 

HIORWAY8  TO  Park. 

The  OO^mile  Crater  Lake  Highway  from  Medford  to  the  west  entrance  has  been  wldei 
throughout  and  relocated  In  difficult  areas  and  should  be  completely  surfaced  by  J\ 
1.    With,  the  exception  of  one  8-mile  stretch  it  has  been  well  maintained  all  summer. 

The  highway  from  Klamath  Falls  will  be  completed  before  next  season.     It  has  be 
well  maintained  this  year,  the  distance  of  52  miles  being  covered  regnlaiiy  wit! 
hours. 

The  Dalles-California  Highway  is  well  nnder  way.  Its  completion,  antlolpated  witt 
two  years,  will  make  our  east  entrance  a  highly  important  gateway. 

The  Diamond  Lake  entrance  is  becoming  increasingly  important,  making  it  neceMi 
to  periodically  station  a  ranger  thore  to  check  cars. 

ROAnS   WITHIN   PARK. 

The  unprecedented  travel  oyer  our  57-mile  road  system  made  maintenance  very 
cult,  especially  as  a  succession  of  nearly  100  rainless  days,  while  Ideal  for  campers,  i 
a  detriment  to  water-bound  roads. 

The  entrance  roads  to  the  Lake  were  cleared  of  snow  June  28,  and  the  Rim  Bi 
completely  cleared  by  July  25.  Our  road  equlpmoit  was  immediately  put  into  use  i 
grading  and  rolling  conUnued  as  Indicated  throughout  the  season.  Tbe  entire  n 
system  was  thoroughly  conditioned  after  the  close  of  the  season  to  prepare  for  n 
spring. 
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Trails. 

Of  oar  84-mile  system  the  trsll  from  tlie  lodge  to  the  boat-landing  is  the  most  heaTlly 
used,  76  per  cent  of  our  allotment  being  devoted  to  its  maintenance.  Ample  attention 
was  given  other  trails  all  season. 


TaLBPHONn  Ststbm. 


Service 


Oar  4S-mile  telephone  system  vras  completely  overhauled  and  reboilt  in  part 
with  the  outside  waa  satisfactory. 

BniVDIKGS. 

All  park  bnildings  came  through  the  winter  without  disaster,  but  considerable  mlsoel- 
Isneous  repair  work  was  necessary.  All  of  the  permanent  buildings  at  Anna  Spring  were 
ptlnted  tobacco  brown  with  dark  green  roofs.  Several  dilapidated  structures  were  raced 
and  the  material  salvaged. 

N>w  Construction. 

A  standard  combination  mess  hall  and  bonk  house  was  erected  at  Lost  Creek,  and  ilre- 
vood  stored  in  it  at  the  close  of  the  season  for  the  use  of  preseason  visitors  next  year. 
Two  new  toilets  complete  with  lavatories  were  erected  at  the  Rim  auto  camp  nH>nnd. 
aad  two  oil-bomlng  water  heaters  Installed  in  the  new  comfort  station,  so  that  hot 
ihower  baths  were  available  all  season.    A  large  septic  tank  was  also  constructed  at  this 


camp  ground.  Two  similar  toilets  were  constructed  at  Anna  Spring  auto  eamp  ground. 
A  large  bam  was  constructed  at  Anna  Spring,  a  highly  satisfactorv  type  of  building  pro- 
vided with  kicking  bars  and  hinged  mangers,  an  arraxigement  permitting  of  its  conversion 


tai  10  minutes  into  a  warehouse  for  winter  storage  of  trucks  and  other  large  equipment. 
Two  20,000-gallon  water  tanks  were  installed  at  the  Bim  auto  camp.  A  70-foot  log  boat 
landlne  was  constructed  at  Wizard  Island.  A  rustic  ecreen  was  erected  to  ellmiiiate 
dothesUnes  from  the  Bim  landscape.  Over  a  thousand  feet  of  pipe  was  laid  in  various 
camp  grounds.  Siz^  new  signs  were  painted  and  distributed.  A  new  bear^roof  meat 
boose  was  constructed  at  Government  Camp.  A  large  latrine  was  built  at  Government 
Gunp 

MI0CBI.L4MIOUB  WOBK. 

A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  was  accomplished.  Disused  corral  fences  were 
taken  down ;  all  living  areas  thoroughly  policed ;  equipment  gone  over  and  renovated : 
accumulations  of  manure  and  trash  disposed  of ;  new  cesspools  made ;  rub  logs  placed  at 
certain  critical  points:  additional  latrines  put  up  at  three  entrances  and:  two  camp 
pounds ;  sanitary  drinking  fountains  installed  at  Anna  Spring  and  at  the  west  entrance. 
By  felling  4  large  and  11  small  trees  a  lovely  canyon  was  opened  on  the  main  road. 

The  public  camp  grounds  were  so  popular  that  It  was  necessary  to  extend  them; 
two  men  maintained  them  immaculately  throughout  the  season. 

FOBEST  FiBBB. 

Bleven  small  fires  developed  within  the  park,  but  were  promptly  extinguished.  Our 
rangers  also  bandied  three  small  fires  in  the  national  forest  near  our  boundary,  the 
Forest  Service,  with  similar  spirit,  assisting  us  without  regard  to  boundary. 

PUBUCITT.  • 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  publicity.     The  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
led  the  way  In  this  rogard,  and  the  park  operators  have  accomplished   considerable.  - 
Articles  prepared  by  the  superintendent  have  appeared  in  four  magasines  and  various 
newspapers. 

TbavKi  in  1928. 

Partly  due  to  increased  publicity  but  prlncijMilly  because  of  the  accumulative  effect  of 
previous  endeavor  Ctater  Xake  had  the  largest  increase  in  its  history.     The  western 

Ste  continued  to  lead  in  popularity,  making  a  new  record  for  the  largest  single  day. 
5  cars  bearing  884  visitors  entering  that  gateway  September  2. 

Total  9€a$on  travel,  by  entranoe$,  tm  and  IPtt. 


By  sutomobQe. 

ICotoroycIes: 

Bystaga 

Other 
means. 

Total 

Gatew^. 

Can. 

Visitors. 

Machines. 

Visitors. 

visitors. 

E-t "!"• 

1,114 

4  781 

9,383 

139 

3,729 

15,700 

30,363 

472 

2 
24 

38 

1 

8 
83 

53 
2 

80 
829 
297 

8,708 

South 

256 

751 

16,817 

West....                   :         

81  404 

Nwtti:: ::::::::..:: 

474 

Total 

15,877 

50,264 

66 

91 

1,006 

656 

5^017 

1922. 
Biit 

7T9 
2,938 
5,669 

2,520 
9,645 
18.871 

4 
17 
82 

5 
^8 

84 
581 
362 

2,656 

SSth:::: ::;:::: 

850 
646 

10,540 

Wort.;: :::::::::::::!::: 

19,910 

Total 

9,376        21.042 

53 

77 

995 

897 

88,011 

' 
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BlTBNUBS  90E  1928. 

Bfmiwm  coUeeted  dwtav  1MB  flicftl  ywr  an  at  foUows : 


Sales  of  automobile  and  motorcycle  permits ... ••.......^.m.....^-.*.  $29, 735.  (H^ 

Collected   from   concessionaires 150. 85 

Rental  of  equipment . .,.....^.. . 114.26 

Otber   revenues 45.70 


Total    revenues — •^....•.^..«^— ...    80,<M6i8^ 

Act  of  Jaauaiy,  18i24:  19di  flacal  year-<«dmliilatratloii,  aaintssMBOs^  BKOtsctka, 
186,000. 

NBASLY  SVLr-BUPPOftTtlfO. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statements  of  revenue  and  appropriation.  Crater  Like 
came  within  less  than  |5,000  of  being  self-supporting. 

Pajls  OPniTORS. 

The  addition  to  the  lodge  win  be  ready  for  use  next  season,  making  available  8B  new 
rooms,  a  majorlbr  with  baths.  This  swells  the  total  capacity  to  1^  rooms.  In  iddi- 
tlon  to  the  tent  houses.  The  eompany.  despite  this  heavy  Invectment,  is  not  neglectlnf 
other  developments,  but  Is  building  up  a  nicely  balanced  layout  designed  to  take  care  n 
Increased  travel  Operatlott  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  e^>eclally  In  view  of  the  dUB- 
cultles  in  servicing  a  large  enterprise  removed  80  miles  from  a  railroad.  ICr.  B.  W. 
Price,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  has  devoted  his  summer  here  and  baa  promptly 
met  every  suggestion  made  by  this  office;  he  and  his  associates  regard  their  engiA- 
ments  here  as  an  obligation  as  well  as  a  privilege  and  have  more  than  Justified  the  nnh 
of  the  Director. 

Mr.  Fred  IClser,  president  of  Scenic  America  (Inc.),  has  taken  a  new  aerlea  of  pictures 
and  tB  generously  providing  a  generating  set,  cinematograph  equipment,  and  scenle  ffins 
for  the  entertainment  of  vuitors  next  year. 

The  representatives  of  the  Standard  011  Co.  operating  the  station  at  Anna  Spriof 
rendered  exc^ent  service  to  the  public. 

FigBIXO. 

Fishing  was  exceptionally  good  In  the  lake.  The  sUveraldes  planted  last  ymr  have 
attained  to  a  thrifty  IP  or  12  inches.  Thirty  thousand  rainbow  Imgerllngs  wsere  idSBttd 
in  the  lake  this  year.    Stream  fishing  was  less  popular. 

Wild  Lm  ix  Pabk. 

.Ten  bean  were  identified  at  the  garbage  dump  this  year,  four  beln^  partiCQlarly 
friendly  and  a  source  of  ereat  pleasure  to  visitors.  Deer  were  present  in  lai^  nnmbtis 
and  wsre  quite  tame  unHl  shooting  started  in  the  forest  about  the  park.  A,  band  of 
four  elk  was  occasionally  seen  along  the  southern  boundary.  Foxea  and  coyotes  wm  la 
evidence,  and  one  cougar  was  reported.  Whistling  marmots  were  present  In  great 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  smaller  animal  life.  Birds  were  abundant  in  great  number  anA 
variety. 

TtamB  AND  VUmwmB, 

OoCslde  of  tile  late  ItsM  our  great  cover  of  coniferous  trees  gare  greatest  pleasore  t» 
visitors.  Unfortunately  the  thousands  of  trees  killed  by  beetles  during  recent  years  pfS" 
sent  a  sad  aspect,  projecting  a  definite  problem  that  must  soon  be  met. 

Wild  fioweiv  are  on  tho  increase,  miles  of  our  roadway  being  ftilrly  banked  with  colsr- 
fnl  blossoms  and  the  forest  s^ens  carpeted  with  literally  hundreds  of  aores  of  wild, 
fiowers. 

BaOOM  MWNDATfONS. 


1.  The  pressing  problem  of  1Mb  park  is  better  roads,  par 
This  grave  need  us  been  made  the  subject  of  special  repero  ai 
poned  if  we  are  to  go  forward.    It  Is  a  definite  obligation  to 


particularly  at  the  entrances. 
^  \  and  eaa  not  be  further  post- 
^ „ JO  the  public  and  to  the  oper- 
ators who  have  made  large  investments  on  the  assumption  that  this  obligation  would 
be  met. 

2.  An  of  tbo  trees  originally  felled  In  cutting  rights  of  way  for  our  roads  stin  Ue 
along  the  highways.  The  reaction  of  visitors  is  not  to  the  solemn  splendor  of  the 
forest  but  to  these  miles  of  continuous  litter.  A  special  appropriation  of  $8,000  should 
be  made  available  to  correct  this  condition. 

8.  The  location  of  the  ofllce  at  Anna  Spring  is  unfortunate,  Anna  Sptrlng  being  81 
mUes  off  the  east  entrance  road  and  the  Rim  Road  and  5  miles  from  the  lake,  the  apes 
of  our  endeavor.  It  Is  recomended  that  administration  and  living  units  be  centered  at 
Government  Camp. 

4.  In   order  to   encourage  visitors  to  mingle  together  after  sundown  it  is  reoov- 

~"  '  that  a  shake  conuBunlfy  house,  designed  in  imitation  of  a  wigwam  and  coa- 


Inlng  a  large  central  circular  fireplace,  be  constructed  at  the  Rim  auto  camp  ground. 
6.  tliat  energetic  steps  be  taken  to  estabUsh  a  10  to  20^mile  game  preserve  about  tbe 
park. 


to  I'^g^ce  _worn~  andjintiiquated  equipment^ 


0.  That  a  larger  appropriation  be  made  available  to  better  maintain  and  protect  tte 
park^to  advance  sanlta^on  and  conc^lpction  to  a  level  with  rapidly  increasing  use,  and 

»  a  year  to  shovel  f 
»  absurd  In  this  mech 
lipped  for  this  work. 
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annual  expeadllure  of  approximately  $8,000  a  year  to  shovel  a  roadway 
through  the  snow  at  the  opening  of  the  season  becomes  absurd  In  this  mechanieal  age^ 
It  is  recommended  that  one  of  our  steam  shovels  be  equipped  for  this  work. 
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8.  That  a  small  warehouse  be  censtnicted  at  Medford  in  which  to  store  supplies  and 
ifofpnient  purchasable  to  better  adrantage  during  the  winter,  and  in  whi<jh  to  condition 
■olor  and  other  eqnlpmeBt.  so  that  we  can  eniar  the  park  ready  to  function  instead  of 
Dtirying  on  repair  work  dnrins  the  period  of  peak  load  In  travel  and  construction. 

•.  The  location  of  the  Btanoard  OH  Oo.  service  station  at  Anna  Spring  (8)  miles  off 
His  cast  r«ad)  was  the  subject  of  manj  complaints.  It  rtionld  l>e  removed  to  Govern- 
^t  Camp  before  next  seaaon. 

ACKNOWLBDOHVNTS. 

This  report  would  be  a  poor  document  without  brief  review  of  splendid  cooperation 
Mieoutttered.  Ti>  the  various  organizations,  business  men,  operators,  and  mj  associates 
beie  I  am  asireh  Indebted  for  competent  advice  and  loyal  assistance.  To  my  predecessor, 
m.  Alex  Sparrow,  I  am  particularly  indebted;  his  time  and  his  counsel  have  been 
ihrays  available,  and  the  prestige  of  our  service  built  up  by  his  unabating  energy  and 
tare  pfrsonallty  has  been  an  incalculable  asset  to  a  newcomer. 

Within  the  service,  too,  unstinted  contributions  have  been  the  rule.  For  all  this 
■pport,  mm  w«n  ae  fOr  the  cherished  opportunity  to  serve  thus,  I  am  very  grateful. 

WIND  CAVB  NA'nONAL  PARK. 

Box  BbjzWiT.,  Superintendent,  Hot  EUvings,  8.  Dak. 

OaNSRAL   Statbhsnt. 

Created  by  act  of  Cbngress  January  0,  1903,  Wind  Cave  National  Park  is  comprised 
«C  10,889.22  acres  situated  in  the  sovthem  Black  Hills  in  southwestern  South  Dakota. 
ift  is  apprazlmately  4  miles  square  and  is  about  evepaly  divided  between  rolling  prairie 
MBntry  and  a  senumountalnous  area  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  yellow  pine  timber. 
itte  altitude  ranges  from  8,800  to  6,000  feet.  In  the  approximate  center  of  the  park 
li  the  entrance  to  Wind  Cave. 

ADMINI8T&ATION. 

The  park  ia  administered  by  a  superintendent  with  headquarters  in  the  park.  He  Is 
lasisted  by  one  permanent  park  ranger  and  a  limited  number  of  temporary  rangers  who 
ict  IS  guides  in  the  cave  during  the  busy  season. 

Th*  Cavb.  ^ 

Wind  Cave  is  one  of  the  biggest  natural  caves  known  and  contains  all  of  the  geological 
jtenatlona  of  limestone  composition  and  disintegration,  many  of  which  are  astonish- 
[Isgly  beautlfnl.  Trails  are  provided  within  the  cave  permitting  of  easy  travel  by  visitors, 
I  and  three  routes  are  open  to  the  public,  viz ;  The  Garden  of  Eden  ;  the  Fair  Grounds  and 
I  tte  Pearly  Gates,  i>etDg  a  short,  medium,  and  long  route,  respectively.    It  requires  from 

tvo  to  tfaffss  boars  to  make  a  trip  through  the  cave.    Stairs^  ladders,  guardrails,  and 

Irldges  are  provided  where  Beoessary. 

DtBCOVBBT. 

'  ^Tbe  cave  was  discovered  in  February,  1881,  by  a  deer  hunter  named  Tom  Bingham. 
I  Tm  original  opening,  about  8  or  10  Inches  in  diameter,  was  later  enlarged  and  now 
onsmBtes  tho  oaly  Known  entrance  and  exit  of  the  caiw. 

Dbbcbiftiok. 

Wind  Gave  is  comparable  to  a  aigantlc  sponge,  measured  in  miles  instead  of  inches. 

Old  guides  and  explorers  claim  to  have  traversed  over  100  miles  of  passageways  without 

mi&g  the  end  or  bottom  of  the  cave.     Passages  extend  in  all  mrections  and  at  all 

:  ntfes,  and  one  can  only  guess  at  their  dimensions.    The  regular  routes  comprise  only 

t  snail  ft'aetlon  of  the  explored  but  uxsurveved  part. 

The  eavB  la  outlined  in  a  stratum  of  Paliaaapa  limestone  and  was  apparently  made 
By  erosbm  eaosed  by  water  running  through  cracks  and  erevloes  rasoltlng  from  earth 
eoBvultfons  of  long  ago.    There  are  signs  of  both  hot  and  cold  water  formations. 

The  appellation  "Wind  Cave"  is  warranted  because  of  the  fact  that  intermittently, 
irregularly,  and  sometimes  violently  the  wind  blows  In  or  out  of  the  cave  entrance. 

Railboad  Facilities. 

Hot  Springs,  the  post  office  and  most  accessible  railroad  point.  Is  about  11  miles 
distant  om  the  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quince  and  the  Oiicago  A  North  Western  Rall- 
isads.  being  \mt  an  overnight  ride  from  Omaha,  Denver,  or  Billings.  Pringle,  Custer, 
tad  Buflialo  Gap  are  other  near-by  railroad  towns. 

TSANSPOBTAVroir. 

Thi  firm  of  Larson  ft  Dean,  of  Hot  Springs,  B.  Dak.,  have  handled  the  transportation 
nutaiess  at  the  park  this  year.  They  have  provided  new  and  up-to-date  equipment  and 
MTe  rendered  excellent  service  to  their  patrons. 

VlSITOBS. 

There  was  a  phenomenal  increase  In  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  this  year, 
nojoaln  aB  previous  records  were  eclipsed.  Of  the  total  number  of  41,606  persons, 
jftm  came  In  18^70  private  antos  and  791  with  ths  axithocised  operator.  SHoven 
uiopsKDd  and  stxlT-^lght  persons  UMide  the  trip  through  the  cave. 

new,  as  heretofore.  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  visitors,  but 
It  v  Batifying  to  note  that  the  more  distant  States  are  more  and  more  being  repre- 
jnted.  Records  show  that  visiters  came  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  sMmy 
isragn  countries.     The  following  percentages  show*  from  which  States  the  majority  of 
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our  yteltors  come:  South  Dakota,  40  per  cent:  Nebraska,  21  per  cent;  Iowa,  12  per 
cent ;  Minnesota,  4  per  cent ;  North  Dakota,  3  per  cent ;  Illinois,  8  per  cent ;  Wyoming,  2 
per  cent;  Wlaconsin,  2  per  cent;  Kansas,  1  per  cent;  and  all  other  States,  1  per  cent 
or  less. 

A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  visitors  with  their  own  conveyances  and  a  redproetl 
-decrease  in  number  coming  by  rail  and  auto-bus  is  apparent.  Over  92  per  cent  of  our 
cave  visitors  came  to  the  park  in  private  automobiles,  and  we  have  had  more  campen 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

HOUnS  OF  EKI1U.NCS. 

Visitors  are  only  admitted  to  the  cave  at  0  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  daily,  the  winter  moathi 
helng  excepted,  when  but  one  trip  each  day  Is  made  at  2  p.  m.  No  one  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  cave  without  a  duly  authorised  guide. 

R01D8.  I 

A  most  imperative  need  of  the  park  is  a  good,  permanent  road  extending  dear  acrosB 
it  from  north  to  south  to  connect  with  the  good  roads  maintained  by  the  State  ud  ' 
<!Ounty.  *  Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  6  miles  of  road,  i 
now  in  use,  though  during  the  season  just  finished  this  road  has  been  in  better  sbape  i 
than  ever  before.  Practically  all  old  wooden  bridges  have  been  replaced  by  culvertB 
and  fills,  though  because  of  lack  of  funds  these  fills  are  too  narrow  and  are  not  up  to  ' 
grade  nor  are  they  properly  finished  to  withstand  rainy  weather  conditions. 

INVOBMATION   SBBVICE.  | 

An  information  bureau  is  maintained  at  park*  headquarters  and  is  kept  steadily  buy  i 
•dispensing  information  such  as  visitors  require.  This  is  a  very  Important  feature  of  our  i 
work  and  is  a  very  essential  part  of  our  service  to  the  public. 

Watib  Supply.  | 

The  park  business  has  outgrown  our  excellent  water  system.  Allotment  has  been  made  | 
-for  doubling  its  present  storage  capacity,  and  the  addition  will  be  completed  and  1b  i 
•operation  for  next  season's  needs.  I 

The  water  supply  comes  from  a  mountain  spring  and  is  conducted  by  gravity  to  a  ; 
-cement  storage  reservoir  on  a  hill  near  headquarters.  The  water  is  excellently  pure,  i 
and  with  proper  storage  facilities  and  careful  conservation  can  be  made  to  meet  our  | 
needs  for  the  next  8  or  10  years. 

Birds. 

More  than  50  kinds  of  birds  are  with  us  during  the  summer  and  many  of  them  stty 
all  year.  (SrouBe  and  prairie  chickens  have  increased  appreciably  and  quail  appear  to 
be  more  numerous,  but  the  ducks  seem  to  have  other  nesting  grounds  though  many  of 
them  visit  ns  In  the  Rpring  and  fall.  The  magpie,  formerly  a  nuisance,  is  beini!: 
rapidly  exterminated  or  driven  from  South  Dakota,  owing  to  a  law  which  provides  a 
bounty  for  each  one  killed. 

OAMB   PBB8BBVB. 

About  4,000  acres  of  the  park  lands  are  inclosed  with  a  woven  wire  fence  and  mala-   i 
talned  as  a  game  preserve  by  the  Agriculture  Department,  In  which  buiHalo,  ^k,  ante- 
'lope,  and  a  few  deer  are  kept.    All  of  the  animals  arc  doing  well. 

Geasino. 

Permits  are  Issued  to  neighboring  ranchers  authorizing  them  to  graze  certain  numben   i 
of  cattle  on  the  park  lands.    On  account  of  climatic  conditions  eany  in  the  year  it  vai 
-thought  best  to  reduce  the  number  grazed  on  the  range  this  season,  and  permits  are  in   < 
force  for  only  686  head  as  compared  with  811  last  year.     An  abundance  of  rainfall 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  has  assured  plenty  of  feed,  and  the  cattle  are  is 
-fine  condition.    Next  season  the  number  should  be  again  increased  to  at  least  800  head 

BBVSNUB8. 

The  revenues  of  the  park  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1028  were  $4,109.25. 

RBCOlfflffBNDATIONS. 

The  park  is  sadly  In  need  of  equipment,  some  new  buildings,  a  clerk  and  stenographer, 
-and  an  automobiler  in  addition  to  a  proper  maintenance  fund. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK. 

BoBBBT  O.  MoBRiB,  SuperintendaoLt,  Sulphur,  «Okla. 
Obnbbal  Statbmbnt. 

Piatt  National  Park  was  created  by  acts  of  Congress  July  1.  1002,  and  April  21,  1904, 
and  contains  a  total  of  848.81   acres,  lying  Just  south  of  the   city  of  Sulphur,  OUa. 
Piatt  National  Park  was  formerly  called  Sulphur  Springs  Reservation,  but  under  the 
administration  of  licKlnley   and   Roosevelt  was  changed   to  Piatt  National   Park  u| 
honor  of  the  late  Hon.  OrvlU  H.  Piatt,  United  States  Senator  from   Connecticut  w 
recognition  of  Ills  distinguished  services  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  country.    This  park 
was  set  aside  to  be  forever  free  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  because  of  the  neat    i 
value  of  the  curative  waters  of  the  many  medicinal  springs  found  here,  which  have  dsm   j 
famous  for  their  curative  value  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  records  of  them.    With  la 
woods  and  trees,  its  streams  and  springs,  its  flowing  wells  and  swimming  pools,  its  dlff^   ! 
and  bowlders,  Piatt  T7ational  Park  is  appreciated  not  only  for  its  health-giving  waters    i 
ibut  for  its  scenic  beauty  as  well.  I 
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YlBlton  for  past  6  years : 

1919 107,  918 

1920 178.  810 

1921 216.  022 

1922 24d,  998 

192« 470,  841 


Spbinos. 

The  prlndipal  springs  are  the  Bromide,  Sodium  Chloridet  and  Medicine  Springs,  in 
tlie  eastern  part  of  the  jMirk ;  the  Black  8nli»har.  White  Bnlphnr,  and  Bromide  Sulphur, 
in  the  central  part  and  the  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs  in  tbe  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  park,  these  last  nonmineral  in  character,  being  wonderfully  pure  and  flowing  from 
an  eleratlon  of  1.080  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Bromide  Spring  is  considered  the  most 
valuable,  its  waters  being  used  for  rheumatism,  stomach  trouble,  and  nervousness. 
Many  are  the  cures  claimed  for  it  by  its  use.  Perhaps  next  In  value  come  the  Black 
Solphnr  Springs.  Their  waters  are  fast  becoming  famons  as  a  blood  purifier,  being  espe- 
cially benefldent  in  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  chronic  sores,  eczema,  etc. 

ytWTOES    TO   PliATTT   NATIONAL    PABK. 

During  tbe  year  Just  past  the  number  of  visitors  has  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
till  the  registration  this  year  shows  100  per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  The  following 
taUes  give  a  good  idea  of  how  Piatt  Nattonal  Park  is  growing  in  the  estimation  of  the 

Campers  tor  past  6  yearn: 

1919 L 1 689 

1920 2, 981 

1921 10, 626 

1922 28. 170 

1923 74.  689 

It  win  readily  be  seen  that  Piatt  National  Park  is  fast  comlns  to  the  jlront  it  visitors 
and  cami^ers  count  in  estimating  the  park*s  popularity  with  the  people.  Our  records 
are  not  perfect  as  many  of  the  visitors  coming  to  Piatt  were  not  counted  as  they  did 
not  go  to  Bromide,  where  visitors  are  checked.  We  were  forced  to  keep  the  Bromide 
vater  again  for  the  sick  and  ailing  during  the  crowded  months,  as  there  was  not  enough 
for  visitors  to  carry  it  away. 

Campbbs. 

During  the  year  past  our  camp  grounds,  although  widened  and  extended,  have  been 
crowded  to  capacity  at  times,  yet  all  campers  seemed  to  take  it  as  part  of  their  outing 
and  were  satisiBed  with  our  efforts  to  make  them  comfortable. 

Hie  National  Piatt  Park  Club  held  Its  annual  meeting  at  Cold  Spring  Camp  Ground 
end  elected  Hon.  F.  D.  Pittman,  of  McAlester.  Okla.,  as  Its  national  president,  and  llCr.  J. 
E.  Mountford.  of  Sulphur,  Okla..  as  secretary. 

Campers  coming  to  Piatt  National  Park  during  the  year  past  used  18,840  automobiles 
and  219  wagons.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  cars  were  used  by  the  visitors  here,  but 
ve  feel  sure  that  there  were  not  lees  than  50,000  automobiles  used  by  the  visitors  to 
the  park. 

Animaub. 

Our  animals  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  admiration  to  many,  especially  are 
they  popular  with  the  young  and  the  vety  old.  During  tbe  year  five  fawns  were  added 
to  the  herd  of  deer  and  a  fine  baby  ^k  was  bom  and  is  doing  fine.  Many  squirrels  frisk 
about  and  are  another  source  of  pleasure  to  all.  The  eagles  that  nest  in  the  park  attract 
much  attention. 

BOADB. 

AH  our  roads  need  to  be  widened  and  resurfaced,  and  to  do  this  f 60,000  is  needed. 
Oar  roads  are  a  constant  advertisement  to  the  public,  and  unless  they  are  properly 
worked  they  will  be  impassable  before  long.  The  park  roads  have  been  badly  worn  by 
neavy  automobile  trafilc.  and  because  there  was  no  money  to  properly  repair  them  they 
bave  fallen  Into  a  bad  state  of  disrepair.  The  park  roads  were  originally  made  for 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  to-day  they  are  unfit  for  automobile  trafilc.  This  Is  especially 
noticeable  after  leaving  the  Bankhead  Highway,  tbe  Osark  Trail,  or  the  Cotton  Belt 
Highway,  all  of  which  either  run  to  Sulphur  or  near  it. 

iHFEOVBMSNTa 


Krk.  and  without  it  there  is  little  to  encourage  us  in 
ilth  and  pleasure  resort. 


our  efforts  to  make  this  a  great 


BaCOMMKfDATIOlfB. 


Flatt  Park  needs  are :  Buildings  repaired  and  painted ;  a  new  pavilion  over  the  Black 
Uulphur  Springs;  one  over  Wilson  Spring,  and  one  over  the  Sulphur  Bromide  Spring; 
nore  men  to  do  the  work;  more  teams,  harness,  and  wagons,  and  more  equipment; 
larcer  camp  grounds;  more  comfort  stations;  more  water  ana  electric  light:  more  roads, 
trails,  and  drives.  All  roads  need  widening  and  resurfacing.  There  is  need  for  a  drive- 
way on  both  sides  of  the  creek  to  avoid  accidents.  An  automobile,  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent.  Is  also  needed. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  B.  BmrwtL,  Acting  Superintendent,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Many  improvements  in  the  park  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  all  of  which 
TS  additiooal  comforts  to  the  visiting  tourists.  Tbe  Hostess  House  is  now  completed. 
^'~  is  a  three-room  house,  well  equipped  as  a  rest  room.     Several  ladies'  dubs  and 
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societies  in  this  locality  are  very  much  interested  in  this  new  Hostess  House  and  sie 
making  plans  to  furnish  the  various  rooms. 

MmmmtaU  an4  ffome  birds  o»  the  amrne  prmerve. 


Kind. 


Number 
in  1922. 


Increase. 


Totsl 
nnxDhv 

BOWdl 


Buflalo 

Elk 

Deer 

Pheasants... 

Ducks 

Canada  goose 


4 

0 

Not 

known. 

0 

0 


It 

1 


The  10  grown  buffalo  and  8  calves  are  in  excellent  condition.  They  have  increaaeA 
from  6  head  in  1918  to  IS  head  in  1928.  One  calf  died  last  year  with  the  blackleg.  Tiie 
buffalo  roam  over  the  700-acre  pasture,  staving  in  the  timber  on  hot  days  and  coming 
out  to  feed  in  the  evening.  They  get  their  water  from  three  large  sprliigB  that  are 
inside  the  preserve  inclosure.  They  were  fed  hay  twice  every  day  last  winter  that  th9 
were  up  for  feed  by  the  bam.  | 

The  loss  of  so  many  elk  is  regretted  very  much,  but  It  could  not  be  helped  imder  &» 
circumstances.     It  seems  the  loss  was  due  to  warm  weather  in  January,  when  ticUft 
developed  very  rapidly,  and  though  they  shed  some,  they  weakened  the  •niiM%  m>  thtft  | 
could  not  withstand  the  severe  storms  and  deep  snow  that  followed  in  Febraary  aw  i 
March.    Dr.  C.  P.  Brady,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  stated  that  some  of  tbe  « " 
possibly  died  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia.    The  elk  and  buflralo  will  be  fed  daily  to 
near  the  corral  next  winter  to  accustom  them  to  the  corral,    nie  elk  stay  in  the 
and  are  seen  but  little  and  can  not  be  counted  until  the  leavee  fan  off  tlie  trees. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  white-tall  deer  are  not  increasing.  The  deer  stay  In  ftm 
timber  and  are  seen  but  little  in  the  summertime.  A  doe  and  bock  were  fed  grain  Bear 
the  game  warden's  quarters  last  winter.  Some  hardier  deer  will  possibly  be  planted  st 
this  preserve  In  the  future. 

More  mallards  will  be  put  on  the  Sweet  Water  Lake  with  geese.  Sweet  Water  Lak» 
has  an  abundance  of  snails  in  It,  and  ducks  in  great  flocks  rest  on  this  lake,  where  tbcy 
are  not  molested  In  the  falL  Four  flocks  of  gesse  stopped  on  the  lake  last  fUL  Ows 
caught  all  of  the  clipped-wing  ducks  last  fall. 

The  game  preserve  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Wesley  D.  Parker, -'—   '-    *- 

Visiting  tourists  up  to  September  80, 

October  to  April 170 

May 500 

June 1, 813 

July 8,  646 


game  warden,  In  charge. 

1028,  were  counted  as  follows: 


August ..... 

September.. . 


Total- 


ly 792 
8,47S 


The  most  urgent  need  of  Sullys  Hill  Park  at  present  is  a  good  road  leading  to  the  park. 
I  tried  to  emphasise  this  in  my  last  year's  report,  and  I  regret  that  thus  far  our  attempts 
in  getting  road  improvements  leading  to  the  park  have  been  unsuccessfoL  With  sood 
roads  to  the  park  Its  popularity  can  be  more  than  doubled  in  a  short  time.  liSt  me  agria 
most  respectfully  urge  and  recommend  that  your  ofllce  make  every  effort  to  eecare  la 
appropriation  for  road  improvements  leading  to  this  si^endid  Sullys  Hill  Park. 

MBSA  VERDB  NATIONAL  PARiC. 

Jbsbb  L.  Nusbauh^  Superintendent,  Mancos,  OdIo. 

Gbneeal  Statbmbnt. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  was  croated  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  29.  1906 
(84  Stat.,  616),  embracing  an  area  of  66.2  square  mllee.  By  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  80,  1918,  the  boundaries  of  the  park  were  so  changed  as  to  Include  an  aggregate 
area  of  76.61  sguare  miles,  or  49,966.4  acres.  The  park  is  situated  in  the  extreme  wrath- 
western  part  of  Colorado  In  Montecuma  County. 

ADMINtBTBATION.  * 

The  park  is  administered  bv  a  superintendent,  with  headquarters  in  the  park  and 

at  Mancos,  Colo.,  the  nearest  railhead,  who  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  at  the  liaacos 

and  a  very  limited  number  of  rangers  at  the  park,  who  conduct  visitors  to  aM  threvgh 
the  ruins,  patrol  the  park,  and  protect  the  nrae.  Only  a  few  minor  infringements  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  have  been  reported  during  the  year. 

T^VBU 

Mesa  Verde  can  never  compete  with  the  other  national  parks  in  the  matter  of  travel, 
because  it  is  nearly  500  mllee  from  Denver,  readied  only  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and 
the  automobile  trip  or  rail  trip  requires  at  least  two  days  each  way  to  the  park,  beeldei 
the  negotiation  of  several  high  mountain  passes.  The  automobile  passes  are  blodced  with 
snow  for  some  time  after  the  park  opens. 

Registration  of  visitors  at  Qie  park  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  smisob  waa  80  to 
70  i>er  cent  above  last  year's  record.  The  water  snpifly  flailed  rapidly,  and  all  eoih 
structioa  work  was  halted  and  forces  sent  from  tte  park  on  the  8d  of  July  that  TMton* 
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AMMCTfaUfe  needs  might  be  cared  for.  Basgem  alone  of  Government  forces  were  re- 
tained at  camp.  Aogast  bronaht  relief,  and  also  grief,  both  for  the  iMirk  and  visitors. 
8lz  dondbiints  In  asven  dajrs  nterany  dosed  the  park.  Bains  oootlnned  for  the  balance 
«f  the  month.  Precipitation  was* reported  as  heaviest  In  47  years.  Adjacent  States  of 
Ariaoaa,  Utah,  and  liew  Mexico  were  likewise  deluged.  Attendance  dropped  fzxun  108 
ts  1  in  conrae  of  two  days.  Boads  were  difficult  to  keep  open,  and  since  they  are  of 
dajej  soli  and  nnsarfieed,  cars  will  not  attempt  trip  In  oad  weather,  knowing  the 
«ztK<eme  grades*  qalck  swltehbaciES,  sharp  tarns,  and  narrowness  of  roadway. 


ViHton  mtetino  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  sosfon  IMS, 


Passengers. 

Tlssnsportation  company's  cars 280 

Ptiva&  ears 4, 825 

Pifrate  cars  (second  trips) 496 

Wsgon -<- 20 

Horseback . .^ 99 


mung. 


Motorcycles. 


Passengers. 

10 

6 


Tbtal 5, 286 


Privaie  cart 

ofid  pas%engerB,  by  States,  season  of  J9tS, 

State. 

Num. 
beroT 
ears. 

Num- 
ber of 
vlsUort. 

Stste. 

Nom- 
berof 
esa. 

Nurap 

berof 

viaiton. 

Aikona 

17 

1 

ei 

m 

1 

1 

1 

3 
23 

5 
18 
27 

8 

4 
1 
3 
6 
10 

64 

4 

no 

8 
2 
12 
86 
13 
OT 
W 
11 
11 
2 
9 
10 
» 

Nebraska. 

49 

14 

5 

4 

9 

41 

8 

3 

3 

2 

40 

22 

1 

0 

10 

17 

1 

68 

Arirmmff  ... 

Nevada 

2 

<Miftmris..  ,               .     .       , 

New  Mexico 

173 

<MMsdo 

New  York 

48 

wSfSire:: ::::::::: :::::::::: 

NewJeraey 

12 

IlhrtHftAf<V>hPFI^fft                 .r      ,       . 

North  Dakota 

11 

9kri4«  ...   .                              i 

Ohio 

46 

i±a».            .     , 

Oklahnma.. 

141 

Wswkn            

22 

^wHif  yivanja. . .  t 

11 

Iowa 

South1>akoto 

8 

TttUMBnen 

8 

^satneky 

Teirafl 

172 

Utab.  , . 

91 

iffrinn,. 

3 

^ftnrlftnd. .  

WLwonsia 

27 

25 

^Viilan 

WasMim^n .... 

55 

ifin!:^ 

3  15 

21  1           06 

4  S 

Austndia 

3 

Total 

McBtans    

1,255 

4,325 

1 

SmiVICS  TO  TBS  PUBUC. 

The  Spruce  Tree  Camp  Hotel,  together  with  all  tents,  cottages,  service  buildings,  etc., 
were  moved  to  a  most  sdmlrable  looatloD  overtasking  Spruce  Tree  and  Navajo  Canyons. 
Accommodations  for  the  public  could  not  be  enlarged  on  the  old  site,  and  enlargement 
and  Improveoient  was  Impenittve.  Boads  were  constraeted  to  the  new  location.  The 
opeiatioo  of  this  atlttty  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  this  season. 

The  Mesa  Verde  Transportation  Co.,  of  Mancos,  Cole.,  trasaportp  pay  passengers  by 
automobile  from  Mancos  to  the  park.    They  rendered  excellent  service. 

The  Mesa  Verde  Pack  &  Saddle  Co.  was  granted  a  permit  for  saddle  and  pack  animal 
transportation  within  the  nark.  Although  a  new  venture  and  a  financial  failure  this 
season,  the  operator  is  established  now  and  indications  point  to  a  success  next  season. 

Tb%  GaUup-Mesa  Verde  fita«e  Line,  Morris  &  Evans,  proprietors,  are  likevtee  new 
'Ofierators,  carrying  pay  passengers  to  the  park  from  the  Santa  Fe  lines  at  Gallup,  an 
'-""  stsn  journey  at  nearly  400  BidJes  across  the  Navsjo  and  Ute  Indian  Beservatlons. 
rorable  weather  sad  laek  of  roads  after  the  doiadbursts  of  August  made  it  necca- 


The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Is 


UafavoL , 

sarv  that  they  dlsoe«ra«e  traiBc  dudng  the  ral&y  sesson. 
backing  this  venture  and  advertising  it  widely. 

ADinNISTRATIVU  HBADOUJkETBBS. 

Adoalnlstrative  headtuarters  were  agala  maintained  at  Spruce  Tree  Osmp,  wlere 
Mrs.  Nusbaum,  Deric,  and  myselt  teigether  with  one  raider,  "  snowed  in "  for  the 
winter.  Due  to  the  death  of  the  clerk  at  the  Mancos  office,  for  two  months  I  was  back 
and  forth  over  the  long  winter  trail  to  Maneos,  caring  for  the  office  work  there  in  addi- 
tion to  the  work  here.  For  this  reason  much  less  work  was  accomplished  at  headquar- 
ters duria«  the  winter. 

Plans  and  sicetGhes  for  the  new  museum  building  were  drawn  by  Mrs.  Nusbaum  and 
later  sjppreved^  bv  yen  and  the  landscape  engineer.  This  building  composes  the  third 
unit  of  the  administrative  group.  Because  of  lack  of  storeroom  tte  checking  station 
had  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  during  the  winter  and  for  housing  purposes  in  the  early 
S'thi'  <Sll'  *        reason  it  was  not  nirBlshed  or  completed  during  the  winter,  but  will 

The  retocation  and  rearrangement  of  Spraee  Tree  Camp  Hotel  and  associated  housing 
sad  servteehuUdlngs  required  considerable  stiady  to  meet  both  demands  sf  the  operator 
""U*^  ^  the  park.    This  work  was  accomplished  to  the  satisfecttoa  at  both  partiea 

Foniitwe  ^TOig  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  balance  of  eur  thae,  atthoogh 
miscell^eous  duties  and  office  matters  and  Installation  of  new  operators  demanded  much 
ome.     Many  substantial  Improvements  have  been  accomplished  at  the  park  headquarters. 
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MUBBUM. 

Mrs.  Nnsbaum  haa  agals  taken  cbaree  of  tbe  old  temporarv  muaeam,  dcsniiic  aatf 
MDatallinsr  all  tbe  collections  therein.    Considerable  new  material  baa  been  added  to  tbe 


reinstallinsr  i 

ollections  tL-«  „^»»w~,  ^ ^ ..- — , — -  —    - . 

The  new  museum,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Levlston,  of  San  Frandaco,  ts  onderfoin^  rapid 


collections  this  season,  partly  as  a  jesol t  of  the  heavy  rains  which  expo«Bd  it  to^view^ 


one  delay — ^nrst,  because  the  site  select ea  was  occnpiea  oy  uie  noiei 
operator,  and,  aecondly,  becauae  of  tlie  water  shortage,  and  then  the  deluge.  It  ii 
hoped  to  complete  this  fine  unit  by  the  time  snow  flies. 

PuBUc  Camp  Gboukdb. 

Additional  future  space  has  been  added  to  tbe  public  camp  grounds  in  laying  oat 
service  roads  to  the  new  hotel  location.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  visitors  made  use  of  the 
facilities  provided  there.  Larger  water  lines  were  laid  to  tbe  grounds.  The  grovndi 
have  been  maintained  in  most  sanitary  manner  and  are  the  subject  of  much  satisfybig 
comment  by  visitors  establishing  themselves  thereon. 

Tbudphons  Ststbm. 

Much  work  has  been  necessary  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  tbe  telephone  system 
this  season.  The  park  must  construct  its  own  pole  line  from  tbe  park  entrance  tx> 
MancoB  (6  miles),  to  eliminate  tbe  constant  **  trouble  sector,"  where  park  lines  an 
attached  to  the  poles  of  local  companies.  This  line  is  the  sole  method  of  daily  mier- 
course  with  the  outside  world  in  winter,  and  all  administrative  matters  coming  to  the 
Mancos  ofllce  are  handled  over  It  to  me,  nence  the  necessity  of  a  trouble-proof  line. 

WATBa  Dbvblopmvnt. 

Again  this  season  the  lack  of  an  adequate  and  unfailing  source  of  water  supply  lot 
nearly  resulted  in  the  closing  of  this  park  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  "  rush  "  season.  Oa 
July  8  construction  work  was  stopped,  labor  forces  and  teams  sent  from  the  park,  aaa 
only  rangers  retained  In  an  effort  to  supply  tbe  conservative  needs  of  visitors.  A  spilBf 
drought  made  the  situation  desperate.  The  discovery  of  nearly  200  ancient  dift-dweOer 
dams  in  a  small  canyon  near  headquarters  led  to  a  plan  of  procedure.  Two  quick 
showers  furnished  enough  water  to  commence  the  construction  of  two  dams  on  tbe  xin 
rock  at  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon.  One  and  a  half  miles  of  gathering  draloaa 
ditches  wore  constructed  to  convey  flood  waters  to  tbe  reservoirs.  Two  cloudbursts  in 
August  flUed  all  three  reservoirs.  Additional  reservoirs  must  be  built  to  saturate  tte 
sandetone  further  back  from  the  seam  whore  we  regain  the  water.  An  emergency  con- 
crete stora^  tank  of  at  least  lOO.OOO-gallons  capacity  muat  be  constructed  above  hesd- 
quarters  to  carry  the  park  through  protracted  periods  of  drought    This  can  be  fllled  bi 


early  spring,  when  water  is  plentiful. 

One  new  storage  dstem  of  4,500-gallonB  capacity  was  constructed  in  tbe  bead  of  the 
canyon.  A  6,000-gallon  storage  and  distributing  tank  was  erected  above  beadquarten 
in  a  masonry  tower  of  the  *^clifl  dweller  watch  tower"  type,  and  larger  supply  aso 
distribution  water  lines  run  to  various  parts  of  the  hotel  and  camp  nonnds.  Witor 
must  be  had  in  sufBcient  quantities  to  supply  tbe  park  needs  even  In  perioda  of  diooglit 

Light  Plant. 

The  small  three-fourths  kilowatt  Delco  light  plant  is  worn  out  after  seven  years  of 
usage  and  must  be  replaced  with  a  larger  plant  adequate  to  the  park's  needs. 

Abchablooical  Work. 

No  excavation  work  in  tbe  ruins  was  contemplated  this  season.  Tbe  cumulative  dast* 
age  of  visitors  hob-nailed  boots  and  tbe  elements  must  be  cared  for  flrst,  and  wbes 
weather  conditions  .improve,  this  work  will  be  started  and  completed  to  the  extent  of 
the  funds  in  the  spring. 

Camp  Firb  Tauls  amd  Indian  Dancm. 

Evening  camp-fire  talks  form  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  educational  activitieB  of 
tbe  park  service  at  Spruce  Tree  headquarters;  I  calling  particular  attention  to  tlie 
Basket  Maker  and  Slab  House  cultures  which  preceded  that  of  the  CllfT  House  people 
in  this  section  of  the  Southwest,  and  noting  the  principal  differences  in  the  vailoos 
cultures;  Rajogers  Branch,  Cumming,  Rife,  or  Monroe  are  then  introduced  to  take  up 
the  Cliff  House  culture  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  and  give  something  of  the  geology,  topog- 
raphy, history,  and  development  of  the  Mesa  Verde.  Noted  visitors,  educators,  Bdes- 
tists,  and  archaeologists  have  all  gladly  taken  part  in  tbe  meetings,  giving  most  in8tra^ 
tlve  talks  on  their  branches  of  activity  or  their  impressions  of  the  park.  Narajo 
Indians  working  here  select  six  of  their  best  dancers  and  singers  to  give  four  parts  or 
tbe  "  Yebacbai  ceremony  "  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  talk. 

FLOWSBS. 

Flowers  have  never  bloomed  in  such  profusion  before,  penstamens.  Mariposa  UJks. 
Indian  paint  brush,  and  members  of  the  aster  family  being  particularly  abundant  Over 
100  different  varieties  have  been  collected  and  identified.  Tbe  wild  fiowers  of  Mesi 
Verde  are  a  joy  and  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  park  visitors. 

Wild  Anxmalb. 

As  a  result  of  protective  measures  that  have  been  adopted  deer  are  returning  to  their 
old  stamping  grounds  on  the  park.  As  many  as  18  have  been  seen  in  one  group,  aad 
during  the  spring  before  they  leave  for  the  higher  mountains  they  were  seen  regolany 
along  tbe  roads,  and  even  near  headquarters  in  small  groups.    Hits  is  most  encouragiiil' 
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DBirr  Fiiics. 

The  drift  fence  completed  last  fall  baa  been  a  moat  sacceeafal  protective  measure  for 
tbe  park  roada  and  the  mlna  of  Cbapin  Meaa.    An  extension  will  be  completed  tbis  fall. 

Tbails. 

Tbe  Rock  Springs  Trail  (new  construction)  from  Sprinir  House  to  Rock  Sprhigs  and 
tbenee  to  tbe  wonderful  ruins  of  Mug  House,  Jug  Efonse^  Kodak  House,  Long  House, 
Doable  House,  Ruin  Sixteen,  Step  House,  and  Pinnacle  Tower  bas  been  completed,  In- 
elDdlng  foot  traila  over  tbe  difla  to  tbe  ruins.  Tbis  long-awaited  development  opens 
«p  the  greatest  group  of  ruins  on  tbe  park  outside  of  tbe  Cbapin  liesa  group  and  makes 
It  possible  to  patrol  this  heretofore  nearly  inaccessible  portion  of  tbe  park. 

The  Soda  Canyon  Winter  Trail  baa  been  much  widened  and  improved,  tbe  Navajo 
Canyon  Trail,  from  which  28  ruins  can  be  seen,  has  been  brushed  out,  and  all  the  other 
trtlls  have  been  widened  and  improved.  August  cloudbursts  did  tremendous  damage  to 
trtilB,  in  some  parts  washing  them  away  entirely. 

The  Knife  Edge  Entrance  Road  bas  been  completed  and  in  use  for  over  two  months. 
The  contractors  failed  and  their  contract  was  completed  by  tbe  bonding  company. 
Visitors  who  know  tbe  world  and  its  scenic  highways  are  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  Knife  Bdge  Road  provides  tbe  most  spectacular  drive  in  America.  It  corn- 
Bands  tremendoua  enanses  of  diversified  terrain  in  the  four  adjacent  States  of  Colorado, 
Utih,  Arisona,  and  New  Mexico  as  viewed  from  an  airplane  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet. 

More  substantial  improvements  have  been  accomplished  on  park  roads  this  season  than 
ever  before  with  limited  funds,  largely  through  the  employment  of  Navajo  Indian 
laborers  at  $2.60  per  diem. 

The  necessity  of  widening  the  north  rim  road,  correcting  grades  and  alignment,  and 
bistalling  more  drainage  became  imperative  this  season  because  of  tbe  great  increase  in 
traffle  and  several  narrow  escapes  from  serious  accidents.  At  present  the  minimum 
width  from  Box  3  to  Park  Point  is  13  feet.  Tbe  east  side  of  Soda  Canyon  constitutes 
our  worst  section  af  present.  Grades  to  18  per  cent  occur,  and  a  relocation  lower 
down  is  necessary  to  reduce  this  sharp  gradient.  Few  FOrds  can  make  this  grade 
vlfliont  unloading,  pushing,  or  being  towed  over  one  pitch  at  least. 

Cloudbursts  without  number  occurred  in  August,  doing  tremendous  damage  to  our 
roads  just  iHien  the  rush  season  of  visitors  commenced.  Altbougb  the  roads  are  most 
excellent  dry-weather  roads,  during  cloudbursts  or  long  rainy  spells  they  are  next  to 
impaaBable.  Not  a  car  entered  or  left  the  park  for  over  a  week  as  a  result  of  a  three- 
day  storm.  Tbe  roads  can  not  be  traveled  until  sunshine  drys  them  out.  Mesa  Verde 
roads  must  be  bard  surfaced. 

Ruins. 

The  Rock  Springs  and  WetberiU  Mesa  Trail  constructed  tbis  year  bas  made  accessible 
to  the  visitor  many  of  the  finest  ruins  on  tbe  Mesa  Verde.  Among  tbe  larger  ruins 
on  this  trail  that  compare  favorably  with  the  well-known  ruins  of  Cbapin  Mesa  may  be 
mentioned  Spring  House,  Long  House.  Double  House,  Step  House,  Jug  Houset,  Kodak 
House,  Ruin  Sixteen,  and  Pinnacle  Tower  House.  The  Navajo  Canyon  Trail  passes 
28  other  ruins  of  great  interest. 

Nearly  200  ancient  cliff-dweller  dams  for  the  storage  of  flood  waters  have  been  found" 
b!  one  small  canyon  just  below  Cedar  Tree  Tower,  wltnin  a  mile  of  headquarters.  Forty 
feet  is  the  extreme  length  of  a  single  dam  and  S  feet  the  maximum  height.  I  am  pre- 
Daring  an  illustrated  monograph  on  this  most  interesting  discovery.  Our  water  prob- 
lem has  been  most  acute  at  neadquartcrs  and  we  bave  adopted  tbe  methods  of  tbe  early 
inhabitants  with  success. 

Exceptionally  heavy  cloudbursts  in  August  did  considerable  damage  to  exposed  ruins. 
Doe  beautiful  tower  standing  20  feet  high,  in  an  unnamed  ruin  near  Spring  House 
amrently  never  damaged  by  water  before,  was  destroyed  by  a  waterfall  from  the  dllt 
above. 

GIFTS. 

The  musenm  building,  tbe  gift  of  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston  of  San  Francisco.  Is  now 
nearly  ceiling  high.  This  forms  the  third  unit  of  the  administrative  group  and  is  by  far 


the  largest  structure  In  the  park  with  tbe  exception  of  the  cliff  dwellings. 

Hiss  Martha  White  of  New  Tork  City,  gave  Mrs.  Nusbaum  |12S  for  tbe  purpose  of 
purchasing  hospital  supplies  for  tbe  park  and  paying  doctors*  bills  in  case  of  acddenta 


to  employees. 

The  Pabllc  Health  Service  presented  the  park  with  25  first-aid  kits,  a  stretcher,  and 
a  large  supply  of  iodine  swabs. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Sedsr^vlck,  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has  generously  offered  to  finance  the  excava- 
tion of  some  ruin  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500.  the  collections  made  to  be  placed  in  the 
new  museum.     Tbis  work  will  be  undertaken  next  September  when  she  returns. 

Many  additional  offers  of  collections,  made  long  ago  on  the  park,  have  been  received- 
by  the  superintendent  and  will  be  accepted  on  completion  of  the  museum. 

Permits  and  Leases. 

One  restricted  cattle-grazing  permit  was  Issued  on  lands  remote  from  the  roads  and 
rains.  Permits  were  also  issued  to  the  Mosa  Verde  Pack  &  Saddle  Co.  for  pack  and  saddle- 
animal  transportation,  and  to  Morris  and  Hytknn  for  tbe  operation  of  passenger-stage  line 
ttom  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  to  the  park  and  return. 

RaCOUMENDATIONS. 

Mesa  Verde  is  becoming  well  known,  leading  all  national  parks  in  percentage  of 
increaae  in  attendance  last  season.  Bxceptlonally  heavy  rains,  which  practically  closed 
the  roads  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  rush  season,  alone  prevented  a  duplication  of  this 
record.  Buildings,  equipment,  and  improvements  are  drastically  needed  to  meet  with 
this  Increase  in  visitors  and  to  administer  and  maintain  this  area  in  an  economical  and. 
effldent  manner.    Our  most  urgent  needs  are : 
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1.  Further  development  of  water  sapiiy  to  pMvent  "  water  famine  "  dnrlnc  tlie  put 
season. 

2.  tdnrfadng  on  main  park  Mad%  •»  that  rains  will  apt  dota  the  pack  bi  the  vMSk 
of  the  season. 

8.  Banger  station  for  park  rangers,  with  modern  conveniences. 
4.  Mess  house  and  dormitory  for  park  amnlajees  (equipped). 
6.  Additional  funds  for  the  repair  and  preservation  of  ruins. 

6.  Additional  tenuorary  raasper  foros  dnrlsg'  nuti  season. 

7.  The  return  of  Ihe  collecttott  made  on  the  park  through,  expendlturo  of  park  Affdii 
now  deposited  largely  in  storage  In  the  Smithsonian  InstltntloiL 

8.  Additional  road  efulpment,  ladndlng  a  6-ton  caterpillar  tractor. 

9.  Belocatlon  of  the  Soda  Canyon  section  of  park  road  so  as  ts  dlmlnato 
14  to  18  per  cent. 

10.  Construction  of  telephone  llne«  park  entranos  to  Mancos. 

QLACIBR  NATIONAL  PARK. 

J.  B.  SakiNj  Superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 
Obkbsai*  Statbment. 


United  States  proper,  and  lies  between  the  International  boundary  on  the  north  _ 
the  Great  Northern  Ballway  on  the  souths  and  between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flatheat 
Biver  on  the  west  and  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  on  the  east.  Of  aU  the 
national  parks  in  the  continental  United  States.  Glacier  National  Park  Is  second  only  to 
Yellowstone  in  area  and  is  the  northernmost  of  all  national  parks  in  the  United  States 
proper. 

AdIII  NiaTRATION. 

The  park  Is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  two  assistant  super  in  tendenta,  the 
clerical  and  the  ranger  force,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  chief  ranger,  2  first  asslstaat 
chief  rangers,  2  assistant  chief  rangers,  and  12  to  15  rangers.  Jurlsdlctloa  of  the  park 
has  been  ceded  by  the  State  of  l^ntana  to  the  United  States,  and  it  Is  administered 
under  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Intsrlor. 

TOOBIST   ACCOM IffODATTONS    AND    FaCIUTIBS. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tourists  there  are  a  number  < 
Those  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  are  operated 

include  two  large  hotels — the  Oiader  Park  Hotel,  L 

Miany  (Naders  Hotel,  located  at  Many  Glaciers.  55  miles  from  the  railroad,  ub 
chalets  are  situated  at  points  of  vantage,  acceslble  for  the  most  part  one  from  tM 
other  in  a  day  by  horseback  or  walking.  Glacier  Hotel  and  its  uumerous  cottagli^ 
situated  on  Lake  McDonald,  on  the  west  Ride  of  the  park,  operated  by  Mr.  John  BL  he^ 
is  a  popular  tourist  hoteL  At  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald  Is  the  Park  Cabin  Besort 
(Geduhn's),  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald,  Apgar,  and  at  both  of  these  plaeis 
there  are  a  number  of  cottages  for  tourist  use.  The  Lake'  McDonald  Camp  is  at  tbt 
foot  of  Lake  McDonald  and  Skyland  Camps  at  Bowman  Lake. 

All  the  hotels  and  chalets  of  the  park  were  opened  at  the  begixinlng  of  the  toarist 
season,  with  the  exception  of  Granite  Park  and  Sperry  Chaleta,  whieh  were  opeaid 
June  28. 

An  hotels,  chalets,  and  camps  gave  excellent  service  to  visitors,  but  several  of  them, 
noticeably  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel.  Man;  Glaciers  Hotel,  Qolng-to-the-Sun  Chalets. 
Granite  Park  Chalets,  and  Lewis  Glacier  llotel  were  overcrowded  part  of  the  seasoa. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  marked  increase  in  travel  the  past  year  will 
oontinue,  in  which  event  the  present  hotels  and  chalets  must  be  enlarged  to  care  for 
the  public. 

TkANSPOBTATION. 

In  addition  to  the  established  transportation,  the  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co. 
served  Skyland  Camps  at  Bowman  Lake  from  June  28.  Due  to  heavy  rains  it  was 
impossible  to  travel  the  road  from  Bowman  Junction  to  Bowman  Lake  before  this 
date.  Excellent  service  was  rendered  by  the  automobUe,  boat  and  saddle  horse  trtaa- 
portation  companies.  The  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co.  added  additional  equipment 
to  handle  the  increased  travel  as  did  the  Park  Saddle  Horse  Co.  The  boats  proved 
adequate  without  any  additions. 

Naturs  Guxdb  Sbbvics. 

Doctor  Elrod,  of  the  Unlvprsity  of  Montana,  was  unable  to  report  to  the  park  until 
July  18,  due  to  illness  in  his  family,  and  the  work  did  not  stnrt  on  scheduled  time. 
We  have  met  with  several  disappointments  In  trying  to  organize  this  service,  but  belieTe 
the  difficulties  have  been  ironed  out  and  that  the  desired  service  will  be  famished  next 
year.  The  importance  of  lecture  halls,  where  evening  talks  on  the  flora  and  fannt  of 
the  park  can  be  given,  has  been  empliaslzed.  It  has  been  proved  conduslvtly  that 
the  lobbies  of  the  hotels  are  not  suited  for  that  purpose.  A  nature  informatloa  den 
was  maintained  at  Many  Glaciers  Hotel  and  proved  very  popular  with  visitors.  Td« 
writing  up  of  tourist  trails  has  been  continued,  and  we  hope  at  some  future  date  to 
have  tiiese  descriptions  printed  in  pocket  form  for  ready  reference. 

TaAVKL. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  past  tourist  season  (Juno  15  to  Sep- 
tember 15)  was  32.290,  as  compared  with  23,935  for  the  same  period  last  year,  maUsg 
an  increase  over  last  year's  tourist  season  travel  of  8.855,  or  35.36  per  cent  Tie 
number   of   pre-season   visitors   to   Glacier   was   1,598,   which   makes   a   total   of  88,988 
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yidtorg  during  tlie  paBt  year.  Owing  to  the  fact  tbat  the  park  has  not  a  through 
aatomobile  road,  a  large  proportion  of  automobile  tourists  wlio  visit  other  parks  do 
not  come  to  Glacier,  but  upon  completion  of  our  Transmountain  Road  the  number  of 
Tlsltors  to  Glacier  will  compare  favorably  -with  the  most  popular  parks. 

The  following  travel  statistics  are  given  showing  the  metnod  and  amount  of  tourist 
traTd  at  the  varlotu  entrances  to  Glacier  National  Park : 


Travel  by  erUrancet, 


Sntnuoce. 

Private  auto- 
mobUe. 

Private  motor- 
cycle. 

Saddle 
horse, 
team, 
and 
foot. 

Stages. 

Boats. 

Total. 

Cars. 

People. 

Cars.  1  People. 

BeltQD 

2,092 
250 

6,053 
801 

3  1           A 

83 
207 
703 

14 
288 
125 
263 

41 

8,619 
65 

10.261 

ITorthFork 

1068 
708 

4)rl«r  Park 

Wnterton  Ti^te 

i,675 

1,680 
288 

fcfy  River 



1,298 

i,oeo 

382 

3,979 
3,515 
1,288 

3 
2 

6 
4 

8,601 
564 

12,611 
4,846 
1,329 

KvM^klii^* 

Total 

5,082 

16,236 

8 

16 

1,724 

12,689 

1,675 

32,290 
i;698 

33,988 

PinMeawm  vUrftors 

Total  viaiton  for  past  year 

1 



AtUomtMle  travel. 


Entrance. 

Number 

of  permits 

Issued. 

Compli- 
mentary. 

Total. 

B«oa 

1,791 
74 

657 
1,192 

369 

4 
1 
4 
23 
10 

1,795 

akth  Folk 

75 

TfxvMwlldiie ... 

661 

atUary ; I 

1,216 

AwhiinM^  t  Akf^  . 

379 

Total 

4,083 

42 

4,125 

Ntamhar  ^  r^m?  ooterliie  »floond  timfl 

957 

TotAi  nnmhAT  of  o%rs  entering  during  i>ast  season r . . . .  r . 

5,082 

^re-season  visitors,  for  whitdi  no  automobue  entrance  fees  were  chaiged. . . 

'sn 

Total  antomobUe  travel  during  past  year 

5,599 

VUtor8,past 
Visiton,^t  year 


Increase  (34  J  per  cent) 

Antomobiles  past  season 

AiiUiuiolwes  last  year. ............. 

Increase  (70J1  per  cent) 

VUteti  by  aatomobile  past  season  . 
VtaUon  by  aatomobile  last  year  ... 

Insfease  (47.33  per  cent) 

66196—23 ^Xl 


.  32,290 
.  23,835 

8,355 

5,082 
.    2,988 

.    2,094 

16,236 
10,348 

.    5,888 
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ThQ  division  of  the  above  vlalton  by  States  and  foretgn  oonntiies  Is  ladioated  below: 


State. 

East  side  entrances. 

West  side  entranoes. 

Totals. 

Can. 

Pe<9leu 

Can. 

People. 

Decs. 

Peopla. 

8 
4 

3 

272 

28 

6 

7 
12 

8 
766 
96 
10 

3 

7 

6 

988 

87 

7 

f 

ArisoDa 

3 
3 
96 
9 
2 

7 

11 

274 

35 

2 

/.^iS 

Arkansas 

California 

\'3 

Colorado 

Cnnn^cticut .„,-,.„.,, , ,  r  -  - , , 

ti^ 

Delaware 

District  of  Colnmhia 

3 

5 
2 
17 
64 
14 
33 
30 
6 
5 

9 

9 

6 

86 

199 

47 

114 

61 

19 

21 

2 
1 
2 
20 
21 
9 
8 
5 
1 
1 

4 
2 
7 
56 
75 
27 
28 
22 
8 
3 

< 

6 

4 

37 

85 

28 

41 

35 

7 

6 

-^1 

Florida 

0  eorgia 

Idaho 

llllnoi*    

"      m\ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

ml 

21' 

T^oulslana r . 

21' 

Maine 

Maryland 

3 
13 

1 
5 



8 
37 
68 
257 

2 
78 

11 

3 

ao 

26 
84 

1 
29 

5 

'i 

Mass  ichusetts   ......  ^ .....  < 

7 
5 
5 

25 
21 

80 

Michigan    

m 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

t    t 

\ri-«^iir5 , . . 

6 

25 

5,900 

27 

'UB 

Mont.ina 

^'•'S 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

u 

New  Hinipshire... ..a *.».. 

New  Jersey... 

New  Mexico... 

19 

2 

28 

1 

67 
37 
23 

1 

55 

4 

89 

4 

214 

95 

60 

149 

78 

12 

1 

2 
11 

8 
6 
43 

20 

4 

89 

1 

81 
50 
26 
65 
81 
8 

58 

ID 

New  York 

132 

North  Of»ro1lna 

4 

North  Dakota. 

14 
18 
3 
17 
9 
1 

72 
58 

19 
62 
82 

6 

2M 

Ohio 

148 

Oklahoma 

79 

811 

Ppnnsylvnnf  A 

108 

Rhode'  Island 

18 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

30 
2 

21 
26 

98 
12 

86 
110 

8 

1 
7 
11 
2 
2 
106 

16 
8 
25 
40 
8 
7 
401 

83 
8 

28 

7 
225 

4 
35 
40 

114 

Tennessf^ . .  .  .  .  ....... 

IS 

Texas 

111 

Utah 

180 

Vermont 

$ 

Virginia 

119  1 
34  1 

10 
821 

15 
83 
85 

17 

Washington 

731 

WestVfrginia 

15 

9 

6 

89 

18 

m 

Wyoming ; 

Mtt 

Hawaii 

• 

Canada .  . .  ^ 

2i3  ' 

726 

3 

17 

216 

743 

Totcl 

2,740  , 

8,782 

2,342 

7,454 

5,0« 

16,2V 

AC(ADBNT8. 

^Several  minor  accidents  occurred  daring  the  past  season,  but  neither  the  transporti' 
tion  companips  nor  the  park  service  were  in  any  way  responsible  for  tbem.  Two  visiton, 
who  were  caught  In  a  storm  while  In  a  canoe  on  Lake  McDonald,  were  drowned.  This 
emphasized  the  danger  of  renting  canoes  to  those  unaccustomed  to  their  use,  eepedally 
on  the  larger  bodies  of  water  in  tne  park. 

Bevbnues. 

The  revenues  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1923,  together  with  the  principal  source's,  are  as  follows : 

Motor-vehicle  permits $3,  431.52 

Transportation  franchises,  hotels,  residences,  etc d.  168. 25 

Grazing  and   hay-cutting  permits 179.86 

Timber  saloa 22.  79 

Miscellaneous,  including  telephone  rental 216.98 

Total  revenues 10, 018. 80 

Wbathsr. 

An  average  amount  of  rainfall  occurred  in  all  sections  of  the  park.  Part  of  tbe  sum* 
mcr  was  exceedingly  hot,  but  there  was  no  intensely  dry  weather.  The  average  maziiDnffl 
temperature  for  the  month  of  June  at  Bel  ton  headquarters  was  74.8*,  and  the  mrensv 
minimum  was  40.2" ;  for  July  the  average  maximum  was  87*  and  tbe^^^^^^e  mlnlmnii 
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48' ;  for  Auffust  tbe  average  maximum  temperature  was  83",  and  the  average  minimum 
was  iZ.e\ 

Roads. 

The  east  side  roads  over  which  there  is  the  largoet  volume  of  traf&c  consist  of  the 
Blackfeet  Highway,  65  miles;  also  spur  roads  to  Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Cut  Bank 
Chalets,  distances  of  10  and  8  miles,  respectively.  The  Blackfeet  Highway  has  many 
sharp  cnrves  and  steep  gradients,  and  many  sections  remain  ungraveled.  The  unusually 
wet  spring  demonstrated  that  all  ungraveled  portions  of  the  road  must  be  graveled  and 
the  road  widened  for  two-way  traffic  throughout.  Sharp  curves  should  be  eliminated  and 
the  gradients  eased. 

The  Two  Medicine  Road  was  at  times  barely  passable.  When  the  waters  are  impounded 
io  Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake  It  will  be  impossible  to  reach  Two  Medicine  Chalets  except 
by  making  part  of  the  journey  in  a  boat.  The  bridge  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  road 
is  in  very  bad  shape  and  must  be  rebuilt  soon. 

About  20  miles  of  the  east  side  roads  were  scarified  and  rolled;  several  soft  places, 
totaling  about  1  mile,  were  graveled ;  several  bridges  were  redecked ;  broken  culverts 
were  replaced:  tbe  ungraveled  sections  were  graded,  side  ditches  cleaned  out,  etc. 
Insufficient  maintenance  funds  prevented  the  road  being  kept  in  the  condition  that  should 
be  expected  of  a  national  park  road. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Continental  Divide  the  macadam  road  from  Belton  to  take 
McDonald,  a  distance  of  S  miles,  Is  breaking  up  badly,  and  needs  scarifying  and  rerolling. 
It  Is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  found  to  use  an  asphaltum  binder,  as  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  that  water-bound  macadam  will  not  stand  motor  travel. 

The  first  link  of  the  Transmountaln  Road,  from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  to  Lewis 
Hotel,  required  a  great  amount  of  work  due  to  a  wet  spring.  Many  dirt  slides  had  to 
be  removed,  and  some  of  the  softest  portions  were  graveled.  This  road  will  not  stand 
up  in  wet  weather  until  all  ungraveled  portions  of  the  road  are  graveled.  The  North 
rotk  Road,  from  Lake  McDonald  to  Bowman  Junction,  was  impassable  for  automobiles 
no  til  about  August  IS.  Bven  then  It  was  a  very  poor  road,  and  consequently  travel 
to  Skyladd  Camps  was  routed  over  the  North  Fork  Road  in  the  Blackfeet  National 
Forest  by  way  of  Columbia  Falls.  The  sreater  portion  of  this  road  is  not  graded  nor 
ditched,  and  none  of  It  Is  surfaced.  In  the  wet  season  It  is  Impossible  to  keep  It  open, 
as  it  must  be  worked  after  each  rain  to  make  it  passable.  Ordinary  maintenance  only 
was  done  on  the  road  from  Bpwman  Junction  to  Bowman  Lake.  The  first  automobils 
over  it  made  the  trip  on  June  28,  and  we  were  able  to  keep  It  open  the  rest  of  the 
season.  However,  it  is  a  very  poor  road,  and  only  those  who  are.  accustomed  to  rough 
mountain  trails  are  advised  to  travel  it. 

The  Htate  highway  commission  made  a  reconnaissance  for  a  road  from  Babb,  Mont., 
to  the  International  boundary  line,  which  will  connect  our  east  side  road  system  with 
the  Canadian  parks  highways.  It  is  believed  they  will  recommend  this  project  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  that  the  latter  organization  will  approve  its  construction. 

The  State  highway  commission  has  also  made  a  reconnaissance  for  the  relocation  of 
the  Divide  Cre<k  Hill  on  the  Blackfeet  Highway.  This  project  is  to  be  submitted  by  the 
State  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  approved.  The  new 
location.  In  addition  to  being  safer,  eliminating  dangerous  curves,  corners,  and  gradients, 
and  being  free  from  snow  a  greater  period  of  tbe  year,  Is  also  far  more  scenic  than  the 
road  now  being  used. 

Trails. 

Our  maintenance  funds  for  trails  proved  totally  Inadequate.  We  were  able  to  keep 
the  most-traveled  trails  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  in  order  to  do  so  had  to  neglect 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trails  In  the  remoter  sections  of  the  park,  traveled  by  camping 
parties  and  hikers  only.  All  of  them  were  cleared  of  windfalls,  but,  due  to  high  winds 
and  soft  ground,  trees  were  continually  falling  across  the  trails,  and  funds  did  not 
permit  us  to  send  crews  over  them  to  clear  them  again. 

No  new  trails  were  authorised  In  our  1024  appropriation. 

Buildings. 

The  following  buildings  were  authorised  in  our  1028  appropriation :  Superintendent's 
residence,  administration  building,  and  carpenter  shop  at  Belton  headquarters  •  combina- 
tion bunk  and  mess  house  and  warehouse  at  St.  Ifery  Lake;  garage  at  Gla*cier  Park 
station ;  ranger  cabin  at  Lubec ;  rangpr  cabin  at  Sherburne  Lake ;  and  six  patrol  cabins 
In  the  remoter  sections  of  the  park.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  on  all  build- 
ings with  the  exception  of  the  Sherburne  Lake  ranger  cabin.  After  materials  were  on 
the  site  selected,  a  prospector  notified  us  that  this  site  was  part  of  his  mineral  claim 
Upon  representation  by  the  National  Park  Service,  a  mineral  inspector  of  the  General 
Land  Office  examined  this  claim  and  reported  the  claim  to  be  Invalid  but  stated  it  would 
be  unwise  to  start  construction  of  the  ranger  cabin  until  the  matter  is  settled.  Suit 
has  been  brought  for  the  cancellation  of  this  claim  but  final  action  In  the  matter  has 
not  been  taken. 

Htdboblbctbic  Plant  and  Gbavity  Watbb  Supply  at  Bblton  Hbadquabtbrs. 

The  hydroelectric  plant  and  gravity  water  supply  has  furnished  all  the  water  needed 
for  administrative  purposes  and  irrigation,  given  ample  flre  protection,  and  ample  elec- 
trical current,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  months  during  the  coldest  part  of  the 
winter. 

Fish. 

Fishing  has  been  unusually  good  the  past  season.  All  barren  lakes  have  been  stocked 
with  the  ^ceptlon  of  some  inaccessible  lakes  that  will  probably  never  be  reached  by 
tourists.  Many  of  the  lakes  stocked  during  the  past  three  years  are  at  present  inacces- 
sible except  to  experienced  mountaineers,  and  it  Is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  fished 
until  many  projected  trails  are  built,  which  time  seems  very  indefinite. 
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It  Is  very  ptLtltjing  that  grayling  planted  In  barren  lakes  In  1921  have  done  remark- 
ably well  and  wp  now  have  some  excellent  grayling  fishing.  Previous  attempts  to  Intro- 
duce this  fish  into  the  park  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

A  list  of  the  flsh  planted  In  the  park  the  past  srason  follows : 

XA8T  BIDS. 

Brook  trout  (fry)  : 

Two  Medicine  Lake : 62,440 


81.T40 


163.  MO 


829.000 


Unnamed  lake,  yiclnity  Dawson  Pass 2, 100 

Unnamed  lakes,  headwaters  Swift  Current  Valley 17, 600 

McDermott  Lake • . 9, 600 

Rainbow  trout  (fry)  : 

South  Fork  Kennedy  Creek 24,000 

Lake  Josephine ^ 45,  000 

McIVrmott  Lake 20,600 

Ounslght   Lake 40, 000 

Upper  Two  Medicine  Lake 11,000 

St.  Mary  Lake 8,000 

Elizabeth  Lake 0, 860 

Lake  trout — Mackinaw  (fry) :  Waterton  Lake Si!  000 

Blackspotted  trout  (try)  : 

St.  Mary  Lake , 212,  000 

Lower  Two  Medicine  Lake -,    88,  000 

Cobalt  Lake 12,000 

Unnamed  lake,  headwaters  Cut  Bank  Creek ^ • 18,000 

Lower  St  Mary  Lake i 15, 000 

Cut  Bank  Creek 84,  000 

B«d  Eagle  Lake 84, 000 

Red  Eagle  Creek . 42, 000 

Orlnneir  Lake 60, 000 

Iceberg  Lake.^ .. , 10, 000 

Ptarnilgan  Lake • 6, 000 

Upper  St.  Mary  Biter 60, 000 

1      665,000 

Blackspotted  trout — ^Egg  plants  (eggs)  : 

HeadwatPrs  Nyack  Creek — - -     65,800 

Hidden  Lake  -1 L , 106.  280 

Unnamed  lake,  headwaters  Roes  Creek . 98,  700 

Twin   Lakes . — — - - 69, 220 

WBST  sma. 

Salmon:  Lake  McDonald , - 112,000 

Bastem  brook  trout: 

Fish  Creek 10, 600 

Rainbow  trout ^ 870,500 

Total  number  of  flsh  planted  during  past  season 1,788,700 

Durlnf  the  past  season  the  Olader  Tnxk  Hotel  Co.  used  12,681  poonds  of  flsh,  «t 
which  10,100  pounds  were  whlteflsh.  The  catch  of  whlteflsh  for  the  season  was  mich 
heavier  than  in  any  previous  year.     The  average  weight  per  flsh  was  about  1|  pounds. 

Wild  Animals. 

While  the  winter  of  1922-28  was  not  so  cold  as  the  previous  winter,  the  snow  mi 
much  deeper.  However,  the  rangers  reported  that  the  came  wintered  very  well.  A 
campaign  of  extermimtion  was  waged  against  mountain  lions,  and  nine  were  secored. 
The  last  two  months  of  the  winter  no  lion  tracks  were  seen,  and  we  should  pnitablr 
have  small  game  losses  from  them  next  winter. 

Coyotes  did  considerable  damage  to  deer  and  efforts  are  being  suide  to  extermlaate 
them.  One  man  was  appointed  as  a  temporary  ranaer  for  this  ptitpoee,  hut  dM  sot 
wish  to  comply  with  our  regulations  ahd  had  to  he  dismissed.  Another  man  wti 
appointed,  and  after  trapping  flve  coyotes  he  resigned.  An  effort  to  secure  another 
man  will  be  made. 

The  continued  idaughter  of  game  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  which  joim 
the  park  to  the  east,  was  In  evidence.    Numerous  deer  and  elk  were  slain,  and  conB»> 

Suently  the  big  game  Is  gradually  being  exterminated  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  as 
eer  and  elk  are  driven  out  on  the  reservation  by  heavy  snows,  and  the  Indians  kill  at 
any  time.  Most  of  these  Indians  have  recf^Ived  patents  to  fhefr  aHotments,  and  aa 
effort  is  being  made  to  determine  whether  these  Indians  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  the  whites  or  still  retain  their  Indian  rights.  The  State  game  warden  has  a  ease 
now  pending  which  will  decide  this  matter. 

FlRBS. 

Due  to  continued  rains  there  were  comparatively  few  forest  flres  and  these  were  of 
little  consequence.  Telephone  lines  were  built  to  the  tops  of  Indian  Ridge,  Hu^cImrt 
Mountain,  and  Rivervlew  Mountain,  and  lookout  posts  organised.  The  snpervlsers  of 
the  Blackfeet  and  Flathead  National  Forests  have  given  us  some  splendid  cooperattoi 
and  we  freely  consult  them  on  forest  flre-preventlon  matters. 
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Tklbpbonbs. 

Telepbone  lines  were  built  from  Bowman  Junction  to  Bowman  Lake,  a  distance  of 
6  ]iiil«s;  from  Nyack  to  Paola,  a  distance  of  12  mllea;  telephon«  lines  were  also  built 
to  lookout  stations  listed  in  the  previous  parasrapb. 

Manj  of  the  older  telephone  lines  are  poorly  constructed  and  need  rebuilding  yery 
hadly. 

Violations  of  Rioulaisons. 

Durinff  the  past  year  four  men  were  tried  and  convicted  of  violations  of  park  rerala- 
tJoDa  One  man  was  fined  $25  for  grasing  without  a  permit;  two  men  were  fined 
$25  each  and  sentenced  to  80  days  In  Jail  for  hunting  in  the  Dark.  This  case  has  been 
appealed  and  has  not  yet  come  to  trial.  One  man  was  fined  $100  for  carrying  firearms 
into  the  park,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  minor  the  sentence  was  sua- 
fended  oa  good  behavior.  One  man  was  tried  before  the  United  States  commissioner 
lor  gracing  without  a  permit,  but  was  found  not  guilty. 

Rbgomubndation  8. 

The  wet  season  has  emphasised  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  roads  be  made 
double  width  and  grareled.  The  graveled  portions  of  the  roads  hav«  stood  up  very 
well,  but  the  nngraveled  oectioiftp  require  excessive  maintenance  and  are  practf/caJly  im- 
passable In  wet  weather.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
there  are  some  terrible  accidents.  The  Two  Medicine  Road,  especially,  deserves  an 
emergency  appropriation,  in  the  event  the  road  budget  faiHs.  The  congressional  party, 
headed  by  Senator  Warren,  was  driven  over  the  road  during  a  heavy  rain  storm  and 
an  members  of  the  party  with  whom  I  talked  readily  agreed  that  it  deserves  emergency 
consideration. 

An  emergency  appropriation  of  $15,000  should  be  made  to  keep  the  road  from  Bowman 
Junction  to  Bowman  Lake,  a  distance  of  6  mllc^,  passable  In  wet  weather.  As  already 
stated  this  road  was  not  open  for  automobile  travel  until  June  28.  The  lack  of  a  decent 
road  greatly  hampers  the  operation  of  Skyland  Camps.  This  Improvement  would  enable 
visitora  to  get  to  Skyland  Camps  by  way  of  Columbia  Falls  and  the  Blackfeet  National 
Forest  Road  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River.  Improvements 
on  the  North  Fork  Road  from  Lake  McDonald  to  Bowman  Junction  are  also  badly 
needed,  but  win  have  to  wait  until  a  road  budget  is  granted.  This  road  serves  a  section 
of  the  park  tliat  is  very  susceptible  to  forest  fires  caused  by  electrical  storms,  and  its 
improvement  Is  Justified  from  that  standpoint  alone. 

SufiUcient  funds  should  be  provided  to  complete  the  Transmountain  Road  in  three 
years. 

The  Garden  Wall  Trail  from  Logan  Pass  to  Granite  Park  should  be  extended  to  Flat 
Top  Mountain,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  present  trail  across  Flat  Top  traverses 
Mineral  Creek  for  its  entire  length,  in  dense  timber,  and  is  In  poor  condition  and  there 
are  many  soft  places.  It  is  believed  that  the  construction  of  the  Granite  Park  Flat  Top 
Trail  just  under  the  Continental  Divide  would  cost  less  than  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Mineral  Creek  Trail.     The  former  would  also  be  highly  scenic. 

A  trail  should  be  constructed  from  Brown's  Pass  te  Klntla  Lake;,  in  order  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  park  may  be  traveled  from  east  to  west,  or  vice  versa,  without 
making  a  long  detour  into  Canada.  A  trail  from  St.  Mary  Lake  to  Bed  Eagle  Creek  via 
Virginia  Creek  is  necessary  to  link  up  the  hotels  and  chalets  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  visitors  to  traverse  the  park  from  south  to  north  on  the  east  Bide  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  without  being  compelled  to  travel  any  portion  of  the  Indian  reservation, 
which  is  flat  and  uninteresting.  This  trail  would  greatly  facilitate  the  movement  or 
lilkers. 

A  telephone  line  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park  Is  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  the  park.  The  telephone  line  to  Lewis  Glacier  Hotel,  which  traverses 
Lake  McDonald  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Transmountain  Road,  is  very  badly  con- 
structed and  should  be  built  along  the  Transmountain  Road,  eventually  extending  across 
the  Continental  Divide  when  the  road  is  completed. 

A  telephone  line  should  be  constructed  from  Skyland  Camps  across  Brown's  Pass  to 
Waterton  Lake  and  from  the  Sherburne  Lake  ranger  station  to  Belly  River,  by  way  of 
the  ranger  station  on  the  South  Fork  of  Kennedy  Creek. 

With  a  comparatively  short  line  to  the  international  boundary,  the  Waterton  Lake 
and  Belly  River  ranger  stations  could  be  connected  to  the  Canadian  telepbone  system. 
The  Canadian  authorities  have  promised  that  we  might  use  their  lines  for  connection 
between  the  stations  mentioned.  As  there  Is  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  Water- 
ton  Lakes  Canadian  Park  and  Glacier  National  Park,  this  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement 
and  a  great  saving  in  telephone  construction,  as  it  would  be  practically  Impossible  to 
keep  a  Une  open  directly  between  these  two  stations  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Camp  grounds  should  be  enlarged  and  water  piped  to  them  in  order  that  they  may  be 
adequate  as  motor  travel  greatly  increases,  which  is  certain  to  be  the  case  when  the 
Transmountain  Road  is  completed.  Automobile  travel  the  past  year  increased  70.11 
per  cent. 

The  fish  hatchery  at  Glacier  Park  station  has  been  enlarged,  but  we  seem  to  be  unable 
to  get  suflldent  eras  to  operate  It  to  capacity.  Spawn  should  be  collected  in  the  park, 
as  ft  is  believed  that  such  operations  would  not  only  supply  our  needs  but  would  furnish 
fry  for  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 

A  ranger  cabin  should  be  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Transmountain  Road  and  the 
road  leading  to  the  Park  Cabin  Resort  (Geduhn's)  at  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald.  The 
present  cabin  used  at  the  head  of  the  lake  was  built  about  30  years  ago  and  Is  unfit  for 
ouman  habitation,  and,  besides.  It  is  not  located  properly. 

The  establishment  of  winter  patrol  stations  at  strategetic  points  would  greatly  aid  in 
the  prevention  of  poaching,  and  funds  are  needed  for  the  erection  of  six  additional  cabins. 

Additional  rangers  should  be  provided,  in  order  that  the  game  may  be  protected,  forest 
fires  prevented,  and  movement  of  tourists  facilitated. 

Hotels,  camps,  and  chalets  should  be  materially  enlarged,  as  no  doubt  they  will  be 
more  congested  next  year  than  thev  were  this  year. 

Permanent  caxnps  should  be  established  similar  to  the  camps  now  in  operation  in 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemlte  National  Parks. 
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Stores  for  ih(^  sale  of  proylBions  and  supplies  to  antomoblle  campers  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  lack  of  this  feature  was  the  cause  of  considerable  criticism  during  the  past 
season. 

An  assistant  superintendent's  residence,  a  registration  station,  and  a  combinatloii  bonk 
and  mess  house  should  be  built  at  Helton ;  a  house  to  be  used  as  clerks*  quarters  BhoaM 
be  built  at  Glacier  Park  station. 

At  present  our  fire  lookout  stations  consist  merely  of  tents,  and  equipment  must  be 
packed  to  them  each  year,  over  very  dlfllcult  trails,  at  considerable  cost.  Small  lookout 
cabins  should  be  built  on  these  sites  which  would  permit  equipment  to  be  stored  on  tbe 
ground. 

A  horse  trail  should  be  constructed  from  Sperry  Chalets  to  Sperry  Glacier — ^a  distance 
of  two  miles.  This  distance  at  present  can  be  traveled  only  by  hikers  and  entails  t 
climb  of  approximately  2,000  feet.  Many  tourists  are  physically  unable  to  do  this  aod 
consequently  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Sperry  Glacier. 

A  sanitary  sewerage  system  should  be  constructed  at  Belton  headquarters.  Under 
•present  conditions  sewerage  is  drained  into  cesspools.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  theae 
cesspools  are  insanitary,  the  ones  in  use  at  present  are  caving  In,  and  it  is  Important 
that  a  sanitary  sewerage  system  be  installed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  present  water  main  Is  too  small  for  effective  fire  prevention.  A  larger  mala 
should  be  laid. 

Past  experience  had  taught  us  that  the  maintenance  funds  must  be  materially  la- 
creased  if  roads  and  trails  ace  to  be  kept  In  good  condition. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK. 

ROGBa  W.  Toll,  Superintendent,  Bstes  Park,  Colo. 
Gbnbral   St.\tbment. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  Was  created  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1915  (38  Stat, 
798).  under  the  act  approved  Pebruarv  14,  1917  (39  Stat.  916).  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 43  square  miles  was  added,  making  the  present  area  of  the  park  397}  Muaie 
miles.  About  8  per  cent  of  th^  area  within  the  park  boundaries  Is  held  In  prlTSte 
ownership,  having  been  acquired  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  park.  The  village  of  Estes 
Park  is  the  principal  eastern  entrance  to  the  national  park,  and  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  park  boundary.  Denver,  the  largest  city  near  the  park^  is  70  miles  distant 
The  eastern  side  of  the  park  Is  reached  by  three  automobile  routes,  and  the  weston 
side  is  reached  by  way  of  Grand  Lake.  The  entire  park  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  7,600  feet,  and  is  free  from  oppressive  heat  in  summer.  The  park  is  easily  and 
quickly  reached  from  large  centers  of  population.  These  factors,  combined  with  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  region,  draw  large  numbers  of  visitors  every  season. 

The  park  contains  68  miles  of  road,  about  100  miles  of  trail,  and  70  miles  of  t^ephooe 
lines. 

ADMINISniATIOX. 

The  superintendent  Is  assisted  in  the  work  of  administration  of  the  iMirk  by  a  chief 
clerk  ana  disbursing  agent,  clerk  and  accountant,  chief  ranger,  and  three  permanent 
rangers.  In  addition,  one  temporary  clerk  and  stenographer,  one  information  clerk, 
and  11  temporary  rangers  were  on  duty  durins  the  summer  season.  During  the  winter 
the  superintendent's  headquarters  were  located  in  the  post-office  building,  Denver. 

Travbl. 

Rangers  were  stationed  at  the  three  principal  ei.trances  to  the  park  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  travel,  giving  information,  and  aiding  in  the  administration  and  protecti<» 
of  the  park.  The  checking  of  travel  began  on  June  15  and  continued  until  September  !& 
AH  persons  passing  through  the  gateways  during  the  8  or  10  hours  that  the  rangers  were 
on  duty  were  counted  and  recorded  on  printed  forms.  These  forms  show  clasalficatlaB 
of  travel  and  certain  other  Information.  In  some  cases  visitors  enter  the  park  on  more 
than  one  occusion  and  the  count  probably  does  not  accurately  represent  the  number  of  • 
individuals  visiting  the  park.  In  addition  to  the  actual  count  certain  estimates  are 
added  to  get  total  park  travel.  The  park  is  open  to  travel  throughout  the  24  hours  of 
each  day  and  throughout  the  year,  while  the  count  Is  obtained  during  8  or  10  hoars 
per  day  and  during  a  three-months'  period  only.  An  estimate  Is  also  added  for  travel 
to  other  portions  of  the  park  where  no  count  Is  made. 

No  entrance  fee  is  charged  at  this  park,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  stop  cars  as  tbef 
pass  through  the  entrance  gateways.  For  that  reason  the  total  figures  given  are 
approximate  rather  than  exact.  Travel  statistics  for  this  park  are  not  readily  com- 
parable with  statistics  for  other  parks,  because  of  the  difference  in  local  conditions. 

Travel  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  less  than  normal  because  of  frequent 
rains  and  rougn  roads  botn  In  and  out  of  the  park.  At  times  two  of  the  approach 
roads  were  closed  to  travel  by  washouts.  During  August  travel  increased,  and  the  total 
travel  for  the  year  was  approximately  the  same  as  last  year. 
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Can. 


People. 


Aetaal  ooant  at  three  automobile  entrances: 

June  15  to  30,  Incliulve , — 

July 

August 

Sept.  1  to  1£,  Indadye 


T«ital  aetnal  coant 

IBstimmted: 

a.  lOmed  by  checkers  at  these  entrances  during  same  period,  30  per  oent 

b.  Travel  at  these  entrances  during  months  not  counted: 

October,  1022  (people) 3,000 

November,  1923(people) 800 

December,  1922  (people) 100 

January,  1923  ^people) 100 

February,  1928(people) 100 

March,  1923  (people). 600 

AprU,  1023  (people) 2,000 

May,  1923  (people) 4,000 

June  1  to  W,  inclusive  (people) 10,000 

Sept.  16  to 30,  inclusive  (people) 15,000 


c.  Travel  at  other  entrances  of  the  park  not  included  in  above  figures: 

LonssPeak , 

Wild  Basin,  on  foot  or  horseback 

Other  portions  of  the  park,  on  foot  or  horseback , 


35,100 


Grand  total. 


3,153 
10,524 
13,298 

3,800 


30.784 
0,210 


8,800 
3,000 


51,800 


11,440 
42,920 
56,038 
15.108 


125,513 
37,387 


35,100 

12,000 
3,000 
5,000 


218,000 


The  actual  count  by  automobile  entrance  is  as  follows : 


CJars. 

People. 

VMl  River 

13,569 
12,417 
4,798 

56,702 
51,412 
17,899 

Beaver  Point 

Onin^  I/ake 

Total 

30,784 

125,513 

The  actual  count  by  type  of  travel  is  as  follows : 


Cars. 


People. 


Private  automobiles. , 

Private  automobiles,  campers « , 

Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportatian  Co.  cars.. 

Hotelcars. 

Bent  can z 


Motorcylees. 
Hciaeback.. 
Fadestriaas.. 

Total.. 


24,184 

4,179 

1,496 

374 

96 

371; 

85 


30,784 


92,625 

14,500 

10,949 

1,504 

513 

783 

141 

3,750 

658 

125,513 
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The  private  automobiles,  by  States,  are  i^own  below. 


Alabama 

Aricona 

Arkansas 

Galifomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

Montana , 


Can. 

People. 

6 

23 

25 

95 

79 

300 

178 

fi27 

19,062 

72,08.'i 

4 

15 

8 

30 

b 

19 

8 

31 

509 

1,934 

130 

494 

884 

3,309 

1,728 

6,500 

11 

42 

29 

110 

4 

16 

2 

7 

20 

76 

84 

271 

50 

213   1 

922 

3,504   , 

a 

7 

19 

73 

il 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio 

OragDD 

Okiaboxna 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVirginU 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia, 


Cats. 


1,900 

7,MI 

6 

S 

21 

m 

62 

m 

92 

HQ 

8 

fl 

179 

m 

IS 

m 

74S 

2,» 

59 

2» 

3 

11 

69 

an 

14 

S3 

T22 

2,744 

34 

12» 

3 

U 

26 

« 

5 

19 

75 

2S 

452 

1,718 

15 

5? 

2S,3t>3 


Peopto. 


107,215 


It  will  be  noted  that  practically  one-third  of  the  prlrate  antomobiles  entering  tlic 
park  come  from  outside  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  proportion  of  visitors  from  out- 
side of  the  State  Is  more  than  one-third,  since  many  Colorado  cars  carry  Tisitors  from 
other  States,  and  since  the  passengers  carried  by  the  Transportation  Co.  cars  are  largely 
from  outside  of  the  State. 

The  Fftll  River  Road  is  the  principal  automobile  trip  of  Uie  park,  since  It  crosses  tlie 
Continental  Divide,  reaches  an  elevation  of  11,707  feet,  and  runs  about  37  niilet 
through  the  park.  The  best  method  of  approximating  the  through  travel  over  this  rasd 
is  to  take  the  sum  of  the  inbound  and  outbound  travel  past  the  Grand  Lake  entrance, 
since  there  Is  very  little  local  travel  north  of  the  Grand  Lake  entrance.  The  estimate 
of  through  travel  over  the  Fall  River  Road  Is  as  follows : 


Inbound  travel  at  Grand  Lake. . 
Outbound  travel  at  Grand  lake. 


Total.. 


8yOS2         31,ffi9 


Thansportatton. 

The  transportation  franchise  In  this  park  Is  held  bv  the  Rocky  Mountain  ParlB 
Transportation  Co.  Their  equipment  includes  seventy-six  ll-passenger  busses  and  twenty- 
six  7-pas8cnger  touring  cars.  The  approximate  number  of  passengers  carried  on  varl«iii 
trips  during  the  season  is  as  follows : 

Over  Pall  River  Road,  between  Estes  Park  and  Grand  Lake 6,500 

Fall  Rlvor  Pass  and  Highdrive  Loop .. 750 

Loop  service  to  hotels 1,2W 

Special  service  other  than  scheduled  trips 1,500 

Total  passengers  carried 10,000 

The  company  added  15  new  passenger  cars  to  its  equipment  this  year  and  was  able  to 
handle  all  passengers  without  difficulty. 

HOTBLS  AND  CAICPB. 

In  and  adjacent  to  the  park  are  some  30  hotels  and  camps,  with  a  combined  capacity 
for  4,000  guests.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Bates  Park,  while  others  are 
located  at  Moraine  Park,  Horseshoe  Park,  Longs  Peak,  Aliens  Park,  and  Grand  Late. 
The  majority  of  these  hotels  are  located  on  patented  land  and  are  under  private  owse^ 
ship  and  operation. 

blx  hotels  and  lodges  were  operated  on  €k)vernment  land  wltbin  the  park,  under 
franchise  from  the  National  Park  Service.  These  are  Grand  Lake  Lodge,  at  Grand  Lake; 
Sprague'fl  Hotel,  in  Glacier  Basin  •  Fern  Lodge ;  Bear  Lake  Lodge :  Forest  Inn,  at  tke 
Pool ;  Timberline  Cabin,  on  Longs  Peak. 

During  the  year  10  new  cottages  for  guests  were  constructed  at  Grand  Lake  Lodge. 
Each  of  these  contain  two  rooms  and  bath.    A  new  septic  tank  was  oonetmcted. 

At  Sprague's  Hotel  two  new  cottages  for  guests  were  built  this  seaBon.  Bach  of  tkcn 
contains  four  rooms  and  bath. 
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At  Bear  Lake  Lodge  the  main  building  was  enlarged  by  the  conatructlon  of  a  wing. 
This  increase^  the  space  for  kitchen  and  dining-room  quarters.  Construction  was  begun 
on  buildings  f6r  a  trail  school,  which  Is  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  Bear  Lake 

^Xe  control  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Lodges  (Inc.)  was  transferred  last  winter  from 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lewis  to  interests  connected  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation 
0>^  The  property  consists  of  Grand  Lake  Lodge  and  the  Lewiston  Chalets,  the  name  of 
the  latter  being  changed  to  Estes  Park  Chalets.  During  the  spring  and  summer  improve- 
anents  were  made  to  enable  these  hotels  to  care  for  the  increasing  business  coming  to 
them  through  the  trip  from  Denver  to  Denver  over  the  Fall  River  Road. 

IKPOBMATION   BUBBAU. 

An  information  bureau,  with  one  clerk  in  charge,  was  maintained  at  the  superin- 
tsndettf  8  office  from  June  16  to  September  30.  This  bureau  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  traveling  public  in  the  way  of  free  information  regarding  hotel  and  cottage  accom- 
modations, camping,  road  and  trail  trips,  points  of  interest  in  the  park,  classification  of 
flowers,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  visitors. 

During  the  season  8,500  persons  from  46  States  and  12  foreign  countries  registered  in 
the  book  kept  at  the  office  for  that  purpose. 

Several  Government  publications  regarding  this  and  other  parks  were  on  sale  at  the 
information  bureau.    Sales  during  the  season  were  as  follows : 


Number 
of  copies. 

Vahie. 

Toll's  "Mountaineering  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Katlooal  Park" 

191 
208 

23 
420 

87 

2a 

$66.86 

Lee's  "  Geoloeic  Storv  of  the  Rockv  fountain  National  Park  " . .           

62.40 

Psncramic'v^  of  tfce  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 

6.75 

Topographlo  Map  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Natiohal  Park 

42.00 

NsVimaiPfirkff  FintfffHo.    . 

37.00 

^'hnp*^^  of  mw  Natlflnal  Parks 

2.90 

Total 

006  1       216.90 

Wbather  Conditions. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unusually  wet  one.  The  heaviest  snowfalls  of  the  winter 
occurred  in  March.  These  storms  continued  throughout  the  spring.  On  June  8  and  9 
there  was  a  heavy  snowfall  at  elevations  above  10.000  feet.  At  Pall  River  ranger 
station,  where  one  road  camp  was  located,  a  12-inch  snow  crushed  down  the  tents.  At 
Timberllne  Bridge,  elevation  11,600  feet,  where  another  road  camp  was  located,  the 
snowfall  was  2  feet  deep,  and  not  only  broke  down  the  tents,  but  a  large  quantity  of  snow 
drifted  into  cuts  which  Qad  already  been  shoveled  clear  of  snow.  Observations  made  at 
the  fish  hatchery,  4  miles  west  of  testes  Park,  showed  the  largest  snowfall  ever  recorded 
in  any  season  during  the  13  years  that  observations  have  been  made  at  that  point.  The 
heavy  snows  of  the  spring  were  followed  by  heavy  rains  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  which  did  tremendous  damage  both  to  the  approach  roads  and  to  the  roads  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park.  The  wet  season  reached  its  climax  during  the  month  of 
July,  which  registered  7.51  inches  of  rainfall,  which  is  the  greatest  precipitation  ever 
recorded  al  this  station  in  any  one  month. 

Roads. 

The  work  of  removing  snow  from  the  Fall  River  Road  was  begun  on  May  18.  The 
preceding  winter  had  been  one  of  unusually  heavy  snowfall,  and  at  the  time  of  beginning 
work  the  depth  of  snow  in  the  large  drift  at  Pall  River  Pass  exceeded  20  feet.  The 
Fall  Biver  Road  is  the  highest  road  in  the  national  park  system  and  one  of  the  highest 
automobile  roads  in  the  united  States.  The  elevation  at  Pall  River  Pass  Is  11,797  feet 
Some  snow  removal  was  necessary  for  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  pas.s.  In  the  absence 
of  a  steam  shovel  the  work  was  done  by  hand  shoveling,  teams,  and  explosives.  The 
road  was  opened  to  travel  on  June  20.  For  the  first  10  days  after  opening  travel  was 
difficult  an<!  somewhat  dangerous  on  account  of  snow,  mud,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
road.  At  the  time  of  opening  the  maximum  depth  of  snow  on  the  road  was  18  feet,  and 
this  snow  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  the  roadway  until  the  1st  of  August. 

The  severe  rainstorms  of  the  summer  did  much  dsmage  to  all  roads  In  the  park. 
Tlie  most  serious  damage  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  20,  when  a  cloud- 
bm^t  washed  out  5  or  o  miles  of  surfacing  on  the  Fall  River  Road,  leaving  bedrock  and 
boDlders  projecting.  At  two  points,  about  13  miles  west  of  Estes  Park,  the  streams 
from  steep  side  gulches  washed  out  about  half  the  roadway,  carrying  away  the  retaining 
vallR  and  coverine  the  otber  half  of  the  road  with  6  or  8  feet  of  material,  includ- 
hig  rocks  4  to  5  feet  In  diameter.  All  available  men  were  put  to  work  opening  the 
I9ad,  and  the  Transportation  Co.  furnished  a  number  of  men.  The  road  was  opened 
on  Sunday,  although  travel  was  difficult  for  a  week  or  so,  and  the  damage  was  not 
entirely  repaired  this  season.  In  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  condition,  bridges 
•hould  be  constructed  at  the  two  gulches  where  the  washouts  occurred  with  sufficient 
waterway  to  cariv  the  large  volume  of  water  that  occasionally  comes  down  these  gulches. 

The  Moraine  Park  Cutoff  Road  was  dosed  to  travel  for  a  week  during  July  on 
account  of  washouts. 

A  small  crew  of  experienced  stone  men  was  engaged  during  the  summer  replacing 
retaining  walls  on  the  Fall  River  Road  which  had  fallen  out. 

The  Bear  I^ake  Road  was  made  passable  for  autos  all  the  way  to  the  lake.  Two 
switchback  curves  were  widened,  one  curve  was  relocated  to  give  a  better  grade,  and 
■eren  corrugated  iron  culverts  were  Installed. 
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TBA.ILS. 

Work  on  the  trail  from  Hidden  Valley  to  Trail  Ridee,  which  was  begun  last  tell,  wu 
completed  during  the  summer.  This  trail  starts  at  Deer  Ridge,  follows  an  old  loggHaz 
road  for  a  distance  of  8  miles,  up  Hidden  Valley,  passing  many  beaver  dams,  and  from 
the  end  of  the  road  the  new  trail  leads  through  a  beautifully  timbered  TaUey,  up  to 
tlmberline,  and  Joins  the  old  Ute  Trail  at  the  crest  of  Trail  Ridge.  The  route  sJoof 
Trail  Ridge  to  the  Fall  River  Road,  at  the  head  of  Forest  Canyon,  has  been  marlnd 
by  stone  cairns.  This  route  makes  it  possible  for  horselmck  parties  to  cross  the  raiife 
to  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  park  without  having  to  ride  over  the  Fall  River 
Road,  which  can  not  safely  be  used  bv  both  automobiles  and  horses.  A  number  of 
parties  have  made  a  circuit  trip  over  this  trail  to  Grand  Lake,  returning  to  the  eastera 
side  of  the  park  by  the  Flattop  Trail.  These  are  the  only  two  trails  in  the  park  that 
cross  the  Continental  Divide. 

The  Gem  Lake  Trail  was  rebuilt  so  as  to  make  it  passable  for  saddle  horses  tiie 
entire  distance.  This  trail  Is  used  by  a  very  large  number  of  visitors,  due  to  its  proximity 
to  Ebtes  Park. 

Adhinistbation  Buiu>ino. 

The  erection  of  an  administration  building  for  this  park  was  begun  in  May.  The  plans 
for  the  building  were  prepared  by  the  landscape  engineer  of  the  service.  The  buiidlnf 
is  located  on  a  lot  donated  to  the  National  Park  Service  by  the  Estes  Park  Woman** 
Club,  and  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  main  street  of  Estes  Park.  The  buildfiig 
is  one  story  in  height,  28  feet  by  46  feet  In  size,  and  is  of  masonry  construction  to  tbe 
line  of  the  window  sills.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  of  frame  construction,  uslnf 
rough  lumber  on  the  exterior.  An  appropriation  of  $6,000  is  available  for  constrnctloD 
of  this  building,  which  will  be  completed  and  occupied  this  fall,  thus  giving  the  pait 
permanent  headquarters  in  place  of  the  present  rented  quarters. 

Gbounds  and  Buildings. 

Improvements  were  made  at  the  main  road  camp.  Horseshoe  Park.  The  camp  road 
was  widened  and  drained ;  the  camp  grounds  were  cleared  of  brush ;  a  600-gallon  taso- 
line  tank,  with  pump,  was  installed,  for  the  more  economical  handling  of  gasoline; 
parking  space  for  road  trucks  was  provided;  buildings  were  all  painted,  and  spiisf 
water  was  piped  into  the  cook  house. 

Improvements  were  made  on  the  superintendent's  residence,  consisting  of  an  inclosed 
porch,  a  woodshed,  and  an  extension  of  the  garage. 

A  combined  woodshed  and  toilet  was  constructed  at  Horseshoe  Park  ranger  station. 

A  public  comfort  station  is  being  constructed  at  the  Fall  River  entrance  gateway. 

A  new  ranger  station  has  been  constructod  at  Bear  Lake.  The  plan  was  prepared  by 
the  landscape  engineer.  With  the  opening  of  the  automobile  road  to  Bear  Lake,  tbe 
necessity  for  a  ranger  at  this  location  was  increased,  and  this  building  furnishes  salt- 
able  quarters.     It  is  an  attractive  addition  to  the  park  buildings. 

WlU>  BASIN  TBLBPHONB  LINB. 

A  metallic  circuit  telephone  line  was  constructed  from  Longs  Peak  post  office  to 
Wild  Basin,  replacing  the  previous  grounded  line,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  reltaUe 
communication  between  headquarters  and  the  ranger  station  in  that  locality. 

Placing  op  Signs. 

Standard  park  service  metal  direction  signs  were  placed  at  a  number  of  road  intersec- 
tions on  the  east  side  of  the  range.  The  placing  of  signs  is  to  be  continued  until  all 
necessary  signs  are  provided.  Mile  post  signs  were  placed  on  the  park  roads,  givbis 
the  distance  to  Estes  Park.  Those  on  the  Fall  River  Road  give  the  distance  both  to 
Estes  Park  and  Grand  Lake. 

EQUIPMENT. 

A  Ford  son  tractor,  an  air  compressor,  and  compressed  air  drill  were  purcha.«ed  to 
facilitate  the  extensive  rock  work  on  the  roads  in  the  park.  This  equipment  did  excel- 
lent service  in  the  excavation  of  the  basement  for  the  new  administration  building  and 
in  getting  out  rock  for  the  retaining  walls  on  the  Fall  River  Road.  Two  or  three 
places  on  the  road  were  widened  in  connection  with  this  work. 

A  Ford  truck  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  road  foreman  and  has  greatly  facDI- 
tated  his  work. 

Three  road  graders,  with  C-foot  blade,  have  been  purchased  and  put  Into  use  on  the 
roads. 

Road  Surveys. 

During  May  and  June  a  small  crew  was  engaged  In  the  survey  of  all  the  roads  withto 
the  park,  except  the  Pall  River  Road.  The  object  of  these  surveys  was  to  ascertain  tw 
present  alignment  and  grades  and  to  prepare  maps  which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
future  improvement  work.    This  survey  has  been  completed  and  maps  prepared. 

Last  fall  the  State  highway  department,  through  District  Engineer  P.  J.  Becker,  ^a^ 
veyed  a  portion  of  the  Fall  River  Road  from  a  point  3  miles  east  of  ESstes  Park  vlllaie 
to  a  point  opposite  Camp  Wheeler.  27  i  miles  west  of  Estes  Park,  where  work  was  lllt«^ 
rupted  by  heavy  snowstorms.     The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  available  later. 

Mosquito  Contbol. 

Mosquito-control  work  was  done  at  Grand  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  This  work  consisted  in  ditching  swamps  and  treating  the 
breeding  places  of  mosquitoes  with  kerosene.  This  work  resulted  In  a  marked  improT^ 
ment  in  conditions  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  After  July  10  mosqnltow 
became  more  numerous,  although  not  as  bad  as  in  other  years.  If  this  work  is  to  be 
continued  in  future  years  it  is  believed  that  the  operations  must  be  extended  0T«r  a 
larger  area. 
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NATCRi  Study  aki>  Ouidb  Sbrvicb. 

Darintr  the  past  season  for  tlw»  first  time  thi«  park  offered  facilities  to  the  public 
t«r  nature  stuay  and  guide  service.  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson,  assistant  priiicipal  of  one  of 
the  New  York  City  high  schools,  was  engaged  for  this  work.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  lectures, 
illustrated  with  lantern  sUdee,  at  the  leading  hotels,  on  such  subjects  as  birds,  flowers, 
mammals,  and  the  glacial  history  of  the  park.  Field  trips  were  taken  on  the  morningB 
following  the  lectures.  All  lectures  and  field  trips  were  open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  The  lectures  were  well  attended,  avoraglnK  approximately  100  persons,  while 
the  field  trips  were  attended  by  20  to  30  persons  each.  Durlne  the  months  of  July  and 
August  more  than  2,000  pcrsomr  availed  themselves  of  this  service. 

WlliO  Anihalc^. 

The  larger  animals  are  gradually  increasing  in  numbers.  In  June  one  man  counted 
more  than  100  deer  from  nis  automobile  on  a  4-mile  section  of  the  Hlghdrive  Road. 
Elk  were  seen  in  Horseshoe  Park  early  In  the  season  in  herds  ranging  from  70  to  80 
animals.  Sheep  were  seen  in  their  usual  numbers  around  Sheep  Iiake,  in  Horseshoe 
park,  and  Marys  Lake.  During  the  State  open  season  on  deer  last  fall  all  available 
men  were  put  on  game  patrol.  No  arrests  were  made,  and  there  were  no  indications 
■of  any  htinting  in  the  park. 

During  the  winter  the  rangers  set  out  poison  stations,  principally  for  coyotes.  Per- 
mits were  issued  to  several  hunters  last  winter  to  trap  predatory  animals.  The  fol- 
lowing animals  were  killed  in  the  park  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it :  4  fox,  6  bob-cats, 
and  7  coyotes. 

'  Fish  Planting. 

Fish  were  planted  In  the  waters  of  the  park  during  the  year,  as  follows : 

Ilastera  Brook,  from  Federal  hatchery,  Leadvllle,  Colo 245,000 

Eastern  Brook,  from  Bstetf  Park  hatchery 680,000 

Native,  from  Bates  Park  hatchery 190,000 

Total w 1»  115,  000 

The  planting  of  these  fish  was  done  by  the  Bi^tes  Park  Fl«h  and  Game  Association, 
with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks 
Transportation  Co. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  fishing  In  the  park,  it  would  be  desirable  to  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  fry  that  are  placed  In  the  streams  each  year.  It  is  hoped  that  much 
larger  shipments  of  trout  eggs  may  be  received  from  Federal  hatcheries  during  the 
summer.  The^e  eggs  can  be  hatched  at  the  State  hatcherv  In  Bstea  Park,  which  had  a 
capacity  that  is  not  fully  utilized  during  the  summer  months. 

Camping. 

An  average  of  20  automobile  parties  per  day  were  camping  during  the  summer 
season  at  the  public  camp  grounds  In  Olader  Basin.  This  camp  ground  is  6  miles 
from  Bstes  Park,  and  this  distance,  combined  with  the  steep  grade  necessary  to  reach 
the  location,  detracts  somewhat  from  the  usefulness  of  the  camp  ground.  Six  new 
sheet-Iron  stoves  and  six  camp  tables  were  Installed  for  the  convenience  of  campers. 
An  attendant  was  on  duty  throughout  the  i^eason  to  see  that  the  grounds  were  kept  In 
a  clean,  sanitary  condition,  and  that  fires  were  extinguished. 

Spbcial  Camps. 

The  Ollnger  Highlanders  maintained  a  10-day  camp  in  Glacier  Basin,  in  June,  with 
750  boys  In  attendance.  This  organization  Is  composed  principally  of  boys  between  9  and 
12  year.«9  of  age.  The  tim^  while  in  camp  was  spent  in  regular  camp  routine,  military, 
drills,  hikes,  and  nature  studies. 

Troops  of  Boy  Scouts  from  practically  all  of  the  near-by  towns  camped  In  Glacier 
Basin,  each  troop  spending  from  10  days  to  2  weeks. 

WiNTWi  Spoets. 

Fern  Lodge  was  kept  open  for  winter  sports  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  winter. 
The  first  organized  party  was  a  group  of  80  OUnger  Highlanders,  the  latter  part  of 
November.  This  organization  held  a  number  of  winter  outings,  the  last  one  occurring 
la  April.  The  Colorado  Mountain  Club  held  their  regular  outing  the  latter  part  of 
February.  Improvements  were  made  on  the  ski  courses  at  Fern  and  Odessa  Iiakes, 
consisting  of  blasting  out  several  large  rocks  and  removing  rocks  and  brush  which  at 
times  projected  through  the  snow.  An  additional  ski  course  for  beginners  was  con- 
structed near  the  present  course  nt  Fern  Iiske,  and  a  new  ski  trail  was  marked  out 
between  Fern  and  Spruce  Lakes  for  use  In  cross-country  runs.  Several  ski  trips  were 
taken  to  points  on  top  of  the  Continental  Divide,  above  Fern  and  Odessa  Lakes.  A 
total  of  more  than  500  persons  participated  in  the  winter  sports  at  Fern  Lake  during 
the  past  winter.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  skis  is  replacing  to  a  large 
extent  the  nte  of  snowshoes.  Many  people  who  previously  used  snowshoes  are  finding 
skis  more  interesting.  _  _ 

FOBBST  FiRBS. 

The  year  has  been  notably  free  from  destructive  forest  fires.  Two  fires  were  started 
by  lii^tnlog  but  were  extinguished  before  any  damage  was  done. 

AccmBNTS. 

The  most  serious  accident  that  occurred  was  when  Miss  Bthel  B.  Rldenour,  of  Kansas 
City,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  September  1.  Miss  Rldenour,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Mzry  Lw  Bdwards,  of  New  York  City,  was  on  the  way  to  Chasm  Lake.  Wnlle  on  the 
crest  of  Mills  Moraine,  above  tlmberllne,  at  an  elevation  of  about  11,S00   feet,   they 
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encountered  a  severe  thnnderstorm  aceompanied  by  hall.    One  flash  stnick  Hiss  Rldenad 
and  also  stunned  Miss  Edwards.     When  Miss  Edwards  regained  consdoasneBs  tht  ^ 
plied  artlfldfll  respiration  to  Miss  Rldenour,  and  after  half  an  hour  ahe  btean  ta  d 
sisna  of  life.     Help  was  secured  and  Miss  Rldenour  was  taken  to  the  ahelter  house 
Timberline  Cabin.    The  following  day  she  was  taken  to  Betes  Park.    Because  of  scvi 
bums,  she  remained  in  a  critical  condition  for  more  than  a  week  bat  then  begifi 
steady  ImproTeraent.    She  has  lost  the  sight  of  her  left  eye. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Gits,  of  Chicago,  was  hilled  in  an  airplane  accident  21  miles  east  of 
park  on  August  7. 

Dbath  of  Bnos  a.  Miiiifi. 

Ekios  A.  Mills  died  of  heart  failure  at  his  residencet  Longs  Peak  Inn,  on  September  21, 
1022.  During  the  past  season  Longs  Peak  Inn  has  been  operated  under  the  mam"' 
ment  of  Mrs.  Mills. 

Visit  of  Conobbsbionil  FAavr. 

On  June  26  and  27  the  congressional  party,  which  had  recently  returned  from  a 
to  Alaska,  visited  the  park.  The  party  consisted  of  81  persons,  Including  2  Sen^ 
and  9  RepresentatiTes.  The  party  was  entertained  by  the  Bstes  Park  Chamber  of  t 
merce  at  a  luncheon.  They  then* made  the  trip  over  the  Continental  Divide  to  On 
Lake,  spending  the  night  at  that  point  and  proceeding  the  next  day  to  Denver  l^  ^ 
of  Berth oud  Pass.  Since  this  party  traveled  over  the  Fall  River  Road  wltbin  a  ^ 
after  it  was  first  opened  to  travel  they  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  snow  condil 
that  exist  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  road  dilrlng  the  early  part  of  the 

Organization  or  Branch  of  Colorado  Moui^ain  Clitb. 

The  Bstes  Park  group  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  was  organised  last  fiall  with  i 
membership  of  more  than  60  personsw     During  the  past  10  years  the  Colorado  Mountr 
Club  has  given  valued  cooperation  to  the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bstes  ^ 
.  group  has  an  opportunity  for  an  extended  service  to  the  public  and  to  the 
in  stimulating  interest  in  the  out-of-door  activities  of  this  region. 

AUTOCHROMB  LlCTDRBS. 

Some  desirable  publicity  was  given  this  park  last  winter  in  the  series  of  lecturw  de^ 
livered  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Clatworthy,  illustrated  by  autochrome  photographs.  Mr.  Oa^: 
worthy  lectured  in  a  number  of  eastern  cities,  and  gave  two  leetures  before  the  NatientI 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  were  attended  by  2,400  persons.  Tl» 
April  number  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  contained  16  full-page  colored  plalKj 
made  from  Mr.  Clatworthy's  autochromes,  which  included  several  beautiful  views  of  tblE 
park.  I 

liAWSDIT. 

A  suit  was  brought  in  the  Federal  District  Court,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  (My 
rado,  against  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  to  prevent  the  enforcement  ef  the  regsk-' 
tions  excluding  automobiles  operated  for  hire.  This  suit  was  dismissed  as  the  jod|» 
ruled  that  the  court  was  without  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

IiOan  of  Books. 

The  National  Park  Service  loaned  to  the  public  library  of  IBstett  Park  394  voiomtf 
which  bad  been  donated  to  this  park  by  the  American  Library  Association.  Officers  aao 
employees  of  the  National  Park  Service  are  given  free  access  to  these  books  and  other 
books!  In  the  public  library,  nnd  It  Is  felt  that  the  loan  increases  the  usefulness  of  the 
books  and  assists  the  public  library  in  its  service  to  the  community. 

CONTBMPLATBD   IMPBOVIBMBNTS. 

Koads. — One  of  the  improvements  most  needed  is  the  widening  of  the  roads  in  the  put 
so  as  to  permit  cars  to  pass  at  all  points.  In  some  cases  heavy  grades  may  be  reduew 
by  the  relocation  of  Bections  of  the  road.  An  Improvement  in  alignment  is  needed  «t 
certflin  points.  On  the  Fall  River  Road  there  are  a  few  switchback  curves  that  most 
l>e  widened  to  permit  a  long  wheel-based  car  to  make  the  turn  without  bar'king.  Tbfre 
are  a  number  of  sharp  curves  around  rock  points  where  the  road  is  not  sufficiently  ^d« 
for  safety.  Many  additional  culverts  are  needed.  The  bridges  in  the  park  aiv  all  « 
tlml>er  construrtlon  and  should  be  replaced  with  masonry  or  concrete  as  soon  ng  prtfr 
ticable.  since  those  timber  bridges  require  frequent  repairs  in  order  to  keep  th«s  * 
service.  _  „ 

Among  the  Items  of  road  work  most  needed  are  the  following:  (1>  Wldentns  riH 
River  Road  :  ronstmction  of  parapet  walls:  surfacing  where  most  needed.  (2)  Widening 
and  pnrtfal  reconRtruction  of  the  Highdrlve.  (S)  Widening  and  surfacing  the  Moralat 
Park  Road.  (4)  Widening  the  Glacier  Basin  Road.  (5>  Widening  and  partial  refo*- 
stnictlon  of  the  road  to  Bear  Lake.  (6)  Widening  the  Moraine  Park  Cutoff.  (7) 
Wideninsr  and  surfacing  the  Longs  Peak  Road. 

Several  new  roads  are  contemplated,  but  it  is  believed  most  necessary  to  get  tie 
present  roads  In  creditable  shape  before  extensions  or  additional  roads  are  t>egun. 

BuildlnffS. — The  buildings  most  needed  In  this  park  are  as  follows:  (1>  \  centrSH/ 
located  croup  of  utility  buildings  located  near  the  headquarters  at  Qstes  Park.  TM« 
group  would  Include  a  storehouse,  quarters  for  road  crew,  staofe  and  space  for  stoitp* 
of  hay.  (2)  A  bunk  and  mess  house  below  timberline.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ftjf 
River  Road.  (3)  A  museum  and  Information  office,  l^ia  will  be  the  center  l\»r  all  p«it 
work  along  the  lines  of  conservation  and  education.  This  building  can  be  placed  on  the 
same  lot  as  the  administration  building,  and  will  Increase  efficiency  by  separating  tw 
information  office  from  the  clerical  office.  (4)  Community  house  at  the  public  etmf 
grounds.  (5>  Living  quarters  for  women  clerks  and  al«>  for  the  chief  clerk.  (6)  i 
ranger  station  near  Estes  Park.  (7)  A  shelter  cabin  at  Odessa  Lake  for  use  during  tt» 
season  of  winter  sports,  as  well  as  during  the  summer  season. 
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T^Oi.— *MMt  of  tli«  trall8  in  tlM  niHc  ka^ra  b«en  la  use  for  muiT  yean  and  are  not 
li  satlifiiictory  eondftloa.  S«fveral  mll«B  of  tbe  more  tnqiortant  tnlls  shotiia  be  rebuilt 
eacli  year,  improving  the  grades  where  tbery  are  exceesire  and  protecting  the  trails 
against  washing  from  heavy  rains.  A  new  trail  is  needed  between  Bear  Lake  and 
Odessa  Lake*  and  also  from  Fern  Lake  to  Spruce  Lake.  The  reconstraction  of  thQ 
Longs  Peak  Trail  should  be  extended  ftom  ttmberline  to  the  Boulder  Field.  This  park 
ii  spleadMly  adapted  to  trail  t^fps  for  hikers  and  horseback  parties.  Many  of  the  lyest 
farts  of  the  i^ark  can  only  be  developed  by  trails.  There  is  an  Insistent  call  for  better 
Balls  and  more  trails,  but  for  several  years  there  have  been  no  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion or  Improvement  of  trails. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK. 

TBOUAfl  BOL«s^  Superintendent,  Tolcano  House,  Hawaii. 

GaNlEAL   SfTATaiCBNT. 

Hawaii  Natfonal  Pailc,  comprising  186  square  miles  and  located  In  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  August,  1916,  and  was  formally 
dedicated  in  July,  1921;  actual  development  started  February,  1922.  The  park  consists 
«f  three  sections : 

Kilauea  section,  79,867  acres,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  contains  the  Kilauea  Volcano, 
with  its  60-acre  lake  of  molten  lava ;  also  scores  of  snuiller  craters,  many  continually 
smoking;  two  In  eruption  during  1922;  forests  of  tropical  trees  and  gigantic  ferns; 
Biles  of  tunnels  and  caverns,  one  bdng  formed  In  1921 ;  deserts  of  volcanic  ash  gashed 
with  terrlllc  earthquake  cracks,  many  emitting  steam ;  sulphur  banks ;  steaming  blutfti ; 
and  tree  molds ;  all  conveniently  accessible  via  park  roads  and  trails. 

Mauna  Loa  summit,  altitude  18,675  feet,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  contains  the  enor- 
mous crater  of  Mokuaweoweo,  17,380  acres  In  area,  which  at  Irregular  intervals  pours 
out  rlvprs  of  lava,  at  times  extending  to  the  sea.  Has  threatened  to  destroy  Hllo,  40 
■ttes  distant.  Active  on  flank  in  1916  and  1919.  Conneeted  with  KlUuea  section  by  a 
•0-mile  trail. 

Ualeaksla  section.  21,160  acres,  on  island  of  Maui,  contains  Haleakala  Crater,  altl- 
tsde  10,000  feet,  2.600  feet  deep,  and  6  miles  across ;  lacge  enough  to  contain  the  dty 
of  Philadelphia.  Cinder  cones  800  and  900  feet  high  rise  InsMe  the  crater.  Sleeping 
quarters  In  rest  house  at  summit  easily  reached  by  horseback. 

ZiaoAS.  DaraionnKT. 

The  park  appropriation  was  devuted  to  Immroving  the  existing  roaids  and  trails  In 
Kilauea  section,  the  volcano  being  the  objective  of  nearly  all  visitors.  The  half-mile 
approach  to  the  volcano,  which  was  destroyed  by  lava  In  1918,  has  been  rebuilt  so 
automobiles  can  now  be  driven  to  the  very  edge  of  the  crater. 

A  public  camp  ground  with  water  supply  has  been  establlshad  eonvenlent  to  the 
volcano  and  park  trails.     Orates  have  been  built  over  hot  cvaoks  near  the  volcano  so 


als  mav  be  coolced  by  volcanic  heat. 

Fhere  is  no  sprlzig  or  stream  in  oui ._  ^ , „ 

fcal  disaster;  therefore  hundreds  of  trail  markers  have  been  erected  and  all  pobits  «f 


There  is  no  sprlur  or  stream  in  our  118,000  acres  of  park,  and  "  getting  lost "  is  i 


interest  properly  signed. 

A  three-room  frame  building  erected  near  the  hotel  and  heated  by  controlled  volcanic 
steam  serves  the  present  need  of  an  administration  building.  The  Information  bureau 
fills  a  long- felt  need. 

A  amall  cottage,  which  was  purchased,  has  been  converted  into  a  paint  shop  and 
nmger  qiaarters. 

FoaasTs. 

Faunal  famine  Is  offset  by  floral  abundance,  and  many  visitors  And  our  forests  as 
hiterestlng  as  the  volcanic  features.  Bird  Park,  of  only  100  acres,  contains  nearly 
every  variety  of  Hawaiian  tree.  A  nuignlflcent  specimen  of  koa  (Hawaiian  mahogany) 
was  preserved  when  a  prehistoric  lava  flow  stopped  20  feet  from  its  base.  The  road  to 
tie  voleaiio  winds  through  a  paradise  of  ferns,  many  40  feet  high,  arching  gracefully 
«*er  the  road  to  the  volcanic  uifemo. 

YoLCANic  Activity.   . 

Kilauea  Volcano's  activity  during  the  past  season  has  been  varied  and  astonishing. 
The  rlslnss  of  the  *'  lake  of  Are  "  nave  been  accompanied  by  fountains  of  incandescent 
lava,  brilliftBtly  Illuminating  the  fumes  and  clouds  above  the  crater  at  night.  On  May  12 
scores  of  flery  geysers  poured  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  liquid  rock  Into  the  pit, 
raising  the  level  of  the  lake  nearly  SO  feet.  The  crater  in  July,  1922,  was  1,000  feet 
deep,  Dut  by  July  4,  1928,  the  lake  was  within  120  feet  of  the  rim,  when  the  level  began 
to  slowly  aubside.  On  August  26  a  score  of  earthquakes  rapidly  lowered  the  level  600 
feet,  the  liquid  lava  disappearing  ftx>m  the  crater,  to  reappear  next  day  spurting  us 
through  fresh  earthquake  cracks  8  miles  distant,  destroying  many  acres  of  forest  and 
bleacnmg  thousands  of  fams  with  dense  clouds  of  sulphurlc-acld  gas. 

yOLCANO   OBaBBVATOaT. 

nie  Departaiant  of  Agriculture  and  Hawaiian  Volcano  Besearch  Association  lolntly 
SMlDtain  the  Volcano  Observatory,  located  Just  across  the  road  from  the  administration 
ballQng,  and  to  this  are  directed  visitors  requesting  technical  Information  about  vol- 
eanoes. 

Wbathkb. 

Although  located  in  the  Tropics.  Kllauea's  4.000-foot  (elevation  furnishes  fairly  equable 
teaperature,  the  dajs  averaging  70*  and  the  nights  65* ;  season's  highest  temperature. 
w :  kyweat.  48*.  TbA  mean  temperature  for  December  ahd  June  differed  but  W.  Total 
„*_^.-  -    *__  ^^ .  _     -^.  .    ..^     .  ^        ^^^  ^^  j^jjy  time,  the  water  vanish- 

e  cracks,  coming  up  the  next  day  as 
may  be  Imagined  with  10^6  Inches 
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•f  rain  fUlins  within  tbree  honn.  Appreciating  the  park's  scenorj  and  inTlcomtta 
climate,  the  war  Department  operates  a  recreation  camp  within  the  park  to  wnldh  ai 
sent  oyer  100  soldiers  each  week  from  Honolnin. 

TlULTBU 

The  Tislts  of  many  world-toor  parties  and  ships  from  the  American,  British,  as 
Japanese  nayies,  the  distribution  of  100,000  park  folders  throughout  the  in*<"^«»~<^i  ai 
the  almost  continuous  activity  of  Kilauea  Toicano  resulted  in  bringing  our  total  attn 
ance  up  to  41,160,  as  against  27,7(M>  yisitors  during  last  year.  ~ 

HOTBL  AOCOMMOOAKIOMS. 

Kilauea  Volcano  House,  a  recently  completed  modern  hotel,  with  120  rooms,  is  ddUbL_ 
fully  located  on  the  outer  rim  of  Kllanea,  and  from  its  windows  may  be  seen  the  Isri 
glow  from  the  "  lake  of  fire  "  at  night.    Oyer  $200,000  was  spent  in  Improylng  this  '  ' 


Including  a  nine-hole  golf  course  near  by.  Tbe  confidence  of  the  hotel  company  in  tb 
future  of  the  park  is  yery  gratifying.  The  company  now  has  under  eonsideration  th 
establishment  of  a  summer  camp.  ^^ 

BmXMCMBNDATIONB. 

1.  Remoyal  of  appropriation  inhibition. 

2.  Continued  development  of  roads  and  trails. 
8.  Suitable  summer  camp,  with  moderate  prices. 
4.  Residence  for  the  superintendent. 
6.  Checking  station  at  park  entrance. 

6.  Bztenslon  of  park  to  include  additional  features. 

7.  Continued  publicity. 

CONCLUSION. 

Travel  Is  increasing  from  the  mainland  as  well  as  from  foretgn  countries ;  the  Terrltor 
of  Hawaii  Is  spending  1100.000  for  publicity;  the  palatial  tourist  steamer  Haleakak 
provides  triweekly  service  between  Honolulu  and  Hllo :  a  million-dollar  highway  is  uade 
construction  between  Hiio  and  the  park  entrance ;  and  every  day  we  have  a  choice  < 
climates  varying  from  the  tropical  sunshine  of  the  South  Seas  to  the  perpetual  snow 
Mauna  Loa ;  all  these  guarantee  a  big  future  for  the  HawaU  National  Park. 

MOUNT  M'KINLeY  NATIONAL  PARK. 

HnNET  P.  Kabstbns,  Superintendent,  McKlnley  Park,  Alaska. 

GBNnuL  Statucint. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  approved  inebmarf 
26,  1017;  the  eastern  boundary  was  extended  eastward  to  the  one  hundred  and  fortr* 
ninth  meridian  by  act  of  Congress  approved  January  80,  1922.  The  park  is  situated  i| 
south  central  Alaska.  Its  dimensions  are  about  100  miles  northeast  and  southwest  ai 
an  average  of  about  26|  miles  wide  north  and  south,  giving  an  area  of  2,646  squaxi 
mUes.    Its  altitude  is  1,800  to  20,800  feet. 

Admikistratign. 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent  assisted  by  one  ranger.  The  entraact 
to  the  park  and  superintendent's  headquarters  are  located  at  McKlnley  Park  statloi 
on  the  Alaska  Bail  road,  288.6  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Anchorage,  on  the  coast,  r~ 
110.6  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  in  the  interior. 

ROADS. 

The  pioneer  road  constructed  last  year  by  the  superintendent,  one  ranger,  two  pres 
tors  from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  station  into  the  park,  and  was  largely  washed 
this  past  spring  by  a  rise  of  water  In  the  creeks  and  rivers  amounting  to  a  doudbuntb 
Work  was  immediately  started  to  put  the  road  in  shape  again  for  wagon  travel,  hot  <N 
June  20  the  work  was  taken  over  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commission.  Superintendea 
Sterling,  of  the  Boad  Commission,  has  completed  surveys  to  locate  a  permanent  pari 
road  from  the  railroad  at  McKlnley  Park  station  to  the  head  of  HInes  Creek,  opoi 
which  15,000  of  the  commission's  funds  will  be  expended  this  season.  Such  portions  o 
the  road  as  are  nearly  completed  give  indications  that  It  will  be  a  beanaful  " 
highway.  ^^ 

Trails. 

A  crude  trail  has  been  made  which  extends  from  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  statloa 
through  the  park  to  Wonder  Lake,  a  distance  of  86  miles.  The  Alaska  Boad  Oommlssloa 
has  erected  eight  tents  with  small  stoves  along  this  trail  at  about  10  mile  intervals  far 
shelter.    Sign  posts  were  also  placed  along  the  trail  to  guide  the  traveler. 

Dkstbuction  of  Qamb. 

There  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  game  within  the  park,  but  thev  are  being  drtves 
back  from  the  trail  through  the  park.  If  the  present  rate  of  destruction  continues,  tfkeie 
will  be  few  left.  Most  of  the  prospectors  going  through  the  park  will  not  observe  tbe 
rules  and  wantonly  kill  game  for  themselves  and  doers. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  the  park  the  superintendent  observed  many  Indications  of 
klUlngs  which  were  done  last  winter  and  this  spring.  At  the  east  fork  of  TbUat  Blver 
there  was  a  hind  quarter  of  a  sheep  thrown  In  the  creek  and  indications  of  a  number  of 
killings  around  the  camp.  At  the  main  Toklat  Biver  there  was  a  pile  of  wInter-klUed 
hides  numbering  possibly  15  or  20  sheep  and  caribou ;  a  mile  up  Toklat  Biver  the  decoOH 
posed  remains  of  one  sheep  and  one  caribou  were  found  on  the  bars.  On  previons  trips 
through  the  park  never  less  than  800  sheep  were  counted ;  on  this  trip  only  800  were 
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seen.  To  allow  prospectors  to  kill  game  in  the  park  is  mining  the  object  for  which  this 
xeserve  was  created.  The  superintendent  and  one  ranger  can  not  cope  with  the  situation, 
as  travel  is  difficult  and  the  park  area  is  large. 

Teaitbpobtation. 

A  permit  was  let  last  winter  for  a  pack  and  saddle  train  to  operate  within  the  park. 
Under  this  permit  three  camps  were  to  be  established  extending  60  miles  into  the  park 
ttom  the  railroad  at  McKinley  Park  station.  The  permittee  has  established  only  one 
of  these  camps  at  Sayage  River.  12  miles  from  the  railroad,  with  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  only  a  few  yintors.  Failure  to  erect  these  camps  has  prevented  a  number  of 
visitors  from  entering  the  park  this  season,  only  the  hardier  ones  taking  the  trip. 

VI8IT0BB. 


needs,  also  a  brief  outline  of  his  ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  In  1018  as  a  member  of  the 
Stuck  Karstens  party. 

The  Brooklyn  JSRkle  party,  numbering  70  persons,  spent  the  night  of  July  8  and  all  day 
the  9th  at  Mount  McEjnley  Fark  station.  This  party  was  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to- dedicate  the  park.  It  was  planned  to  transport  about  40  or  60  of  the  hardier 
Bembers  to  the  Savage  River  Camp  and  there  hold  the  dedication  services  and  a  bar- 
teeue,  consuming  two  days  on  the  trip,  but  owing  to  the  railroad  being  able  to  give 
w  only  one  day  the  trip  was  abandoned  and  the  dedication  services  and  barbecue  were 
held  at  the  entrance  to  the  park.  A  good  road  would  have  permitted  this  party  to  have 
had  a  most  enjoyable  trip  during  their  stay  here. 

On  July  16  the  presidential  party,  numbering  70  persons,  arrived  at  the  entrance  to 
the  park  and  spent  one-half  hour  mingling  with  the  local  people.  Many  Inquiries  were 
made  regarding  the  park  and  its  needs. 

On  August  2  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  party,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Harris  A.  Reynolds,  secretary  and  conductor,  and  12  members,  arrived  at  the  park 
entrance  at  noon.  They  spent  the  night  at  the  Morino  Roadhouse  and  departed  at  S 
p.  m.  August  8.  This  party  was  very  eager  to  make  a  trip  into  the  park,  but  under  the 
present  conditions  of  transportation  and  accommodations  they  did  not  care  to  risk  the 
nardship  of  the  trip.  They  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit  at  the  park  superintendent's  home» 
where  a  luncheon  was  served  followed  by  an  address  on  the  nark  and  its  needs.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Reynolds  a  description  of  the  ascent  of  Mount  McKinley  was  given. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  a  good  road  into  the  park,  as  it  was  a  great 
disapiwintment  to  many  who  had  come  thousands  of  miles  to  the  very  gates  of  the  park 
and  were  unable  to  go  in. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  parties  the  number  of  hardy  visitors  who  actually  went 
hito  the  park  was  84  persons. 

FiBBS. 

In  August  there  was  a  fire  in  a  small  patch  of  timber  on  the  McKinley  River  west  of 
the  Muldrow  Glacier,  which  did  very  little  damage  and  burned  Itself  out  in  a  short  time. 

During  August  a  party  of  hunters  started  a  Are  in  the  timber  east  of  the  Nenana  River 
and  outnde  of  the  park.  This  fire,  many  large  fires  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and  a  southerly' 
wind  kept  the  park  in  a  dense  smoke  haze  during  the  whole  month.  The  smoke  haze 
was  so  dense  that  only  a  faint  outline  of  the  hills  could  be  seen  from  the  valleys. 

Mining  and  Prospectino. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  prospectors  in  the  park  this  summer,  a  number  of  them 
ffotDg  in  by  way  ot  the  Kantishna  district.  They  are  scattered  through  the  park  as  far 
•s  the  western  boundary  and  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  the  present  park  force 
terartlgatlzig  their  activity,  as  the  distance  is  too  great  and  the  park  force  too  small. 
Ae  Guggennein  interests  have  shut  down  work  on  Copper  Mountain,  and  it  is  reported 
they  have  thrown  up  their  option.  A  rich  strike  was  reported  close  to  the  northern 
boundary  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Toklat  River;  many  men  from  the  towns  of  Nenana 
and  Fairbanks  rushed  into  that  section  by  the  Lignite  route  along  the  northern  boundary. 
Twelve  of  them  returned  to  the  railroad  by  the  McKinley  Fark  Trail  and  reported 
nothing  found. 

RBCOII  1CBNDATE0N8. 

A  good  automobile  road  into  the  park  and  an  increase  in  its  personnel  are  this  park's 
most  urgent  needs. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK. 

W.  W.  Cbosbt,  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon,  Arls. 
General    Statbmbnt. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Parle,  established  by  act  of  Congress  February  26,  1919,  is 
situated  in  Coconino  County,  Ariz.,  and  embraces  958  square  miles,  covering  103  miles 
of  the  windings  of  the  Colorado  River  In  its  bed  a  mile  below  the  earth's  surface.  The 
titanic  main  gorge,  from  8  to  20  miles  wide  at  the  top,  with  Its  labyrtnthal  side  canyons, 
Inner  mountainous  peaks,  and  precipices  done  in  kaleidoscopic  coloring,  forms  "by  far 
the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles." 

The  park  is  reached  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Railway,  a  branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe 
System,  from  Williams  on  the  main  line,  60  miles  to  the  south.  Motorists  traveling 
the  National  Old  Trails  Highway  turn  north  at  Maine,  about  midway  between  Flagstaff 
and  Williams.  The  north  rim  of  tbe  canyon  Is  reached  by  motor  from  Lund.  Utah,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  System  or  from  MarysviUe,  Utah,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
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Railroad,  through  Kanab,  UtA,  and  Fredonia»  Aria.  Prior  to  Its  estaUtehment  m  • 
national  park  and  since  JaDuary,  1908,  the  area  was  reserred  as  a  national  raonunfiH, 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Forest  Berv&ee. 

OBOAimanoif. 

Tlie  reorganisation  of  the  park  forces  under  the  present  superintendent,  in  the  ipifliK 
of  1022,  has  been  completed  and  the  results  have  prored  satisfactory.  The  orgsnintht 
scheme  planned  contemplated  a  comprehensive  personnel  which  would  have  sufflcieBt 
elasticity  to  function  properly  under  a  maximum  appropriation.  The  approprlatieoa^ 
howerer,  for  1023  were  smaller  than  expected,  and  tho  personnel  provided  for  hj  Urn 
organization  scheme  was  not  necessary  nor  desiraUe.  Conaeq«entbr,  while  the  seteni 
was  adhered  to,  many  of  the  nositlons  proyided  were  not  filled.  The  appropriatioD  for 
the  fiscal  year  1024  being  considerably  larger,  such  additional  personnel  has  been  secsred 
in  1024  as  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  organization  and  for  the  pe^ 
formance  of  the  operations  Inyolved,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  propoly 
qualified  and  otherwise  competent  individuals  for  the  positions. 

Following  the  instructions  of  the  general  accounting  office  and  the  director,  NatioBil 
Park  Service,  the  new  svstem  of  accounting  has  been  successfully  made  to  supplant  tbe 
previous  bookkeeping  In  this  park  and  the  results  have  shown  an  appreciable  improTement 

SUHMABT    Oe*    RBBULTS    ATTAINED    BY    THB    PARK    OBGANIlAnON. 

It  is  felt  that  extraordinary  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  forces  of  tliii 
park  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  vbkb 
the  year's  operations  began  and  in  view  of  the  limited  appropriation  of  $75,000  that  wu 
finally  made  this  park  tor  the  fiscal  year  1023. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  and  amount  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  park,  the  inshtest 
and  multitudinous  demands  for  expenditures  toward  betterments  in  various  waj8  and 
the  unavoidable  amounts  required  from  the  small  appropriation  for  simple  administration, 
protection,  and  maintenance,  accomplishments  from  the  small  appropriation  have  be«a 
considerable. 

The  housing  and  living  conditions,  at  least  for  the  minimum  park  forces  reqolredt 
have  be^'n  made  reasonably  comfortable  and  civilised,  and  the  supplemental  temponiy 
forces  have  been  comfortably  sheltered  and  fed  during  the  period  of  their  employncnt 
The  property,  such  as  equipment  and  materials,  of  the  park  has  been  protected  uA 
reasonably  well  cared  for  and  in  many  cases  the  equipment  has  been  improved.  Tbe 
supply  of  stores  and  materials  necessarily  kept  on  hand  has  been  replenlahed  and 
brought  nearly  to  wliat  is  proper. 

Tbe  livestock  has  been  cared  for  and  improved.  Some  of  the  worthless  animals  ban 
been  disposed  of  and  replaced  with  more  satisfactory  ones.  Considerable  new  eqolpaeat 
needed  for  tbe  proper  operation  of  the  park  has  been  acquired.  In  addition,  not  only 
have  tbe  roads  and  trails  of  the  park  been  reasonably  well  maintained  but  in  serenl  , 
instances  they  have  been  very  much  Improved.  The  telephone,  electric  light,  and  wtttr 
systenm  have  been  improved  and  extended. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  has  been  the  Improvement  of  the  morale  of  tki 
park  forces  and  advancement  of  the  position  of  the  park  service  here  during  tbe  put 
year, 

BCILDINGS. 

A  new  house  was  completed  for  the  acting  general  foreman  about  October  15,  aecori- 
lug  to  plans  furnished  by  the  landscape  engineer  of  the  service.     The  stable  eorral  kit 
been  further  enlarged  and  necessary  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  old  stable  with  t 
view  to  its  satisfactory  maintenance  until  such  time  as  a  more  suitable  building  can  lit  , 
provided  in  a  better  and  final  location. 

Improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  old  structure  occupied  by  the  Piridie 
Health  Service  doctor  and  it  now  furnishes  very  satisfactory  and  comfortable  qaartea 
for  the  park  blacksmith.  The  small  Imilding  assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Am- 
tor  for  an  office  has  recently  been  altered  at  slight  cost  to  furnish  quarters  needed  for  a 
night  watchman.  The  quarters  formerly  occupied  by  a  woman  clerk  have  been  repairn 
and  improved  to  furnish  suitable  quarters  for  the  barn  boss  and  his  family. 

The  quarters  occupied  last  year  by  the  chief  ranger  have  been  assigned  to  Dr.  J.  A. 
Warburton,  now  stationed  here  as  resident  physician,  in  accordance  with  agreesMirti 
made  with  Dr.  W.  A.  Morrison,  chief  surgeon,  Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Bailvar. 
Some  slight  interior  modifications  in  these  quarters  have  been  made  to  render  tbem  soK- 
able  for  Doctor  Warburton's  personal  and  professional  use.  Some  repairs  and  improre* 
ments  of  considerable  value  have  been  made  to  the  bunk  house. 

Further  Improvements  In  the  temporary  tent  quarters,  the  storage  of  supplies  In  tbe 
warehouse,  and  in  the  saddlery  storage  and  repair  have  been  made. 

In  August,  1028.  the  construction  of  a  set  of  new  quarters  for  the  assistant  supeiiB* 
tendent,  of  a  combination  garage  and  blacksmith  shop,  of  a  carpenter  shop,  and  of  aosM 
storage  sheds  was  begun  and  it  Is  expected  they  will  all  be  completed  for  use  before 
winter. 

The  old  temporary  checking  station  at  the  Maine  entrance  has  been  rebuilt 

Repairs  and  Improvements  havp  been  made  to  the  Rowe  Well  rahger  station. 

The  materials  for  the  new  Duplex  Cottage  have  been  secured  and  this  is  to  be  erected 
as  promptly  as  possible,  probably  late  this  summer.  , 

Efforts  have  been  continued  to  the  end  of  improving  and  maintaining  in  tiM  best 
possible  condition  all  park  structures  and  grounds. 

EQUIPMBNT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Some  of  the  deficiencies  in  park  equipment  were  remedied  during  the  year.  Two  sew 
horses  and  a  new  engine  for  the  wood  saw  were  purchased.  Four  motor  cycles  were 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  War  Department.  Six  new  tents  were  bought  A  new 
seven-passenger  car  of  satisfactory  1023  model  was  obtained  to  tak*»  the  iflace  of  tbe 
old  seven-passenger  car  which  had  become  practically  useless.  During  the  winter  aid 
spring  all  the  machinery  and  equipment  was  overhauled,  painted,  and  put  in  genetiUy 
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I   good  condition.    A  tractor,  mach  needed  for  road  maintenance  and  other  work,  has  been 
•ecnred.    Some  mach  needed  equipment  for  the  office,  such  as  a  safe,  mimeograph,  ana  a 

!  -transit,  have  been  bought. 

The  information  room  in  the  administration  building  has  been  further  improved  by 
the  installation  of  some  bookcases,  specimen  cases,  ana  a  change  or  reconstruction  of 
the  desk.  In  the  spring  of  1922  Mrs.  Crosby  Initiated  the  effort  to  acquire  a  collection 
of  books  of  reference  and  worthwhile  Action,  which  would  be  aporeclated  by  yisitors 
interested  In  the  history  and  records  of  the  park  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  by 
tbe  general  community  in  search  of  both  information  and  entertainment.  A  yery  grati- 
fying response  to  the  efforts  has  been  received.  Over  300  books  have  been  donated  to  the 
Itttle  library.  A  considerable  number  of  geological  specimens  have  been  acquired  to  fill 
the  specimen  cases. 

Mrs.  Crosby  has  persistently  Interested  herself  in  the  collection  of  books,  specimens, 
etc.  She  has  personally  collected  over  66  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  park  for  mount- 
ing and  display  In  the  Information  room  ana  has  given  such  colored  plates  of  the  native 
birds  as  she  could  obtain  for  display  there. 

The  collection  of  specimen  photographs,  typical  of  the  othor  national  parks  and  for 
display  in  the  information  room  in  an  interesting  frieze,  has  been  attempted  with  some 
success,  and  the  results  add  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  room.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  a  frame  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  colored 
prints  of  the  birds,  flowers,  etc.,  indigenous  to  this  park.  Some  exoellt^nt  casps,  benches, 
and  two  tables  fbr  this  room  were  also  built.  On  the  larger  table  is  displayed  si 
topographical  map  of  Grand  Canyon  Natlonnl  Park  under  a  sheet  of  glass.  This  map  waa 
corrected  to  date  and  colored  to  show  the  geology  in  n  most  creditable  manner.  It 
furnishes  an  exhibit  of  the  greatest  IntereKt  to  visitors  ai:d  of  large  value  in  the 
determination  of  many  questions  that  arise  almo<»t  dally.  The  information  room  is 
oonttantly  attended  by  a  ranger  or  other  attendant  and  seems  to  be  greatly  appred- 
tted  by  visitors  to  the  park. 

Public  Camp  Grounds. 

Tlie  public  camp  grounds  have  been  further  enlarged  and  improved.  Fourteen  new 
fireplaces  have  been  built,  three  new  privies  have  been  erected,  on  plans  furnished  by 
tbe  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  grounds  near  headquarters, 
while  two  more  have  been  erected  at  our  c*amp  grounds  near  Rowe  Well  ranger  station. 
Bvery  effort  has  been  made,  with  gratifying  ouccpss,  to  keep  the  public  camp  grounds 
in  presentable  and  satisfactory  condition  at  all  times. 

Cbmbtbrt. 

In  the  past  several  Interments  have  been  made  in  a  suitable  location  on  park  property 
not  far  from  headquarters.  Among  them  were  Capt.  John  Hance.  one  of  the  original 
settlers  and  perhaps  the  most  noted' of  nil  the  old  guides  in  this  park.  Another  was 
Bobert  Bingham,  a  forest  ranger  here.  These  graves  have  been  unprotected  from  cattle 
and  existing  conditions  seemed  to  contribute  to  their  neglect 

In  a  community  such  as  this  the  provision  of  a  decent  cemetery  by  the  authorities  in 
diarge  seemed  only  proper.  The  plat  of  ground  referred  to  was  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  landscape  architect  of  thn  service  and  with  his  nsslntance  has  been 
platted  oat.  A  suitable  fence  around  It  has  been  erected  nnd  the  protected  nren  suitably 
provided  with  roads  and  paths.  There  are  now  nine  graves  in  the  area,  which  latter 
has  been  divided  into  287  lots  suitably  apportioned  to  proper  units. 

Roads. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road  has  been  all  that  was  permissible  within 
tbe  decreased  appropriation.  The  other  roads  of  the  park  which  are  unsurfaced  have 
been  kept  in  excellent  condition-  during  the  open  fieason  by  maintenance  forces.  Funds 
available  permitted  no  relocations  nor  material  improvements.  However,  some  improve- 
ments were  made  through  the  operations  of  the  maintenance  forces.  Under  tbe  pro- 
visions of  tbe  1924  appropriation  act  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  resurfacing 
of  the  Hermit  Rim  Road  and  the  work  has  been  begun. 

TnAii.s. 

The  traJls  have  been  maintained  in  excellent  condition,  and  some  considerable  improve- 
ments made  in  the  Tonto  and  Kaibnb  TrnllM.  although  much  remains  to  be  done  when 
fdrther  funds  shall  become  available  for  thin  work.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the 
flsrther  improvements  needed  will  be  performed  in  the  fall  of  1923. 

Bbidgb. 

Tbe  Kalbab  Bridge  has  been  maintained  in  good  condition  and  some  minor  though 
am>reciable  Improvements  made  to  the  approaciies. 

On  April  80,  1928,  a  sudden  and  terrlflc  gale  swept  up  the  river  gorge  and  nearly 
wrecked  this  bridge  in  a  few  momen^.  Prompt  action  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
Bolton,  together  with  generous  assistance  from  United  States  Geological  Survey  Qauging 
Station  Keeper  J.  W.  Johnson,  who  was  on  the  spot,  enabled  the  saving  of  the  bridge 
sBd  Its  prompt  restoration. 

Paths. 

The  paths  on  the  rim  near  Grand  Canyon  have  been  kept  in  good  condition.  The  new 
Ibotpato  ftom  Brisht  Angel  Cottages  to  Powell  Monument  built  last  year  has  been  much 
Mppted^t^A  by  visitors.  It  furnishes  some  of  the  most  spectacular  and  Interesting  views 
ftom  the  south  rim. 
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Bridlb  Pathb. 

Two  new  bridle  paths  were  built  during  the  past  year.  One  which  ayolds  e&tlnly 
the  roadways  used  by  automobUiiits  and  which  at  the  same  time  furnishes  exeellat 
footing  for  horses  has  been  built  from  El  Tovar  corrai  to  Yavapai  Point.  The  other, 
located  with  the  same  objects  in  mind,  has  been  built  from  near  Bright  Angel  Etota 
through  the  woods  to  Sentinel  Point,  and  thence  along  the  Hermit  Rim  Road  to  Hermlti 
Rest.    The  total  length  of  these  two  paths  is  81  miles. 

Sbwbrs  and  Watbb  Supply. 

Some  minor  extensions  of  the  sewers  in  the  service  area  have  been  made,  but  only 
as  necessary.  Some  small  additions  needed  in  the  water  supply  system  haye  been  pot 
in  and  some  rearrangements  have  been  made  for  tbis  improvement. 

Signs. 

Late  in  June,  1922,  an  order  was  placed  with  the  approved  contractors  for  metil 
signs  according  to  standard  designs  and  with  suitable  lettering  for  points  in  this  paiL 
These  signs  were  received  in  January  and  most  of  them  have  been  erected  and  are 
now  in  place  on  both  the  north  and  south  rims,  where  they  are  proving  of  great 
advantage  to  visitors. 

Tblwhonb  Sybtbm. 

The  telephone  system  has  been  maintained  in  satisfactory  condition.  Its  extensiob 
to  the  north  rim  last  season  has  proved  of  inestimable  value.  Some  further  extensions 
are  now  being  planned  for,  such  as  a  line  from  the  north  rim  ranger  station  out  to 
Bright  Angel  Point  and  a  line  connecting  with  the  north  Hm  line  at  Indian  Gardens  asd 
thence  westerly  to  Hermit  Camp.    These  will  probably  be  made  this  coming  fall. 

NoBTH  Rim. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1028  It  was  provided  that  "m 
expenditure  shall  be  made  *.  *  *  for  maintenance  or  construction  of  physical  im- 
provements on  the  north  rim.'*  Consequently,  while  the  "  administration  and  protectkm  " 
tonctions  of  the  service  were  performed  there  during  the  open  season — June  to  October, 
1922 — it  was  not  possible  to  meet  the  many  demands  or  needs  there  for  physical  work. 
The  adnUnistration  and  protection  forces  performed  so  far  as  they  were  able  what  wu 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  park  interests.  Otherwise  the  accon- 
plishment  of  results  was  postponed  to  comply  with  the  act. 

PuBuc  Utilitibs  and  Park  Opbratorb. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pee  Railway  Co.  and  the  Fred  Harvey  Co.  orginlii.- 
tions  have  continued  to  meet  the  demands  on  them  satisfBctorily  and,  in  fact,  to  keep 
somewhat  in  advance  of  them,  as  is  their  custom.  The  physical  operations  of  both  tbeK 
companies,  as  well  as  those  of  the  park  service  itself  here,  have  been  delayed  somewktt 
by  the  necessity  for  awaiting  the  nnal  developments  in  the  matter  of  the  estaUlshment 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  all  developments  on  the  south  rim.  The  matter  of  tliii 
plan  was  referred  to  in  last  years*  report.  While  considerable  progress  has  undoubtedly 
been  made  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  state  definite  conclusions. 

The  general  store  operated  in  this  park  by  the  Babbitt  Bros.  Trading  Co.  eooeet- 
sionaires  has  been  much  Improved  the  past  year  and  now  Is  operating  fairly  satlsfia^ 
torily  to  all  concerned.  Considerable  further  improvement  in  it  is  needed  and  will  oa- 
doubtedly  be  made  as  soon  as  some  questions  concerning  its  final  location  and  recoa- 
structlon  with  proper  storage  and  other  facilities  can  be  settled.  These  questions  de- 
pend on  the  solution  of  the  general  plan  above  referred  to. 

FOBBST  FiBXS. 

No  serious  fires  have  occurred  In  the  park  the  past  year.  Our  patrola  have  beea 
regularly  maintained.  A  few  small  fires  have  been  discovered  and  extinguished  by  tbe 
rangers  or  others  before  much  damage  occurred. 

Wild  Animals,  Bibdb,  and  Fibh. 

Wild  life  in  the  park  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  under  the  protection  aiforded  it  by 
the  service.  Birds  and  rabbits  are  more  numerous  and  seem  tamer.  Deer  have  tees 
much  more  in  evidence  recently.  Two  small  tanks  or  drinking  places  for  them  were 
constructed  last  year,  and  it  seems  as  though  they  bad  helped  somewhat  to  increase  tbe 
number  of  deer  seen  by  visitors  to  this  park. 

.  Arrangements  have  been  made  through  the  State  fish  and  game  commissioner  to  seenrs 
a  supply  of  trout  for  planting  In  Bright  Angel  Creek  this  summer  or  fall. 

Pbbdatobt  Animals. 

In  October,  1922.  John  B.  Tooker  was  appointed  predatory  animal  killer,  temporuy. 
and  during  the  winter  of  1922-23  he  rendered  excellent  service  toward  the  eod  oC 
destroying  predatory  animals  that  would  otherwise  prey  on  the  deer,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
etc.,  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  on  the  south  rim  of  this  park.  The  records  show 
his  destruction  of  predatory  animals  to  have  been  as  follows:  82  coyotes,  14  bobctts, 
and  1  cougar. 

Our  rangers  on  the  north  rim  report  that  this  summer  (1923)  the  kHUng  of  deer 
there  by  cougars  is  more  in  evidence  than  heretofore.  The  farther  protection  of  tbe 
deer  is  now  under  consideration. 
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F&owns  AKD  Tubs. 

Flowers  In  the  park  below  the  rimg  of  the  canyon  are  extremely  Taried  and  beautiful 
in  their  sneceaslTe  aeasonst  but  flowers  on  the  rims  are  much  scarcer  than  they  should 
be  because  of  the  cattle  grasing.  Were  the  latter  abolished  few  parks  would  outdo  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Its  floral  display. 

Gim. 

In  the  sprinr  of  1022  Mr.  George  S.  Crosby,  a  visitor  to  this  park,  observing  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  old  scenic  locators  on  the  rim  near  El  Tovar  and  the  Hopl 
House,  expressed  a  desire  to  replace  them  by  suitable  bronae  instruments  to  be  built  by 
himself  on  designs  of  his  daughter.  Miss  H.  Crosby.  His  generous  offer  was  gladly 
accepted  and  one  of  the  locators  has  already  been  received  and  installed  on  a  suitable 
nibble  foundation  in  front  of  Bl  Tovar  Hotel.  The  other  is  expected  to  be  received  and 
installed  shortly.  These  locators  enable  the  visitors  to  find  the  various  points  of  interest 
in  the  canyon  and  are  sreatly  appreciated. 

Doctor  Fewkes,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Dthnology,  Smithsonian  Institute,  at  the  request 
of  the  superintendent,  has  most  generously  sent  a  valuable  collection  of  publications. 
Including  his  own  authoritative  works,  for  the  reference  library  in  the  information 
bureau. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bass,  the  oldest  resident  in  this  vicinity,  has  given  a  valuable  collection 
of  geological  specimens  for  the  display  cases. 

Mr.  BUswortn  Kolb  has  given  some  valuable  photographs  to  the  information  bureau. 


Generous  donations  of  books  have  been  made  to  our  reference  library  by  park  visitors, 
among  them  being  Mr.  J.  W.  Hiltman,  Mr.  0.  K.  George,  Mr.  J.  D.  Ripley,  Miss  C.  A, 
Avery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Ayer,  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Kolb. 


Rico  U  UBNDATION  8. 

S%<id1tHf9, — A  suitable  building  is  needed  for  the  housing  of  the  ranger  force.  These 
men  are  picked  men  and  their  work  requires  that  they  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition and  spirit.  The  morale  of  the  ranger  force  should  furnish  an  example  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  park  forces.  At  present  they  are  unsuitably  housed  and  in  quarters  better 
suited  and  much  needed  for  others.  A  separate  building  suitably  located  should  be  pro- 
vided as  ranger  quarters,  and  an  estimate  to  cover  the  erection  of  such  a  building  is 
Included  in  tne  estimates  for  1025. 

Moods  and  trails. — Road  improvements  on  a  large  scale  and  of  a  durable  nature  are 
badhr  needed  in  this  park.  A  special  estimate  with  recommendations  has  been  submitted 
in  this  connection.  New  trails  and  the  material  improvement  of  the  old  ones  are  needed. 
The  present  Kalbab  Trail  from  Phantom  Ranch  to  Altar  Falls  and  the  north  rim  should 
be  relocated  and  in  many  portions  entirely  rebuilt.  A  new  trail  from  the  south  rim  into 
the  canyon,  which  will  enable  access  to  be  had  to  Phantom  Ranch  in  less  time  than  now 
required  and  in  a  way  similar  to  the  connection  between  Headquarters  and  H^mit  Camp, 
should  be  built  In  the  near  future. 

lAQhting, — ^At  present  the  electric  current  used  in  the  park  work  is  supplied  from  the 
steam  seneratlng  station  of  the  railway  company.  Its  cost  is  high  (80  cents  per 
kflowatt-honr),  largely  due  to  the  high  cost  of  water  here.  The  generating  plant  is 
reported  to  be  overloaded  already,  and  the  demands  of  the  railway  company  itself  are  In- 
(creasing  on  it.  It  is  understood  that  a  limitation  to  the  supply  for  park  use  is  immi- 
nent, even  if  this  source  of  supply  is  not  eventually  denied.  Ox)  reduce,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  current  to  enable  a  larger  use  of  it  for  service  and  public  benefit  (such  for  in- 
stance as  lights  in  the  privies  of  the  public  camp  grounds)  and  to  enable  the  service 
to  have  the  numerous  advantages  of  its  own  electric  plant  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  a  suitable  explosion-engine  generating  station  be  provided  for  the  park  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  current  to  us  would  be  cut 
to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  our  present  figures,  besides  giving  us  the  other  advantages  men- 
tioned, and  that  such  a  properly  desisted  plant  would  readily  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time. 

HOSPXTALu 

Under  the  present  arrangements,  which  seem  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  yet  entered 
Into  for  providing  necessary  medical  attendance  to  the  visitors  to  the  park,  the  perma- 
nent employees,  and  the  residents  of  this  community  a  staff  surgeon  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  is  detailed  here  as  resident  physician.  Under  the  arrangements  made  the  park 
service  is  under  no  expense  for  any  part  of  the  salary  Involved,  but  in  return  for  free 
medical  attendance  to  park  service  employees  the  service  furnishes  the  physician  with 
living  quarters,  fuel,  water,  and  light. 

A  small  reception  room  in  the  living  quarters  has  been  made  available  as  anofllce, 
but  at  some  expense  of  comfort  or  some  inconvenience  in  the  living  quarters  themselves. 

A  suitable  doctor's  ofilce,  with  a  small  operating  room,  laboratory,  and  probably  space 
for  three  to  five  hospital  beds.  Is  needed  in  a  bulldlntr  suitably  designed  and  located  and 
probably  separate  from  the  living  quarters  of  the  resident  physician.  Accidents,  some  of 
them  fairly  serious,  or  cases  of  sudden  and  serious  illness  among  visitors  to  the  park  do 
occur,  and  at  present  there  is  no  suitable  place  in  which  these  cases  can  receive  proper 
attention.  The  hotel  people  have  been  extremely  thoughtful  and  generous  In  such  cases 
whenever  appealed  to.  Some  cases,  however,  nave  to  be  rushed  to  Williams  or  Los 
Angeles  in  order  that  the  necessary  hospital  care  might  be  secured,  and  in  some  of  these 
latter  cases  the  delay  Incident  to  the  travel  involved  has  been  a  serious  matter  to  the 

Ktients.     The  prompt   provision  of  a   suitable   emergency   hospital  here   is   of   great 
portance. 

Fbncbs. 

Permits  for  graxlng  stock  on  park  lands  have  been  constantly  decreased,  and  there 
can  be  but  little  question  but  that  all  commercial  grazing  of  stock  on  this  park  should 
be  entirely  eliminated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  If  the  proper  protection  of  park 
property  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

Commercial  graslng  is  and  probably  will  be  continued  on  lands  contiguous  to  the  park 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  future.  The  practice  of  refusing  permits  for  grazing  on 
park  lands  while  permits  for  stock  grazing  on  adjacent  lands  are  being  Issued  simply 
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results  In  a  certain  amount  of  treipass  of  tho  stock  on  park  lands  at  certain  seasooi 

Xf  tbe  year.  Financial  adjustment  of  tbls  trespass  does  not  compensate  for  the  damage 
one.  To  prevent  the  trespass  by  physical  means  Is  necessary,  as  moral  and  legal  mesai 
do  not  seem  to  be  effecttve.  A  stock-proof  fence  should  separate  the  areas  off  tbe  paxk 
wblcb  Invite  grazing  from  any  other  graalnfr  areas,  and  such  fence  should  be  erected 
around  the  park  areas  wherever  it  may  be  round  necessary  because  of  the  presence  d 
HveBtock  and  any  tendencies  on  their  part  to  enter  the  park. 


MQeage. 


1922     I     Ifla 


Park  telephone  linet. 


'Hull  Tank  to  Headquarters,  via  Rowe  Well. 

Hull  Tank  to  Headquarters 

Rowe  Well  to  Headquarters 


Total,  main  line,  south  rim 

Branch ,1  chocking  station  to  Kirsch  Ranch. 

Branch,*  Hull  Tank  to  Berry's  Ranch 

Headquarters  to  north  rim  ranger  station . . . 


Total. 


Pari  roait. 

Grand  Canyon  to  Hermits  Rest 

Grand  Canyon  to  main  entrance  and  Yavapai  Point  Branch. 

Grand  Canyon  to  Bass  Camp  and  Havasiipai  Point 

Forks,  Bass  Camp  Road  to  Hilltop 

Main  entrance  to  i)esert  View 

Briglit  Angol  ranger  station  to  park  entrance  (north  rim) . . . . 


Total. 


ParktraiU. 


Hermit 

Tanton-Hermit  to  Indian  Gardens. 

Kalbah-Tip  Off  to  north  rim 

Ton  to-Indian  Gardens  to  Tip  Off. . 

Hill  Top  to  Supai 

Drippini;  Springs 


Total  in  canyon. 


Loop  to  Shoshone  Point  and  retiun . 

Rowe  AVoU  to  Hermit  Rest 

MoquICut-oflf 

Bridle  Path  to  Hermit  Rest 

Bridle  Path  to  Yavapai  Point 


Total,  south  rim. 


North  rim  ranger  station  to  Quaken  \sp 

Ouaken  ^Vsnto Powell  Plateau 

Kim  (head  Kaibab  Trail)  to  north  rim  ranger  station.. 

Rim  (head  Kaibab  Trail)  to  Pcrfnt  Imperial 

Branch,  Quaken  Asp  Trail  to  Point  Sublime 

Branch,  Quaken  Asp  Trail  to  Tiyo  Point 

North  rim  ranger  station  to  Tivo  Point 


Total,  north  rim 

Total  mileage  trails,  nortli  and  south  rims. 
Footpatht. 


Yavapai  Point. 
Sentinel  Point., 


Total  mileage,  footpaths. 


21.6 


ao.o  : 


57.6 


S.0 
7.0 

4ao 

15.0 

26.0 

3.0 


».0 


S.5 
16.0 
J7.0 

4.5 
l&O 


66.0 


l&O 
4.0 
4.0 
3.0 

ao 


26.0 


25.0 
15.0 
4.0 
5w0 

lao 

4.0 
6.0 


80.0 


>  Partly  privately  maintained. 

>  Privately  maintained. 
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Permits,  eontroett,  and  revenuet  therefrom. 


Term. 

For- 

Sheep 

Horses 

Corral 

* 

Revemie. 

Name. 

j      1922 

i      $25. 16 
i 

5.00 

1923 

19241 

Bcnklipad  A  Hftidfrson 

Jan.  1,  1928  to 
Dec.  31, 1923. 

do 

do 

S25. 16 
5.00 

$25.00 

Berry,  P.  D 

Biijim.. 

5.00 

Bngfpli*.  Martin. ,               ... 

do 

CatUe 

Horses 

200.00 

aoo.oo 



200.00 

7'P'^9Mi  w  Vauslin 

...do.. 

Kolb  Bros 

do 

Studio 

Horses 

School 

.      100.00 
1        12.50 

100.00 
12.50 

101).  00 

do 

10.00 

Board  of  trustees  (Ustrict  No.  4 

do 

Verkamp.  John 

Oriffln,W.  jr 

do : 

do 

Curio  store. 

Cattle 

Horse 

Land 

,      100.00 

110.00 

1.00 

100.00 

110.00 

1.00 

100.00 
110.00 

Binary  Xolb. ........... 

do 

1.00 

Boanf  of  supervisors j. 

.  .do 

W.R.  Hearst !....!.! 

do 

do 

Dmih  SlTiyella. . 

.  .do.... 

Corral -.- 

Oontraets. 
Babbitt  Bros.  Trading  Co 

20  years 

Store 

Hotels 

.      289.80 
1  8,600.00 

1 

1500.00 
15,000.00 

1500.00 

H»rvf  7  Co  ....  " 

do 

15,000.00 

t  Estimated. 
TohU  showing  temperature  and  predpUation  by  months  for  the  year  from  September  1, 192f,  to  August  SI,  19/3. 


Date. 

Temperature. 

Precipitation. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

64.10 
51.00 
35.50 
35.00 
35.33 
30.05 
34.50 
43.00 
55.02 
58.07 
60.00 
65.00 

Total. 

Snow. 

September,  1922 

86 
81 
63 
54 
63 
57 
55 
67 

42 
16 
10 
13 
05 
03 
09 
22 

1.28 
0.85 
1.81 
1.13 
1.07 
1.97 
1.84 
1.46 
0.06 
T. 
2.00 
3.58 

October,  im 

04.00 

November,  1922 

12.50 

Becnnber,  1932 

01.00 

'annary,  1923. .    .  .      „ 

07.00 

February,  1923^ 

19.00 

March,  ifca:;;:.. ..:.:::::.::::::::.....::: 

15.00 

AjjrU,1923 

05.00 

iiay,i9M.:;:::::: :::::::::::::::::::. :: 

'      83                  26 
90  ,                20 
93                  50 
87                   47 

Jtme.  1933 

July,  1928 

AngU8t,1923. 

Note.— In  a  study  of  these  tables  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  altitude  6,900  feet,  in  the  case  of  these 
rseords  taken  and  given  above,  and  the  resulting  thinness  and  dryness  of  the  atmosplierc,  render  the 
•endble  temperature  much  less  extreme  to  the  indi\idual  observer  than  the  instrument  record  indicates, 
i&d  far  less  appreciable  than  similar  temperatures  at  lower  or  moist  locations.  These  temperatures  were 
recorded  early  every  evening  between  6  and  6  p.  m. 

WSATBBB. 

Throughout  the  year  observations  and  reports  as  to  temperature,  wind,  sunshine,  etc., 
•re  made.    Weather  forecasts  are  posted  dally  for  the  information  of  park  visitors. 

Weather  conditions  for  the  year,  September  1,  1922,  to  August  3i,  1023,  are  shown 
in  the  following  summary : 

Average  dally  mean  maximum  temperature 01.  80 

Average  dally  mean  minimum  temperature 34.  60 

Average  dally  mean  temperature 48.  00 

Average  monthly  maximum  temperature 73.  03 

Average  monthly  minimum  temperature 22.07 

Total  preci^tatTon Inches 17.  65 

Total  snowfall do 63.  50 

Total  number  of  dear  days 216 

Total  number  of  cloudy  days 54 

Total  number  of  partly  doiidy  days 95 
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TULTSL    STATISTICS. 

AtUndanee  to  Orand  Canyon  NaUondl  Park  hv  train  and  aiUomMIe  from  Odober  /,  19U,  to  SettUw^SL 

IMS,  bp  monthM. 

Total  at- 
tendance. 

By  regular  and  special  trains. 

By  aatomohOa.          1 

Date  and  month. 

Regular. 

Special. 

Total. 

South 
rim. 

North 
rim. 

Total 

1022. 
October 

7,008 
8,077 
2;  608 

3,065 
8,737 
4,386 
6  801 
0,810 
18,684 
16,578 
14  588 
11,030 

3,727 
2,467 
2,482 

3,833 
3  640 
3,022 
3,088 
4,708 
8,076 
8,073 
7^431 
6,116 

470 
146 

4,107 
2,613 
2,482 

3,833 
3,737 
4  100 
4,443 
5,766 
10  408 
8,484 
7,787 
6,826 

3,625 
464 
25 

132 

SI 

^1 

November 

December 

1023. 
January . ,  

February 

07 
277 
455 
1,062 
1  432 
411 
356 
210 

March... 

187 
1,448 
4064 
7  860 
7,010 
5,885 
4;  264 

.2 

S.OH 

April 

May!;:::: :::::;:;:::::::::: 

JunA.  --...... . ,,„,.-,-- 

407 

1,075 
016 
450 

July 

August 

September 

Grand  total 

102,166 

50,368 

4,016 

64,274 

34,063 

2,020 

i    »'■" 

atatemeni  thowing  atitomobiU  tra 

vd  by  ataUt  to  Orand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz,, 
toaeptmbarSOjMS. 

from  October  1,  /Mii 

South  itm. 

North  rim. 

TotaL 

SUte. 

Antoou^ 

bn«. 

Pasan-  lAutomo- 
gOTB.         biles. 

Passen- 
gars. 

Aiitomo> 
bDes. 

gBfB. 

Alabama . 

8 

2,262 

74 

2,206 

676 

27 

33 

282 

6,888 

2,077 

81 

1 
18 

2 
71 

'4 

27 

7,u: 

Ariiona           . » 

Arkansas. -r .........  T-.T - 

California    

70 
11 

220 
31 

Colorado 

(VwinAntlniit                    . 

Delaware -•.- 

Florida                       

38 

483 

233 

267 

86 
02 
14 
10 
02 

250 
06 
13 

364 
0 

166 
23 
7 
63 

263 

216 
14 
16 

410 

425 
62 

220 
16 
7 
61 
37 

801 
20 
20 

17 

762 

1,511 

126 

160 

41 

33 

265 

801 

318 

33 

1,062 

46 

402 

66 

26 

168 

831 

636 

43 

47 

1,247 

1,488 

102 

648 

82 

25 

167 

115 

61 

88 

13 

10 

407 

237 

267 

485 

36 

02 

14 

10 

08 

266 

80 

13 

871 

12 

160 

38 

266 
221 

16 

18 
414 
426 

64 
228 

18 
7 

66 

87 
806 
548 

22 

i 

J 
S 

8 

J 

Georgia  

Tdftho , 

12 

14 

4 

40 
38 
.  0 

jUinois »rT t 

Indiana ...^--x- 

Iowa           

KanmSr- .,,,,,,,  ^-^,-- --.. 

8 

" 

Kontncky ......,...,t--t 

I/Miisiana                       t-^-- .---. 

Maine                 

Maryland 

Masnchusetts 

1 
6 
3 

1 
20 
16 

UirJiimn.. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

7 
3 
4 

10 

1 
4 
2 
5 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
3 
2 

16 
0 

15 

27 
2 

14 
4 

16 
8 
7 

11 
4 
6 

11 
8 

Montana       

Nebraska 



Nevada            

titiw  Hampshire ...............r.r-T-^T 

New  Jersey    ... 

New  Mexico 

885 

New  York                

6sa 

North  Carolina 

46 

Nnrtti  DAkntA.   .      

54 

Ohio  ..          

1,2» 

Oklahoma 

::;::::... 


l.4« 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina                       

19S 
«0 

40 
85 

South  Dakota 

5 

18 

ISS 

Tennessee                               ... 

lis 

Texas                     .............. 

7 

528 

2 

20 

2,sa 

Utah  .          

2.134 

Virginia 

68 
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SlaUmaU  fhomlmt  vmomMU  trawiH  bp  8taua  to  GrwnA 

to  Sepumber  90,  ir 


m  Nationdl  Parky  Ariz.  Jrom  October  1, 19i», 
ontlnued. 


South  rim. 

North  rim. 

Total. 

State. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Automo- 
biles. 

Passen- 
gers. 

VcnnoDt 

8 
100 
24 
87 
39 
22 
14 
6 
2 

33 

380 

89 

256 

108 

53 

35 

.    19 

6 

11 

fiO 

484 

8 

109 

24 

90 

46 

26 

14 

6 

2 

4 

30 

88 

Wflffhffiptnn  ,. 

9 

20 

800 

WMtVfr^filft  .      .                    

89 

8 

7 
4 

13 
23 
14 

269 

Vyaminr 

181 

Mirtot  dr  roimnbia . 

67 

Ointdii.... 

85 

Bavali 

19 

Fhnipnlne  Tffli^nilff 

6 

itodoS:.........:. 

11 

Motorcycles 

50 

fnrr^fmfmvi 

92 

586 

Total 

11,002 

34,963 

759 

2,929 

11,761 

37,893 

LAPAYBTTB  NATIONAL  PARK. 
QBOBcn  B.  DOBa^  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor.  Me. 

Lafiiyette  National  Park  haa  had  a  wonderful  year  in  the  larger  horizons  it  has  opened 
for  the  future.  Lands  of  importance  hare  been  secured  and  motor-road  constructloa 
started  on  a  splendid  scale.  This  has  all  beto  done  through  the  interest  the  park  idea — 
the  saying  of  a  great  landscape  for  the  people — ^has  aroused  and  the  contribution  from 
private  sources  which  has  followed  it 

THB  MOVKTAIN   BOAD. 

The  motor  road  now  built,  a  mile  in  length,  is  the  initial  portion  of  the  system 
approved  for  construction  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  July,  1922,  and  leads  to  a  splendid  point  of  view,  whence  the  road  to 
the  summit  of  Cadillac  Mountain — the  greatest  elevation  near  the  sea  on  our  Atlantic 
coast — will  spring,  for  whose  construction  appropriation  by  Congress  is  hoped  during 
the  coming  session. 

The  road  under  construction  does  not  end,  however,  at  this  point,  but  extends  on  to 
Babble  Pond,  9  picturesque  lake  fllling  the  wild  gorge  between  Cadillac  and  Pemetic 
Mountains,  whence  ultimately  it  will  turn  to  skirt  the  side  of  Pemetic  Mountain  to  the 
foot  of  Jordan  Pond,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  including  what  is  built. 

This  road,  boldly  traversing  steep  and  roclcy  mountainsides,  looks  down  on  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  lakes  in  eastern  North  America,  passes  across  the  outlet  of  a 
third,  and  through  fine  woods  of  sugar  maple,  beech,  and  yeflow  birch. 

It  is  a  costly  road,  involving  deep  blasting  over  large  portions  of  the  way,  and  is 
being  built  to  ^odure.  The  first  2  miles,  to  Bubble  Pond,  will  be  finished  for  next  season. 
The  remaining  portion  will  be  contributed  on  appropriation  by  the  Government  for  the 
road  to  the  mountain  summit,  which  rises  from  the  portion  now  constructed  and  to 
which  the  remaining  portion  of  the  contributed  road  will  give  access  from  the  south. 

When  the  road  to  the  mountain  summit  is  built,  there  will  be  nothing  like  it  in  our 
eastern  country  within  reach  of  motorists,  to  whom  in  great  numbers  It  will  be  a  boon 
of  the  first  magnitude.  This,  the  highest  and  most  massive,  is  the  only  mountain  in  the 
island  chain  up  which  a  road  is  contemplated ;  the  others  will  be  traversed  by  trails 
only  and  left  in  native  wlldness. 

^  BaiDLE  Paths. 

A  splendid  system  of  bridle  paths  and  roads  for  use  with  horses  is  also  being  con- 
structed in  the  section  to  the  west.  This,  similarly  to  the  motor  road,  traverses  in  some 
considerable  portion  of  its  course  bold  and  rocky  mountain  slopes,  whence  it  commands 
wide  views  over  the  ocean  and  over  the  Somes  Sound  Fiord  and  Bluehlll  Bay  to  the 
distant  Camden  Hills.  This  system,  the  cost  of  which  is  also  being  contributed,  will, 
when  complete,  be  over  20  miles  in  length  and  cover  representative  portions  of  the 
whole  park  landscape. 

Bntbancb  Boads. 

The  mountain  road  apart,  an  immediate  need  of  the  park  is  entrance  roads,  opening 
It  to  visitors.  No  roads  have  been  built  within  the  park  since  its  creation,  and  the  only 
access  to  it,  with  a  single  exception,  is  by  foot  from  the  public  highways.  SIxcellent 
approaches  can  be  obtained  and  surveys  nave  been  made.  As  soon  as  funds  become 
tvailable  they  will  be  built  and  the  gain  to  park  and  public  will  be  great. 

Footpaths. 

Footpaths  to  connect  the  mountain  trails  are  badly  needed  also.  The  mountain  trails, 
in  inheritance  from  generations  of  early  summer  vim  tors,  form  a  superb  but  disconnected 
•ystem,  originating  from  independent  centers  and  needing  to  be  now  bound  up  into  a 
eonaeeted  whole  centering  in  the  park. 
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FOUSTBT. 

Another  need  grarely  Important  to  the  future  is  that  of  forestry.  The  park 
thousands  of  acres  of  splendid  forest  land  on  which  young  and  older  woods  are  grov 
These,  if  preserved  from  flre  and  disease,  will  make  a  noble  forest  in  the  fatnte 
become  a  source  of  great  delight.  They  are  not  original  woods ;  all  such  were  luml 
generations  since  and  fires  followed  in  the  wake  of  lumbering.  The  present  growth 
dense  and  cumbered  with  dead  and  dying  trees,  caused  br  crowding.  It  needs  to  __ 
relieved  of  these,  and  lanes  should  be  opened  for  control.  The  present  condition  ] 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  and  the  safety  of  the  woods  depends  on  chance.  One  of  th 
most  beautiful  mountains  in  the  park  was  wrecked  three  years  ago  by  flre,  and  it 
be  many  years  before  its  former  beauty  can  be  regained. 

Motor  Camping. 

A  serious  problem  is  presented  by  the  rapid  increase  in  motor  camping.  People  con 
from  far  and  near  and  reasonably  count  on  exceptionally  attractive  camping  opportnnitie 
within  the  park.  These  can  be  given  but  not  without  cost.  The  very  pictnresqiieness  s 
the  land,  mountainous  and  rocky,  makes  it  difficult  to  adapt  to  motor  camping,  an 
added  to  this  are  the  necessities  of  water  supply,  sanitation,  and  control  and  th 
avoidance  of  disfigurement. 

RSSORT  TO  fHB  PARK. 

The  extent  of  resort  to  Lafayette  National  Park  depends  on  its  development  f» 
which  little  has  been  done  as  yet ;  yet  the  resort  Is  great.  Its  combination  of  land  an 
ocean,  of  mountains,  lakes,  and  woods  within  easily  traversed  distances  is  unique  am 
may  be  made  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  interest  to  innumerable  people. 

USV  OF  THS  OCBAN. 

The  use  of  the  ocean  as  a  recreational  feature  is  increasing  rapidly.  Motor  hoati 
now  used  by  every  fisherman  in  place  of  sail,  enable  excursions  to  islands  and  th 
neighboring  mainland  shores  to  be  made  with  equal  certainty  to  trips  on  la^d,  and  tti 
experience  is  novel,  with  elements  of  great  delight.  ^ 

BOADB  LBADINO  to  TBI  PARS. 

Large  sums  are  being  spent  bv  the  State  and  towns  on  roads  leading  to  the  park  aa^ 
on  roads  affording  excursions  from  it  within  the  distance  of  a  day  or  half  a  day  tn 
Mount  Katahdin  or  St.  Andrews  by  the  Sea,  to  Castine,  beantifully  situated  on  Peoob 
scot  B£^y,  to  nearer  features  of  great  natural  interest 

Gbolooical  and  Othbr  PApma. 

The  park  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  geological  study  during  the  pa«t  mxmm 
and  papers  of  Importance  are  being  written  on  it     The  soil  also  has  been  stadled 
relation  to  the  forest  growth,  and  a  report  upon  this  is  now  in  preparation.    A  no  _ 
attractive  paper,  with  illustration,  written  by  B.  C.  Shels^.  of  the  Geological  SvrvQi 
was  publisned  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Mentor  under  the  title  of  "The  Bnchi^ 

Isle:  Lafayette  National  Park."     And  steadily  the  park  is  coming  into  its  own ^ 

unique  possession  of  the  people,  occupying  the  grandest,  the  most  beaatlfat  and  Interest 
ing  spot  on  our  Atlantic  coast. 

ZiON  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Waltbr  Bussch,  Acting  Superintendent  Sprlngdale,  Utah.' 

GllVBRAL    StATBMBNT. 

Zion  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  November  10,  1910.  A  portion  c 
the  area  was  originally  Bet  aside  as  a  national  monument  by  presidential  procbunatio 
July  31,  1009,  under  the  name  "  Mukuntuweap.*'  The  monument  area  was  enlarged  r 
presidential  proclamation  March  18,  1018,  and  named  "  Zion,"  the  name  given  t 
canyon  by  the  earliest  settlers.  The  park  contains  approximately  120  square  mfles,  . 
76,^00  acres,  and  is  located  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Utah.  It  Is  reached  by 
motor  stage  from  Cedar  City,  nearest  rail  connection,  and  hv  private  motor  over  " 
Arrowhead  Trail,  an  all-year  route  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

Administration. 

The  park  is  In  charge  of  the  acting  superintendent  who  is  aided  by  a  derk,  ORt 

permanent  and  one  temporary  ranger. 

Wbathbr  Conditionb. 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  mild.  A  late  cool  spring  attended  with  showers  did 
much  to  Improve  range  conditions.  During  July  and  August  some  heavy  rains  fdl,  b«t 
did  not  result  In  any  serious  damage  to  roads  within  the  park.  On  the  80th  of  July  s 
cloud-burst  below  the  park,  washed  out  some  bridges  and  cntverts  on  tiie  approach  read, 
and  stopped  all  travel  to  or  from  the  park  for  48  nours. 

Roads  Within  tbb  Park. 

The  8  miles  of  road  within  the  park  have  been  maintained  In  good  condition  with 
less  expense  than  for  some  years.  The  high  banks  In  many  places  have  almost  ceased 
to  slide.  Seven  I-beams  have  been  purchased  and  are  now  on  the  ground  Cor  the  rsooA- 
structlon  of  the  ZIon  Biver  bridge. 
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Roads  Jjuvivq  to  thb  Park. 

The  State  of  Utah,  with  the  asslBtance  of  WaBblDgton  Coonty*  maintained  a  convict 
tffflp  for  several  monthg  upon  the  road  along  the  Virgin  River.  They  widened  the 
roadway  in  many  places  and  kept  the  worst  part  of  the  road  in  contlnnal  repair  daring 
the  height  of  the  tourist  season.  The  old  dangerous  crossing  at  North  Creek  has  been 
eliminated  and  an  overhead  truss  steel  bridge  built.  The  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
Ctlifomia  has  signified  their  intention  to  place  some  large  signs  at  the  junction  of  the 
Uon  Park  Highway  with  the  county  road  near  Hurricane  and  also  at  the  Junction  of 
the  highway  with  the  Arrowhead  Trail  near  Echo  Farm. 

Tbails. 

The  26  miles  of  trail  have  been  kept  in  fair  condition  for  travel  and  have  proven 
popular  with  visitors. 

Buildings. 

The  Utah  Parks  Co.,  under  a  franchise  granted  It  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  proceeding  with  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  hotel.  This  building  will  be  unique 
hi  many  respects  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  designed  hotel  In  the  entire  national  park 
lystem.  The  lumber  is  being  taken  from  the  east  rim  and  lowered  to  the  floor  oi  the 
eanyon  by  means  of  the  6,000-foot  tram  on  Cable  Mountain. 

Camp  Grounds. 

The  public  camp  grounds  have  be^n  enlarged  and  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
nnitatfon.  Two  shower  baths  are  in  course  of  construction  and  will  prove  of  much 
lieneflt  to  travelers. 

Wild  Animal  and  Bird  Lira. 

Deer  are  becoming  numerous  and  are  often  seen  by  tourists  ftom  the  roads  and  trails. 
The  grass  and  underbrush  which  they  feed  upon  has  been  excellent  during  the  present 
•eison,  and  generally  they  are  in  good  condition.  The  grey  squirrels  are  numerous,  and 
until  they  are  exterminated  they  will  be  a  menace  to  bird  life.  They  destroy  the  eggs  in 
tbe  nests  and  drive  the  birds  away. 

INSBCT  AND  PLANT  PBSTS. 

As  soon  as  the  boxelder  and  ash  trees  begin  to  leaf  in  the  spring  they  are  attacked  by 
large  numbers  of  a  little  red  bug  known  locally  as  "  the  boxelder  bug."  At  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year  the  brown  caterpillar  also  appear  In  large  numbers  and  destroy 
nearly  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Through  advice  received  from  tbe  Bureau  of  Bn- 
tomoiogv  we  were  enabled  to  destroy  large  numbers  of  botb  insects  this  year  and  will  be 
prepared  to  combat  them  if  they  make  their  appearance  next  season. 

CLIIT  DWBLLINGS. 

In  October,  1922,  a  new  group  of  cliff  dwellings  was  discovered.  The  buildings  are  of 
tbe  two-storv  type  and  are  In  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Due  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  giant  bluflb  above,  the  rough  timbers,  thatched  with  rushes  and 
plastered  with  clay,  whlcb  compose  the  roofs  of  tbe  houses,  are  in  perfect  condition. 
While  the  group  is  relatively  small,  it  is  pronounced  by  students  of  such  things  to  be 
among  the  best  preserved  specimens  of  aboriginal  life. 

RBCOM  MBNDATION  8. 

The  ranker  force  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  park.  Sheep  and  cattle  trespass 
on  park  lands  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  least  two  permanent  men  should  be 
tmployed,  with  assistants  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  for  patrol  and  protec- 
tion work. 

A  sprinkling  wagon  should  be  purchased  so  that  roads  within  the  park  could  be 
tDrinkled  during  the  dry  season,  preventing  the  increasing  travel  from  cutting  the  cap- 
ping to  pioces.  At  the  present  time  no  method  of  sheltering  the  equipment  is  available. 
Tracks  and  tools  of  all  kinds  are  kept  in  the  open  near  the  checking  station,  and  a  build- 
hig  suitable  for  storage  purposes  should  be  constructed  at  once.  Funds  should  be  provided 
for  the  development  of  a  system  of  trails  to  the  various  points  of  interest  In  the  parjc. 

Tbavsl. 

Tbi&  greatly  Increased  travel  to  the  park  this  year  is  gratlfjring,  and  the  efforts  of  both 
State  and  county  officials  in  maintaining  the  roads  leading  to  the  park  are  worthy  of 
recognition  by  the  park  service. 

On  June  27  our  iatp  Prenldont  and  Mrs.  Harding  and  party  visited  the  park.  This 
was  an  outstanding  event  not  only  In  the  history  of  this  park  but  of  this  section  of 
Utah,  and  the  news  of  the  President's  denth  was  received  with  profound  sorrow.  Space 
wiU  not  permit  of  a  detailed  list  of  the  many  notable  men  and  women  who  have  visited 
tbe  park  the  past  year.  Many  classes  from  schools  of  higher  learning  paid  the  park  a 
visit  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
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VitUort  to  Zton  National  Park,  $eawn  9f  1998,  tUudjUd  bf  Statet  and  couniria. 
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Total 

1,446 

5,591 

257             9» 

Total  number  of  visitors,  6,408. 

CASA  QRANDB  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Fbank  Pinklct,  CuBtodlan,  Blackwater,  Aria. 

The  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  is  located  In  the  south  central  part  of  ArlMoa 
about  midway  between  Phoenix  and  Tuscon  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,422  feet 

The  Casa  Grande  or  "  Great  House  "  ruin  was  first  seen  by  European  eyes,  so  far  i* 
our  records  show,  when  Padre  Kino  visited  it  and  gave  It  its  name  in  1694,  It  is  ^ 
only  ruin  of  Its  type  now  left  in  the  United  States.  This  monument,  then,  mayj; 
considered  one  of  first  importance  in  the  scheme  of  the  National  Park  Serrioe  for  tM 
preservation  of  American  antiquities. 

Visitors  should  try  to  reach  the  monument  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  sprinx  months,  tt 
the  summer  temperatures,  ranging  from  100*'  to  114'',  are  too  high  for  one  to  wp 
much  pleasure  from  the  walk  of  a  mile  or  more  which  is  required  to  examine  all  tat 
plans  of  the  buildings. 
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The  prehistoric  ciTiliiatioii  which  built  these  ruins  must  haye  settled  in  the  yalley 
sooM  IJOO  to  2,000  years  ago.  •  The  earlier  parts  of  the  ylUace  which  we  now  hare 
nncoyered  on  the  monument  must  be  not  less  than  1.400  years  old,  and  the  Casa  Qrande 
Itself  must  haye  been  erected  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  Columbus  dis* 
ooyered  America* 

The  builders  had  no  metallic  implements  and  there  were  no  pack  or  draft  animals 
on  the  continent,  yet  they  llyed  for  a  thousand  or  more  years  in  yillages  scattered 
throufithout  the  Qila  Yalley  by  cultlyating  the  soil  and  raisins  crops. 

That  they  had  enemies  who  harassed  them  is  shown  by  the  f^ct  that  they  had  walls 
for  defense  around  their  pueblos  or  comnoonds.  These  enemies  in  the  end  probably  icrew 
strong  enough  to  make  farming  unprofitable  and  the  inhabitants  departed,  a  few  here 
and  a  few  there,  gradually  being  assimilated  by  other  tribes  in  the  Southwest  and  losing 
their  racial  characteristics. 

During  the  past  year  no  protection  or  restoration  work  could  be  undertaken,  due  to 
a  lack  of  funds  in  the  appropriation  for  the  protection  of  national  monuments. 

A  collection  of  tlie  arafacts  of  the  ancient  people  has  been  started  in  the  new  museum 
bpildlng  which  was  erected  at  this  monument  last  year,  and  ylsitors  have  expressed  I3[reat 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  see  and  examine  these  artifacts  so  close  to  the  place  of  origin. 
The  information  and  instruction  which  can  be  glyen  with  eyen  a  small  collection  is 
surprising  and  as  the  years  pass  and  the  collection  Is  enlarged  it  will  add  to  the 
louMrtance  of  the  monument  and  be  a  large  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  ylsitors. 

During  the  coming  year  no  funds  will  be  ayallable  for  repair  or  restoration  work. 

The  number  of  yisitors  in  1023  was  6,787,  coming  in  2,498  autos. 

MONTBZUMA  CASTLE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 
Mabtin  If.  Jackson,  Custodian,  Camp  Yerde,  Ariz. 

Montesnma  Castle  National  Monument  is  located  in  Yayapai  County,  Arls.,  8  miles 
north  of  Camp  Yerde,  a  small  town  on  the  Yerde  Riyer,  where  camp  and  automobile 
tnpplies  may  be  obtained. 

The  castle  can  be  reached  by  three  different  routes — from  Prescott,  yia  Jerome,  Clark- 
dale,  Cottonwood,  and  Camp  verde;  from  Flagstaff,  yia  Mormon  Lake.  Stonemans  Lake, 
and  Montesuma  Well;  and  from  Phoenix,  yia  Humbolt,  Dewey,  and  Camp  Yerde. 

Montesuma  Castle  is  the  largest,  most  interesting,  and  well  preseryed  of  all  the  cliff 
dwellings  of  Ariaona.  It  is  bmlt  in  a  niche  or  recess  in  a  perpendicular  cliff,  approxi- 
mately 150  feet  high,  the  castle  occupying  about  40  feet  of  this,  while  oyer  it  is  a  80- 
foot  ledge  of  solid  rock,  which  has  prote^ed  the  building  for  many  years,  or,  perhaps, 
many  centuries,  for  no  one  knows  the  age  of  Montezuma  Castle.  No  doubt  those  people 
of  long  ago  felt  that  the  gods  had  been  y&rj  kind  in  preparing  such  a  place  in  which 
they  might  build  their  home  and  a  fortress  as  well,  for  it  is  wonderfully  protected  from 
any  enemies  they  might  haye  had. 

Howeyer,  during  the  long  period  of  time  this  building  has  stood  the  elements  haye 
gotten  in  their  work  on  the  outside  wall,  which  is  not  as  completely  shielded  by  the 
OTerhanging  cliff  as  are  the  waUs  further  back,  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preseryation. 
The  wasting  and  wearing  away  of  the  mud  in  this  front  wall  caused  a  part  of  it  to  fall, 
taking  with  it  the  roof  and  greatly  damaging  the  floors  of  the  outer  rooms,  flye  or  six 
of  them  beinir  greatly  in  need  of  repair. 

During  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $800  was  expended  at  this  monument  in  underpinning 
a  part  of  the  front  wall,  restoring  parts  of  noors  and  walls  that  had  been  seriously 
damaired  by  the  eyer-frequent  yandal,  and  In  cleaning  the  debris  from  the  floors  of  au 
the  rooms. 

The  deaninr  of  the  rooms  made  them  more  inyltlng  to  yisitors,  less  tempting  to 
yandals.  and  also  disclosed  some  yery  interesting  relics  which  were  yery  carefully 
remoyed  to  the  home  of  the  custodian,  1  mile  south  of  the  castle,  where  they  may 
be  seen  by  interested  yisitors  until  such  a  time  as  the  National  Park  Seryice  .makes  other 
arrangements  for  their  care  and  protection. 

Yavapai  County  has  at  present  a  rond  under  construction  reaching:  from  the  approach 
highway  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  directly  in  front  of  Montezuma  Ckfltle.  This  road  is 
to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year  1024  and  will  enable  visitors  to  take  advantage 
of  the  abundance  of  shade  and  water  throughout  the  year. 

Any  funds  that  may  be  available  for  this  monument  another  year  should  be  used 
in  the  continuation  of  the  repair  work  that  was  started  this  year.  The  front  wall 
should,  if  possible,  be  preserved,  for  if  it  should  fall  it  would  detract  greatly  from  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  monument    The  yisitors  for  the  year  numbered  7,400. 

EL  MORRO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

TSivos  Z.  VooT,  Custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mox. 

The  travel  entering  the  monument  from  the  east  has  always  been  very  limited,  be- 
CAUse  of  the  fact  that  the  approach  road  passes  through  an  unsettled  country  with 
many  side  roads,  used  by  sheepmen,  which  have  proved  very  confusing  to  the  stranger 
who  wisbed  to  pass  through  to  the  points  of  interest.  The  road  goes  through  20  miles  of 
lovely  pine  forests  and  along  a  rough  and  rugged  and,  as  yet,  a  somewhat  unexplored 
lava  bed. 

During  the  pest  winter  the  Commercial  CInb  of  Ramah,  in  cooperation  with  the 
custodian  and  some  of  the  merchants  nt  Ramnh  and  Grants,  has  placed  metal  highway 
signs  all  along  this  route  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  can  be  lost  and  so  the  most 
inexperienced  traveler  can  find  his  way  through  the  pines  to  Bl  Morro  and  on  to  Zuni 
and  other  places  off  the  beaten  path.  At  Grants,  where  the  road  leaves  the  National  Old 
Trails  Highway,  large  display  signs,  telling  of  El  Morro  National  Monument  and  Zuni, 
were  plaoed  in  front  of  the  post  ofllce  and  garages.  This  road  posting  and  advertising 
has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  travel  through  this  way,  and  many  cars  fronuthe  West,  enter- 
ing from  Zuni  and  Gallup,  have,  after  seeing  the  historical  points  af  El  Morro,  con- 
tinued east  over  this  road  to  Grants.  Acoma,  Lagnna,  and  Albuquerque. 

The  annual  travel  figures  average  well  with  other  years  and  would  have  greatly  passed 
previous  records  but  for  an  unusually  rainy  summer,  which  has  somewhat  curtailed 
travel.     The  estimated  number  of  visitors  for  the  year  is  2,500  persona. 
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A  xnmber  of  new  discoyeries  have  been  made  during  the  year,  wbich  sbonld 
noted.  In  the  monnment  groundSr  on  the  north  side  sot  far  from  the  west  fence,  the 
is  a  tnnnel  formed  by  a  great  slab  of  rock  which  leans  against  the  main  cliff,  wltftl 
this  tunnel,  thns  roughly  formed,  there  have  been  found  some  Indian  pictographs  w[^ 
had  never  been  noted  before.  They  cover  4  or  5  square  yards  and  are  very  well  pi 
■erred.  In  design  they  are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  south  side  of  Bl  Morro,  m 
far  from  the  shelter  house  and  were,  doubtless^  left  by  the  same  prehistoric  dweDc 
of  the  ruined  villages  on  top  of  the  mesa  of  El  Morro.  They  form  unreadable  i 
or  clan  symbols  of  these  early  tribes. 

On  the  south  side  of  EU  Morro,  near  the  westernmost  old  Spanish  **  Dscritura,''  an  4 
geologist  who  visited  the  rock  with  the  custodian,  noted,  for  the  first  time,  a  dew 
or  cache  of  potters  clay,  placed  by  human  hands  in  the  dim  days  of  long  ago  under  \ 
overhang  of  the  mesa  where  the  rain  never  touches  it.     Here  several  tons  of  clay  1 
been  walked  on  by  hundreds  of  people  intent  on  seeing  the  old  Spanish  inacriptlona 
the  upper  side  of  the  deposit  and  only  several  feet  from  the  Spanish  inscription  t_ 
is  a  perfectly  round  hole  a  foot  wide  and  8  Inches  deep,  which  was  used  by  the 
Indian  pottery  makers  to  shape  their  water  Jars  or  "  ollas." 

Twenty  miles  east  of  El  Morro.  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
there  is  an  unexplored  lava  country,  so  rough  that  horses  can  not  travel  over  It 
persons  afoot  wear  out  a  pair  of  shoes  in  one  day.     The  jagged  volcanic  rock,  cut  1 
crevises,  cracks,  and  canyons,  reaches  for  miles  from  the  great  volcanic  cone  known 
Cerro  de  La  Bandera  (or  Flag  Butte)  In  a  perfect  wilderness.     In  places  the  sand  I 
blown  in,  and  in  the  soil  thua  formed  great  trees  of  pine,  spruce,  oak,  cedar,  ptfion  r 
quaken  aspens  have  taken  root  and  grown  up  so  that  they  relieve  the  otherwise  fea~ 
looking  region.     Following  an  old  map  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Apache  Ind 
some  local  prospectors  have  been  making  exi>edltions  into  this  wild  country,  seekln 
fame<l  **  Adams  diggings  *\  which  have  been  lost  since  the  last  gold  miners  were  : 
by  the  Apaches,  who  claim  this  country  for  ceremonial  reasons  connected  with 
rell|^0U9  beliefs. 

while  wandering  around  afoot  in   this  rous^  region  a  number  of  caves  have 
found  in  which  ice  exists  all  summer  long.    The  altitude  is  but  7,000  feet,  and.  in 
of  the  fact  that  the  cayes  which  contain  the  ice  are  but  80  feet  deep  and  parf 
exposed  to  the  sun,  Jt  seems  quite  wonderful  that  Ice,  some  as  thick  as  6  feet,  si 
last  duringi  the  warmest  weather  of  a  rather  hot  country.    In  addition  to  the  ice  civ( 
several  smaller  caves  have  been  located,  showing  prehistoric  occupancy  by  Indians 
the  Pueblo  tribe.     The  pottery  shards  and  bowls  found  indicate  that  the  Indians  ~ 
have  been  Acomas  or  Znnis,  who  passed  through  here  or  lived  here  temporarily. 

Two  old  trails  passed  through  this  lava  region,  and  one  Is  said  to  be  in  line  wttb  t 
direction  of  Bl  Morro  and  Acoma.     This  is  perhaps  the  old  Indian  trail  used  by 
Indians  who  traded  with  each  other  from  village  to  village.     This  was,  then,  perk 
the  route  which  Coronado  and  the  early  campers  at  Bl  Morro,  first  colonisers  of  ' 
Southwest,  followed  with  their  Indian  guides. 

A  great  many  people  are  coming  to  see  this  lava  region  with  its  ice  caves,  among  1 
some  of  the  officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.     It  would  seem  that  the  National  l- 
Service  might  well  look  into  this  region  as  a  possible  national  monument.    Owing  to  I 
proximity  to  Bl  Morro  and  its  historical  connection,  the  suggestion  is  hereby  made  t" 
ft  be  considered  and  investigated  so  that  its  wonders  can  be  preserved  and  protect(>d. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  custodian  built  a  new  automobile  entrance  where  1 
Grants  Road  enters,  thus  enabling  motorists  to  pass  Into  the  monument  without  stopiil 
at  a  sandy  place  to  open  a  heavy  gate.  Another  much-needed  improvement  added  was  t 
building  of  a  rustic  bridge  across  the  arroyo  near  the  shelter  house. 

The  greatest  need  of  this  monument  is  the  establishment  of  a  pure  water  supply, 
the  Southwest,  where  rain  is  less  -frequent  than  in  other  portions  of  the  cotintry  and  wka 
ranches  are  few  and  far  between,  water  for  camping  purposes  and  car  use  Is  alwsyij 
necessity.  The  natural  basin  in  the  cove  on  the  south  side  of  the  rock  formed  of  mU 
rock  and  supplied  by  the  water  shed  from  the  great  cliffs  above  could  be  dammed  ^1 
concrete  wall  so  as  to  create  an  adequate  and  pure  supply  of  water.  This  ahould  r' 
tainly  be  done  without  further  delay  if  funds  are  available  for  doing  It. 

The  summer  of  1922  was  the  driest  this  State  has  experienced  for  SO  years.  Tt 
was  untold  suffering  among  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  as  a  result  of  no  fon 
The  losses  during  the  winter  were  very  heavy.  Among  the  farmers  who  had  come  f 
\he  country  and  nomesteaders  In  the  valleys  near  Bl  Morro  there  was  a  general  €x» 
A  few  have  returned  to  live  in  their  abandoned  homes  and  some  have  raised  crops  1 
year. 

The  summer  of  1928  has  had  abundant  rains,  and  as  a  result  the  range  Is  having  a  t 
seeding.  Within  the  protected  area  of  the  240  acres  of  El  Morro  the  grama  grass  war 
in  stately  elegance  like  fields  of  grain.  Wild  flowers  are  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  Mai 
delicious  mushrooms  have  been  gathered  by  discerning  persons  along  the  shaded  walls  i 
the  monument. 

There  have  been  but  three  cases  of  vandalism  during  the  season.     Three  men 
their  names  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  but  returned  upon  being  notified  by  the  cufto 
and  took  their  names  off  forthwith. 

MUIR  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

John  T.  Nibdham,  Custodian,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument  is  situated  3  miles  west  of  Mill  Valley,  Marta 
County,  Calif.  It  contains  426  acres  of  land  and  was  created  to  preserve  the  prlmenl 
stands  of  Sequoia  sempervirens  on  the  tract. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  Mulr  Woods  to  San  Francisco  and  the  bay  dtlee.  beisf 
only  7  miles  from  the  Golden  Gate,  it  is  on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  rendesvous  of  tlM; 
sands  of  hikers  and  numerous  picnic  parties.  Visitors  reach  the  monument  from  Iffl 
Valley  over  the  auto  road,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  or  via  the  Monnt  Tamalpals  and  Miiff 
Woods  Railway,  wbich  has  a  terminus  at  Mulr  Inn  on  the  northern  boundary  of  tat 
reservation.  ^    , 

In  spite  of  frequent  San  Francisco  newspaper  reports  to  the  contrary.  Mulr  Woods  Ii 
a  safe  place  for  the  hiker  and  picnicker.  Acts  of  vandalism,  so  often  reported  from  tms 
part  01  Marin  County,  have  never  during  the  incumbency  of  the  present  custodian  o^ 
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within  the  monument.     Violations  of  the  regulations  have  all  been   of  minor 

. — icter,  such  as  the  building  of  fires  in  unauthorized  places  and  picking  of  flowers, 

^Wilch  eases  ^e  offenders  were  reprimanded  and  allowed  to  go.    In  no  Instance  was  an 

deemed  serloos  enough  to  warrant  taking  the  case  before  a  United  States  com- 

jner. 

.On  Sundays  and  holidays  during  the  summer  season  the  custodian  has  employed  two 
■HI  to  help  patrol  the  grove.  As  visitors  arc  made  to  realise  that  the  monument  is  care- 
Hly  guarded,  order  is  easily  maintained  and  the  work  necessary  to  keep  the  woods  clear 
iOQced  to  a  minimum. 

I  Much  was  accomplished  this  year  with  the  limited  funds  available.     Sixty-one  stand- 

*"- ■  metal  warning  and  guide  signs  were  put  upon  galvanized  pipe  and  are  proving  a 

It  help  in  obtaining  observation  of  the  regulations.     One  bndge  across  the  stream 

replaced,  and  now  all  bridges  and  trails  are  in  good  condition.     Piles  of  dead  brush 

Id  fallen  limbs  that  had  accumulated  in  the  grove  were  burned.     In  accordance  with 

policy  of  the  servicet  near-by  residents  were  allowed  to  come  in  and  cut  up,  under 

Bupcrvision  of  the  custodian,  dead  and  fallen  timber  for  firewood.     Redwood  posts 

in   the  ground,  in  place  of  board  fences,  were  placed  at  points  where  autos  had 

RTlously  entered  the  grove.    An  adequate  sewage  disposal  system  for  the  custodian's 

Uttage  was  installed  and  a  combined  garage  and  tool  house,  10  by  22  feet  was  built  at 

nry  little  cost 

More  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  are  needed.     Fireplaces  and  tables  for  the 

—.Ickers  and  two  or  three  drinking  fountains  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  funds 

available.     A  telephone  is  much  needed  in  case  of  forest  fires.    More  work  should 

done  on  the  road  where  it  crosses  the  monument  and  several  of  the  fire  trails  need 

_  out.    A  small  woodshed,  adjacent  to  the  custodian's  house,  in  which  firewood 

Id  be  stored  for  use  during  the  rainy  season  is  also  needed. 

The  new  water  system  Installed  last  year  has  proved  to  be  very  efficient    It  pro- 

des  an  abundance  of  pure  water  adequate  for  all  present  and  immediate  future  needs 

•f  the  monument. 

I  The  exclusion  of  automobiles  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  vegetation 
p  the  floor  of  the  grove.  Also,  it  has  stimulated  in  the  vidting  public  a  greater  rever- 
jpce  for  the  forest 

r  No  forest  fires  occurred  in  the  monument  during  the  past  year. 

I  Deer  are  more  numerous  this  year  than  usual  and  fawns  are  much  in  evidence.  The 
Mods  abound  with  gray  squirrels,  raccoons,  and  skunks,  and  occasionally  the  tracks  of 
E  bobcat  can  be  seen.  Biras,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  redwood  forests,  are  conspicu- 
pdB  by  their  absence,  bluejays  being  the  only  birds  seen  in  numbers. 

tThe  past  season  has  witnessed  a  new  development  in  methods  of  travel  to  Muir  Woods. 
aiy  in  the  summer  two  San  Fkuncisco  sigiitseeing  companies  instituted  trips  to  the 
mument,  and  throughout  the  season  have  maintained  a  dally  schedule,  each  company 
UDdlng  over  from  two  to  four  cars  every  day. 

Visitors  to  the  monument  from  October  1,  1922,  to  September  80,  1923,  inclusive, 
jsCaled  01.258.  Of  these,  the  Mount  Tamalpais  &  Muir  Woods  Railway  carried  19,619; 
Ian  Fnnciaco  sif^tseeing  companies  earrled,  5,684 ;  in  private  autos  came  12,000 ;  and 
iSkers   numbered   64.000. 

PAPAOO  SAOUARO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

J.  E/  McCiiAiN,  Custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

The  Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument  is  located  51  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  the  State 
capital,  and  1  mile  north  of  Tempe,  the  home  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

There  are  automobile  stages  passing  hourly  through  the  monument  One  wishing  to 
Tisit  the  monument  should  leave  the  Apache  Trail  and  follow  one  of  the  trails  to  the 
*  Hole  in  the  Rock.'*  From  this  place  tnere  Is  another  trail  which  will  take  one  to  the 
^rth  side  of  the  monument,  to  the  west  side  and  back  to  the  Apache  Trail. 

These  are  not  official  roads  and  no  work  has  been  done  on  them.  One  will  find  deep 
washouts  and  sharp  turns,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  drive  slowly.  While  these  trails 
are  very  difficult  one  is  well  paid  for  his  trouble  If  he  stops  and  studies  the  fioral  growth, 
mr  many  species  of  the  plant  life  on  the  Great  American  Desert  will  be  found.  The 
faguaro  (giant  cactus)  is  seen  not  only  surviving  but  even  flourishing,  although  its 
toots  are  apparently  in  solid  rock.  The  cacti  bloom  beautifully  during  the  spring  and 
nmmer  months. 

fYom  the  summit  of  any  of  the  small  mountains  In  the  monument  one  can  gain  a 
wonderful  view.  To  the  north  is  seen  the  beautiful  Scotsdale  Valley,  which  is  aU 
under  cultivation,  still  farther  beyond  is  seen  Paradise  Valley,  100,000  acres  of  desert. 
In  the  near  future  this  land  Is  to  be  made  to  produce  the  comforts  of  man  and  beast 
by  the  power  of  that  life-giving  fluid  water.  To  the  east  of  the  monument  is  seen  the 
Bait  River  Indian  Reservation.  There  thousands  of  the  so-called  "wild  Indians**  live 
peacefully  under  the  guidance  of  the  American  Government  They  are  becoming  very 
dvlliied  and  the  extent  of  their  cultivation  is  always  a  surprise  to  our  eastern  tourists. 
To  the  southeaat  is  seen  Chandlar  and  Mesa,  and  to  the  south  Tempe,  the  oldest  set- 
tlement in  the  valley,  bordered  by  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  now  under  Irrigation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  stretch  of  farmhig  land  liet  the  Papago  Saguaro  National 
Monument  consisting  of  1,940.48  acres  of  typical  desert.  It  is  our  supreme  wish  that 
this  beautlfiil  work  of  creation  may  be  preserved  in  all  its  natural  beauty,  so  that  future 
itions  can  see  and  enjoy  the  works  of  Almighty  God  as  we  have  seen  and  enjoyed 


«£•*' 


NniDS  or  THB  Coming  Ybaa. 


RoadB. — There  are  only  difficult  trails  through  the  monument  at  present  The  shariH 
Mas  of  the  stones  on  these  trails  makes  them  unpopular  with  the  motorist.  I  have 
•elected  a  route  to  take  In  all  the  scenic  places,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  various 
Noa  elvlc  organisations.  A  preliminary  survey  of  this  road  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
eitliiiated  that  68,107  will  construct  It.  It  Is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be 
leqpested  for  thle  purpose. 

Jlions, — There  are  some  old  painted  signs  on  the  rocks  which  should  be  removed  and 
iQriaeed  by  standard  ones. 

DnSSBT  GBOWTB. 

^  The  desert  growth  on  the  monument  has  Increased  noticeably  since  the  grazing  of  stock 
■as  been  stopped. 
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YlSITOBS.  I 

Wblle  tbousandfl  of  persons  passed  through  the  monument,  the  estimate  of  the  bubM 
of  persons  to  actually  visit  the  monument  is  6,000.  J 

PBTRIPIED  FOREST  NATIONAL  MONUMENT.  ' 

William  KmLBfyv,  Custodian,  Ad<unana,  Arix.  1 

AOMiNisnuTioir. 

On  July  18.  1922,  the  ranger  employed  for  patrolling  the  monument  left  the  w 
and  on  August  1  the  custodian  took  residence  on  the  monument  grounds  and  entered 
duty  at  $1,060  per  annum. 

lUPBOVBMBNTS. 

The  monument  has  been  fortunate  enough  this  year  to  recelTO  a  sufficient  aUotment  _ 
funds  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  ^ratifying  resultB :  $116.03  were  expended  In  estabUd 
ing  a  ranger  station  in  the  second  forest ;  and  road  signs  and  warning  signs  hare  teai 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $70.25 ;  $1,184  were  applied  to  road  work,  and  a  stretch  of  appioQ 
mately  10  miles  was  completely  rebuilt. 


TRAYBL. 


J 


■4 


The  travel  figures  for  the  season  are  14.890  cars,  with  46,475  passengers.  Th< 
proYoment  In  roads  and  the  signs  were  much  welcomed  by  the  visitors,  and  we  loo 
a  still  greater  attendance  in  1924. 

RnCOM  MBNDATIONS. 

Rebuilding  of  the  road  through  the  third  forest 

IsKunnce  of  a  descriptive  pamphlet  for  distribution  to  tourists  at  points  east  and 
of  the  monument. 

New  warning  signs  with  concise  and  specific  wording. 

Brection  of  an  exhibition  and  specimen  building  to  preserve  a  number  of  rare 
exceptionally  beautiful  specimens  of  the  smaller  sizes,  which  are  in  danger  of  ' 
damaged  or  carried  away. 

TUMACACORI  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Frank  Pinklby,  Custodian,  Blackwater,  Aria. 

Tnmacacori  National  Monument  is  located  within  18  miles  of  the  Mexican  border  !•» 
tween  Tucson  and  Noaales,  Ariz.  It  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cms  River  and  is  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet.  1 

This  mission  was  first  visited  by  Padre  Kino  in  1691,  and  from  that  time  it  was  mm 
or  less  regularly  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  fathers  until  about  ISS^i 
when  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  and  was  never  afterward  occupied  by  the  (^tlMlitl 
Church.  •  ' 

The  mission  had  fallen  into  sad  ruins,  and  since  it  has  come  under  our  administzatlflfti 
we  have  striven  as  best  we  could  with  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  to  stop  the  dik^, 
integration  caused  by  the  weather  and  the  destruction  caused  by  vandals.  It  should  UH 
remembered  tbat  Padre  ECino's  work  In  northern  Sonora  and  southern  Arizona  began  loMi 
79  years  before  I'adre  Serra  founded  the  first  mission  in  upper  California  at  San  DieflU 
These  missions  of  the  Southwest  are  the  warp  upon  which  the  history  ol  the  coantty] 
is  woven,  and  it  is  from  this  historical  standpoint  that  the  Tumacacori  National  Moor 
ment  is  of  interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  this  that  caused  It  to  be  Ml: 
aside  and  preserved  for  future  generations. 

During  the  year  a  windmill,  tank,  pump,  tower,  and  pipe  were  purchased  so  thatwatv 
can  be  piped  over  the  monument  and  provision  made  for  the  comfort  of  visitors  in  tbfr 
way  of  shade  and  the  surroundings  beautified  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  Our  funds  wostf 
not  admit  of  further  restoration  and  protection  work. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona  granted  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  be  usw 
in  preservation  and  restoration,  and  this  money  will  be  expended  in  the  rail  and  winter 
of  1923.  Aside  from  the  actual  good  this  money  will  do,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  tie 
National  Park  Service  to  have  the  importance  of  this  monument  recognized  in  this  maBner 
by  the  State. 

We  have  no  way  of  keeping  an  accurate  check  on  the  number  of  visitors  at  this  mons- 
ment,  having  no  resident  custodian,  but  we  estimate  that  6,000  persons  visited  It  t)ii» 
year,  using  1,775  automobiles. 

REPORT  OP  THB  CIVIL  ENQINEBRINQ  DIVISION. 

Gbobgb  B.  QoodwiNj  Chief  Civil  Engineer. 

The  work  of  the  engineering  division  for  the  past  year  has  been  large,  oonslderatioa 
being  given  to  its  widely  scattered  location  and  the  small  permanent  and  temporary  force 
engaged :  and  while  the  apparent  actual  accomplishments  do  not  appear  to  be  mach  Ift 
excess  of  previous  years,  tne  inapparent  preparatory  and  incidental  work  has  betsa  nrf 
much  more  than  usuaL    Some  of  the  apparent  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  are  as 

follows:  _        ^ ^  ^ 

Road  Pbojbcts  Undbb  Constouction. 

On  the  west  side  of  Glacier  Park  the  12-mile  Lake  McDonald  section  of  the  Traas- 
mountain  Road  was  completed  and  work  started  and  continued  throughout  the  year  oa 
the  McDonald  Creek  section,  which  when  completed  this  fall  will  extend  the  road  abont 
6  miles  up  McDonald  Creek,  or  to  above  Avalanche  Creek.  On  the  east  side  of  tje 
Continental  Divide  contracts  have  been  let  and  work  started  on  the  St.  Mary  Uw 
section,  covering  the  construction  of  about  8  or  9  miles  of  this  road  extending  from  SL 
Mary  Chalet  along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  toward  Goings to-the-8un  Chalet. 
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Work  on  the  second  Mction  of  the  Carbon  Blver  Road  in  Mount  Rainier  Park,  In- 
twtag  the  construction  of  about  2.5  miles  of  road  between  Ipsut  Creek  and  Cataract 
«^,  was  continaed  with  a  small  force  throughout  the  summer  and  should  be  completed 
99  fall ;  and  contract  has  been  entered  into  and  work  started  on  the  erection  of  a  high- 
ly aiupenaion  bridge  supported  on  rustic  log  towers  across  the  Nlsqually  River  at 
Bsmlre.  / 

1%«  construction  of  the  Morfleld-Prater  Canyon  section  of  the  Knife  Ddge  Road  in 
saa  Verde  Park,  which  was  held  up  during  the  winter  on  account  of  bad  weather,  was 
Bpleted  in  September. 

In  Zion  Pftrk  work  is  just  being  started  on  the  reconstruction  and  construction  of 
loot  7  miles  of  road  terminating  below  The  Narrows.     This  work  will  be  completed 

uAjkde  from  the  above  road  construction  carried  on  by  contract*  hired  labor  forces  have 
liked  throughout  the  season  on  the  widening  of  the  Nlsqually  Road  and  the  con- 
mction  of  the  Narada  Cutoff  on  the  Nlsqually  Road  In  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 
wk  has  also  been  continued  on  the  construction  of  the  Middle  Fork — Olant  Forest  sec- 
Mi  of  The  Generals  Highway  In  Sequoia  National  Park  and  other  less  Important  road 
nent  and  protection  work  has  been  done. 
SnUVVTB,    ESTIMATIB,    AND    RBPOBTS. 

The  preliminary  location  and  construction  surveys  incident  to  the  above  work  have  been 
ftde,  together  with  the  estimates,  plans,  and  designs  required.  Also  proposals,  plans, 
id  contract  specifications  issued  and  contracts  entered  into  covering  the  new  contract 
ark.  Preliminary  and  location  surveys  for  the  construction  of  a  220-foot  bridge  across 
to  Ylrgin  River  outside  of  Zion  Park  have  been  made  and  proposals  and  specifications 
■Dared  which  will  soon  be  issued.  Aprelimlnary  survey  and  estimate  for  the  West  Side 
Pviway  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  was  made;  a  reconnaisssnce  and  report  for 
is  general  improvement  of  Lassen  Volcanic  Park  was  made  and  surveys  for  general 


Md  system  for  the  latter  park  are  now  under  way.  In  addition  to  these  surveys  and 
mmates,  other  ezamlnatloiis,  estimates,  and  preliminary  surveys  have  been  made  and 
Indard  and  special  designs  worked  out  for  different  phvslcal  improvements,  and  the 


^eeasary  general  admlnis&atlon  and  routine  office  and  field  work  carried  on. 
DnrlniT  the  past  year  two  of  our  permanent  engineers  resigned,  due  to  not  receiving 
Tted  promotions  In  salary.  This,  with  the  difficulty  encountered  this  spring  and 
ner  in  securing  qualified  engineers  to  look  after  our  different  road  projects  and  sur- 
_  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  permanent  engineering  force  and  paying 
J  engineering  assistants  salaries  commensurate  with  their  qualifications  and  responsi- 
Dtles. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LANDSCAPE  BNGINBERlNa  DIVISION. 

D.  R.  HuLL^  Landscape  Engineer. 

<  The  season  Jast  closing  has  been  marked  in  the  accomplishment  of  definite  results  in 
Kan7  of  the  parks. 

Yellowstone,  which  was  well  advanced  in  its  landscape  results  a  year  ago.  has  carried 
li  its  Improvement  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  pei> 
jMIly  observed  the  fine  regard  for  landscape  matters  in  Yellowstone,  not  only  by 
wvemment  employees  but  by  the  park  operators  as  well,  and  Superintendent  Albright 
B  to  be  congratulated  for  his  splendid  efforts  in  this  direction.  His  report  on  land- 
Hipe  improvpmpnts  In  Tellowstone  Park,  which  was  read  at  the  superintendents'  con- 
■Knce  last  November,  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  and  I  am  sure  it  has  been  helpful 
b  ereryone  in  the  service  who  has  the  operation  of  a  park  in  his  hands  and  its  interest 
m  heart. 

:  In  Yosemlte  a  definite  plan  has  finally  been  approved  for  the  future  development  of  the 
Jtiiey.  and  it  is  believed  that  many  long-delayed  projects,  both  Government  and  under 
aancbise,  will  now  proceed,  thus  helping  to  relieve  the  congested  eituation  which  has 
wreloped. 

In  Mesa  Verde  Park  a  general  scheme  for  development  of  the  Spruce  Tree  Camp  area 
^ite  prepared  and  approved  by  the  service,  and  already  the  new  layout  Is  taking  definite 

In  Sequoia  Park  an  administrative  and  industrial  headquarters  has  been  developed 
wt  the  Alder  Creek  district,  and  several  buildings  planned  by  the  landscape  division 
ge  now  being  occupied.  It  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
Giant  Forest  area  before  the  season  closes,  with  the  Idea  of  working  out  a  more  nde- 
fBste  development  for  handling  the  largo  number  of  tourists  visiting  this  beauty  spot. 

STwo  weeks  were  spent  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  with  the  architect  employed 
the  operator  there,  and  various  outlines  were  developed  for  an  adequate  solution  of 
e  Grand  Canyon  situation.  The  various  schemes  are  now  being  considered  and  It  is 
•eheved  that  before  another  season  passes  we  will  have  a  real  solution  of  the  canyon 
problem  which  will  not  only  conserve  its  wonderful  landscape  beauty  but  provide  ade- 
Qtttely  for  the  large  number  of  visitors  there. 

Zion  Park,  which  until  the  recent  visit  of  our  late  President  was  little  known  to  the 
poblie,  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  our  finest  playgrounds.  With  scenic  attractions  of  a 
•Werlor  order,  it  is  now  planned  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  traveler  which  will 
■ike  bis  stay  In  the  park  comfortable.  I  visited  the  park  early  in  the  season  with  the 
Jjwtor'g  architect,  and  together  we  went  into  the  problem  or  proper  accommodations 
Ivr  tbe  tourist,  having  always  in  mind  the  necessity  of  keeping  unharmed  the  splendid 
•J*'*ry  of  this  area.  The  hotel  plans  resulting  from  this  study  have  been  approved  and 
Ulbly  complimented  by  the  BHne  Arts  Commission  of  Washington,  and  work  is  now  pro- 
IPW**''?  ^^  *^^*  important  development. 

B<*aes  the  parks  listed  above,  there  have  been  problems  in  many  of  the  others  which 

>tn  demanded   our  attention.     Crater  Lake,   Glacier,   Mount  Rainier,   General   Grant, 

I  JM  Rockv  Mountain  National  Parks  were  visited  In  addition  to  the  parks  above  men- 

i  gped.    Also  we  have  had  numerous  calls  for  assistance  in  landscape  problems  from  more 

■wiat  parks   and   from  a  number  of  the  national   uMuuments  which   are  under  the 

'  "^^l  of  the  service. 

;  The  wbole-hearted  Interest  in  the  protection  of  our  park  landscapes  which  is  develop- 
nj^ftom  the  superintendent  down  in  our  various  national  parks  nas  been  splendid  to 
^Bflerre  and  has  made  my  work  and  relationship  to  the  service  really  enjoyable. 
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LEGISLATION. 

Pajt. 
Legislation  affecting  the  national  parks,  enacted  by  CSongress  since  date 

of  the  sixth  annual  report 184 

Presidential  proclamations  relating  to  the  national  monuments,  issued 

since  date  of  the  sixth  annual  report 188 

Executive  orders  relating  to  national  parks  and  national  monuments, 

issued  since  date  of  the  sixth  annual  report Ifll 

LEGISLATION. 

[Bzcerpts  from  an  act  maklnf?  appropriations  for  the  D<?partmeiit  of  the  Interior  for  tte 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1924,  and  for  other  purposes.] 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob. 

national  pabks. 

National  Park  Service :  Director,  $4,500 ;  assistant  director,  $2,500 ;  chief  clerk, 
$2,000;  law  clerk.  $2,000;  editor,  $2,000;  draftsman,  $1,800;  accountant,  $1,800; 
clerks — two  of  class  four,  three  of  class  three,  two  of  class  two,  four  of  daas 
one;  messenger,  $600;  in  all,  foi^  park  service  in  the  District  of  Ctolumbii, 
$33,200. 

For  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  accountifig 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  the  field  in  checking  and  verifyios 
the  accounts  and  records  of  the  various  operators,  licenses,  and  permittee^ 
conducting  utilities  and  other  enterprises  within  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments under  his  jurisdiction,  including  necessary  travel  and  incidental  expenaes 
while  absent  from  their  designated  headquarters,  $6,000. 

Fighting  forest  fires  in  national  parks:  For  fighting  forest  fires  in  national 
parks  or  other  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  or  fires  tliat  | 
endanger  such  areas,  and  for  replacing  buildings  or  other  physical  improfe* 
ments  that  have  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires  within  such  areas,  $25,000: 
Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  any  precautionary  fire  proto- 
tlon  or  patrol  work  prior  to  actual  occurrence  of  the  fire :  And  provided  further, 
That  the  allotment  of  these  funds  to  the  various  national  parks  or  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service  for  fire  fighting  purposes  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  then  only  after  the  obligation  for  the  «• 
penditure  has  been  incurred,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  with 
his  annual  estimate  of  expenditures  a  report  showing  the  location,  size,  and 
description  of  each  forest  fire,  together  with  the  number  of  men,  their  dassl- 
fication,  and  rate  of  pay  and  actual  time  employed,  and  a  statement  of  expendi- 
tures showing  the  cost  for  labor,  supplies,  special  service,  and  other  expenao 
covered  by  the  expenditures  made  from  these  funds. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $600  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work. 
$26,200 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $8,800,  including  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,500  for  the  construction  of  a  bam  at  Anna  Spring ;  in  all,  $35,000. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California :  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  $10,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  Improvements,  including  not 
exceeding  $38,878  for  a  sewer,  garbage  disposal,  and  water-supply  system, 
$40,000;  in  all,  $50,000. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana:  For  administration,  protection,  and  znain^ 
tenance,  Including  necessary  repairs  to  the  roads  from  Glacier  Parte  Statioi 
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through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  to  Tarious  points  In  the  boundary 
line  of  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  International  boundary,  including 
not  exceeding  $3,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
borse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  tlie  use  of  the 
•nperlntendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $100,000 ; 
for  construction  of  physical  improvements.  $125,000,  including  not  exceeding 
$100,000  for  the  conttnued  construction  of  the  transmountain  road  connect- 
ing the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  park,  not -exceeding  $3,S00  for  an  office 
building  and  not  exceeding  $8,500  for  a  residence  for  the  superintendent  of 
the  park ;  in  all,  $225,000. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$60,060;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $65,400,  including  not  ex^ 
eeeding  $40,000  for  completing  widen  Uig  and  paving  of  the  Hermit  Rest  Road, 
Opt  exceeding  $6,000  for  a  building  to  be  used  as  a  community  center,  and  not 
exceeding  $8,0Ck)  for  the  construction  of  a  duplex  cottage  for  employees ;  in  all, 
$126,000. 

Hawaii  National  Park:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
bnprovement,  including  not  exceeding  $800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
(if  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$10,600. 

Hot  Springs  Nati<mal  Park,  Arkansas :  For  administration,  protection,  main- 
ttnancs,  and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $2,900  for  the  purchase, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven,,  passenger-carrying 
tphides  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
g^eral  park  work,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  erection  of  a  comfort 
staUoQ.  $67,60a 

•Lafayette    National   Park,    Maine:   For    administration,    protection,    main- 

Sancer  and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  the  purchase, 
intenance,     operation,     and     repair    of    motor-driven,     passenger-carrying 
tnUieies  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  iu  connection  with 
Meral  park  work,  $30,000. 
^jUissen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California :  For  protection  and  improvement, 

^Bilesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying 
T^icles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,  $25,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $10,000, 
lAduding  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  completion  of  the  water  system  at  Spruce 
IVee  Camp ;  In  all,  $35,000. 

'Mount  McKlnley  National  Park,  Alaska:  For  protection  and  improvement, 
$&000. 

.Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington:  For  administration,  protection, 
and  maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  the  purchase^  maintenance, 

r ration,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
the  superintend^! t  and  employees  in  connection  wlUi  general  park  work,. 
|fK)^0O0;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $73,000,  including  not  ex- 
ceeding $dS,000  for  completion  of  the  widening  of  the  Nisqually  entrance  ta 
Paradise  Valley  Bead,  including  not  exceeding  $25,300  for  new  public  camp 
grounds  at  Longmire  Springs,  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  a  residence  for  the  chief 
clerk,  and  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  an  employees'  duplex  cottage ;  in  all,  $133,000. 
.National  monuments:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  national  monuments,  $12,500. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Oklahoma :  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance, 
and  Improvement,  $10,000. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection, 
and  maintenance.  Including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$55,000 ;  for  the  purchase  of  privately  owned  land  within  the  park  boundaries, 
not  exceeding  $8,280;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $11,000.  in- 
cluding not  exceeding  $6,000  for  an  administration  building,  and  $2,000  for 
camp  grounds ;  in  all,  $74,280. 
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Sequoia  National  Park,  California  :  For  administration,  protection,  and  malii' 
tenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work,  $35,000; 
for  construction  of  physical  improvement,  $85,000,  including  not  exceeding  $8,000 
for  the  construction  of  an  administration  building,  not  exceeding  $54,000  f6r 
completion  of  construction  Middle  Fork  Road,  three  miles,  and  not  exceedini 
$1^600  for  a  water  system  at  Giant  Forest ;  in  all,  $120,000. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park:,  South  Dakota:  For  administration,  protection. 
maintenance,  and  improvement,  $10,000. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming:  For  administration,  protection,  aii4 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $7,600  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  op* 
eration,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hides  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  geo* 
eral  park  work,  not  exceeding  $8,400  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest 
reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  not  exceeding  $7,500 
for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  fr«B 
the  south  boundary,  and  including  feed  for  buffalo  and  other  animals  aii4 
salaries  of  buffalo  keepers,  $320,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  Improvements, 
$48,000.  including  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  a  sewer  system  at  Yellowston  Lake^ 
and  not  exceeding  $15,000  for  auto  camps ;  In  all,  $308,000. 

Hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorlEed,  in  his  discretion  and 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  to  give  surplus  elk,  buffalo,  bear, 
beaver,  and  predatory  animals  inhabiting  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  Fed* 
eral.  State,  county,  and  municipal  authorities  for  preserves,  soos,  zoological 
gardens,  and  parks:  Provided,  That  the  said  Secretary  may  sell  or  otherwlaa 
dispose  of  the  surplus  buffalo  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  herd,  and  an 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  any  such  surplus  buffalo  shall  be  d^;N>8ited  la 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-drlv^  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,  not  exceeding  $3,200  for  maintenance  of  that  part  of  the 
Wawona  Road  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest  between  the  park  boundary  two 
miles  north  of  Wawona  and  the  park  boundary  near  the  Mariposa  Grove  of 
Big  Trees,  and  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  Stanis* 
laus  National  Forest  connecting  the  Tioga  Road  with  Mather  Station  on  tii6 
Hetch  Hetchy  Railroad,  $225,000 ;  for  construction  of  physical  improvement^ 
$70,000,  including  not  exceeding  $35,000  for  the  construction  of  an  administra- 
tion building  and  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  installation  of  flush  toilets  and  waste 
hoppers  in  public  camps;  in  all,  $2d5,000. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah :  For  administration,  protection,  malnt^iance,  and 
improvement,  $13,750. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  interchangeably 
for  expenditures  in  the  various  national  parks  named,  but  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  said 
parks  or  for  any  particular  item  within  a  park. 

Appropriations  herein  made  for  construction  of  physical  improvements  la 
national  parks  shall  be  immediately  available. 

Hereafter  the  purchase  of  supplies  or  the  procurement  of  services  by  the 
National  Park  Service  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  made  in  ope* 
market  without  compliance  with  sections  3700  and  8744  of  the  Revised  Statntai 
of  the  United  States  in  the  manner  common  among  business  men,  when  th« 
aggregate  amount  of  the  purchase  or  service  does  not  exceed  $50. 

The  National  Park  Service  may  exchange  hereafter,  as  part  consideration,  in 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  motor  vehicles,  and  any  other  equipment  for 
use  in  the  national  parks. 
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[PuBUG — ^No.  453— CTth  Conobbss.] 

[S.  3698.] 

Ab  Act  To  anthorize  an  exchange  of  lands  with  owners  of  private  land  holdings  within 

the  Glacier  National  Park. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  private  holdings  of  land  within  the  Glacier 
National  Park,  is  hereby  empowered,  In  his  discretion,  to  obtain  for  the  United 
States  the  complete  title  to  any  or  all  of  the  lands  held  in  private  ownership 
within  the  boundaries  of  said  park  by  accepting  from  the  owners  of  such  pri- 
vately owned  lands  complete  relinquishment  thereof  and  by  granting  and  pat- 
enting to  such  owners,  in  exchange  therefor,  in  each  instance,  like  public  land 
of  equal  value  situate  in  the  State  of  Montana,  after  due  notice  of  the  proposed 
exchange  has  been  given  by  publication  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  in  the 
counties  where  the  lands  proposed  to  be  exchanged  or  taken  in  exchange  are 
located. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  value  of  all  patented  lands  within  said  park,  including  the 
timber  thereon,  offered  for  exchange,  and  the  value  of  other  lands  of  the  United 
States  elsewhere  situate,  to  be  given  in  exchange  therefor,  shall  be  ascertained 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct;  and  the  owners 
of  such  privately  owned  lands  within  said  park  shall,  before  any  exchange  is 
effective,  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  of 
title  to  the  patented  lands  offered  in  exchange;  and  lands  conveyed  to  the 
Government  under  this  Act  shall  be  and  remain  a  part  of  the  Glacier  National 
Park. 

Approved,  February  28»  ld23. 


[Public  Kesolution — ^No.  97 — 67th  Congress.] 

[3.  jr.  Rea.  2T0.] 

Joint  Resolution  Concerning  lands  devised  to  the  United  States  Government  by  the  late 
Joseph  Battel!,  of  Mlddlebury,  Vermont. 

Whereas  Joseph  Battell,  deceased,  late  of  Middlebury,  county  of 
Addison,  State  of  Vermont,  in  and  by  hig  last  will  and  testament 
devised  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  about 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  situated  in  the  towns  of 
Lincoln  and  Warren,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  for  a  national  park ; 
and 

Whereas  said  lands  were  devised  to  the  United  States  of  America 
upon  certain  conditions,  among  which  were  the  following:  That 
the  Government  should  construct  and  maintain  suitable  roads  and 
buildings  upon  the  land  constituting  such  national  park  for  the  use 
and  accommodation  of  visitors  to  such  park,  and  should  employ 
suitable  caretakers  to  the  end  and  purpose  that  the  woodland  should 
be  properly  cared  for  and  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  its  primi- 
tive beauty  J  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  accept  said  devise  and  to  es- 
tablish a  national  park  in  accordance  with  tne  terms  thereof :  There- 
fore be.  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assenibled^^  That  the  acceptance  of 
said  devise  so  made  by  Joseph  Battell  in  his  last  will  and  testament 
be  declined  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
estate  of  the  said  Joseph  Battell  be  forever  discharged  from  any 
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obligation  to  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  devise  before 
mentioned. 
Approved,  March  2,  1923. 

[Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument,  South  Dakota.} 

Bt  the  PBBSIDBHT  or  THE   UNFrBD  STATttI  Of  AMdUCA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  there  are  located  in  section  thfrty-five,  towDShtp  seren  south,  nose 
three  east  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian,  South  Dakota,  rich  Meooaoic  deposits 
of  fossil  cycads  and  other  characteristic  examples  of  paleobotany,  which  are  of 
great  scientific  Interest  and  valne ;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  reserriag 
these  deposits  as  a  national  monument,  together  with  as  much  land  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  protection  thereof; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Warren  O.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  State«  of 
America,  by  authority  of  the  power  In  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities," 
approved  June  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six  (34  Stat.,  225)  do  prodaln 
that  there  Is  hereby  reserved  and  set  apart  as  a  national  monument  to  be  known 
as  the  Fossil  Cycad  National  Monument  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  in  the 
County  of  Pall  River,  State  of  South  Dakota,  shown  upon  the  diagram  hereto 
annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof,  and  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter,  east  half  of  the 
southwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
thirty-five,  township  seven  south,  range  three  east  of  the  Black  Hills  Meridian. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appro- 
priate, injure,  destroy  or  remove  any  of  the  fossils  of  this  monument  and  not 
to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  this 
monument  as  provided  In  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  tiwnty-flfth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  (39  Stat.,  5S5)  and  Acts  additional  thereto  or 
amendatory  thereof, 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty^flrst  day  of  October  In  the  ;«•' 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  of  the  IndependieDce 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventli. 

[seal.]  Wabben  G.  Haboinq. 

By  the  President: 

Chables  fi.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State, 

[No.  1641.) 


Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument  (New  Mexico). 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amebica* 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

W;herpas,  there  is  near  the  town  of  Aztec,  New  Mexico,  a  ruin  of  great  «»■ 
tkiulty  and  historical  interest;  and 

Whereas,  the  ground  on  which  said  ruin  stands  has  been  donated  to  the 
United  Sti^tes  for  the  eatabllslunent  of  a  national  monument  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  said  ruin  for  the  enlightenment  and  culture  of  the  Nation : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  Utilted  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  ttie  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  ul  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities,'*  ap- 
proved June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.,  225)  do  proclaim  that  there  is  hereby  reserred 
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and  set  apart  as  a  .];uitlonal  monument  to  l>e  knows  as  the  Avtec  Ruin  National 
Monument  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  in  the  County  of  San  Juan,  State  of 
New  Mexico,  shown  upon  the  diagram  hereto  amnexed  and  made  a  part  hereof, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  fbllowa:  Beginning  at  a  point  347  feet  north 
from  the  south  line  of  section  4  and  20  feet  east  from  the  west  side  of  the 
aontbeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4,  town^ip  30  north, 
range  11  west,  N.  M.  P.  M.  and  rumUng  thence  north  0"*  53'  east  179,1  feet; 
thence  north  64°  46'  east  385  feet;  thence  south  81^  33'  east  52.3  feet;  thence 
sooth  42"^  45'  east  436.4  feet ;  thence  south  &!''  01'  west  501.4  feet ;  thence  north 
0**  53'  east  176.5  feet ;  thente  we«t  240  feet  to  place  of  beghoming,  containing 
4.6  acres,  all  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  souUnwest  quarter  eif  sectioa  4, 
township  80  north,  range  11  west 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  aU  unauthorised  persons  not  to  appro- 
priate, injure,  destroy  er  remove  any  of  the  features  or  objects  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  monument  and  not  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the 
lands  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management  and  control 
of  this  monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  enatled,  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
25. 1916  (39  Stat,  586)  as  amended  June  2. 1920  (41  Stat,  732). 

IB  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  o|  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hiudoeil  and  forty-seventh. 

[ssAi..]  Wabbxn  G.  Habding. 

By  the  President: 

Chables  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1650.] 


[Qo^'ENWEEP  National  Monument  (Utah-Colorado.] 

By  the  President  of  t^e  Uniteu  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  there  are  In  southwestern  Colorado  and  southeastern  Utah  four 
groups  of  ruins,  including  prehistoric  structures,  the  majority  of  which  belong 
to  unique  types  not  found  In  other  Rational  Monuments,  and  show  the  finest 
prehistoric  masonry  In  the  United  States ;  and 

Wbereas,  the  said  four  groups  of  ruins  are  situated  upon  the  public  lands 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States  and  It  appears  that  the  public  good 
would  be  promoted  by  reserving  these  prehistoric  remains  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment with  as  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  tie  power  In  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities," 
approved  June  8, 1906  {M  Stat.,  225)  do  proclaim  that  there  Is  hereby  reserved, 
subject  to  all  prior  valid  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument  to  be 
known  as  the  Hovenweep  National  Monument  the  lands  shown  upon  the 
diagram  hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

Utah,  Sail:  Lake  Base  and  Meridian. 

In  township  thirtgr*nine  south,  range  twenty-six  east,  northeast  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
ssction  twenty,  and  th6  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  ef  section 
twenty-one ;  in  township  forty  south,  range  twenty-ftve  east,  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-one. 
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Colorado,  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian. 

In  township  thirty-six  north,  range  twenty  west,  lot  four  and  southwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  two,  and  lot  six  and  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  thiiee. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  glTen  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to 
appropriate,  Injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  of  the  features  or  objects  indnded 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  Monument  and  not  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any 
of  the  lands  thereof. 

Executive  Order  No.  8755,  dated  November  17,  1922,  Is  hereby  revolted 
and  such  lands  thereby  temporarily  withdrawn  and  not  Included  In  said 
Hovenweep  National  Monument  by  this  Proclamation  are  restored  to  eatr; 
under  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management  and  control 
of  this  Monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  **An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,**  approved  Angost 
25, 1916  (89  Stat,  585),  as  amended  June  2,  1920  (41  Stat,  782). 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  tiie 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  second  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundredth  and  forty-seventh. 

[sBAi..]  Wasben  G.  Habdino. 

By  the  President  t 

Charles  B.  HtTOH»B, 

Beoretary  of  State. 

[No.  1654.] 


[Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California.] 

(Second  Proclamation.) 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A   PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  good  will  be  promoted  by  adding  to  tlie 
Pinnacles  National  Monument  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Califopia,  con- 
taining natural  formations,  known  as  Pinnacle  Rocks,  with  a  series*  of  caves 
underlying  them; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities," 
approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat,  225)  do  proclaim  that  said  lands,  to-wit,  the 
tracts  described  as  lot  4,  SWi  NWJ,  and  SWJ  Sec.  2,  and  WJ  Sec  U  in 
T.  17  S.,  R.  7  E.,  Mount  Diablo  Base  and  Meridian,  are  hereby  reserved  from 
appropriation  and  use  of  all  kinds  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject  to  all 
prior  valid  claims,  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Pinnacles  National  Mono- 
ment,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  said  National  Monum^it  are  now  as  shown 
on  the  diagram  hereto  annexed  and  forming  a  part  hereof. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate  or 
injure  any  natural  feature  of  this  Monument  or  to  occupy,  exploit,  settle,  or 
locate  upon  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  tbis 
Monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish  J 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  IflW 
(39  Stat.,  535)  as  amended  June  2,  1920  (41  Stat,  782). 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of  May.  in  the  year  of  our 
liord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  tne  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 
[seal.]  Wabbew  G.  Habdino. 

By  the  President: 

Chables  B.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1660.] 


[Pipe  Spring  National  Monument  (Arizona).] 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  there  is  In  northwestern  Arizona  on  the  road  between  Zion  Na- 
tional Parli  and  the  North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  a  spring, 
known  as  the  Pipe  Spring,  which  affords  the  only  water  along  the  road  be- 
tween Hurricane,  Utah,  and  Fredonla,  Arizona,  a  distance  of  sixty-two  miles ; 
and 

Whereas,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Pipe  Spring  In  1863  and  there  was  built 
a  large  dwelling  place,  called  **  Windsor  Castle,"  with  portholes  in  its  walls, 
which  was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  hostile  Indians  by  the  early  settlers, 
and  it  was  also  the  first  station  of  the  Deseret  Telegraph  In  Arizona ;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  public  good  would  be  promoted  by  reserving  the 
land  on  which  Pipe  Spring,  and  the  early  dwelling  place  are  located  as  a 
National  Monument,  with  as  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
protection  thereof,  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  western  pioneer  life, 
^Now.  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  rested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  **An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities," 
approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat,  225)  do  proclaim  that  there  Is  hereby 
reserved,  subject  to  all  prior  valid  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monu- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Pipe  Spring  National  Monument  the  lands  shown 
upon  the  diagram  hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof  and  more  particularly 
described  as  follows : 

The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  seventeen,  town- 
ship forty  north,  range  four  west,  Gila  and  Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  ap- 
propriate. Injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  of  the  features  or  objects  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  Monument  and  not  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any 
of  the  lands  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management  and  control 
of  this  Monument,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "  An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat,  535).  as  amended  June  2,  1920  (41  Stat.  732)  :  Provided, 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  Monument,  the  Indians  of  the  Kaibab 
Reservation,  shall  have  the  privilege  .of  utilizing  waters  from  Pipe  Spring 
for  Irrigation,  stock  watering  and  other  purposes,  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  thirty-first  day  of  May,  in  tlie  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[seal.]  Warben  G.  Harding. 

By  the  President : 

Chables  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[No.  1663.] 
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[TiMPANOOOS  CxWK  NaTIOWAII  MONUMBfTT — ^UtAH.] 

By  the  PasfiiDSNT  of  thb  United  States  of  Aiceuca. 
A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  a  natural  cave,  known  as  the  Timpanogos  Cave,  which  Is  situated 
upon  unsurveyed  lands  within  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  is  of  unusual  scientific  interest  and  importance,  and  it  appears  that  tiie 
public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  reserving  this  cave  with  as  much  land  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  tliereof,  as  a  National  Monumrat 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  at 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  June  eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled,  **An  Act  for 
the  perservation  of  American  antiquities,"  do  proclaim  that  there  is  hereby 
reserved  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject 
to  all  prior  valid  adverse,  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument,  the 
tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Utah  shown  as  the  Timpanogos  Cave  National 
Monument  on  the  diagram  tonning  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
use  of  tlie  lands  for  National  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  sttab- 
lishing  the  Wasatch  National  Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be 
effective  on  the  land  withdrawn  but  the  National  Monument  hereby  estabUsbed 
shall  be  the  dominant  reservation  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interferes 
with  its  preservation  or  protection  as  a  National  Monument  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorised  persons  not  to  appropriate.  In- 
jure, deface,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  Monument,  or  to 
locate  or  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be-  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hmidred  and  twenty-two,  and  of  the  IndqieDd- 
ence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[seal.]  W^arren  G.  Hahwso. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State, 

[No.  1640.] 


[Bryce  Canyon  National  Monument — Utah.1 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  certain  lands  within  the  Powell  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  known  as  Bryce  Canyon,  are  of  unusual  scenic  beauty,  scientific  intereat 
and  importance,  and  it  appears  that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by 
reserving  these  areas  with  as  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
protection  thereof  as  a  national  monument; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  In  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  June  eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  do  proclaim  that  there  are  hereby 
reserved  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject 
to  all  prior  valid  adverse  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument  te  be 
known  as  Bryce  Canyon  National  Monument,  all  of  the  tracts  of  land-In  the 
State  of  Utah  which  are  shown  on  the  diagram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  tbe 
use  of  the  lands  for  National  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  estab- 
lishing the  Powell  National  Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be 
efTectlve  on  the  land  withdrawn,  but  the  National  Monument  hereby  estab- 
lished shall  be  the  dominant  reservation  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  inter- 
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feres  witli  its  preaerratloB  or  proteetton  as  a  National  Monuuient  is  hereby 
ISorbiddeii. 

Warning  is  lierebjr  given  to  all  unautliorised  persons  not  to  appropriate, 
injure,  deface,  remoye  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  MonumeBt  or  to 
locate  or  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred'  and  twenty- three,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[sEAn]  Wabrbn  G.  ELajkding.* 

By  the  President : 

Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  ot  State, 

[No.  1664.] 


I**  Mound  City  Gboup  "  at  Camp  Shebmait  Militaby  Reservation,  Chhjcothe, 
Ohio,  Declaeed  a  National  Monument.] 

By  the  Piusident  of  the  TTnitbd  States  of  America. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  by  section  0  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  0,  1021  (42 
Stat  147-150>,  the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  President,  was  authorised  to  utilize,  interalia,  existing  facilities 
of  the  War  D^imrtment  in  connection  with  the  care,  rehabilitation,  and  return 
to  civil  employment  of  disabled  persons  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States ;  / 

And  whereas  the  President,  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  assigned  to  the 
Veterans*  Bureau,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  of 
Congress,  the  United  States  Military  Reservation  known  as  Camp  Sherman,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio; 

And  whereas  that  part  of  the  said  Reservation  upon  which  is  situated  the 
famous  prehistoric  group  of  mounds  known  as  the  "  Mound  City  Group  '*  is 
too  longer  required  for  the  use  of  the  Veterans*  Bureau ; 

And  whereas  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1006  (34 
Stat  225),  the  President  is  authorized  "  In  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public 
proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structured,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon'  the  lands  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be  national  monu- 
ments, and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels  of  land,  the  liiftits  of  which 
in  all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the  smallest  area  compatible : with  the  proper 
care  and  management  of  the  objects  to  be  protected ;  "• 

And  whereas,  the  said  "  Mound  City  Group  **  of  prehistoric  mounds  located 
within  the  Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation,  Ohio,  is  an  object  of  great 
historic  and  scientific  interest  and  should  be  permanently  preserved  and  pro- 
tected from  all  depredations  and  from  all  changes  that  will  to  any  extent  mar 
or  Jeopardize  their  historic  value ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  authority  of  the  said  Act  of  Congress  of  August  9,  1981,  do 
hereby  return  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  War  Department  the  lands 
upon  which  are  located  the  "  Mound  City  Group "  of  prehistoric  mounds 
situated  within  the  Camp  Sherman  Military  Reservation  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
and  under  the  anthority  of  the  said  Act  of  June  8,  1906,  do  herehy  reserve  the 
lands  so  returned  as  a  national  manumsKtsUe,  and  declare  and  proclaim  th^ 
said  group  of  prehistoric  mounds  to  be  a  national  monument,  the  lands  so 
returned  to  the  War  Department  and  reserved  for  said  national  monument  site 
being  more  fully  described  as  follows,  via :   . 

All  of  Sections  N  and  O,  bounded  on  the  north  by  East  Liverpool  Street,  on 
the  east  by  the  Scioto  River,  on  the  west  by  Columbus  Av^ue,.  sft^  on  the 
south  by  Portsmouth  Street,  containing  fifty-seven  (57)  acres,  more  or  less. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Wa«hitigton  this  fiecond  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  < 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  of  the  IndQ)eiidence  d 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh. 

[SBAi.]  Wabben  G.  HASDnro^ 

By  the  President : 

Chableb  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[No.  1653] 


EXECUTIVE   ORDERS, 
Executive  Obder.  * 
south  dakota. 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Gongrress  approved  June  25,  1910  (86  Stat,. 
847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (S7  Stat,  497),  aU  of  tihtt 
vacant  public  lands  lying  and  being  within  townships  two  and  three  8oath» 
ranges  fifteen  and  sixteen  east,  and  township  three  south,  raiiges  seventeen, 
eighteen,  and  nineteen  east  of  the  Black  Hills  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Sooth 
Dakota  are  hereby  temporarily  withdrawn,  subject  to  the  conditions,  prcK 
visions,  and  limitations  of  said  acts,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  said  landtfj 
and  pending  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  for  their  proper  disposition:! 

Pbovipeo,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  prevent  or  pre<dude  Uie  oae  oC| 
these  lands,  or  any  of  them,  for  grazing  or  other  analogous  purposes  tranporarf' 
in  character  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  order. 

Wabben  O.  ELABDDffa 

The  White  House, 

October  2S,  1922. 

[No.  8748.] 

B2xjecuTivB  Obdeb. 

ABIZONA. 

Proclamation  of  January  81,  1914  (No.  1262-^38  Stat,  1991),  teserving 
2,050.48  acres  in  liaricopa  (bounty,  Arizona,  for  the  Papago  Saguaro  National 
Monument,  is  hereby  modified  by  eliminating  from  the  withdrawal  tha«by 
made  the  S.  )  NW.  i  NW.  1,  SW.  i  NB.  i  NW.  i,  W.  }  SE.  i  NW.  h  SW.  i 
NW.  h  and  W.  }  NE.  i  SW.  i,  Sec.  9,  T.  1  N.,  R  4  E.,  Q.  &  S.  B.  H^  th« 
reducing  the  area  of  the  said  National  Monument  to  1,940.43  acres. 

*  Wabben  O.  HABDinf& 

The  White  House, 

December  28,  1922. 

[Na  8769.] 
Seconu  Executtvs  Oboeb. 

ALASKA. 

Under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (96  Stat, 
847),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat,  497),  Executfra 
Order  of  January  18,  1922  (No.  3817),  temporarily  reserving  and  setting  apart 
certain  lands  in  Alaska  for  use  in  connection  witA  the  administration  of  the 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Park  and  to  protect  a  right-of-way  for  a  proposed 
road  into  the  Park,  is  hereby  amended  to  Include  in  tiie  said  temporary  resei^ 
vatlon  the  SW.  i  SE.  i  Sec  4,  and  NW.  i  NE.  i  Sec.  9,  T?.  14  S.,  R.  7  W.,  F.  B.  BL, 
and  the  same  are  hereby  temporarily  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location, 
sale,  or  entry,  except  as  provided  in  said  Acts. 

Wabben  G.  Habdikg. 

The  White  House, 

March  2,  1929, 


[No.  3800.]  ^  J 
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ExECunvK  Obdeb. 

In  view  of  tbe  prior  occupation  and  development  of  the  tract  by  John  J. 
"dlstad  as  a  c<Sal  mine  for  supplying  fuel  for  local  use,  Executive  proclamation 
e  September  24,  1918  (40  Stat,  VoL  2,  p.  1855),  establishing  the  Katmai 
lational  Monnment,  Alaska,  is  hereby  modified' so  as  to  eliminate  therefrom, 
»  the  end  that  a  coal  mining  permit  may  be  granted  Folstad,  the  following 
Eact  of  land : 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  stake,  situated  on  Alaskan  Peninsula, 
Ititude  58*  2'  30",  longitude  154*°  82'  08"  south  end  of  TakU  Island  bears 
orth  76*  east,  variation  23''  east;  thence  west  660  feet  to  northwest  comer 
lake;  thoice  south  660  feet  to  southwest  corner  stake;  thence  east  660  feet 
»  southeast  corner  stake;  thence  north  along  the  meander  line  660  feet  to 
lace  of  b^^nlDg. 

Calvin  QooudgiL 

Ths  White  House, 

September  5,  1923. 

[No.  88W.1 
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An  act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities 19T 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES. 

(39  Stat.  686.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unitd 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby  created  in  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  service  to  be  called  the  National  Park  Service^ 
which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  who  ^hall  receive  a  salary  of  $4,500  per  annum.  There  shall  also 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  the  following  assistants  and  other  employees  at 
the  salaries  designated :  One  assistant  director,  at  $2,500  per  annum ;  one  chief 
clerk,  at  $2,000  per  annum;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800  per  annum;  one  mes- 
senger, at  $600  per  annum ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  other  employees  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary:  Provided^  That  not  more 
than  $8,100  annually  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  experts,  assistants*  and 
employees  within  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  not  herein  specifically  enumerateil 
unless  previously  authorized  by  law.  The  service  thus  established  shall  pro- 
mote and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  mona- 
ments,  and  reservations  hereinafter  specified  by  such  means  and  measures  as 
conform  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  said  parks,  monuments,  and  re8e^ 
vations,  which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wild  life  ther^n  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
in  sueh- manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior,  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  the  several  natioutl 
parks  and  national  monuments  which  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  of  such  other  national  parks  and  reservations  of  like  chara^ 
ter  as  may  be  hereafter  created  by  Congress :  Provided,  That  in  the  supervision, 
management,  and  control  of  national  monuments  contiguous  to  national  forests 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate  with  said  National  Park  Service  to 
such  extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and  publish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
authorised  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for  in  section  fifty  of  tbe 
act  entitled  *'An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States." 
approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  as  amended- by  seetlon  alx 
of  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven).  He  may  sSao, 
upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in  those 
cases  where  in  his  judgment  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is  required  in  order  to 
control  the  attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  or 
the  natural  or  historic  objects  in  any  such  park,  monument,  or  reservation.    He 
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nay  also  ppOrSd^  in  his  dlstirettdd  for  tl»  flestnictidn  of  mdi  animals  and  of 
aoch  plant  life  as  may  be  detrUnental  tx>  the  ose  of  aay  of  tald  parks»  inonu* 
ftcnta,  or  raservationiL  He  may  also  ^ant  privileges^  leases,  and  permits  for 
the  use  of  land  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  various  p^rks,  mono- 
ments*  or  other  reservations  herein  provided  for,  but  tot  periods  not  exceeding 
twenty  years ;  and  no  natural  cnrtosltlee,  wonders,  or  objects  of  intei'est  shall 
be  leased,  rented,  or  granted  to  anyone  on  stich  terms  as  to  interferi^  with  free 
access  to  them  by  the  pHbiic:  Provvd^d,  however,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may,  under  such  rules  and  regulatkms  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may 
prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graze  livestock  within  any  national  park, 
monument,  or  reservation  herein  referred  to  when  in  his  Judgment  such  use  is 
sot  detrimental  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  such  park,  monument,  or  res- 
ervation was  created,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Sbc.  4  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  affect  or  modify  the  provisions 
bf  the  act  approved  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  **  An 
act  relating  to  tights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other 
public  lands.'* 

Approved,  August  25, 19ia 

The  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat  635),  was  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  2, 1920  (41  Stat  731,  732),  as  follows : 

Ssa  5.  •  *  ♦.  Aay  person,  or  persons,  •  *  ♦,  or  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  rule  er  regulatioiii  that  may  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  *  *  *,  shall  be  subject  to  tlie 
penalty  provided  for  the  violation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
%,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes,  page  535),  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  section  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  "  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the 
mles  and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for 
to  section  50  of  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  laws 
^f  the  United  States,'  approved  March  4,  1909,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
act  of  June  25,  1910  (Thirty-sixth  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  857)," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  and  any  violation  of  any  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  S500  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  and  be  ad- 
judged to  pay  all  cost  of  the  proceedings":  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
>hall  be  construed  as  repealing  or  In  any  way  modifying  the  authority  granted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  said  section  3  of  the  said  act  approved  August 
25,  1916,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  In  national  parks  in  those  cases  where, 
in  his  Judgment,  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is  required  in  order  to  control  the 
attacks  of  insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  of  the  natural 
or  historic  objects  in  such  parks  and  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of  such  ani- 
mals and  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks, 
or  the  authority  granted  to  said  Secretary  by  the  act  approved  April  9,  1912, 
entitled  "  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  secure  for  the 
United  States  title  to  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemlte  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  April  16,  1914. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

(34  Stat  225.) 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  person  who  shall  appro- 
priate, excavate,  injure,  or  destroy  any  historic  or  prehistoric  ruin  or  monu- 
inent,  or  any  object  of  antiquity,  situated  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  of  the  Government  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which 
said  antiquities  are  situated,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  In  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ninety  days, 
or  shall  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sic.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and 
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prehistoric  stmctnree,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  seientiflc  interest  tki 
are  situated  npon  the  lands  owned  or  oantaroUed  by  the  Govecidnent  <»f 
United  States  to  be  national  monuments,  and  mny  reserve  as  a  part  them 
parcels  of  land,  the  limit  of  wliieh  in  all  cases  shall  be  confined  to  the 
area  compatible  with  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the  objects  to  be  _ 
tected :  Provided,  That  when  such  objects  are  situated  upon  a  tract  corered 
a  bona  fide  unperfected  claim  or  held  in  private  ownership,  the  tracts,  or 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  management  of 
objects,  may  be  relinquished  to  the  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
terior  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  relinquishment  of  such  tracts  in 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  f<Mr  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of 
logical  sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interloi 
Agriculture,  and  War  to  institutions  whidi  they  may  deem  pr(H[>erl7  qualified 
conduct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rales  a 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided,  Th^t  the  examinations,  exca^ 
tions,  and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable 
universities,  colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutiool 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the 
ings  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make 
publish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulatioiis  for  the  pospoae  Q 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Approved,  June  8, 1906. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


depabt^rent  of  the  interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  5, 192^- 
Sir:  This  eighth  annual  report  of  the  National  Park  Service 
covers  briefly  the  tourist  season  just  concluded  and  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  bureau  for  the  year  ended  June  80  last. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  in  every  branch  of  our  park  activities  during  the  season  juat 
closed  we  have  achieved  successful  results  that  will  be  directly  bene- 
ficial to  the  parks  themselves  and  also  inure  to  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Wsitors  in  the  future. 

TRAVEL  INOIEASES  DBSPITB  ADVERSE  CONDITIONS 

While  not  showing  the  large  increase  in  park  travel  that  we  had 
expected  and  ha4  prepared  for,  because  of  adverse  conditions  in 
some  localities  and  the  general  tightness  of  money  throughout  the 
country,  nevertheless  we  can  point  to  a  very  substantial  gain  over 
the  sum  total  for  last  season.  In  California  the  severe  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  stories  of  extensive  forest  fires  within 
the  State  retarded  tourist  travel,  and  these  causes  were  reflected  par- 
ticularly in  the  reduction  of  visitors  to  the  Yosemite,  bringing  the 
record  in  that  park  below  last  year's.  The  total  for  the  season  in 
.all  the  national  parks  and  monuments  was  1,670,908,  compared  with 
1,493,712  for  last  season.  It  evidences  conclusively  a  larger  use  of 
the  national  parks  from  year  to  year. 

THE  ONE  FEDERAL  AGENCY  PROMOTING  TRAVEL 

The  National  Park  Service  is  the  one  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  has  been  actively  engaged  for  the  past  eight  years  in 
developing  the  tourist  business  in  this  country  in  the  attempt  to  get 
our  people  to  see  the  beauties  of  their  own  coimtry,  and  the  national 
parks  first  of  all.  Established  by  Congress  on  August  25,  1916,  and 
organized  for  effective  business  early  in  the  following  year,  it  has 
been  striving  by  diligent  and  persistent  publicity  to  bring  the  su- 
preme natural  exhibits  of  our  country  vividly  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

The  bureau  was  created  primarily  to  "  promote  and  regulate  the 
use  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as.  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
reservations  ♦  *  *  by  such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reserva- 
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tions,  which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  h\  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

This,  then,  has  been  its  main  endeavor.  Economically,  however, 
the  results  of  its  efforts  went  a  great  deal  further.  The  tourist  busi- 
ness is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  money -making  industries 
all  over  the  world.  There  is  probably  no  other  industry  that  im- 
parts as  much  genuine  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  the  money  laid 
out.  Millions  upon  millions  are  annually  spent  in  journeying,  which 
has  its  compensation  not  only  in  enrichment  of  life  and  living  from 
a  pastime  standpoint  but  also  in  developing  the  health  and  enlarg- 
ing the  general  education  of  the  human  being. 

PORBION  coMrarmoN  for  travel  aoorbssive 

The  tourist  business  has  for  many  decades  been  recognized  by  for- 
eign countries  as  an  important  revenue  producer,  and  no  effort  has 
b^n  overlooked,  by  judicious  advertising  and  by  subsidizing  steam- 
ship lines,  to  bring  visitors  to  their  shores  to  view  the  scenic  and 
historic  attractions.  Tourist  bureaus  for  inducing  European  travel 
since  the  war  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  our  larger  cities, 
particularly  in  the  East.  France  and  Spain  have  established  Gov- 
ernment tourist  bureaus,  and  Germany  and  Italy  are  well  along  in 
their  plans  for  establishing  similar  service.  Allurinff  advertisements 
to  the  American  traveler  to  visit  the  war-torn  fields  of  central 
Europe  meet  the  eye  everywhere.  Not  a  single  opportunity  has  been 
missed  to  expand  the  business  to  the  old-time  proportions  that 
served  to  fill  their  coffers.  Small  Switzerland  lives  on  practically 
nothing  else  than  the  income  from  selling  her  scenery.  Further- 
more, the  national  park  movement  in  this  country  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  foreign  countries,  in  an  effort  to  enlarge  on  the  oppor- 
tunities for  sightseeing  presented  their  own  people  and  visitors, 
have  begun  the  creation  of  national  parks  withm  their  own  borders 
as  travel  objectives.  The  Canadian  and  Australian  national  parks^ 
modeled  after  our  own,  present  some  of  the  greatest  assets  of  those 
countries.  Japan  has  been  sending  its  expert  investigators  through 
our  national  parks  for  three  or  four  years,  and  as  a  result  several 
national  parks  have  been  projected,  patterned  after  our  own,  Onr 
Latin- American  brothers  to  the  south  have  made  a  beginning  on 
national  parks. 

TRAVEL  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

All  of  these  examples  emphasize  the  tremendous  value,  both  from 
an  idealistic  and  a  doUars-and-cents  standpoint,  of  our  national  park 
system,  which  holds  the  most  supreme,  and  stupendous,  and  spectacu- 
lar of  our  natural  scenery.  The  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1916,  therefore,  presented  fine  opportunities  for  furthering 
the  economic  development  of  the  country  through  developing  the 
national  parks  as  the  great  recreation  grounds  of  the  country.  A 
few  statistics  in  this  connection  -^v^ll  be  generally  interesting.  Fig- 
ures recently  gathered  of  departures  of  American  citizens  from 
TJnited   States  Atlantic  ports  from   1913   to   1923  compared  with 
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national  park  and  monument  travel  during  those  years  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

74,375 
356^097 

1917 

1918 

foreign  travel 

245,192 
.   251,703 

285^007 
235,193 

66,416 
488,268 

218,820 

Ttftvd  to  natioiua  paAs  and  mono- 
atenta. 

334,799 

461,661 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1994 

foreign  travel—. 

180,584 
809,702 

144,215 
1,058,456 

225,160 
1,171,796 

271»9Q0 
1,216«490 

241,640 
1,468,712 

tnyel  to  nationaj  parks  and  moW 
ments. ».._ 

1,670,906 

Foreign  travel  figures  are  not  available.    These  figures  tell  an 
important  story. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  NEW  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  acknowledged  popularity  of  the  present  national  parks  and 
their  value  economically  to  neighboring  territory  in  particular,  as 
well  as  to  the  entire  countr^r  in  general,  has  resulted  in  vigorous 
<leiQand  by  various  localities  in  sections  where  there  are  no  national 
parks  for  the  creation  of  parks  to  include  areas  that  appear  to  them 
to  have  merit  for  such  distinction.  Annually  many  bills  are  intro- 
duced in  Congress  for  new  national  parks.  The  Government  has 
becai  generously  responsive  to  the  general  demand  for  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  scenic  points  of  supreme  public  interest.  States  and  coun- 
ties are  falling  into  line  by  conserving  areas^  that  have  great  local 
value  as  recreation  places  for  their  rapidly  increasing  population. 
We  can  not  have  too  many  breathing  spaces  reserved  for  our  people 
and  if  we  do  not  look  toward  the  future  ]^y  the  setting  aside  of  State 
and  county  and  national  parks  the  Nation  will  find  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  many  large  cities  that  now  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the 
lack  of  foresight  of  their  founders  in  not  setting  aside  sufficient 
areas  to  serve  as  parks  and  breathing  spaces  for  their  rapidly  con- 
gesting population.  Parks  can  be  enjoyed  by  everybody  and  it  will 
06  wise  to  preserve  every  place  that  can  be  secured  even  if  it  takes 
an  effort  and  some  money..  Coming  generations  will  thank  those 
who  now  assume  this  as  an  obligation  and  duty. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  WISELY  DEVELOPED 

The  present  national  park  system  has,  however,  been  built  upon 
a  special  foundation.  In  general  the  policy  of  considering  and  ad- 
mitting to  the  system  only  those  areas  giving  expression  to  the 
highest  types  of  scenery  has  been  quite  consistently  followed.  The 
national  park  system  has  been  de\'eloped  along  wise  and  sane  lines 
and  it  will  take  wise  and  sane  judgment  to  resist  the  demand  for 
inclusion  of  areas  that  do  not  measure  up  in  the  highest  terms  to  the 
high  standard  that  has  been  set  for  that  system.  Only  after  the 
most  careful  and  painstaking  investigation  on  the  part  of  experts, 
either  officials  of  the  department  and  the  National  Park  Service 
themselves,  or  by  special  committees  of  private  citizens  who  are 
expert  on  park  matters,  followed  by  a  reviewing  investigation  of 
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Government  officials,  should  new  areas  be  favorably  considered. 
There  are  many  important  problems  of  policy  and  administration 
that  must  be  determined  and  settled  before  the  stamp  of  approTftl 
can  be  affixed.  The  problem  involved  by  the  inclusion  of  private 
land  in  park  areas  is  a  serious  and  important  one.  Of  far  greater 
importance,  however,  is  the  necessity  of  avoiding  a  duplication  of 
exhibits  in  the  park  system.  There  is  no  duplication  at  present  and 
we  must  build  with  circumspection. 

FURTHER  POSSIBILITIBS  CONSIDERED 

In  reviewing  the  possibilities  for  further  national  park  creation 
west  of  the  Mississippi  I  can  see  very  few  additional  areas  that 
should  be  considered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  typical  section  of  the 
forest  grow^th  of  northern  California,  including  particularly  the 
Sequoia  Sempervirens,  should  be  included  in  a  Kedwood  National 
Park.  The  Save-'tlie-Bedwoods  league  of  California  has  acoom* 
pUshed  remarkably  successful  results  in  the  preservation  of  stands  of 
this  majestic  forest  giant,  and  an  act,  Public  No.  871  of  the  Siity- 
sixth  Congress,  authorized  the  investigation  of  the  availability  of  a 
suitable  tract  for  national  park  purposes.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
park  will  become  an  accomplished  fact  within  a  few  years.  An  area 
including  and  adjoinin^^  the  Bandelier  National  Monument  in  New 
Mexico  merits  thoughtxul  consideration.  A  typical  section  of  the 
"  bad  lands  "  of  the  Dakotas  or  Wyoming  and  a  similar  exhibit  of  the 
southwestern  desert  area  with  all  its  wonderful  desert  growth  pre- 
sent possibilities  for  consideration.  This  review  does  not  include  any 
enlargement  of  existing  parks  or  rectification  of  their  boundaries. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  we  are  going  to  encounter  difficulties  in  the 
creation  of  national  parks,  for  the  reason  that  practically  all  areas 
have  long  been  in  private  .ownership.    The  settling  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  the  beginning  of  our  Nation  resulted  in  the  distribution 
of  land  by  sovereign  grant  and  otherwise,  which  in  the  ensuing  years 
alienated  all  the  eastern  Government-owned  land.    All  the  national 
parks,  with  the  exception  of  Lafayette  in  Maine,  which  was  built  up 
from   donations,  by   public-spirited   private  citizens,   of   land  orl 
money   from  which  land  could  be   purchased,  have  been  carved! 
from   the   public   domain   by    special .  acts    of    Congress.    Conse-| 
quently  the  Congress  will  doubtless  have  to  make  appropriations! 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  national  park  pui- 1 
poses  if  the  popular  demand  is  to  be  met  for  the  creation  of  a  fev 
national  parks  in  the  crowded  East,  where  they  are  so  badly  needed. 
Under  the  Weeks  Act  the  Government  has  been  enabled  to  "purchase 
lands  for  forest  and  stream  protection  in  many  eastern  sections. 

A  STUDY  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  APPALACHIANS 

At  this  writing  you  are,  through  the  medium  of  a  commission  com-  j 
posed  of  five  of  the  highest  private  experts  on  park  matters  in  the 
country,  making  a  careful  study  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  iloun- 
tains  for  the  selection  of  the  most  typical  section  which  could  be; 
recommended  to  Congress  for  a  suitable  national  park  site.  Evert  i 
indication  is  favorable  to  such  recommendation  for  a  permanent; 
national  museum  of  nature,  established  in  the  most  scenic  section  of 
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the  Southeast.  I  believe  the  South  stands  strongly  and  broadly  for 
such  a  park  Tvherever  it  may  eventually  be  located  and  that  purely 
local  interests  will  be  subordinated  to  achieve  this  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity. The  selection  of  this  park  must  be  based  on  merit  and  merit 
alone.  Its  establishment  will  benefit  every  State  in  the  South  and 
East. 

ISLE  ROY  ALB  A  MERITORIOUS  PROJECT 

t 

Another  area  in  the  East  that  has  been  submitted  for  investigation 
as  to  its  availability  for  national  park  or  monument  status  is  Isle 
Royale,  an  island  of  132,000  acres  in  Lake  Superior,  containing 
imusually  fine  virgin  forests  and  abundant  other  plant  and  animal 
life.  In  view  of  assurances  that  privately  owned  land  on  the  island 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  in, case  it  is  created  a 
national  monument,  I  personally  investigated  this  area  early  in  July. 
Interested  citizens  of  Michigan  "and  Minnesota  are  earnestly  at  work 
<m  this  project,  led  by  the  enthusiastic  example  of  the  Detroit  News, 
which  has  been  taking  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  very 
sanguine  of  favorable  action.    It  is  a  meritorious  project. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  COMPLETE  CONSERVATION  GOVERNS  PARKS 

In  the  past  few  years  in  particular  determined  efforts  have  been 
made  by  private  interests  to  invade  some  of  the  national  narks  for 
the  utilization  of  some  of  their  wonderful  lakes,  rivers,  ana  spectac- 
ular waterfalls.  Promoters  of  local  power  projects  were  after  jaark 
ivaters  for  power  and  neighborhood  ranchers  after  them  for  irriga- 
tion. The  Yellowstone  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  such  attach.  That 
park  was  surveyed  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  was  hardly  a 
lake  of  ccmsiderable  size  or  a  portion  of  the  park  that  was  not  af- 
fected in  the  campaign  that  appeared  to  be  launched  to  secure  a 
foothold.  During  the  past  vear,  however,  these  attempts '  were 
limited  to  three,  one  of  whicL  contemplated  the  damming  of  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  other  two  simply  meant  the  excision  of 
a  very  siaall  section  or  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Yosemite 
National  Parks  and  their  restoration  to  national  forest  status. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Federal  water  power  bill  contained 
a  provision  permitting  the  use  of  national  parks  and  monuments 
for  water  power  purposes  but  due  to  the  presentations  made  by  this 
department  that  act  was  later  amended  on  March  3, 1921,  withdraw- 
ing aU  existing  parks  and  monuments  from  the  scope  of  that  act. 
It  is  now  necessary,  therefore,  that  before  areas  of  any  park  or  monu- 
ment can  be  utilized  for  water  power  or  irrigation  purposes,  a  special 
act  permitting  such  use  must  be  passed  by  the  Congress.  This  pro- 
vision has  proven  of  inestimable  value. 

SMALL    AREAS    MORi:    VALUABLE    FOR   ECONOMIC    USE   ELIMINATED 

During  the  last  session  two  bills,  H.  E.  6421  and  Public  No.  172, 
were  introduced  for  the  excision  of  a  small  portion  of  two  parks, 
the  Yosemite  and  the  Rocky  Mountain,  and  comprising  25*  and  345 
acres,  respectively,  to  permit  their  restoration  to  national  forest 
status  and  its  utilization  thereby,  under  Forest  Service  regulations, 
for  economic  purposes.    Both  of  these  cases  were  thoroughly  inves- 
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tigated  by  representatives  of  the  department  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  approved,  as  being  in  an  outlying  portion  of  the  jjark 
where  the  scenery  woiild  not  be  adversely  affected,  where  the  visit- 
ing public  would  not  have  a  superior  right,  and  where  the  projects 
were  established  as  meritorious  in  every  way.  In  such  cases  this 
procedure  should  always  be  followed,  and  such  small  areas  found  to 
be  more  valuable  for  econcMnic  purposes  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
parks  rather  than  permit  the  aetelopment  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  parks. 

ADVERSE  REPORT  ON   YELLOWSTONE  DAM  BILL 

The  only  other  project  proposed  for  the  utilization  of  park  areas  was 
a  bill,  S.  311,  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  first  session,  introduced  bv 
Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  "  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
regulatinff  weir  across  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana," which  had  been  previously  proposed  in  similar  form  and 
reported  on  adversely  by  the  department.  Your  report  of  May  23. 
1924,  to  Senator  McNary,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  of  the  United  States  Senate,  read  as  follows : 

I  have  your  request  of  December  31  last  for  a  report  on  S.  311,  Sixty-eigbtli 
Congress,  first  session,  a  blH  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  regulating 
weir  acroBS  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  dam  and  control  the  waters  of  Lake 
Yellowstone  so  they  could  be  used  Sn  connection  with  irrigation  of  lands  in 
the  Yellowstone  Valley  outside  the  boundaries  of  that  ptfrk. 

When  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  first  member  of  our  world>famoas 
system  of  national  parks,  was  created  by  act  of  March  1,  1872,  Congress 
specifically  reserved  and  withdrew  the  area  from  "  settlement,  occupancy,  or 
sale  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and  dedicated  and  set  it  apart  **as 
a  public  park  and  pleasuring  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  tbe 
people/'  The  act  also  prescribed  that  all  persons  who  locate,  or  settle  upon, 
or  occupy  any  part  of  the  land  thus  set  apart  as  a  public  park,  except  such 
as  may  be  considered  necessary  to  render  service  to  the  traveling  public, 
should  be  considered  trespassers  and  removed  therefrom,  and  furthermore 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  make  and  publish  regulations  that 
shall  provide  for  the  "preservation  from  injury,  or  spoliation,  of  all  timber, 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders,  within  the  park,  and  their 
retention  in  their  natural  condition." 

It  is  probably  inevitable  that  settlement  and  development  of  areas  adjacent 
to  and  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  will  carrj^  with  them  impulses  to  utiliie 
natural  resources  of  the  park  for  local  benefit  This  may  then  extend  not 
only  into  the  utilissation  of  lakes  and  streams  for  water  power  and  irrigatiim 
purposes,  but  also  to  lumbering  and  other  Industries.  However,  absolute 
preservation  Should  be  the  unwavering  policy  of  Yellowstone  administration, 
for  inestimably  valuable  and  pi-eclous  as  this  great  park  now  is  to  the  nation, 
it  will  prove  of  increasingly  greater  value  with  each  passing  year  as  the 
common  heritage  of  coming  generations.  The  intent  of  Congress  in  all  1^9- 
lutlon  affecting  the  Yellowstone  has  been  to  ke^p  this  splendid  wilderness  area 
intact  in  its  natural  state,  untouched  for  all  time  by  the  Inroads  of  modern 
civilization,  and  50  years  of  administration  have  served  only  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  such  a  consistent  policy  of  protection.  Such  also  is  the 
consistent  policy  of  the  whole  national  park  system  and  we  can  not  overlook 
the  fact,  from  experience,  that  the  use  suggested  by  this  bill  for  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  if  adopted,  will  in  practice  become  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  similar  industrial  uses  of  other  national  parks.  Any  plan  for  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  park  must  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  aims  and  purposes,  immediately  be  foredoomed  to  failure,  and 
I,  therefore,  can  not  recommend  favorable  consideration  of  the  pending  measure. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ADVANCED 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  ^ut  into  immediate  practice  all  our 
plans  for  enlarged  public  service,  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
the  gratifying  advances  made  in  the  development  of  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  within  our  national  parkat. 

The  historic  phrase  " for  the  benefit  anaenjoyment  of  the  people,'* 
first  used  by  the  National  Confess  in  the  orgaxxic  act  of  1872  creat- 
ing the  Yellowstone  National  Tark,  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
mere  physical  recreation  or  even  conservation. 

The  parks  in  themselves  present  the  range  of  American  land 
forms.  Volcanic,  granitic,  and  sedimentarjr  rocks  are  exhibited  in 
the  most  extraordinary  examples.  The  origin  and  development  of 
river  systems,  deserts,  plains,  and  mountains,  and  other  processes 
of  world-building — erosion  in  the  fullest  range  and  dramatic  presen- 
tation— ^the  wild  animal  life  for  scientific  study;  the  forests  and 
other  floral  exhibits  under  the  untouched  handling  of  Nature:  all 
these  can  be  studied  to  unusual  advantage  in  these  primeval  wilder- 
ness areas. 

MUSBUM  EXPANSION 

By  far  the  greatest  advance  was  made  in  the  expansion  of  the 
museum  service.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  adobe  museum  at 
the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  in  Arizona,  erected  some  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,  Congress  has  not  granted  funds  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  museums  in  the  national  parks.  We 
have  been  able  to  appoint  a  few  naturalists  in  several  of  the  larger 
parks,  and  also  a  limited  number  of  ranger  nature  guides,  helped 
out  by  occasional  private  donation  of  funds  for  such  purposes,  out 
most  of  the  museum  construction,  equipment,  and  materials  that 
we  now  have  has  been  secured  with  the  aid  of  private  funds. 

What  will  be  pribably  the  most  remarkable  example  of  museum 
construction  in  the  entire  park  system  is  developing  in  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  Supt. 
Jesse  Nusbaum.  A  born  organizer  and  doer,  with  excellent  tram- 
ing  as  archeologist,  he  brought  with  him  upon  his  appointment 
as  sui)erintendent  in  1921  a  record  of  achievement  in  museum  con- 
struction and  archeological  research  work  that  might  be  envied  by 
many  older  scientists.  Located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  field  of 
museum  material  as  yet  practically  untouched,  Mr.  Nusbaum  in- 
terested Mrs.  Stella  Leviston,  of  California,  in  the  possibilities  of  a 
modern  structure  to  house  the  precious  relics  of  tne  ancients  that 
are  gathered  from  time  to  time  irom  the  burial  grounds  and  ruined 
diff  dwellings  within  the  park.  Mrs.  Leviston  advanced  funds  with 
which  a  beginning  could  be  made  on  a  wing  of  the  structure,  and  con- 
struction on  this  has  been  under  way  during  the  summer.  In  his 
museum  desi^,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  new  buildings  constructed  from 
Tear  to  year  m  the  park,  Mr.  Nusbaum  is  using  an  adaptation  of  the 
early  pueblo,  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  old  ruins  and  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  things  and  leaves  an  impression  of  true  fitness  with  the 
surroundings  that  is  at  once  satisfying  and  real.  Mrs.  Leviston's 
donation  has  been  augmented  from  another  private  source  to  enable 
the  completion  of  the  wing  and  its  equipment. 
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In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Superintendent  Albright  has 
prepared  space  in  one  of  the  large  Government  buildings  at  head- 
quarters and  started  his  park  naturalist  on  the  collection  of  exhibits 
and  the  preparation  of  botanic,  mineral,  and  animal  specimens, 
which  has  already  resulted  in  a  very  remarkable  museum  coUectioD. 
The  space  availaole,  however,  is  already  overcrowded  and  can  Dot 
house  all  the  important  exhibits,  including  historical,  that  could  be 
made  available  tor  the  enjoyment  and  study  of  the  visitors. 

Small  beginnings  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  other  parks, 
that  the  next  few  years  will  see  augmented  to  large  proportions, 

garticularly  in  the  Sequoia,  Grand  Canyon,  Mount  Rainier,  and 
^cky  Mountain  Parks. 

Several  years  ago.  to  test  out  the  popularity  of  museum  develop- 
ment, I  authorized  tne  beginning  of  a  small  museum  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park.  No  funds  were  available  except  for  the  payment  of 
the  services  of  a  ranger-naturalist  who  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
naturalist  had  to  be  available  for  any  ranger  duties  that  might  be 
required  of  him.  A  small  building  was  turned  over  to  him  and  he 
at  once  set  about  collecting  what  material  he  could  secure  by  dona- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  first  season,  with  what  little  time  he  could 
devote  to  the  purpose,  he  had  collected  exhibits  that  were  con- 
servatively valued  at  $30,000.  Last  year  58,811  people  went  throu^ 
the  museum.  This  year  the  visiting  list  was  52,816.  His  enthusiasm 
resulted,  furthermore,  in  the  donation  of  some  $6,000  or  $7,000  from 
private  fimds  toward  a  new  and  adequate  museum  and  its  equip- 
ment. Donations  of  exhibits  have  been  promised  from  many  quar- 
ters as  soon  as  a  fireproof  building  is  erected  to  house  them  safely. 

ASSISTANCE   OP    LAURA   SPELMAN    ROCKEFELLER   MEMORIAL 

Realizing  the  great  importance  of  emphasizing  the  educational 
value  of  the  national  parks,  serving  thousands  of  visitors  as  they 
could  by  an  intelligent  introduction  to  what  they  would  be  able  to 
find  within  the  parks,  the  American  Association  of  Museums  made  a 
careful  study  oi  these  opportunities  and  developed  certain  concrete 
plans  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  small  natural-history  mu- 
seums in  a  number  of  the  larger  parks.  The  association  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  Laura  Spelnmn  Kockefeller  Memorial  in  this  work 
and  secured  an  initial  grant  of  $70,500  for  the  construction  of  an 
adequate  fireproof  museum  building,  including  equipment  and  other 
important  accessories,  in  the  Yosemite  National  JPark.  In  view  of 
the  great  importance  of  this  project  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  appointed  a  committee  to  further  the  movement.  In  mak* 
ing  their  address  to  the  memorial,  tliis  committee  at  a  meeting  held 
June  18, 1924,  said : 

If  a  museum  (instaUed  and  supervised  by  a  trained  scientiflc  staff)  should 
be  located  in  each  of  the  more  important  national  parks,  and  would  take  upon 
itself  the  preparation  of  the  visitor  for  a  profitable  sojourn  within  the  resem- 
tion,  thus  enabling  him  the  better  to  understand  the  physiography,  the  fauna* 
and  the  flora,  and,  in  short,  preparing  him  to  use  these  parks  and  their  re- 
sources as  instriiments  of  instruction,  it  is  conceived  that  an  important  educa- 
tional need  would  be  met  and  the  plan  would  meet  with  such  universal  ap- 
proval as  to  lead  to  its  general  adoption. 

This  will  be  but  the  start  in  the  installation  of  such  facilities  under 
expert  private  assistance.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  museums  al- 
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ready  began  or  contemplated  for  construction  will  prove  beyond 
peradventare  of  doubt  the  tremendous  value  of  such  institutions  in 
parks  where  thousands  of  people  annually  gather  for  recreation  and 
entertainment.  A  museum  is  a  most  valuable  factor  in  drawing 
visitors,  in  awakening  their  interest,  and  in  prolonging  the  length  ot 
their  s^.  It  serves  the  visitors,  and  it  serves  the  community  as 
well.  iEoiowlec^  creates  interest  Interest  adds  to  enjoyment. 
With  this  splendid  start  of  the  present  year  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore such  eithibition  places  will  be  available  in  other  parks  and  some 
of  the  monuments  to  place  this  educational  work  where  it  will  enable 
the  visitor  to  absorb  the  local  scenerv,  local  history,  and  natural 
history,  and  make  his  park  visit  truly  entertaining  and  mentally 
profitable. 

PAIHC  LIBRARY  IMPORTANT  DETAIL  W  MUSBUMS 

One  of  the  most  important  details  of  museum  equipment  is  the 
development  of  an  adequate  library  covering  the  park,  its  history 
and  attractions,  and  in  every  museum  there  will  consequently  l>e 
space  reserved  for  a  collection  of  books  covering  these  interesting 
details.  Offers  of  donation  of  much  valuable  material  have  already 
been  received  and  there  is  no  doubt^  once  fireproof  structures  are 
provided,  that  the  library  shelves  will  be  quickly  filled  with  \\  ell- 
selected  material. 

NATURE  QUIDB  SERVICE 

The  park  museums  will  also  serve  as  the  starting  points  for  the 
nature-guide  expeditions.  Though  our  nature-guide  service  has  as 
yet  merely  passed  the  initial  ^ges,  it  has  established  itself  as 
effective  and  popular.  The  trained  guides  take  the  interested  vis- 
itors into  the  field,  explaining  the  various  kinds  of  flowers,  birds, 
and  animals  eiicotmtered  along  the  trail,  and  giving  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  'the  geologic  formations  or  natural  curiosities.  As 
practicallv  all  the  guides  are  recruited  from  the  universities  of 
near-by  States  the  Spendable  quality  of  the  information  given  is 
assured. 

This  service  has  proven  intensely  popular  in  Yosemite  Park.  In 
the  Yellowstone  personally  conducted  trips  across  the  geyser  for- 
mations always  draw  an  enthusiastic  following.  Anyone  who  sees 
the  interest  displayed  by  the  questions  asked  and  the  quiet  attention 
given  to  the  words  of  the  lecturer  can  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
real  value  of  this  unique  service.  In  the  evening  these  guides  make 
regularly  scheduled  lecture  tours  to  various  points  in  each  park. 
The  lectures  are  attended  by  himdreds  who  keep  the  guides  busj- 
after  their  talks  answering  questions  on  the  subjects  treated.  In 
Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Kocky  Mountain  Parks  the  work  of  the 
nature-guide  service  was  well  conducted  and  proved  exceptionally 
popular  with  visitors.  In  the  Mesa  Verde  it  has  long  been  necessary, 
because  of  the  seemingly  inevitable  vandalism  that  resulted  in  the 
marking  of  the  walls  of  rooms  and  the  pilfering  of  the  ancient 
relics  of  the  cliff  dwellers,  to  insist  that  the  visitors  be  accompanied 
by  a  competent  guide,  and  as  a  result  the  visitors  to  that  park  dp  not 
leave  before  thev  have  learned  much  of  the  life  and  histon^  of  the 
14562—24 2 
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ancient  inhabitiaits.  In  the  evenings  regularly  conducted  tslks 
around  a  blazing  camp  fire  by  the  superintendent  or  some  yimting 
scientist  add  to  the  distribution  of  information  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  guests. 

At  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  the  visitor  is  taken  on  a 
personally  conducted  tour  of  the  ruin  by  the  custodian,  if  ho  explains 
the  life  and  history  of  the  old  inhabitants  as  indicated  by  the  Great 
House  itself  and  the  artifacts  found  in  the  iMid  adjacent  to  the 
ruin. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  nature-guide  service  extended  to  every 
national  park  and  several  national  monumenti^  as  soon  as  practicable. 

OUR  PARK  WILD  LIFE  AND  ITS  PROTECTION 

All  the  national  parks  are  absolute  sanctuaries  for  wild  animals 
except  a  few  species  of  predatory  ones  which  are  annually  reduced 
by  the  ranger  forces  on  patrol.  Every  effort  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  animals,  and  in  general 
they  have  done  unusually  well. 

That  the  welfare  of  our  native  wild  life  is  bein^  seriously  consid- 
ered by  various  States  is  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  many 
State  game  refuges  for  breeding  purposes  and  particularly  the  recog- 
nition that  has  been  given  to  this  important  phase  of  conservation 
by  some  of  the  States  within  which  the  national  parks  lie,  in  the 
establishment  of  game  preserves  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  park 
animals  such  as  elk  and  deer,  when  strenuous  winters  force  these  ani- 
mals from  the  high  altitudes  of  the  parks  into  lower  areas  outside 
where  they  would  become  the  ready  victims  of  hunters.  There  is  a 
natural  overflow  of  game  from  the  parks  into  outlying  territory  .as 
this  game  in  tlie  park  area  becomes  abundant.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  is  one  of  the  important  factors  wherein  the  national 
paries  contribute  economically  to  the  surroundim?  territory.  It  is^ 
Ixowever,  when  winter  storms  causing  shortage  of  feed  drive  elk  in 
great  numbers  outside  the  park  boundaries,  thei'eby  giving  oppor- 
tunities for  slaughter  of  almost  entire  herds,  that  such  State  game  ref- 
uges contribute  their  important  share  in  preserving  the  nucleus  herds. 
The  Yellowstone  illustrates  perhaps  to  the  best  advantage  the  re- 
sults that  may  be  obtained  from  complete  game  conservation.  The 
buffalo  and  elk,  the  antelope,  deer,  and  bear  are  steadily  increasing 
and  only  extremely  unfavorable  winter  conditions  or  imcontrollable 
epidemic  diseases  are  likely  to  check  their  progress.  Some  fear  is 
felt  at  this  writing,  however,  that  due  to  the  serious  drought  that  has 
existed  this  past  season,  thereby  causing  serious  shortage  of  feed, 
we  may  encounter  difficulties  in  maintaining  our  Yellowstone  herds 
through  the  winter. 

WILD  LIFE  PROTECTION  IN  McKINLEY  PARK  STILL  A  PROBLEM 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  continues  to  present  a  real  diffi- 
culty in  game  conservation  since  it  has  been  impracticable,  with  the 
small  funds  we  have  for  its  administration  and  protection,  to  pre- 
vent much  of  the  unlawful  killing  that  is  going  on  there,  principaUj 
of  the  sheep.  In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  provision 
in  the  law  creating  the  park  that  permitted  bona  fide  prospectors 
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and  miners  to  kill  sufficient  game  for  their  actual  needs.  This  privi- 
lege has  been  abused,  and  unless  the  residehts  of  that  section  can  be 
appealed  to  for  a  fuller  observance  of  the  law  there  is  no  satisfactory 
solution  except  by  amendment  of  the  organic  act  creating  that  park 
so  as  to  provide  "complete  game  protection,  as  is  done  in  the  other 
parks. 

RESTOCKINQ  WITH  NATIVE  SPBCIBS  PAVORBI> 

While  all  the  national  parks  are  naturally  stocked,  we  have  in  a 
few  instances,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Biological  Survw  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  favored  the  introduction  of  a  few  non- 
exotic  species.  A  few  years  back  a  number  of  elk  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park  were  liberated  in  Glacier  Park,  and  while  we  have 
been  unable  to  prevent  the  killing  by  Blackfeet  Indians  of  many  on 
the  east  side  that  seek  the  lower  altitude  on  the  adjoining  reserva- 
tion during  the  period  of  heavy  snows  and  severe  weather,  there  has 
bc^n  nevertheless  a  gradual  increase  noted.  In  Yosemite  National 
Park  the  small  herd  of  valley  elk  introduced  there  several  years  ago 
wifli  the  cooperation  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
growing  steadily.  This  fall  the  experiment  of  introducing  a  small 
band  of  antelope  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  its  former  natiA  e  habitat, 
will  be  tried  with  the  assistance  of  the  Biological  Survey,  funds  for 
the  undertaking  having  been  subscribed  by  private  parties  interested 
in  the  protection  and  propagation  of  the  antelope. 

ATTRACTIVENESS  OP  WILD  UPB  A  STIMULATION  TO  CONSERVATION 

The  important  relationship  that  the  national  parks  bear  to  the 
conservation  of  the  wild  life  of  the  country  has  not  been  fully  ap- 
preciated until  lately.  Aside  from  the  economic  value  of  native 
animals,  which  may  be  considered  in  their  distribution  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  for  restocking  purposes,  their  biggest  value 
perhaps  is  their  attractiveness  in  their  natural  environment  to  park 
visitors,  thus  stimulating  as  nothing  else  can  a  desire  for  game  pro- 
tection and  conservation. 

PARK  ROAD  PLANS 

The  Congress  by  the  authorization  act  approved  April  9,  1924, 
providing  for  a  three-year  program  of  road  construction  in  the 
national  parks  and  authorizing  appropriations  of  $2,500,000  annually 
for  the  three-year  period,  gave  immediate  and  definite  recognition 
to  the  great  need  for  road  impi'ovement  in  the  national  parks  when 
called  to  its  attention  by  your  request  for  the  passage  of  appropriate 
legislation  to  enable  such  improvement.  Your  request  was  approved 
by  the  President  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  gave  every 
aid  in  presenting  this  matter  to  the  Congress.  After  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing which  the  road  situation  was  fully  detailed  and  plans  for  road 
improvement  in  each  park  were  pjresented,  the  committee  unanimously 
reported  the  bill  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  pass.  Placed  on  the  unanimous  consent 
calendar  of.  the  House  it  was  passed  unanimously  on  March  18.  The 
Senate  Public  Lands  Committee  unanimously  reported  the  bill  to  the 
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Senate  and  it  passed  that  body  unanimously  on  April  3.  This  legis- 
lative record  clearly  reflected  the  will  of  the  people  m  demanding  ^ 
the  roads  in  the  national  parks  be  placed  in  a  good  and  safe  condition 
for  motor  travel. 

After  approval  of  the  authorization  act  you  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  tne  Budget  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $2,500,000  covering 
the  first  instalment  of  the.  road  budget  funds,  but  demands  on  tibe 
Treasury  due  to  the  passage  of  the  adjusted  soldiers  compensation  act 
resulted  in  the  President  approving  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  only  a  million  dollars.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Ai)propriation  Committee  it  was  brought  out  by  membeis  of 
the  committee  that  tt^  first  million  dollars  would  take  care  of  about 
all  the  road  work  that  could  be  accomplished  between  Jime  and 
December  of  this  year  and  that  the  second  instalment  of  $2,500,000 
of  the  road  funds  would  be  made  available  by  March  1  next  to  cover 
construction  work  between  that  time  and  July  1,  1926.  In  view  of 
the  second  instalment  of  funds  beine  made  immediately  available, 
because  of  the  peculiar  situation  in  tne  national  parks  with  regard 
to  a  short  construction  season,  the  House  oomnuttee  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  as  approved  by  the 
President,  together  with  assurances  that  the  additional  money  woold 
be  available  earlv  in  the  spring,  was  a  substantial  compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  authorization  act.  It  also  was  the  opinion  of  the  House 
committee  that  no  new  construction  should  be  imdertaken  with  the 
first  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  but  that  this  should  be  de- 
voted scSely  to  the  reconstruction  of  existing  park  roads  to  place  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  safe  and  traversable  condition. 

WORK  CAN  BB  HANDLED  BY  OUR  BNOINBERINQ  FORCES 

Unfortunatehr  the  second  deficiency  bill  carrying  this  millicm 
of  road  funds  failed  of  passage  in  the  closing  hours  of  Hie  first  ses- 
sion and  all  plans  for  immemate  action  had  to  be  postpcmed.  We 
were  enabled,  however,  to  keep  our  skeleton  engmeering  forces, 
which  will  be  expanded  to  take  care  of  the  larger  program,  busy  oa 
specific  road  construction,  for  which  funds  were  included  in  the 
regular  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  in  advance  of  the 
passage  of  the  park  road  authorization  act. 

While  this  million  dollars  will  probably  be  made  available  on  the 
passage  of  the  pending  deficiency  bill  when  Congress  meets  in  Decem- 
ber, the  present  working  season  has  been  lost.  Careful  planning 
ahead  by  the  en^eering  forces  leads  me  to  state  with  conviction 
that  we  will  be  able  to  handle  this  increased  work  next  year,  and  in 
the  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  and  Piatt,  Oklahoma,  parks  the  con- 
templated road  work  can  be  pushed  through  to  completion  this 
winter. 

ROADS  WILL  OPEN  UNDEVELOPED  PARKS 

While  the  road  program  calls  for  reconstruction  of  much  of  the 
existing  roadway,  considerable  new  construction  will  be  under- 
taken to  open  parks  in  which  to  date  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  authorized  any  road  work.  Such  parks  for  instance  as  Mount 
McKinley,  Alaska,  Hawaii  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii,  imd  Lass^ 
Volcanic,  California,  have  never  had  any  road  development  and 
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until  roads  are  constructed  the  park  areas  can  not  be  developed  for 
motor  travel.  Especially  are  motorists  demanding  access  into  Lassen 
Volcanic  Park.  Tourist  travel  to  Alaska  and  over  the  Government- 
owned  Alaska  Bailroad  will  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  into  Mount  McE[mley  Fark  to  permit  visitors  to  see 
at  close  hand  the  herds  of  caribou  and  mountain  sheep  and  magnifi- 
cent scenery  of  the  region. 

IMPORTANT  THAT  ROAD  PROGRAM  BE  PUSHED 

The  park  road  budget  as  outlined  to  the  Congress  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  authorization  bill  is  without  question  the  most  important 
constructive  program  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
national  parks  and  placing  the  national  park  system  on  a  self  sup- 
porting basis,  and  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  that  the  authorization 
act  be  followed  as  closely  as  posfiible  m  requesting  appropriations 
to  put  the  road  work  under  full  speed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  motorists  are  annually  contriouting  substantial  returns  to  the 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  highways  and  other  facilities  pro- 
vided for  camping  out  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  utmost  considera- 
tion and  return  in  the  way  of  good  roads  that  the  condition  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  warrants. 

A  MODEST  BUDGET 

Retiirns  to  the  Government  for  the  period  1917  to  1924  from 
automobile  license  fees  alone  have  amounted  to  $1,814,779.50.  In 
1917  the  revenue  from  this  source  was  $90,969  while  in  1924  the  auto- 
mobile license  fees  totaled  $426,908.50.  During  the  same  period, 
1917-1924,  Congressional  appropriations  for  new  road  construction 
in  the  national  parks  amounted  to  only  $1,443,600.  Total  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  for  national  forest  roads  covering 
fiscal  years  1917  to  1926  amount  to  $52,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
years  1917  to  1925,  $540,000,000  has  been  appropriated  or  authorized 
for  Federal  aid  to  State  roads.  The  park  road  budget  authorizing 
$7,500,000  to  be  expended  over  a  three-year  period  is,  comparatively, 
a  modest  program- 

SOME  PARK  APPROACH  ROADS  ENTITLED  TO  LARGER  PEDBRAL  AID 

In  this  connection  the  (]^uestion  of  a  greater  proportion  of  Federal 
aid  toward  the  construction  and  improvement  of  some  of  the  ap- 
proach roads  to  national  parks  also  has  been  given  by  the  Congress 
and  a  measure  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  now  pending,  having 
been  introduced  by  Congressman  Colton,  of  Utah.  This  measure  has 
been  indorsed  by  a  number  of  western  organizations  interested  in 
good  roads.  While  over  $23,000,000  has  been  spent  on  national, 
park  approach  roads  in  14  States  since  1915,  in  several  of  the  big 
public-land  States  with  little-populated  sections,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  them  to  build  modern  highways  through  such  sections  with- 
out a  greater  proportion  of  Federal  aid.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
throw  them  into  bankruptcy.  To  enable  these  States  to  construct 
ade(]^uate  approach  roads  to  the  national  parks,  used  primarily  by 
tourists  to  these  parks  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  larger 
degree  of  Federal  aid  must  be  extended  in  their  construction. 
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In  considering  our  own  plans  for  park  road  development  we  now 
have  1,060.5  miles  of  roads.  It  is  proposed  to  reconstruct  891.5  miks 
by  widening,  reduction  of  ^ade,  and  putting  in  a  base  that  will  be 
permanent  and  permit  paving  or  some  other  hard  surfacing  when 
such  construction  shall  become  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  pro- 
posed under  the  present  program  to  surface  353.6  miles  of  road,  most 
of  which  will  be  with  crushed  rock  or  ^avel.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
360.85  miles  of  new  road,  much  of  which  will  be  built  through  solid 
rock  that  will  at  once  form  a  good  base  for  future  paving.  The  first 
estimated  amount  of  $7,500,000  for  the  three-year  program  will  prob- 
ably not  be  sufficient  to  construct  as  high-type  roads  as  it  is  planned 
to  build  in  the  parks,  yet  every  dollar  will  be  put  in  permanent  de- 
velopment so  when  paving  is  necessary  in  the  future  not  one  dollar 
will  have  been  wasted. 

PAftKS  nor  TO  BE  ORIDIRONBD  WITH   ROADS 

It  is  not  the  plan  to  have  the  parks  gridironed  with  roads,  but  in 
each  it  is  desired  to  make  a  good  sensible  road  system  so  that  visitors 
may  have  a  good  chance  to  enjoy  them.  At  the  same  time  lar^  sec- 
tions of  each  park  will  be  kept  m  a  natural  wilderness  state  without 
piercing  feeder  roads  and  will  be  accessible  only  by  trails  by  the 
horseback  rider  and  the  hiker.  All  this  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  laying  out  our, road  program.  Particular  attention  also 
will  be  given  to  laying  out  the  roads  theijnselves  so  tliat  they  will 
disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  vegetation,  forests,  and  rocky  hillsides 
through  which  they  are  built.  In  this  work  the  landscape  engineer- 
ing division  cooperates  closely  with  the  civil  engineering  forces,  and 
the  latter  also  by  separate  instruction  have  been  ordered  to  exercise 
the  greatest  care  in  the  protection  of  the  landscape  in  all  road  con- 
struction work.  Especially  fine  work  along  this  line  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Yellowstone,  Lafayette,  and  Sequoia  National  Parks. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  the  parks'  vital  need  for  roads 
it  diould  be  remembered  that  park  and  monument  travel  has  in- 
creased from  about  200,000  persons  a  year  in  1914  to  over  1,600,000 
Krsons  in  the  season  just  closed.  By  tne  time  this  road  program  can 
completed  there  will  probably  be  double  that  number  goin^ 
through  the  parks  and  easily  500,000  automobiles.  The  road  situa- 
tion in  the  parks  thus  presents  a  serious  problem,  the  only  solution 
of  which  is  to  get  the  improvements  under  way  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  and  push  them  to  completion  as  fast  as  it  is  possible. 

NEW  NATIONAL  PARKS 

While  no  new  national  parks  were  actually  added  to  the  system, 
the  creation  of  the  Utah  National  Park  was  provided  for  in  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  first 
session  and  approved  by  the  President  on  June  7,  1924.  The  area 
to  be  thus  set  aside  includes  the  famous  Bryce  Canvon  in  south- 
western Utah,  a  box  canyon  2  miles  wide  by  3  miles  long  cut  1,000 
feet  into  the  top  of  Paimsaugunt  Plateau.  It  drains  toward  the 
southeast  and  overlooks  the  Colorado  River,  75  miles  distant 

Bryce  Canyon  is  now  included  within  the  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Monument,  which  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture,  but  the  act  eleyating  it  to  national  park  status  provides  that 
before  the  new  designation  shall  become  effective  all  the  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  must  first  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  6^  acres  of  land  in  the  park  area  owned 
by  the  State  and  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad.  Provision  is  made  in 
the  act  for  the  exchange  of  alienated  lands  in  both  this  and  Zion 
National  Park,  Utah,  for  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public 
lands  of  equal  value  and  approximate!;^  equal  area  outside  of  these 
parks  in  the  State  of  Utah.  Negotiations  have  been  opened  with 
me  railroad  and  the  State  for  the  transfer  of  their  holoings  to  tl^ 
Federal  Government,  but  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  not  showA 
a  disposition  to  give  up  its  holdings,  which  is  the  key  location  ta 
future  development  of  the  area. 

NEW  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  ESTABLISHED 

Two  new  national  monuments  were  established  by  Presidential 
proclamation  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  increasing  the  number  of  monuments  so  admin- 
istered to  30. 

CAI^LSBAD  CAVE,  N.  MEX. 

The  Carlsbad  Cave  National  Monument  in  New  Mexico  was  estab- 
lished October  25, 1923.  The  monument  is  located  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  25  miles  southwest  of  Carls- 
bad. The  waters  have  dug  out  at  least  half  a  dozen  large  caverns 
by  dissolving  the  thick  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock  salt  imbedded  in- 
the  shale. . 

Although  it  has  been  explored  for  several'  miles  underground, 
there  are  still  many  portions  of  Carlsbad  Cave  yet  unexplored,  and 
its  size  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  although  the  National  (Seogi-aphic 
Society  now  has  an  expedition  at  the  cavern  making  detailed  ex- 

florations.  The  area  of  the  present  monument  is  719.22  acres, 
ut  investigations  are  now  under  way  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  increasing  its  size.  Pending  the  result  of  these  investigations 
82,710  acres  of  public  land  surrounding  the  monument  have  been 
withdrawn  from  entry  and  settlement  by  Executive  order  dated 
April  2,  1924. 

The  cave  is  open  to  the  public  at  present  only  under  the  guidance 
of  its  original  discoverer,  who  has  been  given  a  guide  permit  by  the 
Government.  The  only  means  of  entrance  is  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof ,  through  which  one  is  lowered  200  feet  in  a  bucket.  The  cavern, 
of  course,  is  in  darkness,  with  many  steep  drops  from  one  level  to 
another,  and  slippery  declivities.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was 
carried  in  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  for  1925  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  a  tunnel  into  one  of  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  cavern  so  that  access  on  an  easy  grade  might  be  afforded  visitors, 
but  recent  investigations  developed  the  fact  that  such  a  tunnel  would 
cost  about  $18,000. 

CRATERS  OP  THB  MOON,  IDAHO 

In  the  semiarid  portion  of  tlie  Snake  River  Plateau  in  south 
<^ntral  Idaho,  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Komb  Mountains,  lies  the 
newest  national  monument,  the  Craters  of  the  Moon,  which  was 
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created  May  2, 1924.  It  is  a  Tolcanic  region,  the  most  recent  example 
of  fissure  eruption  in  the  United  States  and,  as  its  name  signifies, 
closely  resembles  the  surface  of  the  moon  as  seen  through  a  tek- 
scoped  Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  can  so  many  Toicanic 
features  be  found  in  such  a  small  area.  The  monument  contains  ap- 
proximately 39  square  miles. 

CHANOeS  IN  BOUNDARY  OP  BXlSTINa  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

^   The  area  of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  Nebraska,  was 

Reduced  bj'  Executive  order  of  May  9,  1924,  by  the  elimination  of 

^160  acres.    This  Quarter  section  was  classed  as  irrigable  land  under 

the  North  Platte  Federal  Irrigation  Project  and  was  eliminated  for 

that  reason.    The  area  of  the  monument  is  now  1,893.83  acres. 

The  area  of  the  Pinnacles  Natiooayal  Monument  in  California  \?as 
increased  by  a  third  Presidential  proclamation  dated  July  2,  19^. 
TMs  added  320  acres,  making  the  total  area  of  the  monument  2,980.:^ 
acres. 

In  connection  with  plans  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  certain 
areas  of  the  Gran  Quivira  and  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monuments 
in  New  Mexico,  the  service  was  advised  there  was  no  statutory  aii- 
thority  for  the  President  to  restore  monument  lands  to  entry,  and  in 
view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  dated  March  29,  1921 
(32  Opn.  Atty.  Gen.  488),  it  appears  that  such  restoration  is  unau- 
thorized. It  therefore  appears  that  national  monuments  are  fixed 
reservations  subject  to  restoration  to  the  public  domain  only  by 
.  legislative  act, 

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  STATE  PARKS 

The  State  park  movement,  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  1921,  is  developing  into  one  oi  the  most  popular  and 
useful  enterprises  of  the  present  generation.  The  First  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks^  was  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  its 
results  have  been  far-reaching.  The  second  conference  was  held  in 
the  Bear  Mountain  Inn,  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New  York,  in 
May,  1922;  the  third  conference  at  Turkey  Rim  State  Park,  Indiana, 
in  May,  1923 ;  while  the  fourth  met  at  historic  Gettysburg  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, last  May.  The  increase  in  interest  in  State  parks  w^as  marked, 
a  larger  number  of  States  being  represented  at  each  meeting.  Be- 
sides members  of  Congress  and  representatives  of  several  Federal 
bureaus,  the  conference  was  attended  by  official  delegates  of  the 
governors  of  the  States,  many  well-known  conservationists,  members 
of  State  park  and  forest  boards,  conservation  commissions,  scientists, 
and  educators.  The  governors  of  all  but  three  States  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  conference. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  SINCE  THE  THIW  CONPERENCB  • 

As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  iSeld  since 
the  third  conference,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  have  created 
State  parks;  the  Save-the-Eed woods  League  is  worldng  on  a  plan 
for  a  Droad-gauge  development  of  the  State  parks  of  California: 
the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  State  park  commission  in  Kentucky 
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passed  both  houses  of  tb«  legislature  and  was  signed  by  the  governor 
within  10  days  from  the  date  of  its  introduction;  West  Virginia 
and  Texas  have  State  park  associations;  Virginia  is  preparing  to 
reintroduce  in  the  next  legislature  her  bill  for  a  State  park  com- 
mission  and  is  planning  a  large  meeting  to  crystallize  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  movement;  several  other  States,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee,  for  instance,  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
beginning  of  State  park  work,  while  the  governors  of  Nevada, 
Maine,  and  Mississippi  have  shown  definite  interest  in  the  movement. 
In  New  York  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  for  a  bond  issue  of  $15,- 
000,000  for  increasing  and  improving  State  parks,  and  created  a 
State  council  on  par&.  The  voters  of  the  State  will  have  an  op- 
portunity at  the  November  election  to  approve  this  bond  issue, . 
which  will  enable  the  State  to  make  vast  improvements  in  her  State 
park  system  and  will  bring  to  the  people  greater  opportunities  for 
outdoor  recreation. 

That  the  States  which  have  no  State  parks  are  realizing  the  value 
of  these  areas  to  their  oommimities  was  clearly  shown  when  Gov- 
ernor Neff,  of  Texas,  devoted  his  entire  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  State  Bankers  Association  to  this  question.  Among 
other  things  he  said  : 

Regardless  of  whether  other  States  need  parks  or  not,  the  time  has  come  in 
Texas  when  some  one,  somewhere,  in  some  manner  or  another,  muirt  start  a 
movement  looking  to  the  creation  and  development  of  a  system  <^  State  parks 
in  order  that  our  citisenship  may  grow  along  symmetrical  lines  rather  than 
ooe  sided,  dne  to  the  predominance  of  commerciaUsm  and  industry. 

As  a  result  of  Governor  Neff 's  preaching  parks  42  beauty  spots  of 
every  size  and  description  have  been  set  aside  as  State  parks.  This 
State  that  a  short  time  ago  had  no  parks  is  now  taking  its  place  as  a 
leader  in  the  State  park  movement. 

THE  PARK-TO-PARK  HIGHWAY  CONVENTION 

On  August  21  and  22, 1924,  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Park-to-Park  Highway  Association  was  held  in  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
1  attended  the  sessions  of  the  convention  and  had  with  me  the  super- 
intendents of  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  National  Parks. 

Reports  from  all  Western  States  through  which  the  Park-to-Park 
Highway  runs  were  read  to  the  convention,  and  I  was  surprised 
and  pleased  to  hear  that  an  enormous  amount  of  improvement  work 
had  Deen  done  on  this  highway  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  very  apparent  that  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  years 
until  this  great  interpark  highway  will  be  in  splendid  condition 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
Park-to-Park  Highway  is  really  a  national  institution  at  the  present 
time,  and  is  everywhere  coming  to  be  regarded  as  such.  Federal 
funds  are  being  expended  on  it  in  huge  amoimts,  and  the  touring 
public  from  all  sections  of  the  Nation  are  using  the  interpark  system 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  thus  giving  it  a  national  status  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view. 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE  NATIONAL  PARK  DEVELOPMENT  TOUR 

The  National  Park  Service  has  come  to  look  upon  the  Brooklyn 
£agle  National  Park  Tour  as  an  annual  event  in  national  park 
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affairs;  five  of  these  tours  having  taken  place  daring  the  last  six 
years.  During  1924  the  Eajsjie's  trip  incladed  a  visit  to  the  Grand 
Canyon,  where  the  new  drive  to  Tuba  City  was  formally  dedi- 
cated; to  Yosemite  National  Park,  where  a  tablet  was  placed  on 
the  Tioga  Soad  to  commemorate  the  acquisition  and  donation  of 
this  road  to  the  Government  by  private  individuals,  and  to  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  as  well  as  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
Kentucky,  which  has  been  proposed  for  acquisition  for  natioaial 
park  purposes.  The  superintendents  of  all  these  parks  were  en- 
thusiastic over  the  visit  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  party,  as  the 
^'  Eaglets "  are  true  park  friends  and  enthusiasts.  I  am  hoping 
that  these  tours  may  become  an  annual  event  and  that  every  pare 
and  monument  in  the  system  may  eventually  be  visited. 

DIRECTOR  OF  PARK  SERVICE  NOW  CONNECTED  WITH  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  PARK  DEVELOPMENT 

This  past  session  of  Congress  saw  another  duty  added  to  those 
involved  in  the  directorship  of  the  national  parks,  namely,  mem- 
bership in  the  new  National  Capital  Park  Commission  having  to 
do  with  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  park  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  act  approved  June  6,  1924,  in 
creating  this  new  commission,  prescribed  that  the  Chief  of  Enmneers 
of  the  Army,  the  Engineer  Commissioner  for  the  District,  we  Di- 
rector of  t^e  National  Park  Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Officer  in  Charge  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  constitute  its  membership.  The  commission,  or  a 
majority  thereof,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  acquire  such  land 
as  in  its  judgment  is  necessary  and  desirable  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  adjacent  areas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriations  made  for  such  purposes,  for  suitable 
development  of  the  national  capital  park,  parkway,  and  playground 
system,  the  land  to  be  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  condenmation 
proceedings.  An  annual  appropriation  tor  park  extension  in  and 
about  Washington  of  not  to  exceed  1  cent  for  each  inhabitant  of 
continental  United  States  is  authorized,  and  this  would  now  total 
something  over  $1,000,000. 

The  commission  has  had  its  organization  meeting,  and  is  already 
at  work  on  the  development  of  plans  as  contemplated  by  the  organic 
legislation.  This  legislation  has  added  some  obligations  which 
it  will  take  additional  time  and  effort  to  dispose  of,  but  opens  up 
oppoi-tunities  for  participating  effectively  in  national  park  work  of 
another  sort  than  is  involved  m  the  administration  and  development 
of  the  national  parks  themselves ;  work  that  is  intensely  interesting^ 
and  important  since  it  involves  the  harmonious  development  of  thi* 
National  Capital,  tiie  seat  of  the  American  Government. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  OF  PARK  EMPLOYEES  GREATLY  IMPROVED 

In  recent  years  special  attention  ha**  l>een  given  to  the  providing 
of  such  conveniences  as  would  add  to  the  comfort  and  contentment 
of  park  employees,  especially  toward  supplying  the  married  em- 
ployees with  suitable  housing  facilities,  including  light,  heat,  water. 
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and  sanitation.  While  we  have  not  received  funds  from  Congress 
for  all  the  improvements  we  considered  necessary,  nevertheless  a  fine 
start  has  been  made,  notable  improvements  being  in  the  headquarters 
village  of  Glacier  at  Belton  and  the  new  headquarters  in  Sequoia  at 
Alder  Creek.  It  will  probabljr  require  several  years  to  improve 
working  conditions  in  all  the  national  parks  to  which  park  employees 
are  justly  entitled. 

Another  step  ahead  has  been  the  installation  of  medical  and 
hospital  services  in  some  of  the  larger  parks,  such  as  Yosemite  and 
Yellowstone,  and  more  recently  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  These  serv- 
ices should  be  extended  to  some  of  the  other  parks  where  our  em- 
ployees are  now  without  medical  attention  except  for  such  as  may  be 
secured  in  cities  or  towns  many  miles  distant. 

The  enactment  of  the  reclassification  act  has  made*  park  work 
financially  more  attractive  for  our  field  forces,  as  well  as  for  those 
in  the  Washington  office,  and  with  opportunities  for  advancement 
there  is  now  inducement  for  many  employees  to  make  their  park 
work  their  career.  Improved  working  conditions  also  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Government  in  keeping  competent,  loyal,  and  well- 
trained  men  and  women  on  the  job. 

FIELD  ACCOUNTINQ  NECESSARY  IN  THE  CONTROL  OF  PARK 

UTILITIES 

The  appropriation  act  for  the  Interior  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  1923  carried  an  item  of  $6,000  for  accounting  services  in  verify- 
mg  and  checking  the  accounts  of  the  public  utilities  operating  in 
the  national  parks  under  strict  Government  control.  The  same 
amount  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1924.  Mr.  Francis  P. 
Farquhar,  of  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  on  October  10,  1922,  as 
special  field  accountant  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  his  appointment 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time  as  need  for  his  services  arose. 
During  the  past  two  years  extensive  examinations  have  been  made  for 
the  accounts  and  operations  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  utilities,  and  also  of  the  Hot  Springs,  Glacier,  Crater 
Lake,  and  Sequoia  operations.  In  connection  with  the  examination 
of  these  accounts  this  special  accountant  has  been  able  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  clearer  dennitions  in  the  clauses  of  the  ccmtracts,  re- 
ferring to  franchise  payments  to  the  Government,  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  toward  establishing  general  uniformity 
of  accounts  among  the  operators.  As  a  result  of  these  examinations 
the  way  has  been  prepared  for  establishing  certain  principles  of 
regulation  that  can  be  more  fully  developed  in  the  future.  The  re- 
ports of  the  companies  have  been  interpreted  in  the  light  of  general 
business  practice  and  the  National  Park  Service  is  now  in  a  better 
position  to  enforce  requirements  involving  capital  expenditures  by 
the  operators  and  to  regulate  rates  which  will  inevitaby  result  in 
better  service  to  the  public.  Any  Federal  organization  having  the 
control  of  public  utilities,  such  as  the  National  Park  Service  has, 
finds  the  employment  of  such  supervisory  accounting  service  indis- 
pensable. The  granting  of  this  small  appropriation  by  Congress  has 
'more  than  paid  for  itself  in  many  ways,  entirely  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  entire  appropriation  has  been  more  than  made  up  by  the 
exaction  of  larger  revenues  from  the  operators  which  could  be 
established  as  being  rightfully  due  the  United  States.  izedbyLjOOglC 
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GRAZING  RAID  ON  CAUFORNIA  PARKS  DEFEATED 

This  year's  drought  in  California  resulted  in  determined  and  per- 
sistent efforts  by  the  State  associations  of  cattle  and  sheepmen  to 
open  large  areas  of  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks  to  the 
grazing  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Complicated  with  this  situation 
was  the  possibility  of  the  spreaaing  into  the  parks  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  then  rampant  in  various  sections  of  the  State.  For 
a  time  this  situation  threatened  to  add  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of 
normal  park  administration,  with  the  incidental  danger  to  the  wild 
life  in  tnese  parks.  Due  to  your  strong  stand  against  opening  up 
these  parks  to  grazing,  based  first  upon  careful  investigations  made 
by  Park  Service  officials,  ably  assisted  by  Forest  Service  officials 
and  others,  that  indicated  these  efforts  were  being  made  upon  ill- 
advised  and  unfounded  hysterical  suppositions  that  a  more  serious 
grazing  emergency  existed  than  actually  did,  and,  second,  upon  the 
principle  that,  conceding  such  an  emergency,  all  private  and  na- 
tional forest  areas  should  first  be  utilized,  the  demand  for  opening 
the  parks  to  grazing  was  denied. 

THE  PARKS  IN  WINTER 

I  have  been  endeavoring  gradually  to  encourage  a  larger  winter 
use  of  some  of  the  parks,,  furthering  their  use  for  winter  sports, 
and  am  gratified  that  last  winter  showed  a  record  use  for  this  pur- 
pose. Of  course  the  Grand  Canyon,  Hawaii,  Hot  Springs,  and 
Piatt  National  Parks,  because  of  their  temperate  climates,  are  ac- 
cessible to  visitors,  and  as  popular  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 
People  have  begun  to  realize  the  opi>ortunities  afforded  for  enjoy- 
ing winter  sports  under  ideal  conditions  in  superb  scenic  settings, 
and  this  realization  has  resulted  in  a  satisfying  increase  in  winter 
travel  in  the  snow-covered  parks. 

Yosemite  Valley,  protected  by  its  granite  walls,  has  two  distinct 
winter  climates  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  so  that  snow  and  ioe 
are  available  for  skating,  sleighing,  tobog^^aning,  and  other  winter 
sports  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  temperature  is  mild. 
Motoring  and  horseback  riding  can  also  be  indulged  in  althou<rli 
to  somewhat  restricted  extent.  As  the  snowfall  was  unusually  light 
last  year,  winter  sports  suffered  somewhat  in  the  valley. 

The  use  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  for  winter  sports  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  this  past  year  from  the  organization  of  the 
Colorado  Ski  Club,  to  .promote  every  form  of  outdoor  sports  and 
develop  a  definite  winter  season  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  Park  region. 
A  Swiss  ski  instructor  was  employed  by  this  club  to  give  free  in- 
structions. The  ninth  annual  outing  of  the  Colorado  Moimtain 
Club  took  place  in  March,  as  did  the  first  annual  ski  tournament  of 
the  newly  organized  Ski  Club.  Over  2,000  people  visited  the  park 
during  March  either  to  participate  in  or  witness  these  events.  A 
new  ski  trail  was  constructed  in  the  park  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  and  the  National  Park 
Service. 

The  inauguration  of  the  winter  season  in  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  on  December  15  of  last  year  proved  of  tremendous  popularity. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  park  the  road  to  Longralre 
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Springs  was  kept  open  by  means  of  a  snowplow  attachment  oper- 
ated idiead  of  a  caterpillar  tractor.  This  was  done  at  very  shght 
expense.  Park  travel  became  so  heavy  that  the  hotel  accommoda- 
tions were  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  during^  the  four  months  from 
December  1  to  March  31,  9,553  people  visited  Longmire  Springs. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  increase  the  hotel  accommodations  for  this 
next  winter  season,  as  well  as  to  install  more  eauipment  for  snow 
sports  and  other  amusements  for  visitors.  The  Mountaineers  of  the 
^te  of  Washington  held  their  eleventh  annual  outing  in  Paradise 
Valley  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  reporting  an  unusually  suc- 
cessful meet,  and  several  other  organizations  also  held  outings  in 
the  park.  It  is  believed  that  with  tMs  remarkably  encouraging  start, 
Mount  Bainier  National  Park  will  become  one  of  the  great  winter 
resorts  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Sequoia  and  General  Grant  Parks  also  appear  on  the  list  of  parks 
open  for  winter  s^rts.  Tobogganing,  skiing,  ^nd  hiking  were  sup- 
plemented last  wmter  by  the  building  of  a  huge  ice  palace  and 
snow  fortifications.  During  the  month  of  February  alone  over 
1,000  people  enjoyed  the  winter  sports  in  General  Grant  Park. 

Lafayette  National  Park  annually  affords  a  variety  of  cold- 
weather  sports  to  the  visitor,  includmg  snowshoeing,  skiing,  tobog- 
ganing, skating,  and  ice-boating,  and  judging  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  these  opportunities  are  seized,  the  park  will  prove  more 
popular  to  devotees  of  these  sports  as  each  year  passes. 

ARCHEOLOOICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND  RESTORATION  OF  RLUNS 

This  year  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,000  for  general 
repairs  to  existing  ruins  and  work  is  going  forward  with  these  funds 
at  Casa  Grande,  Tumacacori,  Montezuma  Castle,  Gran  Quivira, 
Chaco  Canyon,  and  Aztec  Ruin  Monuments  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  the  Superintendent  of  Southwestern  Monuments,  Frank 
Pinkley.  If  this  progressive  program  of  repair  is  carried  forward  a 
few  years  most  of  the  existing  monument  ruins  can  be  placed  in 
condition  to  withstand  the  elements  for  many  years,  thus  saving 
them  for  posterity. 

In  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  for  a  number  of  years  a  few 
thousand  dollars  have  annually  been  put  into  excavation  work  con- 
ducted imder  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. This  past  3^ear,  however,  in  order  to  do  some  much-needed 
repair  work,  the  small  amount  of  funds  we  had  was  devoted  to  re- 
pairing and  protecting  some  of  the  prehistoric  ruins,  already  exca- 
vated, and  no  new  excavation  work  was  undertaken.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  follow  this  policy  for  a  number  of  years  until  our  super- 
intendent, himself  a  competent  and  trained  archeologist,  is  satisfied 
that  existing  excavated  and  repaired  material  is  not  in  danger  of 
collapse  or  disintegration. 

In  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society's  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Neil  M.  Judd 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum  put  in  its  fourth  year  of  ex- 
ploration work  on  the  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo  Arroyo  ruins. 
Pueblo  Bonito  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and  instruc- 
tive prehistoric  ruins  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  National  Geographic 
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Society  is  to  be  commended  for  making  it  accessible  for  study  and 
inspection  by  the  public  generally.  | 

GIFTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  AND  MONUMENT  SYSTEM         i 

Each  year  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  you  generous 
gifts  from  park  friends,  and  this  year  is  no  exception. 

Three  deeds  giving  the  United  States  title  to  tracts  of  land,  total- 
ing 358  acres,  donated  through  Superintendent  Dorr  for  inclusibn 
in  Lafayette  National  Park  have  been  accepted  by  the  department. 
In  addition,  donations  of  money  for  road  and  trail  building  purposes 
have  also  been  received. 

The  city  of  Medford  offered  the  United  States  two  lots,  tax  free. 
for  use  as  sites  for  a  residence  for  the  superintendent  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  with  attached  office,  for  a  warehouse  for  the  storage 
of  park  equipment,  and  other  structures.  Just  before  adjourning 
Congress  passed  an  act  approving  the  acceptance  of  these  lots  by 
the  Government. 

Congress,  in  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  for  this 
year,  Sso  authorized  the  United  States  to  accept  a  tract  of  land 
offered  by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  for  use  as  a  camp  site  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  became  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  museums  in  the  national  parks  and  appropriated 
$70,500  for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance  for  three 
years  of  a  museum  in  Yoscmite  National  Park.  This  project  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  on  pa^e  8. 

Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  who  two  years  ago  gave  $3,000  for  the 
construction  of  one  wing  of  a  museum  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
this  year  added  another  $2,000  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
wing.  Another  gift  of  $3,500  toward  the  completion  or  the  museum, 
installation  of  cases,  and  other  imi)rovenients  has  been  offered  the 
park  superintendent. 

The  administrative  and  inspection  work  of  Frank  Pinkley,  Super- 
intendent of  Southwestern  Monuments,  reauires  a  great  deal  of  travel, 
which  he  has  been  doing  in  a  Ford  truck,  having  covered  over  50,000 
miles  in  six  years.  The  monument  funds  have  been  so  limited  that 
the  expense  of  a  new  car  could  not  be  met,  so  I  interested  several 
friends  in  buying  a  new  car  for  Mr.  Pinkley,  and  with  additional 
contributions  from  local  citizens,  was  able  to  purchase  a  small  tour- 
ing car  at  a  cost  of  $1,075. 

Myron  Himt,  prominent  architect  of  Ix)s  Angeles,  donated  the 
plans  for  the  new  administration  building  in  i  osemite  National 
Park  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  supervising  its  con- 
struction. 1 

A  donation  of  $100  by  the  Hot  Springs  Chamber  of  Commercd 
enabled  the  service  to  get  out  an  edition  of  9,500  copies  of  the  HoH 
Springs  Rules  and  Regulations,  which  were  greatly  needed  but  fo 
which  only  one-half  the  amount  needed  was  available  from  Fedei 
funds. 

The  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau  has  provided  for  the  printing  of  al 
edition  of  100,000  copies  of  the  Hawaii  Rules  and  Regulationi 
pamphlets  for  distribution  to  the  traveling  public. 
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The  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.  made  available  over 
$1,300  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  40,000  coj^ies  of  the  Yellowstone 
Boles  and  Segulations,  to  be  given  out  to  train  tourists. 
^  The  pamphlet  descriptive  of  camping  trips  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  was  again  made  available  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
Forty  thou^nd  copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  issued. 

A  donation  of  books  for  the  library  at  the  Grand  Canyon  was 
received,  and  also  some  scientific  publications  for  addition  to  the 
Yosemite  collection.  The  Yosemite  also  was  tjae  recipient  of  an 
interesting  collection  of  arrowheads  and  swords,  and  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  received  an  original  painting  oi  a  covered  wagon 
crossing  the  Oregon  plains. 

All  tbe^  donations,  and  the  generous  spirit  that  prompted  them, 
are  deeply  appreciated  by  the  service  officials  here,  as  well  as  by  the 
officials  of  the  parks  and  monxuoaents  directly  benefited. 

PRESERVATION  OF  PARK  FORESTS 

The  summer  of  1924  presented  one  of  the  most  serious  forest-fire 
hazards  in  the  West  that  has  occurred  for  some  years  past,  but 
fortunately  the  national  parks  came  through  practically  unscathed. 
Apprehension  began  early  in  the  spring,  when  a  most  unusual  dry 

?)ell  developed  generally  throughout  the  West  and  extended  to  the 
acific  coast.  It  became  evident  then  that  onlv  the  most  intense 
vigilance  would  prevent  a  calamity  to  our  part  forests.  As  the 
seasfon  opened  with  an  inrush  of  visitors  and  no  improvement  in 
weather  conditions,  the  situation  became  critical.  Serious  conflagra- 
tions outside  th^  parks  were  reported  with  alarming  frequency,  and 
in  several  instances  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  preventing  their 
taking  toll  in  the  parks.  One  devastating  fire  burned  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  El  Portal  entrance  of  Yosemite  Park  before  it  was 
brought  under  control.  On  another  occasion  only  the  most  heroic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  fire  fighters  saved  General  Grant  Park  from 
destruction.  A  number  of  small  fires  elsewhere  kept  our  forces  on 
the  move  throughout  the  season,  but  fortunately  timeliness  in  lo- 
cating them  prevented  their  spread  to  serious  proportions.  All 
fires  are  small  at  the  start,  and  alertness  in  locating  them  and  speed 
in  reaching  .them  are  the  chief  factors  in  holding  them  in  check. 
No  small  credit,  however,  should  be  given  to  the  visiting  public, 
which  cooperated  splendidly  in  observing  our  fire  regulations  and 
reduced  the  dangers  of  fire  to  the  minimum.  In  fact,  educating 
the  public  to  the  dangers  resulting  from  careless  handling  of  fires 
hag  been  a  contributing  factor  in  our  success.  It  is  to  this  under- 
standing by  the  public  that  we  attribute  the  reduction  of  fires  in 
the  Yellowstone  irom  324  in  one  year  to  19  the  next  year. 

CANADIAN  PARKS  HAVB  HIGHLY  BPPICIENT  PIRB-PIOHTINQ  EQUIPMENT 

During  my  visit  to  four  of  the  Canadian  national  parks  this 
summer  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  efficient  fire-fighting  facili- 
ties available  there.  A  remarkable  series  of  high-power  portable 
pumps  has  been  developed  which  deliver  four  powerful  streams  of 
water  through  l^/^-inch  linen  hose  500  feet  from  pump  to  nozzle; 
or  one  stream  3,000  feet  on  a  level  or  300  feet  up  a  mountainside. 
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The  use  of  canvas  reservoirs  and  relays  in  connection  with  ttiese 
pumps  enables  delivering  water  to  forest  fires  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains or  great  distances  from  the  source  of  water,  and  their  extreme 
compactness  and  lightness  of  the  outfit  ma^e  transportation  easy 
either  by  auto  or  by  pack  train.  Similar  equipment  should  be  made 
available  for  fighting  fires  in  our  national  parks.  In  enabling  the 
park  forces  easily  to  reach  and  control  fires  with  this  equipment 
Defore  they  gain  much  headway  and  in  putting  out  ground  fires 
which,  burning  deep,  destroy  the  seeds  of  second  growth  timber  thtt 
would  soon  obliterate  the  hre  scar,  thousands  of  dollars  would  be 
saved  in  actual  fire-fightinff  expenses,  while  the  saving  of  the  fore^ 
growth  would  be  incalculable. 

Although  the  national  parks  suffered  but  little  physical  dama^ 
they  could  not  escape  entirely  from  the  effects  of  the  public's 
apprehension  brought  about  by  exaggerated  reports  of  actual  con- 
ditions and  of  the  closing  of  some  adjacent  national  forest  areas 
to  tourists,  and  as  a  result  travel  in  some,  particularly  Yosemite, 
fell  off  materially. 

SERIOUS  INSECT  INPBSTATIONS  MUST   BB  COMBATBD 

While  the  forests  escaped  serious  damage  from  fire,  they  were 
subject,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  increasing  menace  from  insect 
attack.  I  referred  to  this  danger  in  my  last  report,  and  while  fur- 
ther investigations  were  made  during  the  past  season  and  some  con- 
trol measures  adopted,  results  obtained  thus  far  indicate  only  partial 
success.  Attacks  on  some  of  the  timber  in  Yellowstone  Park  dv  the 
spruce  budworm  and  lodgepole  sawfly  have  become  especially  acute. 
To  combat  these  depredations  a  high-powered  sprayer  was  shipped 
to  the  park  from  the  East  and  used  during  the  summer.  This 
method  is  apparently  effective,  but  its  use  is  limited  to  the  timber 
along  the  roads.  In  the  Yellowstone  some  300  square  miles  of  tim- 
ber on  the  west  side  of  the  park  were  found  badly  infested,  wUle 
reports  from  Crater  Lake  National  Park  indicate  80  square  miles  of 
lodgepole  pine  killed  by  infestation.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  service  to  protect  the  forests  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  it  is 
constantly  receiving  assistance  and  counsel  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  also  from  entomologists  outside  of  the 
Government.  Increased  appropriations  for  this  important  work 
will  render  effective  aid.  Our  experiences  indicate  that  insect  in- 
festations are  far  more  destructive  than  the  fires  we  have  to  combat 
and  therefore  should  be  fought  as  strenuously  as  any  fire. 

CLBANINO   UP   DBAD   AND   DOWN  TIMBER   AN   IMPORTANT   PROTBCTIVB    MEASURB  . 

Another  measure  of  forest  protection  which  should  be  inaugurated 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  is  that  of  cleaning  up  the  de^id  and 
down  timber  and  improving  roadside  conditions  m  Uie  parks.  Not 
only  would  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  the  scenery  be  enormously 
improved,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  cost  of  removinl' 
these  serious  fire  hazard  conditions  fiom  the  invaluable  park  foi^ 
would  be  justified.  Work  of  this  character  could  be  carried  on  in  the 
fall  when  there  is  not  much  travel  on  the  roads  where  the  d&ris 
could  be  hauled  and  burned.  Tlie  winter  snows  would  restore  the 
natural  conditions  so  that  by  spring  all  evidence  of  disturbance  of 
natural  conditions  involved  in  the  clean-up  would  be  gone. 
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Photograph  f^  by  K.  Machara 
.1.    SPECTACULAR   ERUPTION   OF    KILAUEA   VOLCANO.    MAY,  1924 
Smoke  and  ashes  forming  column  2  miles  high 


B.  BOMBARDED  AREA  2,000   FEET   FROM    RIM   OF  CRATER,  KILAUEA  VOLCANO 

The  holes  in  the  foreground  were  made  by  bombs  hurled  from  the  pit 

HAWAII    NATIONAL   PARK 
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rhotocraph  l>y  W.  J.  rriblw 

A.   WEST  YELLOWSTONE  GATEWAY  AND  RANGER  STATION   BUILT   BY   PARK 
RANGERS.  MAY,  1924 


PhoioKraph   ©  hy  J    ?:.  Ha^nc^ 

J{.   THE    NEW   SYLVAN    PASS    LODGE   ON    THE  CODY    ROAD 
YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK 
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A.   PARTY  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  UTAH  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  COLLEGE  AT   THE    FIRE    LOOKOUT   ON    MOUNT  WASHBURN 


/?.  DEER  AT  MAMMOTH  HOT  SPRINGS,  WHERE  A  SMALL  ZOO  IS  BEING 
STARTED  FOR  INSPECTION  BY  VISITORS  WHO  FAIL  TO  SEE  THE  WILD 
ANIMALS   ALONG   THE    PARK    ROADS 


YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL   PARK 

IMiutiigniiiha  \>y  W.  J.  CriMii- 
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Photoffraph  by  C.  J    Wilrox 
.1.    DEER    FEEDING    NEAR    PARK    HEADQUARTERS   AT   BELTON 


Photocrmph  by  C.  J.  Krsebrl 

B.    UPPER     KINTLA     LAKE    AND    MOUNT    GARDNER.    ACCESSIBLE    BY    THE 
NEW   BROWNS    PASS-KINTLA   TRAIL 

GLACIER    NATIONAL   PARK 
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FLOOD  DAMAOB  TO  ROADS  AND  TRAILS 

Not  infrequently  the  parks  are  visited  by  flood  as  well  as  fire, 
leaving  a  trail  of  destruction  to  roads  and  bridges  and  increasing 
oar  problelns  of  administration,  especially  if  during  a  period  ox 
heavy  travel.  £xperienoe  has  shown  that  while  devastating  cloud- 
bursts are  not  likely  to  occur  in  a  season  when  forest  fires  are  serious, 
there  m  tiae  ever-constant  danger  from  one  or  the  other,  depending 
on  the  vagaries  of  the  elements.  Yellowstone,  Mount  Rainier, 
Socky  Mountain^  and  Mesa  Verde  were  especially  hard  hit  the 
past  year,  complicating  their  administration  by  temporary  forced 
diversion  of  funds  until  Congress  could,  by  deficiency,  replenish  the 
park  appropriations. 

SANITATION  IN  THE  PARKS 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  continued  its  coopera- 
\  tive  work  during  the  year  in  maintaining  satisfactory  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  national  parks.    The  work,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon,  assisted  by  Associate 
Sanitary  Engineer  I.  W,  Mendelsohn  and  Assistant  Sanitary  Engi- 
y  neers  L.  D.  Mars  and  Arthur  P.  Miller,  covered  problems  of  sanita- 
i  tion  in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Grand  Canyon,  Rocky  Moimtain, 
Glacier,  Sequoia,  General, Grant,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  and 
Zon  National  Parks  and  Bryce  Canyon. 

I  believe  there  is  no  better  example  of  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  and  departments  than  this  cooperation  extended  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  order  that  the  sanita- 
tion in  the  parks  may  be  on  as  high  a  standard  as  can  possibly  be 
secured  to  protect  the  health  of  the  visitors.  Any  visitor  to  a  na- 
tional park  may  be  assured  that  the  drinking  water  is  as  pure  as  can 
possibly  be  secured;  that  sewerage  and  ot&r  convenience  installa- 
tions are  as  sanitary  as  can  be  provided  for  the  monev  available, 
and  that  safeguards  are  thrown  aroimd  the  handling  of  foods  pre- 
pared for  consumption.  There  are,  of  course,  places  where  the  in- 
coming flow  of  visitors  makes  it  important  to  extend  sanitation  os- 
teins, but  this  is  done  as  speedily  as  investigation  has  disclosed  the 
necessity  therefor. 

The  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  various  parks 
are  recorded  in  Engineer  Homnion's  report  printed  in  Appen- 
dix C. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REVENUES 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1924,  totaled 
$1,822,730  and,  in  addition,  $29,400.96  was  granted  in  the  first  defi- 
ciency act  approved  April  2, 1924.  Of  this  amount  $27,700  was  for  the 
repair  of  roads  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  caused  by  the  floods 
and  washouts  resulting  from  cloudbursts  during  Jnlj  last.  The  sec- 
ond deficiency  act,  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  carried  $l,0M,87l  for  the 
national  parks.  One  million  dollars  of  this  was  the  first  installment 
of  our  budget  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
April  9, 19^,  approving  a  three-year  road  construction  program  for 
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the  national  parks.  With  the  exception  of  $3,700  for  personal 
services  in  the  Washington  office,  the  balance  of  this  second  deficiency 
was  for  repair  of  damage  to  roads  in  Bocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde, 
and  Mount  Bainier  National  Parks,  caused  by  storms  occurring  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Yellowstone  storms.  In  July  last  year 
severe  cloudbursts  visited  many  sections  of  the  West,  causing  great 
loss  through  dama^  to  highways. 

In  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  amounting  in  all  to 
$1,877,835,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  its  own  voli- 
tion inserted  a  provision  appropriating  $20,000  for  "  reconstruction,  ; 
replacement,  and  repair  of  roads,  trails,  bridges,  buildings,  and  other  | 
physical  improvements  in  the  national  parks  and  nationsu  monuments  ; 
that  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  flood,  fire,  storm,  or  other  unavoid- 
able causes  during  the  fiscal  year  1926."  This  provision  wiU  be  of 
great  benefit  in  the  administration  of  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, as  damage  to  physical  improvements  from  unavoidable  causes 
is  apt  to  occur  in  these  areas  located  for  the  niost  part  in  mountainous 
country  which  the  elements  are  eternally  striving  to  wear  down.  It 
is  a  form  of  insurance  protecting  the  regular  park  appropriations 
which  can  not  provide  for  unforseen  contingencies,  and  except  in 
unusualljr  bad  years  diould  enable  the  service  to  replace  or  repair 
physical  improvements  damaged  or  destroyed  without  going  to  Con- 
gress for  deficiencies. 

A  similar  provision  inserted  several  years  ago  and  since  annually 
carried  into  the  Interior  appropriation  act  providing  insurant 
against  forest  fires  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  placing  $20,000 
available  for  fighting  forest  fires-  Since  the  big  fires  of  1921  this 
amount  annually  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  fimds  ex- 
pended in  fightmg  fires.  More  alert  fire  patrol,  education  of  park 
visitors  to  be  careful  with  fire,  and  favorable  natural  conditions 
have  been  to  a  large  degree  responsible  in  keeping  down  the  menace 
of  forest  fires. 

PARKS    APPROACniNQ    SELP-SUPPORTINQ    BASIS 

In  a  review  of  appropriations  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  we 
have  worked  toward  placing  the  national  park  system  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  In  the  face  of  considerable  and,  ofttimes  perhaps, 
just  criticism  we  have  exacted  a  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  visiting 
motorists  for  the  use  of  the  park  roads  in  those  parks  in  which  roads 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  return  for 
the  fee  paid  the  motorists  received  more  than  just  the  use  of  the 
roads,  as  in  most  of  the  parks  splendid  camp  grounds  have  been 
developed  in  which  adequate  sanitary  facilities  have  been  placed  and 
pure  water  and  wood  for  camp  fires  made  available.  Park  revenues 
which  are  mainly  derived  from  the  automobile  license  fee,  although 
the  public  utilities  in  the  various  parks  are  required  to  pay  to  the 
Government  taxes  on  their  franchises  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  by  these  enterprises,  have  mounted  steadily  since 
the  creation  of  the  service  in  1917.  For  the  fiscal  year  1924  the 
revenues  totaled  $663,886.32,  an  increase  of  267  per  cent  over  the  , 
revenues  derived  in  1917. 

The  parks'  need  for  good  roads  has  elsewhere  been  conmiented  on 
at  some  length,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  say  here  that  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  roads  under  the  park-road  program  and  the  development 
of  new  parks  where  there  has  been  no  road  construction  will  un- 
doubtedly greatly  increase  the  revenues  so  that  within  two  or  three 
years  there  will  be  $700,000  or  $800,000  coming  in  from  automobile 
license  fees  alone. 

The  following  table  graphically  illustrates  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors  and  in  revenues  and  of  the  proportionately  small 
increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  granted  by  Congress  since  the 
creation  of  the  National  Park  Service : 


Year 

Visitors, 

XMrks^and 

monu- 

meDts 

Avto- 
mobUes 

Revenues  * 

pria^o^DS 

Estimates 

1917... 

488,268 
461,661 
811,516 
1,058,455 
1,171,797 
1, 216, 490 
1,498,712 
1,67^906 

54,602 
63,966 
97,721 
128,074 
175,825 
197,105 
271,482 
315,916 

$180^652.30 
217,a3a55 
196, 678. 08 
816,877.96 
396,928.27 
432,964.89 
613,706.86 
668,886.32 

$637,366.67 

580^  68a  00 

963,105.00 

007, 07a  76 

1,068^969^16 

1,433, 22a  00 

1,446, 52a  00 

1,822, 73a  00 

1,877,836.00 

$1,106,063.01 
1, 008,  ai8w  20 

WA. 

1819 

1!  068;  619. 06 

lan. 

788, 88a  00 

vm 

2;  345, 867. 50 

in2 

2,488,004.50 

1988 

1,666, 06a  00 

MM 

1, 777, 95a  00 

IKS 

1,753, 25a  00 

1  After  Jaly  l,  1OI8,  all  revemies  exoept  those  of  Hot  Springs  were  covered  into  the  miscellaneons  receipts 
of  the  Treasuxy.  'Before  that  time  they  were  available  for  park  development.  After  July  1 , 1 922,  revenues 
from  Hot  Springs  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  are  no  longer  available  for  development  of  the  park. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  if  the  revenues  accruing  to  the 
United  States  amounting  to  $663,886.32  were  deducted  from  the 
imount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  same  period  and  there  is  further 
deducted  about  $400,000  expended  in  permanent  improvements,  the 
operating  cost  during  the  1924  fiscal  year  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  $758,000,  which  is  the  cost  to  the  people  of  maintaining  their 
national  parks.  This  is  an  infinitesimal  amount  when  compared 
with  the  millions  of  dollars  of  travel  money  that  was  retained  in 
this  country  and  placed  in  wide  circulation  through  the  manifold 
attractions  of  the  national  parks. 

SEVENTH  NATIONAL  PARK  CONFERENCE 

Each  year  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
personal  contact  between  field  representatives  and  this  office,  and  the 
unportance  of  holding  annual  conferences  of  superintendents  and 
general  officers  of  the  service.  The  cost  of  these  conferences  is  more 
than  justified  by  the  results  obtained.  In  a  general  round-table  con- 
ference all  matters  of  general  policy  can  be  discussed  and  explained 
and  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  individual  jparks  thoroughly  de- 
cided. l)uring  such  discussions  the  new  supermtendents  or  those  in 
charge  of  the  smaller  and  less-visited  parks  can  learn  much  from 
the  more  experienced  officers,  and  the  Washington  officials  can  im- 
press upon  the  superintendents  the  department's  point  of  view  on 
policy  matters  and  the  reasons  therefor,  while  at  the  same  time  them- 
selves getting  the  field  viewpoint,  which  is  invaluable  in  running  the 
Washington  end  of  a  field  service.  The  result  is  a  smoothly  running 
organization,  and  particularly  the  elimination  of  a  great  deal  of 
otherwise  necessary  correspondence  and  sometimes  costly  delays. 

With  your  approval  I  called  the  Seventh  Conference  of  National 
Park  Superintendents  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  October  22-28, 
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1928/  This  was  primarily  attended  by  service  officials,  although  seT^al 
outsiders  who  could  furnish  valuable  advice  were  invited.  Through 
your  cooperation,  Col.  James  W.  Steese,  president  of  the  board  of 
Alaska  Road  Commissioners,  was  able  to  stop  at  the  conf^ence  on 
his  way  to  Alaska  from  Washington,  and  contributed  much  interest- 
ing information  on  Alaskan  affairs.  The  first  three  days  of  the 
conference  were  devoted  to  round-table  discussions  of  important 
problems,  while  the  remaining  three  full  days  were  devoted  to  in- 
spections of  Yellowstone  Park  activities,  followed  by  several  hoars' 
general  discussion  on  the  closing  dav.  The  procenedings  of  the  con- 
ference, taken  down  stenographically,  have  proven  an  invaluable 
record  for  future  reference  for  both  the  field  and  Washington  offices. 

HEAVY  DEMAND  FOR  PARK  LITERATURE 

The  demand  for  the  Rules  and  Regulations  pamphlets  of  the 
national  parks  giving  complete  information  regarding  the  parks, 
how  to  reach  them,  and  approved  charges  for  all  tourist  accommoda- 
tions therein,  has  exceeded  that  of  previous  years  and  the  editions 
printed  have  fallen  far  short  of  supplying  this  demand.  All  travel 
bureaus,  automobile  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  inter-  ; 
ested  organizations,  to  whom  we  had  formerly  sent  a  supply  of  the  '■■ 
pamphlets  for  redistribution  to  travelers,  were  notified  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  season  that  this  practice  would  have  to  be  discontinued, 
but  all  such  agencies  were  supplied  with  six  copies  of  each  of  the 
various  pamphlets  for  desk  use  in  answering  questions  from  inquirers. 

This  year  the  following  editions  of  the  JRules  and  Reflations 
were  printed:  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  30,000;  Glacier  National 
Park,  30,000 ;  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  36,000 :  Hot  Springs  i 
National  Park,  9,600 ;  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  N  ational  rarb,  i 
26,000:  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  SOXXX);  Mount  Rainier  Na- : 
tional  Park,  26,000;  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  20,000;  Wind  Cave  | 
National  Park,  16,000;   Yellowstone  National   Park.   50,000;   and  j 
Yosemite  National  Park,  60,000.     In  addition  the  Yellowstone  Paik  j 
Transportation  Co.  donated  $1,329.39  for  40,000  additional  copies 
of  the  Yellowstone  Rules  and  Regulations,  the  Medford  (Oregon) 
Chamber  of  Commerce  donated  $177.19  for  6,000  additionid  copies 
of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  and  the 
Hot  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce  donated  $100  toward  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Hot  Springs  Rules  and  Reflations.     The  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Co.  printed  and  donated  the  entire  edition  of  the  Summer 
Trips  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  pamphlet,  and  the  Hawaii 
Tourist  Bureau  reprinted  and  donated  an  edition  of  the  Hawaii 
National  Park  Rules  and  Regulations.      This  valuable  assi^anoe 
has  made  it  possible  to  more  fully  meet  the  demand  for  park  litera- 
ture. 

The  Manual  for  Railroad  Visitors,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  was 
again  issued,  60,100  copies  being  printed.  The  Manual  for  Motor- 
ists, Yellow^orie  National  Park,  was  reissued  in  different  form* 
being  combined  with  the  Motorists  Guide  map  and  an  edition  ol 
36,000  copies  printed.  The  Motorists  Guide  for  Yosemite  National 
Park  was  reissued  in  new  form  and  an  edition  of  40,000  copier 
printed.     It,  together  with  the  Yellowstone  Motorists  Guide,  is  tbe 
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finest  map  publicatioB  go  far  issued*  The  regular  Motorists  Guide 
for  Rocky  Mountain,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Sequoia, 
and  General  Grant  Parks  were  printed.  A  map  guide  of  the  I^etri- 
fied  Forest  National  Monument  was  also  issued  ror  the  first  time. 

A  new  mimeograph  circular  regarding  Zion  National  Park,  com- 
bining with  it  descriptive  information  regarding  other  scenic  points 
in  southwestern  Utah  and  the  North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  Arizona,  was  also  issued.  We  have  no  printed  informa- 
ticm  or  mimeograph  circular^  for  Lafayette,  Lassen  Volcanic,  or 
Piatt  National  Parks,  although  numerous*  requests  for  literature 
concerning  these  parks  are  received  annually.  For  several  years 
we  have  teen  holding  the  manuscripts  of  the  Flora  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  and  Birds  and  Mammals  of  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  each  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  those  parks 
and  affain  their  publication  has  had  to  be  deferred  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds.  Neither  has  it  been  posisible  to  issue  a  large  edition 
of  Glimpses  of  Our  National  Parks,  as  had  been  hoped. 

INCREASED   FUNDS   FOR   PRINTING 

The  greatly  increased  travel  to  the  national  parks  resulting  in 
tremendously  increasing  the  demand  for  park  literature  was  given 
personal  consideration  by  Members  of  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  printing  and  binding  for  the 
National  Park  Service  was  definitely  set  aside  in  the  current  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Interior  Department.  This  is  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  more  than  we  have  had  for  the  past  several 
years  for  this  purpose.  Members  of  the  committee  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  issuance  of  a  large  edition  of  the  booklet.  Glimpses 
of  Our  National  Parks,  for  wide  distribution,  and  the  increase  was 
granted  with  the  understanding  that  this  pamphlet  would  be  issued 
tor  free  distribution.  It  is  also  planned  to  issue  for  the  1925  season 
printed  pamphlets  for  Lafayette  and  Zion  National  Parks,  and  if 
possible  to  undertake  the  printing  of  one  of  the  maniiscrii^ts  thart 
tare  been  held  for  publication  for  some  time. 

SALE  PUBLICATIONS   POPULAR 

Greatly  increased  sales  of  special  pamphlets  sold  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, of  Documents  are  reported  from  the  park  superintendents 
to  visitors  in  the  parks.  An  increased  sale  of  the  topographic  maps 
of  the  parks  is  also  reported.  Supplies  of  special  pamphlets  are 
shipped  to  the  parks  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  sup- 
plies of  the  topographic  mai)s  by  the  Geological  Survev.  Receipts 
from  the  sales  are  made  direct  to  the  Superintendent  oi  Documents 
and  the  Geological  Survey. 

Press  releases  to  the  number  of  94  were  prepared  and  issued  to 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  organizations  and  persons  especially 
interested  in  the  national  parks,  and  the  publicity  resulting  there- 
from has  been  very  generous  and  helpful.  These"^  press  releases  in- 
cluded a  series  devoted  to  the  30  national  monuments  under  the 
administration  of  this  service  and  received  'much  favorable  comment. 
A  number  of  magazine  articles  were  also  prepared  at  the  request 
of  editors  and  published  during  the  year. 
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VISUAL  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

The  service  again  was  enabled  to  offer  interested  clubs  and  organi- 
zations a  lecture  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Williamson,  of  Claremcmt,  Calil 
Doctor  Williamson's  lecture  covered  his  ^^Impressions  of  Some  of  Our 
National  Parks"  and  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  lantern  slidi^ 
Under  a  cooperative  arrangement  this  lecture  was  made  availabk 
without  cost  to  organizations  interested.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this 
way  many  thousands  of  persons  were  personally  acquainted  with  the 
beauties  of  the  national  parks  and  Doctor  Williamson's  18  years 
of  acquaintance  with  western  America,  particularly  the  nationil 

?arks  which  he  described,  gave  his  talk  special  interest.  It  covered 
'ellowstone.  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  Yosemite,  Rocky  Mountain, 
Mesa  Verde,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks  and  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument.  It  is  probable  that  a  similar  aiTange- 
ment  will  be  made  this  year  so  that  this  lecture  may  be  given  again 
during  the  coming  winter  season. 

Mr.  Stephen  Johnson,  a  New  York  business  man  and  ardent  na- 
tional park  enthusiast,  who  annually  takes  extended  trips  into  the 
West,  and  particularly  the  southwestern  sections,  ^ve  a  large  num- 
ber of  lectures  on  the  Zion  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parfe,  com- 
ing to  Washin<rton  specially  on  one  occasion  to  give  his  lecture  free 
to  the  public  ui  the  Interior  Department  auditorium.  Dr.  Frank 
Castler,  also  of  New  York  City,  is  another  park  enthusiast  and  has 
prepared  remarkably  beautiful  slides  from  his  own  pictures,  par- 
ticularly of  the  high  Sierra  of  California. 

The  national  parks  are  being  used  as  subjects  more  and  more  by 
professional  lecturers.  Mr.  Arthur  Pillsbury,  of  Yosemite,  toured 
the  East  the  past  winter  giving  a  very  fine  lecture  illustrated  by  motion 

gictures  of  the  wild  flowers  of  Yosemite  Park  folding  and  unfolding, 
[r.  F.  P.  Clatworthy  of  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  also  made  an  extensive 
tour  showing  his  natural  color  autochromes  of  many  park  scenes, 

Particularly  of  Rocky  Mountain  Park.  Mr.  Branson  DeCou,  of 
last  Orange,  N.  J.,  continued  his  popular  lecture  "  Dream  Pictures 
of  the  National  Parks  "  and  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  a  professional 
lecturer  of  Boston,  delivered  a  number  of  national  park  lectures, 
using  colored  lantern  slides  made  from  his  own  photographs.  Mr. 
Gleason  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  Lafayette  National  Park, 
Me.,  during  the  past  several  years  and  that  park  has  greatly  bene- 
fited from  his  lectures. 

A  lecture  bureau  is  maintained  by  the  department  of  tours  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  and  Union  Pacific  System 
and  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  lecturer,  well  informed  and  well  ec[uip- 
ped  with  good  views  of  Yellowstone  and  Rocky  Moimtain  National 
Parks,  and  with  a  small  projector  when  needed,  to  interested  clubs 
and  organizations.  This  service  is  provided  without  coBt  and  may 
be  had  at  any  time  providing  the  date  requested  has  not  already  been 
assigned. 

THE  YEAR  IN  THE  PARKS 

The  following  is  a  sumimary  of  work  accomplished  in  the  parks 
and  monuments  during  the  past  year.  The  sunmiary  is  purposely 
made  brief,  as  very  comprehensive  reports  of  the  superintendents 
and  custodians  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  C. 
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YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO- 

From  almost  all  points  of  view,  except  weather,  the  past  year 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  has  been  a  normal  one.  The  work 
of  administration,  maintenance,  and  operation  proceeded  normally, 
and  with  the  usual  efficiency. 

Protection  work  was  somewhat  more  difficult  of  successful  per- 
formance because  .of  the  bad  fire  situation  occasioned  by  the  unusual 
lack  of  moisture  and,  as  this  is  written,  we  fear  considerable  loss  of 
animal  life  of  the  Yellowstone  due  to.  the  poor  condition  of  the 
range,  especially  the  feeding  areas  utilized  by  elk  and  antelope  in 
bad  winters,  the  major  portion  of  which  lies  outside  the  park.  Elk 
and  antelope  herds  are  therefore  facing  a  critical  winter  and  it  is 
possible  that  partial  failure  of  the  hay  crop  at  the  Buffalo  Ranch, 
due  to  the  drought  of  the  spring  and  summer,  may  result  in  loss  of 
buffalo,  through  starvation,  or  in  danger  of  settlements  north  of  the 
park,  through  escape  of  hungry  bison  from  the  control  of  their 
keepers  and  herders.  ^ 

Dry  summer  hums  up  range  and  starts  "fires 

May  and  June  in  the  Yellowstone,  normally  wet  months  when 
grass  aiid  wrld  flowers  grow  rapidly  and  luxuriantly,  this  year  were 
the  driest  in  recorded  history  of  the  park.  Records  have  been  kept 
for  nearly  30  years.  Fortunately,  rains  in  the  early  part  of  July 
came  in  time  to  save  the  range  in  the  higher  altitudes  where  snow 
remained  through  most  of  the  dry  period,  but  below  the  6,000  foot 
contour  the  range  never  recovered  ivovx  the  scorching  and  stunting 
caused  by  lack  of  moisture  in  the  growing  period.  So  much  for 
range  conditions  affecting  animal  life. 

In  the  higher  altitudes,  during  July  and  August,  rains  came  so 
seldom  that  the  forests  became  very  dry  and  ready  to  burst  into 
flame  the  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  in  them.  In  late 
August,  several  electric  storms,  unaccompanied  by  rain,  started  the 
much  feared  conflagrations  and  until  well  into  September  the  rangers 
and  road  crews  were  occupied  in  fighting  fires  that  were  raging  in 
remote  sections  of  the  park.  The  largest  fire  was  on  the  Pitchstone 
Plateau  and  burned  over  2,500  acres  of  timber.  It  was  necessary 
to  carry  several  miles,  on  pack  horses  and  mules,  not  only  food 
but  also  drinking  water  for  the  fire  fighters.  This  is  Uie  only  big 
fire  the  Yellowstone  has  suffered  since  1919,  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  fire  years  in  the  history  of  the  West. 

Drought  also  affects  road  conditions 

Roads  in  this  park  for  several  years  have  been  kept  in  remarkably 
good  condition,  although  subjected  to  very  heavy  traffic.  This  year, 
however,  they  dried  out  early  in  the  spring,  and  it  was  never  pos- 
sible to  get  tnem  into  entirely  satisfactory  condition.  High  wmds 
during  the  summer  swept  away  most  of  the  top  surfacing  of  fine 
gravel  and  lack  of  funds  prevented  initiation  of  regraveling  opera- 
tions on  an  adequate  scale.  So  the  end  of  the  season  sees  the  Yellow- 
stone road  system  in  distinctly  poorer  condition  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Heavier  traffic,  of  course,  must  be  credited  with  part  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  highways. 
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Travel  again  increases  despite  adver9e  danditions 

Elsewhere  adverse  conditions  in  the  West  that  were  responsible 
for  decreased  travel  to  the  parks  have  been  discussed.  These  condi- 
tions also  affected  travel  to  the  Yellowstone,  but  in  spite  of  these 
discouraging  influences  this  big  park  enioyed  an  increase  in  travd 
of  nearly  5  per  cent  over  its  record-breaking  number  of  visitors  in 
1923,  the  total  travel  this  -year  being  144,158,  as  compared  with 
188,352  last  year.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  travel  by  rail,  but 
considerable  increase  in  motorists.  The  western  entrance  this  year 
led  all  other  gateways  in  both  rail  and  automobile  travel. 

Yellowstone  Park  Camps  change  hands 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  record  tie  temporary  withdrawal 
from  park  activity  of  Mr.  Howard  H.  Hays,  the  former  presid^t 
of  thc/Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.  Mr,  Hays,  early  in  Mav,  1924, 
sold  his  interests  in  the  X^Uowstone  permanent  camp  i^stem  \)ecaiise 
of  failing  health.  He  is  recovering  now  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  he  can  again  enter  national  park  activity  with  his 
usual  energy  and  public  spirit. 

Very  few  men  in  America  know  more  of  the  national  parks  than 
Mr.  Ilays  does.  He  has  visited  nearly  all  of  them,  and  is  familiar 
with  their  problems.  There  is  still  a  broad  field  in  the  national 
parks  for  his  boundless  energy,  fine  personality,  and  great  activity, 
and  all  his  friends  earnestly  hope  for  a  speedy  and  complete  restora- 
tion to  health. 

The  Yellowstone  permanent  camps  were  sold  by  Mr.  Hays  to  Mr. 
Vernon  Goodwin,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  operated  them  very 
efficiently  during  the  past  summer. 

If  Mr.  Goodwin  recognizes,  as  I  think  he  does,  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  personality,  spirit,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  camps 
personnel,  together  with  its  informal  entertainments,  he  will  succeed 
splendidly  in  his  new  venture  and  in  all  that  he  undertakes,  if  along 
the  lines  upon  which  the  camps  have  been  conducted,  he  will  hare 
every  encouragement  and  assistance  that  we  are  capable  of  giving 
him. 

Conspicuous  improv€?7i€nt8  made  this  year 

Both  public  utilities  and  our. own  organization  have  made  many 
notable  improvements  in  Yellowstone  Jrark's  facilities  for  accom- 
modating and  entertaining  the  public.  The  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel 
Co.  greatly  extended  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  in  its  Lake  and 
Mammoth  Hotels,  installed  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  Lake  and 
Canyon  Hotels,  enlarged  and  improved  their  electric-li^ht,  heating, 
and  water  systems  in  several  establislunents  and  refurnished  one  of 
the  hotel  lobbies.  At  Lake  Hotel  a  new  dormitory  for  girls  was 
built.  Fire  protection  both  for  guests  and  for  the  hotels  themselves 
was  vastly  bettered. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.  erected  a  splendid  new  lodge 
at  the  eastern  entrance  for  Junch  service  to  park  visitors  using  the 
Cody  buses.  This  company  also  razed  most  of  the  central  buildings 
of  its  camp  at  Old  Faithful  and  erected  new  kitchen  and  dining  rooiu 
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of  immense  proportions.  In  all  camps,  except  Camp  Roosevelt, 
numerous  new  caoine  and  tents  were  erected,  thus  greatly  inicreaang 
sleeping  accommodations. 

iTie  transportation  utility  purchased  sixty  new  ll-passenger 
busses,  and  seven  7-passenger  touring  cars,  a  few  of  which  were  not 
used  owing  to  the  slight  decrease  in  travel  by  rail.  However,  the 
company  was  so  well  equipped  to  serve  its  patrons  this  year  that  even 
had  there  been  a  considerable  increase  in  rail  travel  it  could  have 
met  the  demands  upon  it  without  hiring  outside  cars. 

During  the  coming  winter,  the  Transportation  Co.  will  erect  at 
Gardiner  a  garage  and  machine  shop  that  will  doubtless  be  the  big- 
gest plant  of  its  kind  in  the  Northwest.  Buildings  will  be  of  steel 
and  concrete  and  will  measure  up  to  all  our  requirements  as  to 
architectural  design.  The  storage  garage  will  accommodate  500 
busses. 

Stores  and  studios  enlarge 

At  Old  Faithful,  C.  A.  Hamilton  enlarged  his  store  and  installed 
much  new  equipment.  This  store  is  now  the  largest  and  best 
operated  store  m  the  national  park  sj^'stem.  Mr.  Hamilton  also 
built  this  year  small  but  very  attractive^  store  structures  at  West 
Thumb  of  Lake  Yellowstone  and  at  the  Fishing  Bridge. 

At  the  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  J.  E.  Haynes  built  a  large 
studio  and  plant  for  developing  and  printing  pictures.  This  new 
structure  is  constrncted  of  logs  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
business  establishments  in  the  park.  Mr.  Haynes  also  established  a 
new  picture  stand  in  the  Lake  Hotel.  As  usual,  he  made  hundreds 
of  new  negatives  of  park  scenes.  This  year,  in  a  new  and  specially 
eauipped  boat  he  explored  the  entire  shore  line  of  Lake  Yellowstone, 
pnotographing  objects  of  interest  all  along  his  route. 

Hospital  service  established 

Important  as  these  improvements  just  described  are  to  the  travel- 
ing public,  they  are  excelled  by  the  new  hospital  service  established 
this  year.  The  fine  big  hospital  building  erected  as  a  part  of  Fort 
Yellowstone  has  not  been  in  operation  since  1918,  and  never  before 
has  it  been  operated  in  the  public  interest,  it  being  strictly  an  Army 
institution  for  the  soldiers  when  the  military  patroled  the  park. 

Early  in  the  year  the  hospital  was  remodeled,  the  wards  being 
cut  up  into  rooms,  the  rear  section  made  an  isolation  ward,  and  the 
whole  building  repainted.  It  was  then  leaded  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Windsor, 
eminent  surgeon  of  Livingston,  Mont.,  who  added  much  equipment 
and  furnishings  and  conducted  the  hospital  and  medical  service  in  a 
most  commendable  manner.  Many  major  operations  were  success- 
fully performed  and  a  wide  range  of  general  medical  and  surgical 
practice  was  performed. 

From  the  day  the  hospital  was  opened  it  was  a  success  in  the 
highest  degree  and  was  much  appreciated  by  all  who  had  occasion 
to  require  its  service.  And,  in  general,  the  fact  that  the  hospital  was 
available  reassured  and  pleased  the  visiting  public. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunitv  to  publicly  commend  Doctor  Wind- 
sor for  the  unselfish  interest  and  fine  public  spirit  that  prompted  his 
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undertaking  this  medical  service  which  not  only  involved  a  large  in- 
vestment by  him,  but  also  great  risk  in  that  the  venture  might  result 
in  heavy  loss.  I  trust  that  the  financial  results  of  the  season's  opera- 
tions  will  be  such  as  to  encourage  the  continuance  of  this  very  effi- 
cient and  essential  service. 

Sanitation  and  cavip  grounds 

New  construction  work  in  the  Yellowstone  by  our  organizaUon 
has  been  confined  largely  to  sewer  and  water  system  extension  and 
improvement,  a  comprehensive  sewer  system  being  installed  at  the 
Canyon  center  of  interest  and  the  water  systems  rebuilt  and  extended 
at  Canyon,  Fishing  Bridge,  and  Lake  automobile  camps.  Several  new 
comfort  stations  and  dozens  of  tables  were  built  in  these  camps  and 
at  Tower  Falls.  Cooperating  splendidly  in  the  sanitation  work,  in 
mosquito  control,  and  in  general  inspection  of  sanitary  facilities, 
in  analysis  of  water  supplies,  and  in  related  matters,  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  rendered  invaluable  service. 

New  gateways  and  snows  hoe  cabins 

At  West  Yellowstone  a  new  and  very  attractive  gateway  and 
checking  station  was  built  by  the  rangers.  The  idea  of  this  combined 
entrance  and  ranger  station  was  originated  by  the  chief  ranger,  who 
supervised  the  construction.  A  similar  gateway  and  station  was 
erected  at  the  Cody  or  eastern  entrance,  but  only  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient to  serve  until  a  permanent  structure  can  be  designed  and 
built. 

Two  snowshoe  cabins  were  built,  one  at  Heart  Lake  and  another  at 
Cache  Creek.  Two  more  buildings  of  interesting  design  were  built 
in  the  Dunraven  Pass  administration  and  maintenance  group.  The 
Tower  Falls  Ranger  Station  is  being  remodeled  along  lines  pre- 
scribed by  the  chief  landscape  engineer. 

Landscape  xoorh  cairied  forward 

In  addition  to  erecting  the  new  buildings  according  to  the  land- 
scape engineer's  plans,  much  more  landscape  work  was  accomplished. 
Worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  fact  the  telephone  line  between 
Mammoth  and  Norris  is  being  rebuilt  as  a  matter  of  heavy  mainte- 
nance and  is  being  placed  in  a  swath  ciit  some  distance  from  the  road. 
The  Hotel  Company  is  cooperating  in  this  very  important  work,  and 
its  officers  enjoy  with  the  Yellowstone  superintendent  and  me  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  in  the  total  removal  of  unsightly  telephone  poles  of  two 
separate  and  distinct  wire  systems  between  headquarters  and  Norria 
Junction,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  Next  year  the  telephone  reconstruc- 
tion will  be  continued  to  Yellowstone  Lake. 

The  old  buildings  in  front  of  the  Lake  Hotel  were  removed  last 
autumn,  many  old  Darns  and  sheds  were  razed  at  various  points,  and 
general  clean-up  programs  carried  out  at  several  points  of  interest. 
If  we  now  had  the  means  to  clean  up  the  roadsides  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, this  park  would  be  in  first-class  condition  so.  far  as  its  land- 
scape protection  is  concerned. 
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Educational  work 

In  Yellowstone  National  Park  the  educational  work  has  been  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  park  naturalist.  E.  J.  Sawyer,  and  tem- 
porary Park  Banger  Frank  Thone.  The  latter  resigned  from  the 
servicie  early  in  July  to  accept  a  position  with  Science  Service  in 
Washin^n,  D.  C. 

Park  Naturalist  Sawyer,  who  is  an  artist,  has  painted  many  of  the 
birds  and  animals  of  the  park  for  the  museum,  has  added  some 
mounted  specimens,  and  in  other  directions  has  expanded  the  collec- 
tions in  the  museum  considerably. 

The  lecture  service  at  Mammoth  was  continued  this  year  and  was 
enjoved  by  upwards  of  70,000  people.  The  ranger  guide  service  over 
the  formations  at  Mammoth  and  at  Old  Faithful  was  likewise  carried 
on  as  heretofore  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  park  visitors.  A  new 
departure  in  Yellowstone's  educational  work  was  the  employment  of 
a  nature  guide  at  Camp  Roosevelt.  Dr.  H.  S.  Conard,  of  Grinnell 
College,  an  experienced  teacher  and  naturalist,  conducted  trips  afield 
each  day.  This  service  was  very  popular  and  produced  many  com- 
pliments and  favorable  comments.  He  also  lectured  at  Camp  Roose- 
velt and  made  many  botanical  collections  for  the  museum. 

Insects  kill  vast  areas  of  forest 

The  most  serious  problem  now  facing  us  in  Yellowstone  Park  is 
how  to  control  two  deadly  infestations  of  insects  that  are  killing 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber.  In  the  western  section  of  the  park  a 
sawfly  is  defoliating  and  killing  the  lodgepole  pine,  and  in  the  Hell- 
roaring  and  Crescent  Hill  sections,  not  far  from  Camp  Roosevelt,  the 
spruce  budworm,  another  defoliator,  is  destroying  all  spruce  and  fir 
trees. 

Identical  insects  are  destroying  vast  areas  of  timber  outside  the 
park  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  all  of  the  park  forests,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
expend  very  large  sums  of  money  in  order  to  preserve  the  sylvan 
beauty  of  the  park.  We  are  asking  for  a  special  fund  of  $35,000  to 
control  these  insect  pests  in  Yellowstone  and  other  parks,  and  it  is 
essential  that  this  fund  be  provided. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  working  very  hard  on  our  insect 
problems  but  is  very  much  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds.  However, 
its  work  this  year  has  been  invaluable  to  us. 

WUd  animals  doing  well 

The  past  year  has  been  favorable  to  the  wild  life  of  the  park. 
The  winter  was  mild  and  all  species  of  game  animals  flourished. 
However,  as  noted  above,  the  prospects  for  the  coming  winter  are 
ven^  bad.  There  maj[  be  great  loss  of  elk  and  antelope  and  perhaps 
buffalo  if  the  winter  is  severe,  as  the  lack  of  rain  prevented  growth 
of  grass  on  the  winter  range  or  stunted  it  after  growth  began. 

The  buffalo  herd  continues  to  grow,  there  bemg  over  120  calves 
born  this  year.  The  herd  now  numbers  780  head.  There  is  not  much 
demand  for  buffalo  for  zoological  gardens,  nor  for  meat,  and  I  be- 
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lieve  that  within  a  year  or  two  we  must  establish  a  plant  for  the 
making  of  pemmican,  for  the  arctic  trade,  as  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  feasible  way  of  dispensing  of  biiifalo  meat  in  large  quantities. 
A  pemmican  plant  is  being  successfully  operated  by  the  Canadian 
National  Park,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  similar  plant  could  be  op- 
erated successfully  in  the  Yellowstone.  Authority  of  law  exists  for 
the  erection  of  such  a  plant. 

Moose  which  have  been  killed  in  Wyoming  during  the  hnndnf 
season  for  three  years  past  will  not  be  hunted  this  year.  I  am  glad 
to  record  here  the  refusal  of  the  game  commission  of  Wyoming  to 
issue  moose  licenses  this  year. 

StUl  no  Teton  extension  of  Yelloiostone 

This  brings  me  once  more  to  the  necessity  of  recording  another 
year  of  unsuccessful  effort  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
park  to  include  the  Teton  Mountains  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yellowstone.  In  the  latter  section  the  moose  are  ^  found  in  greater 
numbers  than  elsewhere  in  park  region  and  it  is  here  that  so  many 
have  been  killed.  This  slaughter  should  be  stopped  forever,  and 
park  extension  will  accomplish  this  desired  end. 

I  had  a  conference  with  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  the  Chief  Forester,  at 
Moran  late  in  July,  and  I  feel  that  in  the  early  future  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Forest  Service  and  Park  Service  to  join  in  an  effort 
to  put  through  the  extension  plan.  Colonel  Greeley  spent  several 
days  inspecting  the  areas  which  we  want  to  have  included  in  the 
park. 

Xo  extension  plan  is  more  important  than  this  one,  and  it  should 
be  consummated  at  an  early  date. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Drought  conditions  existing  throughout  the  State,,  the  occurrence 
of  an  epidemic  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease  of  long  duration  and 
exceedingly  serious  proportions,  and  an 'unusually  long  period  of 
forest-fire  menace,  resulted  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  extensive 
financial  losses  throughout  the  State  of  California  and  created  a 
business  depression  of  considerable  magnitude  which  was  reflected 
in  a  material  falling  off  in  travel  to  Yosemite  and  a  general  decline 
from  the  previous  year  in  the  park's  activities.  In  spite  of  these 
unfavorable  conditions,  however,  travel  was  considerably  in  excess 
of  100,000  people,  a  figure  exceeded  only  in  1923  when  slightly  over 
130,000  people  visited  the  park.  This  setback,  the  first  since  1918. 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  this  combination  of  extraordinary  condi- 
tions, and  does  not  in  anv  way  reflect  a  decline  of  popular  interest 
in  the  park.  I  am  confident  that,  conditions  improving,  1925  vrill 
show  a  use  of  the  park  in  excess  of  the  record  established  in  1923. 

While  the  uncertainty  accompanying  the  general  business  depres- 
sion created  operating  hazards  sufficient  to  deter  park  operators 
and  permittees  from  undertaking  any  apj)reciable  extensions  of  their 
services  or  any  new  building  construction,  development  plans  fi- 
nanced by  the  Government  or  fostered  by  the  Government  and  fi- 
nanced privately,  made  appreciable  progress  and  a  number  of  note- 
worthy projects  were  initiated,  under  way,  or  completed  during  the 
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AdviiniatnUive  center  under  way 

With  the  erection  of  a  neW  administration  building,  now  prac- 
tically completed,  a  start  was  made  toward  the  development  oi  the 
new  administrative  center  in  Yosemite  Valley,  plans  for  which  were 
worked  out  a  year  ago.  This  building  will  be  followed  closely  by 
the  erection  of  a  post-office  building,  contract  for  which  has  already 
been  let,  and  a  httle  later  by  a  museum  building,  funds  for  which 
have  been  made  available  from  the  Laura  Spehnan  Kockefeller 
Memorial. 

These  three  buildings,  together  with  the  Kangers'  and  Officers' 
Clubhouse,  constructed  in  1921,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  civic 
center  which  will  include  in  addition,  studios  and  stores,  construc- 
tion on  part  of  which  will  likely  be  started  during  the  autumn  of 
1924.  This  administrative  or  civic  center  will  gradually  replace  the 
existing  Yosemite  Village  in  which  administrative  and  coEunercial 
activities  have  been  carried  on  for  years  in  wholly  inadequate  build- 
ings. 

In  working  out  the  plans  for  this  unit  most  careful  attention  has 
been  paid  to  landscape  effects  and  building  plans  so  that  the  final 
result  will  appropriately  conform  to  the  natural  landscape. 

State  fish  hat  cherry  assured 

The  assurance  by  State  authorities  in  June,  1924,  of  the  State's 
intention  to  erect  a  fish  hatchery  in  Yosemite  Valley  brings  to  an 
end  negotiations  that  have  been  under  way  for  the  past  seven  years 
with  the  erection  of  such  a  building  as  an  object. 

This  word  comes  at  an  opportune  time  when,  because  of  drought 
conditions^  losses  of  fish  resulting  from  the  drying  up  of  mountain 
streams  will  be  heavy  and  result  in  a  need  for  materially  increased 
efforts  in  securing  fry  for  the  restocking  of  the  lakes  and  streams. 
The  fishing  of  the  streams  and  lakes  in  the  park  during  the  past 
few  years  nas  increased  extensively  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
travel  from  year  to  year  accompanied  by  the  general  tendency  of 
visitors  to  the  park  to  utilize  the  oack  country  of  the  park  more  and 
more. 

The  park  has  always  been  dependent  upon  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  for  its  fry  for  restocking  purposes  but  the  out- 
put of  the  State  hatcheries  has  never  been  sufficient  to  allow  the 
commission  to  allot  anything  like  the  fry  needed  for  the  park.  Tlie 
installation  of  a  two-million-egg  hatchery,  as  proposed  by  the  State, 
will  help  materially  to  relieve  me  shortage  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
deeply  appreciated  by  the  thousands  of  fi^ermen  who  whip  Yosemite 
streams  from  year  to  year. 

Hikers*  camys  idea  expanded 

The  inauguration  last  year  of  a  scheme  of  installation  of  small 
camps  at  short  intervals  along  Yosemite's  trails  for  the  furnishing 
of  accommodations  to  those  seeing  the  park  on  foot  was  met  witS 
such  appreciation  as  to  justify  the  continuation  of  the  experiment 
again  this  year,  and  the  service  was  expanded  by  the  installation 
^  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co,  of  two  additional  camps,  mak- 
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ing  five  in  all.  Two  others  it  was  intended  to  install  were  omitted 
from  this  year's  program  of  expansion  because  of  the  uncertain 
travel  conditions. 

The  plan  is  still  in  its  experimental  sta^  but  even  under  the 
extraordinarily  unfavorable  conditions  of  this  year  the  camps  were 
patronized  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  belief  that  eventually  sack 
camps  wiU  be  installed  at  such  points  throughout  the  par^  as  to 
enable  the  hiker  to  secure  accommodations  at  points  within  easy ' 
day's  hikes,  thereby  eliminating  the  necessity  oi  carrying  bedding! 
and  supplies,  and  tnerefore  adding  much  enjoyment  and  comfort  to ! 
the  visitor  to  the  back  country. 

Yosemite  all-year  higJvway 

In  December,  1924,  a  convict  camp  was  installed  at  Bricebai;g| 
on  the  Merced  River  and  work  on  the  construction  of  the  last  section,! 
17  miles  in  length,  of  Yosemite's  all-year  highway,  was  begun  hj 
the  California  State  Highway  Commission.  An  average  of  ap* 
proximately  225  convicts  have  been  employed  on  this  work  since  that, 
time  and  approximately  6  miles  of  this  17-mile  stretch  have  now: 
been  completed.  The  road  is  being  built  to  a  full  30-foot  width,  on  I 
easy  grades,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  modem  highway  con* 
struction  methods  and  specifications. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  road  will  be  ready  for  travel  by  the  spring 
of  1926. 

With  this  completed,  Yosemite  will  be  accessible  by  automobile 
throughout  the  year,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  park  will 
experience  from  the  beginning  a  material  increase  in  travel. 

Miscellaneous  park  improvements 

With  the  idea  of  better  service  to  the  public  always  uppermostij 
in  mind,  several  improvement  projects  were  continued  during  thft 
year  under  funds  authorized  by  Congress-  j 

A  ranger  station  and  public-comfort  station  were  installed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Wawona  grade,  and  plans  were  completed  for  the  in- 
stallation of  similar  imits  at  the  Alder  Creek  ranger  ^^tion  on  the 
Wawona  road,  and  the  El  Capitan  ranger  station  at  the  foot  of; 
the  Big  Oak  Flat  grade,  and  a  ranjrer  station  and  small  adminisH 
trative  headquarters  at  Tuolumne  Meadows  on  the  Tioga  Boad*i 
Work  on  these  latter  units  is  now  in  progress  and  they  wiU  be  ready 
for  the  1925  automobile  travel  season.  'j 

Heavier  wire  was  also  installed  on  2  of  the  7  miles  of  the  high-* 
power  transmission  line  between  the  park  power  plant,  near  Cascadft 
Creek,  and  the  transformer  station  near  Yosemite  Lodge,  This  is  si 
continuation  of  work  started  three  years  ago  and  with  tiie  compIeti<»i 
of  restringinff  of  approximately  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  line  now 
under  way,  the  great  saving  in  line  losses  in  the  transmission  of 
electrical  energy  between  the  power  plant  and  points  of  distribution 
in  the  valley  will  materially  increase  the  effective  output  of  the  plant 
and  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  sale  of  power. 

The  continued  extension  of  the  park  sewer  system  and  the  in- 
stallation of  nine  additional  comfort  stations  in  the  public  camp 
grounds  represent  the  continuation  of  a  three-year-old  project  whicfi 
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will  be  completed  essentially  as  (Mtiginally  planned,  with  the  addi- 
tional extensions  now  under  way,  and  by  1925  every  unit  of  operation 
in  Yosemite  Valley  will  be  supplied  with  modem  sanitary  facilities 
connected  to  a  safe  and  oomplete  sewage  disposal  sr^stem,  sufficient 
to  readily  care  for  a  population  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
people. 

No  relief  on  road  situation  ' 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  moncr^s  for  road  improve- 
ment in  the  parks  as  authorized  by  park  roaa  act  leaves  the  road 
situation  in  Yosemite  in  the  same  deplorable  state  reported  in  past 

?ears.  The  completion  of  the  all-year  highway  into  the  park  will, 
y  the  increase  of  travel  it  is  bound  to  bring  and  the  accompanying 
increase  in  use  of  the  park  roads,  further  aggravate  matters  unless  in 
the  meantime  relief  can  be  secured  by  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  the  improvement  of  park  roads. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent  annually  in  maintenance,  and 
with  hopelessly  inadequate  results,  of  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  Yosem- 
ite Valley  that  can  only  be  avoided  by  permanent  paving.  Other 
thousands  are  being  spent  annually  with  no  permanent  results  in 
keeping  the  mountain  roads  only  reasonably  passable,  a  situation 
that  can  only  be  improved  by  complete  reconstruction  of  roads  to 
safe  widths  and  reasonable  grades. 

Need  of  improved  hospital  facilities 

Last  year  and  in  previous  years  the  necessity  for  improved  hospital 
facilities,  particularly  the  need  of  a  new  hospital  building,  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  for  medical  and  hospital  service  in  Yosemite 
has  been  reported. 

These  improvements  must  be  made  at  an  early  date  to  relieve  a 
bad  situation.  An  estimate  has  been  placed  in  the  Budget  covering 
this  item,  which  I  trust  will  begiven  the  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Congress  that  it  warrants. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

The  season  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was  quite  successful. 
Koads  ^nd  trails  were  for  the  first  time  maintained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  increased  maintenance  funds  having  been  secured.  A  long- 
needed  community  building,  two  sets  of  quarters,  and  a  paint  shop 
were  constructed  at  administrative  headquarters.  Funds  are  avlail- 
able  for  two  ranger  cabins  and  barns  in  outlying  sections  of  the  park 
and  these  will  fe  completed  during  the  year.  With  the  exception 
of  the  proposed  building  development  on  the  north  rim  very  little 
further  building  will  have  to  be  done  other  than  th^t  necessitated 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Grand  Canyon  village  development  plan. 

Comprehensive  plan  for  future  development  adopted 

The  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  year  was  the  adoption  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  )bJ1  future  development  at  and  near  Grand 
Canyon  Village  on  the  south  rim.  The  Park  Service  landscape  en- 
gineers, the  Santa  Fe  System  engineers,  and  Fred  Harvey  officials 
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are  to  be  conffratulated  on  the  eaceellent  reeultB  attained.  I  am  "aiao 
indebted  to  JM^ron  Hunt  of  Los  Angeles  for  his  advice  aiid  assistance 
in  connection  with  this  plan.  Many  complicated  prc^kms  were 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  interests  concerned  and  struc- 
tures no  longer  will  be  located  hit  or  miss,  but  with  the  Vissurance 
that  they  will  fit  in  the  development  scheme  for  all  time  to  come  as 
far  as  contingencies  can  be  f oereseen.  For  the  first  time  all  parties 
concerned  can  build  for  permanence.  The  plan  provides  for  a  new 
administration  building  and  new  superintendent's  residence  at 
proper  locations. 

All-year  roads  for  the  South  Rim 

MHiile  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  open  all  year,  there  are 
only  7.5  miles  of  all-year  road.  Consequently  visitors  in  the  winter 
months  who  do  not  ride  over  the  canyon  trails  can  visit  but  a  small 
section  of  the  park  and  almost  invariably  shorten  their  stay.  The 
system  of  improvement  projected  under  the  park  road  act  con- 
templates rebuilding  roads  east  and  west  from  the  end  of  the  rail- 
road at  El  Tovar.  East  it  is  planned  to  build  to  Grand  View  and 
Desert  View,  points  on  the  rim  fi'om  which  magnificent  views  of  the 
canyon  are  had,  and  west  34  miles  to  the  Havasupai  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Havasu  Canyon.  Due  to  an  abundance  of  road  material  near 
all  projected  roads  the  construction  of  all-year  highways  will  be 
comparatively  inexpensive.  It  is  hoped  that  funds  under  the  niad 
budget  will  be  granted  by  Congress  so  that  road  work  may  be 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  completion  of  the  projected 
work  visitors  may  see  practically  lall  of  the  park  lying  south  of  the 
Colorado  River  in  winter  or  summer  and  will*  make  longer  stays 
in  the  p^rk  in  order  to  see  all  of  its  attractions. 

A  south  wpfToaoh  road  and  the  Bright  Angel  Trail 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  for  1925  contains  (he 
following  authorization : 

For  the  constrnctlon  of  trailg  wltbln  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Part 
$100,000,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to  remain  available  nntil  expended: 
Provided,  That  said  sum  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
purchase  from  the  county  of  Coconino,  Ariz.,  of  the  Bright  Angel  toU  road  and 
trail  within  said  park  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  proper 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  anthorized  to  construct  an  approach  road 
from  the  National  Old  Trails  Highway  to  the  south  bonndary  of  aaid  park. 

This  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  the 
Bright  Angel  ToU  Road  and  Trail  within  the  park  from  the  conntr 
of  Coconino  under  such  tei-ms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  proptf 
or  authorizes  the  construction  of  trails  within  the  park  to  the  amount 
of  $100,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  further  authorized 
to  construct  an  approach  road  from  the  National  Old  TVails  High- 
way to  the  south  boundary  of  the  park. 

Under  negotiations  carried  on  m  1923  members  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Coconino  County,  Ariz.,  addressed  a  letter  to  yon  to 
the  effect  that  if  Congress  would  appropriate  not  less  than  the  sum 
of  $100,000  that  could  be  expended  on  the  construction  of  a  road 
between  !Nfaine,  Ariz.,  and  the  south  bonndary  of  th«  park,  the 
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A.    ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING  COMPLETED  AND  OCCUPIED  OCTOBER   5.   1923 


B.  THE  ASPENGLEN    PUBLIC  CAMP  GROUND 
ROCKY   MOUNTAIN    NATIONAL   PARK 
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1.  NATURE  GUIDE  PARTY  ON  THE 
TRAIL  TO  YOSEMITE  FALLS.  THIS 
SERVICE  CAME  IN  CONTACT  WITH 
MORE  THAN  100.000  VISITORS  TO 
THE    PARK 
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B.  PRIZE-WINNING  DISPLAY  OF  BEAD 
AND  BASKET  WORK  EXHIBITED 
DURING  INDIAN  FIELD  DAYS.  AU- 
GUST 1    AND  2.   1924 


C.  THE    ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING.    FORMING    ONE   OF   THE    PRINCIPAL 
UNITS  OF  THE  NEW  YOSEMITE  VILLAGE  DEDICATED  IN  NOVEMBER.  1924 

YOSEMITE   NATIONAL   PARK 
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GLACIER   POINT   LOOKOUT 
YOSEMITE   NATIONAL   PARK 


rh«»tcjKr«iph  1>>  lUnapar  Stmlu 
PARADISE  INN   BURIED   UNDER  50  FEET  OF  SNOW.     WINTER  SPORTS 
MOUNT   RAINIER   NATIONAL   PARK 
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Photocnph  by  H.  T   .Stc-«rm 
PORTIONS   OF  CINDER  CONES    FLOATED   AWAY   BY    LIQUID    LAVA 
CRATERS   OF  THE   MOON    NATIONAL   MONUMENT.    IDAHO 


Photoicraph  ©  by  Ri»y  V  T)av]« 
SCENE   SHOWING    REMARKABLE   BEAUTY   OF   FORMATIONS 
CARLSBAD  CAVE   NATIONAL   MONUMENT.  NEW   MEXICO 
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eoanty  of  Coconino  would  execute  and  deliver  to  the  United  States 
a  flood  and  sufficient  deed  to  the  Bright  Angel  Toll  Boad  and  Trail, 
conveying  all  of  its  right,  title,  and  interest  therein  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  With  the  appropriation  made  in  accordance 
with  this  understanding  the  supermtendent  of  the  park  was  directed 
to  take  up  with  the  proper  officials  of  Coconino  County  the  matter  of 
purchasing  the  trail,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  sale 
of  the  trail  at  public  auction.  There  has  also  been  carried  into 
the  estimates  for  the  1926  fiscal  year  an  item  of  $100,000  for 
commencing  the  construction  of  an  approach  road  from  the  Na- 
tional Old  Trails  Highway  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  park  on 
the  condition  that  no  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  expended  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  obtained  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  the  county  of  Coconino  satisfactory  guaranties  of  the 
payment  by  said  county  of  $100,000  to  be  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road. 

With  the  sale  of  the  Bright  Angel  Trail,  thus  opening  it  to  the 
free  use  of  visitors  to  the  national  park,  and  should  C<mgPdss  ap- 
prove the  item  contained  in  the  1926  estimates  and  make  the  ap- 
propriation called  for,  $200,000  for  the  construction  of  the  south 
approach  road  would  become  immediately  available.  This  approach 
road  will  be  not  only  an  asset  to  Coconino  County  but  to  the  entire 
State,  and  to  the  park,  and  its  completion  at  an  early  date  under 
continuing  appropriations  by  Congress  is*  practically  assured. 

New  sewage  disposal  plant  needed 

The  outstanding  need  of  the  park  at  present  is  a  new  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  to  replace  the  one  now  in  use  which  is  totally  inadequate, 
obsolete,  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  Grand  Canyon  com- 
mimity.  This  plant  was  constructed  19  years  ago  and  since  then 
there,  nas  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  annual  number  of  visitors 
to  the  park  and  in  the  permanent  residents  of  the  community,,  and  it 
diould  be  replaced  at  once  by  a  modern  system. 

Auto  camp  grounds  more  conveniently  located 

At  present  auto  campers  must  carry  water  a  considerable  distance 
and  many  complaints  against  this  inconvenience  result.  Conforming 
to  the  new  development  plan,  the  principal  camp  cround  will  be 
moved  about  a  half  mile  west  where  it  will  be  possiole  to  install  a 
gravity  water  supply.  The  excessive  cost  of  water  will  probably 
never  pemoit  the  use  of  flush  toilets  on  the  camp  groxmds,  out  with 
that  exception  the  new  camp  grounds  will  be  as  mteresting  and  com- 
fortable as  any  in  the  park  system.  A  campers'  community  house 
will  be  installed  to  provide  excellent  delicatessen  service,  a  reading 
I  room,  shower  and  tub  baths,  and  many  other  conveniences. 

SoiUh  rim  lands  overgrazed 

Park  lands  on  the  south  rim  have  been  and  continue  to  be  over- 
grazed.   Permits  for  grazing  stock  on  park  lands  have  been  reduced, 
out  while  permits  for  grazing  on  the  adjacent  national  forest  lands 
14662—24 4 
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are  bein^  issued  it  would  be  impracticable  to  refuse  park  permits,  is 
there  are  no  means  to  provide  aeainst  stock  trespassing  on  park  lands. 
Grazing  permits  are  not  issued  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Village  aica 
yet  it  is  xuU  of  cattle  at  all  times.  Owners  of  the  chtJde  make  no  ap- 
parent effort  to  keep  them  out  of  the  area  and  in  fact  gates  are  tt- 
peaitedly  left  open  and  fences  torn  down.  During  May  and  June  of 
this  year  many  cattle  died  from  lack  of  water  and  feed  and  park 
rangers  had  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to  removing  the  carcasses. 
Eain  early  in  July  somewhat  alleviated  conditions,  out  in  August 
they  again  became  deplorable.  In  an  effort  to  control  the  drift  of 
cattle,  three  expensive  cattle  guards  are  being  constructed  but  in  the 
jfinal  analysis  it  probably  will  be  found  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
cattle  out  of  the  village  area  is  to  keep  them  out  of  the  parL 

United  States  com/misaioner  for  park  needed 

The  nearest  United  States  commissioner  is  located  ait  Flagstaff,  a 
distance  of  85  milea  He  does  not  have  authority  to  assess  fines  or 
impose  prison  sentences.  He  can,  however,  providing  there  are  suffi- 
cient grounds,  bind  an  offender  to  appear  before  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Prescott.  The  appointment  of  a  resident  United 
States  commissioner  with  the  same  authority  as  that  delegated  to  the 
United  States  conunissioner  in  other  national  parks  would  do  much 
to  remedy  an  embarrassing  situation.  Several  park  rangers  should 
also  be  appointed  deputy  United  States  marshals  to  serve  without 

pay- 

Travel  increases  despite  restrictions 

Considering  the  quarantine  by  Arizona  against  California  on  ac- 
count of  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  and  wide  publicity  given  forest 
fires  in  California,  the  increase  in  travel  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  was  most  gratifying  and  is  an  indication  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease the  park  would  have  enjoyed  had  normal  conditions  prevailed 
The  increase  was  due  to  motor  travel  and  in  that  respect  the  tendency 
of  travel  is  the  same  as  in  other  national  parks. 

North  rim  development  too  long  delayed 

The  development  of  the  wonderful  north  rim  section  of  the  pait 
has  been  too  long  delayed  and  should  be  be^n  as  soon  as  possible. 
Here  is  located  one  of  the  few  remaining  virgin  forests  of  the  United 
States  which  should  be  retained  in  that  condition  as  nearly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  reasonable  accessibilitj  and  comforts  to  the  visiting  pub- 
lic. The  development  of  this  region  as  tentatively  outlined,  consists 
of  roads  to  Cape  Royal  and  Point  Sublime,  a  group  of  Park  Service 
buildings  near  Bright  Angel  Point,  gathering  the  water'  of  several 
springs  and  pumping  it  to  Bright  An^l  Point  from  where  it  will 
be  distributed  by  gravity  and  the  erection  of  several  ranger  cabins. 
As  a  means  of  facilitating  travel  from  the  south  to  the  north  rim, 
Wretches  of  the  Kaibab  Trail  must  be  rebuilt,  notably  where  it 
traverses  the  Granite  Gorge  on  Bright  Angel  Creek.  "A  mode^ 
highway  with  a  bridge  near  Lee's  Ferry  should  also  be  ccHistructed 
from  the  south  to  the  north  rim. 
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It  is  believed  that  accommodations  for  visitors  on  the  north  rim 
Aould  take  the  form  of  camps  rather  than  hotels.  This  area  should 
be  kept  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  nature  lovers  and  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  forego  such  conveniences  as  room  with  bath  in 
order  to  visit  it. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

The  year  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  has  been  successful 
in  many^  ways.  The  summer  weather  was  unusually  clear  and  free 
from  rain.  In  spite  of  the  dryness,  no  serious  forest  fires  occurred. 
Travel  through  the  gates  showed  an  increase,  but  some  of  the  hotel 
proprietors  are  of  the  opinion  that  people  are  not  making  as  long 
stays  as  formerly,  but  seem  more  interested  in  touring  from  place  to 
place.    There  was  no  fatal  accident  during  the  year. 

Nature-guide  service  continues  sicccess 

The  nature-guide  service,  begim  last  year,  was  continued  with  a 
large  measure  of  success.  It  met  with  favorable  comment  and  re- 
(luests  that  the  service  be  continued  and  expanded.  The  objects 
include  public  education  along  the  lines  of  protection  and  conserva- 
tion, and  a  stimulation  of  the  interest  of  visitors  in  the  plant  and 
animal  life  of  the  park. 

Winter  sports  developing 

The  usual  winter  sports  were  carried  on  at  Fern  Lake.  Some  ski 
and  toboggan  courses  were  constructed  near  Estes  Park  and  a  tour- 
nament was  held  during  March.  Thtere  are  great  possibilities  for 
the  future  development  of  winter  sports  in  this  region. 

Record  "fish  planting 

The  Estes  Park  fish  hatchery,  which  is  operated  by  the  State  of 
Colorado,  received  its  usual  supply  of  eggs  from  the'  State  and,  in 
addition,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  furnished  200,000 
Loch  Leven  eggs  and  650,000  native  (or  blackspotted)  trout  eggs. 
The  total  numter  of  eggs  handled  this  vear  was  1,730.000,  which  is 
the  largest  number  ever  handled  by  this  hatcherv.  This  record- 
stocking  of  park  waters  assures  excellent  fishing  for  lovers  of  the 
sport,  * 

Needs  of  the  park 

It  is  hoped  that  before  long  all  of  the  roads  in  the  park  will  be 
widened  to  a  safe  passing  width,  that  the  present  sharp  turns  may 
be  widened,  that  the  present  steep  grades  may  be  reduced,  and  that 
permanent  bridges  of  masonry  construction  may  replace  the  present 
wooden  structures. 

There  is  need  for  the  betterment  of  nearly  all  of  the  trails.  This 
park  is  unusually  well  suited  for  development  as  a  trail  park,  and 
will  be  used  for  this  purpose  by  an  increasing  number  of  people  if 
the  more  important  trails  are  improved  and  a  few  additional  trails 
are  constructed. 
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The  further  development  of  camp  ground  is  needed  and  it  is 
planned  to  make  some  progress  in  this  direction  each  year. 

Quarters  for  road  crews  at  various  points  in  the  park  are  greatly 
needed,  as  well  as  quarters  for  the  clerical  employees  of  the  park. 
There  is  also  need  for  a  ranger  station  on  the  same  site  as  the  admin- 
istration building,  a  stable  at  the  utility  site,  and  a  conmiimity  house 
at  one  of  the  camp  grounds. 

The  educational  work  of  the  park  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  construction  of  a  small  museum,  which  could  also  serve  as  head- 
quarters for  the  nature  guide  and  information  service. 

The  problem  of  snow  removal  from  the  Fall  River  road  is  still  %-. 
serious  one.  It  would  be  improved  by  the  purchase  of  a  steam  shovel 
and  by  the  construction  of  buildings  near  Fall  River  Pass,  in  whiA 
the  workmen  could  be  housed  during  the  inclement  weather  that  is 
encountered  above  timberline  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

You,  yourself,  Mr.  Secretary,  visited  this  park  during  the  past 
season,  and  inspected  some  of  its  activities  and  noted  its  urgent  need, 
of  development  to  safely  accommodate  the  thousands  of  visitors  who' 
are  resorting  to  it. 

So?ne  iiyiprovement  of  the  Fall  River  Road  accomplished 

Last  y^ar  the  retaining  walls  collapsed  at  four  points  along  die 
Fall  River  Road.  This  year  the  road  has  been  widened  at  these  placM 
by  excavation  into  rock.  The  retaining  walls  have  been  replaced 
with  gravity  slopes,  and  the  road  is  now  of  adequate  width  at  these 
points.  During  the  vinter  two  other  retaining  walls  collapsed.  One 
of  these,  24  miles  from  Estes  Park,  was  17  feet  high  and  50  feet  long* 
This  wall  has  now  been  replaced  with  a  masonry  wall  and  the  rowl 
also  widened.  At  the  other  location,  near  Farview  Point,  the  road' 
has  been  .widened  but  the  wall  has  not  as  yet  been  replaced. 

The  Fall  River  Road  is  greatly  in  need  of  widening,  in  order  tiiat 
it  may  safely  handle  its  heavy  and  increasing  travel.  A  number  of 
metal  culverts  have  been  placed  this  year  and  some  surfacing  has 
been  done  in  the  most  necessary'  places. 

Road  to  Bewr  Lake  open^  attractive  region  , 

Two  years  ago,  sufficient  work  was  done  on  the  road  to  Bear  LaU 
to  make  it  barely  passable  for  automobiles.  This  year  additiondj 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  road  is  now  being  used  very  extensive)^ 
by  automobiles.  A  ranger  station  was  built  at  this  location  last  yearJ 
During  the  present  year  a  trail  from  Bear  Lake  to  Odessa  Lake  wai^ 
constructed  which  is  proving  very  popular.  There  is  no  questioai 
that  the  region  around  Bear  Lake  will  receive  an  increasing  number 
of  visitors  each  year  because  of  the  many  attractive  trips  that  cam 
be  taken  from  that  point.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  d^naai 
the  road  must  be  further  improved,  a  camp  ground  developed,  mow 
parking  space  provided,  and  additional  trails  constructed, 

Xeic  admi7iistration  huildvii^g  creditable  addition 

In  October,  1923,  the  headquarters  of  Rocky  Mountain  Nationt^ 
Park  were  transferred  to  the  new  administration  building,  whick 
was  constructed  by  the  National  Park  Service  on  a  lot  presented  ti 
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the  Government  by  the  Estes  Park  Woman's  Club.  This  building 
is  a  very  creditable  and  useful  addition  to  the  park  development. 

A  year-rovmd  utility  site  purchased 

The  appropriation  for  1924  included  a  provision  for  the  purchase 
of  land.  One  tract  obtained  under  this  appropriation  comprises  20 
acres  for  a  utilitjr  site,  and  is  located  2  miles  from  Estes  Park,  less 
than  half  a  mile  inside  the  park  boundary.  Heretofore  the  nearest 
accessible  Government  land  on  which  shops,  warehouses,  stables,  and 
road  camps  could  be  located,  was  6  or  7  miles  distant  from  Estes 
iPark  and  not  accessible  during  the  winter  months.  The  new  tract 
will  be  accessible  every  month  in  the  year  and  will  permit  the 
grouping  of  shops  and  utility  buildings  at  this  central  point. 

During  the  year  a  machine  shop  was  constructed,  in  which  motor 
equipment  may  be  overhauled  during  the  winter  months  and  kept  in 
repair  during  the  summer.  A  nine-stall  shed  garage  has  been  con- 
itructed  to  melter  the  motor  equipment  during  the  winter  months. 
A  war^ouse  is  nearly  ccMnpleted  and  a  mess  house  to  be  used  by  a 
road  crew  is  under  construction.  This  utility  site  will  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  facilitating  the  efficient  handling  of  construction  and 
maintenance  work  in  this  park. 

Additional  caanp  grou/nds  secured    ^ 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  has  heretofore  been  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  public  camp  grounds.  The  1924  appropriation 
d£[>  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  private  land  for  this  purpose, 
uA  tnree  tracts  have  been  purchased,  as  follows: 
Aiipenglen  camp  ground,  41  acres,  located  5  miles  from  Estes  Park. 
A  19-acre  tract,  8V^  miles  from  Estes  Park,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Horseshoe  Park. 

A  20-acre  tract  located  2^^  miles  from  Estes  Park,  south  of  the 
Hiffhdrive  and  adjacent  to  the  utility  site. 

During  the  present  year,  the  Aspenglen  camp  site  has  been  made 
accessible  bv  a  new  road,  and  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  per- 
mit its  use  by  the  pubic.  It  is  expected  that  one  of  the  other  camp 
! grounds  will  be  made  available  next  season.  These  new  camp  sites 
irill  do  much  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  campers  and 
%ill  avoid  the  necessity  of  campers  using  private  lands  or  camping 
dong  the  roadside  as  they  have  heretoK>re  done  to  a  considerable 
I  extent. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK.  WASH. 

'\  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  operations  in  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  was  the  opening  of  the  Nisqually  Boad  as  far  as  Long- 

I  lUTe  during  the  winter  months  and  the  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
flervioe^s  first  attempt  at  making  the  park  a  winter  playground. 

First  wmber  season  a  success 

I     As  the  result  of  a  definite  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  en- 
I '  trance  to  the  park  during  the  winter  months,  the  road  from  the 
i  eotrance  to  Lon^xnire  was  kept  open  by  means  of  a  snow-plow  at- 
tachment operatmg  ahead  of  a  caterpillar  tractor.   ^.  .^.^^^^  LjOOQ Ic 
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Accommodations  were  provided  at  National  Park  Inn  by  the  puk 
operator.  A  one-track  toboggan  slide,  skis,  snowshoes,  and  otiiet 
e<juipment  for  snow  sports  were  provided.  Nearly'  10,000  people 
visited  the  park  attracted  by  the  opportunity  for  wmter  sports.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  the  Nisqually  Road  as  far  as  Longmire  can  be 
kept  open  during  the  winter  without  great  difficulty  and  with  little 
expense.  Situated  as  it  is,  within  three  or  four  hours'  comfortabk 
automobile  drive  from  Puget  Sound  cities,  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park  is  destined  to  become  a  famous  winter  resort.  Toward  the  end 
of  last  season  many  visitors  left  their  homes  in  the  morning  and 
driving  in  entire  comfort  to  Longmire  Springs,  hiked  to  Paradise 
Valley,  arriving  in  time  for  lunch  and  after  several  hours'  enjoyment 
of  snow  sports,  such  as  tobogganing,  skiing,  snowshoeing,  etc.,  hiked 
back  to  Longmire  and  drove  to  their  homes  in  time  for  dinner. 

NUqually  Road  finally  opened  to  two-xoay  traffic 

For  the  first  time  in  the  historv  of  the  park  the  Nisqually  road 
from  park  entrance  to  Paradise  Valley  was  opened  on  June  26  to 
unrestricted  traffic.  With  the  elimination  of  the  control  sy^tam 
over  the  former  one-way  road,  the  time  has  been  reduced  from  roget 
Sound  cities?  to  Paradise  Valley  by  fully  one  hour. 

The  popularity  of  Mount  Kainier  National  Park  is  now  firmly 
established  and-the  right  of  visitors  to  adequate  provisions  for  tli 
enjoyment  of  its  beauties  can  not  be  denied.  The  ^eatest  need  of 
the  park  is  an  extension  of  its  highways.  Paramse  Valley,  but 
one  of  a  number  of  equally  beautiful  -^pine  parks,  is  at  present 
the  only  locality  of  its  type  accessible  to  the  average  visitor.  Many 
guests  leave  the  park  with  the  impression  that  when  they  have 
visited  Paradise  they  have  seen  all  there  is  to  see  in  the  park.  With 
only  351/2  miles  of  road  offered  the  automobilist  who  corner  from 
great  distances  to  enjoy  the  park  and  but  20  miles  of  that  in  cmc 
continuous  stretch,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  New  York  Times  in- 
sisted that  such  mileage  was  not  enough  to  induce  the  eastern 
visitor  to  put  himself  out  to  visit  the  park.  The  building  of  roads, 
the  enlargement  of  camp  ground  facilities,  and  an  increase  in  the 
ranger  force  in  order  to  care  for  the  park  and  give  proper  service  and 
information  to  visitors  are  the  greatest  needs  of  the  park. 

Business  depression  undoubtedly  affected  eastern  travel,  althongh 
Ohio,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois  were  within  the  10 
leading  States  in  number  of  visitors.  Bad  weather  conditions  on 
a  nuniber  of  week-ends  affected  local  travel.  Despite  these  ad- 
versities, the  travel  increase  continued. 

Inadequate  ccDmp  grounds 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  using  the  puUic 
camp  grounds  has  taxed  facilities  entirely  beyond  the  park's  ability 
to  accommodate  them.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  park  visitors  de- 
sired to  camp  in  the  public  camp  grounds. 

Visitors  upon  paying  their  entrance  fee  feel  that  they  are  entitled 
to  adequate  camping  facilities  and  are  disappointed,  if  not  actually 
angry,  at  the  paucity  of  accommodations  offered  them.  Continued 
inadequacy  can  not  help  but  react  in  a  way  unf av<H:iible  to  the  befit 
interests  of  the  service.  ^.g,.^^,  .^  L^OOgle 
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On  ^week-ead  and  holiday  periods  there  has  been  a  congestion  in 
all  camps  to  the  extent  that  not  over  40  per  cent  of  the  campers  could 
be  comfortably  accommodated.  The  mmple  requirements  of  the 
camper — ^water,  wood,  and  sanitary  facilities — should  by  all  means 
be  provided.  During  these  periods  hundreds  of  visitors  were  not 
able  to  find  space  in  Paradise  large  enough  to  pitch  their  tents  and 
as  a  conseauence  many  of  these  people  left  tne  park  to  camp  at 
the  roadsiae  camp  pounds  outside  the  reservation.  The  camp 
grounds  at  White  Kiver,  Carbon  Biver,  and  at  Longmire  Springs 
are  only  to  a  slightly  lesser  extent  inadequate.  A  community  ouild- 
ing  with  a  large  room  and  fireplace  to  provide  shelter  in  stormy 
weather  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  campers 
and  others  who  use  the  camp  grounds  ^ould  be  buUt  at  each  camp 
ground.  The  building  will  serve  as  a  camp  headquarters  and  pro- 
vide a  place  for  camp-fire  meetings,  lectures,  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  by  the  nature-guide  service. 

EduoatioThol  service 

Beginning  m  1922  the  nature-guide  service  offered  an  opportunity 
to  visitors  lor  nature  Study,  mth  only  one  man  in  charge  of  this 
educajtional  work  it  has  become  the  most  appreciated  of  any  service 
provided.  Daily  nature  walks  by  the  park  naturalist  and  his  assist- 
ant and  illustrated  lectures  at  night  nave  proved  popular  both  at 
Parajdise  and  Longmire  Springs.  An  average  of  from  40  to  60  peo- 
ple made*  the  daily  trips,  accompanied  by  nature  guides  who  ex- 
plained .the  natural  features  of  the  park.  This  work  has  grown  to 
a  point  where  it  should  be  recognized  by  adequate  financial  provi- 
sions for  the  purchase  of  lanterns  and  slides. 

Boad  improvements 

Hie  widening  work  on  the  Nisaually  Boad  progressed  to  the  point 
where  that  road  could  be  openea  and  operated  for  two-way  traffic 
its  entire  length.  Four  bridges,  numerous  culverts  and  drainage 
ditches,  further  widening  of  narrow  places,  as  well  as  surfacing  are 
required  before  the  road  can  be  completed.  The  contractor  com- 
pleted his  work  <m  the  Carbon  River  Koad,  8  miles  in  length,  from 
the  entrance  to  a  point  a  mile  from  the  Carbon  Glacier.  The  upper 
3  miles  of  this  road  was  constructed  as  a  one-way  road.  Due  to 
damage  caused  by  floods  of  last  February  this  road  was  not  in  good 
condition.  Before  repairs  can  be  made  it  is  necessary  to  construct 
considerable  revetment  work  to  protect  the  lower  section  of  the  road 
from  encroachment  by  the  river.  This  work  will  be  done  during 
the  fall  of  1924.  Once  protected,  work  may  be  ccHiitinued  on  repair- 
ing the  damage  and  surfacing  of  the  entire  road.  About  a  mile  of 
the  county  approach  road  has  never  been  completed  and  it  is  hinder- 
ing travel  It  is  hoped  that  before  next  season  Pierce  County  can 
make  the  road  passable,  so  that  the  Carbon  River  section  will  be 
accessible. 

The  White  River  Road  suffered  serious  damage  from  the  floods 
of  last  February,  necessitating  expenditure  of  over  $8,000  emergency 
funds,  in  addition  to  the  mamtenance  funds,  in  order  to  open  it  to 
automobile  traffic.    This  road  is  located  for  part  of  its  length  along 
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the  hank  of  the  White  River.  Owing  to  a  section  of  the  road  being 
pnusticaUy  on  a  level  with  the  river,  high  water  cuts  into  the  ri^t 
of  way,  doing  great  dama^.  This  road  will  have  to  be  relocated 
on  a  tench  some  40  to  100  leet  higher  than  the  old  river  bar,  whidi 
is  constantly  threatened  by  the  stream.  The  popularity  of  tiie 
White  River  section  of  the  park  demands  that  the  road  situation  be 
given  the  earliest  consideration. 

It  is  hoped  that  funds  may  be  available  so  thai  work  may  be 
started  early  next  spring  on  £ne  reconstruction  of  the  White  River 
Road,  the  surfacing  and  improving  of  the  CarbcHi  River  Rood,  and 
the  surfacing  and  draining  of  the  road  above  Longmire  Springs. 

Houmig  problem  serious 

The  increase  in  winter  travel  demands  several  additional  em* 
ployees  throughout  the  winter.  In  order  to  secure  and  retain  effi* 
cient  help  comfortable  quarters  must  be  provided  ias:  them.  Tent 
quarters  at  Longmire  Springs  are  not  satisfactory  where  the  average 
winter  snowfall  is  22  feet  and  frequent  zero  weather  is  experience 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,   MONT. 

Glacier  Park  continues  to  grow  in  popularity  with  the  motorists. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  the  great  increase  in  motor  travel  this 
year,  when  there  was  a  decided  decrease  in  train  travel  owing  ap- 
parently to  adverse  economic  conditions.  Undoubtedly  this  motor 
travel  will  rapidly  increase  when  the  Transmountain  Road  aoross 
the  Continental  Divide  is  finished. 

Road  development 

Work  on  the  Transmountain  Road  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble and  the  general  road  system  of  the  park  was  maintained  at  a 
higher  standard  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Glacier,  The 
Fmthead  County  commissioners  aided  materially  in  the  repair  of  the 
North  Fork  Road  bv  furnishing  two  trucks  for  use  thereon  and  also 
donating  $300  for  tnis  work. 

The  highways  leading  to  the  park  have  been  greatly  improvied 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Highway  Commissi<m  and 
neighboring  counties,  and  also  through  the  efforts  of  the  Park-to- 
Park  Highwav  Association,  the  Y-GB-Line  Association,  and  the 
Roosevelt  Highway  Association. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Canadian  National  Park  Service  will  soon 
complete  the  road  through  Waterton  Lakes  Park  to  C(mnect  with 
our  North  Fork  and  Babb  Roads,  thus  facilitating  travel  between  the 
parks  of  the  two  countries. 

LaTid  exchanges 

For  some  years  I  have  been  greatly  concerned  over  the  lotetion  of ^ 
several  tracts  of  privately-owned  land  in  Glacier  National  Park  at* 
strategic  points,  and  it  is  therefore  with  keen  satisfaction  that  I  have 
to  report  the  successful  consummation  of  the  exchange  of  timbm*onlyt 
in  a  portion  of  the  park  unfrequented  by  visitors,  for  one  of  th^ 
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prirate  holdings  T^hich  adjoin  the  administrative  headijuarters  at 
belton.  Negotiations  have  also  been  entered  into  providing  for  the 
acquisition  of  another  private  tract  at  the  Belton  entrance  by  ex- 
changing park  timber  for  it.  The  acquisition  of  these  two  tracts  of 
land  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  private  land  propositions 
before  the  National  Park  Service. 

Forest  -fires 

The  occurrence  of  16  forest  fires  in  Glacier  National  Park  this  year , 
which  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  about  $8,000  of  the  general 
forest  fire  fighting  fund  for  fighting  and  extinguishing  them,  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  adequate  fire-fighting  apparatus  in  all  the 
parks.  Only  two  of  these  fires  were  in  any  way  traceable  to  careless- 
ness on  park  lands,  one  being  caused  by  a  camp  fire  left  burning  by 
visitors  and  the  other  by  brush  fires  started  on  the  right  of  way  of 
the  Transmountain  Road.  The  latter  was  taken  up  so  forcibly  with 
the  road  contractors  that  it  is  believed  there  is  no  further  danger 
from  this  source.  The  other  fires  in  the  park  were  caused  either  oy 
electrical  storms  or  by  sparks  flying  from  brush  fires  on  near-by 
private  property  and  from  a  passing  railroad  train. 

Chtmge  m  administration 

During  the  year  former  superintendent  J.  B.  Eakin  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  superintendency  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
and  Charles  J.  Kraebel  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Glacier 
National  Park. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK»  OREO. 

Crater  Lake  this  year  definitely  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
major  parks.  Its  increase  in  travel,  64,S12  visitors,  as  opposed  to 
52,017  in  1923,  a  gain  of  24  per  cent,  is  a  notable  demonstration  of 
popularity.  This  great  increase  is  traceable  to  four  factors,  viz. 
an  early  opening;  its  location  almost  midway  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
chain  of  parks  extending  from  Sequoia  to  Mount  Bainer;  the  im- 
provement of  approach  roads;  and  increased  publicity,  largely 
spontaneous,  given  by  lovers  of  this  Cascade  gem. 

Two  approach  roads  practically  completed 

Crater  Lake  travel  was  given  great  impetus  by  the  completion  of 
the  Mile-high  Highway,  a  fine  macadam  road  connecting  Klamath 
Falls  with  the  Pacific  Highway  6  miles  south  of  Ashland.  This 
route  over  the  splendily  forested  Green  Spring  Mountain  was  a  new 
pleasure  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  autoists.  This  year  also  witnessed 
the  widening  and  surfacing  of  the  McLeod-Cascade  Gorge  section 
of  the  Crater  Lake  Highway  out  of  Medford,  so  this  road  is  now 
full  width  throughout  and  macadamized  except  for  the  last  6  miles. 
As  usual,  the  Medford  route  carried  a  distinct  majority  of  visitors 
to  the  park.  The  loop  trip  to  the  park  via  the  Medford  route  and 
out  via  Klamath,  or  vice  versa,  was  taken  by  probably  a  majority  of 
out-of-State  visitors. 
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Travel  from  Diamond  Lake  increased  very  appreciably,  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  improving  the  park  auto  trail  mto  a  suitable  road 
and  the  establishing  of  a  permanent  ranger  station  at  or  near  the 
north  entrance. 

Due  to  the  very  poor  condition  of  certain  sections  of  the  road  south 
of  Bend,  travel  through  the  east  entrance  was  negli^ble.  Another 
two  years,  however,  should  see  the  completion  of  The  Dalles-Califor- 
nia Highway,  when  the  east  entrance  should  assume  a  new  impor- 
tance. Kailroad  travel,  now  less  than  2  per  cent  at  Crater  Lake,  also 
is  expected  to  increase  in  1926,  with  the  completion  of  the  cut-off  now 
under  construction. 

Park  roads  not  yet  improved 

The  fine  condition  of  the  two  main  approaches  served  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  Crater  Lake  suffered,  in  common  with  other  parks,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  provide  funds  for  the  road  program.  Crater 
Lake's  road  system  of  57  miles  (exclusive  of  the  Diamond  Lake  auto 
trail)  has  never  been  surfaced  and  naturally  could  not  withstand  the 
battering  of  an  average  of  over  200  cars  daily.  The  park  is  volcanic 
in  origin,  so  that  for  the  most  part  the  road  surfaces  are  mere  pumice 
gravel  or  light  volcanic  ash  that  ruts  and  dusts  miserably.  The 
abnormally  early  snow  recession,  together  with  a  very  dry  season, 
made  satisfactory  maintenance  impossible,  particularly  as  reduced 
appropriations  limited  all  road  expenditures  to  $10,220,  of  which 
nearly  15  per  cent  must  be  reserved  for  snow  removal  next  spring. 

Altogether  the  situation  at  Crater  Lake — the  great  disproportion 
between  road  conditions  and  demands  made  upon  them — emphati- 
cally illustrates  the  necessity  for  immediate  improvement  of  roads. 

Insect  menace  grave  problem 

The  continued  destruction  of  forests  by  insects  is  a  serious  menace 
to  this  park.  A  preliminary  study  made  by  entomologists  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology  shows  that  infestation  has  wrought 
havoc  throughout  an  area  of  some  30  square  miles  of  lodgepole  pine. 
This  destruction  has  been  under  way  about  10  years,  so  that  in  the 
northeastern  and  northern  sections  of  the  park  thousands  of  dead 
trees  mar  the  forest  vista  and  constitute  a  grave  fire  hazard.  Worse, 
the  infestation  is  spreading,  fresh  areas  having  been  attacked  this 
year.  Remedial  control  legislation  is  essential,  but  to  be  effective 
with  the  park  the  work  must  also  be  undertaken  in  the  surrounding 
forest  reserves. 

Bears  need  protection 

Ten  bears,  including  two  pairs  of  cubs,  provided  an  almost  un- 
ceasing source  of  pleasure  to  thousands  of  visitors,  particularly  from 
those  States  where  such  wild  life  has  practically  disappeared.  In 
daily  contact  with  mankind  these  animals  become  docile  and  fearless, 
leading  to  their  easy  destruction  at  the  hands  of  hunters  who  encoun- 
ter them  outside  oi  the  park.  A  movement  toward  a  bear  preserve 
surrounding  the  park  fortunately  has  received  strong  support  A 
questionnaire  submitted  to  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  grazing  in  the 
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surrounding  areas  elicited  77  responses,  all  but  5  of  which  approved 
the  idea.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Oregon  Legislature  may  take  favorable 
action  during  its  next  session. 

Gamp'pre  activities 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  Crater  Lake  activities  was  the  number 
of  impromptu  entertainments  organized  in  the  camp  grounds. 
Singers,  musicians,  and  other  entertainers,  recruited  from  park 
employees,  brought  campers  together  evenings  about  a  central  camp- 
fire  to  enjoy  wholesome  informal  "stunts."  Stimulated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  volunteers  willingly  came  forward  to  contribute 
to  the  general  pleasure.  In  midseason  the  copMnunity  house  became 
the  center  of  evening  camp  life,  where  Americans  from  all  over  the 
country  rubbed  elbows  in  that  friendly  communion  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  parks  to  promote. 

The  attendance  at  this  park,  and  the  numberless  features  requiring 
intelligent  explanation,  make  it  essential  that  a  nature-guide  serv- 
ice be  organized  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  attitude  of  visitors  merits  special  comment.  Evidently  alive^ 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  worst  forest  fire  season  in  years,  they 
were  especially  attentive  to  camp  fires  and  zealous  in  reporting 
small  fires.  In  consequence,  Crater  Lake  went  through  a  hazardous 
season  without  a  single  serious  forest  fire  caused  by  campers'  care- 
lessness. I  am  happy  to  report,  too,  that  despite  the  heavy  travel 
no  serious  accident  or  collision  marred  the  season. 

Improvements 

The  national  economy  program  Restricted  construction  to  two 

Projects.  The  first,  the  remodeling  of  a  log  cabin  at  Government 
'amp  into  an  office  building  containing  an  information  bureau,  a 
general  office,  and  superintendent's  office,  took  care  of  a  pressing 
need.  A  modest  conununity  house  of  appropriate  design  was  con- 
structed at  the  Rim  auto  camp.  A  considerable  amount  of  repair 
and  upkeep  of  buildings  also  was  accomplished,  but  energies  were 
necessarily  concentrated  upon  the  pressing  problems  of  road  mainte- 
nance. 

Except  for  the  road  situation,  park  facilities  are  nearly  in  step 
with  requirements.  Camp  grounds,  sanitary  j^rovisions,  and  water 
supply  were  abreast  of  demands  except  during  periods  of  peak 
loaas.  The  main  trails  were  well  maintained  and  the  less  used 
trails  sufficiently  so. 

Public  utilities 

Work  on  the  addition  to  the  Lodge  has  been  under  way  all  sum- 
mer. It  is  now  an  imposing  structure,  more  than  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  original  hotel.  Twenty-two  new  rooms  were  finished 
and  put  into  use.  A  new  laxmch  was  safely  taken  down  the  Crater 
wall  andplaced  in  commission. 

The  Kiser  studio  was  enlarged,  a  small  wing  being  added  to 
provide  a  one-day  developing  service  in  the  park. 
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Diamond  Lake  extension 

The  enhanced  popularity  of  the  Diamond  Lake  area  as  a  tourist 
attraction  justifies  repeated  pleas  for  its  preservation  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  incorporation  into  Crater  JLake  National  Park.  If. 
as  the  tendency  of  its  development  indicates,  its  sole  value  rests  in 
its  recreational  aspects,  there  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  elfiments 
in  the  situation  wnich  can  not  be  reconciled  in  effecting  this  de- 
sirable transfer. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CAUF. 

Seeing  in  sewer  system  construction 

The  most  important  event  in  the  Big  Tree  Park  during  1924  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  at  Giant  Forest;  and  the 
system  will  be  built  well  within  the  appropriation  of  $39,&00.  It 
is  hoped  even  to  report  a  small  saving  wnich  by  conscientious  work 
of  all  employees  and  by  economies  has  b^n  found  possible  during 
construction  under  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Sovulewski. 

Tramel  and,  genercd  development 

The  travel  for  the  1924  season  was  11,032  autos  and  34,468  visitors* 
the  park  thus  showing  a  gain  of  15  per  cent  in  visitors  over  1923  at 
a  time  when  everything  conspired  to  hinder  travel  to  national  parks 
and  other  mountain  resorts  in  California.  Despite  forest  fi^  in 
the  national  forests,  financial  depression,  the  foot-and-mouth  disease^ 
and  the  great  drought  the  Sequoia  National  Park  forged  ahead. 

The  33  per  cent  increase  in  national  as  distinct  from  local  travel 
is  a  promising  indication  of  the  greater  usefulness  awaiting  this 
park  when  the  Generals  Highway  gives  a  shorter  and  easier  means 
of  reaching  the  mightiest  forest  in  me  world. 

Progress  was  made  in  extension  of  public  auto  camps  at  Giant 
Forest  and  on  the  Middle  Fork  region  now  opened  up  by  new  State 
highway  to  the  park  boundary,  lliis  perfect  State  road  was  opened 
to  travel  in  January  and  no  more  urgent  need  confronts  the  park 
than  the  earlv  completion  of  the  park  section  of  17  miles  from  the 
end  of  State  highway  to  Giant  Forest. 

The  permanent  park  headq^uarters  at  Alder  Creek  was  occupied  in 
October,  1923,  and  the  centermg  of  all  personnel  and  activities  thei'e 
should  result  in  material  economies  in  the  administration  of  both 
Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks  being  effected. 

The  Generals  Highway 

Small  appropriations  have  made  it  necessary  to  go  slowly  but 
very  surely  on  this  new  avenue  to  Giant  Forest.  During  the  past 
year  about  3  miles  of  new  construction  was  finished  except  for 
final  cul verting,  surfacing,  and  grading;  and  the  work  was  so  care- 
fully done  by  General  Foreman  James  B.  Small  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  landscape  value  has  brought  forth  praise  from  all  visitors, 
whether  trained  engineers  or  architects  or  casual  observers.    While 
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it  had  been  hoped  to  open  the  new  road  to  travel  in  1924  it  is  felt 
that  the  delay  is  more  than  offset  by  the  quality  of  the  work  and 
the  economy  of  construction.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  road 
may  be  finished  in  time  to  permit  some  travel  during  the  1925 
season. 

Naiure-Guide  Service  and  Museum 

This  important  work  was  further  extended  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner Walter  Fry.  Over  300  flower  specimens  were  mounted  and 
with  other  exhibits  were  housed  in  two  tents  pending  construction 
of  a  much  needed  fireproof  museum  building.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  1918  Judge  Fry  lost  the  fruits  of  20  years  col- 
lections by  fire,  it  seems  imperative  that  such  an  accident  must  not 
again  be  permitted. 

Nature-guide  walks,  lectures,  and  other  entertainments  filled  the 
summer  months  and  delighted  thousands  of  visitors  who  prefer  to 
spend  their  holidays  in  the  study  of  nature  rather  than  in  the  hack- 
neyed entertainments  of  the  average  summer  resort. 

Pageant  Master  Garnet  Holme,  with  his  mountain,  forest,  and 
desert  players,  presented  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  under  the  big  trees 
at  financial  loss  but  aesthetic  profit. 

A  feature  of  the  Giant  Forest  life  is  the  cordial  cooperation  given 
the  superintendent,  by  public-spirited  women  who  organized  regular 
weekly  entertainments. 

Proposed  park  extension 

Of  the  Barbour  bill  to  enlarge  the  present  park  to  include  some 
900  square  miles  of  California's  forest,  moimtain,  and  canyon  scen- 
ery, it  may  be  said  that  it  slumbers  but  does  not  sleep.  When  the 
enlargement  seemed  almost  assured,  opposition  from  associations  of 
irrigationists  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  came  as  a  blow  to  those  who 
have  for  years  striven  for  the  park  extension.  While  believing  that 
the  opposition  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  facts  and  values,  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  V  alley  must  be  respected 
and  safeguards  given  them  against  any  interruption  to  the  use  of 
water  for  agricultural  and  other  valley  purposes.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  opposition  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  policies 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  interests  of  valley  people  and 
the  protection  of  the  watershed  can  not  be  better  assured  than  in  a 
national  park. 

I  understand  that  the  restrictions  on  travel  in  the  national  forests 
of  California  during  the  past  year,  due  to  the  forest  fires,  whUe 
park  travel* was  unrestricted,  caused  many  packers  heretofore  op- 
posed to  the  park  extension  to  reconsider  their  attitude.  In  fact,  the 
attitude  of  the  park  administration  in  encouraging  park  travel  saved 
the  packers'  business  during  the  season.  The  national  and  scenic 
value  of  the  proposed  extension  is  only  equaled  by  its  economic  value 
to  the  people  oi  the  Great  Valley  when  developed  and  protected  as 
one  of  the  two  or  three  major  attractions  of  America. 

SEQUOIA   AN   ALL-YEAR   PARK 

The  completion  of  the  State  highway  from  Three  Rivers  has  made 
the  Sequoia  an  all-year  park  and  it  is  the  nearest  national  park  to 
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the  great  tourist  centos  of  California.  No  other  park  has  such  an 
altitudinal  range,  from  1,300  to  12,000  feet,  or  is  so  easily  reached 
f  rom^  valley  points.  Further  increase  in  appropriations  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  travel  which  improvement  of  county  and  State  roacU 
sends  to  the  park. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Steady  progress  marked  the  past  year  in  this  small  but  popular 
park  which  may  be  considered  for  all  practical  purposes  as  an 
outlying  part  of  the  Sequoia  National  Fark.  It  is  now  only  60 
miles  or  three  hours  by  automobile  from  permanent  headquarters  for 
both  parks  at  Alder  Creek,  or  less  distance  than  are  many  staticms 
in  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  from  their  park  headquarters. 

The  greatest  usefulness  of  Greneral  Orant  National  Park  is  as  a 
week-end  resort  for  the  people  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  towns  situated 
within  two  and  one-half  to  four  hours'  motor  travel.  Fresno  and 
Tulare  Counties  have  so  improved  the  Sand  Creek  and  Dunlap  roads 
that  the  park  may  be  reached  in  high  gear.  National  travel  is  at 
present  overshadowed  by  local  travel,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case 
when  the  Generals'  Highway  links  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  for 
at  least  six  months  every  year. 

Travel  for  1924  was  9,118  autos  and  35,020  visitors  as  compared 
with  12,136  autos  and  46,230  visitors  in  1923,  an  excellent  showing 
when  the  interruptions  of  forest  fires,  cattle  disease,  and  finan- 
cial depression  are  considered. 

The  principal  needs  of  the  park  are  continuation  of  appropriations 
on  a  scale  adequate  to  permit  development  with  the  travel  demand 
and  a  closer  connection  with  park  headquarters  in  the  interest  of 
eiRcient  and  economical  operation. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

The  nation-wide  interest  in  this  comparatively  isolated  and  unique 
national  park  is  well  attested  in  the  attendance  during  the  present 
season,  visitors  coming  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  six 
foreign  countries  to  observe  and  study  the  notable  and  well-preserved 
ruins  of  prehistoric  American  cliif  dwellers. 

The  scenic  features  of  this  park  are  equally  as  important  and 
unique  as  the  ruins  which  the  park  was  created  to  preserve  and 
protect,  and  during  the  season  just  closed  over  35  per  cent  more 
visitors  have  registered  at  park  headquarters  than  during  the  1923 
season.  None  of  the  national  parks  has  shown  a  more  consistent 
and  healthier  normal  annual  increase  in  attendance. 

Service  to  the  public  by  the  various  park  operators  has  been  Veiy 
satisfactory  during  the  present  season,  and  all  visitors  have  been 
well  cared  for  at  all  times. 

Desperate  irater  sitit<ifion 

The  water  supply  of  the  Mesa  Verde  becomes  yearly  a  more 
desperate  problem.  Despite  the  fact  that  funds  as  requested  liave 
been  provided  for  the  development  of  additional  water,  development 
has  not  kejjt  pace  with  the  increased  attendance.    There  is  no  pos- 
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ability  of  obtaining  drinking  water  by  drilling  wells,  and  we  have 
been  lorced  to  an  adaptation  of  the  methods  of  the  ancient  cliff 
dwellers  to  obtain  the  little  now  available.  Since  June  of  the  present 
season,  the  use  of  water  has  been  most  stringently  curtailed.  Large 
enamel  signs  have  been  placed  at  each  outlet,  warning  visitors  to  use 
water  conservatively,  as  the  supply  was  limited,  and  the  superin- 
tendent posted  additional  notices  prohibiting  the  use  of  water  for 
laundry  and  bathing  purposes.  The  hotel  bathhouse  was  closed 
in  early  June  and  the  laundry  closed,  except  for  brief  periods,  dur- 
ing practically  the  entire  summer.  All  building  construction  was 
stopped  June  30,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  on  the  reservoirs 
and  dams,  and  only  murky  water  unsuitable  for  human  consumption 
was  used  in  this  work.  Stock  had  to  be  watered  for  most  or  the 
season  in  the  lower  Navajo  Canyon  or  at  the  ManoOs  River  8  miles 
from  headquarters.  At  times  during  August  there  was  less  than 
2  gallons  of  water  available  per  person  during  a  24-hour  period. 
The  very  growth  and  development  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  is  controlled  by  the  water  situation,  and  increased  appropria- 
tions for  a  larger  development  of  the  water  supply  must  be  pro- 
vided or  the  park  will  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  those  who 
might  wish  to  visit  it.  ' 

Roads  and  trails 

With  the  exception  of  the  Knife  Edge  Road  the  park  roads  have 
been  maintained  in  excellent  condition  during  present  travel  season, 
thanks,  fortunately,  to  a  season  of  unprecedented  drought.  In  dry 
weather  the  park  roads  are  generally  very  good  as  far  as  road  sur- 
face is  concerned  but  in  wet  weather  they  are  very  treacherous  and 
until  the  excessive  grades  have  been  eliminated,  switchbacks  and 
hairpin  turns  corrected  and  the  roadbed  widened  and  hard  surfaced 
they  will  not  compare  at  all  favorably  with  the  improved  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  park.  Park  roads  should  be  comfortably  passable  in  w«t 
weather  as  well  as  dry. 

The  Knife  Edge  Road  was  particularly  damaged  by  the  excessive 
rains  of  the  previous  season  and  during  the  present  season  since 
April  15  but  two  quick  showers  have  visited  that  section.  Drought 
accompanied  by  heavy  winds  started  an  extensive  movement  of  the 
disintegrated  shale  below  the  road  which  threatened  for  a  period 
the  very  roadbed  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  travel  width  to 
less  than  9  feet  for  a  distance  of  1,100  feet  before  the  movement  was 
checked.  One  good  soaking  rain  in  the  early  part  of  July  :would 
have  saved  this  park  $4,500  expended  in  checking  this  movement  of 
shale. 

All  park  trails  have  been  maintained  in  excellent  shape.  On 
August  3  a  very  local  cloudburst  partially  destroyed  3  miles  of  the 
Bock  Springs  trail,  but  this  was  immediately  repaired. 

New  buildings 

For  the  first  time  since  the  park  was  created  in  1906,  funds  have 
been  provided  for  a  warehouse  for  park  supplies,  and  a  shop  for 
overhauling  and  repairing  machinery  and  equipment.  These  two 
units  of  the  industrial  group  have  been  constructed  and  placed  in 
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service.  Construction  has  been  started  on  the  emplovees'  mess  hall 
and  employees'  dormitory,  for  the  use  of  the  white  labor  forces;  the 
clerks'  quarters  and  the  public  comfort  station  in  the  main  adminis- 
trative group  have  been  in  use  for  some  time.  All  these  new  build- 
ings were  most  urgently  needed  and  make  for  economy  in  opera- 
tion and  contentment  oi  employees. 

The  paark  museum  and  other  gifts 

Again  the  desperate  water  situation  has  defeated  all  plfuis  to 
complete  the  museum  and  dedicate  it  this  season.  This  bmlding  is 
a  gift  to  the  park  by  Mrs.  Stella  M.  Leviston,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  additional  gifts  totaling  $2,000  have  been  added  this  spring  to 
her  original  donation  for  this  purpose.  The  work  of  completion  is 
solely  &pendent  on  water  for  masonry  fire  walls,  cement  floors,  and 
plastering. 

The  friends  of  this  park  are  legion  and  their  desire  to  see  it  de- 
velop and  engage  in  activities  that  the  Government  makes  no  pro- 
vision for,  has  resulted  in  many  voluntary  gifts  and  pledges  running 
from  $1  to  $8,500  during  the  present  season.  These  gifts  cover  many 
activities  and  items  ranging  from  furniture  and  fixtures  for  the  new 
museum  to  archeological  work  to  be  undertaken  under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  from  donations  to  a  fund  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ancient  Indian  ceremonials  by  the  present  Navajo  Indians,  to 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  first-aid  station  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  park  employes  and  visitors.  But  for  the  generous  gifts 
of  friends  this  scientific,  medical,  and  educational  work  could  not 
have  been  undertaken,  and  to  these  friends,  known  or  unknown,  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  people  to  whom  the  parks  belong, 
owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

Archeological  work  and  recent  discoveries 

No  excavations  have  been  attempted  during  the  present  season  as 
available  funds  would  not  more  than  care  for  the  repair  and  pro- 
tection of  ruins  previously  excavated.  A  great  series  of  prehistoric 
dams  were  founa  late  during  the  past  season  near  headquarters  and 
are  now  accessible  to  visitors  by  means  of  a  foot  trail  constructed 
this  spring.  A  beautifully  proportioned  watch  tower,  still  standing 
to  a  heiffht  of  26  feet,  was  discovered  on  the  west  side  of  the  park 
during  uie  present  season  and  a  site  containing  the  remains  of  the 
very 'early  post  basket  maker  culture  has  been  identified  in  Step 
House  Cave,  also  in  the  west  portion  of  the  park. 

Camp-fire  talks 

Informal  camp-fire  talks  were  given  around  the  camp  fire  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  rangers  each  night  during  lair  weather. 
Visiting  scientists,  travelers,  and  educators  frequently  give  short 
talks  at  these  meetings,  which  were  ended  as  a  general  rule  by  the 
Navajo  Indians  who  give  a  portion  of  the  famous  Yebeichai  danoe, 
much  to  the  delight  of  visitors.  These  talks  were  usually  attended 
by  all  visitors  and  at  times  during  the  past  season  over  200  people 
were  present  on  a  single  occasion. 
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Approach  roads  . 

The  southern  entrance  or  approach  road  to  the  park  from  Gallup, 
N.  Mex.,  via  Cortez,  Colo.,  has  now  been  placed  on  the  7  per  cent 
State  highway  systems  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  and  approved 
by  the  Secr^ary  of  Agriculture.  This  means  a  rapid  improvement 
of  this  148-mile  stretch  across  the  Navajo  and  Southern  Lte  Indian 
Reservations.  The  State  highways  of  Colorado  forming  the  main 
approach  roads  to  north  and  east  are  being  constantly  widened,  im- 
proved and  hard  surfaced  and  during  the  coming  year  the  hard 
surfacing  will  be  carried  to  and  beyond  the  park-entrance  road. 
From  then  oi;  parkf  roads  must  be  widened^  grades,  curves,  and 
switchbacks  improved  and  roadbed  surfaced  if  the  park  roads  are 
to  conform  to  the  approach  roads  leading  to  the  park. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK,  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII 

The  remarkable  activity  of  Kilauea  referred  to  in  my  last  report 
increased  durftxg  the  past  year  until  in  February  the  lake  was  nearly 
fulL  Then  a  mass  or  liardened  lava  formed  over  the  surface  of  the 
boiling  lake  and  suddenly  burst,  sending  huge  sheets  of  lava  high 
mto  the  air.  After  this  a  whirlpool  formed  into  which  the  lava 
rocks  whirled,  and  within  two  days  all  the  lava  disappeared,  leaving 
onty  a  500-foot  smoking  pit  into  which  the  cool  walki  tumbled. 

Several  months  of  quiet  followed,  but  in  May  the  volcano  returned 
unexpectedly  to  the  crater.  During  the  disappearance  of  the  lava 
and  crashing  in  of  the  walls  during  the  winter  the  gas  vents  in  the 
crater  had  been  filled  up,  and  when  the  gases  returned  with  en- 
ormous force  they  cleared  these  vents  by  a  series  of  terrific  ex- 
plosions, hurling  rock  and  ashes  for  miles  into  the  air.  Red-hot 
bowlders  weighing  many  tons  were  hurled  over  a  mile  away,  accom- 
panied by  amazing  electrical  displays.  During  this  disturbance  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  safety  zones  around  the  crater. 

In  the  three  weeks  in  which  these  explosions  occurred  the  crater 
was  enlarged  to  four  times  its  former  size,  and  is  now  200  acres  in 
area  and  1,500  feet  deep.  / 

For  a  few  weeks  after  this  the  volcano  was  normal  again.  Then 
a  lava  geyser  suddenly  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  sending 
up  a  roaring  column  of  lava  200  feet  and  building  up  a  small  cinder 
cone  and  forming  a  10-acre  lava  lake  on  the  floor  of  the  pit.  In  a 
short  time  this  too  disappeared,  and  at  present  Kilauea  is  quiet, 
with  only  an  occasional  glea^i  of  fire  showing  at  night  in  its  depths. 

Elective  publicity  and  volcanic  displays  bring  increased  attendance 

The  publicity  given  to  Kilauea's  violent  activity  in  the  press  gen- 
erally, and  the  effective  advertising  given  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  Hawaii  National  Park  in  particular  brought  a  greatly  in* 
creased  nimiber  of  visitors.  In  addition  to  paid  advertisements 
BrnnerooiS  articles  have  appeared  in  high-grade  publications,  and 
motion-picture  films  have  oeen  distributed  through  the  States.  The 
issuance  and  distribution  of  an  edition  of  100,000  foldere  descriptive 
of  Hawaii  National  Park  by  this  organization  was  an  important 
factor  in  increasing  travel. 
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Future  development 

Kilauea's  behavior  reminds  us  that  we  must  develop  some  of  our 
many  other  features;  for  volcanoes  are  not  only  erratic,  but  are 
most  dangerous  at  times  when  thev  are  most  impressive.  With  but 
14  miles  of  good  road  in  the  park  additional  road  construction  is 
essential.  Nothing  will  so  popularize  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
with  visitors  and  among  the  citizens  of  Hawaii  as  the  constructioa 
of  a  road  through  the  Pit  Crater  district  of  the  Eilauea  section. 
This  can  be  cheaply  built,  and  would  pass  along  the  rim  of  several 
pit  craters  of  various  sizes,  many  steaming,  and  two  containing 
molten  lava  during  the  past  two  vears.  Near  by  is. the  1923  laya 
flow  where  acres  of  forest  were  aestroyed  by  lava  spurting  from 
earthquake  cracks. 

In  the  development  of  the  Mauna  Loa  section  considerable  money 
will  be  saved  the  Government  by  waiting  until  the  Geological  Survey 
completes  their  topographic  mapping  of  this  area,  thus  avoiding 
the  duplication  of  much  engineermg  work.  There  appears  to  be  no 
immediate  need  for  a  road  to  the  summit  of  Mauna  Ix>a. 

The  Haleakala  section  is  worthy  of  early  consideration;  it  is  a 
wonderful  place,  and  I  hope  soon  to  obtain  satisfactory  title  to  aU 
portions  desirable  for  national-park  purposes.  The  frank  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  of  Maui  will  make  the  development  of  Haleakala  a 
pleasure  to  the  Interior  Department. 

Present  roads 

The  half  mile  of  road  leading  to  the  rim  of  the  volcano  was 
absolutely  obliterated  by  the  eruptions,  but  parking  space  has  heisa 
built  1,000  feet  from  the  new  crater  rim,  with  a  smooth  trail  beyond. 
Our  most  dangerous  roads  during  the  eruptions  were  those  covered 
with  a  coating  of  ^^skiddy"  ashes,  insoluble,  and  a  menace  to  safe 
driving  until  removed  by  hand. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK.  ME. 

Marked  advance  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  Lafayette 
National  Park,  the  entire  area  of  which  has  been  a  gift  to  the  natioiL 
Three  additional  donations  of  land  amounting  to  358  acres  have 
been  made  and  accepted  for  park  purposes  during  the  year.  These 
were  tendered  by  the  Hancock  County  trustees  of  public  reserva- 
tions, Charles  W.  Eliot,  president.  The  chain  of  title  to  the  lands 
conveyed  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  once  part  of  the  Provtooe 
of  Arcadia  dating  back  in  part  to  a  grant  by  Louis  XTV,  'King 
of  France  in  1688,  and  in  part  to  a  ooncession  made  in  1762  by  the 
general  court  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  The  pafk  area,  in 
addition  to  being  rich  in  historic  interest,  includes  the  group  of 
granite  mountains  amon^  the  oldest  in  America  and  the  highest 
prominence  along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast.  Its  bird  and  plant  Ufa, 
its  ancient  geologic  story,  and  the  prolilGlc  marine  life  in  the  ocean 
waters  thai  surround  it  make  the  park  of  extreme  interest  not  onlj 
to  the  scientist  and  student  but  to  the  casual  visitor  as  well. 
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Park  roads  approved 

The  advisability  of  continuing  road  construction  along  lines  ap- 
proved in  1922  resulted  in  your  holding  a  hearing  here  in  Wadi- 
ington  in  March  which  all  those  who  were  opposea  to  the  continu- 
anoe  of  the  approved  work  were  invited  to  attend.  You  visited 
Lafayette  with  me  in  the  early  summer  and  personally  inspected 
the  park  and  examined  its  road-building  program,  and  after  the^. 
whole  matter  of  road  construction  was  thoroughly  reviewed,  ap- 
proved the  roads  under  construction,  that  for  use  with  motors  and 
that  for  use  with  horses.  Construction  of  the  first  motor  road  in 
the  park,  bein^  built  with  generous  centributions,  is  proceeding: 
rapioly.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  park  road  and  far  from  bnngiiv  any 
discordant  element  into  the  landscape  will  open  its  interest  andwilct 
charm  to  countless  visitors.  The  road  to  the  summit  of  Cadillac 
Mountain,  which  branches  off  from  this  motor  road,  is  planned  for 
construction  when  funds  authorized  for  the  park  rc^  program  be- 
come available.  In  this  connection  I  desire  especially  to  commend 
the  superintendent  and  his  forces  for  the  painstaking  care  that  has 
been  taken  in  this  construction  work  not  to  mar  uie  park  land- 
scape. I  consider  the  work  that  has  been  done  the  finest  I  have  ob* 
served  in  mountain  road  building  and  I  have  in  mind  having  all  the 
road  engineers  of  the  National  Park  Service  personally  inspect  the 
work  so  that  they  may  take  back  to  their  own  desks  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  fine  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  Lafayette. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK.  ARK. 

The  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Treasury  Department  was 
continued  hy  having  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  detail 
a  medical  cHficer  to  act  as  superintendent.  Dr.  James  Bolten^  vice 
Dr.  C.  H.  Waring,  assumed  charge  March  24, 1924. 

Government  free  bathhouse  and  cUmc 

A  total  of  4,025  persons  bathed  in  the  Government  free  bathhouse 
during  the  year.  These  persons  were  given  59,683  baths.  New  ap- 
plicants numbered  3,676. 

The  free  clinic  operated  in  connection  with  the  free  bathhouse 
and  under  control  of  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  examined 
and  treated  3,676  persons.  Of  these  2,227  were  venereal  and  1,44& 
v^ere  nonvenereal  cases.  The  total  number  of  examinations  and 
treatments  given  was  48,824.  The  course  of  instruction  for  phy- 
sicians was  continued  this  year  and  one  or  more  student  physicians 
completed  the  course  each  month. 

Pay  hathhxmses 

No  new  pay  bathhouses  were  constructed.  The  Arlington  Hotel, 
now  under  construction,  expects  to  open  its  hotel  and  bathhouse  on 
January  1,  1925.  This  will  complete  the  number  of  bathhouses  that 
will  be  operated  next  year. 

Total  profits  reported  by  16  pay  bathhouses  were  $89,333.41. 
Three  pay  bathlxouses  reported  deficits  amounting  to  $6,016.87  for 
the  year.  Total  baths  numbered  693,685,  while  total  pay  baths  given 
^were  610,523.  i    r\r\ci\o 
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Miscellaneous  improvements 

A  new  comfort  station  was  built  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain.  In 
the  free  bathhouse  and  clinic  1,850  square  feet  of  radiation  was  in- 
stalled. Three  shelter  houses  and  9,000  feet  of  trails  were  con- 
structed. The  police  force  was  reorganized  and  is  operating  more 
efficiently.  Curves  on  some  of  the  roads  have  been  eliminated,  giving 
a  greater  factor  of  safely.  The  new  Arlington  Hotel,  now  nearing 
completion,  will  add  gi'eatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  is  a  worth- 
while asset. 

A  cerUral  impounding  reservoir  needed 

A  central  impoimding  reservoir  should  be  built  to  take  care  of 
the  seepage  and  overflow  of  hot  water  now  going  to  waste,  to  antici- 
pate an  increase  in  the  number  of  baths,  and  to  avoid  any  shortm 
of  water.  This  reservoir  could  be  built  for  about  $40,000,  and  would 
f  umidi  all  bathhouses  equally  with  the  necessary  amount  of  water. 

Auto  travel  heavy 

Tourist  travel  by  auto  has  been  exceedingly  heavy.  With  the  open- 
ing of  .the  new  paved  highway  between  Hot  Springs  and  Little  Eock 
travel  by  auto  is  expected  to  increase.  Visitors  by  railroads  num- 
bered 122,175  and  by  auto  42,000,  a  total  of  164,175. 

Hot  waters  to  he  investigated 

A  conference  of  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession  called 
together  by  the  National  Ilesearch  Council  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  urging  x 
thorough  investigation  of  the  physiological  action  and  therapeutic 
value  of  the  waters  of  the  hot  sj)rings.  At  your  direction  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  such  an  investigation  nas  been  included  in  the  estimates 
of  appropriations  for  the  1926  fiscal  year. 

Sanitation  and  public-health  measui^es 

Bathhouses  are  given  at  least  five  regular  inspections  each  month 
and  are  inspected  at  irregular  intervals.  All  employees  of  the  bath- 
houses are  given  monthly  physical  examinations  to  detect  communi- 
cable diseases.  Individual  health  cards  are  issued.  New  attendants 
are  given  complete  physical  examinations.  Bacteriological  examina- 
tions are  made  of  the  water,  and  mosquito-control  work  is  carried  on. 

MOUNT  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA 

The  tremendous  uplift  of  Mount  McKinley,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  world  above  its  surrounding  base,  and  the  climax  of  Alaskan 
scenery  contained  in  Mount  McKmley  National  Park  make  it  as  a 
scenic  attraction  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  in 
developing  tourist  travel  to  Alaska.  Before  this  asset  can  be  made  to 
return  a  cash  dividend,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  park 
accessible  through  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  and  the  instal- 
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lation  of  proper  tourist  accommodations.  In  the  road  and  trail 
development  work  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  has  been  giving 
close  cooperation.  In  1923  the  commission  expended  $5,000  on  an 
entrance  road  from  McKinlev  Park  Station  on  the  railroad  into  the 
park.  More  extensive  work  nas  been  aocomplished  this  summer,  the 
park  road  having  been  completed  to  the  head  of  Hines  Creek,  a  dis- 
tance of  6  miles.  When  the  funds  for  road  and  trail  work  authorized 
nnder  the  national  park  road  act  become  available  the  work  planned 
in  McKinley  Park  will  be  handled  by  the  road  commission,  and  so 
that  it  may  tackle  the  work  effectively  and  without  delay  surveys  and 
special  preparations  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  pack  trail. 

At  the  present  time  only  the  hardiest  ti*avelers  actually  get  into  the 
park  to  view  at  close  hand  the  magnificent  scenery  and  the  herds  of 
wild  animals  for  the  protection  of  which  the  park  was  primarily 
created.  A  .pack  and  saddle  train  has  been  operated  under  a  permit 
the  past  two  seasons,  and  whUe  a  chain  of  three  camps  extending  50 
miles  into  the  park  was  contemplated  only  one  camp  so  far  has  been 
erected,  that  being  at  Savage  River,  12  miles  from  the  railroad. 
Here  comfortable  sleeping  and  mess  arrangements  have  been  pro- 
vided for  24  persons. 

Attention  was  called  last  year  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  consid- 
erable wanton  destruction  of  the  game  in  the  park  by  alleged  miners 
and  prospectors.  The  law  creating  the  park  provided  that  miners 
and  prospectors  in  the  park  may  take  and  kill  so  much  same  or  birds 
as  may  be  needed  for  their  actual  needs  when  short  of  food,  but  as 
prospecting  is  widespread  and  patrol  difficult  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  control  wanton  killing.  During  the  year  two  prosecutions 
lor  illegal  game  killing  were  made,  resulting  in  one  conviction  and 
one  acquittal.  In  connection  with  the  game  situation  an  encouraging 
feature  is  that  prospecting  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  park  has 
been  nearly  abandoned.  Aside  from  mineral  discoveries,  as  of 
yet  unknown  value,  made  in  the  Copper  Mountain  district  no  im- 
portant mineral  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  park,  although  pros- 
pectors have  covered  it  fairly  well  for  years. 

A  devastating  forest  fire  which  burned  about  HO  squai*e  miles 
occurred  during  July  and,  owing  to  an  extremely  dry  season  and 
high  wind,  it  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  unmanageable 
files  seen  in  years.  While  none  of  the  park  buildings  at  headquarters 
were  destroyed,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  timber  along  the  new 
highway  was  destroyed,  leaving  an  ugly  scar  that  will  remain  for 
years.  With  portable  fire-fightmg  equipment  similar  to  that  main- 
tained by  the  Canadian  Park  Service  this  fire  could  have  been  Con- 
trolled lief  ore  it  had  gained  much  headway. 

2I0N  NATIONAL  PARK,  UTAH 

Stimulated  by  the  visit  of  the  late  President  Harding  to  Zion 
Park  early  in  the  summer  of  1923,  the  attention  of  the  traveling 
public  was  particularly  directed  to  this  gorgeously  colored  sec- 
tion of  southern  Utah  and  travel  this  stmimer  has  largely  exceeded 
that  of  previous  years.  Many  notable  visitors  have  been  in  the  park 
and  classes  from  several  colleges  have  made  it  their  summer  study 
room. 
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X^}r  camp  det^tlopment  under  way 

The  development  of  tourist  acconimodations  and  facilities  in  the 
park  by  the  Utah  Parks  Co.  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  w»s 
expected  lar^lv  by  reason  of  the  disapproval  of  their  plans  for  the 
conijtruction  iif  a  large  hotel  on  the  floor  of  Zion  Canyon.     I  was  never 
favorable  to  this  project,  and  although  plans  drawn  for  the  pro- 
posed hotel  were  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  ComnHSsion  I  felt  that  | 
the  construction  of  a  large  hotel  in  the  canyon  was  not  the  proper 
development.     I  am  triad  to  say  the  construction  of  the  hotel  was  \ 
abandoned  and  instead  an  ample  central  building  with  cottages  for  I 
sleeping  quarters  conveniently  Icx-ated  near  by  are  now  being  con-  j 
stnicted.    The  new  camp  development  now  well  under  way  should  j 
be  ready  by  the  oj>ening  of  the  lOiiri  season.    The  present  camp  was  i 
operated  verj'  satisfactorily  this  year  and  its  management  assurai 
excepti<mally   good   tourist   accommodations   for   next^year.      The 
new  hotel  at  Cedar  City,  the  starting  point  of  southern  tltah  trips, 
was  placed  in  oi>eration  this  year  and  is  a  notable  improvement 
The  Utali  Parks  Co.  is  also  undetlaking  the  development  of  tonnst 
accommodations  at  the  Cedar  Breaks  area  and  within  the  Bryce  Can* 
von  National  Monument,  elevation  of  which  to  national  park  status 
lias  been  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress  when  all  alienated  lands 
within  the  area  are  first  secured  for  the  United  States.     Improved 
transportation  facilities  also  may  be  recorded  this  year,  these  being 
conducted  by  the  Utah-Arizona  Parks  Transportation   Co.   under 
an  agreement  with  the  Utah  Parks  Co. 

X  of  able  road  and  trail  iinjrrovenientu 

With  the  deficiency  appropriation  for  1923  and  1924  for  ix>ad  and 
trail  construction,  signal  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  roads  and  trails  in  Zion  Park.  The  road  from  the  park  entrance 
to  the  public  camp  was  entirely  rewnstructed  and  has  been  in  use 
all  the  season.  From  the  public  camp  to  Cable  Mountain  IVo  miles 
of  new  road  have  been  completed,  and  from  this  point  to  the  Tempk 
of  Sinawava.  where  the  road  will  end  a  short  distance  below  the 
Narrows,  the  road  is  now  under  construction  and  will  be  completed 
for  travel  its  entire  length  next  season.  This  road  work  includes 
the  construction  of  five  new  bridges  on  the  road  from  park  entrance 
to  Cable  Mountain.  The  bridge  at  Rockville  spanning  the  Virgin 
River,  also  provided  for  in  the  deficiency  appropriation,  is  neaxing 
completion.  The  construction  of  this  bridge  makes  possible  the 
Zion  Park-North  Rim  of  Grand  Canyon  Cut-oflF  Road,  which  will 
shorten  the  distance  between  these  two  points  about  30  miles.  The 
Utah  and  Southern  California  Automobile  Associations,  cooperating, 
have  placed  metal  direction  signs  along  the  highways  leading  to  the 
park  from  southern  California  and  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
The  most  notable  improvement  in  Zion  Park,  however,  has  been  the 
remarkable  trail  construction  that  has  been  accomplished.  The 
West  Rim  Trail,  4i/^  miles  in  length  with  a  9-mile  loop  on  top  of  the 
west  rim,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  scenic  trails  in  the  national  park 
system.  The  Lady  Mountain  Footpath,  2  miles  in  length,  has  over 
1,400  steps  chiseled  out  of  the  rock,  two  ladders,  and  2,000  feet  of 
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hand  cable.  It  is  a  spectacular  foot  trail  and  the  views  from  the 
summit  of  Lady  Mountain  are  especially  magnificent.  A  third  new 
trail  known  as  the  Highline  Trail,  1%  miles  in  lengthy  has  been  con- 
structed and  the  East  Rim  Trail  rebuilt  in  the  most  difficult  places 
during  the  year.  This  new  construction  is  destined  to  bring  fame  to 
Zion  as  a  wonderful  trail  park. 

Circle  trip  to  he  popular 

With  further  road  improvement,  which  is  slowly  but  steadily  go- 
ing forward  in  southern  Utah  and  in  the  Arizona  strip  north  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Utah's  scenic  attractions  combined  with  the  north 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  are  becoming  more  readily 
accessible.  When  the  beauty,  variety,  and  colorfulness  of  these  at- 
tractions become  better  known  I  predict  there  will  be  no  more  popu- 
lar tourist  trip  than  this  in  America, 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Mount  Lassen,  the  active  volcano  that  is  the  main  feature  of  thjs 
park,  was  quiet  during  the  year.  At  one  time  during  August  it 
showed  symptoms  of  activity  when  an  unusually  lar^e  volume  of 
steam  and  vapor  arose  from  it,  but  this  disappeared  almost  at  once 
and  was  followed  by  normal  conditions. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  shortage  of  funds  made  it  impracticable  to 
undertake  the  development  of  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  this 
year,  as  it  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  national  parks  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Boad  location  surveys  have  been  made,  however, 
90  that  when  the  road  budget  is  made  available  work  can  be  under- 
taken on  the  road  system. 

Topographic  map  now  being  prepared 

The  mapping  of  this  park  has  been  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  some  preliminary  work  done  this  year. 
Next  year  the  survey  of  the  area  will  be  completed,  so  that  copies  of 
the  finished  topographic  map  may  be  available  by  1925.  This  map 
will  be  invaluable  in  proceeding  with  the  development  work  it  is 
hoped  shortly  to  undertake  in  the  park,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Geological  Survey  in  giving  this  work  priority  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated 

Elimination  of  private  holdings  important 

One  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  when  the  Service  begins  actively 
to  administer  the  area  is  that  of  private  holdings,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  in  the  park.  It  is  felt  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  acquire  these  holdmgs  as  soon  as  possible,  exchanging  for  them 
lands  of  approximately  equal  area  and  size  outside  the  park.  Our 
tentative  development  plans  include  work  on  the  west  side  of  the 
park  only,  where  the  roads  can  be  built  entirely  on  public  lands. 

Cattle  grazing  detrimental 

The  service  has  been  permitting  grazing  in  Lassen  Volcanic  Park 
to  take  care  of  the  overflow  from  the  adjoining  national  forest.    A 
point  has  been  reached,  however,  where  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  limit 
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this  grazing,  or  eliminate  it  entirely,  if  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  park  is  to  be  saved.  Reports  have  been  received  from  one  of 
our  field  officials  that  the  land  is  already  overgrazed,  so  that  little 
forage  is  left  to  sustain  the  wild  life  indigenous  to  the  area,  which 
forms  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  a  national  park.  If  this  con- 
dition continues  the  vegetation  will  be  killed  and  it  will  take  years 
to  bring  the  meadows  back  to  their  normal  condition. 

Increase  in  travel 

In  spite  of  the^  lack  of  roads  and  of  tourist  facilities  in  the  park, 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  area  has  increased  greatly  this  vear. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  necessary  development  ot  the 
area  has  been  undertaken  a  far  greater  number  of  visitors  will  be 
recorded. 

Ward  of  appreciation 

The  cooperation  of  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  Associa- 
tion in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  park,  at  this  time  when  the 
service,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  is  handicapped  in  its  efforts  to  care 
for  the  park,  is  greatly  appreciated.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  in- 
terest will  continue,  even  after  a  definite  local  park  administration 
has  been  installed. 

WIND  CAVB  NATIONAL  PARK,  S.  DAK. 

A^in  this  season  the  most  outstanding  feature  in  Wind  Cave 
National  Park  was  the  remarkable  increase  in  number  of  visitors 
despite  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions  obtaining  throughout 
the  Northwest. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  that  elicited  no  small  amount  of 
adverse  comment  from  visitors  was  the  very  poor  condition  of  the 
park  road,  which  condition  was  emphasized  oy  the  fact  that  visitors 
passed  over  liberally  wide,  gravel-surfaced  roads  on  all  sides  of  the 
park.  Practically  all  of  the  approach  roads  to  the  park  have  been 
or  are  being  reconstructed  or  surfaced.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
any  extensive  repairs  or  improvements  to  the  park  road  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  general  road  budget. 

The  protection  torce  at  the  park  was  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  increased  numbers  of  visitors,  and  the  lighting  equip- 
ment for  the  cave  does  not  now  meet  the  requirements  satisfactorily. 
It  is  urgently  necessary  that  funds  be  provided  for  a  good  road, 
an  electric  lighting  system  for  the  cave,  some  additional  buildings, 
and  some  other  much-neededequipment,  tools,and  machinery.  Water- 
ing and  camping  facilities  at  the  park  were  taxed  to  their  limit  during 
the  season,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  except  a  steady  increase  of  visitors 
from  vear  to  year.  The  number  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
past  five  years. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

Piatt  is  an  all-the-year  park  and  while  the  season  prop^  runs 
during  the  summer  months  there  are  always  campers  ana  visitors  all 
through  the  year. 
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On  July  4  over  20,000  people  visited  the  Bromide  Springs  and 
drank  of  the  medicinal  waters.  Records  show  that  689,495  persons 
entered  the  park  sates,  but  as  many  of  them  undoubtedly  repeated 
their  visits  from  day  to  day  184,874  individuals  is  considered  a  fair 
eiftimate  of  travel.  The  park  is  gaining  in  favor  as  a  health  and 
pleasure  resort  with  each  succeeding  season. 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  improvements  could  be  done  owing  to  the 
limited  appropriation.  Notwithstanding  its  area,  water,  accessibility, 
and  lai^  travel  Piatt  has  never  receiv^  an  adequate  appropriation. 
The  increasing  popularity  of  the  park  demands  a  larger  appropria- 
tion for  the  extension  ot  the  camp  grounds,  sewer  lines,  water  and 
Ught  systems,  for  the  erection  of  more  toilet  facilities  and  for  more 
hdp  and  equipment.  The  park  roads  are  entirely  too  narrow  and 
need  to  be  widened,  graded,  and  resurfaced  to  safely  and  comfortably 
accommodate  the  tremendously  increased  traffic  in  the  park. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

Sullys  Hill,  a  small  park,  is  not  actively  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  reservation  is  utilized  primarily  as  a 
game  preserve  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  as  such  is  an  important  factor  m  preserving  the 
wfld  life  indigenous  of  the  region.  The  park  serves  local  recreational 
purposes  and  its  principal  need  is  a  good  approach  road.  The  present 
trails  to  the  park  are  exceedingly  poor,  are  hard  on  autos,  and  dis- 
courage persons  from  visiting  the  park.  A  Federal  aid  highway 
has  t^n  projected  to  and  through  the  park,  a  permit  having  been 
issued  by  the  service  to  the  State  highway  commission  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  through  the  park.  Completion  of  this  road  will, 
it  is  expected,  greatly  increase  travel  to  the  park.  The  area  is  not 
of  national  pare  caliber,  however,  and  in  my  judgment  its  designa- 
tion as  such  should  be  ended  and  its  elimination  from  the  national 
park  system  and  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
game  preserve  recognized  and  accomplished  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  administration  of  the  national 
monuments  during  the  past  year  was  the  designation  of  Custodian 
Frank  Pinkley,  of  Casa  Grande  and  Tumacacori  National  Mouments, 
to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Southwestern  Monuments.  Un- 
der this  arrangement  Mr.  Pinkley  has  general  supervision  over  the 
Aztec  Ruin,  Capulin  Mountain,  CarlSbad  Cave,  Chaco  Canyon, 
El  Morro,  Gran  Quivira,  Montezuma  Castle,  ^tfatural  Briages, 
Navajo,  Petrified  Forest,  Pipe  Springs,  and  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Monuments,  in  addition  to  his  custodial  work  at  the  Casa 
Grande  and  Tumacacori.  Having  a  local  superintendent  has  greatly 
simplified  the  handling  of  monument  aifairs  in  the  Southwest  and 
has  relieved  this  office  of  much  detail  work. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  general  repairs  to  the 
historic  and  prehistoric  ruins  on  the  monuments  that  were  slowly 
disintegrating  under  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  repair  work  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  summer  at  Casa  Grande,  Tumacacori, 
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Gran  Quivira,  and  Aztec  Kuin.  Important  repair  work  at  Chaoo 
Canyon  will  be  undertaken  early  next  year.  A  similar  amount  has 
been  included  in  the  estimates  for  1926,  and  if  funds  are  made  avail- 
able to  carry  on  the  necessary  restoration  work  progressively  all  the 
important  monument  ruins  will  be  placed  in  conaition  to  insure  theii 
being  handed  down  to  posterity. 

The  custodians  of  the  Muir  Woods  and  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ments in  California  both  reported  successful  seasons. 

The  board  of  road  commissioners  in  Alaska  and  the  Territory  co- 
operated with  the  Park  Service  in  j)rovidin^  funds  for  certain  neoes- 
•sary  repair  and  maintenance  work  in  the  Sitka  National  Monument 
The  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  road  commission. 

LEQISLATION 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  legislation  affecting  the  na- 
tional parks  considered  in  Congress  since  the  preparation  of  the 
seventh  annual  report.  The  text  of  new  laws  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix D  of  the  report. 

BUh  enacted  into  law 

The  deficiency  act  of  April  2,  1924%  carried  an  item  of  $27,700 
for  repairing  damage  caused  by  flood  washouts  to  roads,  bridges^ 
and  retaining  walls  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  to  the  road 
leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary. 

H.  K.  3682  ^,  entitled  ''An  act  authorizing  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  improvement  of  roads  and  trails,  inclusive  of  necessary 
bridges,  in  the  national  parks  and  monuments  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  which  was  approved  April 
9,  1924,  authorized  appropriations  of  $2,500,000  annually  for  the 
three-year  period  ending  June  30,  1927,  for  road  and  trail  construc- 
tion in  the  national  parks  and  monuments.  No  funds  were  provided 
by  this  act. 

H.  R.  2713 ',  signed  by  the  President  June  2, 1924,  entitled  "An  act 
to  transfer  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  from  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tain  National  Park  to  the  Colorado  National  Forest,  Colorado,"  elim- 
inated from  the  Roclcy  Mountain  National  Park  an  area  of  345 
acres  immediately  on  the  northwest  boundary  which  was  needed  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Grand  River  reservoir  in 
the  adjoining  Colorado  National  Forest. 

H.  K.  4985*,  approved  June  5, 1924,  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  the 
first  proviso  of  section  4  of  an  act  to  establish  a  national  p^rK  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  August  1, 1916,"  repealed  the  inhibi- 
tion on  annual  appropriations  of  more  than  $10,000  for  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park. 

Tlie  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  of  June  5, 1924*,  car- 
ried appropriations  of  $1,877,835  for  the  National  Park  Service  in 
Washington  and  for  the  administration,  protectiori,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  of  the  various  n!ational  parks  and  monuments. 


*  Public  No.  «6,  68lh  Cong. 

'  Public  No.  70.  esth  Cong.    See  p.  153. 
» Public  No.  175,  68th  Cong.     See  p.  153. 

*  Public  No.  198,  68tb  Cong.     See  p.  154. 
B  Public  No.  199,  68tb  Cong.     See  p.  154. 
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S.  668  •,  approved  June  7,  1834,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  the 
Utah  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah,"  provided  that  the  Bryce 
^Canyon  National  Monument  be  given  national  park  status  when  M 
private  property  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
park  shall  have  become  the  propertv  of  the  United  States. 

S.  1987%  signed  by  the  President  June  7,  1924,  entitled  "An  act 
ac^^epting  certain  tracts  of  land  in  the  city  of  Medford,  Jackson 
county.  Oregon,"  provided  for  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  two  lots  offei'ed  by  the  city  of  Medford  as  sites  for  a  residence  for 
fhe  superintendent  of  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  with  attached 
office,  and  for  a  wlarehouse  for  the  stoi*age  of  park  supplies  and  equip- 
:ment. 

.BilJs  wUrodv^ed  hut  not  enacted  before  the  close  of  the  last  session 

The  second  general  deficiency  bill,  which  failed  to  pass  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  the  last  session,  carried  the  following  appropriations 
for  the  National  Park  Service: 

Personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia $27,000 

Mesa  Verde  National  Parle,  on  account  of  flood  damage 3,000 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  on  account  of  flood  damage 13,000 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  on  account  of  flood  damage 26,171 

Jaoad  construction,  under  $7,500,000  authorization  of  Congress 1, 000, 000 

1, 069, 171 

The  failure  of  this  bill  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  service,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  when  Congress  convenes  in  December  measures 
-inay  be  taken  to  pass  it  immediately. 

A  new  bill,  S.  4095,  to  enlarge  Sequoia  National  Park  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Mount  Whitney  and  portions  of  the  Kings  and  Kem  River 
Canyons,  was  introduced,  but  no  action  was  taken  uoon  it. 

Bills  were  introduced  for  the  creation  of  the  following  national 
p^rks:  Mount  Katahdin,  Me.,  Killdeer  Mountain,  N.  Dak.,  Roose- 
velt, N.  Dak.,  Mammoth  Cave,  Kv.,  Mississippi  Valley,  Iowa- Wis., 
Wonderland,  S.  Dak.,  Nicolet,  Wis.,  Grand  Coulee  and  Yakima, 
Wash.,  Peel,  Ark.,  Smoky  Mountain,  Tenn.-N.  C.,  Mena,  Ark.,  and 
Ozark,  Mo.,  and  also  for  other  nationlal  parks  in  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia«  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  Texas,  and  one  in  the  three  States 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  A  bill  was  also  introduced 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bear's  Paw  National  Mon- 
ument, Montana. 

Other  pending  measures  of  iaterest  to  the  Park  Service  propose 
the  appropriation  of  $22,500  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  making  revenues  received  from 
national  parks  and  monuments  available  for  improvements  in  the 
r^pective  parks  and  monuments,  appropriating  funds  for  the  con- 
stniction  of  roads  in  the  Sevier  National  Forest,  the  Kaibab  National 
Forest,  and  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  appropriating  funds 
for  the  construction  of  roaas  and  bridges  on  the  north  approach  to 
and  within  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  approach  roads  to  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, providing  $5,000  for  protecting  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 


•  Public  No.  227,  68th  Cong.     See  p.  157. 
^  Public  No.  239,  68tli  Cong.     See  p.  157. 
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ment  and  excavating  the  fossil  remains  of  a  dinosaur  tor  exhibitioD 
at  the  monument,  for  constructing,  reconstructing,  and  improTing 
the  /Grardiner-Livingston  Koad,  the  northern  approach  to  Yellow- 
stone Park,  authorizing  the  exchange  of  lands  m  Glacier  Nationai 
Park,  transferring  certain  lands  of  Yosemite  National  Park  to  the 
Sierra  National  Forest  for  reservoir  purposes,  establishing  an  aux* 
iliary  fish-cultural  station  in  Yellowstone  National  Park^  and  »- 
pealmg  the  inhibition  on  appropriations  for  maintenance  of  more^ 
than  $10,000  annually  for  Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 

Two  bills  of  especial  interest  to  conservationists  that  are  nttv 
pending  are  S«  311,  ^'  A  bill  for  the  erection  and  maintenanoe  flf 
a  regulating  weir  across  the  Yellowstone  River  in  the  State  «l 
Montana,"  and  S.  313,  "  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Im*. 
terior  to  cause  to  be  made  a  survey  of  the  £ore  of  Yellowstone  Lafc% 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

Joint  resolutions  were  also  introduced  authorizing  the  appropii^ 
ation  of  $10,000  for  the  investigation  of  the  possibiuty  and  cost  of 
securing  lands  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mountains  suitably 
for  national  park  purposes,  and  chajigmg  the  name  of  Mount  Rainier 
to  Mount  Tacoma  and  to  Mount  Lincoln.  The  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Mount  Rainier  to  Mount  Tacoma  passed  the  Senate^ 
but  not  the  House. 

H.  R.  6133,  while  not  mentioning  national  parks,  provides  thafe 
in  the  case  of  any  State  containing  unappropriated  public  lands  ut\ 
which  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  latest  available  census,  doe&j 
not  exceed  10  per  square  mile  of  area,  the  proi)ortion  payable  by  I 
the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
any  primary  or  interstate  highway  embraced  in  the  system  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  may  be  increased  to  any  percenti^  up  to  and 
including  ttie  whole  cost  thereof,  upon  request  to  the  Secretary  of^ 
Agriculture  from  the  State  highway  department  of  such  State.  TThi* 
wul  of  course  affect  approach  roads  to  the  national  parks.  ; 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS 

Presidential  proclamations  affecting  national  monuments  wete 
issued  as  follows : 

October  25,  1923,®  creating  the  Carlsbad  Cave  National  Monu- 
ment, N.  Mex.,  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

April  18,  1924,®  creating  the  Chiricahua  National  MonuinenU 
Ariz.,  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

May  2,  1924;^*^  Treating  the  Cratere  of  the  Moon  National  Monu- 
ment, Idaho,  which  was  plawd  \mder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

July  2,  1924,"  increasing  the  area  of  the  Pinnacles  National 
Monument,  Calif. 

'  No.  1679.     See  p.  158.  »«  No.  1094.     See  j>.  1«0, 

»No.  1602.     See  p.  158.  »^  No.  1704.     See  p.  159. 
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BXECUTIVe  ORDERS 

Executive  orders  affecting  national  parks  and  national  monuments 
T?ere  issued  as  follows : 

January  21, 1924,^^  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Alaska  pending  legisla- 
tion. These  lands  are  needed  for  use  in  the  administration  of  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park. 

March  22, 1924/*  withdrawing  public  lands  on  Isle  Boy  ale,  Michi- 
gan, pending  determination  as  to  the  advisability  of  including  such 
lands  in  a  national  monument. 

April  1,  1924,^*  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Alaska  pending  deter- 
mination of  advisability  of  establishing  Glacier  Bay  National  Monu- 
ment. 

April  2,  1924,^*  withdrawals  of  land  pending  determination  as  to 
the  advisability,  of  enlarging  area  of  the  Carlsbad  Cave  National 
Monument. 

April  25,  1924,^°  wiUidrawal  ox  land  pending  legislation.  This 
land  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Grand 
Canvon  National  Park, 

May  9,  1924,^^  modifying  proclamation  of  December  12, 1919  (No. 
1547),  establishing  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument  by  eliminat- 
ing from  this  reservation  c^*tain  sections,  thus  reducing  the  area  of 
the  monument  to  1,893.88  acres. 

CONCLUSION 

This  concludes  my  report  of  the  operations  and  accomplishments 
of  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  travel  year  1924,  with  incidental 
observations  on  other  matters  of  pertinent  interest.  I  am  confident 
|oa  will  consider  the  showing  a  satisfactory  demonstration  that  our 
great  national  park  system  is  effectively  serving  as  the  recreation 
grounds  for  the  Nation*  The  heavy  attendance  points  a  healthful 
redirection  of  public  interest  toward  larger  use  of  the  outdoors  that 
will  have  its  returns  in  the  enrichment  of  every  phase  of  our  Ameri- 
can life  and  manner  of  living.  It  has  been  the  pleasure  and  duty 
of  the  National  Park  Service  to  serve  the  public  that  has  been  in- 
vited as  guests  of  the  Republic  to  these  wonder  areas,  and  I  believe 
that  our  efforts  have  met  with  general  approbation.  No  more  pleas- 
ing expression  of  appreciation  has  come  to  me  than  in  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  a  world  traveler,  who  writes: 

We  vicdted  the  parks  as  a  finishing  touch  of  our  tour  around  the  world,  and 
it  was  a  real  finish,  I  assure  you.  We  saw  nothing  like  them  anywhere,  and 
I  question  if  they  are  equaled  anywhere.  It  was  a  real  homecoming  to  talk 
and  ride  in  our  playgrounds  where  men  of  far  vision  have  laid  deep  and  abld- 
hig  plans  for  the  future  recreation  of  our  people  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  our  generation.  Such  a  relief  from  the  narrow,  contracted  ideas 
«f  the  Orient,  where  untold  generations  have  laid  heavy  hands  on  every  inch  of 
twrritoryl 

>*No.  me.    Seep.  lei.  «No.  Sa84.    see  p.  162. 

"No.  8976.    See  p.  161.  "No.  89W.     See  p.  162, 

MNo.  8988.    See  p.  161.  ^^No.  4008.     See  p.  162. 
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I  have  visited  13  national  parks,  including  4  of  the  Canadian^ 
national  park  system,  this  season,  and  in  all  I  have  found  only  thei 
most  enthusiastic  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  tourists.  We  mu^ 
continue  our  efforts,  however,  to  make  the  parks  more  comfortable 
and  useful  for  all  our  ^ests.  Because  of  financial  limitations  we 
have  not  been  able  to  build  as  quickly  or  as  well  as  we  desire,  havings 
had  to  mark  time  with  many  important  improvements.  We  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  national  parks,  and  at  times  it  is: 
quite  discouraging  that  we  can  not  at  once  do  the  things  necessary  ta 
operate  them  on  what  we  know  should  be  the  proper  standard.^ 
Larger  use  of  the  parks  inevitably  requires  expansion  of  activities 
and  facilities.  In  that  larger  development  the  most  urgent  needs  are- 
reconstruction  of  existing  roads  and  bridges  which  have  for  yearsi 
been  subjected  to  heavy  wear  from  the  motor  travel  going  over  them^ 
expansion  of  the  public  camping  grounds,  and  installation  of  modem; 
sanitation  at  points  where  large  numbers  of  people  congregate!! 
Granted  adequate  funds  for  these  purposes  I  am  confident  that  we 
could,  with  our  efficient  forces,  raise  them  within  three  years  to  th» 
standard  that  should  mark  the  maintenance  and  administration  of 
the  national  parks  system  of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of  the 
countries  of  tne  world  in  this  splendid  development  of  national  out-^ 
door  recreation. 

But  even  with  these  things  to  be  accomplished  we  fiaid  that  Ameri-' 
cans  are  testifying  in  enthusiastic,  commendatory  manner  to  the^ 
potency  of  our  pares  as  places  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  this  ma^ 
nificent  demonstration  proves  the  soundness  and  reality  of  the  wonc 
in  which  the  National  Park  Service,  under  your  direction,  is  enga^d.! 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  Z>£r€c/^r.    [ 
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ORQANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

(Department  of  the  Interior,  Washinffton,  D.  C.) 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  director. 
Arno  B.  Cammerer,  assistant  director. 
A.  E.  Demaray,  administrative  assistant. 
R.  M.  Holmes,  chief  clerk. 

PIBLO  SBRV1CB 

GENERAL 
(Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.) 
Horace  M.  Albright,  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

CIVIL  ENOINEEBINO  DIVISION 

(811  Couch  Buildlnff,  Portland,  Oreff.) 

George  E.  Goodwin,  chief  civil  engineer. 
Merifil  F.  Daum,  locating  engineer. 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEEBINO    DIVISION 

(Yosemite,'  Calif.) 

Daniel  R.  Hnll,  landscape  engineer. 

THB  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Crater  Lake,  Charles  Goff  Thomson,  superintendent,  Medford,  Or^. 

Glacier,  Charles  J.  Kraebel,  superintendent,  Helton,  Mont 

Grand  Canyon,  J.  Ross  Eakin,  superintendent.  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Hawaii,  Thomas  Boles,  superintendent,  Volcano  House,  Hawaii. 

Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Joseph  Bolten,  superintendent.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Lafayette,  George  B.  Dorr,  superintendent.  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Me.sa  Verde,  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,. superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 

Mount  McKinley,  Henry  P.  Karstens,  superintendent,  McKinley  Park, 

Mount  Rainier,  Owen  A.  Tomlinson,  superintendent,  Ashford,  Wa^. 

Piatt,  Robert  G.  Morris,  superintendent,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Rocky  Mountain,  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Sequoia,  John  R.  White,  superintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 

General  Grant,  John  R.  White,  acting  sui)erintendent,  Three  Rivers,  Oalif. 

Sullys  Hill,  Wm.  H.  Beyer,  acting  superintendent,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Wind  Cave,  Roy  Brazell,  superintendent.  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

Yellowstone,  Horace  M.  Albright,  superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

Yosemite,  W.  B.  Lewis,  superintendent,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

Zion,  Walter  Ruesch,  acting  superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

• 
THE  NATIONAL  MONUMBNTS 

Aztec  Ruin,  Earl  Morris,  custodian,  Aztec,  N.  Mex. 

Capulin  Mountain,  Homer  J.  Farr,  custodian,  Capulin,  N.  Mex. 

Carlsbad  Cave,  W.  F.  Mcllvain,  custodian,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

Casa  Grande,  Frank  Plnkley,  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

riiaco  Canyon,  C.  A.  Griffin,  custodian.  Crown  Point,  N.  Mex. 

Colorado,  John  Otto,  custodian.  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Devils  Tower,  John  M.  Thorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 

El  Morro,  Evon  Z.  Vogt,  custodian,  Ramah.  N.  Mex. 

Gran  Quivira,  W.  H.  Smith,  custodian,  Gran  Quivirai  N.  Mex. 

Montezuma  Castle,  Martin  L.  Jackson,  custodian,  Camp  Verde,  Ariz« 

Mulr  Woods,  John  T.  Needham,  custodian,  Mill  Valley.  Calif. 

Natural  Bridges,  Zeke  Johnson,  custodian,  Blandlng,  Utah. 

Navajo,  John  Wetherill,  custodian,  Kaj^enta,  Ariz. 

Papago  Saguaro,  J.  B.  McClain,  custodian.  Temi)e,  Ariz. 
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Petrified  Forest,  William  Nelson,  cnstodian,  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

Pinnacles,  Herman  A.  Hermansen,  custodian,  Pinnacles,  San  Benito  County, 

Calif. 

Scotts  Bluff, Gering,  Nebr.* 

Sitka,  Peter  Trierschield,  custodian,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
Tumacacori,  Frank  Pinkley,  acting  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 
Verendrye,  Adolph  Larsen,  custodian,  Sanish,  N.  Dak. 

No  superintendent  has  been  appointed  for  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
nor  have  custodians  been  appointed  for  the  Dinosaur,  Katmai,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cavern,  Rainbow  Bridge,  Shoshone  Cavem,  Yucca  House,  Fossil  Cycad, 
Hovenweep,  Pipe  Spring  or  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monuments. 

^Cnstodian  reBlgn^d.     Sncoestor  not  7«t  appointed. 
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BTATISTI08 


Vteitore  to  the  national  parks,  1909-1924 8 

Visitors  toBome  of  tbe  national  monuments,  1919-1924. • 

Private  aatomobUes  enterlns  the  national  parks  during  seasons  1917-1924 Si 

Automobile  and  motorcycle  licenses  issued  during  seasons  1920-1934 ^..      8f 

Receipts  collected  from  automobiles  and  motorcycles  during  seasons  1930-1934 81 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for  and  revenues  received  from  tbe  various  national  parks  and 

national  monuments  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  tbe  fiscal  years  1917-1924,  lodustve; 

also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1925 81 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  tbe  administration,  protection,  and  Improvement  of  tbe  natiflnri 

parks  and  national  monuments,  together  with  the  revenues  received  for  the  fiscal  years  1917-1085, 

inclusive 81 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  tbe  National  Park  Service  in  relation  to  national 

forest  lands,  including  national  monument  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service 81 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  tbe  National  Park  Servioe  in  relation  to  tbe 

States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  located 9< 

National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  by  tbe  National  Parte  Servioe  in  relatSon  to  the 

Federal  lands 

STATISTICS 

VitUort  to  parU,  1900-1924 


Name  of  park  • 

1900 

1010 

1911 

1013 

1018 

1014 

1916 

1016 

Hotsprln0R 

854 

13, 1£ 

5»068 

<m 

8,216 

•26,000 

•190 

165 

•  mooo 

10,575 

2,407 

18,610 

1,178 

8,000 

•5,000 

8,887 

•36,000 

•190 

380 

•180,000 
23,064 

8,114 
12,580 

JlOO 
10,806 
•4,500 

8,887 

206 
•4,000 

•135,000 
32,970 
3,038 
10,884 
^340 
8,046 
£335 

•135,000 
34,020 

3,828 
13,785 

?756 
18,501 

•128,000 
301380 

4,067 
15,146 

8^785 
15,088 

7,006 

8,808 

508 
14,168 

•115,000 

51,806 

7,647 

88,453 

10^538 

85,106 

11,871 

^817 

•30^000 

•1«000 

008 

14,366 

•81,000 

•ll&MO 

Yellowstone 

tLm 

Sequoia 

1 

'1 

Toeemlte . 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Wind  Cave 

8,100          3;  088 

•81.000      •O&OOO 

•200          iOOO 

280            280 

6,257        12^188 

Piatt 

Sully»Hfli .,. 

Mesa  Verde 

GlaolerL 

Rocky  Mountain 

HawtSU 

...J...... 

Lassen  Volcanic 

1 

Mount  McKinley. 

1 

nfiirf<^  Canyon. -1 .... 

1 

Lafkyette 

Zion 

1 

" 

"""""""■* 

Total 

86,080 

108,606 

238,957 

228,064  1    261«7QB 

385,108 

884,780 

WOT 

Name  of  park 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1021 

1938 

1938 

1081 

Hot  Springs 

•186^000 
86^400 
18,510 
84»510 
17,890 
35,568 
11,646 
16,742 
•86,000 
2,207 
2,228 
lS387 
117,186 

•140,000 

31,375 

15,001 

88,497 

15,496 

43,901 

13,231 

14,431 

•36,000 

•    4,188 

2,068 

0,066 

101,497 

•1" 

•160,490 

63,261 

80,448 

58,862 

21, 574 

55,232 

16,646 

36,312 

•26,000 

'4,026 

2,287 

18,956 

169.492 

•2,600 

87,745 
•64,000 

•162,860 
79,777 
31,506 
68,906 
19,661 
56,491 
30,135 
37,028 

•38,000 
9,841 
2,800 
22,449 

240,966 

•180^008 
81,651 
28,388 
91,518 
30,813 
56,771 
38,617 
28,836 

•60,000 

0,100 

8,006 

10,786 

•278,737 

•16,071 

•10,000 

•106,164 

96,338 

37,514 

100^606 

50^456 

70^  8n 

88,016 

81,016 

•70^000 

•0,548 

i351 

38,085 

•310,164 

37,760 

•10^  000 

84,700 
78.770 
4,100 

•11^000 
1^883 
IS  158 
180^046 
46,380 
138,706 
53;  017 
41,606 

•  117,  no 

8,478 

6,386 

88,086 

818,000 

41.150 

•9,500 

«84 

102,166 
64,300 
^406 

•i6ins 

IHUB 
H48I 

iSsoi 

Yellowstone   - 

Seauola 

Yosemite 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake 

85,(00 
161.471 
6LSI3 

Wind  riftve 

Sue 
a!  OK 

Piatt 

SullysHill 

Mesa  Verde 

7,1(10 
88,872 

1t.« 

Olader  .  . 

Rocky  Mountain 

EUtwaU 

Lassen  Volcanic 

Mount  McKinley.... 
Orand  Canyon 

108,318 

Lafkyette 

z^::.?..:;::::.:::: 

Total 

488,268 

451.661 

755,826 

919,604 

1,007,885 

l,04i503 

1.380,806 

1,43^881 

^  No  record. 

•  Estimated. 

*  Indioated  loss  in  travel  from  1921  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  nhecklng  and  twrtlmatlng 
<  Actual  park  visitors;  many  miners  and  prospectors  passed  through  park. 
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Vintcrs  to  some  of  the  national  monumenti  in  1919-J9B4  ^ 


Name 


tic  Ruin  (New  Mexico).... 
pDlin  Mountain  (New 

ikbad  CaTeYNew'Mezioo)! 

la  Grande  (Arifona) 

lorado  (Colorado) 

Ivfle  Tower  (Wyoming) 

Moro  (New  Mexico) 

inai  (Alaska) 

aDtesoma  Castle  (AriEona). 

Bir  Woods  (California) 

ianl  Bridges  (Arizona) 

irajo  (Arisona) 

btfo  Sagnaro  (Arizona) 

bmed  Forest  (Arizona) 

pades  (California) 

Ebow  Bridge  (Utah) 

•tts  Blnfl  CNebraaka) 

Baacaoori  (Arizona) 

imdrye  (North  Dakota).... 


Total. 


1919 


.>  1,500 


1920 


1921 


>3,200 


8,677 
>3,000  . 


143,200 


>3,000 


7,730 
>  1,200 


>2,000 


>2,500 
« 77, 577 


64 
«5,000 
'30;  300 


>5,000 
HSQO 


54,877  138,961 


>3,000 


6^296 
>5,50D 
S7,000 
'3,000 


14,500 
« 87, 400 


65 

13,000 

«32;700 


>6,000 
•5,000 
«1,000 


164,461 


1922 


>3,000 


5,068 
*6^000 
*8,500 
•2,500 


•6,000 
•90^370 


112 

•8,000 

•31,338 


•6,000 
•5,100 


171,0 


1923 


6,384 
•1,000 


6^787 
•7,000 
•8,000 
•2;  500 

15 
•7,400 
91,263 

20 


•6^000 
45,475 
•6,500 
142 
•20,000 
•6,000 
•3,500 


312;  816 


1924 


5,968 

•7,000 

•1.280 

9,563 

•8,000 

•7,800 

•3,200 

17 

•7,500 

92;  891 

62 

85 

•10,000 

42,781 

8,973 

115 

•85^000 

•8,800 


348,655 


( Ko  records  fbr  other  12  national  monuments. 

^KiBtmatiTfl 

I  Opened  to  public  June  1, 1934. 

^    Private  atUomohUM  entering  the  national  parks  during  aeasone  1917-1924 


Mmeofpwk 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1931 

1983 

1933 

19341 

iVBUne 

5^708 

%m 

6^531 
2^158 
S804 

?837 

4,784 
1^687 
7^631 
2^488 
r,603 
3^106 
4,815 

10,737 
3,853 

13,109 
3,866 

10,434 
4.637 
8,340 

13,586 
5,657 

13»418 
4,710 

10;  814 
5,158 
7,686 

15,736 
7,139 

18,947 
6^546 

12;  371 
7^803 
9,078 

31,848 

651 

2;  614 

« 57, 438 

19,588 

13,010 

17,149 

9,439 

10,096 

48(^000 

969 

3,416 

«  52;  112 

27,350 

12^086 
27,665 
15^377 
13,570 
«50,000 
1,355 
5,509 
«  51. 800 
8.085 
11,731 
8,600 
1,446 

80;  689 

Ma* 

11,063 

l^te. 

82;  814 

■■1  Grant 

M  Rainier. 

^118 
38,851 
19,301 

MlCave> 

17,300 

It* 

4  57,400 

MVerde. 

364 

1,131 

«33,004 

371 

1,066 

430;  588 

436 

1,697 

« 83, 688 

570 

2;  000 

<50;563 

1808 

6,756 

Ay  Mountain  • 

«53,696 
10;  150 

kid  CanTon  ' 

1,575 
*  7,000 

8.360 

«10;000 

644 

5,104 

9^968 

604 

7,800 

8,660 

662 

13,063 

Ktte?!-:..::::: 

13,561 

K: 

l|093 

Total 

54,693 

58,966 

97,731 

128,074 

175,836 

197,106 

271,483 

315,916 

. 

^  Aittomobilee  entwing  parks  with  or  without  licenses,  to  and  indudlng  Sept.  80;  1934. 
*Ue8Bn  required  only  for  C      ~        "^     ' 
'MdHoense  required. 


B  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 
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Automobile  and  motorcycle  lioenae*  issued  during  seasont  1920-19^4 


Name  of  park  ^ 


Yellowstone 

Sequoia' , 

Yosemite 

Qeneral  Grant. 
Mount  Rainier. 
Crater  Lake.... 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier 


Autamo-  M(A«* 
biles    '  ey*- 


Total. - 


1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  SprinKS,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys  Hill, 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKintoy  Park. 

>  Number  of  lioenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1024. 

>  Licenses  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

*  Includes  5,360  autos  in  191 U,  1.419  in  1920,  1,210  in  1921,  665  in  1922.  525  in  1923.  and  276  in  l9».t 
owners  of  whicb  surrendered  Yosemlte  Valley  Highway  Association  oertiAcates  in  lieu  of  paymeot 
entrance  fee. 

•  Includes  399  complimentary  permits  in  1922,  436  in  1923,  and  244  in  1924. 
<  Includes  I  complunentary  permit. 

Licenses  not  reauired  in  certain  parks  because  of  small  road  mileage  or  unimproved  conditioo  of 
(see  footnote  1).    Licenses  also  not  required  for  travel  on  unimproved  roods  in  other  parks.    No 
fur  license  issued  for  opc<rating  cars  on  ofllcial  business. 

Rereipts  collected  from  antomoliles  and  motorcycles  during  seasons  19^0-J^ 


Name  of  park  > 


1920 


1921 


Yellowstone .-.I  $99,015.00  i  $86,469.50 

Sequoia' •      5,030.00        7,625.50 


Yosemlte ..-I    43,352.00 


General  Grant.. 
Mount  Rainer.. 
Crater  Lake. 
Mesa  Verde.. 
Glacier 


Tottl. 


2, 180. 60 
23, 587.  50  I 

9,454.00  I 
824.50  ' 
450.00  I 


70,055.00 

3,146.00 

22,112.50 

14,503.50 

998.50 

5,488.50 


183, 893. 60     210, 488. 50 


1922 


$150,287.00 

7,095.00 

81,128.00 

3,063.50 

27,830l50 

20,404.50 

1,45a  50 

2,803.00 


293,962.00 


1923 


19B«< 


$188,3751 00 

iaS7&00 

101.31Z00 

3,975.00 

43»30aO0 

27,223.50 

1,68L50 

7,99^50 


385,687.50 


1  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Sullys  HiS, 
Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  Nstlonal  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  Park. 
*  Received  in  Washington  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1924. 
>  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road.  I 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  reveniies  received  from,  the  r^imvfj 
ncUional  parks  and  national  monumsnis,  and  expenditures  made  tker^om  duri9i\ 
the  fiscal  years  1917-1924,^  inclusive;  also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  19fS\ 


Appropriations 

Revenues 

Name  of  thf-  national  park 

X^  '  «»p»o««» 

Received 

$36,61L76 
28,883.44 
52,109.15 
45.682L85 
57,807.00 
55,339.15 

5«,6eai6 

44,760.53 

ExpeodfrJ 

Hot  Springs: 

1 
1 

$si.aQitf 

1918               

iSsftM 

1919 .- 

1920 

>$i40,ooaoo  1  $i4aooaoo 

SlTtflS 

1921  (deficiency) 

60^000.00  j       60,000.00 

7ion.li 

1922 

SSkOO-SS 

1923 

63,900.061       63. 127.11 
67,600.00,        67,195l3» 
78,000.00   

w 

1924 

1925 

^ 

^  For  statement  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  pp.  354-^58. 

>  Made  available  during  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921  by  sundry  civil  acts  approved  July  19, 1919  (4lSfeit* 
204),  and  June  5, 1920  (41  Stat.,  918). 

>  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorised.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12, 1917  (40  Stat^ 
153),  Hot  Springs.    Act  of  May  24,  1922  (42  Stat.,  590). 
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Statement  of  appropriations  fnade  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various 
national  parks  and  national  mouumetiUs,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom 
durinff  the  fUcal  years  1911-1924,  ^ncluHve;  also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ij^5— C6ntlnued 


Appropriations 


Revenuce 


Name  of  the  national  perk 


;      ^5US         Expended   1     Received 


I 

$8,soaoo: 

9,64&82| 
332, 583. 03  ' 
539.44    . 
253.577.15 
71, 02a  64    . 

285.092.28  , 


$54,795.00 
71.393.50 
42,775.50 


120.027.61 


348. 746. 54 
:i6l.487.38 
394.926.67 


168,806.84 

165,014.53 
203,140.02 
299.132.97 


Expended 


15.605.28 
50.000.00 
24, 578. 71 
30, 420. 98  , 
34,824.54 
35. 732. 79  ; 
85^961.84  , 
77,989.82 
119,817.64  • 


10,326.60 

13. 402. 53 
9,772.52 
15,899.00 
19,584.99 
20,086.27 
23,917.22 
24,220.01 


249, 987. 45  , 
226,368.29  ' 
254.294.64  , 
197,611.29. 

300.645.44  I 
295,079.94  , 
278.355.77 
291,641.87 


53,500.66 
65,865.65 
57,520.03 
85. 601.  54 

95.894.47 

131, 797. 51 
148,860.60 
173,732.28 


1,099.55 
1,999.97 
4,481.61 
5,992.79 
5,300.00 
5.981.24  , 
0, 481. 76  I 
49,937.82  , 


1,153.78 
1,801.63  ! 
1,063.90 
1,87a  83 
2,663.37 
3,480.46 
3, 18a  16 
4,847.73 


29,999.19 
74, 846. 67 
24, 552. 28  ; 
32,446.01  I 
39.819.84  I 
149,497.31 
105,366.29  ' 
•135,647.41  : 


14,346.80 
17,241.26 
17,336w47 
22,163.76 
24.967.79 
22,286.69 
29, 133. 17 
43,014.33 


7.999.88 
14,738.44 
13. 203. 84 
28, 162. 05 
25,223.40 
25, 29a  41 
31,859.49 
34,993.96 


4.565.25 
5,506.72 
5,968.21 
8,327.78 
9,784.98 
15,277.53 
18, 139. 76 
30,405.93 


$63^775.61 
96,812.34 


415.04 
3&»508.46 


55,008.45 
88,07&02 


YfDowstooe: 

1917 $8,60a00 

1918 io,5oaoo  I 

1919 334,920.00 

1919 1  «  3.259.48 

1920 256..'i00.00  | 

1920  (deficiency) 71,036.64  , 

1921 278,000.00  \ 

1921  ideficiency) i  8,00a0O  / 

1922 ■  860,000.00  ; 

1923 361,800.00 

1924 '  368.000.00 

19M  (deficiency) (  27.70a00  . 

1926 372,800.00  \. 

^^                                                                         (  22.300.00  ' 

^^" i\  •50,000.00 

1918.._ 25,000.00 

l919-_ '  3O.5ia0G 

1920 36,000.00 

1921 36,000.00 

1922 _ 86,000.00 

1923 !  78,000.00 

1924... \  120,000.00  : 

1926 1  136,000.00   . 

Voeemitc:  ' 

1917 250,000.00. 

1918 1  236.000.00  > 

1919 ■  266,000.00  , 

1920 i  200,000.00 

1921 300,000.00  \ 

1921  (deficiency) ^.J  3,000.00  J 

1932 •  300.000.00  , 

1923 280.000.00 

1924. ^ 295,000.00  | 

1925 7. --  309,000.00  :. 

OoKr&l  Grant:  i 

1917 2,000.00  I 

1918 2,000.00 

1919 4,500.00 

1920 •  6,000.00 

1921 6,300.00 

1922 6,000.00  , 

1923 6,600.00 

1924 60,00a00 

1925 1  14.176.00   . 

Moont  Rainier:  i 

1917 1  80,000.00 

1918 -•- ■  76.000.00 

1919 ^  24,600.00  . 

1930. 32,50a00 

1921 40,00a  00 

1922 i6aooaoo 

1923 1  106,80a00  ' 

1924 i  133,00a00| 

1928 ioo,ooaoo  . 

Cuter  Lake: 

1917 8,000.00 

1918 16,000.00  I 

1919 13,226.00  ! 

1920 28,226.00  I 

1921 25,30a00 

1922 25,30a00  , 

1928 32,000.00  i 

im t  35,000.00 

1926 1  30,700.00  1. 

-Expenditure  of  revenue  for'^park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  dvil  act  of  June  12, 1917  (40 
fitot,  iSTand  act  of  May  24,  1922  (42  Stat.  690).  .,  ^,        ^     t  ♦  -* 

*  unexpended  balance  oi  1918  War  Department  appropriatioa  of  $20,000  made  available  under  interior 
D«partment  during  1919.    Sundry  civil  act  of  July  1.  1918  (40  Stat.,  678) . 

*  For  purcliaae  of  private  holdings. 

'  I3.00O  traaaferred  from  Yosomito  to  Mount  Rainier. 


68a  97 
3.961.88 


17,617.04 
3^716.00 


(«) 
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Statement  of  appropriatUms  tnade  far,  and  revenues  reoeived  frem^  the  wio 
national  parke  and  national  monumentBy  and  e^penditwres  made  ihertfn 
during  the  fUoal  years  1917-192  i,  inelueire;  aUo  appropriatione  for  the  fn 
year  192S — Continued. 


Name  of  the  natioDal  perk 


Ai>propriatkms 


ReTennc* 


XS 


Exi)ended 


ReoeiTed 


Expeodi 


Piatt: 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1090 

1021. 

1082 

1028 

1094 

1028 

Wind  Gave: 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1028 

1024 

1026 

MeaaVenle: 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 


1024 

1025 

Olader: 

1017...*. 

1018 

1010 

1020    - 

1020  (defldency). 
1021 

1021  (deficiency). 

1022 

1028 

1024 

1026 

Rocky  Mountain: 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1028 

1024 

1026 

Hawaii: 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1024 

1925 

LflAsen  Volcanic: 

1917 

1918 

1921 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 


$8,  oca  00 

7^80.00 
7,500100 

6^ooaoo 
0,00a  00 

7,600100  I 

7,6oaoo 
laoooLOo 

IO^OOOlOO 

%50QlOO 
%600lOO 

4,00a  00 

4, 00a  00 
5, 00a  00 

7,5oaoo 
7,6oaoo 

10, 00a  00 

loiooaoo 

101 00a  00 

laooaoo 

18, 00a  00 

ii.ooaoo 

14, 00a  00 
18,40a00 
43, 00a  00 
35, 00a  00 
42,50a00 

no,  00a  00 

116, 00a  00 
80, 00a  00 
86, 00a  00 
81,84a  12 
06, 00a  00 
12,604.00 
106, 00a  00 
178»70a00 
225, 00a  00 
281, 00a  00 

10,000.00 

laooaoo 
laooaoo 
laooaoo 
4o,ooaoo 

65,000.00 
73, 00a  00 
74,280.00 
03,000.00 

75a  00 
75a  00 
1.000.00 
10.000.00 
10,000.00 
10, 00a  00 
10.000.00 


2,500.00 
3,000.00 

;i.  000. 00 

3.  OCO.  CO 
3.000.00 


$8^0Qa00 
7,17a84  , 
7,486.06 
6k88a94  ! 
8, 88a  70 
7,28a  26 
7,44a  84 
0,002L13 


84M.11  . 

1,01a 40  ' 

482.03  , 

Taaao  <. 

siaao  I. 

o&ao  !- 

74.14  ,. 


^40a87 
^48a40 
3,088.77  1 
3,087.94  I 
4,9n.66  I 

7,6oaoo 

7,487.08  I 
0,07a61 


1.4 
^081.80: 
^688.15  I 
3,714wl5  - 
^Ol&SO  . 
3,786.25  . 
3.80a00  I. 
3,86a60    . 


OpOoaoo  I 

0,018.06  ' 
17,022.44 

laoflaoo 

13,020.71  I 

16^880.80  ! 

42;883.80  I 

■36»7ia00  , 


I 

i8ai4  I 

2;  788. 75  t. 
3,34a08  . 
3,317.06  1. 
3,771.35  . 
1,273.72  . 
8,60ai0  i. 
4,071.05  <. 


108»  14a  16  . 

114,802.82  I 
78,06&00 
86,00a00  ; 
81,57104   . 

107,847.30  j 

104,803.08  ! 
178,042.00  , 

224,eoaio  I 


3,208.40 
4.48a22  i 
2,824.58  ; 
7,258.85    . 


10.6ia20  ' 

6^082.71  j 
1^732.67  I 
10,7Sa23  I 


0,064.24 
0,022.10 
0,00a  04 
0^09186 
38.046.40 
64,023.10 
73,70a00 
74,088127 


731.40 

747.62 

125.00 

9,04&ie 

9.915.68 

9,001.06 


2,4ia00 
2,922.41 
2.904.87 
2,927.16 


871.27 

sea  75 

307.50 

1,507.78 

587.25 

8,606141 

3,077.06 

582.38 


HSlOO 
1.4fia00 


81.26 
11&05  I 


228.66 
277.27 


O 


1.S 

aa 

(») 


(^ 


^) 


*  Expenditure  of  revenue  (or  park  purposes  not  authorised.    Simdry  ciTil  act  of  June  12, 1917  (40  SUi^ 
153). 

'  Erpenditure  of  revenues  Mesa  Verde  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorized  by  statute. 

*  $1,000  from  Yosemite  and  $1,000  from  Zion  transferred  to  Mesa  Verde. 

*  Expenditure  of  revenues  from  Rocky  Mountain  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorized  by  statute. 
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Btaiemeni  of  appropHaUonw  mode  for,  and  rei>enMe8  reoeiwd  from,  the  variau^ 
naiUmal  park%  and  national  monumeni»,  and  e»pendUureit  made  therefrom 
during  the  flsoal  years  191^-1924^  ineluiive;  also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year-  19Z& — Gontinned. 


Appropriations 

Rerennes 

Name  oT  the  national  park 

^£S 

Expended 

Received 

Expended 

Grand  Canyon: 

1919 

$525^03 
399.32 
8.305.43 
4,872.02 
7,508.72 
12,655.42 

(•) 

1920 

$4o,ooaoo 

60,000.00 
100,000.00 

75,000.00 
125,400.00 
216,000.00 

8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8^000.00 
11,020.00 

iMo,ooaoo 

10,000.00 

20,ooaoo 

25,000.00 
25,000.00 
30.000.00 
34.700.00 

15,000.00 

$39,874.27 
50,948.45 
99,966.55 
74,065.68 

123,835.34 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Mount  McKinley: 

1922 

7,792.88 

8,  ooaoo 

7, 76a  82 

1923 

1924 

I0S6 

Lafayette: 

1919      

9,97Z42 
9,930.08 
19,997.73 
24,992.99 
24,915.69 
29,9ea48 

• 

1920 

1921      

1922 

1923      

1924 

1925      

Zlon: 

1917  (defidenoy) 

14,968.81 

1920 

511.60 

52100 

414.05 
684.37 

913.25 

(») 

1921 

7,300.00 

1,585.07 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

i38,ooaoo 

13,750.00 
16,190.00 

3,500.00 

5,ooaoo 
laooaoo 
8,ooaoo 

8,000.00 

12,500.00 
12,500.00 
12,50a00 
20. 75a  00 

9oaoo 

900.00 

ooaoo 
»3,ooaoo 

3,666.97 
17,600.00 
19.200.00 
22,220.00 
27,42a  00 
31,020.00 
32,420.00 
33,200.00 
44,000.00 

25,000.00 
25,000.00 
26,000.00 
20,000.00 

6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 

}       8,826.96 

9,968.62 
9,947.00 

1    146,368.22 

1921  (defldency) 

1922 

1923                

1923-24  (deflcleDcy) 

1924      

$013. 26 

1925 

Protection  of  national  monmnents: . 

1917 

2,586.66 
4.832.70 
9,473.10 
7,802.92 
7,888.99 
12,0ia96 
12,495.73 
12,424.33 

1918         

225.55 
320.75 
123.50 
123.20 

39.00 
135.38 

23.50 

(U) 

1919 

1920                

1921 

1922                

1923 

1924 

1985 

Casa  Grande  National  Monument:  u 

1917                   

1918 

1919             

Improvement  of  Nayajo  National  Monument, 

1,962.09 

2,518.62 
17,413.33 
19.177.50 
21.524.46 
27,090.69 
30,957.72 
32,383.50 
32,922.67 

National  Park  Service: 

1917 

1918 

1919         

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

nshting  forest  fires: 

1922 

9,618.30 
17.764.16 
5,953.78 

1923                       

1924 

1925 

Accounting  aer  vices: 

1923 

5.202.65 
5,966.47 

1924                         

1925 J 

I 

'  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized .  Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12, 191 7  (40  Stat ..  153) . 

^  Appropriation  for  1919  made  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument. 

"  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorized. 

"  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

'*  Eipended  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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£f«iiiffMiry  of  approprimHons  fcr  the  aSmkUttroMon,  praUoiiam,  and  improvemmU 
of  the  naHanal  park»  and  national  monument;  together  u>ith  the  rewnMet 
received,  for  the  ftioal  yeare  1917  ^-IBtS,  incluHve 


Ynr 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924  i 

1925 


Interior  Department 
War  Department 


Interior  De] 
War 


ior  Depart] 
Departmei 


Interior  Dep 
War  Department. 


Department 

Appnpriitlflo 

R.^ 

^ment 

I687.MQ.07 
247,»aoa 

nt 

1180,68130 

^ment 

530.080.00 
217,500100 
748, 180. 00 

int 

«2i7.mss 

903,105.00 
50^  000.  GO 


'I 


1.013,106.00  . 
907,070.76  I 
1,068,900.16  t 
1,433,220.00  I 
l,446,sa0L00  , 
1,822, 73a00 
1.877,835.00  .. 


19i^«nL«l 
31«,877.9> 
396,  i&r 
432,96L» 
.■03,70135 
661.8861 12 


1  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1017  aee  1920  Annual  Report,  p.  350. 

)  The  revenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  yean  1904  to  1018,  indntt, 
wi^h  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  andKocky  Mountain  National  Paifci, 
the  revenues  from  wliich  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  misoellaneous  receipts. 

National  park  and  tnoMiment  land^  administered  by  the  National  Park  Serticc 
in  relation  to  national  forest  lands  including  national  monument  landi^ 
administered  hy  the  Forest  Service 


state  or  Territory 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

AriEona 

Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 
Florida..-. 

Georgia 

Hawaii.... 

Idaho 

Maine.. 


•     National 
forest  lands  ^ 


Aerea 

MOO,  635 

20^056,352 

11,203,438 

« 961, 732 

19,137,682 

13.248,256 

337,038 

158,335 


Park  and 

monument  i  RelatiflD 
lands* 


Aaa 


Ptrmt 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Ilampshire.. 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


19,062,460 

82,256 

124,082 

1,048.444 

15,872,456 

205,944 

4,976,889 

406,845 

8,520,834 

361.520 


^7Wl»«7i  11« 

040t6n  ,  5.73 

012  .01 

951.429  ir 


296,381 


2.8 


77,693 
48,000 

>5^289 


1,092,638 
1,894 


2^834 


Pennsylvania... 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Utah. 


Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming 


61,48C 

13,178,023 

73,019 

12,443 

19,522 

1,057,708 

250,257 

7,463,703 

493,727 

9,862,610 

198.281 

8,426,927 


1,033 

8tt 
157,411 


11,219 


77,128 


207,342 
"i,'994,"323 


Total i    157.602,793  I 


8,366,893 


16.39 


.27 


LS7 


L0» 


1.88 


&.S1 


I  July  1, 1924.     Alienated  lands  not  included.  >  Includes  lands  acquired  under  the  Weeks  lav. 

<  Donated  to  the  Unit«<1  States.    Donations  of  lands  in  national  monument  areas  amount  to  470  warn. 
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^ 


J  1.  Mai 
mooiimenl 


>BB^JIMPlirn  poflipMnhl  Uoited  States,  showine  relation  of  the  unalienated  nntinnitjMrt-  and 
iTia£ias,Ttie  vkK»ntpu6nclatidiran<ilKe  uhanehated^halloniOTorestlandslb'Cbe  several^ 


in  relation  to  the  Stalea  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  locatrndaiM-ms^b 

MtMij^  **  ifniaf  tf^tn  yflff*^TT  W^  ae<w  adHT    -jboai  ■toMBSOMB'^iMM  ^^aii  (Ano)  Wn*^'*^"  r^fttyhUT'T  '  ^ 

I      _    .    iiditiiij  lido  mo  li 
( kr»tH»T  9dl  lateo  «w  ^ia^aH  to  TvvtiTSsT  9dJ  lo  siMxai  toeno)  { cut  4tMm  umiui  laac^'/  • 
State  or  Territory  Area         |     monument     [KelMaft 


Alaska 

Amoaa , 

irkansas 

CiUtomla 

Cotortdo 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Maine 

MoDtana 

NAraika 

N«r  Mexico... 
.  North  DakoU. 

Oklahoma 

yf^tfxi 

Jwh  Dakota.. 

tuh 

Jwhiniiton.'i; 
Wyominf 


Total 1,31«,272,640  | 


Aa-et 

•378,165,760  I 
72,931,840 
34, 134, 400  I 

101,310,080  I 


monument 
lands' 


66,526,730 
»  3, 160, 320  i 
53,688,320  I 
21. 145,  600  I 
04,078.080 
49,612.800  I 
78.485,760  ! 
45,335,680  < 
44.836.480  I 
61.887,360  I 
49,673.600  ! 
54.393,600 
44,241,280 
62,664.060  I 


Acret 

2.780,847 

640^677 

912 

061.429 

295.381 

77,695 

48,000 

5,289 

1,002,638 

1,894 

22,834 

1,033 

848 

157,411 

11,219 

77,122 

207.342 

1,994,322 


8,366,893 


Percent 
a  74 


.94 
.44 

2.46 
.09 
.03 

1.16 
.004 
.03 
.002 
.002 
.25 
.02 
.14 
.47 

3.18 


.64 


'  i^y  1, 1924.    Alienated  lands  not  included. 

'  Ana  of  the  Islands  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  on  which  is  located  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

14562—24 7 
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REPORT  OF   DIRECTOR   OF   NATIONAL  PARK   SERVICE 


National  park  and  monument  lands  administered  hy  the  National  Park  Service 
in  relation  to  the  Federal  lands  * 


State  and  Territory 


Alabama. 


Arizona 

Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado.. 
Florida.... 

Georgia 

Hawaii*... 
Idaho 


Louisiana. 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestV&ginla.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


Total r 364,0e2,875 


Federal 
lands' 


Aae» 

136»775 

•  23,43^199 

25,740^975 

1,196^243 

39,715,283 

21,14^607 

417,544 

158,335 

1,978,574 

28,911,491 

2;  088 

8,876 

37,545 

195,773 

1,812,809 

18,546 

23,749,380 

238,509 

57,259,167 

406,845 

24,907,4(^7 

361, 529 

13S;093 

96,861 

26^755^655 

73,019 

19,523 

1,310^927 

260^257 

36^808,512 

498,727 

11,279,337 

198,281 

4,652 

96^109,083 


Park  and 

monument 

lands' 


Acret 


Per  end 


2,780^847 

640,677 

912 

951.429 

296,381 


77,005 
48,000 


1,002;  638 
1,8M 


aB;s34 


1,083 

84S 

157,411 


11.S8 


4.« 
.17. 


14.1 


"S^ 


11,SI9 

77.m  j 

^207,'M3  i  lB*' 


1,004,3311  7.0^:* 


8,^6^80t|       i3» 


1  Includes  vacant  public  lands,  unalieiiated  national  park  and  monttment  lands,  and  qnaiienatad  _ 
forest  lands,  but  does  not  Include  mflltary  aiid  Indian  reservations,  redamation  and  poww-site 
drawals,  etc. 

*  July  1, 1924. 

*  Unalienated  national  forest,  park,  and  monument  lands.    The  ann  of  vacant  public  lands  ia 
is  not  obtainable. 

*  Vacant  public  lands  and  forest  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  under  the  Territorial  land 
ment. 
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REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OP  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS  AND 

ENQINEERINQ  DIVISIONS 

Pasv 

Can  Gnuide  National  Monument  (see  under  Southwestern  Monuments) 149 

Ovll  engineering  division 151 

Crater  Lake  National  Paris 118 

B  Morro  National  Monument  (see  under  Southwestern  Monuments) 149 

General  Grant  National  Parle 118 

Qlader  National  Park 128 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 141 

Hawaii  National  Park 188 

Bot  Spring  National  Park 91 

l4ifayette  National  Park 145 

Landseape  eoffineerinfir  diviaion 151 

Hesa  Verde  NationalPark 124 

Hontesuma  Castle  National  Monument  (see  Southwestern  Monuments) 149 

Mount  McKinJey  National  Park 140 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park 114 

Muir  Woods  National  Monument 150 

Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument  (see  Southwestern  Monuments) 149 

Petrified  Forest  National  Monument  (see  Southwestern  Monuments) 149 

Pinnacles  National  Monument 150 

Watt  National  Park 121 

Public  Health  Service 152 

llocky  Mountain  National  Park 182 

Sequoia  National  Park 109 

Southwestero  Monuments , 148 

Sullys  HIU  National  Park 128 

Tomacaeori  National  Monument  (see  Southwestern  Monuments) 160 

Wind  Cave  National  Park 122 

Tdlowstone  National  Park 94 

Tosemite  National  Park 102 

Zion  Natloaal  Park 146 

NOT  SPRINQS  NATIONAL  PARK 

Dr.  JoBBPH  BOLTBN,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

QBNBBAL   SXAXtMSNT 

The  total  receipts  of  the  pay  bathhouses  were  $896,604.47,  as  compared  with  $398,- 
281.08  for  the  ils&l  year  1928. 

The  net  profits  reported  for  16  bathhouses  anregated  $89,388.41.  Three  pf^v 
bathhouses  reported  deficits  amounting  to  $6,016.87.  The  total  profits,  including  deficits, 
for  all  (19)  pay  bathhouses  last  year  ^ere  $98,478.42. 

The  baths  given  were  as  follows :  Complimentary,  2,962 ;  paid  baths,  610.523 :  at  the 
United  SUtes  firee  bathhouse,  59,683 :  at  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Bathhouse. 
8.228,  making  a  grand  total  of  679.896  baths,  as  compared  with  a  grand  total  of 
667,212  given  during  the  previous  year. 

Trb  Sprinob 

The  springs.  46  in  number,  are  located  on  the  Central  Avenue  slope  of  Hot  Springs 
Mountain,  a  part  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  set  aside  in  1832  by  Congress  as  the 
first  national  reservation.  They  supply  850.000  gallons  of  hot  water  daily,  which  is 
collected  and  distributed  to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  the  United  States 
free  bathhouse,  the  I>o  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Bathhouse,  and  19  pay  bathhouses, 
all  of  which  are  under  Government  supervision.  The  water  from  the  springs  has  an 
average  temperature  of  142*  F. 

Park  Adminibtratiox 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  has  supervision  over  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  park  and  its  management,  the  general  sanitary  control  of  all  bath- 
Douaes  receiving  hot  water,  and  control  over  all  employees  connected  with  the  bath- 
houses. 

The  park  personnel  is  divided  into  the  following  departments:  Administrative, 
police,  maintenance,  and  free  bathhouse  and  clinic. 
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BBCBIFT8  AND  EZPSNDITUSBS 

Receipts : 

Water    rent ^88,  WOl 

Ground    rent    lOQi 

Privilege  fees  of  registered  physicians 4,  4UB. 

Privlege  fees  of  totli  attendants 1,6031 

Privilege    fees    of    masseurs 43L€( 

Sale    of   attendants'    badges--— --_»-.— __«-_ 7.U 

Sale  of  Oertel  system  map8_^.-^jlj.<jj[i5^,\ .1 

Sale  of  unserviceable  properly S 81.1 

Total,  deposited  to  credit  of  misrpllanmni  receipts 44,  70&.8( 

The  receipts  of  this  park  will  be  ncreascd  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  b; 

4iMmfma«pjisDi8i«i»it>«2iMAtae44taar«HB  mm  miuaimnkm&m^i^^^ii^^y  ^>  i-r 

hxpenditures.—Ot  the  *'PP''"iiTftitJ^if  *iltfriji€ft.Iiir.  thr   1924  fiscal  year,  there 
expended   $66,062.36    In    the   pJfP'**^"^^''''"""'^ 

jBM9he  $2,000  allotted  from  "  Hot  Springs  Reservation.   Proceods,  Sale  of  Lots,  Spedi 
jJTund"  was  ex^ncif^jfi^,^^ijfffiff^^^ffff^4t^^^  ,y„„,>  ^^ 

'^'X  comfort  station  ^*^.*WtfWfo#od*'B^^ 

"*,  A  flower 'bouse  wss'  con3tnicte<l'iicaT  tti0  "Cold 'Spring" 

place  the  one  destru>ed  colncldenf^wltii  the-bomtayqf  t1te*Arl 

Two  shelter  faotrses; -1^  "feet  b3r-t4*  fbpt;  "n«ir  "tra: 
me.  14  feet  by  22  feet  twr-top  of  West* Mountain;  were  ci^vccvi,  iMuri 

Tiitlve  stone, -rough  •iumber,  and  ledwuod- shtngler. \:.r^}. .». 

'  t!A  4-foot  trail-wtrs- constructed  from-Haimy  Ilolloir •to-'Wi* tim ;WfTWP 

'nominating-  at -the  -rear-of -the-iiew-ArHtiston-ii"Oteir"^"^  *  wflHi*^*"!**!! 
Itf  the  mountain.  -  A  -totai -of  approxltnatetr- -9,000  fee.  «fc^„-,„,  -b.^-^- 
2^ Lavatory  bowls-and- ^^^figU^'^^^^^jjgS^'^  "^''^^^JJiMSlm^^^A 

^^InstallaUon  -of  4,8W«Himc8f  t^^^^SSi  ^Mt^mepS^^MMnM^^  4^., 

'fei  which  has-pgoveiH 4e~be -vefy •  -tmontlof actery.- nwafiftol*,   jtinujal 

^rhe  eitterktre-  t>f~the-»eeidetiefr"e»"yomrt>*B-Btrect-a«d~4he--baF^  l^v.jffjf^ 

^Wr  pamt.  '"x'ooru'uvO  "wiwao^rs  •0x"'WBW' ooMi  *weffe*«opiaeew'^pDwB'w— •^^wHH^wv.  •*•' 

'•^'The   €ok}— S^riii0t--iMila--e&t«aBeer  -a»4 -  -ttot-  -  tfprtegs  ^   ^ 

IKvinotw 4D-W4»H4ifHytoa~4jake-l*iW^4iw^fyiyen-^wo-H!ft»tB-^#.f»a4Bt^^t    uaonwA  mmii 

^^he  flood  -dattage  4o  WhlttkifftoD-  Lake- 42«f>k- w«»- MfMklredr -cuiMlieniiWv^ 

M  three  eoBefete-toidges-;  about  -UM^ -4eet-»f •-I'etatoiag  wall-.tonaig  CMMtiTii 

Hflblacing  1«»  fe*Meav4llttBgfll»8lMulin|i^tgrtlM^  H— tiif  llM»<iil    ' 

fiUr  d41>ris.  -  Two  haadred- Xee4-  of  ■30>inqh  drsin. -^Ua-  .«aa-iaiVftt  tiv t; 

'ITest  MouBtaia-  .Road^aad  .4g-.fft^t.of  IJUach-dgaia.  tila  lsidf<ifinirtifct» riH < 

atbad  to  the  gear-^.  tl>a.Xavi>  Hospital  ■tg.^axry.  off  storm -watea?yllli—i?J 

l#l  6-inch  concrete. ■  curbjngr  xeplacmg-.tha^old  stone  nirh.,MthlclL.«aanialiI» 

the   flood,   and    thirteen   hundred   feet   of   split    tile   gutter   were    Installed    along 

House  Row.     The  plots  In  im^  of^lkmH^m  iBpMjMl|f<W||«tatioii8  on  Bath  Hoose 

were  topsoiled  and  grassed  and  shrubbery  pianTea.     Concrete  walks  were  built  from  tit 

tlon  for  the  new  Arlington  Hotel.  Maple  trees  were^planted  around  the  free  bathbooaa 
Approximately  200  yards  of  alluvltfPwIt'-Kl^r^iaflllMW  over  the  lawns  and  grasB  ptottlj 
the  park.  The  usual  work  of  weed,  grass,  brush,  and  dead  timber  cutting  and  ' 
•ailWoattti  iiaa«9aBtoaBed:i'.^tM).iMt{;(    ii9W   i9aaoiiit)/Mi    >.:ki   mi3   to   iicffrtsry  'aloj 

New  metal  »igns  were  placed  along  all  the  park  roads. HS&nveasiailtr^^ 
•m  iWffl^Hn^lSdittl^^  oeHimMMModjDtain)  rdateigwe  t: 

An  electric-light  pole,  with  a  40-foot  flagpole ^«ttmMt*W»uifff»l«^Miktiir«*ai' 
in  front  of  the  free  bathhouse.     ^       _^         „_^  .     «^      ^  ^_,  ^  -  *w     *.    4 

The  cold  spring  supplying  the  founMtamill  Hntttain  Street  dried  up  and  tbe  fbnnl 
was  connected  t(i  the  city  water  supply.     A  hot-water  shortage  occurred  in  the 
Maii|r»iii»t»UM)lMiii»  flVftotUlusWiM.:  Ba^  •M^md^'^m^S^^t^^^^^ 
i<Hn5r  laMaaa'Jbutl  l|88ireSowea;n^o..j|pmnV^nfi)iM^ 
*e«w«air7fBa*hl«wiwR»iiiiit«rfenidlJiStl>a^  5*f^'9»*t*^  -  ,^  . 

iifrd«nd1tt'IMler>«ftnt}iffilezlil9vweaitIler  nBQiitrakiBtopfAhafaNPW  ^iinn^^M.^nMP't^flf 
entire  hot-water  system  was  made,  on  which  all  springs*  raitKyQtora,r ani jp|pi j Jia(i> wrt» 

*^?ew^fJuStaln'wns  installed  ^^OkMAfW^  o|ta*t  Springs  Mountain. 


The  teiiil  number  of  examinations,  treatments,  etc.,  given  in  the  clinic  during  the  yw 
was  48,824. 
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ms^&M9t  0WiSBmgt3^&»'mi^^  Iffi^lWffiQ^upiSRfir  sfiffffW 


m 


^^HoS^S^^^^^  ^v'^^^SSS^  VmSS^S^h^^^'WSI^i^ 


lUatlon  of  Kt90  MMSim^  ^Trtmmt  M>fR«ftllPVnflp9^       99H<^ 
V   <*iiifnM.HiI  o    HWr^rtfn   Jt  oliutv  «»*!oV'  idTjrr  sflT  ir  iiatilTHniniAX«>  lot^o 


.     The 


l«r  W«fttl»o«rt8'*r#iah«Shed.««ii| ^. 

Bt  Qn  expenditure  of  BtfteM'^tafmmisvmn^UlmA 

Work  was  started  In  November,  1023.  on  the .f rectlon  of  the  new  Arlinsrton  Hotel  to 

i  opened  January  1,  1925.     The  buildl^f ^^wWMesigned  by  Mann  &  Stern,  one  of  the 


he  South.     It  will. post  approximately  $3X)Q0,Q00  and  jdU 

f  Wg'^y^fta«i|W<Wcaf*Wyi>hl«'IWf nt  jrpar?\  ^^ 

i(.  tmnuav  onT    .■jm'^v  mm '♦/•>•«(#  •lil'^it    mm 

Net 
profits 


15. 
2,940.00 


217.94 


.ji'ii^  ittnam.  lot  y^ofsm.'m  \,imnMa'k^9i^ta.)im6^wo(i.m  cjcuii^sso. 


93     89, 333. 41 


IScpwted  deficit,  $6,016.87. 
1  If  ,.8    £   ,ri>l    bm   ♦' 
fill  I 

Bathhouse 


ftitiirlw   ff*    vr:  y''iii<i    iHiioii 
baths 


»♦    dllv    i*»i::rai»v-    ?njtfia»l€ '  T 

-»W*- -W^^IHHWK-!- -IH- -  «»'Ht* -•¥*»< 'I 
-  «>■  -  -ifiOKHte-  -  Y-i««8'»i-t'»i»l  t-  -  m\v 

^tm^^  -  4»*rf»  -  •«'«.♦  h-»^  -  -•*«  k-  -  ■()[  I. 

-  -*il»  -  -*»«»<f>f-  -  5^KirKf»^  -  (fl 

-.--f•i^'--■ff^^v--^-r^l'?^J»<s•-|  .»g?^flBv 
-  -  -  .-^j-wr  r  - 'if  - -f{'*v<'^- Infl*  Jifflgi 

^dj  -  -r  ■»-ir»tTC  -  *n  -  -  vKtmrrtt    r  J^i^is » 
- -tr  - -i»^  rtrrn- - + - -tiBir  -  wij"^  ^ 

laiBflin*-  -  '*it*-  -  ju  *^rt  -  -  >*^  MC  * 

"11- - trottr,?»-  TarfnttPrT^Tritf  ' 

,jp^2ttmjDp  nnr-«K- -♦cr^r  -  "HI- -  T^i» ill 

of  Union  (colored) 


,^»(i8.r    ^r   «Mic«i!>n: 


I'^ijfTPyjiff  Mif  ,  iliP^/<   ft^'^rif  oHa***!')*)]    i.  yyffn(\*'  «^'»««nTn«» 


«lrr^laii<»fa«WWll»? 

i  m  llia(l^«»i 
ftfre^HtSSCelMttt, 


.  ;ri6nllu^<^Ad^m*^  »l5^ 

--, — ^.„  „.  ^. .»-.-.  idf^i«Wis!''  uftian#'»^tfe- <«««i«»hs  rowfirt.^ 
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Regular  phjriieal  ezamlnatloiiB  are  made  at  the  flnt  of  each  month  of  all .__ 

employees  who  come  in  personal  contact  with  bathers.  Conditions  found  are  noted  4 
each  employee's  health  card,  and  no  such  employee  is  permitted  to  work  witbont  1 
health  card,  which  becomes  a  part  of  his  record.  All  new  employees  in  the  bathhnMl 
are  given  thorough  physical  examinations,  including  a  Wasserman  test. 

Bacteriological  examinations  of  the  water  were  made  at  interrals  to  determine  whetbd 
any  contamination  existed.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  no  contamination  has  beea  foul 
this  year. 

Considerable  mosquito  control  work  was  done  in  Whittington  Lake  Park,  in  on 
gravel  pits,  and  at  various  points  on  the  mountains.  Standing  bodies  of  water  ve| 
drained  and  where  ditches  could  not  be  cut,  places  were  filled  In. 

VISITOIUI 

The  records  for  the  travel  season  indicate  that  about  164,175  visited  the  park 

the  year.     A  considerable  number  of  conventions  met  in  the  city,  the  number  behis 
excess  of  the  previous  year.     The  number  of  auto  tourists  has  greatly  increased,  1 
while  no  official   ligures  are  available,   the  chamber  of  commerce  estimated  that  tboi 
42,000  visited  the  park. 

iNVaSTlOATION    OF    HOT    WaTBBS 

In  October,  1923,  a  conference  of  leading  members  of  the  medical  profeadon  m 
called  together  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  National  Research  Council  at  the  Rqac^ 
of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to  consider  the  proposed  investigation  of  the  thenpesl 
value  of  the  not  waters.  The  conference  unanimously  adoped  resolutions  oipif 
thorough  investigation  of  the  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  value  of  the  wati 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  and  for  the  infomatU 
of  the  medical  profession. 

•^  RBCOICBCBIIDATION8 

It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  be  made  for  the  eonstmctieB  ( 
a  central  storage  hot-water  reservoir  to  conserve  the  water  which  is  now  mnning 
waste  and   to  help  out  In   times   of  shortage.     This  reservoir  should  be  buUt  on 
former  Arlington  site  and  covered  over  with  soil  which  could  then  be  grassed.    A 
pumping  station  would  be  necessary  to  pump  the  water  to  the  various  bathhouses. 

It  la  recommended  that  all  roads  on  the  mountains  be  converted  into  two-war  tnl 
roads  so  tourist  and  others  may  come  and  go  as  they  desire  without  being  turned  m^ 
is  now  the  case. 

Additional  trails  arc  needed  on  North  and  West  Mountains  in  order  to  open 
features  now  dliBcult  of  access. 

YELLOWSTONE  NAFIONAL  PARK 

liouAci:  M.  Albbiout.  Superlntfndent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.  | 

General  Statement 

YellowHtone  Park  was  established  March  1,  1872  (sees.  2474  and  2475.  R.  &,  or  17 
Htat.,  :V2).  It  was  the  first  national  park  to  be  established  in  the  world  and  it  our 
largest  park.  Its  area  is  3,348  square  miles,  or  2.142.720  acres,  lying  in  Wyooilflc, 
Montana,  and  Idaho. 

Weather 

The  fall  months  were  characterised  by  generally  pleasant  weather  with  veiyhtOi 
snow.  December  was  cold  and  the  year  termiiiHteii  in  a  cold  wave  of  extreme  severitTi 
the  lowest  teaiperature  at  Mammoth  being  34"  below  sero  on  December  81,  wUeh  ■ 
not  only  the  lowest  of  record  for  December  but.  with  two  exceptions,  the  loweit  itf 
the  entire  periotl  of  record  for  the  past  37  years.  At  Buffalo  Ranch  60"  bdow  «» 
occurred  on  tlie  last  day  of  the  year.  January  was  practically  normal  in  tempeit* 
ture,  but  greatly  deficient  in  snowfall,  as  were  all  the  winter  and  spring  moatia 
Unusually  mild  and  eprlng-llke  weather  prevailed  in  February,  and  the  highest  tenpen- 
ture  of  51  •  at  Mammoth  has  not  been  exceeded  in  February  since  the  record  begtt 
hi  1887.  The  light  snowfall  of  winter  and  spring,  together  with  the  record-breulig 
dry  weather  of  May  and  June,  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  forage.  However,  tmj 
serious  condition  was  somewhat  Improved  by  the  plentiful  precipitation  that  occarred 
in  Juiy.  In  the  storm  of  July  20,  8now  fell  at  a  number  of  places  above  the  i.Wjh 
foot  level.  6  inches  being  reported  in  Dunraven  Pass  and  4  inches  at  Canvon.  Tk 
summer  was  moderately  war.n  and  the  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  J^* 
travel.  The  hi^heKt  temperature  recorded  in  the  park  during  the  summer  was  90  « 
Riverside.  July  1-  In  addition  to  the  regular  Weather  Bureau  station  at  Mammott. 
a  dahy  record  of  the  temperature  and  precipitation  is  kept  permanently  at  Buffalo 
Ranch.  Gallatin,  Lake.  Riverside,  and  Snake  River. 

TB.VYEL  IK  1924 

This  year  144.158  people  visited  the  park  as  compared  with  138.352  last  year,  u 
Increase  of  5.806.  ,^        _^^- 

There  was  a  decrease  in  rail  travel  this  year  of  3,620  under  last  vear.  The  wesW» 
entrance  ahows  a  decrease  of  2,706  by  rail ;  the  northern  entrance  703,  and  the  ea«2 
entrance  508 ;  207  came  in  via  the  Lander  or  southern  gateway.  All  entrances  eicy 
t^e  north  and  south  showed  an  increase  in  automobile  travel;  32.285  at  the  esWi 
26.553  at  the  north;  31.580  at  the  west:  and  9,768  at  the  south. 

The  west  entrance  continues  to  lead  in  rail  travel  and  the  east  entrance  is  i» 
motorists'   favorite  gateway.  ,       ..     ,^-j 

The  largest  number  of  park  entrants  registered  in  a  fringle  day  during  tne  ig 
season  was  2.660  on  July  22.     Compare  this  with  the  high  figure  of  last  year,  V^ 
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<birgest  Dumber  ever  registered  In  a  single  day  In  the  htetory  of  the  park)  on  August 
7.  and  1,083  on  July  23,  1922.  The  beaTlest  train  travel  occurred  on  August  12,  whf>n 
840  people  were  delivered  at  the  rail  gateways.  The  heaviest  rail  travel  arriving  at 
a  tingle  gateway  was  488  at  West  Yellowstone  by  the  Union  Pacific' System  on  June  26. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  1924  season  there  were  17  days  with  over 
2,000  visitors  entering  the  park. 

There  was  an  increase  of  9*659  in  motor  travel  over  last  year. 

The  heaviest  motor  travel  at  park  gateways  on  one  day  was  502  automobiles  carrying 
1.844  tourists  on  July  22.  compared  with  475  automobiles  carrying  1,623  tourists  on  July 
17.  1923.  The  eastern,  or  Cody  entrance,  enjoyed  the  largest  motor  travel  for  a  single 
day  on  July  5,  when  224  cars  carrying  696  people  entered  the  park. 

Total  •coton  tranl  bf  entrancftt  19t4  and  19Vi 


Gateway 

Rafl 
visitor^ 

By  automobile 

By  motorcycle 

walking, 
horse- 
back, 
etc., 

visitors 

Pre- 
season 
visitors 

Total 

Cars 

Visitors 

Motor- 
cycles 

Visitors 

visitors 

lim 
Korth 

13.439 

20.409 

6,999 

207 

8,199 
9,393 
9.930 
2,871 

26,553 

31.580 

32,285 

9.768 

48 
38 
50 
20 

68 
42 
90 
25 

475 
96 
313 
685 

40,535 

West 

52.127 

East 

39,687 

Soatb. 

10,685 

Preseason     visitors    (north 
and  west) 

336 

1,124 

1,124 



Total 

41,054 

30,689  1  100.186 

165 

225 

1,569 

1,124 

144,158 

1923 
North 

14,117 

28.117 

7,407 

1«7 

8,906'    28,600 
6,401  '     ^XLfA\ 

45 
33 
32 
31 

71 
44 
48 
44 

542 

177 

865 

56 

43,420 

West 

45,867 

East 

7,703 
4,347 

25.496 
14,507 

33,316 

South 

14,774 

Preseason    visitors    (north 
and  west) 

975 

975 

Total 

44,800 

27,359 
—f- 

91.224 

141 

207 

1,140 

975 

138,352 

Pbbsoknbl 

During  the  year  the  maximum  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  was  107  ap- 
pointees and  348  temi)orary  mechanics,  skilled  laborers,  laborers,  etc.,  a  total  of  456 
on  August  1,  1924.  The  minimum  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  roll  occurred 
during  the  month  of  January,  when  there  were  68  appointees  and  4  others  on  the 
roUs.  Financial  Clerk  P.  B.  Bilkert  was  made  assistant  superintendent  on  May  1, 
1924.     This  is  a  new  position  authorised  this  year. 

National  Paxk  Sirvicb  Actxtitim 

The  .activities  of  the  National  Park  Service  were  approximately  the  same  as  those 
of  last  year. 

AnMINISTBATIVK    DKPABTMBKT 

Headquarters  office. — During  the  fiscal  year  from  six  to  eight  clerks  were  employed 
in  the  headquarters  offloe  on  general  correspondence,  files,  personnel,  purchasing,  time- 
keeping, miscellaneous  flunncial  matters,  informntinn,  and  a  wide  ranxe  of  other  duties 
to  this  and  to  other  parks.  Approximately  16,500  pieces  of  mail  were  received  and 
17,300  dispatched. 

AppTfiprvitiona. — Appropriations  made  available  since  the  date  of  the  last  report 
'are  as  follows : 


Act 


Apr.  2,  1924  . 
June  5, 1924. 


Total. 


Purpose 


Deficiency  act;  repair  to  roads  following  cloudbursts . 

Administration,  protection,  and  maintenanoe 

Construction  of  physical  improvements 


Amount 


827,700 

336.800 

36,000 


400,500 


Revenuea  for  1924. — ^Revenues  collected  during  the  1924  fiscal  year  were  as  follows : 

Automobiles  and  motorcycles 1196,785.80 

Hotels  and  camps 87,  808.  50 

Tiansportation 48,  069.  82 

Stores 12. 196.  57 

Xlsccllaiieoiis 5, 272.  28 

ToUl ' 299, 182.  97 
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§e 


m^XBMvoariDft  mi«oii»min»  nmuDB 


— ^— ?D?o<v  I'+rnJ  tiim  ?r*>Nb53  yOT    .SeilTxlDl  Dt»  JigCl  biu  .: 

This  department  Is  liii«lad|i#lot»Bb#lnM»  M»1W9  ~'  —      ^ 

jB^yiaiBmSlkiom'^nvti  L'O^  a^w  \&h  »ao  a<'  fXinr^ijn 


19T(.   dim   (fXhb  71    «n«rw  9isi!lEam««BiAfW Dirt^Afli 


i  pn 
fro 


requiring  140  employees  and  54  teams. 

Twice   daily   during   tl»^i»Mq«a<«y jnttPfB  Hit  iraaAit—W  sprinkled.      Bight   hone- 
drawn  and  9  truck  sprinklers  were  uwd.     Four  of  the  truck  sprinklers  were  provided 
with  0-iutb  ueaUlfugal  pumps  uptpraiwl  Uy  lliu  mam  migiiig  for  ftrawlmc  water 
streams. 

Bnow  removal 
aftt,»hOveMi% 

J^OB^itT 

Ranch,  and 
Yellowstone 
0&4^y-i«-th^ 
Thumb. 

JC«ii^(les  and'Ol 


.^tipyflytMRi '%Ai(9  MifVmWAss  snow  was  removed  by  blastiic 
^-  to  have  these  eoada  opcm  in  ttanySyr  the  season.  SylYan  Pim 
line  12 :  Dunrav^n  PasB,  jnne  J8  uKiHBouth  side  ifnMsnt  Wash- 
tl^e  Qp;j^  4MA/JuPQjil>«  T^  roaa  to  Tower  Falls,  the  Buffalo 
,,  .«..*-        -      '  -  *  Geyser  Basin,  on  May  10;  West 

aithful,  April  -  .    .   ^  -  -    . 

flrst  car  crossed 


with  a- -8 
bnfC  DotU  ■  Bi« 
C(tted  tw  pro 


thful,  AprlT  28 ;  and  cars  reacht ^^        ^       ^^_   _^.^^^  - 
"the  CoullueulAl  Dividu'  fronr  Old'  Faithful  to" 

fole  River  be^^en 


reached  Canyon  and  Lake  on  Hay' IS. 


jviles  of  J^is  road  will  be  improved  in  this  wayj, 
Over  ^jfylvPM\t^'\t6n  frlflvfeyta  ot  t  g  •  hiiif  " 


it^<^i8   high 

Tft^S  provide 


1,300 


for  )^turc  £XL 
long^as  buft  and 


pansiojn 


IqceiSS 


hy  K^adv:*         ^ 

U>  ^^^HNIPid  ^'^'^  ^  ttfufl6t'  with  iraim 
><and7Sany oh" ditches  are  be]hg^.« 
the  Bdbipraderii^d^rTh^li  -  aSiggrt 

idteir  were  'InstalSS  'iSis 

Bt^Tog-holShMd  8^&^  hi^ 
roadway  from  waiOHl  wheo  w 

^i£^d***°^\^^^^'^^^*^^^"'*^''^" 
.,  - ...     :m?jrrA  *unJchdii^  was  'fonstriicSi.'in  S9ravettiPaa8::i($:bi:iC4:jeQeU?lQi 
trame  bufianip:.  for  use  of  snow  crew  in  the  spring  and  malntmn^e  Mfflli^nrMMMn 
;7(Ranger-^tati0n  and.  Information.  offi^.e.  .cpnatructefl .  to .X^9roy.wTPft&a^aa .l^sH  ItMt. 

log.trlm  rrame  Unlmng. . 

ibfrnte  omfort  sMtons,  Mlt  12  Ju  22^»teQ|»  pr«iidQd  wM^lumbinxJUtares  ilMMIed- 
iwo  at  Fishing  Bridge  camp,  one  at  liakc  auto  camp»  one  at  Tower  Falls,  and  one  at 
WtfHt  Thumli. '^ "" 

A  snowBhoe  cabin,  30  by  16  feet,  was  constructed  at  Heart  Lake. 

Two   checking  stations  built,   one  rii  ■  Wag  ■  ill  Uowstone  entrance  and   the  other  at 
Cody  or  Eastern  Entrance. 

>qjB<|Mir  tiM^itf  ok  IMP  <iill>iBoaa«r#im»ettt  lMiflnt<Mval«Mncvf^a0t^ui»  iii«Hr<lhe 
|W<»»Ujl«9evi«db«l  9n^tafidii|l649Rf«p|ri>9llliB  ,a!rifLsa9»m  vifrvoqms}  8l-£  boa  MsJuioq 
Ir-Vmwn  :itPfl|pwasmll?wtin-Ai»f  K%W!»  ^Wtewmmhkobammtalu^mtXe  priBU  a4to»«Qm^  tit 

jta^jMleaaavCMbHialUi/iJMMO^ttmttntleettfl^  IMBchtwBa)ai  ineiix4l»tl«l^flMflih  seBv 
tile  was  laid  and  a  concrete  sedlmeiiiai^MdlaMsaAtflvfi  aM»Mtartv«aiaB  WilltiiX  A  .Mif- 
rinating  apparatus  will  be  installed  to  treat  the  sewage. 

Recon8truction  work  if^^^#4M^£  (K^f^h0'^ii4rlMi|k%A#A™tise  done  to  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  Shoshone  foWst  w  ThP'^ioiniDurifr  of  "Tiiiy  Z2.*  1923,  was  commenced  la 

the  base  and  placing  new  concrete,  ^l^w,  log  bridges^ were  built  at  ClocWolrgf  *kflfl 
Canyon  Creeks  and  a  24-footTW«5Wf^'^  ril«KPwwJF%Wlt  over  Gunbarrpl  Creek.     To 

:  pwo  Jo'  hi  *^ ' 


*-rntini 


rhief  Tjindgrape  Engineer  D.   R    Hull  j.Msltftd  the  park  at  the  tlms,of  the  anpsrinr 

tendonts'   conference   and   again    in   early   June,    1924.      He  fixed   the   locations  of  new 
Sffimil^s^  to  be  erected  during  the  nxsmtiKn  approved  the  location  of  the  new  ^^Aephone 

tno  Lewis  Lake  permanent  camp,  and  gave  advice  on  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 

■mffOrs  affecting  in.  one.  woinsrlaniiMiiierwtllo':  ptsadi  diiad«eapSM  xon^tuh^Q tGii  ^  iqa 

Wk  aV4       •i'»njri5n;^«x  boa  ,n.«j:i6]»cnq  ,XK>:Jfni«ummt>7.  i #£tl  ^  aool 

W»C  ...< ^AiiiTiawH^stEtauariiiuaalQ  Iti  noiJainatoo:* 

d^paxtinent.  In  charge.  i)f  .Master  Blumbex .William. 3Kigglna,.cooperi|ted  dokHi^  wltii 
ineerlng  department  In  construction   work,  and  w 
TTnrFed"STafe8rubITc  TToaTfB~KprvIce~oTllcer8  on  cfufy  nere.' 


the  englneerjj 


coonemted  doklUf  ^ 
sted  constantly  oy 


the 


fttoChT  »«W  .tile  .for  layndry.    _ . .^.  .^ .,._,.  ^ _ ^-  _^ -B»bv^«}o<D   bos  «»li<«umo)Bi. 

j^^9»W9^^::  Cqmpleite^lnstiDIanpn  m  .guaL i^Ilgla^X-gaafi .^toama>,V>fijMUa|»^  rtBrtg 
Wftwtf*  30   wpo3   tabloJi  anC.kSfieSy.  l£m-2A®L-t<L^-.^l!^^ 

»^1»lti|B     SoDt^Jank  under  cjjjisjru^^  wmcJjfi 

RSlrtf  »lnst^(gd  8  mishloirets.  2  iK^^sh  iMLfiJns^l  prinar  2i  ,^QQ4  tab^ea ^mdtAa^AM 
r^{t\  gftn  fPPf  4-lncn7 Too  feet  5 -IncB,  "and  1.500  feet  T%^lnch  water  pIpeTthe  latter  to 
WPJIteltftfc.    iaJcT 
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Mmne  onjpfuc^xcarinr  wkistomkiBwaiJm 


Wl 


'tailed  da 


2br«nliOfli.  .Oae?  TOM 

^     „^  , -,        :W   .•Jft.TJtiBO  .£C    .'-^i^cuY  :«£!    i-^^iO  d>i»..I8   •  fewollol 
InstalFed  dam  with  12,000  Mm9nSKJ9f  .Wfi^T^Wf  .♦<*p.,!L*nj  hncra  .fS!>nBi! 

bumb  m  the  spring,  with  great  improvements  in  tb»:jnwvsil0»i 

■*  .•l^  places  exceB%vllpR:1L'%lJM»nir'}8ap!>  e«w  smofi  ^o  J?'>!  bsibnod  mo  ITcjsbdoiIj  «.aO 

(8)  Garbage  ana  refuse  dwpoeal. — All  dump  grounds  being  cleaned  up.  tins  and  glass 
buried,  garbage  not  eaten  by  beaquiMifM,  Mul'iLDtBV,  truck,  and  wood  burned  in  the 
tntomobUe  camps. 

(4)  ir<«relton60K«.— Special  investigations  MOtf  vmrlf  mivft»t^i^^tnMmti7f^i1ittte.r 
Basin,  I^ke,  Canyon,  and  Mammoth.  Operated  5  septic  tanks  and  chlonnators.  Opera- 
tion of  2  swimming  pools  jnoiS'vteni.  to  esurJTAm  di.aTT*Y 


to^PJ 


\'*'S  .'•111   51  Iv   \o  •a<'>t3nvn»%cI0 
iifl'l   "id   9b&m    u't'^d   91B.A   ,.oj^ 
inger  8.  jT. .  fMi^hrlnp  MV^^pPS 


lIM^a   9TA  baa   n99ffai   bos   vs^wiiS    .1   jQT^silsioTs 
the  leadership  of  Chief 
;3WMllC*d<0f^Eh«'«llte»«y ^ ^ 

MMaffii47uU   .i»'j;:nsf  ^s.clw    l/iqijoliq  t»d]    no  fftwci^  9)i£'so' 
|itaine^<fllr<rasi^tilliGiftiNVr9J<^  riMaw  .icy  :^nlb«»!»ftq  f»ni  lo  et'u  *>a?  d4^'>7.^  jon 

vtMd-iftnwia^  fdAs^^f^m^  «iw><xnMieiv»i^  tif^iMl»tt^li^ 

IIMI4lli«oil0itoll&1pil%^tmi  fmt.  bWwVP^IiilM  iH^llgBtmiQ 

•     imt^w 
rtji*ne 

W^difaiHtedtinyyfen»^^x1lwp&ialife. ?n?7Db    *.?"scni*i    i>i/5ftH— u'»«»n    wjvsnwo 
3s#fti^MmMMMt  M%%ar(4«il»Mf.cIai^  l^v ttt^i^at««ito4v^<T6talilL  _^^ 

ezclufdve  of  game  trails  used  on  natrol ;  the  new  trail  construction  during  the  year  #ii 
WdHM  i&dnMT eMM«trM  sytleflMlMi  l»m  cUMfm  Of  •f}ni«MlaifitoM«fred.'<^^^tiiew 
fMl#'^l^.qM«CMtf  iliiffJlW«ollo«n<»aMtftftU9tbO^ 

T^f^t'qWe^Wt  tb«fiYlllMrte«W«qi»^r"ififc 


lidm»MJ«nOWA  li<MlMt|llltM^^M«iBW^]M>ifiPf  raU?<«MMT«itt|| 
iprlate  dedication  ceremony  in  honor  of  the  builders  of  the  trail — ^Eagle  gaWM 
'  {M^flt»hfllMnJ«n«tlb,ItidtMik$.  a¥fm^  tnmjifiWVk  lii^ef-%«1liio>(ud 


>"jsaSSaS?3^I^ .-  -  T. .-  - 

Tj»j<<7  9fiT     .is*^  1X90  noi  Dolcqtoltn^  «!  «n'«dmDn  iKift  a!  ^*r.«*T'jn>  rArjautRdce 


;  itTwflii 


XlsmSTlxd    'TIB     199h\  Ilfti-Vllrf ?^ 

si»w  -s^^t  »»f«n  l»dt^ij?Smub|  F>'imlif»i  Iuti 


b<)ltmH 


avii_anw?w{.haj[_Ddi  A<l  :Bfi^  Ti^n^ 

iftMHliiipinibd JHb|  e«tfl  fntaifitlrjiwiirtiU. ilAhMpWlyifll  SUiI5ia<M0<  k^^DOMOO 

Number  of  eggs  collected  in  park,  hatched  and  relumed  Ia>tiarto48<n  fAAj  al 


isb^p    ilidj    oJ    bfitiir»   9ijj 


.lAriJ     2(1  Aq    9liJ 


snoljrw 


•J^. 


dT 


jtysB   •c(<»<iai   91  a    br.A   n^dmofl   ot   as 
q«v<l  s-'l    ni   T   bofe    diommaU    *a    I- 
iIlBTnabiaoa  saw  iliommsl^  as  jin 
i^trl'ff  t«JiI  n«HMi  ▼IIaair>r.  9i9w  I- IT 
OMploriiBAiedc 

Number  of  epgs  collected  in  park,  hatched  and  relumed  Ia>tiarlsi489i  fAAj  nk  199b  <^lL'iia  00^  f  o7 
IfltfiiflS  Q«dt)lAMd  atf •fa5<i«gs:«3&v.4»ar..79JiiIw.. J«jiq..9iLl-krJWBb 8i6« («tt,  7SifK}Q»rl T4«,il^C00 
)8fJ  »b^9if  il9  9i!J  no  h'\d  Jon  '»i9w  Mjnoor:'  lltrM  .swfio'JB')  xI'AnaunD  arw  008^9^ 
bnoKsa  sia  fl<iAiM«Hltttl>#^  f4i9iMi«QtfH9  bi-kd  9dl  ni  E^BBv.T^al  U\laHlh(ian  j»d  .3»aiiqR 
$i«lf»*  won  ^f»i9d  nosiSal^  A  clfsIIaO  9rfi  untbDloai  ,bi90  OT9dJion  9rfJ  UkAi  -v*!'*^  '.W 

Black  spotted  trout  collected  in  park 1    7,373,800     lSI»f|^OMr»  >  afi,  d4MQP 

BiBek|qHiii^d!«>u|ii)eciJ8H«jrr«»  lli#nlMMffitailth#lih^9-4M»MMik}  l|4W,fl«lli  -4I*-^4ut»«^.4rM4H... 
?9dJ  *R  .n-****  Tlnofflfso!)  5»onr  9i=»w  aowoTd  !^nr  fei***:!*}  '»qj  j  ^iJiq^''t  ^  i^Wi   viuv.imipli 
lo  i^atnua    luaw    9rfi    n/trft    9jaK       j^'P'?    bf»i'»T«it    "ti\n^r9Sff^in^f^'fMk]'iii^^h^ 
|MUrnbrcoJfc4MUVf1»«e4i5fP«^^^  f.iWLjaK  ..-ww^^l'ii 

Mtf)ow.VJN»f>  iWiave^fipin^Mfiftta^  S^^ihl^^  -vl^w^jv--- 

t<>»LT8rei»fci'oiHil<»r^^ig#>.^(W|Mg>S^^  ih^ 

"•^    Up?  ^^il^'^*  Lflivant    vrninra    ^r*}    5fi*»iTp*^l    Jon    •''•»»    vitfT — .JPil  -5_''" — rr 


,    .  Buffalo  Ranch  Operation's 
7fia':r5iniKi   on    ri   -♦I'-rfT — *Tts 


Mtttri^    Um«^    vmI^o    V 


ft*n9rn*»t}rfp^i 


M(r.VdmwI«h&iP^  itfa9^«»«il  M^ijmdafftr  add^t^dilir^ 
niMy'^    llfWiWe^  30^iftmil^'c«r«f^'«MbHWnfbn«; 


ffciiiciimirSio 

_- Jiaaii«frbiiiiai«ir 

taved.     Winter  kills  consisted  of  one  only,  a  cow. 
•|iehn»n«|.te'^^Mfir  ^5«r»2l' 


There  were  50  t(/M*-\)rrmf  di 
'*«  'td   ilfw  unr^BiqJ?       inn    trT'V>S"'»n'> 
,)l9T9ao^  qmsO  iDods  Rtpfl^o^  ol  trfaiio^  :toi9d  at  9lt99»1  itRd  ift  p«\l2»oCI  s'^r 
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200 ;  total,  410  tons.  An  accurate  statement  of  this  year's  tonnage  can  not  be  bad  to 
date  on  account  of  much  of  ft  being  recently  stacked,  hut  the  approximate  tonnage  !«  u 
follows:  Slough  Creek.  136;  Yanceys.  52:  Qardlner,  64;  total,  252;  including  Bnflklo 
Ranch,  grand  total,  1024,  hay  crop.  652  tons. 

Further  hay  ranch  activities  consist  of  the  following:  Slough  Creek.  25  acres  plowed, 

?ut  under   irrigation,   and   seeded   to  oats ;   harvested,   replowed.   and   seeded   to  gran, 
anceys.  50  acres  plowed,  put  under  Irrigation,  and  seeded  to  oats ;  barrested,  replowed. 
and  seeded  to  grasa. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  feet  of  flume  was  constructed  at  Tanceys. 

Pbrdatoby  Animals 

During  the  year  226  coyotes  were  killed. 

Natural  Features  of  the  Park 

Obseryatlons  of  wild  life,  geysern.  and  hot  spring  activities,  forests,  flowers,  birds, 
etc.,  have  been  made  by  Park  Naturalist  R  J.  Skwyer  and  rangers  and  are  brl«4r 
reported  as  follows : 

Oame  conditions. — Game  conditions  have  been  excellent  throughout  the  year.  Hie 
drought  conditions  of  May  and  June  (the  driest  of  record)  retarded  materially  tbe 
forage  growth  on  the  principal  winter  ranges,  but  unusually  heavy  rainfall  throu^ioiit 
the  month  of  July  givCH  ronsonable  assurance  of  adequate  forage  for  the  approacblnfE 
winter  season.  The  losses  last  winter  were  unusually  moderate  and  on  the  whole  dM 
not  exceed  the  loss  of  the  preceding  year,  which  was  placed  at  2  per  cent. 

Buffalo,  tame  herd. — ^Twelve  buffalo  bulls  of  fine  proportions  were  kept  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  for  show  purposes  throughout  the  summer  season.  Other  remarks  in  coa- 
nection  with  the  tame  herd  will  be  noted  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Buffalo 
Ranch. 

Buffalo,  wild  herd. — Beports  during  the  past  year  do  not  indicate  any  material  is- 
creaso  In  tlie  wild  buffalo  herd.  However,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  total 
count  of  the  preceding  year  (76)  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  herd  total  at  this  tine. 

Mountain  sheep. — Ranger  reports  during  the  paat  winter  show  an  actual  count 
of  217.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  park  is  not  less  than 
COO. 

Antelope^ — Antelope  have  done  well.  The  losses  for  the  season  were  5  and  the 
total  of  the  herd  less  the  losses  is  320,  which  shows  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
total  of  253  reT>orted  for  the  preceding  year.  All  reports  indicate  a  normaJ  Increaae 
this  season.  The  antelope  range  was  patroled  by  two  rangers  thron^ont  the  winter 
season. 

Moose. — Actual  counts  last  season  totaled  121  and  they  were  reported  from  all 
sections  of  the  park.  The  estimated  total  for  the  park  is  885.  information  hsi 
been  received  that  the  permits  will  not  be  issued  to  kill  moose  in  Wyoming  this  fall 
so  a  substantial  increase  in  their  numbers  Is  anticipated  for  next  year.  The  total  for 
the  park  must  now  be  close  to  450. 

Deer. — White-tail  deer  are  extremely  limited  as  to  numbers  and  are  rarely  sees. 
The  total  reported  during  the  past  year  was  R — 1  at  Mammoth  and  7  in  the  D^ 
Creek  country  east  of  the  Yellowstone  Biver.  The  one  at  Mammoth  was  accidentally 
nilled.  Mule  deer  are  increasing  throughout  the  park  :  314  were  actually  seen  last  wintw. 
This  is  probably  less  than  one-fifth  the  mule  deer  in  the  park.  There  must  be  from  1.500 
to  1.800  mule  deer  in  this  reservation. 

Blk. — The  oik  losses  during  the  jpast  winter  were  very  moderate  and  the  calriair 
season  was  unusually  favorable.  Full  counts  were  not  had  on  the  elk  herds  last 
spring,  but  substantial  increases  in  the  herd  totals  of  the  preceding  season  are  assured 
\vo  believe  that  the  northern  herd,  including  the  Gallatin  &  Madison  herds,  now  totals 
about  20,000  head. 

BUuik'  hears. — It  was  not  unusual  to  see  as  many  as  25  bears  on  the  usual  and 
customary  tour  of  the  park ;  the  blacks  and  browns  were  most  commonly  seen,  as  tber 
particularly  frequented  the  main  traveled  ways.  More  than  the  usual  number  of 
culw  were  observed.    We  believe  there  are  close  to  200  black  bear  In  the  perk. 

Qrizzly  Jhears. — ^Thls  animal  was  seen  in  greater  numbers  than  last  year.  They 
were  commonly  seen  at  the  feeding  grounds  at  Canyon  and  as  many  as  17  we» 
counted  at  one  time.  They  do  not  frequent  the  mainly  traveled  ways  and  art 
seldom  seen  before  sundown.  Grissly  cubs  were  observed  in  more  than  the  usual 
numbors  during  the  past  seaton.    There  must  be  at  least  60  in  the  nfirk. 

Beaver  are  increasing  in  all  actions  of  the  park  that  are  suited  to  their  special 
requirements. 

Rahhits  and  other  smail  animals. — ^There  is  no  particularly  noticeable  increase  In 
the  smnll  animals  inhabitini?  the  park  excepting,  perhaps,  the  ground  squirrel  (gopher), 
which  has  come  to  be  a  nuisance  in  some  localities.  All  small  animaln  ar**  plentifol 
and    were   commonly   observed    with    interest   by   park   visitors  throughout   the   season. 

Birds. — The  bird  life  of  the  park  is.  in  genersl.  about  the  s^me  as  In  the  part 
year.  The  interest  in  bird  life  has  been  much  stimulated  and  ndded  to  by  the  new 
collection  of  eggs  and  nests  of  local  snecies,  a  small  collection  of  bird  skins  and  severtl 
water  color  drawings  of  park  birds.     The  drawings  Illustrate  23  species. 

Trees. — There  has  been  very  consldorable  damage  to  the  forests  by  certain  defoHstiaf 
insects  and  the  Douglas  flr  bark  beetle.  The  heaviest  damage  by  the  defoliators  la  ia 
the  West  Yellowstone  region  where  hundreds  of  acres  of  lodgepole  pine  have  been 
destroyed  and  a  much  Inrger  area  seriously  affected.  Spraying  ooeratioos  have  ben) 
carried  on  for  several  miles  alone:  the  West  Yellowstone  rood,  nnder  direction  of  Dr. 
F.  C.  rraighead.  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Evenden,  entomologists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agiltulture. 

The  sprii/***  bndworm  defolistor  continued  s'^tlvp  in  the  HellrAarine  region  and  «« 
Crescent  Hill.  Spraying  will  be  necessary  next  year  to  keep  this  defoliator  from  d^ 
strovini?  trees  ai«nir  *he  Omnd  I/oop  Road  above •  Camp  Boosrvolt. 

The  Douglas  fir  bark  beetle  is  being  fought  in  forests  about  Camp  Boosevelt. 

Flowers. — ^The  wild  flowers,  remarkably  varied  and  abundant,  occur  in  undiminished 
numbers  in  all  their  established  habitats.  They  remain  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  park. 
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Gby»bh8  and  Hot  Bprivgb 

Mammoth  Hot  Sprino^. — Angel  tevrncp.  formerly  active,  is  nearly  dry.  The  activity 
of  Japiter  terrace  seems  to  have  shifted  toward  the  west.  The  Butterfly,  sometimes 
called  the  Canary,  an  old  terrace,  has  renewed  its  activity  and  is  increasing  in  size 
and  attractiveness.  Cleopatra  terrace  is  drying.  Hymen  terrace  is  spreading  north- 
ward.   There  is  new  activity  on  Highland  terrace. 

A'orrit  Oeyser  Baain. — In  genernl  about  ns  usuhI.  Constant  Geyser,  which  suddenly 
stopped  erupting  in  1923.  occasionally  resumed  activity. 

Loioer  Oeyser  Basin. — Conditions  substantially  as  usual. 

Upper  Geyser  Basin. — Old  Faithful  has  played  at  intervals  averaging  about  62  or  63 
minutes,  but  varying  considerably.  Rrstloss  (;ey8er  was  active  this  season,  and  the 
Bee  Hive  played  after  the  Glantt^ss  as  usual.  There  wwe  two  eruptions  of  the  GiantesS. 
Tlie  Oblong  was  more  active  this  year  than  usual.  Total  activity  in  the  basin  appar^ 
ently  about  average. 

West  Thumb. — There  are  one  or  two  now  Rpr1ni;s  near  the  Lake  Shore  Geyser.  The 
Fishing  Cone  1r  accessible  by  land  connection,  no  board  or  other  bridge  being  needed 
to  reach  it,  owing  to  low  water. 

Information'  l>Er.\RrMENT 

Thirty  thousand  six  Jtnndrer'  "^nd  setentv-soven  people  visited  the  Information  office 
at  headquarters  during  the  season:  2,870  in  June;  13,344  in  July;  12.528  in  August; 
and  l.Oae  in  Septemb*»r.  CoTnimre  the  total  of  30,677  with  33,822  visitors  to  the  in- 
formation office  in  lO'JS  and  30.289  in  1922.  During  the  season  at  the  informatian 
office  and  at  the  rang«  r  stations  in  the  park  83,560  free  publications  regarding  the  park 
were  distributed  and  5.501  Government  publications,  including  874  portfolios  were  sold. 
Compare  this  total  sale  witb  6.702  publications,  including  1,081  portfolios  disposed  of 
last  year.     In  addition  1,041  books  of  other  publishers  were  sold. 

Lecture  servior. — Th<*  lecture  .^on^ico  r.t  Mammoth  was  performed  by  Park  Ranger 
W.  J.  Cribbs,  who  delivered  3  lectures  each  evening  before  audiences  totaling  approxi- 
mately 68,000.  Lectures  were  similarly  conducted  at  Old  Faithful  and  were  attended  by 
approximately  36,000  persons. 

Guide  service. — ^Two  iruides  wore  iraintained  rt  Mammath  and  two  at  Old  Faithful, 
each  man  cooductlng  two  parties  a  dtiy  ovor  the  formations.  Eleven  thousand  and  eight 
visitors  were  guided  ovjt  the  formation  at  Mamtcoth  Hot  Springs  and  27,701  over  the 
formations  at  the  Upper' Geyser  Basin,  making  a  total  of  38.709.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Conard, 
park  ranger,  performed  th«»  dutl'"<  of  ivituro  t'ulde  la  the  Tower  Falls  district  and  a  total 
of  1.883  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  nature-guide  services  daring  the  course  of  the 
season. 

Electrical  Department 

Electric  sftstrm. — The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  the  power  plant 
and  dl8po5dtion  of  current  as  comnared  with  similar  data  for  the  fiscal  year  1923. 
The  peak  load  for  the  year  was  124  kilowatts  as  compared  with  124  kilowatts  last  year. 


Total  production  in  kilowatt  hours 325,014 

Sold  to  park  utilities 42,191.91 

Consumed  for  street  lighting 17,824 

Balance,  (x>nsumed  by  Government  buildings,  for  power  and  lighting,  lost  on  i 

lines,  etc ;  238,(B6i09 


1922-2S 


1923-24 


451,022 
85,708 
23,786 

332,729 


TeiepJume  system. — New  line  Mammoth  to  Norris,  20  miles.     Twenty-flve-foot  cedar 
poles  used,  each  pole  with  two  8-pin  cross-arms ;  10  wires  to  be  strung  for  the  present. 


for  hotel  company  and  6  for  Park  Service ;  the  line  being  constructed  jointly  by  hotel 
company  and  Park  Service  and  is  located  as  much  as  possible  out  of  view  of  the  road, 
in  a  swath  cut  through  the  timber  parallel  to  and  80  feet  from  the  road.     The  two 


present  unsightly  lines  will  be  removed.  Line  being  constmeted  as  a  matter  of  heavy 
innintenance  and  replacement,  and  will  be  continued  next  year  to  Yellowstone  Lake,  and 
following  year  to  Old  Flalthful.  One  additional  wire  ifi  being  strung  on  poles  between 
Old  Faithfal  and  West  Tellowstone,  and  beginning  at  the  7-mlle  post  from  Norris 
towards  Madison  Junction  to  the  Firehole  River,  thereby  changing  the  line  from  a 
grounded  circuit  to  a  metallic  circuit. 

Telbgbaph  and  Tblbphonb  Statisticb 

Teleiframs 


Government  sent 

Oovsmment  received. 

Commsrdal  sent 

ComnMrdal  received.. 


1923-24 


1,044 

678 

1,092  1 

914  I 


1,196 

744 

1,663 

1,140 


Total  calls  on  Government  switchboard 83,197 


86*800 
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sBPcms  (»R4HBaeMftTav  snTma[ikn»PXS«>  amonm 


:« 


O 


7)Mtr»ttift^»r  iwfntftimti  4u«italtt«rittifl|iiKlnM'^niteit««i4ii«  itat^^ 
ienilMioi6tiinlH«H«9  i»(aimMlPi»fMiirfll«Mfldfail|Ato9n^2leW.  ^t^artfttMB-mliir' 

wtaDi|>fldMM?a«d  «fl»oif«utf  iaMixttto«Mi«ibr«lp«IMP^f  Aa«r«l«ii5liiiltfa(MX4 

boxes  were  painted,  glass  lettered,  and ^<liiy-rtm4rt«^rt|if H|iMgt»j^ !»ia tfi»gd»»ontt<l  ddMlff 


.mmnitMJt^tfiw^i 


MKtAJihno'^ — .mM»1\  -r^m-^x^  -^vsroa 


m^mtrpmmpf,  aAd : 'mn^rr-  0B9(MM»r nvplftreil •  xtiKA *•  ■ 
fp!m&l  UadMs^t gfiidtas;^  dtl^s/*  donp  "VRsgoBSj^  e«fl<9idO|««l 
other   road   and   lire   toolfl.      Betweei^:«eTi«i^«OT  4SM 


tb  lo  28  inoMS  )|at;:f.ii'TS  BlBnslai  Is  ho^ftlQ  nr.ff  Irtdtls*?  M«» — .nivna  n^t^lD  imO 
■^frrhbfeciwilMT  f^dpAwHtmt  waMAnUJan9  4»''ttmA9  aiMtS  tiiiite«iob«Mci  v  Btirfm.afi0MB 

aRHSildBlflllliBD  taf|ia«{ ^ ^'     -^^ ' ' ^— " — ^  -*°-"^ 

«*iVqfAdfifeqHlpiidnit!ll]  . 

to   snovels,  picks,    and   sundry    _    _  _    . 

f>i»*iwTcjiii^tnt:>taildt'>tf«paiitt  iliA«niidinfmtt)iiMie  t>odt(^8'  fnf  fMrtrtliiir  tfcinM'  ahIMS 
in  building  6  additional  sprinklers  which  were  mototM«<f<  MM  tlirtfli  )^ofl'><aM9 
waRons.  erected  Are  siren,  and  alarm  boxes,  and  built  a  number  of  earth  toilet  build- 
ings, etc.  T/. :: :. *: :i/  ;j  :    '     :    :i.:  >t/l 

A  mnxinnim  of  7  and  a. minimum  of  5  men  were  employed  In  the  shops.  ^ 

*.'tmrt    "^',■''\r^'''^>.*l    '»ff'»   r>^1i*;l7   «»!q«>'*ri    hot  v  vi^'  •»    '»•  -    '.'.n'."       rl^    '.nr.v^i.v'*    T'^?aT 
iJKOUDA   al  f^ir  LI   :vlol  fllI«*M<Tt^llllib  lAci^iilbil'Mmqi  '♦dJ  vahub  ai^nsr'pbs'jfi  ;i 
-n!   «»rti   oJ   »att:.'t/   L*i:<'..P.F.  dilw   "TOOK   ^o    U  '    :     ..:•     •'..   ,'•'•       •    *fn-.*T»*J      i    .",f.O.I   J,ct 
f<tPtimv^Hk  .{m^ctK>rfiOf iflle  yNwIH*! H^  ptft<l!^r  «r  0r»hittK>fti&«oll  d/2av  ton* 4>f «MifM^ 

r t.„..  r._   ^^1^^  ♦^tn-flWlr  |i^rtll%W''t»  lJI«Wrt«-*°.?»* 

,     ^,#le4'^f«utfhi'fly'Jfif#r!?dtt9y^ 

dilHiWe'lif  .tHe^Vit^  , 

?'WAllbili3itil'1«-thig  tftTWbcM4^  ;-'•' 

•Cc«  b^bo  <»)}«'  «>7^w  bail  iRdTrriDIO* «  BS"rSoo?  viJiIrSi!  *»i«-w  «•«!  ff^SIi^W,*'  ft  ibitc 
.Co.— Kivmmotti :  .Completion  coMffaHtc^^^noM^lltaMMif 

h^rt^e  '"'^     •  M*»)n  •""  b'kfina?7^TTS?aVi  jrisq 

>-WW-«(^  \l^tPlkW'*fWate'%WMM|?*>Wc*«;M*v 

eluding  large  dining  room  with  spacious  veranda  overlooking  Old  Faithful  Geyser.^ftW 
prn   kitchen,   large  commissary,  LQ/llKCMtJjUl  PlftPii.  flLPA  Ice-making  machinery,  butcher 

)Arffd&M'*?P  iRWt*^  'or    girls.      BrectPd   new 


mum  of  15  men  were  eneltfe 


?cHfBrj?<"cft»l^h 


shops,    pantry    coolers,    etc.,    com 


boiler  house   and   installed   SO-horsepowcr   boiler.   62-horser»dwer   engine  and    5-kilowatt 

Idwii -WiirlipfeswaillihertMftr^  flfws6w( 

.  7PaI  Miu'wolia  l-Sl  dJtw  bsiaqoioo  sn  stJawoIl^l  >£<  »» 


_  _        ►rRepo\^    .         __  „ 


and  25  afSM^  ir^«otr><»d^ 


Ifinil^festiaillihctf'tftr^firwtnKCiott  ^mcnuy  Vo  'ttmi^mficUim 
EMiaqoioo  sn  stJawoIl^l  >£t  *»■»  is  ••<  *rft  lol  baol  tii*q  ^T 
Lake  Camp :  Additions  to  side  and  rear  of  kitchen  ;  large  loading  platfbnn  bnjlt;  2 
iktw   nur»L-toliet  buildings  cwBstrui'ten ,   2i  '2-rooHi " and  ■*«  i*rootii'  lodges  nini^t'  ewetPS' 
nawotoildln|2^|C<^  housing  of  camp  tools  and  excess  equipment;  flre  protection  estab- 

<^««yon  Camp ;  Kxten^lon  to  curio  shop ;  building  erected  for  housing  tools,  .etc :  1 
jildings  erected;  2  new  dormitories  erected  for  empjpyees;  80  new  ^ 
'^l-Toom-lodges<N>n«ti'acted;  sewerage  m^mv^^imfl^W^^^ 
Sftbower -house- t)nllt. .waiii'SSaJ^SMS 

IWenrole  fmprevMnent-t(y-old--h)dges  accorapHshed.     ^'*  '*-'* 

--Cody  -Road-XiOdg»;  Brectsd  n«w  juslUx.  building,  honsing  lobby,  vftrandaa,  dining -Eoohu 
kitchen,   employees*   dining  room,   bakery,   pantrv.   storehouse,   flush   toilet   rooms.     Fit* 


Lake:  Completed    new   wing   of   hotel:    kitchen    .    

stnllod :  capacity  of  dIniu&jrAoiii4pcEflM«^«^'1»f'!n!PP^iW«Al|}>>M<Vof  huilding  replastered, 
rekalsomlned  and  rewireJPlfWTftBbf^l^mfTfm. ^ ^taitr Wft*' ftaprovements  have  been 
made,  inclnilng  installation  of  new  la^AXttUMU'fadiation  in  dining  room,  new  80-kllo- 
watt  electric  generator,  two  100-horsepo^rr*ners.  electrical  equipment,  flre  escapes 
and    other -flr^  equipment-,   ete.      Two  story    girtt»*    dormitory,    conBlstlng   of   57    roomSr 

•¥'afS?Wr>n  :^%ffi5Vfilled  285  lavatories,  necessitating  replastering,  painting,  and  kalsomln- 
Iny.  new  elertrlral  kitchen  equipment,  flre-flghting  and  other  mlaceHaneoua  eqniianent 
Sanitation  Improvements  made. 

wyjllo W6tmd  park-  TKa$isportati4m-  •  Co. — Pur-ohasod  tb<v .  following,  jiew .  Hm|lnii1ff<f' 
M^passenrfW  Whlto .  .Imiamb-^  -  *  •  -Whtt*  -  touring  ear*  r  -2 .  -2-ton  -  .White  UtiWIW  |ir«utl<«C 
Willie  tniWP  *Ith  ^lasoU^e.  tfvnk- }  •  7-  -*V>»d  tpucks  ^  1  -  Ford  ro»dst4«r ;  -  SO-  n#i»nwfcirtHil>g 
MCnew  st^^edometer».-OverbAul«*d. entire  flc«^t  of-350■■ear«^-  N«w -pepstPHlnm ^aMMMtO 
■iig  huuHg  fur  KHB  and  oil  completed  at  Tower  Ealls^^  Additions  to  bunk,  houses  and 
MM^house^i  M  Mammoth-.  -  A¥est  -Yellowstone.  <^Bd^ms!!m7'^'  WMW  iliPtfilPOdrfUliWlPlBaBi- 
lOQth  machine  ^bop  and  cmmge.Bituaied  near  Gardiner.  NumerouB  miBcellfiineoKaJffi: 
provements  made. 
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^ , mr  4ft«|laBaftnardiLleir\tffla«|,  MODD)e|fiMAOl9fed«C 

^l%&mt^TffitH^ki.^wm  SZ  i^fr^^r^UosiplMlfa^lialaBSrTSvitimS- 

ttfiU;sP<)trtato  mM^.p^mwQi  ^^^iiiM^MitM^  tenuMffft- 

painted. 

Hettry  P.  Brothera. — Thirty-foot  reii^^orcRdi  SMiu'retc  extension  to  Bwlmming  pool  5% 
to  8  feet  deep,  142  feet  long,  and  concrete  dressing  room  and  observation  platform  with 
•t^OMM  w}MMtd!fMt'&loolic9«'UriiSfa0l[S/24afoeXi^  6#i fMtiioltMlgliiiBl  «liiiiliiitefl«ooi 

Qeorge  WMtiaker,  merchant. — Two  sleeping  rooms  and  bathroom  added  .aMu^njot 
store  building;  new  gas  puniiiM  <'UiA •laohu^  U^IJ^'i^./^OO  gallons)  installed  at  Canyon 
and   Mammoth ;   new   garage   crrpred   at    Mammotn   on    site   of  old   garage ;   new   frame 

'    ■'  ^^'&m^^^yWfkL'^^''^M^9^'Jm^^ 

my^  ■  ^'^  v^'L 


Park  curio  shop. — On  Mammoth  Hot  Spring  terraces  esTaMlsned  a  soif  dnnk  oodtn 
and  an  experimental  delicg  toflfil  Iftn  PA4'I  gtl^ftil^HMP^  #¥A9Cf amp* 

contract  oSviring  fne  operatiwi  or  a  curio  shop  ana  delicatessen  sthnd  was  granted  to 
Pryor  &  Trischman  extending  over  fcJMnMrfl'  il^i^^an  from  January  1,  1924.  A  new 
contract  was  also  granted  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Brothers  to  operate  a  bathhouse  at  Upper  Geyser 
Basin,  extending  over  u^B9^QAf>iMtgfi¥^ni4^9m  ^iWMRlAol^iAi  nHitlti  k  9tow  »79dT 

DEPARTMBNT    OF    Jb^fflit-alrfWMl    ^^13i0ri<ilMniI8SIONBB'S     COUBT 


•^^K  »jPo  OCS  ba«  liiiv? 
Mr.  C7  T.  Hansen, 


oilaotiliua 
fH»ojfiaoo  ^>lfoW    M  .1  m 
fiv?  >>«iqy<l  571:  oj  fr»ba'>llft  'iH       o.'rjfiui  Ui^a^a  a<  ^aasux^  .ol  ban 
_  post-office  Inspector  for  tnls  district,  visited  fne  9M^  l&VlBfll'W 

winter  and  made  plans  for  the  transfer  gUJOA  post  office  to  larger  quartet's  during  tbe 
busy  months  of  the  tourist  season.    ThlrnemiTi^e  will  take  effect  before  the  opening  of 

DBPAiiTMBNT"b*<»f«l'^1fiVTtettl*«  ^.*'  b^«l«taiain  «J1W  l.>od>4 
GeoloQical  Survetf. — Water  ResoSRH'lSaflW^^VSftlnued  its  observation  and  inspec- 

OenerdlLand  Office.-Ou  Jri/2iYlf%.n^4?'^fJra^h^'^'d1ci^^^^e*^ 
the  land  laws.  sjzoiTMr/riMw.xiH 

park  aT eyed  eggs,   and  0.398.000  as  fry^^lwfMkff %.r,4W.«€iS5w  il 

•ttr  iftrtHinihr^t^,  tod  t«ic«rtattl^flhtlrfBdl  fereiJm'  ^MatiWfcOntHdaflsqr^fi.  rfTjiWIee  in 
charge.        .»«n'niz^  ^''t  ut  Yli.fuiaao  baa  l^^iif^i  7,irr'y  lu   >TB<j(n>b4xif  «£   n^ffDJatl  M9«*n<i 
wdjo  baa  /i*<iil   .7>d.H<«»r    ^nPftP^^WWiW  (}*»jA«kRW¥WliWonii  ^'  ai^aul  ^o«n  tSilT  > 
**Vtt'«**'*'^    •  ti^d-v"  .1  T»iIio   bits  oi^Bai^   -kill   lol    .^o:/i*»*<  7/>aufi3    ^    l.  i<>lo^l^Qj^'«KiQ<ai 

Wediher   Bureau.— The   worts    oriThe    bureaft5ffijm;^CQ^6Mi^^W?a^  TOPH^tfrtaft 
Fletcher. 

Btfrecw  of  Entomology. — Detail eA  I^a  J5i>r^fi'''Ugto>lWW^  ^^'  ^-  ^-  ^venden,  entomolo- 
gists, to  continue  the  study  WTdreftf 'wlMmomf  ■f!PfTO\£ark,_and  extensive  spraying 
operations  were 
lag  the  summer 

B\ 


le  the  study  Tif  *TdrCTr  TOTroTfroinf  'm"Tlre*  park,  and  extensive  spraying 

sa«  of  Biologicai  Sun^ey  ati±JPflix9tafierviQe,=rCooi>ereited,  in  June,  in  a  special 
^udy  of  elk  range  conditions  in  ^OTffTFfttJfiCetfrW'^e  park.     MaJ.  B.   A.   Goldman   in 

.1J>^    ,^?^faw   >    *>flol£    baA^^Wim  lAiS^fMF^aiflplotfT    nt    ^^lall1ia    saw    AO*V^ 


bos 
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ordered  materialB;  surTeyed  lines  from  Canyon  Hotel  reserrolr  to  Cascade  Lake,  fron 
Iron  Creek  to  Old  Falthfal  Inn,  and  from  Transportation  Company  qnarters  to  Canron 
Hotel;  directed  mosquito  control  measures;  collected  and  shipped  water  samples:  io- 
spected  automobile  camps,  garbage,  and  refuse  dump,  swimming  pools,  etc.;  operated  5 
chlorinatorB  and  5  septic  tanks;  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfe,  acting  assistant  surgeon,  inspected 
sanitation  of  hotels,  camps,  etc.,  and  general  health  of  the  community. 

Prohibition  service. — The  Federal  prohibition  director  for  Montana  cooperated  spleo- 
dldly  in  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act,  detailing  special  and  secret  agents  to  West 
Yellowstone  aiul  Gardiner,  and  occasionally,  on  request,  sending  them  into  the  park. 

Publicity 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  public  utilities,  Lawrence  Martin,  formerly  head  of  the 
United  Press  Service  in  Washington,  I>  C,  was  secured  to  dlr^^ct  park  publicity,  and  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  experience  and  great  ability  obtained  for  the  park  most  grstifljr* 
Ing  results. 

Opsxing  or  THE  Park 

The  opening  c<^remonlo8  were  held  on  June  20  at  the  north  entrance  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Livingston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley  Citl- 
sens  Association.  President  L.  E.  Flint,  of  the  Livingston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pre- 
sided. Music  was  by  the  Gateway  City  Band.  The  speakers  wire  Hon.  T.  L.  Oddle. 
United  States  Senator  from  Nevada;  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  Governor  of  Montana:  and 
Cant.  John  R.  Quinn,  National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion.  Comnmnder  Quino 
delivered  the  principal  address,  pleading  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  parks  and 
the  general  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  and  then  swung  open  the  chain  that 
formally  opened  the  Yf'Uowstone  for  the  1924  season.  All  of  the  speakers  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  national  parks  as  Americanising  Influences  and  advocated  their  pro- 
tection and  wise  development. 

Death  or  bx-Pabk  S0PE&iNTB2n>BKT8 

During  the  year  four  ex-superintendents  of  Yellowstone  died — C\>1.  F.  A.  Boutdle; 
superintendent  1889-1891;  Brig.  G^n.  James  B.  Irwin,  superintendent  1897-1899;  Lieut 
Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  superintendent  1897  and  1907-8;  and  Col.  H.  C.  Benson.  1908-10. 

Vital  STATisncs 

There  were  4  births  and  10  deaths  in  the  park  during  the  year. 

Hospital  and  Medical  Sbbvicb 

During  the  winter  the  park  hospital,  closed  since  1918  when  evacuated  by  the  Amy, 
was  reconditioned  and  equipped  for  service.  It  was  leased  to  Dr.  G.  A.  Windsor,  sor- 
geon  of  Livingston,  Mont.,  who  was  also  made  supervising  surgeon  of  the  park.  Equip- 
ment was  furnished  by  Doctor  Windsor  in  part,  and  in  part  from  Govemraent  supplies. 
A  section  of  the  hospital  was  fully  equipped  for  contagious  cases.  Splendid  aurgleaJ  aacl 
hospital  service  was  rendered.     The  following  cases  were  cared  for :  1  insane :  6  sesiiet 


fever ;  4  diphtheria ;  15  major  accidents ;  50  medical ;  25  major  surglcals ;  and  15  i 
surgicals. 

Dr  J.  M.  Wolfe  continued  to  render  service  to  Government  employees  under  contract 
and  to  engage  in  general  practice.  He  attended  to  275  house  calls  and  850  oflioe  calls 
during  the  year. 

SCHOOL 

School  opened  September  4,  1923,  and  closed  May  13.  1924.  There  was  an  avenn 
enrollment  of  16  pupils^ — 11  girls  and  5  boys ;  teacher,  Mrs.  Jefesie  L.  Cnmmlngs.  Tm 
school  was  maintained  by  private  subscription. 

RELIGIOUS    SSBVICBS 

Services  were  held  in  the  chapel  at  least  twice  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times 
every  Sunday  during  the  tourist  season.  Congregational,  Baptist,  English  Lutheran, 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Catholic  services  were  conducted. 

RECOM  MSNnATIONS 

1.  That  the  park  be  extended  to  include  the  Teton  Mountains,  headwaters  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  other  country  naturally  belonging  to  the  park. 

2.  That  all  irrigation  and  other  projects  that  would  result  In  exploitation  of  the  park 
be  condemned  and  killed  as  they  are  proposed. 

3.  That  a  new  fish  hatchery  be  built  at  Lake  Yellowstone  and  fully  equipped.  Tbe 
present  hatchery  Is  inadequate  in  every  respect  and  unsightly  in  the  extreme. 

4.  That  more  funds  be  provided  for  upkeep  of  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  and  other 
improvenr.  nts ;  for  the  ranger  service;  for  the  buffalo  and  other  ranches;  for  general 
sanitation  ;  and  for  public  camp  grounds. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

W.  B.  Lkwis,  Superintendent,  Yosemlte,  Calif. 

Gbnbbad  Statbicsnt 

The  Yosemlte  National  Park,  when  created  by  the  act  of  October  1.  1890  (26  Stat^ 
650),  was  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Madera,  and  Mono  Counties,  Calif.,  and 
covered  an  area  of  about  1,512  square  miles,  being  36  miles  wide  by  about  40  miles 
long.  Under  the  act  approved  Feoruary  7,  1905,  542.88  square  mtles  were  exchwro 
ana  113.62  square  miles  were  added  to  the  park,  making  a  net  reduction  in  area  of 
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1^.26  square  miles,  so  that  tbe  area  after  ttae  passage  of  the  above  act  was  1,082.74 
Uure  miles,  the  park  being  situated  Id  Tuolumne,  Marlpoaa,  and  Madpra  Counties. 
f  «et  of  June   11.   1906,  there  were  added   to   the  park  the   Yosemite   Valley,   48.60 


ire  miles ;  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  4  square  miles ;  and  a  strip  lying  between 
»  latter  and  the  park  proper,  2.13  square  miles;  and  deducted  by  the  cbange  In  the 
hthwestem    boundary,    13.06   square   miles,    making   a   net   addition   to   the    area    of 


Park  Organ isation 

The  park  is  administered  by  the  superintendent,  who  supervises  and  controls  all 
vemniental  activities  in  the  park  except  the  post  oiBces  and  the  United  States 
■unlBsloner's  court.  He  also  supervises  the  activities  connected  with  the  operation 
j  tbe  various  public  utilities,  such  as  transportation,  hotels,  stores,  studios,  etc., 
Itrated  under  franchise  or  permit  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  He  is 
riated  in  this  work  of  administration,  supervision,  and  control  by  an  organization 
rtded  into  eight  departments,  each  with  its  supervisory  head,  as  follows :  Admlnis- 
itlve.  maintenance,  engineering,  protection,  electrical,  mechanical,  forests  and  timber, 
bcational. 

Park  headquarters  is  maintained  in  Tosemite  Village  in  Yosemite  Valley.     During  the 
V  months  approximately  200  employees  of  all  classes,  including  30  rangers,  are 
~   In  park  work.     This  force  diminishes  to  approximately  75  during  the  winter 


SS£ 


V^BATHBR  Conditions 


Jk1»ormal  weather  conditions  prevailed  practically  throughout  the  entire  year.  While 
ii«  were  occasional  fairly  substantial  rains  through  the  fall  months  of  1023,  winter 
ffdpltation  was  far  below  that  of  any  winter  season  in  the  park  of  which  we  have 
Bora.  No  snow  fell  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  until  January  1,  1024,  and 
waost  none  even  in  the  high  countrv  of  the  park. 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  March  the  park  was  visited  by  a  series  of  storms.     While 
—  atorms  brought  a  total  snowfall  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  in  excess  of  60  inches, 
.tunperaturMi  quickly  melted  the  snow   and  by  April   10  all  evidences  of  winter 
■sain   left    the  valley   and   other  portions   of  the   park   below   the   six   or   seven 
■and   foot  elevation.     From   that   date   on   throughout   the   season   of   1024   prac- 

. ly  no  rain  whatsocfver  fell  in  this  section  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  with  the  re.sult 

lat  water  conditions  became  acute  long  before  July  1.  Small  streams  and  springs 
lat  ordinarily  flow  throughout  the  year  were  entirely  dry  by  midsummer,  and  even 
Kb  streams  as  the  Tuolumne  River  and  the  Merced  River  had  dwindled  to  little  more 
laa  a  trickle  by  August  15. 

Park  Skhvtcb  Activitibs 

ne  activities  of  the  National  Park  Service  were  approximately  the  same  as  last  year. 

Administeativb  Dbpartmbnt 

;  Btad^fMrttrt  offiee. — ^The  ofllce  at  headquarters  was  operated  with  essentially  the 
IMC  personnel  as  during  the  preceding  year.  Approximately  11,439  pieces  of  mail  were 
leefved  and  25,100  dispatched. 

,  AppropriatUHis. — The  park  operated  under  an  appropriation  of  $205,000,  of  which 
125.000  was  devoted  to  general  administration,  operation,  and  maintenance  purpoMS 
Mi  $75,000  to   new  construction   work. 

Hevem,n«9. — ^Revenues  were  collected  during  the  year  ending  Jun^  30,  1024,  and 
I^KMited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as  follows: 

lemse  fees  and  rentals $20,667.61 

Mimobile  and  motorcycle  permits 103,  005. 00 

pscellaneoos 45,  300.  70 

Total ">  169, 158.21 

MB   remittance   fees 821.  90 

Net   total "~168,  831.  22 

Maintbnancs  Dbpartmrnt 

Thla  department.   In   addition   to   general  maintenance  of  grounds,  looked   after  the 

gtenance  of  138  miles  of  roads  in  the  park  and  13  miles  of  road  outside  of  the 
the  maintenance  of  which  was  authorized  from  park  funds.  It  also  handled  the 
■ary  maintenance  and  Improvement  work  of  approximately' 625  miles  of  trails  in 
I  cooditfon.  In  spite  of  longer  seasonal  use  than  they  are  ordinarily  put  to.  that  met  the 
Ivuinds  of  travel  fully  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Enqinsiring  and  Construction  Department 

As  heretofore,  this  department  has  had  charge  of  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  under 
Bhe  park  construction  appropriation  and  also  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  fences 
lad  the  maintenance  ana  operation  of  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Conttrudion  work. — A  dormitory  for  the  women  employees  of  the  service,  consisting 
sf  main  building  and  two  detached  cottages  for  sleeping  quarters,  was  constructed  at 
headquarters,  and  rangers*  quarters,  automobile  checking  kiosk,  and  public-comfort 
Ration  were  Installed  at  Bridal  Veil  Checking  Station  at  the  foot  of  the  Wawona  Grade, 
Vine  completely  equipped  comfort  stations  were  installed  in  the  public  camping  grounds, 
»ltb  the  necessary  connecting  sewer  lines  and  water  service. 

'  Does  not  include  434  Yosemite  Valley  Highway  Association  certificates  at  $5  each ; 
total.  12,170.  Does  not  include  $2  motorcycle  fee  lost  by  Banger  Morse  in  a  motorcycle 
aceideot.    Total  deduction  from  gross  revenues,  $2,172. 
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office,  stores,  and  studios  surrotindinfir  two  sides  of  an  approprinte  plaza. 

There  was  also  under  way  at  ttm  ndumt  ■iDtlaji<aiBon  additional  extensions  to  tlM 
sewer  system:  the  erection  of  incinerators  for  the  cremation  of  garbage  and  wa«te;^ 
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Telephone  and  teiegraph  report 


Local  telephone  calls. 

Long-distance  calls 

Ttiegrams  thnmgh  telephone  exchange. 
Telegrams  by  Morse  key 


1923 


1034 


347.332 

7,761 

7(Q 

18,762 


320.829 

7.600 

626 

17,878 


Total  meesages,  all  claaaes 374,607      358.028 
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Mechanical  Dbpabtubnt 

The  op<*n  winter  followed  by  the  early  natural  opening  of  the  mountain  roada  had 
one  compenbatiug  feature  in  that  it  materially  reduced  the  dliBcultiea  and  expense 
•f  malDtenance  and    repair   of   motor-driven    equipment    i^&neraJly    experienced    in    the 

ying  months  during  the  period  of  snow  removal  In  connection  with  the  openini? 
mountain  roads.  The  result  was  that  the  thirty-odd  motor  vehicles  in  use  in  the 
park  were  maintained  at  less  cost  and  in  better  condition  by  the  mechanical  depart- 
■wot  than  in  normal  years. 

Am  in  the  past,  this  department  assisted  the  maintenance  and  electrical  departments 
Id  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  all  road-building  and  electrical-driven  machinery. 

FoaaaTs  akb  Timbbk  Dbpabtmbnt 

As  in  previous  years,  this  department,  with  tho  park  forester  in  charge,  supervised 
Ihe  cutting  of  timber  in  the  park  and  the  work  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
dKo  in  connection  with  their  development  of  the  Hetch  Iletchy  water  supply. 

Yoftemit^  lAtmbrr  Company. — Dunng  the  period  from  July  1  to  OctoDer  22,  1928. 
the  Yosemlte  Lumber  Co.  opera tinir  in  townships  8  and  4  south,  ranges  20  and  21 
rast,  employed  an  average  of  851  men  at  their  loggiuf?  campfl  during  their  cutting 
season.  They  operated  9  donkey  engines  hauling  to  K  landins^s  and  4  Shay  locomotives 
to  move  their  log  cars.  They  cut  and  shipped  to  their  mill  25,208,814  feet  b.  m.  of 
logi»  on  4.({62  cars,  an  average  of  5,407  t^t  b.  m.  per  car.  They  cut  over  about  890 
acres  of  land  of  which  745  acres  are  In  the  Yosemlte  National  Park,  located  In  sec- 
tions 85,  township  8  south,  range  21  east,  and  1,  2,  11.  and  12,  township  4  souths 
tange  21  east,  and  145  acres  are  in  the  Blerra  National  Forest  located  in  sections  21, 
28.  and  88,  township  8  south,  range  20  east. 

(Htff  and  oouniv  of  Sttn  Franoitw. — ^The  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  In  con- 
nection with  their  Hetch  Hetchy  project  operated  their  sawmill  at  Mather,  located  in 
sKtion  2.  township  1  south,  range  19  east,  during  the  period  from  July  1  to  November 
8.  1923.  During  this  period  the  city  employed  an  average  of  62  men  at  their  saw- 
mill camp.      They  cut  2.714,570  feet  b.  m.  of  lumber.      They  cut  over  84  acres  of  land 


■U  of  which  are  in   the  Stanislaus   National   Forest   located   in   the   S.    ^   of  NB.    % 
•Ktlon  1.  and  the  N.   H  of  NB.   %   section  12.  township  1  south,  range  19  easf 
«lt)r  closed  their  sawmill  operation  on  November  8. 


Educational  Didfartmext 

.\lthongh  practically  nil  other  activities  In  the  park  suffered  as  a  result  of  tbo  gen- 
eral business  depression  fn  the  State,  a  similar  reflection  of  conditionH  was  not  obnerved 
■0  far  as  this  department  was  concerned,  as  throughout  the  season  there  was  a  notlce- 
aWe  Increase  of  interest  shot^n  in  all  phases  of  educational  work.  The  museum,  the 
Mture  guide  hikes,  the  lectures,  and  camp-fire  talks,  and  during  the  year  .'52,816  people 
Tinited  the  museum  and  40.172  were  in  attendance  at  the  various  lectures  and  camp- 
nre  talks,  bringing  the  total  number  of  people  brought  in  contact  with  Yosemlte  educa- 
tional work  to  105.167.  Nature  Notes  were  published  weekly  during  the  month.s  of 
Jqmi,  July,  and  August,  and  monthly  during  the  remainder  of  tl*e  year. 

The  stiff,  consisting  of  the  park  naturalist  only  during  the  winter  months,  was 
Mgmented  by  the  addition  of  from  four  to  five  nature  guides  during  the  months  of 
Jue,  July,  and  August.  The  park  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  continued  coopera- 
flw  of  the  California  State  fish  and  game  commiHsion.  who  aeain  extended  the  services, 
•itjog  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Aueust.  of  r>r.  Harold  (\  liryant. 

The  recent  donation  by  the  I^ura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  of  $70.r)00  for  the 
enistroction.  maintenance,  and  partial  administration  of  a  new  museum  building  in 
Tofemite  National  Park  was  received  with  most  gratifying  appreciation,  not  only  because 
tt  will  enable  the  proper  housing  of  t^e  museum  exhibits  but  the  encouragement  it  has 
JiTeD  to  those  who  have  given  their  time  and  effort  in  the  development  of  the  educa- 
tiOoal  work  in  the  park  will  mean  much  In  the  extension  of  the  educational  work  Into 
Mm  and  more  profitable  fields  for  the  park  visitor.  In  addition  to  this  donation. 
iMlTldual  donations  by  park  visitors  for  use  in  connection  with  the  construction, 
wpment.  and  supplying  of  a  new  building  to  the  amount  of  $5,07n.."»0  wore  received  dur- 
BK  the  year.  During  the  year  also  approximately  000  additional  exhibits  were  added 
w  the  museum. 

CCH>PKRATIVK   FRDKRAL   A.XD    STATE   ACTinTII» 

As  heretofore,  certain  other  Government  departments  have  maintained  representation 
ID  the  park  In  connection  with  certain  activities  foreign  to  the  Park  Service,  and  for 
purposes  of  securing  special  assistance  and  advice  on  park  problems  othor  departments 
w  Federal  and  State  Governments  have  been  called  upon. 

14502—24 8  ^  . 
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Depastubyt  of  Justice 

The  United  States  commissioner  for  the  park  conducts  his  office  under  tiie  rap 
of  tlie  Department  of  Justice  and  it  is  before  him  that  all  cases  of  -violatioo  of  | 
regulations  and  penal  Federal  and  State  laws  are  tried.  During  the  year  63 
tried  by  the  commissioner,  resulting  In  52  convictions  and  11  acqalttalfl.  A  totsl| 
$69l  in  fines,  and  Jail  sentences  aggregating  9  months  and  20  days  were  Imposed  i 
defendants  found  guilty  during  the  year. 

Post  Officb  Drpabtmbnt 

The  main  Yosemite  National  Park  post  office  continued  to  function  during:  the  : 
t^  wholly  inadequate  quarters  In   the  old  Tillage.     Branch  offices   at    Camp  '^ 
Aod  Yosemite  Lodge  were  also  maintained  during  the  operating  season  of  tboae 
The  Government   operated  star  route   between   sa   Portal  and   Yosemite   bImo  op 
continuously  throughout  the  year. 

Dspabtmbnt  of  Agbicultubk 

This  department,  through  its  Bureau  of  Entomology,  has  continued  its  cooperate 
connection  with  the  control  of  insect  attacks  on  the  forests  of  the  park.  "Wfth  titel 
ception  of  the  lodgepole  stands,  a  most  satisfactory  situation  in  this  respect  bas  r 
maintained.  As  reported  last  year,  no  practical  method  has  been  evolved  lor  the  eoi^ 
of  insect  depredations  in  the  lodgepole  stands,  and  in  the  Tuolumne  Meadowv  forcstsj 
infestation  continues  to  spread  slowly  but  surely  and  all  hope  for  the  saTini;  of  r 
wonderful  stand  of  timber  has  been  abandoned. 


FOBBST  SEBTICB 

The  Forest  Service  has  continued  its  helpful  cooperation  in  the  locating  and , 

of  fires  in  the  park,  and  was  particularly  of  service  to  ns  in  the  spring  of  1924 
venting  a  proposed  raid  on  the  park  by  sheep  and  cattle  graxlng  interests.     The 
it  had  given  the  situation  made  It  po8f>ible  to  give  us  information  on  the  general 
situation  throughout  the  State  which  stood  us  in  good  need  in  combating  the  ezag 
statements  of  grazing  needs  made  by  these  interests. 


Unttkd  States  Pubuc  Health  Service 

« 

As  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  I 
services  of  an  assistant  sanitary  engineer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  advise  • 
assist  us  in  the  handling  of  the  many  sanitary  and  health  problems  that  must  be  ^ 
the  closest  consideration  and  supervision  In  connection  with  the  handling  of  the  M 
sands  of  people  who  visit  the  park. 

State  of  Caufobnia 

Approximately  400,000  trout  fry  were  furnished  by  the  California  State  Fish  and  G* 
Commissrion  for  planting  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  park. 

For  seven  years  negotiations  have  been  carried  on  with  the  California  State  Fish  ; 
Game  Commission  looking  toward  the  installation  bv  the  commission  of  a  fish  hatdiQ 
capable  of  supplying  a  sufficiency  of  fry  for  restocking  purposes.  These  efforts  seem  I 
have  borne  fruit,  as  advice  received  in  June,  1924.  was  to  the  effect  thst  tlie  goveroi 
of  the  State  had  definitely  authorized  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  for  this  purpoi 
and  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  with  the  commission  looking  toward  an  eaiM 
beginning  of  actual  construction.  i 

A8  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  Park  Service  is  also  Indebted  to  the  commission  for  Ili^ 
continued  cooperation  in  our  Nature  Guide  Service. 


Public  Utilities — FbanchiSes  and  Pbbmits  i 

The  following  franchises  and  permits  were  in  effect  and  operative  during  the  Beuam\ 
of  1924  :  i 


Name 


E  N.  Baxter 

Mrs.  John  Degnan 

11.  C.  Best 

A.  C.  Pillsbury 

J.  T.  Boysen 

D.  J.  Foley 

Dr.  Claude  H.  Church 

Yosemite  Stage  &  Turnpike  Co 

Trustees  of  Yosemite  school  district. . . 

Curry  Camping  Co 

Yosemite  National  Park  Co 


Louise  B.  Patterson. 


For  what  granted 


Sale  of  curios,  photos,  etc , 

Delicatessen  store 

Curios,  photos,  etc , 

do , 

do 

do 

Hospital,  medical,  and  dental  service 

Automobile  stage  line , 

Lease  of  site  for  schoolhouse 

Hotel  camp 

Hotels,  chalets.  Inns,  camps,  trans- 
portation service,  stores,  and  dairy. 
Tenaya  Lake  Girls'  Camp 


Expiration 


Dec.  31.1924 

....do.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Oct.  15,15128 
Dec.  31,1981 
Dec.  31,1996 
Dec.  31,1939 
Dec.  31,1938 

Dec.  31,1924 


I 


1  Permit  fee  fixed  at  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenue;  $250  minimum. 

>  22H  per  ce°t  of  operating  profits  after  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  investment. 
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Leoie,  special-use,  and  tcater^ot^er  ptrmlin  under  act  of  February  7.  190S,  segrefjaiinff 
Umds  from  Yosemite  National  Park  and  placing  same  in  Sierra  and  Stanislaus 
National  Forests. 


Period 

Name  and  privilege  granted 

Compen- 
sation 
exacted 

lotennedlate 

period. 
Fnpetual.... 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.    Lease  dated  Sept.  5, 1905,  to  construct  and  operate  1    'i  $1, 000 
electric  railway  along  Merced  River  to  park  boundary.                                 | 

rights  of  way  for  Uetch  Hetchy  water  supply. 

I  Per  simiim,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Dr.  Frederick  L. -Stein,  who  for  the  previous  five  years  bad  been  operating  the 
Bospital  and  medical  service  under  contract  with  the  service,  withdrew  in  October.  1928, 
and  a  similar  contract  i^as  entered  into  with  Dr.  Claude  H.  Church.  Dactor  Church 
continued  to  operate  the  hospital  and  medical  aervlce,  augmented  by  the  dental  service, 
very  satiafactorily  throughout  the  year. 

Hospital  facilities  continued  to  be  inadequate,  as  called  to  your  attention  in  previous 
reports,  and  it  is  hoprd  that  the  item  for  a  new  hospital  contained  in  the  estiniates 
sobmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  1926  will  be  given  favorable  consideration. 
Dnrine  the  year  a  total  of  2,037  cases  was  treated  by  the  medical  service,  of  which  126 
were  iiospital  cases,  in  connection  with  this,  4,198  office  calls  were  attended  to; 
1,186  house  calls  were  made ;  280  accidents  were  reported ;  159  operations  were  per- 
formed, of  which  5  were  performed  under  general  anaesthetic ;  and  6  deaths  and  6 
Urths  were  reported  during  the  year. 

Dental  services  were  funished  durlns:  tbe  month  of  June  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Hodges,  and 
the  months  of  July  and  August  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith,  under  the  general  supervision 
9f  Dr.  Church. 

Travel 

For  the  first  time  since  1918  travel  figures  for  tlie  year  failed  to  show  an  increase 
«er  the  preceding  year.  This  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  drought  conditions 
oistine  throughout  the  State,  the  foot-and-mouth  epidemic  and  its  attendant  un- 
fortunate publicity,  and  the  forost-tire  scare,  the  latter  two  of  which  for  unwarranted 
reasons  creating  impressions  from  time  to  time,  not  only  within  the  State  but  ail  over 
the  United  States,  that  the  park  was  closed  or  at  least  travel  was  subject  to  un- 
reasonable restrictions.  Although  at  no  time  during  the  year  for  any  reason  what- 
soever were  any  special. restrictions  placed  on  travel  or  use  of  the  park  nor  any  re- 
strictions contemplated,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  denials  through  all  sources  and 
channels  available,  it  was  impossible  in  successfully  combat  the  wave  of  runfors  that 
swept  the  State  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year.  Considering  the  condition 
of  hvsteria  existing,  it  was  surprising  that  travel  held  up  as  well  as  it  did  and  that 
the  final  figures  did  not  show  a  far  greater  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year  than 
they  did. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
recorded  f«r  the  previous  year: 


Auiomof>ileA  and  motorcvcUft 


Entrance 

1 

Road 

1 

Number 
of  auto- 
mobiles 

Number 
of  people 

Number 

of  motor- 

cydes 

Number 
of  people 

8eiuonl9SS 
AlderCivek 

1 

1 

1  Wawona 

13,831 
fi.381 

118 
3,322 
3,426 

156 

45,315 
21.043 

381 
ia24» 
10,496 

386 

101 
30 

134 

CnneFlat               

I  Big  Oak  Flat 

42 

1  Coulterville 

Tioga 

A>pen  Vaiifv 

2 

7 
2 

4 

Tioga  Psss'I 

do 

8 

Yosemite 

Varloas 

2 

i 

Total 

27,233 

87,870 

142 

27 
5 

37 
2 
7 
5 

190 

Season  im 
Alder  Creek 

Wawona ♦- 

10,655 
0,114 
6,956 
63 
2.630 
3,272 
125 

33,860 

29,596 

21,846 

197 

7.855 

9.833 

316 

44 

Mariposa  Grove » 

Crane  Flat 

do 

1  Big  Oak  Flat 

7 
52 

Merced  Qrove. 

Aspen  Valley 

Tioga  Pass 

Coulterville 

Tioga 

' do 

4 

11 
8 

Yosemite 

'  Various 

83 

Total 

32,814 

103, 4,53 

1             126 

>NotMordkoptinl923. 
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Other  meant  of  trantporiaUon 


\9H 


Travel  bv  aato  ntages  other  than  via  Bl  Portal  Road... 
Travel  via  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  and  El  Portal  Road. 

Travel  via  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R 

Travel  by  wagon,  honebaek^  and  on  foot 


4,«08 

Mi  327 

2n.«i7 

7M» 

7,188 

f.M 

a.2BS 

14« 

Total  travel  other  than  by  private  cars. 


n« 


>  Includes  stage  travel  into  Mirlp^sa  Grove  nit  reordel  in  1923. 

SUMMARY 


lOO 

lOM 

Travel  by  private  automobiles..                                                                            ..  . 

87,W0 

4,008 

28.807 
7.188 

m,is 

Travel  by  motor  cyclc«    

m 

Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  El  Portal 

liSff 

Travel  by  wagons,  foot,  horse,  etc 

LM 

Travel  by  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R 

aaui 

Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R 

^Ml 

Total 

130^046 

imon 

»  Tot  il  count  through  all  stations,  inslullnj  d.iiillcUion?  of  40,170. 

Fish  and  Qaii» 

I>rou;;ht  condltlona  pxlHtinK  throughout  the  year  have  critically  affected  fish  life 
throughout  the  park.  Htreams  by  the  dosens  that  ordinarily  flow  throughout  the  yeariod 
in  which  fiah  life  in  plentiful  have  ceased  to  flow  and,  although  much  haa  been  doot 
to  iialvage  living  flwh  from  theae  creeka  as  they  gradually  dry  up  and  transplant  tlm 
in  live  waters,  the  loss  has  been  terrific,  nad  even  with  a  fish  hatchery  available  to 
furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  fry  for  future  planting,  it  will  take  years  to  repleni* 
the  losses  that  have  been  suffered. 

Deer  and  bear  apparently  are  increasing  in  large  numbers. 

Important  Rtbnts  and  OcctJnamKCBa  in  1924 

1.  In  Aneust.  1U23,  the  State  Highway  Commisaion  installed  a  convict  camp  st 
Briceburg  to  begin  the  constnirtlon  of  the  last  link  of  the  Tosemite  all-year  hifbm 
and  have  proaeaited  the  worlE  vigorously  since  that  time.  It  ia  estimated  that  this 
roi»d  wUl  \h'  eomplote<l  by  the  spring  of  1926. 

2.  Bhctreme  droagbt  cottdttkma  obtained  not  only  locally  bat  thronghoat  the  8tste 
during  the  entire  year. 

H.  In  March,  1924,  a  few  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  appeared  in  Contra  Costa 
County  and  the  epidemic  spread  rapidly  in  spite  of  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  con- 
trol It.  to  other  sections  of  the  State,  It  becoming  particularly  virulent  in  Los  Aniwes 
and  Merced  Counties.  Its  virulence  and  seriousness  as  the  disease  affects  doven-koof 
animals  was  given  uncontrolled  publicity  throughout  the  State  and  nation  with  the 
ret^ult  that  a  mad  freuisy  of  fwr  was  created  throughout  the  State,  resulting  in  «■- 
bargocH  against  travel  and  shipments  that  were  felt  seriously  by  every  industry.  Tiis 
Berlously  affected  park  travel. 

4.  With  the  shortage  of  precipitation  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  it  «» 
only  n-  tunil  that  the  soil  would  become  dry  earlier  than  usual  and  present  a  fire  hiArd. 
particularly  in  the  mountain  areas,  at  a  date  considerably  in  advance  of  the  tre 
season  of  the  normal  year.  Forost  fires  did  occur  some  weeks  before  normally  •»<* 
ot  currencoK  tnke  place.  From  July  1  on  I  seriously  doubt  if  the  fire  haaard  wsi  W 
greater  than  in  any  normal  year.  However,  with  the  coming  of  July  a  frtWjF 
of  pessimism  similar  to  that  existing  during  the  early  stages  of  the  foot'ftiid-Boatk 
epiuemic.  swept  the  State  and  uncontrolled  mediums  of  publicity  made  it  ippca'  ■•* 
only  within  the  State,  but  throughout  the  United  States,  that  California  wts  •■ 
the  verge  of  complete  cremation.  All  kinds  of  restrictions  were  placed  on  {■• 
utill^sation  of  the  mountains  by  campers  and  tourists,  even  to  the  extent  of  preventlnj 
camping  entirely  in  certain  areas,  and  the  closing  of  roads.  , 

.'S.  The  approval  in  .lune,  10*J4.  of  a  contrnct  with  (iutleben  Bros.,  of  Los  Angeiej 
for  the  construction  of  an  administration  building,  marked  an  important  step  forward 
In  the  development  of  the  proposed  administrative  center.  ^ 

(J.  The  donstion  of  $70,500  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  fbr  JM 
erection,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  a  park  museum,  came  as  a  most  apprscUtet 
gift.  Not  only  will  this  permit  a  proper  housing  of  our  museum  exhibits  and  allow  w 
a  more  effective  and  extensive  operation  of  educational  work,  but  will  brtng  t  «jj 
nearer  the  completion  of  the  new  park  administrative  center,  of  which  this  bnlldlag  vui 
form  a  part. 

7.  The  approval  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  California  of  the  plaa  to  ^"^^  ! 
State  flsh  hatchery  in  yos<»mite  Valley  marks  the  end  of  seven  years  of  nesotlatloa  ajj 
effort  to  secure  the  necessary  assurance  of  the  proper  stocking  and  restodting  of  tl« 
sti'eams  and  lakes  of  the  park. 

8.  The  Brooklyn  Dally  Kagle  party,  consisting  of  62  persons,  on  its  national  9^ 
development  tour,  visited  the  park  between  July  17  and  20.     This  Party,  movflif  tnm 
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Toeemite  to  Taboe  over  the  Tioira  Pnas  route,  represented  (he  larflrest  orpaiiixed  party  to 
rake  that  tour  since  the  Inauguration  of  the  Tanoe-Yosemite  stage  service  In  the  park. 
During  the  party's  visit,  a  tablet  was  erected  at  Tioga  Pass  on  July  20,  commemorat- 
ing the  snccessfbl  labors  of  certain  public-spirited  citizens  in  the  securement  of  the 
Tioga  Uoad  and  Its  donation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

9.  The  system  of  bikers'  camps,  inaugurated  in  1923,  was  continued  and  extended 
in  1924.  Where  three  camps  were  operated  In  1923,  five  were  operated  in  1924,  located, 
respectively,  at  Little  Yosemlte  Valley,  Merced  Lake,  Boothe  Lake  near  Tuolumne  Pass, 
Tuolnmne  Meadows,  and  Tenaya  Lake.  These  camps  were  placed  at  such  distances  as 
to  enable  hikers  to  readily  pass  from  one  to  another  in  a  day.  Simple  but  comfortable 
accommodations  were  furnished  at  reasonable  rates.  This  system  seems  to  offer  a  pos- 
sible solution  for  the  making  of  the  back  country  more  accessible  to  the  average  visitor. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK 

John  R.  White,  Superintendent,  Giant  Forest,  Calif. 
Genebal  Statement 

This  park  of  252  square  miles  embraces  the  largest  forest  of  big  trees  as  well  as 
flaeial  valleys,  mountain  meadows,  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes.  From  1.300  to  nearly 
12.000  feet  In  altitude,  the  park  preserves  flora  and  fauna  from  the  Sonoran  to  the 
Alpine  zones.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  easily  reached  of  all  national  parks ;  the  lower 
levels  touch  the  apple  orcnards  and  citrus  groves  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  a 
perfect  State  highway  reaches  the  park  boundary.  The  park  was  created  In  1890 
tbrougli  the  efforts  of  public  spirited  men  of  Tulare  County,  of  whom  only  Col.  George 
W.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Jesse  Agnew  are  now  living.  The  growth  of  the  park  has  resulted 
in  national  and  world-wide  travel,  which  has  increased  from  1.251  visitors  in  1908  to 
34,468  in   1924. 

Pbikcipal  events  or   1924 

Visit  of  Appropriations  Committee. — ^The  visit  of  Congressmen  Madden,  Cramton, 
and  Barbour,  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  May,  1923,  may  be  in- 
cluded In  this  year's  events,  productive  as  it  was  of  appropriations  which  have  enabled 
long-needed  improvements.  The  increase  of  nearly  $20,000  in  the  appropriation  for 
general  park  purposes  permitted  the  orKaniaation  of  an  efficient  administrative  office 
force  without  which  the  park  was  In  the  condition  of  a  motor  with  inadequate  bat- 
tery. Improvement  in  every  direction — roads,  trails,  buildings,  etc. — has  followed  the 
appropriation. 

Thirty-nine  thousand  Ave  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  for  a  sewer  svstem 
at  (Slant  Fore«t  which  by  the  end  of  September.  1924,  was  four-flfths  comrpleted  and 
In  such  economical  manner  that  it  Is  hoped  to  return  a  substantial  sum  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  thereby  show  the  appreciation  of  all  workers  to  Messrs.  Madden,  Cramton, 
and  Barbour  who  placed  conflaence  in  ns. 

M^nenm  orffoniaatUm. — Second  in  importance  may  be  placed  the  organisation  of  a 
mniteam  at  (ilant  Forest,  housed  at  present  in  two  tents.  Judf^e  Pry  has  already 
made  a  con«H»tlon  of  800  flowerH,  sbrunfl,  and  tree  specimens,  all  exquisitely  mounted. 
Thrrr  are  als*o  animal  and  other  exhibits. 

Trarel. — ^Travel  showed  a  15  per  cent  increase  over  1928  when  nearly  nil  other 
California  resorts  and  parks  showed  a  decrease.  A  total  of  34,468  visitors  was  reg- 
istered as  compared  with  30,158  in  1923. 


This  Increase  Is  a  tribute  to  the  growing  popularity  of  the  park  as  it  came  despite 
ibe  foot-and -muiitb  disease,  flnanclal  depression,  false  reports  of  forest  flres.  and  tbo 
Kreat  drought.     There  was  a  marked  increase  of  uational   travel  as  well  as  that  from 


southern  and   northern  California. 

Great  drought. — TIm»  great  drought,  the  most  .severe  in  American  occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  affected  the  park  In  many  ways  and  has  made  extra  exertion  necessary  to 
prevent  Area,  maintain  roads,  and  provide  water. 

Fnrk  hea/t^uartn-H  e^ttibUahetL — The  entaltliKhment  of  park  headquarters  at  Alder 
Creek  (elevation  1,600  feet)  in  October,  1923,  gave  the  park  a  permanent  admin- 
istrative unit  for  the  flrnt  time  in  Its  33  years'  history. 

*ftate  highKOu  Uninhrd. — On  January  12.  1924.  the  broad  and  easy  graded  State 
Mghway  from  Three  Rivers,  6  miles,  to  the  Middle  Fork  boundary,  IJ  miles  frooT 
Alder  Creek  headquarters,  was  completed  and  has  opened  a  new  and  all-year  entrance 
to   the  park. 

Forest  fires. — ^Although  devastating  forest  fires  raged  around  the  park  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Forest  and  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  we  have,  at  the  end  of  August,  passed 
through  the  driest  seaHon  in  Cnlifornia  history  without  any  forest  Are  worth  recordings 

Park  eniaraement. — The  opposition  of  residents  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  the 
Barbour  bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the  park  has  given  the  project  a  temporary  setback, 
which  can  only  be  overcome  when  valley  residents  are  shown  that  the  national  park's 
policy  oC  complete  conservation  for  recreational  and  educational  purposes  is  of  more 
lienefit  to  them  than  a  policy  which  permits  destruction  of  scenery  and  recreational  areas 
for  the  beneiit  of  grazing,  lumbering,  and  other  Interests. 

Wild  life. — ^All  wild  life  has  been  protected  and  is  Increasing  In  numbers  and  tame- 
news.  Twelve  mountain  lions  were  killed — 11  by  State  Lion  Hunter  Bruce  and  1  by 
Ord  Loverin.    Park  rangers  accompanied  Mr.  Bruce  on  his  hunts. 

AOMINISTBATION,    OBGANIZATION,    AND    rSBSONNEL 

Probably  Jt  Is  safe  to  say  that  more  progress  In  administration  and  organization  was 
mado  during  the  psist  vonr  than  In  the  other  .^3  years  of  tho  park's  historv.  Tbi^  was 
possible  owing  to  establishment  of  permanent  headquarters  at  Alder  Creek,  1.600  feet 
elevation.  7  miles  from  Three  Rivers  and  1  H  miles  from  the  end  of  the  State  highway 
at  park  boundary.  The  concentration  of  per.sonnel  and  equipment  at  a  permanent  head- 
quarters has  p4aced  the  park  on  a  firm  foundation  and  enables  economical  oper^|ion  and 
organization.  ^ 

The  administrative  personnel  now  consists  of  a  superintendent,  a  chief  clerk,  a  book- 
keeper, and  a  stenographer-typist,  with  temporary  storekeeper,  timekeeper,  and  telephone 
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PROTBCnOM — ^PABK   RAHOm  FOBCB 

The  park  ranger  force  consists  of  a  chief  ranger,  1  permanent  ranger,  and  18 
when  actually  employed,  of  whom  6  may   be  considered  on  permanent  duty 
remainder  employed  as  long  as  fnnds  are  available  to  do  maintenance  work. 

Last  year  we  boasted  that  no  complaints  had  been  made  against  the  ranger 
After  the  1923  annual  report  had  been  forwarded,  a  serious  complaint  was  lodged  a_ 
an  assistant  chief  ranger  for  neglect  in  failing  to  assist  promptly  a  park  visitor  vh 
automobile  was  mired  some  4  miles  from  Giant  Forest,    iliter  thorough  investigatloa 
ranger  was  found  at  fault  and  separated  from  the  service.     Since  that  occnrresoc 
other  complaint  has  been  made,  but  compliments  on  courteous  and  efficient  serrioe  ~ 
been  many.     This  Is  the  more  noteworthy  when  it  is  considered  that  20  arreate 
made  for  violation  of  park  regulations  and  sentences  imposed  by  United  States  com- 
sioner  in  20  cases.     The  ranger  force  now  has  an  enviaole  reputation  for  courteay 
efficiency. 

Rangers  planted  210,000  trout  fry,  chiefly  in  lakes,  owing  to  drying  up  of  i 

Grazing 

One  thousand  and  eighty-six  cattle  were  grazed  by  12  permittees,  an  increase  of  \ 
head,  owing  to  permit  on  Gaboon  Meadow  (southern  section)  being  again  issued.     1* 
is  largely  on  a  private  holding  and  in  a  remote  portion  of  the  park  practically  una 
by   visitors.     Owing  to   the  urought,   pressure  was   brought  to   bear   on    this  o&o~ 
open  additional  grazing  areas  or  increase  the  number  of  cattle  under  present  pc~ 
In  view  of  the  need  of  preserving  feed  for  stock  of  pack  outfits,  as  well  as  caxD|] 
free  from  interference  by  cattle,  the  pressure  was  resisted.     The  further  rednctl.. 
grazing  in  view  of  increased  use  of  the  park  by  visitors  is  one  of  the  most  impor 
problems  confronting  this  office. 

FO&BST    FiBKS 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  report  we  have  passed  through  the  larger  part  ol 

driest   season    in    California    history   without    any    forest   fires    worth   recording.      * , 

credit  for  this  is  due  largely  to  the  park  rangers,  who  have  been  active  on  preveatli^ 
patrols  and  in  educating  visitors  even  to  the  point  of  arresting  them  for  cardtsiiina 
with  camp  and  cooking  fires.  Seventeen  arrests  were  made  for  this  offense  and  l| 
17  cases  Judge  Fry  imposed  fines. 

Unitbd  States  CoMMissioNCa 

Twenty  complaints  for  violation  of  regulations  were  filed  and  20  oonvlctloBs  wccc 
obtained,  chiehy  in  camp-fire  cases.  Visitors  haled  before  Judge  Fry  have  sliast 
uniformly  expressed  appreciation  of  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  court. 

Travbl 

Detailed  statistics  are  given  In  attached  summary.  Eleven  thousand  and  thirty-twi 
autos  and  34,468  visitors  entered  the  park,  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  vialtors  oviT 
1923,  when  9,796  autos  and  80.158  visitors  entered  the  park.  The  increase  of  15  pt€ 
cent  over  1923  is  an  indication  of  healthy  growth  when  nearly  all  California  paA 
and  resorts  have  shown  a  decrease.  The  increase  of  park  travel  under  present  coaO- 
tiona  is  Just  an  index  of  what  may  be  expected  in  1925  with  the  opening  of  the 
Generals'  Highway. 

PruLic  ArT<;  CiMPS 

The  343  prepared  camp  sites  at  Giant  Forest  were  supplemented  by  34  additional  at  a 
new  camp.  Pinewood,  on  the  Sherman  Road.  However,  the  addition  was  In  part  onet  ogr 
closing  lo  camps  at  Giant  Forest.  Circle,  and  Center  camps  to  any  but  emergency  usa 
This  ft)llow8  the  general  plan  of  relieviujs  congestion  in  the  beart  of  Giant  Forest,  |— -^ 
ing  landscape  conditions,  and  providing  space  to  handle  traffic  and  holiday  crowds. 

In  addition  to  nearly  400  prepared  camps  at  Giant  Forest,  we  have  several  hondrei 
camps  at  outlying  stations  with  partial  water  and  sanitation  provided. 

Natuual  Featuues  and  Wild  Line 

The  htg  trees. — Furthi*r  protection  was  given  the  park's  chief  attraction  by  warai^ 
signs  and  low  po«ts  arouuu  the  most  visited  sequoias.  It  has  lieen  found  that  a  cira» 
of  rough  puncheiinK,  only  a  foot  or  two  above  ground  and  not  obstructive  to  tlie  view, 
is  almoHt  as  effective  a.s  a  man-proof  fence.  Visitors  have  ol>eyed  signs  aaking  tbas 
not  to  paHs  Inside  the  circlf  s  or  touch  the  trec^s.  ^  .  *  ^^^       -     *i- 

The  forcHts  — There  appears  to  be  no  further  extension  of  Insect  infestation  in  tm 
Bines  and  firs  which  was  subject  to  control  in  1919-20.  It  Is  believed  that  the  halttee 
oe  nature  is  being  reestablished,  and  that  further  campaign  against  the  pine  beetle  miy 

However,  there  Is  urgent  need  for  a  study  of  general  forest  conditions  and  the  dlipj 
sition  of  dead  and  down  timber  and  brush.  Toe  protection  given  the  foresU  by  W 
Park  Service  has  prevented  in  large  measure  those  smaller  brush  and  forest  flree  ■« 
by  man  and  natural  causes,  which  cleared  away  dead  underbrush  and  timber.  There  if 
reason  to  believe  that  if  wc  do  not  pursue  the  policy  of  *' light  burning''  wemnfft  pat 
Into  eflect  some  plan  which  will  have  the  same  or  better  effect  in  the  forests.  Treefc 
brush,  herbage,  and  all  live  growth  may  be  considered  as  protection  for  the  snowfall  «d 
therefore  of  the  watershed.  But  dead  trees,  brush,  and  herbage  litter  the  ground,  prevent 
new  growth,  and  give  off  heat  which  melts  the  snow  and  dries  up  moisture. 

Pijth. — The  great  drought  depleted  our  fish.  Many  streams  are  dry;  others  are  dJj 
but  for  occasional  pools.  In  many  places  fish  have  been  caught  by  hand  and  teansferwo 
to  deeper  waters.  It  will  probab'.y  be  necessary  to  close  some  streams  next  summer. 
Meanwhile  we  are  stocking  lakes  and  streams  that  have  not  failed.  During  the  pii4 
summer  rangers  planted  210,000  trout   fry,   chiefly  Loch  Leven,  which  thrive  in  lake* 

""it^p^^ent  we  follow  State  law  with  a  limit  of  25  fl.*«h  or  10  pounds  and  1  fish  W 
is  too  llbeial  for  heavily  fished  park  waters,  and  the  question  of  changing  the  limit  irui 
be  taken  up  with  State  authorities  who,  in  ceding  authority  in  the  park,  reserved  tw 
right  to  collect  Ashing  licenses. 
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Animal  and  Mrd  life. — ^Deer  seeixi  m<»re  tame  than  ever,  as  many  as  21  at  one  time 
bflof  coonted  on  Round  Meadow.  Undoubtedly  the  killlna  of  the  monnUin  lions  is  the 
chief  cause  for  this  Increase,  although  credit  is  also  due  tne  ranger  force  for  preTention 
of  poaching.  Eighteen  bear,  including  two  sets  of  cube,  have  been  counted  at  the  bear 
pit  Mountain  beaver  are  at  work  on  the  little  stream  that  meanders  through  the  camps 
at  Giant  Forest.  In  short,  all  animal  and  bird  life  seems  to  be  prospering  and  in- 
creasing. 

MlSCBLIiAITBOnS   SBBVICV  TO  PUBLIC 

Oiani  Foreti  museum. — ^Thls  spring  the  collection  grew  so  fast  that  it  could  no  longer 
1»  housed  in  the  administration  building ;  a  tent  was  put  up  near  by,  and  this  soon  being 
tilled  by  Judge  Fry*8  specimen  cases,  another  tent  was  placed  alongside  and  this  is  also 
filled.  Thousands  have  visited  our  "tent  museum**  this  season  and  have  been  able  to 
IdeDtiJ^  the  trees,  flowers,  and  other  natural  objects  of  the  forest  Of  the  1,211  flowers 
to  be  found  in  the  park.  Judge  Fry  has  now  mounted  in  exquisite  manner  over  300  differ- 
ent species,  including  of  course  all  the  common  ones.  There  are  also  animal  and 
tmtterfly  exhibits  together  with  Indian  relics  donated  by  Jason  Barton  of  Three  Rivers 
and  others. 

There  is  a  coring  need  for  a  museum  building  to  house  these  collections,  but  limit  on 
appropriations  prevented  its  inclusion  in  estimatea  for  fiscal  year  1026.  However,  we 
have  alreadv  collected  1696.82  toward  the  building  and  life  under  the  Big  Trees  makes 
08  both  patient  and  hopeful.  Mr.  Myron  Hunt,  landscape  architect  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
promised  asaistance  in  designing  a  museum  building. 

HaiureHiuide  service. — ^Both  in  museum  collections  and  in  nature-guide  walks  and 
talks.  Judge  Fry  was  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Messrs.  Kobs  and  Slssons, 
amateur  naturalists  but  professional  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors  and  members  of  the  south- 
ern California  society  "  Friends  of  Our  National  I'arks." 

LOnnry, — Through  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Gretchen  Flower,  county  librarian,  the 
branch  library  so  successful  in  past  seasons  was  again  conducted.  The  books  on  nature 
tohjects  were  eagerly  sought  The  further  extension  of  library  service  is  very  necessary. 
There  were  400  books  in  the  library  and  the  circulation  was  2,653.  v 

Relioiama  eervicee, — Church  services  and  Sunday  school  were  held  regularly,  chiefly 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Caro  Bennett,  Mrs.  Joseph  Herd,  and  Miss  Ella 
Bvans. 

PaoeanU. — Garnet  Holme  and  his  Mountain  Forest  and  Desert  Players  presented 
*'Rlp  Van  Vinkle"  at  financial  loss,  but  with  an  unaurpassed  setting.  The  annual 
Olaat  Forest  play  was  also  presented  by  the  local  people. 

Public  Opbratobs  and  Utilities 

Kinffs  Hirer  Porks  Co, — A  change  of  maungement  at  the  Giant  Forest  Lodge  has 
resulted  more  than  favorably.  Mr.  B.  H.  Maize,  confronted  with  the  need  of  complete 
reorisaniicatlon  of  personnel  and  with  the  losses  of  five  seasons  operations,  has  never- 
theless shown  a  substantial  profit  deeplte  the  generally  slack  conditions  which  Giant 
Forent  sharos  in  part  with  nil  California  resorts.  Statistical  columns  show  comparisons 
with  post  years.  A  total  of  100  guests  may  now  be  accommodated  at  the  Giant  Forest 
iiOdgc. 

Sequoia  Ifational  Pari:  Stage  Co. — Despite  unfavorable  conditions  the  company  had 
a  successful  season  and  carried  587  passengers  as  compared  with  479  last  year.  The 
company  also  ran  a  stage  through  the  park  to  Mineral  King  and  carried  70  passengers 
on  that  route. 

The  operations  of  the  other  park  utilities  and  permittees  were  satisfactory. 

CONSTnUCTION    AND    MAINTBNANCB 

The  busiest  construction  season  In  Giant  Forest  history  began  in  mid-June  when 
nscal  yrar  1925  tunds  were  made  available  and  by  the  end  of  September  all  work 
except  the  usual  fall  maintenance  and  clean  up  was  discontinuei. 

Sewer  system. — ^The  sewer  system  (fiscal  year  1925,  $89,500)  was  practically  com- 
pleted and  woU  within  tlie  appropriation.  It  consists  of  13,500  feet  of  8  inch.  6  inch, 
and  4  Inch  pipe  lines  with  a  20,000  gallon  settling  tank  of  concrete  and  3  filter  beds. 
Construction  of  6  large  and  eight  small  comfort  stations  to  connect  with  sewer  system 
will  be  practically  finished  by  September  30. 

Qarhi^fe  incinerator. — An  Incinerator  of  new  design  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hommon,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.  It  is  expected  that  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  this  incinerator  will  make  it  a  staniard  for  other  parks. 

Water  system. — In  connection  with  sewer  work  extensive  additions  were  made  to 
Giant  Forest  water  system.  The  new  system  installed  last  year  worked  perfectly  and 
supplied  unlimited  water  despite  the  drought. 

Roa^  construction. — Progress  was  made  on  the  Generals*  Highway  under  direction  of 
Chief  Civil  Engineer  Goodwin  and  General  Foreman  James  B.  Small  with  whom  this 
offlce  has  cooperated  in  every  way.  About  6*4  miles  of  new  road  have  been  built  slnco 
work  began  in  1921  au'l  over  2  miles  remain  before  the  new  road  ties  on  to  the  old 
Smith  grade.  It  is  hoped  that  the  road  may  be  used  next  year.  Construction  has  been 
of  economical  nature  and  with  such  careful  regard  for  landscape  features  that  Mr. 
Small's  work  has  brought  forth  praise  from  all  visitors  and  officials. 

JTaiafcfMinrc.— There  has  been  much  work  done  on  repaifs  and  improvements  to  exist- 
ing roads,  trails,  buildings,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  for  which  space  does  not  permit  the 

Civil  mffUteerlnff  division. — We  are  indebted  to  Chief  Civil  Engineer  Goodwin  for  in- 
formation and  assistance  in  securing  surplus  property  and  in  designing  and  ordering  of 

Sanitary  engineering  division.— ^Ir.  11.  B.  llgmmon,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  continued  to  advise  and  assist  us  on  questions  of  sanitation,  water  supply  and 

Landscape  engineering  ili^Hsion. — Mr.  D.  R.  Hull  has  continued  his  advice  and  design 
of  such  few  buildings  as  are  to  be  buHt  in  fiscal  year  1925  program.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  park  appropriations  have  not  in  the  past  permitted  an  Intensive  study  of  landscape 
problems  at  Giant  Forest  and  neighborhood.  The  restoration  to  natural  conditions  of 
camping  and  other  areas  that  have  been  denuded  of  flowers,  shrub^  ^nd  S^'t^^^^Ff^' 
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tation  ♦»xcept  tr«»s.  Is  a  inatt(*r  for  oareftil  Htndy ;  and  «o  fa  the  fiitiirp  di»v^lopmnit  of 
camp  i^raniidB  and  public  arras  In  8nch  wti.v  that  all  natural  growth  may  l>e  preAprnd 
and  when  po8»lble  even  Increased  in  betuity. 

Rkcommkndatmi.vh 

Practically  all  recommendations  may  be   Burome<1   up  in  one  pnragraph — that  anin- 

Eriations  be  j^iven  the  park  ub  estimated  The  imric  h;is  iMimed  the  swatldlinj;  Ktage  and 
1  in  lusty  youth,  crying  for  the  rich  arterial  now  of  Kood  communicntions.  and  for  ih* 
food  which  will  enable  it  to  build  frocd  bone,  muKclc,  and  nervouH  Hystem :  soitabW 
buildings,  camp  grounds,  and  personnel.  Money  is  that  food  and  it  will  not  be  wantfl 
To  deny  it  to  a  young  and  rapidly  growing  park  is  to  stunt  growth  and  spoil  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  most  promising  chiJdreu. 

Coxci.usiox 

In  couclUillng  this  report  It  is  possible  to  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  progn^as  of  the 
past  year,  progress  which  has  been  made  because  of  the  nue  assistance  given  by  all  tm- 
ployee:^  no  less  than  because  fiscal  year  192.1  appropriations  are  in  some  measure  com- 
meuburate  with  the  park's  ne«*d8. 

Statistieal  summarjf 


Travel:  • 

By  private  automobiles 

By  stage 

By  other  means  of  conveyaaoe. 


Total. 


Travel  by  entrances: 

Oiant  Forest  Road,  Cedar  Creek  station.. 
Middle  Fork  Road.  Alder  Creek  station.. 
Mineral  King  Road,  East  Fork  entrance.. 
South  Fork  Trail,  Clough's  Cave  station.. 
Trails,  all  sources 


Total 

Hikers  to  forest  duriug  winter  season.. 


1924 


Automo- 
bUes 


10,816 
216 


11,<»2 


£,940 
3.073 
2,710 


1923 


Visitors    A^Sr*^ 


33,402 
334 
732 


94,44» 


397 


Vista 


tt.79( 


m 
m 

«L1S 


1^745 

9.834 

7,314 

389 

L86 


11,032 


I 


34.4«8 
442 


5.944 
1,501 
2.361 


815 
2N 


9.796 


07 


Revenues  (net,  all  sources, 

fiscal  year) 

-\utomobile  fees,  travel 

season.  ._ 

Appropriatioua: 

General 

New  construct  ion 

Telephone  service  (long  dis- 
tune*)  

Total  e»ills  during  season 

(local). 

Total  collections   (com- 
mercial)   

Cr.ses  before  I'nited  States 
coTruTiissioncr: 

Total  number  cases 

Convictions 

Total  fines  imposed 

Nalure-guide  service: 

Press  bulletins  Issued 

.Mus<>um  specimens  pre- 
pared        .. 

Talks  on  subject 

Walks  conducte<l. 

Forest  fires: 

M inf)r ...   .       _ . 

Serious  (oulsido  park  — 

burned  to  boundary)  _ 

Burned-over  area  (acres) 

Cost  to  extinguish  

Grazin?: 

Number  cat tl«* 

Number  permittees     _ . . 

Area  occupied  (acres) 

Fish  plante^l   

Private  holdins?s  in  park: 

N  umber. 

Number  acres  


1924 


1923 


$25, 85S.  21    $23. 425. 62  I 

8, 983.  50  ,  10, 842. 35  ' 

$55, 000. 00  |$32.  OOa  00 
$81, 000. 00   $<}6. 000. 00  , 

1,390  j  1,325  " 

9,092  I  9,986  I 

$5ia  60  I      $343.  12 


20 
20  I 
$121.  .50  . 


9 

5 

$40.00 


306 
3.'^ 
17 

25 
40 

3 

9 

1 

20 

$41.  82 

1 
$565.  76 

1,086 

12 

51,740 

no.  000 

996 

41 

45,500 

385,000 

9 
1,400 

9 
1,400 

Mlscellaneoas: 

Koads,  general  (miles)... 

Trails  (miles).,. 

Telephone  lines  (miles).. 

Flush  toilets 

PittoUets 

Number    public    camp 

•sites... 

Buildings: 

Oiant  Forest 

Outside  (ranger  sta- 
tions)  

Alder  Creek 

Water  system  (miles) 

Sewer  pipe  line  (miles) . 
Personnel  cl»is.siflcation: 
Administration— 

Permanent   (12 

months) 

Temporary  (4-6 

months) 

Protection: 

Permanent  (12 
months)  ranRers... 
Temporary   (4-6 
months)  rangers... 
Maintenance   and   con- 
struction: 
Permanent  (12 

months). 

Temporary  (4-6 

months) ] 

Engineering— Middle 
Fork  Road  (12  months)! 


1924 


2i».3 
146 
24 
144 

362 


10 
11 
11 


5&5 

14K 
14 

343 


2>4  ;-. 


4 
5 

3 

V 

1 

2S 
20 
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Pubttc  operators. 
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1024 

House-   1    ,^flp_ 
keeping  i    *'*>°^® 

1923 

ilouse- 

Iteeping 

l^gn 

KINGS  RIVER   PARKS  CO. 

Accommodations  for  guests                         ....         

1 
200  1           100 

175 

85 

Guests  during  season: 

June 

632  785 
3,157  826 
2,480  '           799 

389              137 

667 
3,479 
4,084 

938 

820 

July.           

1,882 

August 

1.865 

September -  - 

628 

Totals -. 

6,658  1        2,547 

0,058 

5,195 

1924 

1023 

SEQUOIA   STAGE  A  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

Passengers  can  led 

687 
88  tons  1.237  oounds 

479 

Freight  carried 

900  tons  6A5  Doiiiids 

1 

QENBRAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK 

John  R.  Whitb,  Acting  Superintendent*  Qiant  Forest,  Calif. 

This  small  bat  popular  park  was  created  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sequoia  in  1890. 
Four  square  miles  in  area,  it  preserves  a  superb  grove  of  sequoias  as  well  as  fine  stands 
of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  and  fir.  Flowerv  meadows  and  little  streams  bordered  by 
dogwood  and  azalea  enhance  the  beauty  or  the  park;  It  Is  an  oasis  of  beauty  in  a 
re^on  desolated  by  the  nxe  and  fire.  General  Grant  National  Park  was  saved  to 
posterity  by  the  same  public^splrited  dtisens  of  Tulare  County  who  preserved  the 
Sequoia  National  I*ark,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  00  miles  by  road  or  16  by  trail. 
At  nearest  points  the  park  boundaries  are  but  5  miles  apart  as  the  crow  flies.  I/ven  by 
road  General  Grant  iwrk  is  less  distant  from  the  permanent  headquarters  of  both 
parks  at  Alder  Creek  than  are  many  outpost  stations  in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  or 
Gbicier.  A  marked  economy  to  the  Government  will  result  from  centering  all  adminin- 
trative  and  storehouse  operations  for  both  parks  at  Alder  Creek.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  park  if  appropriations  were  made  Jointly  for  both  parks  and  if  rangers 
and  employees  were  interchangeable. 

Travel  in  1&24  was  at  one  time  entirely  stopped  by  Are  in  the  Sequoia  National  Forent 
about  4  miles  from  park  boundary :  following  this  it  was  diminished  by  false  reports  of 
fires  in  the  park  and  that  It  was  closed  to  travel.  Nevertheless  9,118  autos  and  35,020 
visitors  entered  as  compared  with  12,136  autos  and  46,280  visitors  in   1923. 

The  fiscal  year  1925  appropriations  contained  no  Items  for  urgently  needed  construc- 
tion. The  limit  on  1926  estimates  of  $12,000  again  precludes  construction.  Considering 
the  travel  and  increasing  needs  of  the  park  provision  should  be  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  entrance  and  checking  station  and  other  improvements  and  additions. 

In  May,  1924,  the  holdings  of  the  Kings  River  Parks  Co.,  the  Sanger  Meat  Market, 
and  Gordon  Day  Service  Station  were  all  consolidated  and  transferred  to  the  Pineburst 
Resort  Co.  Operations  were  conducted  under  the  oevere  handicaps  of  a  late  opening 
and  a  bad  travel  and  resort  season.  Nevertheless,  the  service  was  much  improved  and 
fnturc  season's  operations  may  be  hopefully  anticipated. 

General  conditions  in  the  park  were  much  improved ;  water  was  piped  to  the  Big 
Tree  Grove,  and  lunch  tables  and  benches  provided  there ;  general  police  and  sanitation 
were  bettered ;  additions  were  made  to  the  water  and  sanitation  system  lostuUed  last 
year  and  comfort  stations  constructod  :  additional  camp  grounds  were  opened. 

The  relations  with  thcf  rapidly  growing  private  holdine  of  Wilsonla,  160  acres  squarely 
in  the  middle  of  the  park,  continued  harmonious  and  Mr.  Andy  Ferguson,  the  nianager. 
met  Chief  Ranger  Decker  and  the  acting  superintendent  more  thon  halfway  on  the 
many  mutual  problems  involved. 

The  urgent  needs  of  the  park  are  appropriations  for  needed  improvements,  construc- 
tion of  the  interpark  roads,  the  Generals'  Highway,  and  closer  relations  with  the  head- 
quarters of  both  parks  now  established  at  Alder  Creek,  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Statistical  aumtnary 


Travel 


1924 


1023 


Auto- 
mobiles 


Visitors 


Auto- 
mobiles 


1  Visitors 


By  private  automobiles 9,118.      33,8P2         12,138  44,117 

bystage I  3«8 |  489 

By  other  means  of  conveyance W20  \ I,fi24 

Total 9.11"'      3\0C0  !      12.1?f^'        4^230 
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BiatUtieal  aummartf — Continued 


19S4 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Revenues  (net)  (all  sources, 

$3,029.02 
$3, 171. 98 

$4,107.87 

$4,116.49 

$10,000.00 
$40,000.00 

3 

• 

Cases  befcie  United  States 
commissioner— continued . 

Total  fines  Imposed 

Ffsdi  planted - 

$42.50 
None. 

500 
None. 

4 

Automobile  fees,  travel  sea- 
son   ._ 

$3aoo 

so,  000 

Appropriations: 

General 

New  construction  -  - 

$14,175.00 
Non«. 

Approximate  number  wild 
animals  in  park: 
Deer 

400 

Cases  before  United  States 

Bear.-     ..            .  .. 

2 

oomnoiasioner : 
Total  number  of  cases... 
Convictions 

Violations  of  regulations. 

11 
11 
11 

Lion— perlodicaUy 

Numerous  other  small  ani- 
mals. 

4 

General  llgurea  of  intereet 


Roads. miles..         lafi 

Trails do....         13 

Telephone  lines do 6.5 

Sower  line  pipe  installed feet..  11,000 

Water  line  pipe  installed do....  33,000 


Number  of  park  buildings... 
Prepared  public  camp  sites. 

Pit  toilets.- 

Rest-room  comfort  stations.. 


.  3 
.490 
.  49 
.     4 


1924 

1923 

Public  operators 

House- 
keeping 

Lodge 

House- 
keeping 

LodiB} 

FIMKHUBaT  B180BT  CO. 

115 

40 

Guests  during  season: 

June ......x-....-r. 

74 
185 
00 
50 

168 
156 
120 
47 

446 
2.«27 

a;  641 

534 

155 

July 

413 

August.. _ -.-.-., — 

2» 

September.  .  .  ,     ....     ............^.. ....... ....... 

145 

Total  

378 

475 

6^M8 

m 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

O.  A.  TOMLINSON,  Superintendent,  Longmlre,  Wash. 
Genbbal  Statement 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park  waa  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2. 
1899,  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  territory  so  set  aside  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  approved  March  16. 
1901.  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  reservation  was  accepted  by  act  of  Congress  Jane 
30,  1916. 

The  park  is  roughly  a  square,  about  18  miles  on  a  side,  and  contains  324  square  miles. 
It  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  S^ate  of  Washington,  immediately  west  nf  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  about  40  miles  southeasterly  from  the  southern  end  of  Paget 
Sound. 

Longmlre  Springs,  distant  6%  miles  by  automobile  road  from  the  Nisqually  entrance, 
Is  the  headquarters  Tvithin  the  park  of  the  superintendent  and  of  the  Rklnier  National 
Park  Co. 

Administration 

The  superintendent  administers  the  park  affairs,  aided  by  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent, chief  ninger,  5  permanent  rangers,  and  1  clork-aecountant.  During  the  summer 
travel  season  this  force  is  increased  by  17  temporary  rangers,  8  clerks,  2  telephone 
operators,  and  a  maintenance  and  construction  force  of  about  50  men.  The  Lnited 
States  ronimissioncr,  Hon.  Edward  S.  Hall,  tries  all  cases  for  violation  of  the  park 
rules  and  regulations.  During  the  year  6  cases  for  violation  of  the  rules  and  regola- 
tions  were  taken  before  the  commissioner,  resulting  in  five  convictions. 

HOTBL  and  TRANSPOaTATION    SBRVICB 

Hotel,  camp,  and  transportation  services  of  the  park  are  conducted  by  the  Rainier 
National  Park  Co.,  a  corporation  directed  by  business  men  of  Seattle  and  Taconis. 
The  company  has  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  travel  until  it  now  has  approximately 
$600,000  invested  in  notel,  camp,  and  transportation  equipment. 

Hotels. — National  Park  Inn  at  Longmlre  Springs  and  Paradise  Inn  in  ParadUe 
Valley  are  the  two  hotels.  Paradise  Inn  Is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  glacieff 
and  snow  fields  and  is  but  four  hours*  drive  from  Tacoma  and  five  hours*  drive  from 
Seattle. 
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Camp$. — Two  campe,  one  In  Paradise  Valley  and  one  In  the  White  RlTer  section 
of  the  park,  are  operated.  Retail  stores  carrying  groceries  and  campers*  supplies  and 
lunch-connter  service  are  maintained  at  both  camps  and  also  at  Longmire. 

Transportation. — Stages  and  touring  cars  were  operated  daily  from  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  to  Paradise  VaUey,  the  round  trip  from  both  cities  being  made  in  a  day.  The 
company  also  operated  stage  service  connecting  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
I'aul  trains  at  Ashford  to  and  from  Paradise  Valley. 

Guide  service. — The  company  furnished  guide  service  for  trips  to  points  of  interest. 
Experienced  Swiss  guides  conduct  the  parties  on  the  summit  climb. 

Raxlboads  a.nd  Highways  to  Pabk  Gatbwats 

The  Mountain  Highway  connects  the  Nisqually,  or  southwestern  entrance,  with  the 
Paciflc  Highway  at  Tacoma  and  with  other  State  roads.  The  Naches  Pass  Highway 
connects  the  Puget  Sound  citio«  with  the  White  River,  or  northeastern  entrance. 
Both  roads  are  maintained  bv  the  State  in  excellent  condition. 

Connecting  the  Carbon  River  entrance  with  the  State  highway  system,  a  2'mi1e 
fection  of  road  in  Pierce  County  has  not  been  uponed  for  travel,  preventing  a  great 
many  people  from  enjoying  that  part  of  the  park. 

The  opening  of  an  automobile  road  to  Ohanapecosh  Hot  S^prings.  less  than  one-fourth 
mile  outside  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park,  has  added  another  serious  problem  to  tho 
many  now  confronting  us.  Private  interests  are  now  constructing  0  miles  of  road 
from  the  Forest  Service  and  I^wls  County  road  at  Clear  Fork  to  the  Hot  Springs  and 
the  road  will  be  opened  this  fall.  This  mpans  that  another  season  will  bring  thousands 
of  visitors  into  the  park  where,  due  to  its  former  inaccessibility,  only  a  lew  hundred 
came  in.  That  section  of  the  park  has  no  facilities  whatever  for  the  accomodation 
of  visitors. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  operated  two  trains  daily  during  the 
season  to  its  Ashford  terminal.  6Vj  miles  from  the  park  entrance.  This  season  a 
"National  Park  Limited"    train   was   operated    in    addition   to    the   local   train,   giving 

Krk   passengers   excellent   service.      Rainier    National    Park    Co.    stages    connect    with 
th  trains  for  points  within  the  park. 

Wbatrkb  Conditions 

During  the  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter  weather  conditions  were  favorable  for 
travel  but  after  the  first  of  February  rain  instead  of  snow  kept  many  visitors  away. 
The  exceptionally  dry  and  early  spring  encouraged  early  travel  but  by  the  beginning 
of  vacation  time  in  June  the  absence  of  moisture  showed  in  thp  unusual  e<irly  smoky 
conditions.  The  remainder  of  the  season  n  greet  deal  of  unsettled  weather  discouraged 
many  visitors.  Two  week-ends  in  July  and  four  of  the  five  week-end  periods  of  August 
were  either  cloudy,  foggy,  or  rainy.  From  August  0  to  20  there  were  only  two  clear 
days.  This  unfavorable  weather  during  the  month  of  heaviest  travel  kept  thousands 
of  local  visitors  away.  Snow  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  Paradise 
inn  by  July  2,  fnlly  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  normal  years. 

Free  Public  Camping  Gbovnds 

Camp  grounds  with  running  water,  toilets^  tables,  etc.,  are  maintained  at  Longmire 
Springs  and  Paradise  Valley.  These  camps  will  accommodate  from  400  to  500  people 
at  a  time.  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  park  the  White  River  public  camp  will 
accommodate  about  the  same  number.  Small  camping  sites  without  improvements  are 
maintained  at  Hansen's  camp.  Kaut*  Creek,  and  Van  Trump  camp  on  the  Nisqually 
rood.  These  unimproved  camps  were  extensively  used  the  oast  year  by  the  large 
numbers  of  people  who  could  not  find  accommodations  at  the  Paradise  and  Longmire 
camps. 

A  large  increase  In  the  number  of  visitors  desiring  to  camp  out  was  noted  this 
season.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  visitors  coming  to  the  park  brought  in  their  own  equip- 
ment and  many  were  unable  to  find  comfortable  camping  conditions  owing  to  limited 
/acuities. 

Natural  Features  of  the  Park 

Glcders, — Twenty-eight  glaciers  covering  48  square  miles  of  area,  add  greatly  to  the 
Klory  of  Monnt  Rainier.  Six  of  these  rivers  of  moving  ice  average  a  greater  sise  than 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  All  of  the  glaciers  are  receding— the  Nisqually  at  the  rate 
of  SO  feet  a  year. 

Foretta, — Over  two-thirds  of  the  national  park  is  covered  by  forests.  All  zones  of 
forest  growth  from  the  dense  lower  slope  forests  to  the  gnarled,  wind-swept  timber  line 
frees,  are  represented.  ,  ^ 

Flowers. — Some  532  flowering  plants  and  ferns  contribute  to  the  annual  flower  show 
on  Mount  Rainier.  Before  the  snow  has  melted  in  the  high  meadows  the  avalanche 
lilies  and  western  anemones  push  their  way  through  and  soon  cover  the  hillsides  in 
profusion.  Later  in  the  season  the  parks  are  a  mass  of  color.  The  height  of  the  flower 
season  came  late  in  July  this  year  due  to  the  early  spring.  .      ^.. 

WOd  life. — Bear,  de(»r.  elk,  and  goat  are  seen  much  more  frequently  now  in  the 
park  than  in  former  years.  Deer  and  elk  are  often  seen  around  Longmire,  bear  in 
Paradise  Valley,  and  goat  in  the  llttlevlsited  sections  of  the  park. 

Fish. — One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  trout  were  planted  In  park  witers  this  year, 
and  several  thousand  more  will  be  planted  this  fall.  Eastern  brook  trout,  weighing 
up  to  4  pounds  8  ounceff,  have  been  taken  from  I^ake  Louise.  Lake  (Jeorge  has,  as 
usual,  also  provided  fine  fishing. 

Ek)UCATIONAL   SBRVICB 

The  nature-guide  service,  though  only  two  years  old,  has  become  one  of  the  mogj 
appredated  features  of  the  park.     Purely  educational  In  nature,  the  work  was  carrlea  J 
out  by  means  of  field  trips  conducted  by  park  naturalists,  illustrated  lectures  on  tm-i 
natural  features  of  the  region,  exhibits  of  wild  flowers,  mounted  birds  and   animanpr 
and  other  natural  history  specimens,   information  offices  with  reference  libraries  » 
weekly  bulletins  dealing  with  subjects  of  current  Interest.  f 
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Park  Maintenance 

Notwithstanding  the  Increased  expenditures  made  for  the  ranintenance  of  roads,  twils 
camp  grounds,  baildlnga,  etc.,  theH4>  facilities  are  gradually  breaking  down  and  deteri- 
orating under  the  twmendous  usage  which  they  are  subjecttni.  The  limited  facilitioi 
of  the  park  were  not  designed  to  accommodate  tne  demands  now  made. 

lilPROVEMiaNT    WOBK 

Kiitgually  Road. — Ttie  widening  and  Improving  of  the  Nlsqeally  road  between  Nara<k 
Falls  and  Paradise  Valley  was  continued  and  that  section  of  the  road  is  now  20  fref 
wide.  The  widening  and  surfacing  of  the  Narada  cut-olf  was  completed.  The  remain- 
ing  section  of  the  Nisqually  road — which  will  not  permit  of  two-way  travel  for  a  <lw- 
tance  of  some  1,500  feet  near  the  Rlckifecker  cut-oflf — will  be  widened  late  this  faU  or 
early  next  spring. 

Carbon  Ricer  Road. — The  contractor  completed  construction  work  on  the  8  mllcB  of 
road  In  the  Carbon  River  section  of  the  park.  This  road  terminates  near  the  tnoat 
of  Carbon  Glacier.  From  Ipsut  Creek  to  the  end,  a  distance  of  2^  miles,  the  road 
was  constructed  for  one-way  travel.  Due  to  serious  damage  by  the  flood  of  last  Feb- 
ruary a  section  of  this  new  road,  2  miles  from  the  entrance,  is  in  very^  poor  condition. 
The  damaged  section  can  not  be  repaired  until  the  road  is  protected  from  further  en- 
croachment from  the  river.     Klver  revetment  work  will  be  done  this  fall. 

White  River  Road. — ^This  road  was  badly  damaged  by  the  flood  of  laat  Fubnitrf. 
nccessitatiug  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $3,000  to  make  repairs  tnifflcknt  for 
opt  ning  that  section  of  the  park.  The  road  whs  originally  contitrncted  by  a  mlniii! 
company  before  the  park  was  f^et  aside  and  do:'  to  Its  loc-ation  has  never  beea  in  good 
condition  as  it  was  not  consideretl  adivsable  tq  expend  more  fuuda  than  necessary  te 
make  it  passable. 

Trail  Hvstem. — The  150  miles  of  the  Wonderlanil  Trail  and  20  miles  of  other  tnlb 
were  repaired  and  kept  in  fair  condition.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds  it  has  not  bMi 
possible  to  place  our  trail  system  In  flrst-class  condition.  Many  sections  have  become 
badly  washed  or  eroded,  many  timbered  places  over  muddy  ground  and  many  small 
bridges  require  repairs  that  it  was  not  possible  to  do  with  the  limited  funds.  A  con- 
siderable expenditure  on  the  trail  system  is  essential  in  order  to  place  them  la  proper 
condition  to  accommodate  the  people  who  want  to  use  them. 

Paradise  public  camp  grotrnd. — Three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  of  new  road  wai 
constructed  to  open  up  additional  si^ace  and  connect  It  with  the  other  section  of  the 
camp  ground  an«i  main  road.  This  road  has  increased  the  Paradise  camp  groand  bj- 
about  200  per  cent.  A  new  comfort  station  Is  being  constructed  on  the  site  opened  up, 
but  as  yet  no  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the  installation  of  a  water  soppfy 
or  to  take  care  of  the  sewage. 

Lont/nUre  public  camp  ground. — The  suHpension  bridge  across  tJie  Nisqually  River  t»i» 
completed  and  the  road  leading  to  the  new  site  for  camp  grounds  at  liongmlre  was  aboat 
80  \)or  cent  completed.  Owing  to  iusuflicient  funds  the  road  could  not  be  completed, 
nor  could  the  camp  site  be  cleared  and  opened. 

Winter  Op»rationh 

For  the  first  time  the  Nlsqually  Road,  from  entrance  to  I^ngmlre  Sprlnes,  a  disttnce 
of  OVi  miles,  was  kept  open  for  automobile  travel  the  entire  year  and  Isational  Patt 
Inn  was  operated  informally  throuchout  the  winter.  Ky  the  use  of  a  snow  plow  wWcb 
oi)eratrd  in  front  of  a  heavy  caterpillar  tractor  and  pushed  the  snow  to  either  side  of 
the  road,  the  road  to  I^ngmire  was  kept  open.  Vlsdtok-s  found  ideal  snow  condltloiw 
within  three  to  four  hours'  comfortable  automobile  travel  from  the  Puget  Sound  cities 
where,  due  to  the  mild  climate,  a  little  or  no  opportunity  is  had  for  the  enjoyment  of 
8IJOW  sports.  Nearly  10.000  T>eople  visited  the  park  during  the  winter,  enjoying  tlie 
tobogganing,  snowshoeing,  skiing,  and  other  winter  sports  provided  by  the  Kainitf 
National  Park  Co.  The  popularity  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  as  a  year-round 
playground  was   established   last  winter. 

RKCOM  ME.NnATIONS 

1.  i'amp  grounds. — That  ample  space,  water  supply,  and  comfort  stations  be  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  visitors  who  want  that  service. 

2.  CommunMy  building. — That  large  buildings  to  provide  shelter  In  stormy  weather 
and  to  serve  as  a  common  meeting  place  for  visitors  at  other  times  be  provided  f'W 
visitors  in  the  camp  grounds. 

3.  Repair  shop. — That  a  shop  for  repairing  equipment  during  winter  months  be  con- 
structed at  Longmire. 

4.  Equipment  sheds. — That  shelter  for  park  machinery  and  equipment  which  dof 
stands   out   in   the   w<'Hther   be   provided. 

5.  Ranger  force. — That  the  protective  force  be  increased  by  4  permanent  and  10 
temporary  men  to  provide  adequate  protection  to  park  and  service  to  visitors. 

6.  KmtJloffees'  cottagcM. — That  tlire**  cottages  for  sheltering  permanent  employees  wh« 
are  required  to  live  in  the  park  throughout  tlie  winter  bp  provided. 

7.  Administration  building. — That  an  adequate  building  for  the  park  headqnaiters 
be  provided. 

8.  Winter  patrol  cabins. — Thot  three  cabins  be  constructed  on  the  east  asd  nortk 
sides  of  the  park  to  provide  shelter  for  rangers  required  to  patrol  the  p^rk  during  the 
winter  for  the  protection  of  gaiu%  and  other  park  features. 

0.  Superintendent's  reniilcnee. — That  a  suitable  nsldeuce  for  the  superintendent  be 
provided  at  Longmire  to  facilitate  park  administration.  He  is  now  compelled  to  lire 
nt  the  Nisqually  entrance,  (5U.  miles  from  headquarters  and  the  center  of  all  park 
activity. 

10.  Maintenance  fundti. — That  snfflclfnt  funds  for  the  adequate  upkeep  of  road*, 
trails,  buildings,  telephone  lines,  public  camps,  and  other  park  Improvements  now  rapidly 
deteriorating  under  tremendous  u.sage  be  provided. 
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Travel   for   the  yoar  onded   September   30.    1924,    totaled   161.473  people  and   38,351 

JrlTate  cars,  which  is  an  iDcreaiie  of  31  per  cent  in  people  and  39  per  cent  In  cars  over 
he  hlKheat  previous  record  4»f  128.708  people  and  27,656  can  In  1923. 

The  largest  travel  day  In  the  history  of  the  park  waa  Au«ni.st  31,  when  7,759  people 
and  1,914  cars  reglHtered  at  the  four  entrances.  The  largest  travel  week  ever  recorded 
was  from  August  27  to  Sei>tem»)er  2.  when  17,097  people  and  4,251  cars  entered.  August, 
1924,  was  the  heavliHt  travel  month,  with  ta.H40  people  and  14.864>  private  cars. 

]>iHribution  of  prirale  automobUies  enterinj  Mount  Riinfer  National  Park,  by  StaUs,  and  of  total  touriot 
trwdfirom  Seattle,  Taeotna,  and  the  variouB  States  and  eonniries,  for  tfte  tratd  fe&r  l»i4 


State  or  country 

Nisciuall) 
Cars 

f  entrance 
People 

White  River 
entrance 

Carbon  River  and 

Ohanapeccsh 

entrances 

Total 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

Peopk) 

Cars 

People 

Seattle  > 

32,667 

27,906 

80,450 

14 

76 

39 

11,423 

163 

1.S8 

188 

4 

86 

28 

444 

1,464 

254 

301 

236 

54 

45 

21 

67 

629 

371 

394 

29 

373 

341 

200 

54 

21 

355 

9 

1,409 

22 

101 

717 

145 

7,329 

947 

35 

19 

83 

49 

208 

160 

17 

53 

38 

369 

43 

21 

1,192 

12 
3 

22»401 
4,094 

1,967 

444 

4.461 

67,056 

82; 474 

Washington          

22,093 
1 

17 
5 
3.02Q 
34 
12 
10 

.«« 

34^416 
13 

•823 

31,500 
2 
17 
5 
3»152 
30 
14 
11 

128,385 

Alabama 

V 

A^lsona 

81 

ArknTTKim 



2 
40 

41 

CalUt^ni^ 

117 

448  1               9 

11.911 

Colorado 

30 
11 
10 

193 

Connecticut* 

160 

Dbttrirt  nf  PnlmnhiA 

3 

201 

DH^wai^ 

4 

Florida 

12 

1 

109 

1? 

44 

42 

3 
2 
2 
2 
29 
48 
38 
3 

50 
74 

?! 

si 

1 
81 

{ 

10 
32 
6 

3 

I 

43 

147 

41 

18 

13 

2 

119 

158 

33 

45 

45 

3 

2 

3 

7 

30 

54 

09 

4 

55 
87 
30 
14 
1 
36 

.1 

1 

20 

96 

29 

1,941 

78 

3 

6 

15 

6 

42 

37 

1 

4 

4 

35 

9 

2 

03 

tiwnpa 

1 
8 
8 
3 

a 

3 

37 

Tdahn 



496 

OhDois 

1,619 

IlHtiADA 

208 

lova 

8S1 

K»mai 

16 
6 
8 
9 
17 
15 
41 
165 
10 

256 

Kentucky 

L(Hii8iaiia 

50 

53 

Maine 

\' 

5 
1 
6 

31 
1 
3 

12 
5 

' i" 

2 

38 

Maryland 

Masfarhusetts 

84 

1 

645 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

412 

3 

562 

MlasiasiDDi 

88 

M^if^.v.:::::::: 

21 

2 

13 
1 
4 

407 

Montana 

NebriBka 

1 
1 
13 

1 

405 

236 

NfVMlfi 

55 

Now  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

25 

308 

New  Mexico 

9 

NevYork 

4 

6 

88 

13 
19 
31 

9 
235 
30 

5 
18 
13 

1 
82 
17 

4 

*'^1 

Korth  Carolina 

35 

N«th  Dakota 

16 
92 
29 
1,880 
69 
3 

^l 

6 
87 
35 
1 
4 
4 

28 
9 
2 

120 

aSn              

3 
6 

61 
5 

1 

751 

Oklahoma 

160 

Oregon 

Peansylvania 

Rhode  Island 

54 

8 

7 
1 

7,626 
962 
41 

South  Carolina 

2 

' 6' 

2 

37 

Sooth  DAkotn^ 

96 

TfenneoBee 

50 

Texas 

325 

Vuh 

177 

Vermont 

17 

VirgMiia 



7" 

4 

2 
41 

57 

;s^s?^ 

40 

410 

Wyominv 

1 

44 

AiSS   

11 

32 

Ari^ntina 

3 

Australia. 



'  --- 

5 

Aoitrla. 

1 

BnS!^ 

1 

Caaada                     . 

310 

26 

108 

5 

336 

.1,305 

Canal  Zon* 

1 

chhli      

1 

18 

cu5r 

3 

DMifnvk 

1 

1 

Pvtoh  Raat  ladifis 

25 
3 

».-....-.- 

1 

*"iiand 

'          ---- 

:::::::::: 

3 

4 

1 

28 

f man..// """'"[ 

7 

*  Tnduded  in  totals  fbr  State  of  Washington. 
'  No  oars  at  Ohanapecosh  entrance. 
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DitirihuHim  of  private  automoMUt  enUring  Mount  RaMer  National  Park,  hy  SUUtM,  ani  of  tote2  teipivt 
tropelfrom  Seattle,  Taeoma,  and  the  varioue  Statet  and  countriet,for  the  trattl  fear  /M4— Cootinned 


State  or  country 

NisquaUy  entrance 

White  River 
entrance 

Carbon  River  and 
Ohanapecosh 

Total 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 

c«. 

People 

Can 

People 

Qermany 



74 

Greece 

Hawaii 

14 

8 

17 

22 

11 

HoUand 

India 

Ireland 1 

Japan ' 

7 

U 

Meiico 1 

Philippine  Islands... 



3 

Porto  Rico ' 

2 
2 
3 
3 

1 

Scotland  ...    _.       | 

Boutb  Africa 1 

»pftip                          ! 

1 

SwitMriand t 

' 

!" 

Total 

28.462 

120^  S06 

9,046        36,326 

843 

4,641 

«38,351 

161,  «3 

*  Includes  motorcycles. 


Summary 


Methods  of  transportation 

Nisqually 
entrance 

White  River 
entrance 

Carbon  River 
entrance 

Ohanape- 

ooah 
entrance 

Total 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 
36,301 

Cars 

People 

People 

Cars 

People 

14&9» 

Private  autos... 

28,129 
391 
729 
333 

109,663 

3,488 

6,777 

dOl 

9,024 

842 

3,015 

87. 90S 

Ashford  stage 

729'     tW 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  stage.. 

Motor  cycles 

22 

25 

1 

1 

9M 

537 

Horse-drawn  vehicle 

2 
1 

9 

11 

Horseback...    . 

107 
368 

67  1 

1,074  ' 

179 

On  foot 

74 

L5I6 

*         1 

Total 

29,682 

120,506 

9,046 

36,326 

843 

3,500 

1,141  1  39^471  1  161,473 

Travel  from  Seattle 57.055 

Travel    from   Tacoma 32,474 

Travel  from  other  points  In  Washington 38,806 

Travel  from  States  east  of  the  Mlsstssippl  River 8,066 

Travel  from  States  west  af  the  Mississippi,  exclusive  of  Washington ^^'^ 

Travel  from  United  States  Territorial  possessions IJ; 

Travel  from  foreign  countries l,*n 

Total  travel  for  year 161, 4'S 

CRATBR  LAKE  NATIONAL   PARK,   OREO. 

Gbneiul  Statembnt 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  created  by  congressional  act  approved  May  22,  iWi 
(82  Stat.  202).  It  comprises  an  area  of  249  square  miles,  situated  in  southern  Ortfop 
on  the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  altitude  range  is  from  4.250  to  8.938  feet. 
There  are  some  private  timber  holdings  along  the  southeastern  border. 

Administration 

The  park  executive  is  the  superintendent,  assisted  throughout  the  year  by  one  d^rk 
and  one  permanent  ranger.  Nine  temporary  rangers  and  about  40  men  are  added  dnrlns 
the  season.  The  super  mtcndent  directs  all  park  activities  except  thepost  office  and  tne 
Judicial  function,  which  rests  ^ith  United  States  commissioner,  Mr.  w.  Q.  Steel. 

Public  Utilitibs 

The  Crater  National  Park  Co.  operates  the  Lodge  (hotel),  a  small  store  at  the  I^S^ 
a  store  at  Anna  Spring,  an  automobile  stage  service,  and  a  launch  and  boat  service  ^ 
the  lake.  Physical  improvements  made  this  year  by  the  company  include  the  comple- 
tion, exteriorly,  of  the  addition  to  the  Lodge  destined  to  add  80  rooms  to  the  origlnu 
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61-room  structure :  tbe  completion  and  fnrniahine  of  22  of  these  new  rooms ;  a  new 
40-pasaeDger  launch ;  and  a  boathouse  on  Wizard  island. 

The  Kiaer  studio,  holding  a  photographic  franchise,  added  a  small  wing  to  provide  a 
developing  and  printing  service. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  excellently  operated  the  service  station  at  Anna  Spring. 

Gbnisral  Conditions 

The  season  was  marked  by  unusually  early  snow  recession.  With  litfle  labor  expend!- 
tuie  the  loop  through  Anna   Spring  opened  on   May  16  and  to  the  Rim  on  May  27. 


The  Rim  Road  was  opened  on  June  28,  over  4  weeks  earlier  than  any  previous  record. 
This  earlv  drying  of  the  roads  and  of  tbe  forest  floor  rendered  road  maintenance  difficult 
and  the  fire  hazard  critical ;  especiiilly  as  relief  in  the  form  of  precipitation  came  only 


twice  during  the  summer.  Flowers  bloomed  brilliantly  almost  Immediately  after 
snow  recession,  but  withered  early ;  the  grasses  and  other  low  vegetation  faded 
iniicUy.  Streams  were  reduced  in  volume  early  and  some  hitherto  unfailing  springs 
dried  up.  Cold  Spring,  Anderson  Spring,  and  others  failing  for  the  flrst  time  in  their 
known  history. 

Except  for  the  very  dusty  roads  and  for  a  somewhat  desiccated  appearance  of 
tbe  park  in  general,  ft  was  an  ideal  season  for  visitors,  particularly  campers,  who 
enjoyed  the  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  cool  sunny  days  and  starlit  nights. 

AfPROACH   ROA0S 

Tbe  year  saw  the  completion  of  the  Mile-high  Highway  between  Klamath  Falls 
and  a  point  6  miles  below  Ashland  on  the  Pacific  Highway.  This  fine  macadam 
highway,  together  with  the  equally  well  maintained  highway  between  Klamath  Falls 
and  our  south  entrance,  was  used  by  a  greatly  increaRe<l  proportion  of  Park  viRitors. 

The  McLeod  Cascade  Gorge  section  of  the  Crater  Lake  Highway  out  of  Medford  to 
our  west  entrance  was  completed  this  year.  This  road  is  now  completely  widened  and 
is  surfaced  except  for  the  6-mile  stretch  between  Silver  Camp  and  our  west  entrance. 

The  Dal]a»-Califomia  Highway  is  completed  from  Klamath  Falls  to  a  point  beyond 
Intersection  ^  ith  the  4-mlle  spur  connecting  with  our  east  road ;  northward  toward 
Bend,  however,  it  was  bad  going. 

The  dirt  road  between  Diamond  Lake  and  our  north  boundary  was  well  maintained. 

Roads  Within  trb  Pabk 

Road  maintenance  was  especially  difficult  this  year,  the  contributing  factors  being 
the  early  and  long  season,  great  increase  In  travel,  hick  of  precipitation,  and  inndrquate 
fands  and  equipment.  By  utilizing  every  resource  the  57-mile  road  system  within  the 
park  was  maintained  as  something  better  than  passable,  but  it  is  sadlv  apparent  that 
our  pr<  sent  road   surfaces  will  not  withstand   the  battering  of  over  200   cars  o   day. 

Tbails 

All  park  trails  were  sufficiently  maintained  all  season,  effort  being  distributed  in 
accordance  with  comparative  use.  A  new  trail  was  constructed  from  White  Horse 
Bridge  to  the  Nutcracker;  a  ehort  troll  made  from  Government  Camp  to  the  Lady  of 
tbe  Woods.     Only  four  of  our  trails  are  much  traveled. 

Teliphone  System 

Teli phone  service  was  more  satisfactory  thin  last  year.  Four  high-power  instru- 
ments were  installed  advantageously.  A  parallel  line  was  constructed  between  Anna 
Spring  and  Government  Camp,  making  two  simultaneous  conversations  possible.  The 
entire  system,  except  the  Wineglass  and  Backbone  lines,  was  restrung  and  renovated. 
Long-distance  service  is  not  satisfactory. 

^        New   CONSTRUCTION 

A  wing  was  added  to  tbe  log  cabin  at  Government  Camp,  the  remodeled  structure 
now  adequately  providing  a  general  office,  a  superintendent's  office,  and  an  information 
bureau. 

A  community  house  was  constructed  at  the  Rim  auto  camp.  It  is  of  appropriate 
design,  fills  a  definite  need,  and  is  much  appreciated  by  thousands  of  campers. 

Hl8CBU«ANBODS  WOKK 

Maior  effort  has  been  directed  toward  road  maintenance,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  miscellaneous  work  has  also  been  accomplished,  including  the  roofing  with  shakes 
of  the  west  and  east  entrance  cabins  and  the  Anna  Spring  bunk  house;  reconstruction 
In  whole  or  In  part  of  four  bridges ;  construction  of  two  new  latrines  near  the  boat 
landing :  construction  of  a  new  powder  house ;  erection  of  an  appropriate  loar  boundary 
arch;  shingling  of  tank  house;  installation  of  small  generating  sets  at  Government 
Camp  and  the  Rim;  improvement  of  water-heating  devices  at  the  Rim  comfort  sta- 
tion; painting  or  staining  of  several  structures;  erection  of  new  park  signs;  repair 
of  buildings;  and  a  general  overhauling  of  trucks,  pumping,  and  nriscelUneous  equip- 
ment. 

Pabk  Mcmacbs 

Crater  Lake  did  not  entirely  escape  harm  from  the  forest-fire  hasard  general  through- 
cut  the  West.  An  electrical  storm  started  several  Arcs,  the  worst,  that  on  the  west  slope 
of  San  Crock  Canyon,  covering  about  700  acres.  Later,  on  the  we«t  slope  of  Timber 
Crater  (one  of  the  9  started  simultaneously  by  another  thunder  storm)  another  fire 
burned  about  400  acres.  A  score  of  other  fires  were  started  by  storms,  but  all  were 
controlled  before  harm  was  done. 

There  were  no  serious  fires  of  camp-fire  origin,  thanks  to  tbe  loyal  assistance  of 
campers. 
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Weather  conditions,  together  with  Increased  publicity,  restated  in  the  heav1es«t  te> 
orense  In  trnvel  yet  rpcorded.  The  weRtern  imte  led.  but  the  Houthern  ibit^  9h<rm>*4.  m 
ipreater  percentage  of  incraase.  The  Loop  trip  through  the  park  was  much  niorv  pM» 
lar  than  last  year.  Travel  to  and  from  Diamond  Lrake  increased  considerablv.  & 
cans**  of  t»ie  poor  con^ltfon  of  certain  sections  of  the  rofd  south  of  Bern!  the  esit 
entrance  was  comparatively  unimportant  as  a  gateway.  The  outstanding  feature  at 
the  season  was  the  heary  travel  from  Calltornla. 

Tot^l  fonn  irmei  bf  entravcei,  19t4  and  t9iS 


Gateway 

By  automobila 

By  motorcyciss 

By 
stage 

1 
Other    '     Tbtal 

Cars 

Visitors 

Cars 

Visitors 

means    ;  visilan 

1924 
East 

676 

6,720 

1(^867 

52 

fiB6 

2;  246 

22.303 

3fi,179 

201 

3,020 

313  i        2^3 
2»  .        dAM 

South 

12 

18 

20 
34 

224 
537 

West 

N&rth 

Anna  Spring 

i3 

" 

'          - 

""  -•--  -- 

Total 

10,301 

63,  MO 

30 

54 

774 

Sa  '        MLtt 

1023 
East 

1,114 

4,7W 

9.363 

130 

3.729 

15,700 

30,363 

472 

2 
24 

38 

1 

3 
33 
53 

2 

South.. 

255 
751 

West 

North 

Total 

15,377 

501284 

65 

01  i        1  flns 

656           SaOlT' 



Revenues 


1024,  fiscal    !    1923.  fiscal 
year        ,         year 

$35,703.50  '        fl7.««r.M 
i944.66|             lUaS 

couectedfromconoe8sionaira8.....„ i::::":::::::::"::::"::"::"" 

Total  revenues 

35,948.18;          18.14&3I 

'  Receipt?  ftrom  studio  concession  only. 


ApproprUUiofu 


Act 

FLhcaI 
year 

Purpose 

• 

AmooBt 

January,  1023 

Jane,  1924 

1924... 
1925... 

Administration,  maintenance,  and  protection 

1   ^S 

_ 

do .' '. ! 

As  will  be  noted  from  tho  above  statements  of  resvenuea  and  appropriations.  Crater 
ijike  National  l*ark  is  bolnff  operated  at  a  profit  to^  tli(>  Government,  revenuesi  for  the 
1024  fl.sc«l  year  rxceeding  our  1025  appropriation  by  $6,248.18. 

F'ISHIN'G 

Fishermen  reported  unusually  good  catches  in  the  Lake,  especially  the  allversldei 
planted  two  years  ago,  which  ai)pear  to  thrive  better  than  the  rainbow  trout.  Stresa 
Ushing  was  1«'88  satisfactory,  although  experts  made  good  catches*  of  Dolly  Varden  to 
Anna  Creek.  Twenty-five  thousand  rainbow  flngerlings  were  planted  in  the  Lake  throng 
the  courtesy  of  the  Klamath  Hatchery  and  the  State  Game  Commission. 

YTiLD  Lire  AnrxDAXT 

The  late  fall,  mild  winter,  and  early  spring  were  beneficial  to  wild  lifo.  Ten  Wear* 
including  four  new  (uhs,  were  almost  daily  visitors  at  Government  Camp,  to  the  gmt 
enjoyment  of  thousands  of  visitors.  I><'er  were  in  almost  dally  evidence  along  tbe 
roads ;  fawns  were  especially  numerous.  The  imported  band  of  elk  that  ran^p^  near  oar 
southern  border  is  reported  as  havinj;  increased  to  nine.  Predatory  animals  were  Uttit 
in  evidence.  The  smaller  wild  life  was  very  abundant,  eepeclnlly  marmotH.  Bird  lH* 
seems  to  have  increased  considerably  over  last  year. 
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CAIfP-ViBB  BVDNTB 

An  Innovation  this  year  was  tlie  organising  as  often  as  possible  of  Impromptu  enter- 
tainments in  tilie  camp  grounds.  Campers  were  enconraged  to  gather  about  a  centra] 
— p  fire  where,  stimulated  by  singers  and  entertainers  recmitea  from  men  and  woiAen 

ployed  withiD  the  park,  they  enjoyed  and  participated  in  Informal  entertainment 
The  completion  of  the  community  house  In  mid-season  permitted  dancing,  lectures,  and 
other  appropriate  diyerslons;  pleassnt  evenings  appreciated  by  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans from  all  over  the  country.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  us,  too,  to  see  visitors  gather 
thus  about  the  flr^lace,  where  strangers  became  as  old  friends  in  the  swift  alchemiy 
of  pork  spirit. 

QftWTB 

We  are  indebted  to  ttie  Medford  Chaaober  of  Commerce  for  the  purchase  of  MOO 
park  firtders;  to  Mr.  EYed  Kisv,  who  has  loaned  a  fine  coUection  of  park  pictures  to 
««r  winter  headqvarten ;  to  the  Craters  Ghib  of  Medford  for  the  gift  of  a  phonograph 
and  reeords  Cor  the  oommonity  house;  and  to  the  Califomia-Oregon  Po«-er  Company 
for  two  highly  appropriate  pictures. 

RaCOMIfBNDATIONS 

(1)  The  great  fondamental  need  In  this  park  Is  improved  roads.  TntTSl  Is  so  heavy 
fliat  they  can  no  longer  be  satisfactorily  maintained,  so  surfndng  becomen  impemttve. 

(2)  It  Is  urgently  reoommended  that  remedial  measures  be  taken  against  furthar 
forest  losses  due  to  Insect  infestation. 

(a)  Our  bears  constitute  a  major  attraetioik  It  is  recommended  that  the  Oregon 
Legislature  be  urged  to  establish  an  appropriate  bear  preserve  surrounding  the  park. 

(4)  In  view  fx  the  fact  that  Crater  fjake  returns  a  profit  to  the  Government,  it 
is  urged  that  larger  approiMiations  be  made  amllsble,  as  Increases  are  needed  in  every 
brand!  of  park  endeavor. 

(5)  That  .mechanical  equipment  be  furnished  to  replace  present  laborious  and  ez- 
pesiive  hand  methods  of  clearing  the  roads  of  snow. 

.(6)  Longdistance  telephone  service  is  unsatisfactory.  A  direct  line  to  Medford  would 
rdieve  tliis  situation. 

(7)  That  funds  be  made  available  to  eliminate  the  litter  of  felled  trees  that  border 
oar  woods. 

(8)  That  a  nature-guide  service  be  provided  for  this  park. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK 

ROBSST  G.  MoBBis,  duperlntendent.  Sulphur,  Oklahoma 

Gbnsbal  Statbubnt 

Piatt  National  Park  was  created  by  acts  of  Cangress  July  1,  1902,  and  April  21,  1904, 
and  oontBins  an  area  of  848.81  acres  of  land  lying  just  south  of  the  city  of  Sulphur, 
OUa.  Piatt  National  Park  was  formerly  called  Sulphur  Springs  Beservation,  but  was 
changed  to  Piatt  National  Park  during  the  administration  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  in 
honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Cyril  H.  JMatt,  United  States  Senator  ftom  Connecticut,  in 
recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  country.  This  park  was  set 
aside  for  the  people  ot  the  United  States  because  of  the  many  medicinal  springs  found 
here  which  have  been  known  and  used  for  their  medicinal  properties  as  far  ba^  as  we 
have  any  record  of  them. 

Spbimos 

The  principal  springs  are  the  Bromide,  Medicine,  and  Sodium  Chloride  Springs  in  the 
western  part  of  tiie  park;  the  Black  Sulphur,  Bromide  Sulphur,  Pavilion,  and  Hillside 
Springs  m  the  central  part  of  the  park  and  the  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  park.  The  Antelope  and  Buffalo  Springs  are  nonndneral  in 
Character  and  flow  from  an  elevation  of  1,080  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  estimated  that 
0.000,000  gallons  of  water  flow  from  these  two  springs  daily.  They  are  the  source  of 
the  Travertine  Creek,  famed  for  its  beauty  and  purity.  The  Bromide  Spring  is  by  many 
eonsldered  the  most  wonderful  spring,  as  its  waters  are  found  to  be  a  cure  for  stomach 
trouble,  nervousness,  and  rheumatism.  The  Black  Sulphur  Spring  is  also  fast  becoming 
vuy  popular  and  thousands  of  people  visit  it  and  drink  its  waters.  They  also  use  the 
mad  bi  which  to  take  baths  and  claim  many  wonderful  cures  from  its  use.  The  water 
from  the  BladE  Sulphur  Springs  is  beneficial  in  the  case  of  skin  diseases,  chronic  sorest 
eciema^  and  other  blood  diseases. 

Visitors  to  Platt  National  Pa^ 

During  the  year  past  the  number  of  visitors  to  Piatt  National  Park  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  included  people  from  88  States,  Old  Mexico,  District  of  Columbia,  Canada, 
and  South  America.  All  went  away  singing  the  praises  of  the  park.  Our  opening 
day  was  a  great  success,  with  thousands  of  visitors,  and  the  stream  of  visitors  and 
osmpert  has  never  stopped  since.  The  following  table  win  show  how  Piatt  has  steadily 
iacreased  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

Campers  for  past  six  years: 

1*19 689 

1920 2,  981 

1921 10,  626 

1922 23,  170 

1923 74.  589 

1024- 95,  272 


Vliitors  for  past  six  years: 

1919 107, 918 

1920 178,  810 

1921 —  216,  022 

1922 — _  246,  998 

1923 ^  470.  840 

1924 1 539,  495 

14562—24 9 
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CAsipmw 

During  the  year  pajit  our  camp  groonds  have  been  used  by  thousands  of  campers.  Dnrfnip 
the  summer  months  we  were  crowded  to  capacity  and  had  dlfflcnlty  keeping  campen 
away  from  roads  and  springs  where  they  tried  to  camp.  The  camp-supply  iMinses  fa  ton 
were  rushed  till  there  wsa  not  another  tent  to  be  had  at  times.  CTampers  comftof  t» 
Piatt  daring  the  year  used  24,658  automobiles  and  198  teams. 

Amimau 

Our  animals  are  a  source  of  much  enjoyment.  The  elk  are  very  fond  of  being  fed  tiitf 
will  follow  tourists  around  the  fence  In  the  hope  of  getting  eats.  The  deer  also  are  Terr 
tame  and  will  eat  from  one*s  hand.  This  year  we  have  another  baby  elk,  making  floor  e& 
here  now.  The  squirrels  come  in  for  a  groat  amount  of  attention.  They  are  so  ttne 
that  they  will  come  and  sit  on  one's  lap  and  take  the  nuts  offered  them  er  clhab  isto 
pockets  hunting  for  them.  The  buffalo  are  the  only  animals  here  that  are  not  frieidlj 
with  the  visitors. 

Roads 

The  roads  In  Piatt  Park  were  «itiginaUy  made  for  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  are  rerr 
narrow.  To^ay  the  horse  has  been  replaced  by  the  car,  and  our  roads  are  not  ft  tat 
the  heavy  aotomoblle  traffic.  They  have  never  been  wide  enough  and  have  been  pttdetf 
and  repatched  and  are  now  In  very  bad  condition.  I  estimate  that  $50,000  wU!  be  ^^ 
quired  to  make  the  roads  here  safe  and  lit  for  travel.  After  leaving  rock  Idghwajs  ow 
roads  are  even  more  noticeable  to  tourists  and  they  condemn  us  before  they  know  tbe 
conditions. 

iMFKOVBICBlfTS  ' 

The  onlv  item  of  improvement  the  past  year  was  the  remaking  of  a  canseway  oTfr 
Rock  Creek.  Our  entire  time  has  been  expended  in  extending  our  camp  grounds,  rnslr- 
Ing  the  roads,  and  In  keeping  the  park  In  as  good  a  condition  as  possible  without  fvadr 
for  upkeep  and  improvement. 

RSCOM  MBNDATIONS 

Plait  National  Park's  needs  are:  Buildings  repaired  and  repainted;  pavilton  over 
Black  Sulphur  Springs;  more  men  to  do  the  work,  and  more  teams,  harness,  wafons. 
and  equipment:  larger  camp  grounds,  more  comfort  stations,  more  sewer  lines,  Doit 
water  and  light ;  widening,  grading,  and  resurfacing  of  roads :  and  an  automobile  tw 
tbe  use  of  the  superintendent.  A  Government  bathhouse  should  be  established  at  Plttt 
and  other  improvements  installed  to  make  the  park  a  real  health  and  pleasure  resort. 

WIND  CAVB  NATIONAL  PARK 

Roy  BB.\saLL,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

OnnBRAL  Statvmbnt 

This  park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  January  9,  1908  (82  Stat.  765).  aod  fa 
located  In  the  southern  Black  Hills  in  south  western  South  Dakota.  It  is  approxiButety 
4  miles  square  and  is  about  evenly  divided  between  rolling  prairie  and  timbtfed  mosa- 
tains,  tbe  altitude  ranging  from  about  8,500  to  5,000  feet. 

The  Cave 

Our  main   attraction   is   Wind  Cave,   the  entrance  of  which   Is  in  the  approxlmAte 


center  of  the  park.  When  discovered,  in  1881,  the  original  opting  was  but  8  or  to 
inches  In  diameter,  from  which  a  strong  current  of  air  was  issnlng,  hence  the  nsnc 
"  Wind  Cave."  This  "  wind  "  has  no  regularity  as  to  direction  or  velocity,  and  at  timei 
is  astonishinglv  strong  cither  going  into  or  issuing  from  the  cave  and  is  a  very  good 
barometer,  indicating  a  change  in  the  weather  from  4  or  5  hours  to  a  whole  day  is 
advance.    So  far  as  known  there  Is  but  this  one  opening  to  the  cave. 

Wind  Cave  Is  one  of  the  biggest  caves  known,  having  over  100  miles  ef  explored 
passages,  with  tbe  end  still  to  oe  found.  It  contains  practically  all  of  the  geologicti 
formations  of  limestone,  many  of  which  are  very  beautiful  and  some  of  which  are 
found  only  in  this  cave.  Some  of  the  chambers  are  very  large,  covering  4  or  5  acre*, 
but  as  a  whole  it  consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  passages  and  small  rooms.  TbrK 
routes,  called  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Fair  Oronnds.  and  the  Pearly  Gates — ^a  short, 
medium,  and  long  route,  respectively^have  been  opened  to  the  piibUc. 

Administration 

Our  personnel  is,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  incomplete.  The  park  is  administered 
by  a  superintendent  and  one  permanent  ranger.  During  the  busy  season  a  few  tem- 
porary rangers  arc  employed  who  act  aa  guides  in  the  cave.  It  has  been  hnpoeslhk 
to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  the  right  type  of  men  to  properly  show  the  csre 
to  visftorfi  and  to  protect  the  formations  therein. 

Visitors 

Despite  unfavorable  economic  conditions  all  previous  records  of  visitors  were  eclipsei- 
the  increase  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  being  26  per  cent  over  lust 
season's   record-breaking   run.    The   number  of  visitors   to   this  park  has  moie  thss 
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doubled  during  tbe  past  five  years.  Of  the  52,166  vtsltors  to  the  park  during  the 
year,  61,600  came  in  17,200  priyate  cars.  Thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven 
people  made  the  trip  through  the  cave. 

witk  hvt  three  exceptions  every  State  in  the  Union  was  repretented  thia  season, 
as  well  as  South  America,  Cuba,  China,  Enirland.  Denmark,  Canada.  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Russia,  and  Hawaii,  but  the  bulk  of  our  visitors  came  from  this  and  near-by 
States.  More  than  06  per  cent  of  our  visitors  came  to  tbe  park  in  private  autoa, 
and  aa  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  were  carrying  camp  duAel,  our  camp  sites  were 
inadequate  to  handle  the  increased  numbers.  Ball  and  autobus  travel  to  the  park 
continues  to  show  a  decrease. 

RAILftQADS  AND  BUS  FACILITIBS 

The  i»ark  may  be  reached  by  rail  over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and,'  tbe 
Chicago  &  North  Wpstern  Railroads  to  Hot  Springs,  which  is  but  an  overnight  ride 
ttom  Omaha,  Denver,  or  Billings.  Larson  &  Dean,  operating  an  autobus  line  from 
Hot  Springs  to  tbe  park,  havp  provided  upw  uud  up-to-date  egiiipuinit  and  are  giving 
excellent  service. 

Roads 

Tbe  one  road  extending  across  tbe  park  from  north  to  south  has  been  in  abominable 
condition  all  season.  The  failure  of  the  general  road  budget  was  a  severe  blow  to  this 
park,  as  our  one  moat  Impe'atire  need  Ik  a  »rood  ro"d.  Our  meaner  auprf>nriations  have 
been  insufficient  for  even  the  proper  maintenance  of  our  narrow,  rocky,  dirt  road  which 
is  a  link  in  the  main  highway  through  the  Black  Hills,  and  its  condition  bas  elicited  a 
lot  of  unfavorable  comment  from  visitoifs  who  contrast  it  with  the  miles  of  wide,  gravel- 
surfaced  roads  leading  to  the  park. 

COIfSTRtrCTION 

It  was  necessary  to  build  a  small  ranger  cabin  to  house  the  additional  employees,  and 
to  construct  additional  water-storajre  facilities.  These  items  were  taken  care  of  from 
OUT  regular  budget,  though  other  maintenance  features  had  to  be  neglected  to  accomplish 
this. 

BiBDS    AND    ANIMALS 

Game  birds  are  increasing  and  becoming  very  tame.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
14  flocks  of  grouse.  S  eovejra  of  ifuail,  and  about  16  mfDed  grouse  on  the  park,  in 
addition  to  the  smaller  birds. 

Aobat  4,000  acres  of  the  park  are  fenned  for  a  game  preserve  and  contain  180  buffalo. 
7  antelope,  2  deer,  and  approximately  800  elk.  BuflBalo  and  elk  are  in  good  condition 
and  increasing  rapidly. 

BlVBNUMI 

The  revenues  of  the  park,  from  all  sources,  for  the  fiscal  year  1924  were  |4,016.50. 

RBGOMKSNDATXaNS 

1.  The  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance  appropriation  should  be  increased 
BO  that  at  least  two  more  men  could  be  employ^  permanently  for  clerical  and  general 
utility  duties,  and  also  to  provide  funds  for  malnienance  features  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  neglect. 

2.  In  addition  to  a  proper  maintenance  fund,  a  most  imperative  need  of  this  park  is  a 
good  road  comparable  to  those  leading  to  the  park. 

%.  The  present  system  of  lighting  the  cave,  via,  candles  and  lanterns,  la  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  an  adequate  electric-lighting  system  Bhonld  be  installed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

4.  The  park  has  outgrown  its  water  system,  even  with  the  additional  storage  capacity 

grovided  last  year,  ana  the  present  supply  should  be  augmented  by  the  construction  of  a 
ig  dam  on  the  creek  about  8  miles  from  headquarters. 

5.  An  administration  building,  combined  machine  shed  and  worksjhop.  ice  hou»e,  and 
a  shelter  for  camping  visitors  are  needed  and  ahould  be  provided  in  the  near  future. 

6.  A  good  draft  team,  harness  and  watron  aboulrt  be  nnrrh»«"**l :  also  sn  antomohlle 
and  some  much-needed  road  machinery  and  toola,  and  some  additional  office  equipment 
ahould  be  provided. 

^ULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK 

W.  R.  Bbteb,  Acting  Superintendent,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

Tbe  summer  season  in  Bullys  Hill  National  Park  was  quite  oool.  with  considerable 
nin  during  the  early  part  of  summer.  The  rains  were  responsible  for  putting  the 
poor  roads  in  bad  shap«,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  cool  weather,  made  a  reduo- 
tKKn  in  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  park. 

The  following  Improvements  have  been  made:  New  entrance  drive  graded  and 
turfecd;  new  entrance  piers  completed  and  stone  tablets  inserted  in  piers;  walk 
around  Sweet  Water  Lake  made  and  half  graveled :  four  more  lunch  tables  and  two 
ftreplacea  installed:  parking  grounds  marked  off  with  large  stones:  barbed  wire  placed 
on  picnic  ground  fence;  corral  built  for  stacking  bay  and  capturing  elk  and  buffalo;. 
Hostess  House  furnished  and  all  buildings  painted:  ^ater  piped  into  lower  picnic 
grounds;  nesting  boxes  for  tree  ducks  ana  song  birds  put  in  trees;  and  many  other 
naprovencBta. 
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MummaU  and  game  blrit  in  pretene 


Kind 

1 

i  Number 
1   in  UBS 

I 
1 

Increase 

Loss 

Tottl 
II 

Duffftlo 

t 

13 
25 

2 

5 

31 

•5 

11 

Elk 1 

2 

0 

0 
0 

m 

I>eer    ..                       .                 --...-  ........—.. 

«1 

7 

18 

1 

11 

PhftftSftnts In  ciiptrlvity _. .  .. 

s 

Dudes,  wood  ^(acto/6;  Qolden  eyes,  6;  mallards 
diioks,30 - ,. 

and  other 

II 

Oanadalseme 

f 

»  Call.                         «  By  count. 

>  Not  known. 

*  Pordiase. 

The  14  buffalo  at  this  preserve  are  doing  very  well.  Tlie  Minot  City  park  ia  gettlnf 
a  fine  buflftlo  boll  from  Sallys  HIU.  Two  more  buffalo  trails  will  be  sold  from  tills 
preserve  fot  exhibit  purposes  or  meat  this  fall.  One  small  buffalo  calf  was  lost  tldi 
spring. 

At  Sullys  Hill  there  are  br  count  40  grown  elk.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  15  or  more  elk  calves.  One  old  bull  and  one  calf  elk  were  lost  during  the  last  year. 
At  least  10  bull  elk  will  be  sold  for  meat  this  fall. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  hard  winter,  and  a  good  shpply  of  hay  Is  befog 
purchased. 

Deer  at  Sullys  Hill  are  not  hicreaslng.  The  daer  started  with  were  of  southern  stock 
and  have  not  done  we)l.  Only  one  deer  has  been  counted  recently.  None  have  beo 
found  lost.  Plans  are  made  to  secure  a  new  start  of  northern.  white-taU  deer  In  tkt 
future. 

The  pheasant  is  doing  well  in  this  locality.  I  should  iudge  there  are  at  least  301 
pheasants  in  the  vicinity  of  Sullys  Hill.  In  captivity  tnere  are  7  old  birds  and  5 
young  ones.    Plans  are  now  made  to  build  more  extensive  bird  inclosures. 

The  wild  mallard  and  Canada  goose  are  at  home  on  Sweet  Water  Lake.  The  gecer 
and  ducks  come  to  the  shore  for  feed  from  the  visitors.  Many  geese  are  beginninc  ta 
stop,  when  the  flights  are  on.  at  Sweet  Water  Lake.  A  start  of  wood  du^s  and  gold^- 
eyes  has  been  secured.  Wild  wood  dnoka  and  goldcn«ey^  are  coming  Into  Sweet  watflr 
Lake  for  feed  and  protection. 

Visiting  tourists  up  to  September  80,  1924,  west  counted  as  follows : 

October  1  to  May  31 591 

June 1, 148 

July 2,  749 

August 3,  012 

Sullys  Hill  National  Park  is  popular  with  both  tourists  and  local  visitors.  The  mm 
important  need  at  present  is  a  good  road  leading  to  the  park,  as  the  present  approach 
roads  are  exceedingly  poor ;  they  are  hard  on  autos  and  discourge  visitors  from  makisg 
anotber  trip  over  the  same  road.  It  is  hoped  by  the  time  another  annual  report  is  dne 
that  Federal-Aid  Ilighivay  No.  249,  leading  to  this  park,  will  be  completed. 

MBSA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Jkssb  L.  Nusbaum,  Superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 

GvmasAL  Statkmekt 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  as  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20.  1906  tSi 
Stat.,  616),  embraced  an  area  of  66.2  square  miles.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  Jsae 
30,  1913,  the  boundaries  of  the  park  were  bo  changed  as  to  Include  an  aggregate  area  of 
76.51  square  miles  or  49.966.4  acres.  The  park  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwesten 
part  of  Colorado  in  Montezuma  County. 

Administbatiow 

The  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  with  permanent  headquarters  within  tlie 
park,  who  is  assisted  by  a  very  limited  number  of  rangers,  mosUy  temporary,  who  con- 
duct visitors  to  and  through  the  ruins,  care  for  permits,  regulate  traffic,  patrol  the  part 
area,  and  protect  the  game.  The  clerk-disbursing  officer  was  moved  to  tne  new  admis- 
istration  building  at  park  headquarters  from  the  Mancos  office  for  the  park  season,  but 
must  return  to  the  rail,  mail,  and  telegraph  headquarters  of  Mancos  for  the  winter  be- 
fore the  roads  are  blocked  with  snow,  and  contact  with  him  will  be  by  parts  tekphoiie  as 


in  the  past.  Only  in  this  way  can  I  personally  carry  on  and  direct  the  win 
here  and  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  Washington  office.  The  estabUshment  of  a 
summer  post  office  here  made  possible  the  moving  of  the  clerk  to  the  park  for  tiH* 
sonuner. 

Trawl 

Mesa  Verde  can  never  hope  to  com^te  with  other  natlOBalpariBB  In  volume  of  travel 
beeftuse  of  Its  coihparative  isolation.  It  is  located  over  170  miles  from  the  aeafest 
broad-«auge  standard  Pullman  railroad,  equally  distant  from  the  nearest  great  east- 
and-west  transcontinental  highway,  and  separated  by  nearly  400  miles  or  the  very 
backbone  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  great  tourist  centers  about  Dewvw.  Bsfl 
service  to  within  20  miles  of  the  park  is  by  the  D.  9a  R.  G.  Southern,  a  narrow-gauge 
non-Pullman    line,    which   entails   an   overnight   stop    en   route   in    reaching    Mancos. 
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Aroroach  roads  to  the  iMirk  oyer  the  high  moantain  passee  axe  closed  tlU  a  month 

•  after  the  ^rk  season  opens,  and  closed  again  previous  to  the  cl^ng  of  the  season. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  automobile  stage  service  is  maintained  during  the 
season  from  the  Santai  Fe  main  line  at  Gallup  and  from  the  D.  ft  R.  Q.  S.  line  at 
Ifancos,  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  ail  visitors  are  rail  passengers.  Over  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  travel  is  hy  privately  owned  automobiles. 

The  wonderful  scenic  State  nlghways  of  Colorado  over  the  great  mountain  passes 
and  particularly  the  Durango-Silverton-Ouray  Road,  have  been  a  great  asset  in  bring- 
ing visitors  to  this  park.  The  improvement  about  to  be  started  on  the  Qallup- 
Smprock  Road,  the  southern  entrance  road  to  the  park,  will  make  it  possible  to  inter- 

•  eept  the  heavy  travel  over  th^  National  Old  Trails  Highway,  at  Qallup.  The  interest 
tn  Mesa  Verde  is  more  than  nation-wide,  as  visitors  nave  registred  from  six  foreign 
countries  this  season.  Individual  registration  shows  representatives  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  private  automobiles  bearing  State  license  plates  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  union  have  been  recorded  this  season. 


VifUon  entering  iitta  Verde  ITaiioml  Pari,  season  iftJ^ 


Transportation  company's  cars... 300 

Privatecars 6,119 

Second  tripe 373 

Wsfcm 55 

Honeback 178 


Hiking 

Motor  cydes 

Miscellaneous  travel. 

Total 


03 

4 
87 


7,109 


State 

1  Num- 
ber of 
I    can 

Num- 
ber of 
visitors 

State 

Num- 
Her  of 
cars 

Num- 
ber of 
visitors 

Alabama 

1 
47 

1 
107 

3 
2 

0 
11 
38 

I 

2 

5 
18 

6 
40 

1 
2 
27 

2 
127 

2 
8U 

••I 

10 

18 

64 

17 

50 

137 

4 

4 

7 

16 

41 

18 

138 

4 

0 

M 

Nevada. -r- 

8 

3 

«6 

14 

5 

17 

48 

5 

10 

1 

3 

1 

71 

li 

3 
6 
17 

7 

AriMna 

NewJeisey 

9 

New  Mexico        

336 

"•HflmiH^ 

New  York 

47 

(>k»d^ 

North  Dakota 

11 

Ohio 

48 

Dirtiict  of  Colombia. 

nklfthon^li  ...                    

162 

TkiMa. :.: :..:. 

Oregon ........ 

16 

T^Sjr 

P<f  nnfyl  vania. 

38 

miniSs 

Rhode'lsland      

2 

Tndtaim 

South  Dakota.. 

6 

io«Z..-. ..:.,....  ::_   : 

Tennessee              .                

4 

iKT™^ - 

Texas       - --r-  r- 

258 

ITsntmiiky 

Utah 

176 

Leuialana  ...,,    .,  .>     , 

Vermont .- 

2 

Maryland 

Virginia 

2 

Msssaphiiiiflttft 

WaihlngtoD  -  - 

38 

M5«»sn         

West  VinrtniB             

10 

Mini^^^ 

Wisconsin    ..  ...-. 

13 

MiMoSri!!...........:.:. ... : 

Wyoming               »  -  -      _-  -_  _ 

63 

MSnippi 

Total..          



Montana^ *, ./  ^/l 

1,808 

6»110 

NebiSK:.::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Sbevice  to  the  Public 


All  park  operators  have  been  rendering  excellent  service  to  the  public  during  the 
present  season.    But  for  the  relocation,  rearrangement,  and  enlargement  of  the  Spruce 
Tree  Camp  Hotel  last  season  and  the  additional  cottages  and  tents  erected  this  season, 
ator  could  not  have  cared  for  the  60  per  cent  increase  in  visitors  this  season. 


>  Camp  Hotel  last  season  and  the  additional  cottages  and  tents  erected  this  season, 
_  operator  could  not  have  cared  for  the  60  per  cent  increase  in  visitors  this  season. 
The  Itasa  Vevd«  PadE  *  Saddle  Co.  mads  esq^enses  this  season  and  in  another  year 


will  liaTe  a  fair  return  on  its  investsunt.  The  Gallup-Meaa  Verde  stage  line,  oonnect- 
iBg  with  the  Santa  Fe  System  main  line  at  Gallup,  178  miles  south,  can  not  expect 
a  large  business  until  the  improvement  of  the  GaUnp-Shiprock  Road  across  the  Navajo 
Resermtion  is  accomplished.  The  Mesa  Verde  Transportation  Co.,  operating  an  auto- 
mobile stage  line  from  Mancos  to  the  park,  although  rendering  excellent  service,  bad 
ffewer  passengers  than  during  last  season.  This  company  has  the  mail  contract  for 
the  park  during  the  present  season. 

ADMiNisnuTiVB  HmaDQUABTnaa 

Administrative  headquarters  were  again  maintained  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  lone  clerk  in  the  park  office  in  Mancos  was  moved  to  the  new 
adaihBistration  building  in  the  park  as  soon  as  the  summer  post  office  of  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park.  Colo.,  was  established. 

Plans  and  sketehes  prepared  by  Mrs.  Nusbaum  were  submitted  and  approved,  covering 
the  construction  of  the  clerk's  quarters,  public  comfort  station »  and  the  ranger  station. 
Two  of  the  buildings  have  been  completed  and  placed  in  use.  The  ranger  station  will 
be  stsrted  as  soon  as  water  is  available  for  construction.  All  these  buildings  follow 
the  Pueblo  Indian  type  of  architecture  adopted  for  use  in  the  administrative  group  in 
this  park  and  will  be  furnished  in  conformity  with  the  superintendent's  home,  which 
has  received  so  much  favorable  comment.  The  industrial  plot  was  cleared  and  the  shop 
building  and  warehouse  erected  thereon  early  this  spring.  The  employees'  mess  hall 
"*^  •  vees'   dormitory  win   be   completed   late   this  fall.     Slowfy  but   surely   the 


and  emplove 

administrative  group  is  taking  form  along  the  prearranged  and  approved  plan,  and  with 
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comfortable  housing  facilities  for  employees,  wbich  have  never  been  pcorfded  before 
Mesa  Verde  will  be  prepared  for  an  even  more  effldent  and  economical  period  of 
administration.  i 

MU8BUU 

Interest  in  tbe  arcbeolc|rical  collections  of  the  Mesa  Verde  has  been  greatly  aeoests- 
ated  by  the  appointment  of  a  museum  assistant  who  is  constantly  on  duty  in  the  musem 
and  gives  Informative  talks  on  tbe  collections  therein.  The  museum  is  still  located  Is 
the  old  inflammable  log  cabin,  as  water  has  not  been  available  since  before  June  1  ts 
complete  the  new  museum,  and  this  work  will  have  to  be  accomplished  thia  fall  tad 
winter.    Much  new  material  has  been  added  to  our  collection  during  the  past  aeason. 

Public  Camp  Gbotjnda 

Over  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  visitors  during  the  season  made  tlieir  hemt 
on  the  public  camp  grounds  daring  their  stay  in  the  park.  Due  to  extreme  droafht 
the  grounds  have  been  somewhat  dusty  this  season.  Water  is  nlpcd  to  eonveafat 
outlets  thereon,  lirewood  is  supplied  and  toilet  facilities  provided  for  campers. 

Tbubpuonis  System 

Much  work  has  been  necessary  on  the  telephone  system  this  season  to  keep  it  Ame- 
Honing  regularly,  and  until  the  park  constructs  its  own  line  from  Msncos  to  tbe  psxk 
boundary,  the  maintenance  of  that  section  where  our  lines  are  attached  to  the  local 
toll  line  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

Light  Plant 

A  new  1^  kilowatt  110-volt  storage-battery  type  light  plant  has  been  installed  to 
replace  the  small  worn-out  plant  used  heretofore. 

AaCHBOLOOICAL  WOSK 

No  excavation  work  in  the  ruins  was  contemplated  during  the  8eas4>n,  funds  bdae 
available  only  for  the  repair,  preservation,  and  protection  of  ruins  previously  excavatc4 

WATBR   SiTITATIOir   Dbspebatb 

Once  again  this  season,  as  in  the  past  three  seasons,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  water 
snpply  has  all  but  closed  this  park.  Heroic  work  on  the  part  of  the  park  forces,  and 
the  realization  of  the  desperate  situation  by  visitors  and  (V^rators,  alone  made  it 
possible  to  keep  the  park  open  during  the  season. 

The  situation  Is  extremely  desperate  and  acute.  Many  nights  during  August  tben 
was  less  than  2  gallons  of  water  available  per  visitor  and  employee  for  the  followlif 
24-hour  period.  Stock  was  watered  as  far  as  8  miles  from  camp,  the  hotel  bathbooK 
closed  in  early  June,  construction  work  entailing  use  of  water  stopped  Julr  I  sad 
water  for  laundry  purposes  was  not  available  for  protracted  periods  after  June  Ml 
Large  signs  were  placed  at  each  public  outlet,  personal  appeals  signed  by  me  wen 
posted  over  the  camp,  and  during  very  critical  periods,  I  personally  appealed  to  TiiitNi 
at  the  evening  camp  fire  to  help  us  keep  the  nark  open  by  using  water  most  sparin|gy. 
Dams  constructed  this  season  increase  the  flood  waters  impounded  by  tenfold.  T^ 
upper  cistern  now  holds  seven  times  the  volume  of  water.  A  new  pumping  plant  kai 
been  installed  to  replace  the  worn-out  one. 

Appropriations  for  water  development  have  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
increase  in  attendance,  and  sufficient  water  for  the  conservative  uses  of  visitors  and 
park  employees  must  be  developed  if  Mesa  Verde  is  to  continue  as  a  national  patk. 
August  visitors  alone  amounted  to  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  registration  durlsf 
the  past  season,  and  each  year  the  percentage  of  increase  grows. 

Camp-Pibb  Talks^  Vocal  Concebts,  and  Indian  Daxcbs 

Camp-fire  talks  bv  park  ofllcers  on  the  archeology,  history,  geology,  flora,  and  faona 
of  the  park  are  conducted  regularly  each  favorable  evening  during  the  major  part  of  the 
season  for  the  enlightenment  of  all  visitors.  Noted  scientists,  educators,  traveler*, 
etc.,  often  add  to  the  success  of  tbe  evening.  Oocasionhlly  noted  singers  delight  <mr 
visitors  with  Impromptu  concerts  given  from  Spruce  Tree  House  mlin,  the  cave  act- 
ing as  a  great  amplifying  sound  board  which  makes  even  the  softest  notes  avdiMe 
in  camp.  Six  of  the  best  dancers  and  singers  of  the  Navajo  Indians  employed  in  csnp 
conclude  the  evening's  entertainment  with  several  parts  of  the  famous  "Teibadia! 
rereraony.*' 

«•  THE  Kaolb  Woman  " 

Both  in  the  mythology  of  the  Navajo,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo  Indians, 
the  **  EaKle  Woman "  is  a  most  Important  and  sacred  character.  Mrs.  NnsbtcB 
wrote  a  ceremonial  play  based  on  this  mythology,  designed  for  enactment  in  the  rains 
of  Spruce  Tree  House,  across  the  canyon  from  headquarters.  After  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  leading  Navajos  and  a  medicine  man  employed  here  she  gradually  on- 
folded  her  plans  to  them,  and  they  agreed  to  enact  the  various  parts  of  the  ^aina. 
including  the  Bon)?H  and  dances  in  contume  within  the  ruins  which  normally  they  wID 
not  even  enter.  Costumes  were  designed  and  executed  and  18  Indians  trained  for  their 
various  parts.  The  cave  and  various  parfs  of  the  ruins  were  lighted  by  red  and  pten 
railroad  flares,  which  were  set  and  shielded  to  produce  the  striking  lighting  effects. 
The  ceremonial  drama  was  given  twice  during  the  season  before  large  crowds  seated 
on  the  opposite  rim  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon. 

Flowers 

Mesa  Verde  was  a  vest  garden  of  flowers  and  blooming  shrubbery  above  the  timbered 
area  previous  to  the  period  of  protracted  drought  and  abnormally  warm  weather.  lack 
of  moisture  literally  killed  this  wonderful  display. 
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WILD  ANIMALS 

Anin,  beeauM  of  dronsht.  water  is  not  available  for  the  park  deer,  and  they  are 
feeding  well  down  in  tbe  timber  on  the  north  elope  and  watering  in  the  valley.  Several 
mupa  were  eeen  in  the  early  spring  and  occasionally  single  bucks  since  that  time. 
One  only  of  the  three  big  mountain  uons,  known  to  be  killing  deer  on  the  park,  was 
treed  by  dogs  and  shot  down.  Coyotes  are  abundant,  bobcats  numerous,  and  kit 
fox  and  swifts  and  porcupines  are  often  seen. 

CONSTRCCnON  or  TBAIL8 

The  construction  of  the  Bock  Springs  Trail,  stopped  last  season  because  of  exces- 
sive rains,  was  completed  early  this  season.  This  trail  opens  to  the  visitors!  dozens 
of  hitherto  practically  unknown  ruins  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  one  of  which.  Long 
House,  is  second  only  in  siae  to  the  famous  ClifE  Palace  rc«nlarlv  visited  by  park 
guests.    None  of  the  ruins  on  this  trail  have  been  excavated  and  repaired. 

A  short  foot  trail  was  constructed  from  Square  Tower  House  to  the  unexcavated  ruins 
of  Little  Long  House,  and  another  from  Cedar  Tree  Tower  road  to  a  series  of  approxi- 
mately 100  prehistoric  dams  found  during  the  past  season.  A  third  trail  was  roughed 
out  to  the  elaborate  Dictographs  on  a  point  now  called  **  Pictograph  Point."  All  trails 
have  been  maintained  in  excellent  shape,  and  the  damage  to  the  Rock  Springs  Trail 
by  reason  of  the  cloudburst  of  August  8  was  immediately  repaired. 

Kaaus 

The  damage  to  roads,  particularly  the  Knife  Edge  section,  by  cloudbursts  of  the 
previous  saason,  which  was  ended  by  a  final  deluge  late  in  December,  was  barely  repaired 


tracted  drought,  which  started  the  loose  and  disintegrated  shale  to  slumne  and  sllalng 
ander  the  Knife  Sdge  Boad.  Heavy  dry  desert  winds  and  lack  of  blnalng  moisture 
started  an  extensive  movement  which  increased  gradually  in  intensity  until  at  one 
dme  one  1,100-foot  section  of  the  road,  nearly  1,800  feet  directly  above  the  valley,  was 
reduced  to  lees  than  0  feet  in  travel  width,  even  after  the  ditch  line  was  filled.    Cribs 


mla  passage  of  park  visitors,  nearly  all  of  which  could  have  been  saved  by  one  good 
soaking  rain  at  the  opportune  time. 

Mesa  Verde  has  excellent  dry  weather  roads,  as  far  as  surface  Is  concerned,  as  they 
are  composed  of  admixtures  of  clay,  red  soil,  soft  disintegrated  shale  and  gumbo.  Wet, 
they  are  very  treacherous,  and  during  long  soaking  rains  become  utterly  impassable. 
Grades  up  to  20  per  cent  still  obtain,  the  switchbacks  and  hairpin  turns  need  correction, 
and  the  whole  road  demands  widening  and  hard-surfactng  to  withstand  the  trafllc  imposed, 
which  during  the  present  season  has  been  over  42  per  cent  greater  than  last  season. 
Park  roftda  mast  be  improved  to  compare  favorably  with  approach  roads,  which  during 
the  oomiiig  season  will  be  hard-surfaced  past  the  park  entrance.  The  time  for  lmproT<*- 
■wnt  is  now. 

Bums  AND  Nbw  DiacovBBiss 

The  number  of  ruins  accessible  bgr  trail  within  the  park  has  been  more  tiiau  doubled 
by  the  construction  of  the  Rock  Spring  Trail.  Due  to  excessive  rains  of  the  past  season, 
much  damage  was  done  to  exposed  ruins  on  the  mesa  tops,  and  to  exjKMied  walls  under 
the  caves  and  the  clliTs.  All  ruins  are  maintained  in  the  best  possible  condition  with 
the  limited  funds  available,  but  the  increasing  thousands  who  visit  them  yearly  propor- 
tionally increase  the  cost  of  preservation. 

A  fine  series  of  pictographs  has  been  found  on  a  spur  of  Nava]o  Canyon,  not  far  from 
camp,  and  the  point  has  been  named  Pictograph  Point.  A  beautifully  preserved  watch 
tower,  25  feet  nigh,  was  located  last  winter  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  and  in  Step 
House  Cave  remams  were  found  of  the  very  early  poft  basket  maker  culture. 

GIFTS 

The  new  museum  building,  I  regret  to  say,  has  not  been  completed,  because  of  the 
water  shortage,  but  conditions  may  so  improve  as  to  make  the  completion  possible  this 
ftfl.  Mrs.  Leviston  has  very  generously  added  92,000  to  her  previous  gift  of  $3,000  for 
the  park  museum. 

Mr.  Alvah  Davidson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  having  a  flue  relief  map  made  of  the  park 
area  as  his  gift  to  the  new  park  museum. 

Numerous  friends  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  whose  names  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  mention,  have  most  generously  and  voluntarily  pledged  and  contributed  to  one  or  an- 
other of  the  various  park  activities,  for  which  the  Government  makes  no  provision,  sums 
ranging  from  |1  to  |8,500,  and  the  total  of  all  amounts  pledged  and  contributed  this 
season  approximate  |7,000. 

Bbookltn  Daily  Eaqlb  National  Padk  Dbvelopmbnt  Tour 

Secretary  Work,  of  the  Interior  Department,  in  a  letter  to  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  leader 
of  the  annual  tour,  suggested  that  the  natioual  parks  should  again  be  visited  this  year, 
and  called  particular  attention  to  the  Mesa  Ycrde  National  Park.  I  followed  up  his 
letter  with  a  personal  invitation  to  visit  this  area  and  outlined  additional  scenic  and 
other  features  which  they  might  well  include  in  their  tour.  Communities  for  200  miles 
to  the  east,  100  miles  to  the  north,  and  200  miles  to  the  south  united  with  the  park 
In  making  their  tour  a  most  successful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  one.  This  party 
dedicated  the  Knife  Edge  Boad  In  the  park,  and  later  at  Sbiprock,  N.  Mex..  the  southern 
entrance  road  to  the  park.  Never  has  a  national  park  been  host  to  a  finer,  more  intelli> 
gent,  and  more  congenial  croup  of  visitors  than  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle  party 
under  the  leadmhlp  of  jfr.  ifaltenbom.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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PBB1CIT8    AKD   LSlSM 

Ooe  restricted  cattle-erazing  permit  was  iwued  on  lands  remote  from  the  ronda  tsd 
ruins.  Permits  were  alBo  issued  to  tbe  Mesa  Verde  Pack  A  Saddle  Co.  for  paek  tM 
saddle  animal  transportation  and  to  Morris  and  Srans  tor  the  operation  of  paaseniB- 
stage  line  from  Oallnp,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  park  and  return. 

R£C01f  MBNDATI0N8 

Mesa  Verde  Is  becoming  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  length -and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  again  for  the  second  time  in  the  past  three  seasons  it  will  nndonbttdlr 
lead  all  nationjil  parks  in  percentage  of  increase  of  travel  over  that  of  the  previous 
season.     Our  most  imperative  needs  are  first  and  foremost: 

1.  Suffldent  water  to  care  for  the  conservative  needs  of  visitors,  operators,  paifc 
employees,  and  park  construction. 

2.  Wider  and  hard-surfaced  roads,  reduction  of  grades  of  10  to  20  per  cent  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  8  per  cent,  and  correction  of  hairpin  turns  and  excessively  quick  switchbacks. 

8.  Increased  appropriations  so  that  Mesa  Verde  can  meet  the  requirements  that  a  50 
per  cent  growth  In  attendance  in  a  single  season  demands. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

Charubs  J.  Krabbil,  Superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 
Obbtbral  Statkmbnt 

Glacier  National  Park,  comprising  1,584  square  miles  of  the  State  «f  Montana,  ti 
bordered  on  all  sides  by  great  public  land  areas.    Northward  is  Waterton  lAkea  Natioail 

Park  of  Canada,  eastward  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  aovthward  the ' 

National  Forest,  and  westward  the  Blackfeet  National  Forest.    Its  clainn  for 
park  status  is  its  inclusion  of  the  most  rugged  and  scenic  portion  of  the  Rocky  msm- 
tains,  containing  more  than  80  glaciers  and  over  200  lakes,  the  waters  of  wMch  dniBti 
the  Arctic,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  added  to  the  park  m  total  of  74€.7S  acres  as  a 
result  of  two  land  exchanges  by  special  act  of  Congress  apptf^ved  March  8,  1917  (88  Slat 
1122).  These  exchanges  were  consummated  by  giving  timber  only  in.  exchaLnge  fkr 
lands  and  timber.  The  standing  timber  on  the  total  of  1,488  acres,  wbidi  was  glfsn 
In  exchange,  lies  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  park  in  an  area  never  visited  by  tiavctes 
and  entireiT  out  of  right  of  all  traffic.  There  stfll  remains  within  the  exterior  boundaiifs 
of  Glacier  Park  15,761.28  acres  of  privately  owned  lands. 

ADMINlBTBATtON 

Tbe  park  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  2  aBststaiit  saperiBtendenti^  1  of 
whom  is  also  chief  ranger,  a  clerical  force  of  4  permanent  and  8  teatpoimiy 


and  the  raniper  force  consisting  of  13  permaneoit  rangers,  12  tempoimry  ranger^  1 
assistant  chief  ranger,  and  2  first  asstsfiant  chief  rangersi  The  addition  of  tout  caaMis 
to  our  staff  during  the  piwt  year,  has  greatly  Increaaed  the  efficiency  of  oar  field 
force. 

Dortng  Deceo^itr,  1828,  fomer  superintendent  J.  Boss  Bakln  was  txansfterced  to 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In  Arlsona,  and  Charles  J.  Kraebel  took  over  the  super 
intendency  of  Glacier  in  Felwuary,  1824. 

TOtJBIBT  ACCOM MODATIONB   AND  pAdLITUfl 

Fbr  the  aeoommodatlon  of  travelera  there  are  a  number  of  exceUent  hotels  and 
^aleta  Tboee  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  are  operated  by  the  Glacier  Park  Hotd 
Co.  and  include  two  large  hotels — Glacier  Park  Hotel  at  Glacier  Park  Station,  aooooimo' 
dating  400  guests,  and  Many  Glaciers  Hotel  at  Liake  McDermott,  66  miles  from  the 
railroad,  accommodating  600  guests.  The  chalet  groups  are  located  at  polntB  of  . 
vantage  accessible  for  the  most  part  one  from  the  other,  in  a  day  by  horseback  or 
hiking.  Glacier  Hotel  with  its  numerous  cottages  accommodating  400  guests,  sitsated 
on  Lake  McDonald  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  is  operated  by  ICr.  John  B.  liewis.  At 
the  head  of  Lake  McDonald  is  Park  Cabin  iteaort  (Geduhna)  and  at  the  foot  is  Apgu; 
at  both  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  cottages  for  travelers'  use.  At  the  foot  s( 
the  lake.  Lake  McDonald  Camp  (Gold  Bros.)  has  increaaed  Its  aocommod&tions  by  the 
erection  of  six  attractive  cotUgee.  Skyland  Camps  at  Bowman  Lake  la  also  a  pc^olar 
tourist  center. 

Tranbportakom 

Visitors  arriving  by  rail  are  distributed  by  motor  busses  and  touring  cars  operated 
by  tbe  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co.  All  of  the  larger  lakee  axe  traversed  ^ 
launches  operated  by  the  hotel  company  or  by  Individual  concessioners.  The  Pan 
Saddle-Horse  Co.  maintained  over  800  saddle  horses  and  gave  the  public  tbe  beit 
saddle-horse  service  that  has  ever  been  given.  A  notable  aoilevement  was  the  move- 
ment, without  the  slightest  difficulty,  of  a  hiking  party  of  210  members  of  the  Sima 
Club  of  California,  on  a  three  weeks  camping  trip  through  the  park.  The  transDortatioB 
company  greatly  Increased  its  facilitiee  this  year  and  were  prepared  to  handle  a  far 
greater  travel  than  the  season  developed. 


Nature  Guidk  Sbbvicb 


Our  nature-guide  service  was   most   efficiently   maintained   again  this   year  by  I>r. 
M.   J.   Snrod   of   the  University  of  Montana.     Althou  "  "  "  "   *      '-^ 

of  a  Government  building  to  acoommodate  his  work,  L ________ 

in  the  lobby  of  Many  Glaciers  Hotel  and  his  displays  and  talks  filled  a  very  __. 
need  of  thousands  of  visitors.     Besides  maintaining  a  considerable  display  of  floweit. 
Doctor  Blrod  prepared  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  geological  history  of  the  park,  wbich 


hou^  greatly  handicapped  by  ladc 
k.  Doctor  EHrod  was  fumisliea  spscs 
lays  and  talks  filled  a  very  dteoBCt 

L  considerable  display 

tlogical  history  of  the  i 
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arotised  great  interest.  He  made  many  field  trips  and  constantly  supplied  onr  office 
with  publicity  matter  for  the  press.  HIb  most  notable  acblerement.  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  pnblleation  <^  a  complete  guide  to  Glacier  National  Park,  fulfilling 
a  most  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  traveling  public. 

Travel 

An  early  spring  stimulated  an  increase  of  travel  to  the  park,  particularly  through  the 
weatcrn  entrances,  this  being  entirely  motor  travel.  Although  a  great  Inmase  in  total 
registration  for  the  season  was  anticipated,  this  hope  was  not  fulfilled  because  of  neenliar 
eoDtfKlons  thromghout  the  Bastem  States.  Cool  weather  and  a  temporary  financial 
depreaston  caused  a  pronouhced  falling  ofF  of  rail  travel,  which  eontinaed  throughout  tbe 
season.  A  significant  feature  has  been  tbe  steady  increase  of  antomoUle  tsftval,  in  spite 
of  adverse  conditions.  This  year  we  had  over  1.100  more  automobiles  than  last  year. 
Wtth  so  great  an  Increase  In  one  year  of  poor  travel  there  will  undoubtedly  result  a 
vastly  greater  Increase  is  a  favoeable  year,  thus  placing  a  severe  strain  vpon  our  auto- 
Bobife  eaoip  ground  aoeommodations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  completion  of  the 
Transmountain  Hoad  will  reeult  in  a  tremendous  increase  of  motor  visitors  to  Glacier 
Natiual  Fark.  The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  amount  of  travel  to  the  park 
during  the  past  year : 

Tfxtvel  by  entramcei 


Entrance 

Private  auto- 
mobile 

Private  motor^ 
cyde 

Saddle- 
boree. 
team, 

and 

foot 

Stages 

Bonis 

Totals 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 

IWtSB 

2,7W 
411 

9,155 
i;i58 

70 
20 
152 
8 
138 
170 
280 
84 

,«8 

—:.... 

11.413 

StSSiRs:::::::":::::::::::::::: 

L309 

162 

Vitntan  I<alM      



749 

7» 

SEMmT:..:. 

126 

9WS2fefis "■ 

1,262 
27« 

3»727 
873 

2 

8 

7,846 

11,216 
3,694 

906 

Total  season 

6,717 
845 
194 

8,000 

775 

2 

8 

800 

9^670 

749 

29^497 

T*rnsnaiMMi 

3,000 

?«t-saMimi 

100 

875 

Total  year's  travel 

8,766 

22^090 

2 

8 

800 

9,670 

749 

88,873' 

^Istors  past  year  <Oct.  1.  1028,  to  Sept  »0,  1031) 33.872 

Visiters  prevloua  year  (Oct.  1,  1022,  to  Sept  80,  1023) 83,068 


Decrease  this  year 


616- 


Vistors  by  automobile  past  year _ 22,000' 

Visitors  by  automobile  previous  year 16,  236- 

Increase 6,864 

The  aotomobilea  traveling  through  Glacier  Natiouai  Park  this  year  came  from  every 
State  in  the  Union — except  Alabama,  Qeorgia,  New  Mexico,  and  North  Carolina — and' 
ftom  Hawaii,  Canada,  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  and  Denmark. 

Accidents 

This  has  been  a  tragic  year  for  Glacier  Park.  On  July  6  a  young  boy,  son  of  an 
employee  at  Gk>ing-to-the-Run  Chalets,  was  drowned  in  St.  Mary  Lake  at  that  point;  on 
June  30  a  young  woman  employee  at  Many  Glaciers  Hotel  died  from  injuries  sustaiDed- 
in  a  fail  on  Mt.  Altyn.  August  d4  two  young  men,  brothers,  disappeared  while  hiking 
ttom  Granite  Park  Chalet  to  Glacier  Hotel  on  Lake  McDonald.  Although  a  thorough 
•earch  was  conducted  for  more  than  a  month  by  a  large  crew  of  expert  mountaineers, 
•or  rangere,  and  hunters  with  trained  dogs  no  trace  has  been  found  of  these  men  and  no 
theory  regarding  their  disappearance  can  be  advanced. 

The  revenues  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jane  80,  1024,  together  with  the  principal  sources,  are  as  follows : 

Hotor-vehicle    permits 86,  621.01 

Transportation  franchises,  hotels,  residences,  etc 13,086.41 

Grazing  and  hay-cutting  permits 125.00- 

Timber  sales 73.  90 

Tdephone  rentals 301.  26 

Ifiscellaneous 6.  00  • 


Total  revenues- 
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WEATSnR 

The  toUl  preclpltatton  for  the  ;ear,  October  1,  1928,  to  September  80,  1924,  vis 
30.26  inches.  With  the  exception  or  a  severe  rain  and  snow  storm  on  Jane  0  the  entire 
season  has  been  a  succession  of  delightful  summer  weather  with  occasional  storms. 

Roads 

The  most  Important  feature  in  the  park  with  respect  to  roads  is  the  construction  of  the 
Transmountaln  Road  over  the  Continental  Dlyide  through  Logan  Pass.  On  the  west  sld« 
this  road  was  completed  to  Avalanche  Creek,  a  distance  of  4|  miles  from  its  forme 
terminus.  The  road  from  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  to  Avalanche  Creek  was  placed  ii 
excellent  condition  before  June  1,  but  the  storm  of  June  0  caused  manj  aUdes  and 
washouts,  which  required  costly  emergency  measures. 

The  Bt.  Mary  link  of  the  Transmountaln  Road,  extending  from  St.  liary  Chalet  to  the 
**  Golden  Stairs/*  a  distance  of  7  miles,  was  under  construction  during  the  year. 

On  July  80  contract  was  let  for  an  extension  of  the  Transmountaln  Boad  frHi 
Avalanche  Creek  eastward. 

It  Is  extremely  gratifying  to  record  that  a  large  survey  party  under  the  directum  of 
Mr.  F.  A.  Klttredge,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  was  established  in  camp  at  Logu 
Pass  in  mid-September  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  entire  Transmountaln  Road. 

Due  largely  to  the  services  of  an  excellent  road  foreman  the  west  «lde  road  syston 
was  maintained  at  a  higher  standard  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  Olader  Put. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  Flathead  County  commissioners  we  were  given  the  use  of  two 
trucks  for  North  Fork  road  repairs,  and  a  fund  of  $800  was  set  aside  by  them  for 
much  needed  repairs  to  bridges  and  corduroys  on  this  road. 

We  were  also  fortunate  In  securing  for  our  east-side  roads  a  forenmn  whose  engineer- 
InflT  training  made  possible  the  accomplishment  of  much  good  work. 

The  Two  Medicine  Road,  as  in  former  years,  has  been  a  source  of  great  troablcii 
several  minor  accidents  having  occurred  as  a  result  of  its  bad  condition. 

On  September  12  a  contract  was  let  for  the  construction  of  the  much-needed  10  miki 
of  road  from  Babb  northward  to  the  international  boundary.  While  this  road  is  beiic 
constructed  from  Federal,  State,  and  county  funds.  Its  maintenance  will  devolve  upoa 
the  park  administration. 

It  is  encouraging  also  to  note  the  activity  of  the  State  Highway  Commloslon  and 
various  neighboring  counties  in  Improving  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  several  approsdi 
roads  to  the  park.  Oreat  credit  should  be  given  to  the  Park-to-Park  Highway  AsMda- 
tion,  the  Y/Q  B-Line  Association,  and  the  Roosevelt  Highway  Association  for  thdr 
efforts  and  achievements  in  improving  these  various  highways. 

T&ilLS 

The  storm  of  June  6,  which  came  at  a  time  when  most  of  our  trails  had  been  opened 
for  the  season,  placed  a  great  strain  upon  our  maintenance  funds. 

During  the  year  a  portion  of  the  trail  ftom  Sperry  Chalet  to  Sperry  Glader  wis 
constructed,  but  the  workers  encountered  much  costly  rockwork  and  only  about  half 
of  the  Intended  trail  was  completed. 

The  trail  from  Browns  Pass  to  Klntla  Lake  Is  still  under  oonstmctlon  and  traverses  a 
wonderfully  scenic  country.  Although  the  appropriation  for  this  trail  waa  cut,  as 
effort  will  be  made  to  push  the  trail  through  to  its  destination  under  partial  construction. 

BUILDIKOS 

The  following  buildings  were  authorized  in  our  1926  appropriation  and  work  on  them 
Is  in  progress:  Ranger  cabin  at  the  head  of  Lake  McDonald,  six  snowshoe  cablAs  or 

Ktrol  cabina  in  outlying  sections  of  the  park,  two  fire  lookout  cabins,  one  on  Hackle- 
rry  Mountain,  one  on  Indian  Ridge,  and  registration  station  at  Belt<Ki  entrance. 

HlOBOBLSCTBIC  PLANT 

Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  during  the  past  year  with  the  Pelton  wheel  in 
the  hydroelectric  plant  at  Belton  headquarters.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
rectify  this  by  the  installation  of  a  new  wheel  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  expert 
from  the  Pelton  Wheel  Co. 

Fish 

The  waters  of  Olader  Park  have  more  than  ever  before  satisfied  the  demands  of 
visitors  for  good  fishing.  The  work  of  stocking  was  continued  throughout  the  seasoa, 
but  the  extensive  program  of  stocking  planned  could  not  be  carried  out  completely  for 
lack  of  the  necessary  fry  and  eyed  eggs. 

A  total  of  l,468,8o0  fry  and  eyed  eggs  were  planted, in  park  waters  during  the  year. 

Native  Animals 

A  count  of  wild  animals  in  Glacier  Park  has  been  conducted  durixn?  the  past  tbree 
years  by  our  ranger  force. 

While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact  count  of  wild  animals  in  so 
large  an  area  as  Glacier  Park,  nevertheless  It  is  believed  that  the  estimates  reflect 
with  fair  accuracy  the  status  of  our  game.  A  noticeable  Increase  in  all  specie*  of 
wild  life  was  obser\'ed  since  tlie  beginning  of  this  game  check. 

The  hunting  of  predatory  animals  was  continued  during  the  year  and  mountam 
lions  aud  coyotes  were  destroyed  by  ranger  hunters.  The  small  number  of  mountala 
lions  caught  indicates  that  these  animals  are  extrenvely  rare  In  the  park:  It  is  doubtfa: 
whether  further  hunting  should  be  done  until  their  number  appears  to  increase. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  dltferent  kinds  of  game  in  the  iMirk.  Smaller 
animalti  were  not  counted,  and  this  check  covers  the  big-game  animals  only. 
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Animal 

Actual 
ooant 

Esttanated 
mnnben 

Animal 

Actual 

OOODt 

Estimated 
numbers 

Moose 

00 

7M 
1,311 

88 

706 

1,116 
1,511 

Sheep 

724 
343 

51 
76 

1,111 

TEIV 

ooiS.;. ::.:::,.: :.:::::: 

1,000 

Beer: 

Mule 

Bear: 

Sflrertip.. --_. 

104 

WWtetall .    - 

HlacK  and  brow'n 

148 

FlKBS 

A  total  of  16  forest  fires  was  fonjAt  and  exttngoished  ^n.  the  i>arlc  during  the  past 


at  a  total  coat  of  about 


More  than  two-thirds  of  this  expense  couM 


have  been  saved  tf  proper  equipment  of  portable  pomps  had  been  possessed  by  the  park. 
The  practiea  of  bmsh  burning  by  road  contractors  in  dry  weather,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  superintendent,  nas  been  vigorously  condemned. 
The  following  fa  a  detailed  statement  of  fires  and  their  cost,  also  cause : 


Middle  VoA  River,  west  of  park  head- 
quarters.   . 
Near  Avaiaiiohe  Creek 


Middle  fork  Biver,  between  Belton  and 

Zgan. 
Foot  of  Apgar  Bidce  on  Middle  Fork  River. 
Toot  of  Apgar  Mountain  near  North  Fork 

of  Flathead  River. 
Apcar  Ridge  near  month  of  North  Fork.... 

Foot  of  Lake  McDonald 

Sooth  Fork  of  Milk  River 

Quartz  Ridse 

Bowman  Ridge 


Total  cost.. 


$171,74 

3,888.66 

287.88 

Electrical  stofm. |  No  cost. 

do ...J    1,347.56 


Sparks  blowing  across  river  from  brush  flres  on 

H.  E.  Vaught's  randi. 
Brush  flres  on  right  of  way  of  Transmoontaln 

Road  section  under  construction. 
Sparks  scattered  by  railroad  train 


dou ,--    No  cost. 

Sparks  firom  brush  flres  on  private  property 290. 51 

Camp  flre  not  extinguished ] 

ElecWcal  stonn. |«2, 000.00 

.....do ) 

7.080.29 


1  The  oost  of  the  last  tbree  flres  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is  estimated  at  $3,000. 

Tblbphonbs 

^  New  telephone  lines  were  authorised  from  Bowman  Lake  to  Waterton  Lake  through 
Browns  Pass,  and  from  Sherburne  Lake  ranger  station  to  the  international  boundary 
line,  connecting  with  the  Belly  River  ranger  station. 

ViOLATIoya  OF  R&QULiLTlONS 

There  were  no  convictions  of  violations  of  park  regulations  before  the  United  States 
commissioner  during  the  past  season.  Several  motorists  brought  before  the  superin- 
tendent for  speeding  were  converted  into   assistants  to   help  enforce  our   speed  laws. 

During  September  of  last  year  George  E.  Snyder  drove  into  the  park  at  tho  Belton 
entrance,  colliding  with  the  Government  team  and  wagon.  Snyder  was  in  an  Intoxi- 
cated condition,  and  he  was  apprehended  and  tried  before  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner on  October  S.  1923.  for  reckless  driving  A  fine  of  $500  and  costs  and  six 
months  m  Jail  was  imposed.  Snyder  served  seven  months  when  application  was  made 
for  release  on  account  of  insufficient  funds  to  pay  his  fine.  Snyder  was  also  charged 
1>7  the  Federal  ofllcers  with  transporting  liquor,  and  trial  was  held  in  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Great  F»Us  on  September  8,  1^4.  Ha  plead  guilty  and  waa  fined  $5 
and  costs. 

RaCOM  MSMDATIONS 

1.  Roods. — Without  doubt  one  of  our  most  urgent  needs  is  the  completion  of  the 
Logan  Pass  Road.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  a  large  anpropriation  be  obtained 
for  expenditDre  npon  this  road  during  the  coming  year.  If  a  sum  of  $400,000  could 
be  made  available  in  one  year,  it  would  be  possible  to  interest  a  better  class  of  con- 
tractors to  compete  for  the  work,  and  so  guarantee  Its  execution  in  the  most  efficient 
and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  North  Fork  Road  requires  a  complete  relocation  and  survey,  including  a  spur 
road  to  Logging  Lake  and  a  road  following  Klshenehn  Creek  to  the  international 
Ixmndary. 

The  Blackfeet  Highway  requires  relocation,  widening,  and  straightening  in  many 
places.  Several  new  bridges  must  be  placed  across  the  Two  Medicine  antf  Cut  Bank 
streams. 

The  road  from  Babb  to  Many  Glacier  while  requiring  only  minor  changes,  must  have 
these  changes  carefully  planned. 

Cooperation  by  the  Washington  office  with  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  urged,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  enlargement  of  Waterton  Lakes  National 
Park  so  that  its  western  boundary  will  coincide  with  the  western  boundary  of  Glacier 
Park  to  guarantee  the  protection  of  great  numbers  of  moose  and  deer  which  annually 
drift  across  the  international  boundary. 

The  assistance  of  the  Washington  office  is  also  needed  to  push  the  completion  of  a 
road  through  Waterton  Lakes  Park  to  connect  with  our  North  Fork  Road  and  Babb  Road. 

An  International  conference  of  park  executives  and  superintendents  of  Canada  and 
of  the  United  States  is  recommended  for  our  mutual  benent.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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2.  Vamp  groundB. — The  rapid  development  of  automobile  camp  grounds  on  a  brffp  ' 
•cale  la  required.     The  completion  of  tne  Traaamountaln  Road  will  brlns  Into  4Htdir 
Park  a  flood  of  motor  campera.     A  special  appropriation  of  116,000  per  year  for  tir^ 
next  four  or  five  years  will  be  needed. 

3.  Telephones. — The  great  need  of  telephonic  communication  between  admlnlatratiTp 


headquarters  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  parlc  has  been  demonstrated  this  seuos. 

4.  TruUs. — Ten  miles  of  new  trail  are  needed,  extending  northward  along  the  QstAd 

Wall  from  Granite  Park,  at  the  7.000-foot  level,  to  Ahem  Pass  and  on  to  Flattop  Mooa- 


taln  at  Mount  Klpk>.    A  short  trail  from  Ahem  Pass  to  Helen  Lake  is  a  logical  sequacf 
to  the  Granlte-Kipp  trail. 

Restoration  of  trail  approprtatlons  cut  from  our  1026  estimates  is  recommended. 

5.  PrH^ately  owned  Umde  in  aiooter  Purh. — ^An  act  of  Congrats  should  be  aeeond. 
authorising  appropriations  to  purchase  private  lands  within  Glacier  Park.  A  sinikr 
act  is  required  to  exchange  State  lands  within  the  park  for  public  domain  lands  ootrid*. 

6.  Touriet  aooommodatione. — ^A  conference  of  concessioners  Is  recommended  to  cob- 
sider  plans  for  the  dev«lopBient  of  acesmmodatlons  along  the  route  of  the  TranBmoiiiitil& 
Road.  The  landscape  engineering  department  should  be  represented  at  this  eonferakcv 
at  which  should  be  discussed  the  matter  of  permanent  camps.  The  estabUsliBent  «( a 
series  of  horse  and  hiker  camps  throughout  the  northern  section  of  the  park  is  mos-  i 
mended. 

7.  BuUdinffe, — ^At  Belton  headquarters,  a  bunk  and  mess  house  Is  badlr  needed.  The 
residence  for  the  assistant  superintendent  and  the  United  States  •  commlasioner,  wkicb 
were  cut  from  the  1026  appropriation  should  be  stoutly  defended  for  1927. 

The  ranger  station  cut  zrom  the  1026  appropriation  will  have  to  be  built  in  1927, 
since  repairs  made  to  the  old  building  can  not  make  It  suitable  for  permanent  ocoivi- 
tion. 

Removal  of  the  Dublic-comfort  station  from  its  present  location  between  the  idoiii' 
istratlon  ofllce  and  the  superintendent's  residence,  to  its  proper  place  opposite  the  Tccl^  i 
tratlon  station,  is  needed.  ' 

More  snowshoe  cabins  are  required  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  our  rangers  wheo  ob 
game  patrols  during  the  severe  winter  montiis. 

At  Glacier  Park  suitable  fences  are  needed  to  keep  the  great  numbers  of  the  ladiasi' 
horses  and  stock  out  of  the  lawns  and  door  yards  of  the  park  community. 

A  museum  building  is  very  badly  needed  at  Many  Glaciers.  The  work  of  tbit  puk  { 
naturalist  has  been  carried  on,  under  great  disadvantage,  In  one  comer  of  tbt  hotd  < 
lobby.  The  assembling  of  a  collection  of  representative  specimens  of  msmnisli  aai  I 
birds  of  the  park,  has  been  started  and  the  housing  of  this  and  other  interesting  etSkK-  ' 
tlons  is  a  matter  that  deserves  consideration.  | 

8.  Bieotrio  power. — The  present  hydroelectric  plant  at  headquarters  Is  oTertaxed  tr  i 
the  burden  of  merely  lighting  the  community.  There  is  not  suflldent  current  to  drive  the  ' 
machinery  of  our  carpenter  shop.     Plans  snould  be  developed  for  a  large  hydrodeetrie 
development  as  a  source  of  power  and  light. 

9.  Figh. — The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  be  induced  to  operate  its  hatchery  st  Ghidir 
Park  to  maximum  capacity. 

COVCLUSIOV 

A  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  Invaluable  assistance  of  the  headquartof 
staff  in  helping  me  to  master  details  of  park  administration  in  this  my  first  season.  Tm 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  entire  park  businets,  possessed  by  Assistant  Superintendest 
Hutchlngs,  has  been  chiefly  responnble  for  the  successful  administration  of  the  park  tliif 
season. 

Grateful  acknowledjsment  Is  due  to  my  predecessor,  J.  Ross  ESakln,  for  the  mesi^ 
randa  which  he  left  before  his  departure,  and  for  the  numerous  good  works  which  1m 
had  initiated  during  his  adnUnlstration  at  Glacier. 

I  must  also  extend  acknowledgments  to  the  hotels  and  the  motor  transport  compssT  i 
for  the  accommodations  they  have  always  cheerfully  furnished ;  and  to  the  saddle  horK 
company  for  the  freequent  use  of  horses  on  my  many  trips. 

The  encouragement  and  assistance  given  me  by  Superintendent  Albright,  field  assistant 
to  the  director,  at  Yellowstone  Park,  has  been  an  important  feature  In  enabling  me  tt 
cope  with  many  diflicult  problems. 

The  visit  of  Director  Mather,  from  August  1  to  August  11,  was  a  source  of  great 
inspiration  to  the  entire  staff  and  leads  me  to  express  the  hope  that  more  frequent 
contact  with  members  of  the  Washington  oflice  may  be  made  possible. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK 

RoGBa  W.  ToiiL,  Superintendent,  Bstes  Park,  Colo. 
Gknibal  Statbmbnt 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  was  created  by  the  act  of  January  26,  1916  (88  Stat.. 
798).  under  the  act  approved  Pebruary  14,  1917  (39  Stat.,  916),  an  area  of  ^pml- 
mately  43  square  miles  was  added,  making  the  present  area  of  the  park  897H  >9*^ 
miles.  About  8  per  cent  of  the  area  within  the  park  boundaries  is  held  in  pnnte 
ownership,  having  been  acquired*  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  park.  The  village  of  ■*(■ 
Park  is  the  principal  eastern  entrance  to  the  national  park  and  is  a  mile  and  a  half  en^ 
of  the  park  boundary.  Denver,  the  largest  city  near  the  park.  Is  70  miles  dlstot 
The  eastern  side  of  the  park  is  reached  by  three  automobile  routes  and  the  westefs 
side  is  reached  by  way  of  Grand  Lake.  The  entire  park  lies  at  an  elevation  of  nwiv 
than  7,600  feet  and  is  free  from  oppressive  heat  in  summer.  The  park  is  easllv  and 
quickly  reached  from  large  centers  of  population.  These  factors,  combined  with  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  region,  draw  large  numbers  of  visitors  every  season. 

The  park  contains  68  miles  of  road,  about  100  miles  of  trail,  and  75  miles  of  t^ 
phone  lines. 

Groanieaoion 

The  permanent  organisation  of  the  park  consists  of  the  superintendent,  chief  clerk 
and  special  disbursing  agent,  clerk-accountant,  chief  ranger,  assistant  chief  ranger,  tv» 
permanent  rangers,  and  one  auto  mechanic.  In  addition,  one  temporary  derk-stenof- 
tapher,  one  information  clerk,  one  ranger-naturalist,  sn4|J|UfS  temporary  rangers  veie 
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)loyed   during  the  toorUt  season.     The  superintendent's  headquarters  were  located 
.^anver  from  November  1  to  April  14.  and  m  Bstes  Park  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
^  total  park  force,  daring  June,  Julj»  and  Augaat^  iiu^uding  road  crews,  trail  crews, 
~    nambeied  from  6P  to  85  men, 

memhers  of  the  organisation  have  worked  with  a  conspicuous  degree  of  coop«ra- 
S  loyalty  to  the  service  that  has  resulted  not  only  In  facilitating  the  operation 
pa^  but  in  making  a  considerable  forward  step  In  the  development  of  the 

WlATBKR  COIVDITIOKS 

An  exeeptionally  long,  cold  winter  was  followed  by  an  exceptionally  warm,  dry  sum- 

ETIftii  latter   condition,  while  ideal  for   travelers   and  campers,   created   a   very 
OS  lire  basard  and  resulted  in  several  small  fires.    These  were  extinguished,  how- 
before  tney  caused  much  damage. 
[OfMenratloiia  made  at  the  flali  hatchery  showed  a  maximum  temperature  of  ^3  degrees 
I  Jane  20,  and  a  minimum  temperature  of  29  degress  below  sero,  on  December  31. 

Wild  Ahimals 

ML  wild  animals  seen  have  been  in  excellent  condition,  though  they  have  not  appeared 
I  aa  large  nnmbers  as  usual,  the  lack  of  young  being  especially  noticeable.  There  seems 
tlwve  been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  larger  animals,  such  as  deer, 
■heep.  Whether  this  la  dm  to  the  hta^  saowa  of  laat  winter,  to  predatory 
,,  to  the  State-open  hunting  season  outside  the  park,  at  to  other  causes,  it  la 
_JDle  to  say.  The  park  was  patroled  during  the  open  hunting  season  last  fall. 
__  predatory  animal  campaign  by  park  rangers  last  winter  netted  the  following 
ialta:  14  bobcats,  8  coyotea.  2  badgers,  and  1  red  fox.  Four  mountain  Hon  were 
BmI  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park.  . 

FISH  PiiavTiNO 

Hab  hatchery  located  within  the  bovadary  of  the  national  park  is  operated  by 
tate  of  Colorado.     Mr.  Oaylord  H.  Thomson   is  superintendent  of  the  hatchery, 
tate  Flah  and  Game  OoaiauMlon  distrlbutea  Its  total  sapply  of  trout  eggi  to  this 
dottier  hatcherlea  In  the  State.     The  Bates  Park  batdiery  has  a  capacity  for  about 
~9.000  esga,  but  this  capacity  Is  not  always  fully  ntiilaed. 

atlon  wta  made  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  trout  eggs  to 

at  thoee  furnished  by  the  State.     In  December  200,000  Loch  Leven  eggs  were 
...     la   July  400,000  blackspotted  troat  eggs  were  received,  and  in  August  an 
.onal  250,000  blackRpotted  trout  h^hh  were  aent  oa.    These  blackapotted  (or  native) 
eggs  came  through  the  hatchery  at  Yelloiratone  Park.    Most  ex  these  latter  egga 
be  pUccd  in  lakes  and  streams  daring  the  month  of  Septessber,  and  will  makelt 
'lie  to  stock  a  number  of  lakes  located  in  high  country  which  hAve  never  baea 
1  and  which  are  practically  InacceBSible  for  spring  stocUna. 
The   total   output  of  the  hatchery  during  the  year  1924  wiu  be  approximately  as 
Mows : 

Bwved  from  the  State  of  Colorado ; 

rBainbow —  200, 000 

I      Eastern  Brook 400,000 

NatlTe  (btackspotted)* * 280.000 


Leeh  Leven. 
Nattre 


of  Fisheries: 


_  200,000 
_  600,000 


880,000 


860,000 


at  the  hatchery... • 1,730,000 


Ae  plantlBg  of  theaa  flab  la  handled  by  the  Bstea  Park  Fish  and  Game  Association. 
fm  flab  thataave  been  planted  ao  far  thliB  season  are  aa  follows : 

KhDdrofflsh 

Where  phmted 

Number 
planted 

Total 

lirilTxivfin 

LakeOhiqaiU ^ 

BmsnddLeke — 

OnbLaktt      . .    ,.    . 

06,000 
70^000 
66^000 

mooo 

sSooo 

26^000 

St3o 

I       200^000 

'dJt       :::::::.::::: 

Do 

Kept  fai  resriiv  ponds  until  8  to  5  Inshes  in 
Isni^then  turned  hito  Fall  River  nwtf 

Beaver  dams  in  udmc  Horseshoe  Park 

200^000 

fl  *|     ^irook              ...  .  . 

Mm  Creek  at  John  GrifAths 

s  De.,_.^...... ... 

1  ^:!::i;::::::niiii!"ii 

Gia^er  Ofeek  at  Tmsdo  Park 

Morstps  Pnrk  nufiofy  piw>fl. 

BoaMur  Uiesk.  •.•...........*.......•.•. ....... 

Gisflier  Creek  beaver  damL....... 

400^000 

■    D5                             "'""" 

Country  Chxb  nursery  pond..... » 

■  Dft**                   

WestOraska  .    ,...7  \.. .,.....—.  ...,> 

St:™:;*;:::::;::::::: 

CsMn  desk  at  Cotambfaie  kotd ^... 

Mm  Ontlr  St  bovs' oampL ..-  . 

Di.                   .. 

^«jr— .-. ............. 

SMSlnhaUw^.. 

080^000 

Tt?^  munbtr  of  fOff . 

1,730,000 

*OrecB  soi  ■object  to  about  20  per  cent  loia  In  hatching. 
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Camping 

The  number  of  camping  partlev  wbm  rery  much  larger  this  season  than  erer  befort 
This  was  partlj  due  to  the  warm,  dry  weather  which  preTalled  throa^ont  the  Bommer, 
and  partly  to  the  opening  of  the  new  camp  at  Aspengien,  on  the  Van  RlTer  road,  is 
attendant  was  stationed  at  both  the  Aspenglen  camp  and  the  Glacier  Basin  camp^  to 
see  that  the  grounds  were  kept  in  sanita^  oondlnon,  that  ilres  were  extingoiiii^ 
and  that  other  roles  of  the  park  were  complied  with, 

SPSCIAI4  Camps 

A  party  of  800  boys  belonging  to  the  Olinger  Highlanders,  of  Denver,  were  eoessiDel 
for  10  days  in  Glacier  Basin.  Boy  Scout  parties^  from  seyeral  loouities,  were  ab 
encamped  in  Glacier  Basin  at  yarious  times  during  the  summer. 

TBJLNBPOBTATIOIV 

The  transportation  franchise  in  this  park  Is  held  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Pub 
Transportation  Co.  Their  equipment  includes  serenty-six  ll-paosenger  bnssn  uA 
twenty-six  7-passenger  touring  cars.  The  approximate  number  of  passengers  canted 
on  yarious  trips  during  the  season  is  as  follows : 

Oyer  Fall  River  road,  between  BStee  Park  and  Grand  Lake 0.844 

Fall  River  Pass  and  Highdrlve  Loop 1,7« 

Loop  service  to  hotels i,»» 

Special  service,  other  than  scheduled  trips l.MO 

Total  passengers  carried  in  the  park 11,804 

The  Transportation  Co.  handled  128  oixanlsed  tonrs  into  the  park,  with  an  aggregate 
of  8,200  passengers. 

HoTKiS  AMD  Camps 

There  are  36  to  40  hotels,  camps,  and  lodges,  having  a  combined  capacity  of  apfmoi- 
matelv  4,000  guests,  located  in  the  park,  or  in  or  near  bordering  vUlages,  so  that 
practically  every  part  of  the  park  is  accessible  from  them. 

Six  hotels  and  lodges  are  operated  on  Government  land,  within  the  park,  under 
franchise  from  the  National  Park  Service.  Those  are  Grand  Lake  Lodge ;  Bpngne'» 
Hotel,  in  Glacier  Basin;  Fern  and  Bear  Lake  Ledges:  Forest  Inn,  at ^' The  Pooi"; 
and  Timberllne  CaUn,  on  Longs  Peak  Trail.  The  newly  estabUshed  Bear  Lake  Triil 
School  was  operated  this  season,  for  the  first  time,  in  conjunction  with  Bear  Lake 
Lo^.  Several  cottages  were  built  and  a  new  system  for  sewage  disposal  was  iDBtaHed 
at  Grand  Lake  Lodge. 

Invormation  Bubbau 

The  information  bureau,  in  the  superintendent's  office,  continued  to  prove  iti  vm- 
fulness  to  the  traveling  public  in  the  way  of  free  information  regarding  hotA  asA 
cottage  accommodations,  camping,  road  and  trail  trips,  points  of  interest,  and  la  tte 
sale  of  Government  publications. 

Natob»  Study  and  Guidb  Shivicb 

The  nature  study  and  guide  service,  which  was  first  offered  to  the  publle  Isst  smoB. 
was  continued  during  the  past  summer  with  marked  success.  Mr.  P.  A.  Smell,  «< 
Colorado  Springs,  was  tfifaged  as  park  naturalist.  Mr.  SmoU  delivered  lectures  on  tbe 
wild  life  of  the  park,  with  special  emi^asis  on  conservation  and  protection,  and  em- 
ducted  field  trips.  The  lectures  were  giv^i  at  the  school  house  in  Bstes  Park,  asd 
at  tho  various  hotels  and  camps  in  the  park.  An  exhibit  of  the  nine  conifers  that 
make  up  the  forests  of  the  .park  was  arranged  at  the  Administration  Building.  A 
gift  of  ftO  excellent  photographs  of  birds  of  this  region,  taken  under  natural  condltiaBS, 
was  received  from  Mr.  Clark  Blickensderfer,  and  will  be  idaeed  in  the  Admtnistrstl»a 


WiNTsa  Sports 

Winter  sports  activities  were  more  popular  last  winter  than  ever  before.  IV 
Colorado  Mountain  Club,  Olinger  Highlanders,  and  other  parties,  visited  the jnrk  for 
the  purpose  of  enjovixig  the  skiing,  tobogganing,  and  cross-country  runs.  Tne  loaf 
ski  dub  engaged  a  ski  instructor  and  put  on  a  program  of  winter  sports,  which  eslni- 
nated  on  March  15-16  in  a  ski  tournament  on  the  north  slope  of  Old  Man  Hountaia 
At  this  tournament  there  were  many  entries  from  various  parta  of  Colorado,  besMcf 
competition  among  four  men  in  the  national  amateur  class. 

TSAVK 

Travel  figures  this  season  show  an  Increase  over  last  year.  Che^ers  were  en  detj 
at  the  three  principal  gateways  from  June  16  to  September  15,  inclusive,  this  being  tB« 
same  period  as  last  year.  All  persons  passing  through  the  gateways  during  the  hsm 
that  checkers  were  on  duty  were  counted,  in  order  to  get  the  total  travel  over  t&e 
roads,  and  deduction  was  made  for  persons  entering  the  park  more  than  once,  in  efo^ 
to  get  the  number  of  visitors.  Since  no  entrance  fee  Is  charged  at  gateways,  it  it  b^ 
desirable  to  stop  cars  In  order  to  register  their  occupants,  hence  it  is  not  always  poi 
sible  to  tell  who  are  entering  the  park  for  the  first  time  in  the  season,  and  the  f^ff^ 
given  for  visitors  are  necessarily  approximations  rather  than  exact  figures.  It  saoa» 
also  be  noted  that  the  park  Is  open  to  travel  24  *  "       '"         -    -  ^.--  — 

while  the  count  is  made  only  during  9  hours  per 

Also,  there  is  no  count  made  on  the  Longs  Peak  Roai.,  ^..»..«  •»«.«  »  •  ..«-w  —  , 
nor  on  numerous  foot  and  horse  trails  which  enter  the  park  at  various  pofnta.    <* 
making  up  this  year's  travel  report,  the  following  items  have  been  Included : 

1.  Actual  count  at  three  entrances,'  from  June  15  to  September  16,  Industve. 

2.  Estimated  travel  missed  at  these  entrances  when  checkera  ^>^<^JQ^|4^^- 

igi  ize     y  g 


hours  per  day  throughout  the  yeg- 
day  during  a  three  months'  penor 
load,  where  there  Is  a  iieainr  trarez. 
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8.  Batimated  travel  from  September  16  to  Jone  14,  iaeluslye,  when  no  count  was 
made  at  gatewaya. 
4.  Travel  at  otber  entrances,  not  included  in  the  above. 

Estimated  travel  for  m4 


Total  travel 

Visitors 

Cars 

6,160 
10,818 
17,906 

3,860 

People 

Cars 

People 

Aetoal  count  at  three  principal  gateways: 

June  15-30.  indusfvA. 

17,148 
89.571 
62^241 
11,660 

8,706 
12;S07 
18,435 

?201 

13,647 
52,067 
53,542 
9,070 

July.-.V?.    : 

Annut - 

Total aotu^i  count. ,,,.. .                       -  -     ,    ,_    -^  - 

42,818 

150^621 

31,939 

6^426 
8,760 

128»932 
3$,  578 

JMlmated: 

a.  Missed  by  checkers  at  these  entrances  during  same  period, 
80  percent - , - 

».  Travel  at  thess  entrances  during  months  of  year  not 
counted: 
October,  19t23 

600 

78 

25 

26 

80 

800 

600 

760 

8,008 

8,000 

^2S 
800 

100 

100 

200 

2;  000 
2;  000 

8,000 
12^000 
12,000 

November , , 

Deoember,. ..             ...          

/anuMT,  1024 

February ,. .,   ,  ., 

April 

Tvfry :. 

fwM  1-14,  fnchailve ... 

Reptember  10-30,  inchurivf*,  other 

88,700 

15^000 
3.000 

c.  Travel  at  entrances  not  inchided  in  above  figures: 
TiOnss  Peak  Road 

Other  portions  of  park,  on  foot  and  horseback 

::::::::::i  :  :   ::: 

$000 

Total  eatimated  visitor* 

68^606 

234,211 

The  actual  count  by  type  of  travel  is  as  follows : 


Private  oars: 
General.... 
Camping... 


Koeky 
HoMc 


iountain  Parks  Tnmsportation  Co.  cars. 


Tra^. 

Motorcydes.- 
Hcfssback... 

Fsdestrians.. 


Total. 


Total  travel 


Cars 


24,860 

7,200 

7,907 

1,589 

050 

119 

072 

09 


42,818 


People 


80,275 

25,180 

18,850 

9,807 

1,943 

470 

2,884 

82 

3»391 

1,761 


150,621 


Visitors 


Cars 


24,0f0 
7,200 


60 


31,989 


People 


80,270 
25,180 


9.807 

1,043 

470 


82 
3,391 
1,701 


128,03^ 


The  actual  count  by  automobile  entrances  is  as  follows : 


Total  travel 

Visitors 

Cars 

People 

Oars 

People 

dnverDOfnt 

22,017 
5,049 
1^152 

7^500 
19, 170 
00^900 

18,090 
5,356 
13,488 

5&22Q 

8S&S^-:;-:  : ::  :;;;::::::.-: :: r. 

17,090 
55,01^ 

l^tll  

42,818 

15a  021 

31,989 

128^98) 
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The  private  (»rs,  listed  by  States,  are  showo  belov. 


Alabama 

AiltODa 

Arkansas.... 
California... 

Colorado 

Coxmectioat, 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nUnflda...... 

Indiana. 

Iowa- 

Kansas 

Kentodky... 
LooUana... 

Iiiaryland 

Maine 

'Massac— 

Miohigan^. 

Minnesota. 

MisBOUrl... 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska.. 
New  Jersey 


Cars 


a 

61 

82 

446 

28,683 

8 

ao 

1 

26 

7W 

129 

742 

1,902 

11 

86 

6 

8 

18 

146 

40 

960 

8 

26 

2,050 

34 


Can 


New  Hampshire t  i 

New  Mezioo « 

New  York US 

North  Carolina '  t 

North  Dakota | 

Ohio ! 

Oregon. 

Oklahoma....... ..-— ......... 

PennsylvaiiiaII-."IIII.IIIII IIIII  • 

Rhode  Uand '  1 

South  Carolina i  I. 

South  Dakota. -•. t  fl 

Tennessee M 

Teias i  Km 

Utah.. • 

Virginia.- '  • 

Waddngton \  9 

Wflst  Virginia. I  ft 

Wisoonstn •, 

Wyoming i 

District  of  Columbia I 

Canada 2 

HawaU |  t 

Total r^^^ 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tabulation  that  somewhat  more  than  ooe^oorth  of  the 
private  cars  entering  the  jpark  come  from  States  other  than  Colorado.  The  prooortlsK 
<it  visitors  from  outside  Colorado  is  even  larger  than  this,  since  many  Colofmao  CBiii 
carry  passengers  from  otber  States,  while  the  passengers  carried  by  the  Rocky  MoontSB^ 
Parks  Transportation  Co.  are  largely  from  States  outside  of  Colorado. 

'rhe  Fall  Blver  Road  runs  about  87  miles  through  the  park,  and  is  our  Drioeipi 
Toad.    The  best  method  of  approximating  through  travel  over  this  roaa  Is  to  take 
sum  of  the  inbound  and  outbound  travel  through  the  Grand  Lake  entrance.     The  tra^ 
count  through  this  entrance  is  as  follows : 


Total  travel 


Cars        People 


Visiton 


Cars 


Feopls 


Inbound  travel.  Grand  Lake  entrance.. 
Outbound  travel.  Grand  Lake  entrance 

Total 


5,649 
4,786 


10, 176 
18»100 


8»058 


10,434 


87,306 


0.811 


88.  I*- 


Public  Camp  GEoriNDs 

During  the  year  three  public  camp-ground  sites  were  purchased  with  money  APpro(^ 
ated  for  the  purpose.  Two  of  these  are  located  on  the  Fall  River  Road,  4|  and  sj  mill% 
respectively,  from  Bates  Park,  the  other  being  located  on  the  Hlghdrlve.  2|  miles  tttm 
Bates  Park.     Only  one  of  these  sites,   viz,  the  Aspenglen  camp,  4|   miles  from  Bnr 


Park,  was  placed  in  condition  for  use  this  summer.    One  of  the  others  will  be  ready    - -.- 
use  next  summer.    A  road  was  built  from  the  main  Fall  River  Road,  one-fourth  mile*  ta  Ikt^ 
Aspenrlen  camp,  toilets  were  installed,  a  supply  of  pure  spring  water  was  developed, 
a  portion  of  Fall  River  was  diverted  through  toe  grounds,  so  as  to  provide  nmnlB^  ~~ 
for  campers.    The  location  Is  very  beautiful,  and  the  grounds  proved:  popular  with    - 
from  the  very  beginning. 

Roads 

The  work  of  removing  snow  from  the  Fall  River  Road  was  begun  on  May  14,  and  the 
road  was  opened  to  travel  on  June  19,  though  the  help  of  teams  was  necessary  for  sereial 
days  in  getting  automobiles  over  the  Pass.  The  opening  of  this  road  was  greatly  hindsicA 
by  a  3i-foot  snowfall  the  latter  part  of  May  which  filled  all  cuts  previously  made.  Soat 
snow  removal  was  necessary  for  6  miles  on  each  side  of  Fall  River  Pass,  or  on  a  telil 
of  13  miles  of  road.  The  maximum  depth  of  snow  on  the  road  at  B^all  River  Pan  wis 
22  feet  6  Inches  on  May  20.  On  June  19.  when  the  road  waa  opened  to  ttav^  the  maxi- 
mum depth  was  19  feet  The  opening  of  the  road  was  further  hindered  Inr  the  collapas  aC 
a  retaining  wall,  17  feet  high  and  50  feet  long,  at  a  point  16  miles  from  Grand  Lake, 
by  a  snowslide  front  Mount  Chapin,  13  miles  from  Bstes  Park,  which  ran  three  " 
and  covered  210  feet  of  the  road  with  snow  to  a  m^Titn^iw  depth  of  20  feet.  Tha 
cost  of  snow-removal  work  this  year  was  $4,058,50,  of  which  amount  $2,500 
by  the  National  PailL  Service,  the  rest  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  Rocky 
Parks  Transportation  Co. 

A  crew  of  men  and  teams,  under  Ralph  V.  McQneary,  was  engaged  thnonghont  the 
summer  In  surfacing  and  other  improvement  work  on  the  Fall  RiverTLoad.  on  the  weatcn 
slope.    An  air-compressor  crew  was  engaged  hi  blasting  rock  and  widening  the  road  oa 
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the  eMten  slope.  Otber  small  crews  were  eogaged  in  general  maintenance  work  at  five 
poinU  OB  the  InUl  Blver  Boad  and  on  all  the  roads  in  the  park.  The  retaining  wall  on 
the  FUl  River  Boad,  which  collapsed  early  in  the  season,  was  rebuilt  with  solid  masonry 
and  cement  down  to  bedrock. 

TRAILS 

A  new  trail,  3  miles  long,  was  constructed  between  Bear  and  Odessa  Lakes.  This  trail 
opens  ap  and  connects  some  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  park.  A  portion  of  the 
Flattop  Trail,  on  the  eastern  slope.  Is  now  being  rebuilt.  The  Little  North  inlet  Trail,  on 
the  western  slope,  from  Flattop  Mountain  to  Grand  Lake,  was  reopened  and  portions  are 
being  reconstructed.  Portions  of  the  Lawn  Lake  Trail  were  reconstructed.  A  new  bridge 
was  constructed  on  the  Fern  Lake  Trail  at  "  The  Pool "  to  take  the  place  of  the  bridge 
washed  away  by  high  water  early  in  June.  General  maintenance  work  was  done  on  all 
trails. 

New  Admixistbative  Headquarters 

The  new  Administration  Building  in  Bstes  Park  was  completed  last  fall,  and  the  park 
offices  were  moved  to  the  new  headquarters  on  October  5,  1928.  The  building  contains 
five  rooms  on  the  main  floor,  with  basement  containing  hot-air  heating  plant,  while  the 
attic  affords  storage  space.  This  building  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  rented 
<niarter8  previously  used. 

MOSQOITO-CONTBOL  WOBK 

The  mosqnito-coatrol  work  at  Grand  Lake,  which  was  begun  last  year,  was  repeated 
this  season  and  will  probably  be  continued  each  year. 

Placing  of  Signs 

According  to  the  plan  adopted  at  the  1923  conference,  most  of  the  park  signs  were 

^placed  by  new  standard  vit *    "^-    "^     "        '  "         " 

slims  In  this  park  was  196. 


replaced  by  new  standard  vitreous  enamel  signs.  The  number  of  replacements  and  new 
'        in  this  


Buildings 

The  following  buildings  were  constructed  on  the  utility  site  2  miles  from  Bstes  Park : 

A  machine  shop,  80  by  78  feet,  where  the  motor  equipment  can  be  overhauled  during 
the  winter  months  and  kept  in  repair  during  the  summer  months. 

A  shed  garage,  22  by  90  feet,  where  nine  trudcs  may  be  protected  from  winter  weather. 

A  iiarehonse.  28  by  48  feet,  is  practically  completed.  This  will  facilitate  the 
•toring  of  equipment  and  supplies  In  a  central  location  and  will  result  in  more 
seoilomlcal  handling  of  supplies. 

A  mess  house  for  a  road  crew  is  under  construction  on  the  utility  site,  and  it  is 
planned  to  construct  a  small  dwelling  house  on  the  same  site. 

A  log  ranger  station  is  under  construction  at  Fern  Lake. 

It  is  planned  to  construct  one  building  for  road  crew  quarters  on  the  Fall  River 
Boad  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

_  Pnblic  toilets  were  constructed  at  Fall  Biv^  Entrance  Gateway,  at  Aspenglen  Camp 
Ground,  and  an  additional  toilet  was  built  at  Fall  River  Pass. 

Thb  Rsnt-Car  Situation 

On  account  of  Its  location.  70  miles  from  Denver,  this  park  has  considerable  difficulty 
hi  enforcing  the  regulation  that  excludes  cars  operating  for  hire  in  the  park.  A  number 
of  such  cars  were  prevented  from  entering  the  park  tnls  season.  On  July  IS  two  cars 
operated  by  the  Boulder  firm  of  Mallov  ft  Macleary  were  stopped,  their  drivers  placed 
mder  arrest,  and  taken  to  the  United  states  commissioner  at  Fbrt  Collins.  This  case  is 
still  pending. 

On  August  16  a  car  operated  by  the  "  Champa  3  '*  Auto  Livery,  of  Denver,  was  stopped 
and  its  drlyer  placed  under  arrest.  A  fine  of  |50  was  imposed  by  the  Federal  district 
court  In  Denver. 

NBSD8  or  THB  PARK 

PracticaUy  all  of  the  roads  of  the  park  require  extensive  improvement  to  put  them  into 
eondition  satisfactory  to  the  traveling  public  and  creditable  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Hie  roads  should  be  widened  to  n  pasefng  width  of  approximately  20  feet.  Sharp  turns 
dioQld  be  widened,  so  that  approaching  cars  will  be  visible.  Grades  should  be  reduced 
to  6  per  cent  wherever  practicable. 

When  the  road  budget  becomes  available,  it  is  planned  to  purchase  a  steam  shovel 
which  can  be  used  advantageously  In  oldening  the  roads.  This  shovel  can  also  be  used 
for  snow  removal,  so  as  to  simplify  the  present  problem  of  opening  12  miles  of  road  by 
band  shoveling. 

The  more  Important  trails  should  be  improved  and  reconstructed  where  present  loca- 
tion is  not  suitable.  Additional  trails  should  be  constructed  to  reach  some  particularly 
scenic  points  which  are  not  now  accessible  to  the  average  visitor. 

The  two  camp  grounds  which  have  been  purchased,  but  not  as  yet  developed,  should 
be  made  accessible  by  the  construction  of  roads.  They  should  also  be  provided  with  a 
•afe  supply  of  drinking  water  and  otherwise  developed  so  that  they  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  public.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  construct  a  community  house  at  the  Aspen- 
glen camp  ground  where  It  would  serve  as  quarters  for  a  camp  attendant  and  also  pro- 
vide shelter  to  visitors  in  case  of  storm. 

A  group  of  buildings  is  needed  near  timber  line  on  the  east  side  of  Fall  River  Pass  to 
cccommodate  the  men  tbat  nro  employed  in  the  spring  to  open  the  road,  and  also  to 
aecommodate  the  men  who  mnintain  the  road  throughout  the  summer  months.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  been  necessary  for  men  to  camp  in  tents  above  timber  line  at  an  elevation  of 
11,600  feet.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  this  work  is  in  progress, 
weather  conditions  are  always  bad  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  men  for  this  'nork  or  to 
bold  them  after  they  have  arrived.  Suitable  buildings  would  greatly  lessen  the  hard- 
•hlp  and  suffering  that  these  men  go  throuph  and  would  aid  our  employment  problem. 
Qnarters  for  road  crews  are  also  needed  in  several  other  locations. 

14562—24 ^10 
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A  stable  is  needed  at  the  utility  site.  A  ranger  station  Is  needed  at  ESstes  Park  «■ 
the  same  site  as  the  Administration  Bdlldlng.  Quarters  for  the  clerical  employees  an 
lacking  and  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK 

Thomas  Bolds,  Superintendent,  Volcano  House,  Hawaii,  United  States  of  America 

GENEitAL  Statement 

Uawaii  National  Park,  comprising  187  square  miles  in  the  Territory  of  Havai. 
United  States  of  America,  was  established  by  Congress  August,  1916,  and  formally  &eM- 
cated  July,  1021  ;  local  administration  began  February,  1922.  General  location  In  !iii> 
Pacific  Ocean,  2.200  miles  southwest  from  San  Francisco  and  Loe  Angeies,  and  211 
miles  80i}thea8t  from  Honolulu.     It  consists  of  three  sections. 

Kilauea  section,  125  square  miles  on  Island  of  Hawaii,  includes  famous  Kllai 
Volcano ;  40-pit  craters,  many  steamiufi:,  two  recently  in  eruption ;  vast  fern  jungles  aai. 
tropical  forests :  miles  of  tunnels  and  caverns,  many  still  unexplored ;  deserts  of  Tri- 
canic  ash  gashed  with  terrific  earthquake  cracks,  many  emitting  steam;  tboasK  '' 
of  acres  of  pr^istoric  and  recent  lava  fiows  with  rugged  and  fantastic  formatlODs;  i 
phur  banks ;  tree  molds,  many  formed  during  past  season  by  molten  lava  gushing  tnm 
new  earthquake  cracks  in  forest.  AH  conveniently  accessible  via  park  roads  or  «|B> 
marked  trails. 

Mauna  Loa  Summit,  28  square  miles,  nearly  8  miles  high,  also  on  Island  of  HavaS, 
contains  Mokuaweoweo  Crater,  which  at  long  irregular  intervals  sends  floods  ot  Itii. 
surging  to  the  sea.  Active  on  fiank  in  1916  and  1919.  Connected  with  Kilauea  sectm 
by  good  30-mlle  horseback  trail. 

Haleakala  section,  84  .square  miles,  on  Island  of  Maui,  contains  Haleakala,  "HooMt 
of  the  Sun,"  the  world's  largest  extinct  crater,  10,000  feet  high,  2,600  feet  deep.  8  mlki 
across.  On  the  floor  of  this  giant  crater  is  a  row  of  symmetrical  cinder  coneSt  soise  Mi 
feet  high,  dwarfing  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  comparison.  Good  automobile  road  H 
within  8  miles  of  the  summit ;  good  horseback  trail  to  summit,  along  rim.,  thenco  down  liM 
and  across  fioor  of  crater.  Excellent  camp  sites  in  crater  with  water  and  forage.  Cos* 
fortable  concrete  Rest  House  at  summit,  sleeping  30. 

Local  Development 

Kilauea  Volcano  being  at  present  the  objective  of  nearly  all  visitors,  our  modest  a^^ 
propriatlon  was  used  in  administering  this  area  and  maintaining  existing  roads  in  «x» 
lent  condtion,  notwithstanding  season's  heavy  travel.  Loan  of  road  machine  bj  W 
county  assisted  greatly  in  this  work.  All  trails  are  tn  good  shape  and  all  polati  tf 
interest  properly  signed.  A  small  cottage  for  housing  road  workers  waa  purchsw^ 
New  bridge  and  atalrway  to  lava  tube  were  built ;  alao  one  acrom  earthquake  cia^  to 
front  of  park  headquarters. 

FOBBSTS 

Floral  abundance  offsets  faunal  famine,  many  finding  our  forests  as  interesting  as  tte 
volcanic  features.  "  Klpuka  Pauula/*  a  small  oasis  in  a  lava  flow,  contains  nearly  ev«i7 
variety  of  Hawaiian  trees.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Charles  S.  Judd,  superintendent  tf 
forestry,  an  arboretum  of  aev^eral  acres  haa  beea  started  near  by  in  wblcb  many  otw 
varieties  of  native  trees  will  be  planted,  especially  the  sandalwood  and  other  trees  nsr 
almost  extinct.  Just  beyond  is  a  magnificent  koa  (Hawaiian  mahogany)  preserved  vhei 
a  lava  flow  stopped  near  its  base.  The  road  to  the  volcano  winds  through  a  Junsle  sr 
ferns,  many  40  feet  high,  arching  gracefully  over  the  highway. 

Wa^THsa 

! 
Although  close  to  the  Equator  Kilauea's  4,000-foot  elevation  provides  equable  fS' 
mate;  the  days  averaging  TO*,  the  nights  55".  The  mean  temperature  for  DeeemM  i 
and  June  differed  but  three  degreea  One  may  hike  in  light  clothing,  bat  most  sIm; 
under  heavy  blankets.  No  snakes  nor  mosquitoes.  The  frequent  rains  cause  no  dm.  : 
the  water  vanishing  into  porous  ground  or  flowing  Into  near-by  crevices  and  comlsi 
up  next  day  as  live  steam.  The  superintendent's  office  is  comfortably  heated  by  am- 
trolled  volcanic  steam  fronv  one  of  these  vents. 

Kilauea  SfiLiTABx  Camp 

Appreciating  the  natural  wonders  and  bracing  atmosphere,  the  War  D^H^r^iBiat 
maintains  a  recreation  camp  in  the  park.  Over  COOO  ofllcers  and  men  from  Honoliut 
spent  their  vacation  here  during  the  past  season.  Their  lease  has  been  greatly  ub- 
proved  by  landscaping  and  the  erection  of  several  attractive  huts  for  officers. 

PUBUC   CAMP  SlTB 

The  public  camp  site  in  the  Ohio  forest,  convenient  to  all  park  trails,  was  weUjM^, 
ronlzed  by  plcknickers  this  season.  Cooking  grates  and  drinking  water  are  provioli 
by  the  Government. 

HOTEL   ACCOMMODATIONS 

Kilauea  Volcano  House,  a  well-managed  modem  hotel  with  120  rooms,  Includiof  sfr- 
eral  cottages,  is  delightfully  located  facing  Kilauea  Crater,  and  within  easr  walOT 
distance  of  all  points  of  interest.  From  its  windows  may  be  seen  the  ImpreMft 
steam  columns  or  the  lurid  glow  of  molten  lava.  .  The  invigorating  climate  qbcoiuiIb 
the  guest  to  remain  longer  and  hike  the  trails  or  try  the  sporty  nine>hole  golf  co«r« 
near  by,  with  earthquake  cracks  for  hazards. 
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SuMUBB  Camp 

Early  this  season  permission  was  granted  the  hotel  company  to  erect  several  small 
cottages  for  a  summer  camp,  but  the  unusual  ▼oicanlc  activity  caused  the  construction 
to  be  deferred  until  this  whiter.  However,  this  camp  will  be  open  early  next  season, 
oending  which  the  company  has  authorized  very  low  weekly  and  monthly  rates  at  the 

0B8BRYAT0RT 

This  institution,  supported  by  the  Federal  Government*  with  aid  from  private  sources, 
continued  the  work  of  observing  the  various  phases  of  the  volcano  and  recording  seismic 
disturbances.  In  July  the  observatory  was  taken  over  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
the  Interior  Department.  The  cooperation  of  Acting  Director  Finch  during  the  past 
season  was  greatly  Appreciated  by  the  Park  Service. 

VOLCANIC  ACTIVITY 

During  the  past  season  Kilaueft  Volcano  was  unquestionably  the  most  stupendous 
•peetacle  of  the  national  park  system,  surpassing  even  its  own  record  for  the  past 
century. 

After  the  collapse  of  last  September  the  crater  slowly  filled,  until  by  December  the 
pit  contained  a  50-acre  lake  of  seething  lava,  2,000"  temperature.  Lava  gevsers  travel- 
ing across  the  surface  sent  up  incandescent  sprays  150  feet  high.  On  December  27 
these  geirsers  spouted  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  molten  lava  within  80  minutes. 

In  February,  after  three  months'  brilliant  display,  and  with  the  crater  nearly  full, 
a  large  dome  slowlv  formed  on  the  lake,  which  burst  with  a  roar,  sending  large  sheets 
of  lava  many  feet  into  the  air.  As  this  dome  collapsed  it  was  replaced  by  ani  enormous 
whlrlDool,  Into  which  the  liquid  rock  swirled  with  a  trembling  rumble.  Wicnin  two  days 
all  lava  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  500-foot  smoking  pit  into  which  the  cooling  walls 
crashed  as  avalanches. 

In  May  the  volcanic  gases  unexpectedly  returned,  and  the  vents  which  had  been  choked 
by  the  crumbling  walls  were  cleared  bv  scores  of  tremendous  explosions  hurling  ashes 
ftir  miles  into  the  air,  and  accompanied  by  electrical  displays  extending  10  mfles  high. 
Bolts  of  lightning  from  this  cloud  destroyed  telephone  poles  6  miles  away. 

When  the  ash  doud  or  column  reached  a  height  of  about  8  miles  it  would  spread  out 
like  a  mushroom,  darkening  the  entire  sky  even  at  midday.  A  thunderstorm  was  imme- 
diately created,  and 'the  rain  passing  through  this  cloud  reached  the  earth  as  thin  mud, 
Stering  the  vegetation  for  miles  around  and  flattening  the  ferns  to  the  ground,  break- 
down nmny  sn^U  trees,  and  riddling  the  delicate  foliage  with  pebbles  of  ash. 
•hot  boulders  wdghlng  manv  tons  were  burled  over  1  mile,  obliterating  the  near-by 
section  of  road  by  the  tremendous  bombardment.  Other  park  roads  were  coated  with 
riliiiy  Insoluble  ash,  a  menace  to  traffic  until  swept  off  by  hand.  During  this  activity 
the  park  was  rocked  by  thousands  of  earthquakes. 

Danger  Unes  were  established  by  the  Park  Service  at  the  first  warning,-  and  over 
6,000  persons  viewed  these  eruptions  from  the  hotel  and  other  points  outside  the  danger 
lOBe.  In  the  first  big  eruption  the  superintendent  was  making  a  safety  inspection  of 
the  rim  of  the  crater  and  he  and  two  men  with  him  were  slightly  injured.  A  few  days 
later  a  too  daring  amateur  photographer  entered  the  danger  zone  and  was  killed  by  a 
flying  boulder  2,000  feet  away  from  the  pit. 

Daring  the  three-week  period  of  explosive  eruptions  the  crater  enlarged  to  four  times 
its  former  slie,  the  opening  now  being  200  acres  in  area  and  1,000  feet  deep.  During 
these  emptlonB  KUauea  Volcano  was  the  sight  of  a  lifetime  for  those  so  fortunate  as  to 
witness  It. 

Six  weeka  later,  when  all  was  again  normal,  a  roaring  geyser  appeared  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  sending  up  a  steady  spray  of  lava  200  feet  high,  building  up  a  small  cinder 
cone,  and  forming  a  lO-acre  lava  lake  on  the  floor  of  the  pit.  After  two  weeks'  brilliant 
display  this  fountain  weakened,  and  now  the  volcano  is  again  dormant,  with  only  a 
glowing  crack  seen  now  and  then  at  night  in  the  surface  of  this  black  lake.  Immense 
eohimna  of  steam,  however,  rise  continually  out  of  the  pit  and  in  the  bright  sunlight 
are  moat  Impressive  to  the  beholder. 

Travbl  Dubino  1924 

Travel  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  increasing,  not  only  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  bat  from  foreign  countries.  Two  more  steamer  unes  were  established,  and  the 
steamer  now  serving  Alaska  during  the  summer  months  expects  to  operate  between 
Seattle  and  Honolulu  during  the  winter.  The  direct  service  oetween  Los  Angeles  and 
Hawaii  means  much  to  this  park.  The  new  Matson  liner  will  cut  two  days  from  the 
present  time  to  Honolulu. 

Federal  aid  for  Ttfrltorlal  hiahways  Insures  the  early  extension  of  the  concrete 
hi^way  from  Hilo  to  within  6  miles  of  the  park  entrance. 

Travel  to  this  park  is  fairly  well  distributed  over  the  twelve  months,  which  enables 
the  Interior  Department  to  administer  this  area  with  a  comparatively  small  force. 

The  visits  of  many  world  tours  and  ships  from  the  American,  British,  and  Japanese 
Navlea:  the  excellent  and  effective  publicity  obtained  for  the  park  throng  the  Hawaii 
Toorlst  Bureau,  especially  through  the  100,000  national  park  folders;  the  hearty  co- 

ratlon  of  the  local  press  of  Hilo  and  Honolulu;  and  the  astounding  performance  of 
volcano  all  combined  to  bring  the  attendance  up  to  62,110,  compared  with  41,150 
last  year. 

RnCOMMKNDATlONS 

Appropriations  which  will  permit  full  administration  and  protection  of  all  areas  of 
the  Hawaii  Nations  1  Park. 
Living  quarters  for  all  permanent  employees. 
Checkinfr  station  at  park  entrance. 
Aditlonal  roads  and  trails  opening  up  new  areas. 

"ude 


Extension  of  boundaries  to  include  aeslrable  areas. 
Continued  publicity. 
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COMCLUBIOK 

The  many  natural  wonders  of  tlils  area,  the  variety  of  climates,  from  the  sultry  an-, 
fihlne  or  romantic  moonlight  of  the  South  Seae  to  the  crisp  air  at  Haleakala'a  nr — ^ 
or  perpetual  snow  on  Mauna  Loa,  combined  with  the  knowiedsre  that  the  tJntted 
Government  is  backing  this  park,  guarantees  a  big  future  for  the  Hawaii  Natiooal 

MOUNT  Mckinley  national  park 

HBNaY  P.  Kar8tbn8>  Superintendent,  McKinley  Park.  Alaska 
Gbnbral  Statbicbnt 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  was  established  by  Congress  in  February,  191T. 
With  the  extension  of  the  eastern  boundary  approved  January,  1922,  the  park  coBtata* 
2,645  square  miles.  It  Is  situated  in  south-central  Alaska,  includes  a  section  of  ""^ 
great  Alaska  range,  and  is  about  100  mUes  long  northeast  and  southwest,  with  an  ar- 
width  of  about  20J  miles.  The  altitude  is  from  1,800  to  20,800  feet,  the  latter  -'^ 
the  summit  of  Mount  McKinley.  _ 

Temporary  headquarters  and  residences  of  personnel  are  located  at  McE^lnley  Pixk. 
a  station  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  348  miles  from  Steward,  the  coast  terminal,  and  19 
miles  from  Fairbanks,  the  northern  terminal  and  the  metropolis  of  interior  Alaska. 

AOMIKIBTBATIOK 

The  administration  of  the  park  is  vested  in  a  superintendent  and  two  rangers,  i 
ranger  having  been  added  July  1.  1924.  Two  prosecutions  for  illegal  game  killing  s 
made;  one  conviction,  one  acquittaL 

BOAOS    AXD  TbAILS 

In  1928  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  expended  |5,000  on  a  road  from  McKlnkj 
into  the  park.  The  commission  is  now  doing  more  extensive  work  and  by  fall  wOl 
a  highway  completed  to  the  head  of  Hines  Creek,  6  miles. 

The  park  road  budget  allotted  to  this  park  $272,700  to  be  expended  daring  the 
three  years.     Upon  completion  of  this  program  many  of  the  more  interesting  fear 
Mount  McKinley,  its  surroundings,  and  the  big  game — can  be  reached.    For  the 
travelers  saddle  or  hiking  trips  may  be  made  through  the  low  passes  in  the  ' 
the  Alaska  range. 

The  three-year  road  program  includes  improvement  to  the  erode  trail  already 
the  park,  making  it  a  sled  trail.  Tent  shelters  with  stoves  and  signs  to  guide 
are  being  maintained. 

I>B8TBUcnoN  or  Gamb 

There  was  still  some  wanton  destmction  of  game  during  the  year,  cBPedally 
the  hunting  season  of  1923,  when  the  superintendent  was  in  the  States  atter^ 
national  park  conference.     There  was  then  but  one  ranger,  who  co«ld  not  sai 
headquarters  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time. 

The  butchering  d<Mie  by  prospectors  who  are  allowed  by  law  to  kill   game 
actually  short  of  food  **  ia  having  effect  in  the  eastern  portion.    Comp«ratlvsly 
caribou  ranged  In  that  vicinity,  and  this  year  to  Aogust  1  very  few  ha'v^  been 
Large  herds  have  been  seen  in  the  western  portion.    Mountain  sheep  have  fated  I 
Tlie  results  of  special  efforts  in  their  behalf  are  gratifying.    They  are  retnning  to 
hills  along  the  trail  in  bands  of  from  20  to  100. 

TBANSPOBTanOX 

A  pack  and  saddle  train  has  been  operating  xmdee  a  permit  the  past  two 
The  permit  contemplated  three  camps  forming  a  chain  extending  60  mUes  into  the 
but  only  one  camp,  at  Savage  River.  12  miles  from  the  railroad,  has  been  erected. 

VISITOBS 

On  July  26  the  Reedy  party  of  100  from  Texas  were  at  the  park  entrance.  Tb» 
entire  park  personnel  was  engaged  in  fighting  forest  fires  and  w«re  nnahle  to  asA 
them.  To  August  1  about  160  visitors  had  stopped  at  the  entrance.  Many  of  tfm 
did  not  attempt  to  enter  because  of  the  pioneer  conditions  and  cost  A  party  of  r"^ 
tourists,  men  and  women,  made  a  winter  trip  into  the  park  last  April  before 
"break-up"  and  enthusiastically  demonstrated  the  possibUify  of  the  park  as  s 
as  well  as  a  summer  resort.    A  total  of  62  people  actually  visited  the  park. 

PUBUCSTT 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  overcome  the  indifference  if  not 
to  the  national  park  idea  among  the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  results  are  em 
Popularising  the  project  through  the  Alaska  daily  press  and  other  pnhlicatio 
sonal  letters,   talks  before  various  civic  and  fraternal  organizations,  moving 
ana  personal  conversations  have  been  the  means  employed. 

FOBEST  FiaBs 

The  entire  force   was  engaged   much   of  July   in  fighting  forest   fires.     Surroa 
McKinley  Park  Station  and  park  headquarters  about  30  square  miles  were  homed  < 
marring  the   landscape   in   every   direction,    which   will   require  years   to   restore, 
extremely  dry  season  and  a  high  wind  nmde  it  the  most  spectacular  and  onmansf 
lire  seen  in  years.     It  reached  the  very  tops  of  the  mountains,  burning  the  timber  t 
their  bases  and  the  moss  and  lichens  above  timberline.     Every  man,  woman,  asd  cur 
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ti  the  Tleinlty  vtre  at  work  f6r  dan  extlBgiilBlilng  bbulU  flres  near  the  bolldliigt  and 
•otherwite  caring  for  property.  Headquarters,  office,  and  honaehold  effects  of  the  park 
people,  with  horses  and  wagons,  were  cached  on  a  gravel  bar  in  Riley  creek  for  several 
days.  No  park  baUdings  were  destroyed.  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  irreparable  dam- 
age was  done  to  timber  alosig  the  new  highway. 

With  iK>rtable  power  flre-flghting  equipment  such  fires  could  be  taken  care  of  in  their 
Indpiency. 

a  Telephone  Limb 

A  telephone  line  of  duplex  rubber-covered  copper  wire  has  been  laid  from  McKlnlef 
Park  to  Savage  River.  Material  Is  at  hand  for  extending  the  circuit  to  Igloo,  about  IB- 
miles  farther.  The  material  and  instruments  were  furnished  by  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
miislon,  the  work  of  installation  done  by  the  park  force. 

MiNIKG  AND  PlOSPBCTIXG 

Prospecting  in  the  eastern  portion  has  been  pretty  well  abandoned.  A  number  of  pros- 
pectors formerly  in  that  section  have  gone  elsewhere  as  nothing  to  encourage  them 
has  been  found.  Aside  from  a  silver  lead  lode,  as  yet  of  unknown  value,  found  at  Copper 
Mountain,  no  important  mineral  deposits  have  been  discovered. 

RBCOM  HBNDATIOK  S 

New  headquarters  and  permanent  buildings. 

Increase  of  personnel. 

Forest  fire  fighting  equlpnrent. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

J.  R.  Eakin^  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon,  Arii. 
GEXSaAL  Statbusxt 

Qrand  Canyon  National  Park,  established  by  act  of  Congress,  February  26,  1919,  is 
situated  in  Coconino  County,  Ariz.,  and  embraces  958  square  miles,  covering  103  miles 
or  the  windings  of  the  Colorado  River  in  its  bed  a  mile  below  the  earth's  surface.  The 
titanic  main  gorge,  from  8  to  20  miles  wide  at  the  top.  with  its  labyrinthal  side  canyons, 
timer  mountainous  peaks  and  precipices  done  in  kaleidoscopic  colorings,  forms  "  by  far 
the  most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles." 

The  park  is  reached  by  tha  A.,  T.  ft  S.  F.  Railway,  branching  off  at  Williams  on  the 
main  line,  60  miles  to  the  south.  Motorists  traveling  west  on  the  National  Old  Trails 
Hlghwav  turn  north  at  Maine,  about  midway  between  Flagstaff  and  Williams,  or  take 


the  road  from  the  latter  place  if  they  are  traveling  east.  The  north  rim  of  the  canyon 
is  reached  by  motor  from  Cedar  City,  Utah,  on  the  union  Pacific  System  or  from  Marys- 
vale,  Utah,  on  the  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad,  through  Kanab,  UUh  and 
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Fredonla,  Arls.  Prior  to  its  establishment  as  a  national  park  and  since  January,  1008, 
the  area  was  reserved  as  a  national  monument,  under  charge  of  the  United  States 
fbrest  Service. 

ADMINXBTBAnON 

The  park  Is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  assisted  by  an  assistant  superintendent 
and  the  clerical  and  the  ranger  force,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  chief  ranger,  an 
assistant  chief  ranger,  and  eight  rangers. 

TOUaiBT   ACCOM  UODATIONS   AMD   FACXLITIBB 

On  the  south  rim  and  in  the  canyon,  tourists  are  accommodated  In  hotels  and  camps 
mrated  by  Fred  Harvey.  El  Tovar  Hotel  and  Bright  Angel  cottages  on  the  south 
tm  give  excdlent  service  to  visitors,  and  for  those  who  take  the  overnight  trips  into 
the  canyon.  Hermit  Creek  cabins  and  Phantom  Ranch  are  particularly  appealing  and 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Harvey  Co. 

On  the  north  rim  the  Wylie  Way  Camp,  operated  by  Mrs.  Sllsabeth  McKee,  provides 
excellent  accommodations  for  visitors. 

Tban  spoirr  atio  ^ 

The  Fred  Harvey  Co.  on  the  south  rim  furnishing  autos,  horses,  and  mules,  and  Jensen 
ft  Vaughn,  saddle-horse  operators  on  the  north  rim,  adequately  take  care  of  visitors  to 
the  park  to  enable  them  to  see  the  park  to  the  best  advantage.  Since  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, 1928,  the  Harvey  transportation  department  has  added  80  head  of  mules,  six  6- 
passenger  busses,  and  four  10-passenger  bussea  to  th^r  transportation  equipment. 

Teavbl 

Much  of  the  travel  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  linked  up  with  the  trips  of 
eaatatnera  to  California.  Until  the  time  the  quarantine  went  into  effect  on  the  Arlsona- 
C^Ufomla  line  on  account  of  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  travel  was  26  per  cent  ahead 
•f  last  year  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  quarantine  was  lifted  the  latter  part  of 
July.  Due  to  the  fact  that  once  travel  has  been  routed  in  other  directions  it  takes 
considerable  time  for  it  to  resume  its  normal  channel,  the  effect  was  felt  the  entire 
season,  and  this,  together  with  much  uncalled-for  publicity  i^ven  the  forest-fire  situation 
la  California,  also  tended  to  further  reduce  the  travel. 

Despite  these  two  conditions,  which  certainly  reduced  travel  to  a  great  degree,  our 
tiavel  for  the  past  season  has  exceeded  any  preceding  season,  which  demonstrates  the 
greatly  increasing  popularity  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

The  season  waa  notable  for  the  great  increase  in  auto  travel  and  is  a  forerunner  of 
what  Orand  Canyon  National  Park  may  expect  If  approach  roads  are  Improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  may  notify  tourist  agencies  that  approach  roads  can  oe  traveled  all 
year. 
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Travel  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  for  the  travel  season  ending  September  Ht 
1924,  was  as  follows : 


By  automobile 

ByraU              j 

South  rim 

- 

North  rim 

South           North 

Total 

Cars 

Passengers 

Cars 

Passengers 

rim 

rim       , 
107 

12.013 

38,006 

!.««. 

3,815 

66^236 

108.356 

Retbnub  raoM  Pbbmits^  Coktractb,  Etc. 

Permits  for  studio,  curio  shop,  grazing,  etc $5» 

Contracts  for  hotels,  camps,  transportation,  general  store ^  IS,  400 

Contrary  to  the  general  impreasion,  the  Grand  Canyon  has  not  a  torrid  or  dssut 
climate.  The  altitude  being  nearly  7,000  feet,  combined  with  a  southerly  latitude 
makes  climatic  conditions  nearly  ideal.  The  highest  temperature  during  the  year  was 
95 «  above,  in  June,  and  the  lowest  8*  below,  once  in  December  and  again  in  Janoaiy. 
However,  the  temperature  seldom  touches  either  extreme  for  any  length  of  time,  thnt 
being  cool  summer  weather  in  summer  and  mild  winter  weather  In  winter. 

Below  are  tables  showing  analysis  of  weather  conditions : 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Precipi- 
tation 

Snow- 
fall 

Number  of  days 

Month 

Clear 

Part 

doadT 

CkwU 

ims 

October 

60 
50 
40 

43 
53 
44 

61 

78 
86 
88 
89 
77 

33 

•30 
21 

15 
24 
20 
33 
42 
52 
47 
43 
49 

47 
40 
30 

29 
38 
32 
47 
60 
60 
67 
66 
63 

.36 

.78 

3.35 

.18 
.02 

3.74 

1.06- 
.37 
.00 

2.24 
.40 

2.06 

M 

3 

4 

November 

17 

6 

1924 

January 

February ... 

March 

April   

25 

2 
19 
32 

1 

14  .              3 

28  2 

22  ;             5 
13  '             11 
19:               7 

15 ;         1.5 

29  1                1 
18  !               4 
13  i              14 
20  ;                  5 

U 

May --- 

jmjo 

July 

August 

September 

Total 

760 

409 

688 

14.56 

79 

232  1             7tt 

s 

Mean. 

04 

34 

49 

ROADS 

Increased  maintenance  funds  have  made  it  possible  to  maintain  our  roads  in  a  verr 
satisfactory  manner,  weather  conditioas  permitting.  Oar  dirt  roads  can  «t  be  kept 
passable  in  wet  weather  but  have  been  dragged  after  each  rain.  Several  stretelies  of 
ibe  Hermit  Rim  Road  were  rebuilt  by  contract  last  fall.  During  the  past  seaaoB  ar 
proximately  one-half  mile  of  this  road,  which  had  greatly  deteriorated,  was  rebuilt 
from  our  maintenance  funds  and  chuck  holes  were  patched  throu^ont  its  cntlrr 
length. 

On  the  north  rim  a  crude  road  was  constructed  to  Point  Sublime  from  our  mainte- 
nance funds.  This  road  was  guite  necessary  in  view  of  the  grave  fire  haaard  and  tbs 
importance  of  being  in  a  position  to  get  fire-fighting  crews  and  material  to  this  wettoa 
speedily.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  combating  forest  infestation  found  It  mil  i—iy 
to  construct  a  crude  road  to  a  point  near  Cape  Roval.  This  road  will  also  be  wry 
valuable  in  the  event  of  fire  in  that  area.  Some  light  road-working  equlpnieiEt  wis 
purchased  for  the  north  rim  and  this  greatly  facilitates  road  malntoianoe  in  that  sectlw 

There  is  now  available  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  trails  in  Grand  Canyoa  St- ; 
tional  Park.  This  sum  may,  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  assf 
to  purchase  the  Rright  Angel  Trail,  ownership  of  which  rests  In  tiie  county.  provtM 
the  purchase  price  is  expended  on  an  approach  road  from  the  National  Old  TnOi 
Highway.  There  Is  considerable  opposition  to  this  sale  throughout  the  coonty.  and  at 
this  date  it  can  not  be  definitely  stated  whether  or  not  the  trail  can  be  parchased.  As 
all-year  road  from  the  National  Old  Trails  Highway  to  the  park  is  an  absolute  neessslcy. 
and  we  see  no  way  of  securing  it  other  than  by  purchase  of  the  Bright  Anirel  TrsB. 


1  Bstimated. 
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If  an  all-year  road  conld  be  constructed  and  were  glren  dne  publicity  In  the  Daat,  It 
would  greatly  Increase  travel  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

A  modem  highway  from  the  soutb  rim  to  the  north  rim  by  way  of  Le«8  Ferry  \b 
alM  badly  needed.  Tbe  present  road  Is  so  bad  that  few  motorists  are  bardy  enough 
to  undertake  tbe  trip.  If  a  motorist  wishes  to  drive  from  the  north  rim  to  the  south 
rim  over  an  ordinarily  good  road,  he  must  traverse  parts  of  California,  Nevada,  and 
Utah  providing  he  takes  the  nearest  road  to  the  west  or  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  Utah  if  he  takes  tbe  nearest  road  to  the  east.  It  is  certain  that  if  a  modern  high- 
way were  constructed  by  way  of  Lees  Ferry  the  auto  travel  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  would  be  greatly  augmented  and  many  people  residing  in  southern  Arizona  would 
spend  considerable  time  during  the  summer  camping  on  the  north  rimr. 

TIUILS 

The  trails  have  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  A  cloudburst  tn  July 
necessitated  the  entire  rebuilding  of  stretches  of  trails,  but  this  was  speedily  done. 
Maintenance  of  tbe  Dripping  Springs  Trail  was  resumed  after  a  lapse  of  many  years, 
and  this  trail  can  now  be  traveled  with  safety.  It  has  proved  very  popular  with 
visitors. 

Tblephoxe  Lines 

During  the  past  winter  a  telephone  line  was  constructed  across  the  Tonto  Plateau 
from  Hermit  Camp  to  Indian  Gardens.  All  telephone  lines  have  been  maintained  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

Buildings 

During  the  year  a  number  of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  Community  Building, 
a  long-felt  want  here,  was  completed  June  30  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  July  3, 
when  the  dedication  was  held  and  a  dance  given.  A  new  mess  hall  has  been  completed. 
There  have  also  been  erected  three  employees'  cottages  and  one  duplex  cottage. 

Funds  are  also  available  for  the  conatruotion  of  a  paint  shop  at  administrative  head- 
quarters and  two  ranger  cabins  and  bams  in  outlying  parts  of  the  park. 

All  permanent  employees  are  now  comfortably  housed,  and  we  can  not  foresee  the  need 
of  much  additional  construction  to  house  employees  for  some  years  to  come. 

After  several  years'  study  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  development  at  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  has  been  adopted.  This  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
past  year's  work.  We  are  now  in  position  to  designate  building  sites  for  the  various 
atUities  and  Government  activities  with  the  assurance  they  will  fit  in  the  general 
scheme  for  all  time  to  come,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  foresee  developments. 

Wild  Life 

Predatory  animal  l^unters  report  that  the  deer  are  steadily  increasing  on  the  south 
rim.  This  section  of  the  park,  however,  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  game  refuge  until 
the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  no  longer  permitted  and  there  has  been  considerable 
water  develc^ment.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  extend  the  park  boundary  southward  a 
considerable  distance  in  order  to  adequately  protect  the  wild  life. 

Deer  are  very  numerous  in  the  north  rim  section  of  the  park.  Many  were  observed 
soon  after  the  ground  was  free  of  snow  and  they  were  Invariably  in  excellent  condition. 

Due  to  the  campaign  waged  against  cats  and  dogs,  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  birds  are 
becoming  much  more  numerous  and  are  quite  tame. 

Oar  predatory  animal  kiUer  and  rangers  have  accounted  for  77  coyotes,  15  wild  cats, 
2  dogs,  and  about  15  house  cats. 

Gdaziko 


Park  lands  are  greatly  overgrazed,  as  are  adjoining  national  forests.     Drift  fences 
hould  be  boilt  entirely  around  the  park  and  grazing  permits  in  the  future  refused. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Adams,  director  of  the  Ronsevelt  Wild  Life  Experimental  Station,  spent 


considerable  time  in  the  park,  and  after  looking  over  the  situation  on  the  south  rim 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  even  if  grazing  were  summarily  stopped,  it  would  require  at 
least  60  years  for  the  flowers,  shrubbery,  grass,  etc.,  to  come  back  to  their  normal 
condition. 

PiRBS 

In  spite  of  an  unusually  dry  season  forest  fires  have  been  infrequent.  One  fire  on  the 
north  end  of  Powell  Plateau,  which  started  July  17,  burned  for  a  week  before  being  pat 
under  control  and  destroyed  approximately  1,600  acres  of  undergrowth,  piny  on  pine, 
and  Juniper.  The  big  timber  remained  unscathed.  There  were  six  fires  on  the  south  rim, 
which  were  speedily  extinguished  with  little  damage. 

ViOLAnONS  or  RBGULAinONS 

During  the  year  one  man  was  arrested  for  having  liquor  in  his  possession  and  turned 
over  to  uie  Federal  courts.  He  was  fined  |100,  but.  not  ha  vine  the  money,  was  confined 
In  the  Yavapai  Coun^  Jail  to  serve  It  out.  One  man  was  ordered  out  of  the  park,  his 
here  being  undesirable.    Another  was  fined  |76  for  disorderly  conduct.     Three 


of  the  ranger  force  and  the  assistant  superintendent  have  been  appointed  deputy  sherifh, 
which  will,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Jurisdiction  has  not  been  ceded,  greatly  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  laws.  ,,,..,.  x.    « 

Doe  to  viforous  action  by  park  rangers  It  is  believed  that  there  are  practically  no 
violations,  of  the  liquor  laws  in  the  park  at  present. 


Public  Camp  Grounds 


Three  pnblic  camp  grounds  have  been  maintained  during  the  year,  but  the  one  at 
adqnarters  has  been  patronized  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  two.  located  at 
ranaview  and  Desert  view. 
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All  camp  grounds  have  been  kept  In  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  

have  been  installed.  A  genezoiia  Apply  of  firewood  has  always  been  avaSlabIs  U 
campers. 

Lectures  on  the  Grand  Canyon  and  Tidnity,  and  the  other  national  oarkB*  have  M< 
given  nightly  at  ES  Tovar  Hotel  by  oar  Mr.  I.  I.  HarrlA^n.  From  October  1,  IflOL 
to  September  80,  1924,  he  addressed  a  total  of  20,773  people.  From  Fdimary  I  Is, 
March  11,  1924,  he  was  on  regular  leave  of  absence  in  the  But,  and  whUe  on  Icsit 
gave  22  lectures  to  a  total  attendance  of  16,880  people. 

Gmra 

During  the  year,  we  received  from  the  Mountain  Lakes  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Ubfaiy^ 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Doremus,  515  books  for  our  library.  Qlfti  <C 
books  were  also  received  from  Mr.  J.  J.  JoUy,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stetson^  Mrs.  Jolm  (fSMit 
Miss  L.  A.  Turner,  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Jones,  Mrs.  Bauman  Elder,  and  Miss  C.  A.  Avny. 

DBPJJITMBNT  of  AGRICULTCBB — VOBXBT  Sbrvigb 

During  the  past  season  especially  cordial  cooperative  relations  have  eztoCed  betwccs 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  the  Tusayan  and  Kalbab  National  Fiorests  in  Oocoali* 
County,  we  have  spotted  a  number  of  fires  In  both  these  forests  and  reported  tlum 
to  the  supervisor's  oflUce  before  they  had  been  located  by  Forest  Servloa  man,  Dulif 
the  fire  on  Powell  Plateau  In  July,  we  were  given  much  help  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Dkpabthbnt  or  thb  Intbbiob — Obologicai*  Suevbt 

We  have  received  advance  prints  of  topofpraphic  maps  prepared  by  R.  T.  Druai 
topogra^ic  engineer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  during  the  summer  « 
1923.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Evans's  painstaking  work,  we  have  now  an  accurate  map  ef^ 
the  entire  park. 

The  gaging  station  on  the  Colorado  River  at  the  mouth  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  vst  i 
In  operation  the  entire  year.  The  gager  telephones  the  park  ofllce  his  gsge  natiip  I 
daily,  and  the  information  is  gotten  out  immediately  to  all  concerned.  This  axraaf^' 
meut  Is  credited  with  saving  the  Reclamation  Service  a  large  sum  of  money  on  ms  i 
lower  part  of  the  river,  due  to  advance  flood  warnings  sent  from  this  place. 

ACCIDCNTS 

There  were  no  serious  accidents  in  the  park  during  the  past  season.  This  spesks 
very  highly  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  transportation  over  roads  and  tzsOl 
is  conducted  by  our  operators. 

Fobbst  Insbct  Inivstation  I 

The  Bureau  of  E^ntomology  has  been  vigorously  combating  the  forest  Insect  Infests-^ 
tlon  on  the  north  rim.  Approximately  4.600  trees  were  cut  and  peeled  and  It  Is  I 
believed  that  this  Infestation  has  been  juractically  eliminated. 

Nbcbssabt  Additions  to  thb  Pabk 

When   Grand  C.inyon   National  Park  was  created  there  was  much  oppotltlOB  tnm 
minina   and   grazing  interests  and   the   boundaries   of   the   park   were   a   oomproiaiK.  ! 
Experience  has  proven  that  if  we  are  to  protect  our  game  on  the  south  rim  tne  put  i 
line  must  be  extended  considerably  toward  the  south.  I 

Due  to  many  canyons  breaking  back  from  the  rim.  It  Is  Imposaibla  to  devtfop  a  rot4  I 
system  on  the  north  rim  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  roada  entirely  within  the  psik. 
In  order  to  plan  a  self-contained  and  logical  development  program  In  this  sectten  theie 
should  be  an  addition  to  the  paik  northward. 

RCCOMMBNDATIONB 

that  time.  'Since  thim  tiie~niiBiber 

of  visitors  has  increased  manyfold  and  the  sepdc  tank  is  greatly  oTerloaded  and  it 
unsanitary.  Mr.  H.  B.  Hommon,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  SenrloQ,  her 
designed  an  adequate  disposal  plant  and  funds  should  be  secured  for  its  construelioa 
as  soon  as  possiole.  The  new  septic  tank  will  be  located  approxinkately  l  BBlle  frsR 
all  activities  instead  of  in  the  midst  of  them  as  Is  the  tank  now  In  use. 

Trails. — ^The  Kalbab  Trail  Is  the  only  mean»  of  cross-canyon  travel,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  to  visitors  and  administration  of  the  park  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  have  a  first-call  trail  from  the  south  to  the  north  rlm.  At  prcaent  tike  woiaC 
section  of  the  trail  is  for  about  8.0  miles  above  Phantom  Ranch.  FOr  this  dimssn 
the  trail  must  be  taken  out  of  the  creek  bed  and  made  safe  for  travel  during  rata 
storms,  which  mav  occur  at  any  time  during  the  summer.  Other  strutches  of  tbs 
Kaibab  Trail  should  be  relocated  and  the  lower  end  of  the  Hermit  lYall  Bhoald  In 
relocated  so  as  to  shorten  the  trail  and  reduce  the  laige  annual  maintnnance  charfea 

Roads  — Funds  should  be  secured  to  reconstruct  ^rfiyHny  roads  and  construct  n«v 
roads  to  points  of  interest  in  the  park.  There  are  7.5  miles  only  of  aU-yenr  roidt 
in  the  park.  The  remaining  roads  are  impaasaUe  during  the  winter  and  ffevqaestly 
impassable  during  the  rainy  season  in  summer. 

BuUditigs. — The  park  has  two  buildings  only  on  the  north  rim.  One  was  an  old 
hunter's  cabin  and  the  other  a  forest  ranger*s  cabin.  Neither  were  constructed  fat 
winter  occupation  and  both  have  deteriorated  to  a  point  that  they  must  be  replacil 
We  must   have  a   comfortable  ranger  cabin,  storehouse,  bam,  and  aciachlnery  -  shed  ot 


Setcage-disposal  plant. — The  sewage-disposal  plant  In  use  at  present  was  oonstncted 
about  10  years  ago  and  was  no  doubt  adequate  at  '"   ' 
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tli«  north  lim.  Tbree  mowakoe  patrol  cablnB  must  be  constructed.  A  ranger  cabin 
iritii  bam  and  atordlioiifle  must  be  bnUt  at  Cottonwood  Flats  at  tbe  half-way  point 
between  the  south  and  north  rims. 

In  the  eomprehoisiye  scheme  for  deTelopment  at  Grand  Canyon,  the  site  of  the  cabin 
DOW  occupied  by  the  superintendent  will  be  turned  over  to  the  utilities  serving 
visitors.    A  new  superintendent's  residence  must  be  built  in  the  park-service  area. 

The  site  now  occupied  by  the  administration  building  will  also  be  turned  over  to 
the  utilitiMi.  A  new  and  adequate  administration  bullduig  must  be  constructed  i^t  the 
new  community  center. 

Bangers'  cabins  should  be  located  at  strategic  positions  in  outlying  sections  of  the 
park. 

A  powder  magaaine  for  the  safe-keeping  of  explosives  must  also  be  constructed. 

Other  buUdtngs  badly  needed  are  a  hospital  and  museum.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
oational  pafk  could  get  together  a  greatsr  variety  of  exhibits  properly  belonging  to 
the  region  in  which  it  Is  located. 

Telephone  Hues. — ^Telephone  lines  should  be  built  to  all  outlying  sections  of  the  park 
MM  a  convenience  to  visitors  and  to  the  administration  of  the  park,  and  as  a  pro- 
tection from  ilre. 

Wmier-eupply  systent. — A  water^upply  system  should  be  provided  for  Bright  Angel 
Point  on  the  north  rim. 

Wemoee. — Many  miles  of  drift  fences  sbould  be  constructed  in  order  to  control 
IMBlng. 

JTatufW  9§fvioe. — A  park  naturalist  with  all-year  residence  in  the  park  should  be 
ai»olnted. 

PHonte  loiitfa. — The  elimination  of  privately  owned  land  in  the  park  by  purchase  is 
argently  recommended. 

United  Stetee  oomsNsfioner. — A  resident  United  States  commissioner  with  power  to 
assess  fines  and  impose  prison  sentences  for  misdemeanors  should  be  appointed. 

Depntp  UnUed  Stetea  mars/Mils.— In  order  to  prop^ly  enforce  laws  a.  number  of 
rangers  should  be  api)ointed  deputy  United  States  marshals. 

LAFAYBTTE  NATIONAL^  PARK 

Qboboe  B.  Dorb,  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
GXXSJtAL  Statbment 

The  past  year  has  seen  marked  development  in  Lafayette  National  Park  and  advance 
towards  its  goal  of  public  service.  The  old  summer  life  of  the  region  is  rapidly  giving 
place  to  a  new  one  springing  from  the  vast  increase  in  motor  travel  the  whole  country 
vfer  and  the  greater  movement  of  people. 

Out  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cities  and  off  main  lines  of  summer  tourist  travel, 
those  who  come  motor-camping  to  the  national  park  are  of  an  exceptional  class,  inter- 
ested in  the  beauty  of  its  grand  coastal  scenery,  in  the  history  of  the  region  from  its 
early  days  of  French  possession  and  colonial  settlement,  and  interested  in  its  nature. 
Its  tdrd  llfe^  its  plant  life,  its  ancient  geological  story,  the  prolific  marine  life  in  the 
ocean  waters  that  surround  it. 

They  come  in  great  numbers,  too,  causing  embarrassment  to  provide  for  them  In  the 
absence  as  yet  oi  any  proper  camping  ground  within  the  park,  the  establishment  of 
which  forms  one  of  its  most  Immediate  and  greatest  needs. 

BOAD  CONSTaUCTION 

The  most  striking  feature  In  the  park's  development  during  the  past  vear  has  been 
the  progress  made  upon  the  construction  of  its  first  motor  roao,  which  Is  being  built  by 
generous  contribution  along  the  lines  of  a  survey  approved  in  1922  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  views  this  road  is  opening  up  are  of  unique  and  marvelous  beauty.  Built  to 
endure^  with  solid  rock  foundation^  it  should  remain  as  permanent  a  feature  as  the 
numntalns  In  the  regional  landscape  and  become  famous  among  motorists  and  travelers 
the  country  over.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  park  road,  built  for  beauty ;  far  from  brlng- 
hig  any  dtacordaat  element  into  the  native  landscape,  it  will  open  its  interest  and  its 
wUd  charm  to  countless  visitors. 

BOAD  HsAKiNU  Decision 

An  attack  made  last  winter  by  a  group  of  the  island's  summer  residents  and  visitors 
on  the  continued  construction  of  this  road  and  of  an  associated  road  svstem  in  the 
park  for  use  with  horses  led  to  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  March, 
at  Washington,  and  in  the  outcome  proved  of  marked  advantage  in  leading  the  Secre- 
tary to  maae,  in  the  early  summer,  a  personal  inspection  of  the  park  and  examination 
of  its  road-bunding  program,  and  in  leading  to  a  visit  also  from  Director  Mather,  who 
■let  the  Secretary  at  Bar  Harbor.  Every  opportunity,  both  at  the  hearing  In  Wash-. 
ii«ton  and  during  the  visit  to  Bar  Harbor,  was  given  those  In  opposition  to  express 
tbfllr  views,  and  tne  whole  matter  of  road  construction  in  the  park  was  thoroughly  re- 
viewed. The  Secretary,  after  conference  with  Director  Mather,  approved  both  the  roads 
nnder  construction. 

Visits  of  Dibbctob  Mather  and  Landscape  Enqinbee 

Director  Mather,  personally  inspecting  the  work  done  and  being  done,  approved  it 
warmly  and  expressed  his  desire  at  some  future  time  to  have  the  engineers  in  charge  of 
road  construction  In  the  western  parks  meet  at  Bar  Harbor  and  examine  it. 

PrevioQS  to  the  director's  visit  the  superintendent  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Hull, 
chief  landscape  en^neer  of  the  National  Park  Service,  who  spent  a  few  days  la  going 
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over  the  new  road  construction  and  getting  a  first  impression  of  the  natural  featurei  of 
the  park.  His  visit  was  fmitfal  in  saggestions  made  and  the  opportunity  for  dlsousioa, 
an  opportunity  which  comes  too  rarely  to  this  eastern  park. 

Publicity 

A  further  benefit  which  has  resulted  from  the  frank  and  full  discussion  of  road  hnOd- 
ing  in  the  park  is  the  widespread  Interest  it  has  aroused  in  Kaine  and  the  better  unde^ 
standing  it  has  brought  about  of  national  park  benefits  and  aims.  With  remarknHft 
unanimity  the  whole  State  has  put  itself  behind  the  approTed  projects  of  the  Natteod 
Park  Serylce.  No  paid  publicity  could  have  accomplished  the  good  work  which  tkb 
discussion  did  unsought. 

An  excellent  comprehensive  study  of  the  park,  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Sterling  Ysid, 
was  issued  this  spring  by  the  National  Parks  Association  and  reprinted  for  diatrtbation  ta 
a  large  edition  by  the  town  of  Bar  Harbor  has  been  widely  sought. 

Biologic  Rsbearch 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  biologic  study  of  the  reglsB. 
The  Mount  Desert  Island  Biological  JLaboratory,  started  tentatively  as  a  station  fi» 
summer  work  three  years  since  by  a  group  of  distinguished  scientists  from  leading  m^' 
versities  and  museums,  is  now  permanently  established  and  incorporated  under  thi^ 
name  in  a  singularly  attractive  site  which  has  been  deeded  to  it  on  the  island's  nortkcni 
shore,  with  a  subsidiary  station  at  Otter  Creek  upon  the  ocean  front.  j, 

The  University  of  Maine,  whose  president,  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Uttle,  Is  a  biologist  «r 
note,  established  this  summer  on  land  conveyed  to  It  adjoining  the  park,  in  the  vidBifir 
of  Bar  Harbor,  a  summer  school  of  biology,  whose  students,  under  Doctor  Little's  gol^ 
ance,  have  alresdy  made  most  interesting  studies  in  the  park's  animal  and  insect  life. 

A  list  of  the  birds  nesting  and  visiting  the  island  this  season  has  been  compBed  by  a , 
competent  observer  whose  services  were  offered  voluntarily,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  tts: 
more  interesting  wild  flowers,  ferns,  and  other  native  i^ants  Is  being  prepared  for  ^ 
park  by  Dr.  Edgar  T.  Wherry,  of  Washington,  president  of  the  Washington  Wild  Flower 
Society,  who  has  also  made  an  examination  of  park  soils  with  reference  to  replantlB^ 
in  its  fire-devastated  areas. 

MrSBTM   E«XHIBITB 

Qreat  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  estaUisment  of  museums  in  connection  with  tibe 

{>ark.  Dr.  Bobert  Abbe,  of  New  York,  to  whom  the  park  already  owes  much,  iji  dteegij 
nterested  in  the  estabHshment  of  a  museum  exhibiting  the  numerous  Indian  ImplesMBtt 
of  stone,  bone,  or  horn,  and  fragments  of  pottery  which  have  been  found  In  this  rsgioa 
on  the  site  of  former  Indian  settlements,  abundant  along  the  shore ;  aiM)  an  eschlbit  si; 
such  nature  and  extraordinary  interest,  gathered  and  arranged  by  him,  is  now  ^  '-^ 
made  In  the  art  room  of  the  Jesup  Memorial  Library  at  Bar  Harbor. 

Material  for  a  museum  of  different  character,  exhibiting  historical  papers  of  etwr 
kind  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  region  and  the  past  history  of  the  island  H 
being  collected  with  rare  enthusiasm  by  Prof.  William  Otis  Sawt^e,  of  HaTerford,  Pl,  ! 
who  has  already  formed  a  remarkable  collection  worthy  of  permanent  museum  exhlUt     { 

Firms 

No  forest  fires  have  been  allowed  to  get  headway  within  the  park,  owing  to  the  watch- 
fulness of  its  ranger  service,  though  a  number  have  started.  Outside  the  park  and  in  one ' 
case  seriously  threatening  woods  of  exccpHonal  beauty  within,  its  bounds  iirea  caoaed  by 
berry  pickers  in  slash  left  after  lumbering  have  swept  dangerously  but  been  altimatdr 
extinguished,  at  large  expenditure,  before  spreading  to  do  serious  damage. 

Travel 

Motor  travel  to  the  park  is  steadily  increasing.  In  the  absence  of  motor  roads  withia 
the  park  and  special  entrances  an  accurate  count  is  not  possible,  but  dose  eattaiate  csbi 
be  made  and  by  it  a  total  of  71,758  people  had  visited  the  nark  this  season  by  SeiiteaK; 
ber  80,  showing  a  substantial  advance  over  last  year.  This  number  will  undoabtedlf 
increase  rapidly  with  the  building  of  the  new  motor  road  projected  by  th«  QoveninieBt 

ZiON  NATIONAL  PARK 

Walivb  Rubbch,  Acting  Superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah 

Zion  National  Park  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  November  19.  1919.  A  portioa 
of  the  area  was  originally  set  aside  as  a  national  monument  by  presidential  proclama- 
tion July  81,  1909,  under  the  name  "  Mukuntuweap."  The  monument  was  enlarged 
by  presidential  proclamation  March  18.  1918.  and  named  "  Zlon,"  the  name  dvcB 
the  canyon  by  the  earliest  settlers.  The  park  contains  approximately  120  aqwt 
miles,  or  76,800  acres,  and  Is  located  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Utah.  It  ll 
reached  by  motor  stage  fWm  Cedar  City,  the  nearest  rail  connection,  and  by  prtaH 
motor  over  the  Arrowhead  Trail,  an  all-year  route  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  L« 

Angeles. 

Administration 

The  administration  and  protection  of  the  park  Is  in  charge  of  the  acting  snpcrls* 
tendent,  who  is  assisted  by  a  clerk  and  two  rangers. 

WlATHBR  CONDITIONS 

The  weather  has  been  mild  and  unusually  dry  and  the  precipitation  much  ttghter 
than  In  recent  years.    Due  to  this  condition  all  vegetation  suffered  for  want  of  moMum 
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All  trees,  except  those  In  the  Immediate  viclBity  of  streams,  are  shedding,  and  the 
underhrosh  has  a  brown  appearance.  Many  of  the  springs  on  both  the  east  and 
west  rims  have  conipletely  Tanished.  In  conseqaence  the  gracing  in  that  ylclnlty  has 
Buffered  for  want  oi  both  water  and  grass. 

Roads  Within  thb  Paek 

The  road  from  the  entrance  to  the  public  camp  has  been  reconstructed  and  has 
been  used  all  the  season.  From  the  public  camp  to  Cable  Mountain,  a  distance  of  IH 
mllQi,  the  road  has  been  completed  and  from  this  point  to  The  Narrows  is  now  under 
construction  and  will  be  completed  for  the  1925  season,  making  7%  miles  of  good 
surfaced  road  within  the  pai^.  Five  new  bridges  have  been  constructed  on  the  road 
from  the  entrance  to  Cable  Mountain.  The  bridae  at  Bockrille,  which  spans  the 
Virgin  RlTer  and  makes  the  Zion  Park  and  North  Rim  of  Grand  Canyon  Cut-off  Road 
possible,  is  nearing  completion. 

APFPaOACH  ROADB 

On  account  of  the  long  drought  the  roada  leading  to  the  park  have  given  cause  for 
much  complaint.  However,  with  the  completion  of  the  road  from  Cedar  City  on  the 
north  to  La  Verkln  on  the  south,  which  is  now  under  contract,  much  of  the  poor  roads 
will  be  eliminated.  For  next  season's  travel  the  road  leading  from  the  new  bridge 
St  Rockvllle.  shortening  the  distance  from  Zion  Park  to  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  some  SO  miles,  will  be  constructed,  thus  eliminating  two  heavy  grades  and 
the  necessity  of  retracing  a  distance  of  26  miles.  The  Utah  and  Southern  California 
automobile  associations  have  placed  metal  signs  along  the  highways  leading  to  the 
park,  making  it  possible  to  travel  without  a  log  or  guide  book. 

Trails 

All  trails  have  been  maintained  and  are  in  good  condition.  Three  new  trails  have 
been  constructed  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1924,  namely.  Lady  Mountain 
Trail  (footpath),  2  miles  in  loigth,  which  has  over  1,400  steps  chiseled  out  of  the 
To<^.  2  ladders,  and  2,000  feet  of  hand  cable;  West  Rim  Trail.  4%  miles  in  length, 
with  a  9-mile  loop  on  rim;  and  Highline  Trail,  leading  from  2«ion  Camp  to  the 
Orotto  and  skirting  the  base  of  the  canyon  walls  the  entire  distance,  1%  mOes.  The 
Bast  Rim  Trail  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  number  of  ^ces  during  the  year.  All  trails 
have  been  been  extensively  used,  but  the  West  Rim  Trail  has  proven  the  most  popular. 

BUILDINGS 

The  Utah  Parks  Co.  have  material  already  on  the  ground  for  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  cottages,  construction  of  which  will  begin  in  the  very  near  future.     Plans 
for  their  central  camp  building  have  been  made  and  approved  by  the  National  Bark 
.  Service. 

PuBUG  Camp  Ground 

The  camp  ground  was  enlarged  and  provided  with  garbage  cans,  water  taps,  and  fuel 
in  the  early  spring ;  also  two  shower  baths  were  constructed.  The  increased  travel  has 
found  the  present  sanitation  system  inadequate,  and  with  the  outlook  for  an  enormous 
Increase  during  the  192G  season  more  modern  sanitary  equipment  should  be  provided. 

Wild  Animal  and  Bird  Life  in  Park 

The  deer  in  the  park  have  greatly  increased  and  have  become  so  tame  that  they  are 
seen  and  photographed  by  the  tourists.  Many  birds  were  seen  In  the  park  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  Later  in  the  season  they  disappeared,  except  the  robin,  blue  jay, 
several  species  of  woodpeckers,  and  rock  wrens. 

IN8SCTS    AND   PLANT    PB8TS 

Due  to  the  Interest  of  Prof.  Vasco  M.  Tanner,  of  the  Dixie  College,  the  pests  have  been 
under  better  control  than  ever  before,  and  with  adequate  funds  there  would  be  little 
or  no  destruction  firom  this  source. 

Grazing 

The  number  of  cattle  graiing  in  the  park  was  reduced  owing  to  lack  of  feed  ana 
water  shortage  caused  by  the  long  drought.  Stock  will  have  to  be  taken  off  at  an 
earlier  date  than  usual  because  of  their  weakened  condition. 

Rbcoh  mbndations 

At  present  there  are  no  Government  housings  for  employees,  and  these  are  greatly 
needed  in  order  that  administration  can  more  effectually  be  carried  out.  The  lack  of 
adequate  shelter  for  equipment  and  machinery  causes  considerable  waste  by  loss  and 
deterioration.  During  the  drought  of  the  summer  months  the  need  of  a  sprinkling 
wagon  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  roads  was  demonstrated. 

Travbl 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  travel  has  greatly  Increased  over  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Many  notable  visitors  have  been  in  the  park  this  season  and  a  number 
of  college  classes  have  made  It  their  study  room.  Many  beautiful  paintings  have  been 
nsde  by  renowned  artists  who  have  spent  the  summer  In  the  park. 
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Annuti  trwd  repmt  lUi 


Visitors 

State  and  oountry 

Number 
of  cars 

By 
private 
auto- 
mobiles 

By  stags 

WiJS 

Arlxona 

28 

a 

206 

6 

82 

1 
28 
ft 

14 
3 

7 

61 
6 

750 
18 
SI 

3 
90 
14 
72 

7 
15 

3 

Arkansas _ 

California 

88 

4 

4 

Colorado 

Qoorgia 

Idaho 

6 
6 
30 

low!^.:::::::..::.:::::::: ..:..::.  .:......::::::::::: 

UJnols.,    . 

t 

Tndlana  .. 

r^-^ 

3 

3 
7 

14 
6 
7 
1 
4 
1 

IS 
2 

86 
1 
1 

7 

23 

40 

19 

17 

2 

7 

6 

88 

5 

112 

2 

1 

Montana 

2 
2 
2 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Minpiwota 

1 

Main« 

Mmnachimottn 

8 

Maryland 

Now  York 

14 
2 

8 

North  pftkota 

Nevada 

NvwMexioo 

New  Jersey 

4 

1 

20 

6 

2 

V«v  TTf^mrahir^          ... 

N«f>niffka 

12 
14 
11 
2 
7 
1 
3 
2 

2 
3 
1 

46 
46 
26 

4 
22 

1 
7 
8 

46 
16 

7 
6 
2 

Ohio 

Oregon .     . 

nvmininfi 

L            ..- 

PfnnaylyitFYlfl.       ^ 

12 

1 
1 
2 
90 
3 
3 
3 

South  "iDakota 

Texas.. 

TennMsee 

U4aii_-!T_..........    ...::::::.:.:.. .:.:::.:.::.:::: 

4«5 

Washington   .... 

Wyoming 

Wisconsin 

Wma  VirgiTiiA 

Distriflt  o7  nphimhiA     , 

1 

Mezioo 

PArtnH<17!> 

1 
3 

Hawaii    . 

Canada 

2 

3 

Isle  of  Malta    . 

1 

Alaska 

I 

2 

Australia 

1 
4 
6 

South  Africa 

Japan 

Total J 

1,W3 

7,A61 

387              S12 

Total  number  of  visitors  1924 8*400 

Total  number  of  visitors  1928 6,408 


Increase 

Per  cent  of  incresse . 


THE  SOUTHWeSTBRN  MONUMENTS 


■  1,992 
31 


Frank  Pxnxlbt,  Sperintendent,  Blackwater,  Arii. 

By  order  of  the  director,  sriyen  at  the  Yellowstone  conference  in  October,  1023.  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  national  monumenta  of  the  southwest  The  change  waa  made  with 
the  idea  of  unifying  the  monument  work  and  passing  the  problems  from  the  various  moon- 
menta  up  to  a  IocaI  man  who  would  be  in  touch,  with  the  local  condillona,  tbua  rdleviiv 
the  already  overcrowded  Waahinffton  ofBee  of  some  work  which  could  be  better  nDde^ 
stood  and  more  economically  hanaled  from  a  Aeld  headquarters. 

As  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  new  position,  we  custodians  of  the  southwest  are 
losing  the  old  feeling  of  isolation  and  are  developing  a  team  spirit  which,  I  Ikellere.  i^ 
verv  much  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

The  reports  from  the  various  monuments  in  this  district  follow : 

Agteo  Ruin  NatUmal  Monument  is  located  in  northwestern  New  Mexico  near  the  Colo- 
rado-New Mexico  line.  Mr.  Earl  Morris  is  the  custodian  at  a  nominal  sfilary.  Mr 
Morris  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  during  the  year  to  supervise  excavations  in  Geatnu: 
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America  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Hudson,  througb  fimdB  fumiahed  by  the  Amerlean  Mnaeum  of 
Katnral  History,  waa  retained  at  the  monument  as  ranger  In  charge. 

TblM  monument  waa  reaenred  to  protect  the  roln  of  the  900-room  eommonal  honae  of 
the  well-known  pueblo  type  which  exists  within  its  boundaries.  Owlna  to  a  lack  of 
funds  no  reetoratioa  or  protection  work  could  be  done  during  the  year.  Further  excava- 
tion Is  not  needed.  I  have  aaked  for  an  allotment  for  repairs  daring  the  fiscal  year 
1925  and  Included  the  salary  of  a  custodian  In  the  estimates  for  1(^26. 

Uapuiin  Mtmntain^  National  Monument,  in  northeastern  New  Mexico  was,  during  the 
past  year,  under  the  charge  of  Custodian  Homer  J.  Farr,  who  is  being  Mid  a  nominal 
salary  and  resides  ft  miles  from  the  monument  in  the  town  of  Capulln.  The  reservation 
waa  made  to  protect  the  magnificent  example  of  a  recently  extinct  volcano  which  rises 
about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  stands  about  1,500  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  surrounding  i^aln. 

No  expenditures  were  made  at  Capulln  Mountain  during  the  year,  but  estimates  have 
been  passed  for  the  building  of  a  road  If  the  local  or  Btate  authorities  will  build  and 
aaintaln  an  equally  aood  road  up  to  the  monument  boundary. 

OarUbad  Oavt  Nattonal  Monument,  in  southeasteni  New  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  recent 
additions  to  our  monument  system  and  promises  to  be  of  great  interest 

The  cavern  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  but  Is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world  and  to  contain  some  of  the  finest  formations.  Through  funds  furnished 
by  the  National  Qeographlc  Society  a  complete  survey  and  exploration  is  being  made 
of  the  cavern  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  party  doing  the  work  b^ng  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Willis  T.  Lee,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Dr.  Lee 
acted  as  temporary  custodian  while  the  survey  was  being  made.  I  have  Included  a 
salary  for  a  custodian  In  the  estimates  of  1926. 

Under  a  special  item  of  $6,000  which  has  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  it  is  hoped 
the  cavern  will  be  opened  up  for  visitors  during  the  next  year. 

Va9a  Grande  National  Monument,  in  south-central  Arlsona,  has  been  my  headquarters 
daring  the  year.  The  prehistoric  ruins  which  cover  this  monument  are  notable  as  being 
the  last  standing  mlns  of  their  type  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  our  limited  funds  no  excavation,  repair,  or  restoration  could  be  attempted 
during  the  year.  Repair  and  restoration  work  is  planned  during  the  coming  winter 
ninths.  Durinz  the  past  year  the  regular  administration  work  and  the  reception  of 
Tisitors  and  explaining  the  ruins  has  been' carried  on.  A  helper  was  needed  part  of  the 
time,  and  we  have  provided  for  a  full-time  assistant  next  year. 

Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  is  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  A.  C.  Grlflln,  who  receives  a  nominal  salary. 

As  examples  of  prehistoric  architectural  skill  the  Chaco  Canyon  ruins  are  without 
eqoal  In  the  whole  United  States.  The  ruin  of  Pueblo  Bonito  alone  had  between  700 
and  1,000  rooms  and  has  walls  standing  at  present  to  a  height  of  nearly  48  feet. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  Pueblo  Bonito  Expedition  under  the  direction  of 
Doctor  Judd  has  spent  three  years  in  the  exploration  of  Pueblo  Bonito  ruin  and  con- 
templates two  years  of  further  exploration.  This  work  will  entail  a  large  amount  of 
restoration  work  on  the  part  of  the  service  which  we  plan  to  start  during  the  fiscal  year 
1925.  The  publication  of  Doctor  Judd's  report  upon  the  completion  of  his  work  will 
arouse  a  naoon-wide  interest  in  this  monument,  and  I  have  included  a  salary  for  a  full- 
time  custodian  In  the  estimates  of  1926. 

Bl  Monro  National  Monument  lies  52  miles  southeast  of  Gallup  in  northeastern  New 
Mexico  and  Is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  Z.  Vogt,  of  Bamah,  N.  Mex. 

On  the  smooth  face  of  the  sandstone  cliflF  of  El  Morro  are  the  Inscriptions  of  five 
of  the  early  Spanish  governors  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  many  intrepid  padres  and 
•oldlers  who  were  among  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  this  part  of  the  world.  Only  a 
few  dollars  were  expended  on  the  monument  during  the  year  in  repairing  the  trail, 
bridge,  and  fence.    Further  protection  for  the  inscriptions  Is  planned  for  1925. 

Oran  Quivira  National  Monument  In  central  New  Mexico,  under  charge  of  Custodian 
W.  H.  Smith,  Is  of  special  Interest  because  Its  ruins  lap  from  the  prehistoric  down  into 
tbe  historic  period.  The  pueblo  ruins  now  on  this  monument  were  inhabited  long 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  two  mission  churches  were  erected  one 
in  162&-1680  ana  the  other  after  1650.  The  place  was  abandoned  before  the  uprising 
of  1680.  In  cooperation  with  the  American  School  of  Archelogy,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
we  fenced  the  portion  of  the  monument  covered  by  the  ruins  and  excavated  part  of  the 
pueblo  and  the  later  church  in  the  summer  of  1928. 

Montezuma  Oaetle  National  Monument,  lying  in  central  Arisona,  under  charge  of  Cus- 
todian Martin  L.  Jackson,  of  Camp  Verde,  is  the  most  easily  accessible  cliff  dwelling  In 
a  good  state  of  preservation  in  the  Southwest.  Some  repair  work  was  done  on  the  castle 
in  the  summers  of  1923  and  1924.  Mr.  Jackson  is  paid  a  nominal  salary  and  is  render- 
ing excellent  service,  but  by  the  summer  of  1926  the  castle  t^IU  have  a  large  number 
of  visitors  and  a  resident  custodian  will  be  necessary. 

The  Natural  Bridgee  National  Monument  is  in  southern  Utah  under  charge  of  Cus- 
todian Zeke  Johnson.  This  monument  is  reached  by  trail  only  and  lack  of  funds  has 
prevented  any  Improvement  of  the  trail.  No  money  was  expended  at  the  monument 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Navafo  National  Monument,  in  northern  Arlsona.  is  under  the  charge  of  Custodian 
John  Wetherlll  and  the  three  fine  cliff  dwellings  on  the  monument  form  a  most  inter- 
esting exhibit.  This  monument  has  not  yet  come  into  its  own,  being  so  far  back  from 
the  regular  lines  of  travel,  but  a  great  Increase  of  visitors  la  to  be  expected  In  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  and  protection  in  the  way  of  a  summer  custodian  should  be  planned 
for  by  1928.  Mr.  Wetherlll  Is  receiving  only  a  nominal  salary  and  can  not  afford  to 
give  the  time  that  will  be  needed  for  protection  when  the  number  of  visitors  increases. 

The  Papqgo  Saguaro  National  Monument,  located  in  southern  Arizona,  is  under  the 
charge  of  Custodian  J.  E.  McClain,  who  receives  a  nominal  salary.  Here  we  have 
reserved  a  typical  section  of  desert  scenery  which  forms  a  wonderful  contrast  with  the 
waving  alfalfa  fields  and  beautiful  orange  groves  of  the  reclaimed  desert  which  sur- 
rounds It  under  the  Roosevelt  irrigation  project. 

The  FetrUled  Forest  Nationai  Monument,  in  northern  Arisona,  is  under  tbe  charge  of 
Custodian  William  Nelson,  who  is  the  only  full-time  man  at  work  among  the  Southwestern 
Monuments  aside  from  myself. 
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Mr  NelBon  han  erected  n  miiBeum  building  during  the  past  year  and  U 
rftiieoVlon  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  interestinff  examples  of  the  petrified 
AAwa  hundreds  of  acres  of  his  monument.  Mr.  Nelson  has  also  been  a  _ 
or^At  service  to  his  visitors  this  year  in  a  series  of  free  lantern-slide  lectures  whl<A  he 
SireB  at  niirht  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  field.  A  camp  ground  and  water  rappir 
wsfl  devoloned  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  so  visitors  could  spend  the  night  <a 
the  monument  and,  by^  making  a  two-day  visit,  get  a  much  better  apprecUtion  of  tlie 

^^Mr.^Nelson^  greatest  need  is  ranger  help  to  protect  his  monument  from  vandals  and 

*^^Pto0  ^SoHna^ national  Monument,  in  northwestern  Arisona,  has  no  custodian,  due  to  a 
i»\<i  of  fun<£  This  monument,  which  is  replete  with  the  early  historjr  of  the  white 
cAttiPtnent  of 'the  southwest,  needs  repair  and  restoration  work  on  the  stone  bnfldisg» 
Rnd  A  General  cleaning  ap  of  fencing,  cattle  corrals,  etc.,  which  have  been  allowed  tfi 
A^t^J^  Hi*  lAndflcane.     Some  of  this  work  has  been  planned  for  the  coming  year. 

SSn^wBridae  National  Monmment,  In  southern  Utah,  the  largest  natural  bridge  Is 
fhp^  vorld  hasno  custodian,  and  none  is  really  necessary  yet.  It  is  reached  only  by 
f^ii  with*a  nack  outfit,  and  no  money  has  been  expended  on  the  monument. 

TumMiuioH  National  Monument,  in  southern  Arizona,  again  touches  the  mission  period 
In ^hThtatMr  of  the  southwest.  This  mission  was  first  visited  by  Padre  Kino  tn  1^1. 
".1  ji..r  iirrnrnt  walls  were  erected  about  1800.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming  sari 
S?t.r2Hn?^the  ruined  missions  in  the  United  States. 

Ar/ .rmnMMlatlon  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Arisona.  amonntiag  to 
ai  AAA  \his  Upended  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1928,  ahd  $160  of  Park  Service  fnadi 
t.«T«^xnaided  in  the  spring  of  1924.  This  money  was  used  In  cleaning  vp  and  fendif 
TtuTmnnds.  changing  some  unsightly  fencing,  repairing  and  restoring  walls,  installins  s 
»iliVniii  tsnk,  and  water  system,  and  in  various  minor  repairs.  The  property  is  unto 
J^l  iSirc^and  no  resident  custodian  is  carried  on  the  roll,  although  a  partly  pttt 
"^LfwlTia  badly  needed. 
^•"SSfSmber  of  visitors  t 
kaJbeiiii  follows: 


at  thp  various  southwestern  monuments  during  the  pa«t 


^'♦^A^KS'Raln—- 5,968 

CsDOlln    Mountain 7,000 

Csrtebsd  Cave 1,  280 

B  Jlorro 8,  200 

Ari«on«^  Grande 9,588 

Montesuma   Castle 7,500 


Arizona — Continued. 

Papago  Saguaro lO.OW^ 

Petrified   FV>rest 42,781 

Tumacaeori 8,Mfr 

Utah  : 

Natural   Bridges « 

Rainbow    Bridge HS 

Total - "96, 2» 


MUIR  WOODS  NATIONAL  iMONUMENT 

John  T.  Nbbdham,  Custodian,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

The  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  is  situated  8  miles  west  of  Mill  Valley,  Maria 
rvMntj,  Calif-  It  is  reached  from  San  Ftancipco  In  a  Uttla  over  an  hours*  xlde  by  feny 
Sd  electric  train,  connecting  at  Mill  Valley  with  the  Mount  Tamalpais  k  Mnir  Woods 
SaYiway.  which  deposits  the  visitor  at  Muir  Inn,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  reMr- 
^tion.  It  can  also  be  reached  over  the  automobile  road  from  Mill  Valley,  a  distance  of 
I  miles,  as  well  as  by  several  trails. 

Muir  Woods,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  John  Muir.  was  created 
•  national  monument  by  presidential  proclamation  of  January  9.  1908,  by  the  late  Prol- 
dent  Theodore  Rooserelt.  The  original  grant,  contahoing  296  acres  of  land,  was  presentai 
to  the  Government  by  William  Kent,  of  Kentfleld.  Calif.,  who  subsequently,  in  September, 
1921,  gave  an  sdditional  78  acres,  which,  with  50  acres  donated  by  the  Mount  T^unalpiii 
A  Muir  Woods  Railway  at  the  same  time,  makes  its  present  area  423  acres.  It  was  sst 
aside  in  this  manner  to  preserve  for  all  time  its  virgin  stand  of  the  coast  redwssA 
(Sequoia  aempervirene) , 

The  monument  is  administered  by  a  resident  custodian,  assisted  on  Sundays  and  hoQ^ 
days  by  two  deputies,  except  during  the  four  winter  months.  Laborers  are  eraploysi 
from  time  to  time  to  help  pat  in  Improvements  and  clean  up  the  grove  after  large  gatbtf-. 
logs  during  the  height  of  the  season. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  present  boundary  of  the  monument  be  extended  150  or  2<M^ 
vards  to  the  south  to  give  adequate  automobile  parking  ground  on  the  reservation.  Tldi 
land  Is  now  used  for  this  purp6se  through  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  but  if  for  snf 
reason  the  privilege  ever  be  stopped  there  would  be  no  suitable  parking  area  whatever 
available.  This  extension  would  also  Include  a  picturesque  grove  of  beij  trees  betv«» 
the  road  and  the  stream. 

Muhr  Woods  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  game  sanctuary  of  several  thousand  acres 
extending  from  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  south  to  Bolinas  Bay  on  the  north,  and  cobs»' 
quently  wild  life  of  all  kinds  is  abundant.  The  deer  in  particular  are  very  numerous  aa* 
tame  and  are  frequently  observed  by  the  visitors.  The  past  February  witnessed  a 
remarkable  run  of  steelhead  trout  in  tne  creek. 

Visitors  to  the  monument  from  October  I,  1923,  to  September  30,  1924,  inclusive^ 
toteled  92,391. 

PtNNACLBS  NATIONAL  MONUMKNT 

San  Benito  County,  Calif. 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument  is  centrally  located  in  San  Benito  County,  S6Vt 
miles  south  of  Holllster  and  35%  miles  north  of  King  City,  Monterey  County.  Botk 
roads  from  these  cities  lead  to  the  Boar  Gulch  entrance  to  the  monument,  which  is  tke 
only  logical  and  convenient  entrance  for  the  public.  The  Pinnacles  was  set  aside  ai 
a  national  monument  by  presidential  proclamation  January  16.  1908.  of  a  total  of  2.080 
acres.     May   7,    1923,   a    second   proclamation   was   made   embracing   some   vacant  laaft 
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adjacent  to  the  monument  that  contained  some  underlying  cares  and  grottoes  as  well 
as  some  fine  cainplng  grounds  with  plenty  of  spring  water,  bringing  the  area  up  to 
2,W8.46  acres.  July  2,  1924,  a  third  proclamation  was  made,  giving  a  total  area  of 
2,980.26  acres. 

This  Is  the  second  season  that  tourists  have  b^n  able  to  visit  tMrjnonument  since  It 
has  been  created,  as  there  had  been  no  trails  established  or  aHf  Wlvts-  made  to  open 
up  a  passage.  All  vlsltA  In  this  locality  prior  to  April,  1922,  bi^l^j^fllMK  made  to  some 
privately  owned  land  adjacent  to  the  northwest  corner  of  thyiiiMiuiMrL  This  condi- 
tion was  a  big  factor  In  holding  up  the  development  of  tb#}MIII|iiMJHtTance  to  the 
monument.  "*'   .*•'»»  T-.t^) 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument  Is  composed  of  splrellkMtiti^^lMtHHie  from  600 
to  over  1,000  feet  and  can  be  seen  for  many  miles.  TheiV^kM:Q(H»'^w  caverns,  and 
grottoes  underlying  one  another;  these  have  been  formed  byV#1||g^A.  i#s  of  the  rock 
falling  into  the  canyons,  leaving  passages  underneath  where  0WQi|P"^d  many  hours 
In  pleasant  explorations.  The  formation  is  of  volcanic  naturHMf  fthe  lava  form^ 
bat  of  an  upheaval  due  to  a  terrlfflc  heat  below  the  earth's  Vn^jVhere  are  many 
different  colored  mosses  that  grow  on  the  rocks  that  lend  a  ye^^jf^fifxii  color  effect 
to  the  canyon  walls  and  sp^es.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  an  abundHBIof  wild  flowers 
thrive  among  the  rocks.  ^V 

An  allotment  of  1600  was  made  for  the  building  of  needed  trails  In  the  monument, 
and  9,725  feet  of  dug  trail  and  27,245  feet  of  brushed  trail  were  constructed.  Several 
small  springs  were  found  along  the  trail  on  which  some  development  work  was  done, 
making  them  available  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  construction  of  a  good  trail  connecting  the  approach  road  with  the  monument 
trails  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  county  and  its  sevpral  organizations  and  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  having  a  good  road  Into  the  monument.  The  San  Benito 
County  Farm  Bureau,  led  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Waldo  Bohnert,  raised  |2,000 
to  start  a  road  through  Bear  Qulch  following  the  new  trail.  When  this  is  completed 
visitors  will  be  able  to  drive  into  the  monument  by  automobile.  The  county  supervisors 
then  boug^ht  the  right  of  way  on  the  approach  road,  which  was  formerly  a  private  road 
with  five  gates  which  had  to  be  kept  closed.  The  road  will  be  widened  -and  the  gates 
will  come  off,  cattle  guards  being  Installed  In  their  place.  By  next  May  unhindered 
entrance  will  be  available. 

y.  A.  Petersen,  whose  property  adjoins  the  monument,  has  opened  a  ftee  camp 
ground  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Gulch  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  Furnishing  wood 
and  water  gratis,  Mr.  Petersen  is  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  cooperate  with  the 
custodian  In  order  to  make  visitation  possible.  Since  this  new  camp  has  been  installed 
travel  baa  been  very  heavy. 

The  Pinnacles  Monument  was  visited  by  8,973  people  during  the  year. 

REPORT  OP  THE  CIVIL  ENOINBERINO  DIVISION 

Gbobgb  B.  Goodwin,  Chief  Civil  Engineer 

As  during  the  previous  year,  the  efforts  of  the  engineering  division  for  the  past  year 
have  been  applied  on  many  miscellaneous  and  incidental  features  of  park  work,  whlch^ 
althoQgh  very  essential,  are  but  little  apparent  either  In  administrative  or  technical 
records  or  in  the  actual  accomplishment  of  physical  improvements. 

B0iJ>  Construction,  Fixld  Subvbyb,  Brc. 

Some  of  the  physical  field  work  accomplishments  of  the  year  have  consisted  of  the 
opnstmction  by  hired  labor  of  about  2  miles  of  The  Generals  Highway  between  Hospital 
Bock  and  Giant  Forest  in  Sequoia  Park,  and  the  following  work  done  by  contract 
forces:  The  completion  of  about  4  miles  of  the  Transmountaln  Highway  on  the  west 
side  of  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  partial  construction  of  about  8  miles  of  the 
Transmountaln  Highway  on  the  east  side  of  Glacier  Park:  the  completion  of  about  2 
miles  of  the  Carbon  Elver  Extension  Boad  in  Mount  Balnler  National  Park ;  the  construc- 
tion of  a  180-foot^ouble-travel  width,  suspension  bridge  across  the  Nlsgually  Biver  in 
Rainier  National  Park;  the  construction  and  reconstruction  of  about  6  miles  of  road 
in  Zlon  National  Park  and  the  construction  of  abutments  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  a  200'foot  steel  bridge  across  the  virgin  Blver  for  Zlon  National  Park.  The  necessary 
field  location  and  construction  surveys  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  above 
work  and  in  addition  there  have  also  been  over  60  miles  of  preliminary  road  location 
surveys  made  in  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park:  about  6  miles  of  final  location  and 
construction  surveys  have  been  made  In  Glacier  National  Park  for  the  next  unit  of  the 
Transmountaln  Boad,  and  various  other  miscellaneous  surveys  have  been  made  for 
structures,  service  roads,  camp-ground  roads,  etc.,  in  the  different  parks. 

PlanSj  EstimatbSj  Bsports,  S>rc. 

Incidental  to  the  above  work,  plans  and  estimates  have  been  made  and  specifications 
prepared,  and  for  the  contract  work  proposals  have  been  circularised  and  bids  received 
and  speciflcations  and  contracts  prepared.  Examinations  and  reports  have  been  made  on 
a  number  of  different  minor  projects  and  miscellaneous  features  of  work.  •  Standard 
road  sicns  have  been  procured  for  the  different  national  parks  and  surplus  war  materials 
available  for  transfer  have  been  circularized.  General  and  technical  studies  have  been 
made  of  different  matters  and  advisory  reports  submitted  thereon.  In  addition  to  the 
above  enumerated  work  there  has  been  the  usual  supervisory  work  in  connection  with 
the  field  technical  and  contract  forces  and  the  general  administrative  work  incidental 
to  the  activities  of  the  engineering  division. 

REPORT  OP  THE  LANDSCAPE  ENQINEERINO  DIVISION,   1924 

Danikl  B.  Hcll^  Landscape  Engineer 

The  work  of  the  landscape  engineering  division  has  been  increased  from  year  to  year 
until  the  season  Just  closed  made  necessary  more  than  ever  extensive  studies  of  the 
situation  in  the  field.     With  headquarters  In  Los  Angeles,  where  we  havefContaet^wUh 
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the  bcMt  architectural  and  engineering  talent  plang  bave  been  pre|»ared  tor  mmnj  peik 
projects. 

Crater  Lake  baa  completed  tbe  botel  wing  wbicb  was  started  last  season,  and  sefwil 
new  Government  buildings  have  been  added  tor  convenience  of  tbe  public,  one  near  tte 
rim  automobile  cangL  a  eommunity  house  tor  use  of  tbe  public 

Sequoia  has  jdHl  Miaterially  to  its  automobile  camp  in  tbe  way  of  publie«oBftet 
stations  and  ^Jgt^fii- 

Orand  CanMi^WMPI^rided  additional  buildings  in  tbe  Oovernmeot  industrial  tatt. 
and  ^^Boji^jSSK^^^fll'''^'  '^r  employees.  Tbe  general  plan  for  the  future  deTelopsieat 
of  the  El  TMrar  ff^va,  Includixig  community  center  and  automobile  camp,  has  reoendr 
betn  approvefJuT  ti9i«m|ent  Mnta  Fe,  and  Harvey  officials.  It  is  expected  that  Issr 
delayed  impitMBcotii  MP  result.  Tbe  new  community  building  planned  by  this  ofice 
is  now  serviiA«  a  KuMtJesldents  as  well  as  tbe  tourist. 

OuKder  haflb|>daiiflja|eral  buildings  to  tbe  industrial  group  plans  wbicb  were  pr^ 
pared  last  yefKnok^Hly  of  road  conditions  was  made  which  has  resulted  in  eertala 
changes  in  futm^nv^programs  with  an  idea  of  better  landscape  protection. 

Hot  Springs  WkflPtted  early  in  May  and  a  layout  has  been  pr»ared  for  the  ant 
formerly  occupitUf^  the  Arlington  Hotel.  Several  shelters  and  public  camp  Imprpit- 
ments  were  also^^^ned. 

Mesa  Verde  has  added  several  structures  to  the  plot  plan  which  was  prepared  by  tbs 
landscape  division. 

Mount  Rainier  has  made  automobile  camp  additions,  also  built  residences  for  Gotccs- 
ment  employees  from  plans  prepared  by  this  office. 

Rocky  Mountain's  buildings  and  other  improvements  planned  by  thin  division  dnrfag 
the  past  season  should  aid  greatly  in  improving  service  to  the  public.  SeTeral  log 
structures  have  been  built  which  have  attracted  much  favorable  comment. 

Yellowstone  has  continued  the  automobile  camp  extensions,  also  added  several  stiw- 
tures,  among  which  is  the  much-used  western  entrance  checking  station.  Hotel  sad 
•camp  operators  have  also  made  improvements  along  lines  designated  by  the  landscayt 
•division. 

Yosemite  has  at  present  under  construction  the  new  village,  and  it  is  expected  tkst 
with  the  beginning  of  another  season  little  will  be  left  where  the  old  headquarters  aov 
stand.  The  buildings  at  Tuolumne  Meadows  have  been  constructed  from  plans  ovtllisl 
by  this  office  and  also  tbe  new  checking  station  at  Bridal  Veil  Falls. 

Zion  Park  has  an  approved  layout  for  a  camp  development  which  the  Union  FkeUle 
Railroad  expects  to  have  in  operation  for  next  season.  Bridge  and  road  ImpcovcmeBti 
have  been  made  here  also. 

Wind  Cave  was  visited  this  season  for  the  first  time  by  a  representative  of  the  land- 
scape division,  and  the  area  above  and  below  ground  fullr  covered.  It  is  h<q^  that 
funds  will  be  available  for  developing  a  proper  layout  for  the  Wind  Gave  area. 

Lafayette  Park  was  visited  for  the  first  time  also,  and  a  study  made  of  the  vaiM 
interests  it  offers.  Suggestions  were  made  for  roadways  which  are  to  be  buUt  across  park 
lands  and  thought  given  to  future  requirements. 

REPORT  OP  THB  ACTIVITIBS  OP  UNITED  STATES  PUBUC  HEALTH  SBRVICe  » 
CONNECTION  WITH  SANITATION  OP  NATIONAL  PARKS 

H.  B.  HoMifON,  Sanitary  Engineer.  U.  S.  P.  H.  S. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  splendid  progress  made  in  the  last  throe  years  in  tn- 
proving  sanitation  in  national  parks.  The  water  supplies  of  the  parks  visited,  with  bst 
Tsry  few  exceptions,  now  meet  the  United  States  Treasozy  standaid  tor  mirltj  of  vatni 
used  on  interstate  carriers ;  rapid  progress  Is  being  ntade  In  the  Installation  of  sewsnfl 
systems,  modern  treatment  tanxs,  and  sterilization  plants ;  more  satisfactory  methods  «C 
garbage  disposal  are  beine  worked  out ;  general  orderliness  and  cleanliness,  widch  tmm 
the  beginning  were  of  a  nigh  order  in  hotels,  camps,  and  other  places  handling  Utm 
and  soft  drinks,  have  been  developed  to  an  even  higher  degree;  and  mosqniito-eoBtm 
work  is  being  carried  out  effectively.  ^  .  . 

These  results  have  been  possible  only  through  the  active  and  efficient  cooperatloB  m 
the  superintendents  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  tbe  operators  to  carry  out  reeiMi- 
mendations.  With  an  increasing  number  of  visitors  going  to  the  parks  each  rear,  ham' 
ever,  it  will  require  constant  vigilance  and  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  all  InterM 
in  the  parks  to  maintain  the  liigh  standards  already  reached,  and  to  advance  them  stiD 
further  as  more  money  is  appropriated  for  sanitary  improvements. 

On  account  of  the  short  park  season,  the  large  number  of  parks,  and  the  great  d» 
tances  between  them,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  territory  to  be  covered  in  the  parks,  sad 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  parks  will  receive  approprlatioas  eta 
Tear  for  sanitation  or  what  operators  will  want  to  construct  new  hotels,  camps,  etc,  K 
has  not  been  possible  to  get  out  plans  for  sewerage  systems  and  treatmoit  plants  sad 

Flans  for  other  work  of  a  sanitary  nature  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  each  season, 
t  would  seem  that  better  and  more  prompt  results  could  be  obtained  if  each  year  tt 
were  decided  to  concentrate  efforts  on  securing  appropriations  for  tbe  sanltarv  work 
most  needed  in  a  definite  number  of  parks,  and  to  require  operators  to  submit  plant  at 
least  six  months  in  advance  of  the  time  construction  work  is  to  begin.  Such  a  plan  oi 
procedure  would  indicate  wbat  work  would  likely  be  carried  out  during  the  year,  and 
plans  could  be  pr^Mired  in  advance  of  the  time  wben  construction  Is  expected  to  start 
No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  summarise  the  sanitary  wotrk  in  tns 
individual  parks,  as  this  Information  will  appear  In  the  reports  of  the  various  sopcrts- 
tendents. 
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LEGIsr^TION 

[Public — No.  70 — IJ8th  Congress] 

[H.  R.  3682} 

\m  Act  Authorizing  tbe  conatrnctioo,  recoastruction,  and  Improvement  of  roads  and 
trails,  Incluelve  of  necessary  brldaes.  in  the  national  parks  and  moniim^nts  under  tbe 
Jorledlction  of  tbe  Department  ot  tbe  Interior 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  IScfHUe  a»d  Bou$e  of  BtfpreaevUatives  of  the  United 
Uates  of  America  in  Congresn  assemWedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
U  his  adminlHtration  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
sonstrnct,  recouRtrm-t.  and  improve  roads  and  trails,  inclusive  of  necessary 
MdgeH,  in  the  national  parks  and  uionumeuts  under  the  juriHdlctlon  of  the 
[)^Mirtment  of  the*  Interior. 

'  8bc.  2,  That  for  such  pm-poses,  iueluding  tlie  making;  of  necessary  surveys 
lad  plans,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  lie  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in 
ie  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  following  sunih,  to  be  available 
MU  expended:  The  sum  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
Pi  and  June  dO,  1925;  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
111826;  and  the  sun  of  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1»27. 
tjNBC.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  A^eulture  is  authorized  to  reserve  from  dis- 
ll^ntion  to  tlie  several  States,  in  addition  to  the  10  per  centum  authorized  by 
p^on  5  of  the  Act  of  Novemlier  10,  1921  ( B'orty-second  Statutes  at  Large, 
213),  not  exceeding  5  per  centum  of  the  material,  equipment,  and  supplies 
ifter  recelve<l  from  tJbe  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  transfer  said  material, 
ipment,  and  supplies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use  in  constructing, 
ling,  inq»roving,  and  maintaining  roads  and  trails  in  the  national 
and  monuments:  Provided,  That  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  such 
ezc^t  such  sums  as  may  he  agreed  upon  as  being  reasonable  charges 
pr  freight  handling,  and  conditioning  for  efllcient  use. 
Approved,  April  9,  1924. 


[Public  No.  172 — 68th  Ck>NOBESsl 

[H.  R.  2713] 

Ik  Act  To  transfer  certain  lands  of  tbe  United  States  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  to  the  Colorado  National  Forest,  Colorado 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  kienate  and  House  of  Representatieea  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  those  portions  of  the  following- 
•escribed  tract.-*  now  within  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  be,  and  are 
Ittreby,  transferred  to  the  Colorado  National  Forest  and  shall  hereafter  be 
•ttl^ect  to  all   laws  relating  to  tlie  nse  and  administration  of  the  national 
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forests :  Section  10 ;  northwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter,  southwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  U;  nor&w€st 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  tbe 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  15;  and  the  northesat 
quarter  of  section  16 ;  township  6  north,  range  75  west,  sixth  principal  meridian. 
Approved,  June  2,  1924. 


[Public — No.  108 — 08th  Congress] 

[H.  R.   4985] 

An  Act  To  repeal  the  flrtt  provtao  of  eectlon  4  of  an  Act  to  establiah  a  national  park 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  Augnst  1,  1916 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Umiei 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  proviso  of  section  4  of 
an  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  establish  a  national  park  In  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii."  approved  August  1,  1916^  which  Is  in  words  and  figures  following:  , 
"  Provided,  That  no  appropriation  for  the  maintenance,  supervision,  and  Im-  , 
provement  of  said  park  In  excess  of  |10,000  annually  shall  be  made  unless  | 
the  same  shall  have  first  been  expressly  authorized  by  law,"  be,  and  the  same  i 
is  hereby,  repealed.  j 

Approved,  June  5,  1924. 

""""""""  i 

[Excerpts  from  an  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1926,  and  for  other  purposes] 

Depabtment  of  thb  Interiob 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

For  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  other  personal  servicei 
In  the  District  of  Ck)lmnbla  In  accordance  with  *'The  Classlflcatlcm  Act  of 
1923,"  $44,000. 

For  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  accoontlng 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  the  field  In  checking  and  verifying  the 
accounts  and  records  of  the  various  operators,  licensees,  and  permittees  con- 
ducting utilities  and  other  enterprises  within  the  national  parks  and  mcmunents 
under  his  jurisdiction,  including  necessary  travel  and  incidental  expenses  while 
absent  from  their  designated  headquarters,  $6,000. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $1,500  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrj'ing  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintend^it  and  employees  In  connection  with  general  park  woA 
$26,400 ;  for  construction  of  physical  Improvements,  $4,900,  of  which  not  exceed- 
ing $2,800  shall  be  available  for  a  community  house  at  the  rim  auto  camp,  and 
$1,500  for  altering  a  cabin  Into  an  administration  building ;  in  all,  $30,700. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California:  For  administration,  protection, 
maintenance,  and  Improvement,  $14,175. 

Glacier  National  Park,  Montana :  For  administration,  protection,  and  mainte- 
nance, Including  necessary  repairs  to  the  roads  from  Glacier  Park  Station 
through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  to  various  points  In  the  boundary  line 
of  the  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  International  boundary.  Including  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,200  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  hone- 
drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  employees  In  connection  with  general  park  work,  $145,000 ;  for  con- 
struction of  physical  improvements,  $136,000,  including  not  exceeding  $100,000 
for  the  continued  construction  of  the  transmountaln  road  connecting  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  park,  and  not  exceeding  $7,400  for  the  construction  of 
buildings;  In  all,  $281,000. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,200  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use  of 
the  superintendent  and  employees  In  connection  with  general  park  work,  996.- 
000;  for  construction  of  physical  Improvement s«  $21,000,  Including  not  exceed- 
ing $11,500  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  of  which  not  exceeding  $3,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  construction  of  a  mess  hall ;  In  all,  $116,000. 
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F6r  the  construction  of  trails  within  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
^00,000,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to  remain  ayailable  nntil  expended : 
Provided,  That  said  sum  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  purchase  from  the  county  of  Coconino,  Arizona,  of  the  Bright  Angel  toll 
road  and  trail  within  said  park  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
deem  proper  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorised  to  construct  an 
approach  road  from  the  National  Old  Trails  Highway  to  the  south  boundary 
of  said  park. 

Hawaii  National  Park:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  and 
ImproTement,  including  not  exceeding  $800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance* 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the 
nse  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park 
work,  and  including  not  exceeding  $000  for  the  construction  of  buildings, 
110.000. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Arkansas:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance,  and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $2,500  for  the  pur- 
<^a8e,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger*carrying 
vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,  $60,000;  for  construction  of  phsrsicai  improvements, 
$18,000,  including  not  exceeding  $16,000  for  replacement  of  existing  sewer 
along  front  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park  and  to  continue  olf  reservation  to 
connect  with  sewer  system  of  city  of  Hot  Springs,  and  not  exceeding  $3,000 
for  erection  of  a  comfort  station ;  in  all,  $78,000 :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  accept  the 
fee-simple  title  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  Hot  Springs  National 
Park,  Arkansas,  described  as  being  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  27,  township  2  south,  range  19  west,  fifth 
principal  meridian,  containing  sixteen  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in  Garland 
County,  State  of  Arkansas,  donated  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  use 
in  connection  with  Hot  Springs  National  Park:  Provided^  That  such  lands 
when  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  and  remain  a  part 
of  Hot  Springs  National  Park. 

Lafayette  National  Park,  Maine:  For  administration,  protection,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement.  Including  not  exceeding  $500  for  the  purchase,  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  repair  of  motor^driven  passenger-carrying  vehiclee  for 
the  use  of  the  zuperinteodent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park 
work,  and  including  $1,600  for  the  construction  of  ranger  quarters,  $34,700* 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California:  For  protection  and  improvement, 
$8,000. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection,  and 
maintenance^  including  not  exceeding  $2,400  for  the  purchase,  maintenanqa^ 
operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying 
vehides  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,  $88,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $6,600, 
which  shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  including  not  exceed- 
ing ^500  for  a  ranger  station  and  not  exceeding  $8,000  for  employees'  dor- 
mitory building  and  mess  hall ;  for  additional  water  system  at  Spruce  Tree 
Camp  Headquarters,  $4,000 ;  in  all,  $42,600. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska:  For  protection  and  improvement, 
including  not  exceeding  $200  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  $11,020. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington:  For  administration,  protection, 
and  maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park  work, 
$72,000;  for  construction  of  physical  Improvements,  $28,000,  including  not 
exceeding  $26,000  for  completion  of  the  widening  of  the  Nisqually  entrance 
to  Paradise  Valley  Road,  and  not  exceeding  $3,500  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  of  which  not  exceeding  $3,000  shall  be  available  for  a  comfort 
station ;  in  all,  $100,000. 

Piatt  National  Park,  Oklahoma:  For  administration,  protection,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement,  $10,000. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado:  For  administration,  protection, 
and  maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  the  purchase,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the 
use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with  general  park 
work,  $65,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improvements,  $28,000,  including 
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DOt  exoeedJug  $15,008  lor  the  •continuatlOB  of  widcAiog  aad  otber 

mentB  of  the  iTaU  River  Boad,  aad  iacittdiac  $7J500  tor  tbe  CMistnictkia  if 

bnlldiiicpi;  In  aU,  $83,000. 

Se<|«aia  Natioaal  Pajrk,  California:  For  administration,  protectkw,  aal 
maintenance,  inclndlng  not  exceeding  $24£0  for  die  purchase,  nia1nrff«aw» 
operation,'  and  repair  of  motornlriFen  pa8eenge^<^arryiBg  Tehldee  f«r  thi 
me  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  eonnectiom  with  general  padt 
work,  $56,000;  for  construction  of  physical  improTements,  $81,000,  liicindii« 
not  esDoeeding  $40,000  for  completion  of  widening  and  grading  Middle  FoA 
Road,  not  exceeding  $38,500  for  a  sewer  system  at  Giant  Ftoraat,  «id  not  esr 
ceedlng  $1,750  for  the  construction  of  buUdings ;  in  all,  $130,000. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  Sooth  Dakota:  For  administratioa,  protectios, 
maintenance,  ajtd  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $800  for  constructioa 
of  an  entrance  building  to  the  cave,  $10,000. 

YellowBtone  National  Parfc;  Wyoming:  For  admiBlstmtiofi,  protection,  sad 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $7,^00  for  the  porchase,  maintonaanp, 
operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrymg 
vehicles  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  vitk 
general  park  work,  not  exceeding  $8,400  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  tin 
forest  reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  not  exceediag 
$7,500  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  dn^ 
perk  from  tlie  south  boundary,  and  including  feed  for  bulfalo  and  otber 
and  salaries  of  buffalo  keepers,  $886j800 ;  for  construction  of  phyafccal  hi^iro^ 
ments,  $861,000,  including  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  a  sewer  sysfeera  at  the  Qranl 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  not  exceeding  $10,000  for  auto  camps,  and  not  es-^ 
ceedlng  $1,200  for  the  construction  of  buildings ;  in  all,  $872,800. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California:  For  administratioo,  protection,  aad 
maintenance,  including  not  exceeding  $2,100  for  the  purchase,  maintenance^ 
operation,  and  repair  of  horse-dravm  and  motor-driven  passenger^caRjing 
vehicles  for  tlie  use  of  the  superintendent  and  employees  in  connection  with 
general  park  work,  not  exceeding  $3,200  for  maintenance  of  that  part  of  tin 
Wawona  Road  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest  between  tl»e  park  bonndary  tiw 
miles  north  of  Wawona  and  the  park  boundary  near  the  Mariposa  Grave  of 
Big  Trees,  and  not  exceeding  $2,000  for  maintenanoe  of  the  road  in  tka 
Stanislaus  National  Forest  connecting  tiie  Tioga  Road  with  Mather  Statian  oa 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Raihroad,  $228,000:  for  construction  of  pkyaicai  ia^vow* 
ments,  $80,000,  including  not  exceeding  $25,000  for  comiiletion  of  InatnllnllM 
of  flush  todlets  and  wnate  hoppers  in  public  camps,  not  exceeding  $10l^IOO  far 
the  installation  of  a  garbage  incinerator,  and  not  exceeding  $9,500  for  thi 
completion  of  the  installation  of  an  admlnlfftratiiae  unit  at  Tuolumne  Muadiiwi 
and  tlie  erection  of  ranger  stations  at  AMer  Creek  and  Bridal  Teti  atatil 
on  the  Wawona  Road  and  El  Capstan  Station  oa  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road;  la  I 
all,  $309,000. 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah :  For  administration,  piM»tectlon,  matntcnaatnoe,  an!  i 
improvement,  $15,190. 

National  monuments:  For  administration,  protection,  maintenance,  preserfit-^ 
tlon.  and  improv^nent  of  the  national  monuments,  $20,750,  of  which  the  mm 
of  $5,000  shall  be  immediately  avaflalUe  for  construction  of  physical  Improve*! 
ments  of  Carlsbad  Cave  National  Monument. 

For  reconstruction,  replacement,  and  repair  of  roads,  trails,  bridges,  bottd- 
ings,  and  other  physical  improvements  in  national  parks  or  national  moaihl 
ments  that  are  damaged  or  deRtroyed  by  flood,  fire,  storm,  or  other  nnnTold^ite^ 
cau.ses,  during  the  fiscal  year  1925,  $20^)00. 

Fighting  forest  fires  In  national  parks :  For  fighting  forest  fires  in  natfoud 
parks  or  other  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  or  fires  Mt 
endanger  such  areas,  and  for  replacing  buildings  or  other  physical  Hnpicta- 
ments  that  have  been  destroyed  by  forest  fires  witMn  such  arena,  tsAfiO^ 
Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  any  precautionary  fire  pr»-. 
tection  or  patrol  work  prior  to  actual  occurrence  of  the  fire:  And  pmvMl; 
further.  That  the  allotment  of  these  funds  to  the  various  national  parks  ar 
areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  for  fire-fighting  poiposH 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  then  only  after  tiw  s^  '■ 
Ugation  for  the  expenditure  has  been  Incurred,  and  the  Secretary  «f  m 
Interior  shall  submit  with  his  annual  estimate  of  expenditures  a  report  show* 
ing  the  location,  size,  and  description  of  each  forest  fire,  together  with  At 
number  of  men,  their  classification,  and  rate  of  pay  and  actual  time  employed, 
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and  a  statement  of  expenditvreft  bIi^wIsk  the  o#st  for  labor,  supplies,  special 
serrice,  and  other  exi)en8es  covered  by  the  expenditures  made  from  these  funds. 

Ten  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amounts  shall  be  available  Interchangeably 
for  expenditures  In  the  various  national  parks  named,  but  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  said 
parks  or  for  any  particular  item  within  a  park. 

Appropriations  herein  made  for  construction  of  physical  Improvements  in 
national  parks  shall  be  immediately  available^ 

Approved  June  5,  1924. 


IVuBLio— No.  230— '68TU  CojfORsasl 

[S.  1987] 

An  Act  Accepting  certain  tracts  of  land  in  tBe  city  of  Medford,  Jackson  County,  Oregon 

Be  it  enacted  &ir  the  Benale  and  Rouse  of  Repre§enM!ive8  of  the  UnUed 
States  of  America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  iDtertor 
be,  and  he  la  hereby,  authorised  to  accept  certain  tracts  of  land  in  the  etty  of 
Medford,  Jackson  County,  Oregon,  described  as  lots  numbered  15  and  Id^ 
Mock  y,  amended  plat  to  Queen  Axm  Addition  to  the  city  of  Medford ;  and  lot 
3»  block  2,  central  subdivision  to  the  city  of  Medford,  which  t»ve  been 
tendered  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  fee  simple  by  the  dty  of  Me^tford, 
Oregon,  as  sites  for  buildings  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  adminlstratioa 
of  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon. 

Ai)|^roved,  Jane  7,  1924. 


[Public — No.  227 — 68th  Congress] 

[S.  668] 

An  Act  Tcr  efltoblhrti  the  Utah  KatloDal  Past  ka  fha  State  of  Utah 

Be  it  enaeted  fnf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentmtives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledy  That  there  is  bereby  reeerved  and 
withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  disposal  ander  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and 
en^yment  of  the  people,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Vtath  National  Park,*^  the 
tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Utah  partfteularly  ctescrlbed  by  aad  ineiaded 
withtn  metes  and  bounds,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Unsurveyed  sections  31  and  32,  township  36  south,  range  3  west;  surveyed 
section  36,  township  36  south,  range  4  west;  north  half,  southwest  (juarter 
and  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  partially  surveyed  section  9;  unsur- 
veyed  sections  6  and  7,  west  half,  west  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  west 
half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  partially  surveyed  section  8,  partially  sur- 
veyed section  17  and  unsurveyed  section  18,  township  37  south,  range  3  west: 
and  vnsurveyed  sections  1,  12,  and  13,  township  37  south,  range  4,  all  west  of 
the  Salt  Lake  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Utoh:  Provided,  That  all  the  land 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  aforesaid  tract  shall  first  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  2.  That  the  adttMetvatlMi«  proteetioK,  ami  promoftion  of  said  Utah 
National  Park  shall  be  exercised  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  the  National  Park  Service,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Sfec.  3.  That  nothhig  herefti  contained  sliall  affect  any  valid  exladqg  daln, 
location,  or  entry  under  thr  land  laws  of  the  United  States  whetHer  for 
homestead,  mineral,  ri^t  of  way,  or  any  other  purpose  whatK)ever,  or  ^tall 
affect  the  rights  of  any  such  dafmant,  locator,  or  estryman  to  the  full  use  and 
^oyment  of  his  land ;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior  in  hereby 
authorised  to  exchange,  Ih  his  discrerton,  alienated  lands  Is  this  and  Zlon 
National  Park  for  unappropriated  and  unreserved  puMlc  lands  of  equal  value 
and  approximately  eqwil  area  fn  the  State  of  TTfah  outside  of  said  parks. 

Approved,  June  7, 1924. 
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PROCLAMATIONS 


[CaiRicABUA  National  Monumext — Arizona] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  Auerica 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  certain  natural  formations,  known  as  "  The  Pinnacles/*  within  the 
Goronado  National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  are  of  scientific  interest^ 
and  it  appears  that  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  reserving  as  mach 
land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof  as  a  National 
Monument 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  Act  of  CongreBs 
approved  June  eight,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  do  proclaim  that  there  are  hereby  re- 
served from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject  to 
all  prior  valid  adverse  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument  the 
following-described  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Arizona : 

W14  Sections  19,  30,  and  31,  Township  X6  South,  Range  30  East,  G.  &  S. 
R.  M. ;  Sections  24,  25,  and  36,  Township  16  South,  Range  29H  East,  G.  &  S. 
R*  M. ;  S^  Section  24,  unsurveyed;  Section  25,  unsurveyed;  Section  36,  unsoT' 
veyed ;  Township  16  South,  Range  29  East,  G,  &  S.  R.  M. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  lands  for  National  Forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  establish- 
ing the  Coronado  National  Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be 
effective  on  the  land  withdrawn,  but  the  National  Monument  hereby  estab- 
lished shall  be  the  dominant  reservation,  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  inter- 
feres with  its  preservation  or  protection  as  a  National  Monument  is  hereby 
forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate^ 
injure,  deface,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  National  Monument  or 
to  locate  or  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  18  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth. 

[seal.]  Calvin  Cooudok 

By  the  President : 

Chakles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State, 

(No.  1692) 


[Cablsbad  Cavb  National  Monument — New  Mexico] 

Bt  the  Pbebidbnt  or  the  United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  there  is  located  in  section  thirty-one,  township  twenty-four  soutlu 
range  twenty-five  east,  and  section  thirty-six,  township  twenty-four  aootlu 
range  twenty-four  east  ef  the  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian,  in  southeastern 
New  Mexico,  near  the  town  of  Carlsbad,  a  limestone  cavern  known  as  the 
Carlsbad  Cave,  of  extraordinary  proportions  and  of  unusual  beauty  and 
variety  of  natural  decoration;  and 

Whereas  beyond  the  spacious  chambers  that  have  been  explored  other  vast 
chambers  of  unknown  character  and  dimensions  exist ;  and 

Whereas  the  several  chambers  contain  stalactites,  stalagmites,  and  other 
formations  in  such  unusual  number,  size,  beauty  of  form,  and  variety  of  figure 
as  to  make  this  a  cavern  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  both  scientific  and  popular 
interest  to  the  better  known  caves ;  and 
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Wbereas  it  appears  that  the  pubUc  interest  would  be  promoted  by  reserviug 
ite  Mtnral  wondw  as  a  National  Monument,  together  with  as  much  land  as 
ay  be  needed  for  the  protection,  not  only  of  the  known  entrance,  but  such 
tier  entrances  as  may  be  found:  .     ,  «^  ^       -  *       ._ 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Calvin  CJoolidge,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
r  authority  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of  Congress 
mtled  "An  Act  for  the  preeervatlen  of  Aiaertcan  antiquities,"  approved  June 
ghth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six  (34  Stat.  225),  do  proclaim  tiiat  there  is 
^by  reserved  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public-land  laws, 
Ibject  to  all  valid  existing  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument  to 
i  known  as  the  Carlsbad  Cave  National  Monument  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of 
md  in  the  County  of  Eddy,  Stete  of  New  Mexico,  shown  upon  the  diagram 
»eto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof,  and  more  particularly  described  as 
ilows:  lots  one  and  two,  section  thirty-one,  township  twenty-four  south, 
inge  twenty-five  east,  and  section  thirty-six,  township  twenty-four  south, 
mge  twenty-four  east  of  the  New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian. 
Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appro- 
riate,  injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  feature  of  this  Monument  and  not  to 
wate  or  settie  upon  any  of  the  lands  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
iry  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of 
Ids  Monument  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitied  *'An  act  to  establish 

National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  twenty- 
ftb,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  (39  Stat.  635),  and  Acts  additional  thereto 
r  amendatory  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Jaited  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Washington  this  25th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
/nrd  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  of  the  Indei>endence 
i  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth. 

[seal]  Calvin  Coolidob. 

By  the  President : 

Chables  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State, 

[No.  1679J 


[Pinnacles  National  Monument — California] 

(Third  Proclamation) 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  public  Interest  would  be  promoted  by  adding  to 
Bie  Pinnacles  National  Monument  in  the  State  of  California,  certain  adjoining 
Muds  on  which  are  located  a  spring  of  water  and  valuable  camping  sites. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolldge,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  authority  of  the  power  In  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  antiquities."  ap- 
proved June  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six  (34  Stat.,  225)  do  proclaim  that 
tlie  E%  of  Section  4,  in  T.  17  S.,  R.  7  E.,  Mount  Diablo  Meridian,  Is  hereby 
Itterved  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject 
t»  all  valid  existing  claims,  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Pinnacles 
Ibtional  Monument  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  said  National  Monument 
'  tte  now  as  shown  on  the  diagram  hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appro- 
l«tate,  injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  feature  of  this  Monument  and  nut  to 
locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  thereof. 

j  The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
I  »Ury  of  the  Interior,  shall  have  tiie  supervision,  management,  and  control  of 
I  tMg  Monument  as  provided  In  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled,  "  An  act  to  establish 
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a  National  Park  Serrioe  and  for  otlier  pnrposem"  approved  Augnst  twaity- 
ftfth,  nineteen  hnudved  and  sixteen  (89  Stat.,  oaS)  and  Acta  additional  ttaento 
or  amendatory  tliereof. 

In  witneHi$  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  Hty  of  Wasliinirton  this  2d  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty*four  and  of  the  Indedendence  of  (be 
Unlte<l  States  of  America  the  one  hvndred  and  f0rt>-el|ditJi. 

fsEAL.]  Calvin  Coolidgk. 

liy  the  President: 

Charles  B.  Huohrs, 

ffecretary  of  State. 

[No.  1704] 


[Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument — Idaho] 

By  the  Prbsidbnt  of  tub  Unitbd  Stat£B  of  Amsrica 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Wherea»»  there  is  located  in  townships  one  south,  one  and  two  i^rth,  ranges 
twenty-four  and  tweuty-flve  east  of  the  Boise  Meridian,  in  Butte  and  Blaiiie 
Counties,  Idaho,  an  area  which  contains  a  remarkable  fissure  eruption  together 
with  its  associated  volcanic  cones,  craters,  rifts,  lava  Hows,  caves,  natural 
bridges  and  other  phenomena  characteristic  of  volcanic  action  which  are  of 
unusual  scientific  value  and  general  interest;  and      ^ 

Whereas  this  area  contains  many  curious  and  unusual  phenomena  of  great 
e<lucationa,l  value  and  has  a  weird  and  scenic  landscape  peculiar  to  itself; 
and 

Whereas  it  ftpi)ear8  that  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  reserring: 
these  volcanic  features  as  a  National  Monument,  together  with  as  much  land 
as  may  he  needed  for  the  protection  thereof : 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  authority  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  two  of  the  act  of  Cod- 
gress  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  approved 
June  eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six  (34  Stat.,  225)  do  proclaim  that  there 
is  hereby  reserved  from  all  forms  of  appnn^riation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
subject  to  all  valid  existing  claims,  and  set  apart  as  a  National  Monument  all 
that  piece  or  parcel  of  land  in  the  Counties  of  Butte  and  Blaine,  State  of 
Idaho,  shown  as  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument  upon  the  dia- 
gram hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appro- 
priate, injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  feature  of  this  Monument  and  not  to 
locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  thereof. 

The  Director  of  the  National-  Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  mana^ment,  and  control 
of  this  Monument  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '*An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  Aognst 
twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen  (39  Stat.,  535)  and  Acts  additional 
thereto  or  amendatory  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  afilxed. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Washington  this  2d  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  of  the  Independence  of  ttte 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth. 

[SE.VL.]  Calvin  Coousob. 

By  the  President : 

Charles  B.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State, 

[No.  1694]  ^ 
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EXBOJTIVe  ORDBRS 


EXECUTIVE   ORDER 

AXJISKA 

It  is  hereby  ordered  tliat  Executive  Order  No.  3617,  dated  January  18, 
1922,  withdrawing  a  certain  unaurveyed  area  in  Alaaka  near  Mt  McKlnley 
National  Park  for  use  in  the  administration  thereof,  be,  and  the  same  is 
Iwreby,  revoked  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  N%  of  N^^  and  SWVt  NW%  Sec 
4.  T.  14  S.,  R.  7  W.,  F.  B.  M. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  C<mgress 
approved  March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.,  305),  that  the  above-described  tract  and 
certain  adjoining  land,  to  wit:  N  Va  of  N%,  SW^A  NW^A^  N%  SB%  NW% 
and  N%  SW%  NB%  Sec.  4.  T.  14  S.,  E:  7  W.,  F.  B.  M,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location,  sale,  entry  or  other  disposition 
and  reserved  for  use  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of 
railroad  lines  under  said  act,  under  such  regulations  as  ^ave  been  ov  BMiy  here- 
after be  prescribed. 

Calvin  Oooudob. 

The  White  House, 

January  2t,  192^. 

[No.  8946] 


EXECUTIVE   ORDER 

MICHIGAN 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat 
847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat,  497),  It  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  public  lands  in  Isle  Royale  in  the  State  of  Michigan  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions  of 
said  acts,  pending  determination  as  to  the  advisability  of  including  such  lands 
in  a  national  monument. 

Calvin  Cooudob. 
The  Whitk  House, 

March  32,  i9SJ^, 

[No.  3076] 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

ALASKA 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37 
Stat  497)^  that  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  hereinafter  described 
boundaries  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  temporarily  withdrawn  pending  deter- 
mination as  to  the  advisability  of  including  the  same  in  a  national  monument, 
f^ubject  to  the  conditions  of  .said  acts  and  to  all  prior  claims  lawfully  initiated 
and  maintained: 

Beginning  at  the  western  extremity  of  Cape  Falrweatlier  on  the  west  coast 
of  Alaska;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Fair- 
weather  on  the  international  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States ; 
thence  following  such  boundary  easterly,  Aortheasterly,  and  easterly  to  Monu- 
ment No.  157  of  the  survey  of  such  boundary  by  the  International  Boundary 
Commission  approved  June  9,  1923;  thence  east  following  the  latitude  of  said 
monument  to  an  intersection  with  the  right  bank  of  Cliilkat  Inlet;  thence 
southerly  along  the  right  banks  of  said  inlet  and  Lynn  Canal  to  Icy  Strait; 
thence  westerly  along  the  north  shores  of  Icy  Strait  and  Cross  Sound  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  thence  in  a  general  northwesterly  direction  along  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Cape  Fairweather,  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  ap- 
proximately 2,560,000  acres. 

Calvin  Cooudge. 

The  White  House, 

April  1,  1924- 
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HXBOUTiVE  OBDBB 

NEW  MEXICO 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Ck^ngren  approved 
June  25,  1910  (86  Stat.  847) »  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Angost  24,  1912  (37 
Stat.  497),  that  the  public  lands  in  the  foUowlng-deecribed  area  In  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  temporarily  withdrawn,  sobject 
to  the  conditions  of  said  acts^  for  classMcstlon  and  p^dlng  determbiatioD  as 
to  the  advisability  of  reserving  the  same  for  national  pari::  or  monument  pur 
poses: 

New  Mexico  Principal  Meridian 

In  T.  25  S.,  R.  22  E.,  Sees.  24,  26,  85,  and  86 ; 

In  T.  26  S.,  R.  22  B.,  Sees.  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  19  to  36,  inclusive; 

InT.  24  S.,  R.  23  E.,  Sees.  25,  26,  27,  28,  83,  34,  85,  and  36: 

All  T.  25  S.,  R.  23  E; 

In  T.  26  S.,  R.  23  E.,  Sees.  4  to  9,  inclusive,  16  to  26,  inclusive,  and  28  to 
38.  inclusive  ; 

In  T.  24  S.,  R.  24  E.,  Seca  25  to  35,  inclusive; 

In  T.  25  S.,  R.  24  B.,  Sees.  1  to  18,  inclusive ; 

In  T.  24  S.,  R.  25  E.,  Sees.  29,  30,  NE.  ^,  E.  %  NW.  %  and  S.  Ms  Sec.  31,  aU 
Sec.  32; 

In  T.  25  S.,  R.  25  B.,  Sees.  5,  6.  7,  8,  17,  and  18. 

Provided,  That  this  withdrawal  shall  not  prevent  or  preclude  the  use  of 
these  lands,  or  any  of  them,  for  grazing  or  other  analogous  purposes  temporary 
in  character  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  order. 

Calvin  Coolidoe. 

The  White  House, 

AjnHl  f,  19Z4. 

[No.  8964] 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

ABIZONA 

It  is  hereby  ordered,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
25,  1910  (36  Stat,  847),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat, 
497),  that  the  following  described  tract  of  land  in  Arizona  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  temporarily  withdrawn  subject  to  the  conditions  of  said  acts,  for 
classification  and  pending  enactment  of  legislation  for  its  proper  dispositioa: 
In  T.  30  N.,  R.  2  E.,  G.  &  S.  R.  M.,  E^^  SE%  NE^  NE%  and  NE^  SB^ 
NE%  Sec.  11,  NW%  NB%  NW%,  NE%  NW%  NW%,  S%  NW%  NWH,  NW^ 
SW%  NW%  and  NW%  NB%  SW%  NW%  Sec.  12,  67.5  acres. 

Calviw  Coolidqi. 
The  White  House,  , 

Apra  25,  1921 

[No.  3999] 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

ScoTTs  Bluff  National  Monument — Nebraska 

Proclamation  of  December  12.  1919  (No.  1547-41  Stat.,  1779)  reserving 
2,053.83  acres  in  Scotts  Bluff  County,  Nebraska,  as  the  Scotts  Bluff  NatioDAl 
Monument,  is  hereby  modified  by  eliminating  from  said  reservation  the  NSH^ 
Section  9,  Township  21  North,  Range  55  West  of  the  6th  Principal  KeridisB* 
thus  reducing  the  area  of  the  said  National  Monument  to  1893.83  acres. 

Caltin  Cooudgk. 
The  White  House, 

May  9,  1924. 

[No.  4008] 
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MISCELLAIiHEaUS 

Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purx^ses 168 

lict  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities IM 


m 
In  act  to  B8TABLI8N  A  NATIONAL  PARK  SBRVICB,  AND  POR  OTHBR  PURPOSES 

ml  (8»  Stat.  685) 

te  H  enooied  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United, 
Ues  of  America  in  Oongreea  assembled,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  in  the 
ivartment  of  the  Interior  a  service  to  be  called  the  National  Park  Service, 
peh  shall  be  ond^  the  charge  of  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
iretary  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $4,600  per  annum.    There  shall  also 
i  appointed  by  the  Secretary  the  following  assistants  and  other  empioyees  at 
ig# salaries  designated :  One  assistant  director,  at  $2,500  per  annnm ;  one  chief 
fck,  at  $2,000  per  annum;  one  draftsman,  at  $1,800  per  annnm;  one  mes- 
^Jger,  at  $600  per  annum;  and,  In  addition  thereto,  snch  other  employees  as 
P  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  not  more 
|n  $8,100  annnally  shall  be  expended  for  salaries  of  experts,  assistants,  and 
oyees  within  the  District  of  Ck>lnmbla  not  herein  spedflcally  enumerated 
previously  authorized  by  law.    The  service  thus  established  shall  pro- 
and  T^nlate  the  nse  of  the  Federal  areas  known  as  national  parks,  monn- 
its,  and  reservations  hereinafter  specified  by  snch  means  and  measures  as 
'orm  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  said  parks,  monuments,  and  reser- 
ions,  which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
t  of  future  generations. 
2.  That  the  director  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
trior,  have  the  supervision,  management,  and  control  of  the  several  national 
and  national  monuments  which  are  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
rtment  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  in  the  State 
Arkansas,  and  of  such  other  national  parks  and  reservations  of  like  charac- 
as  may  be  hereafter  created  by  Congress :  Provided,  That  in  the  supervision, 
gement,  and  control  of  national  monuments  contiguous  to  national  forests 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  cooperate  with  said  National  Park  Service  to 
extent  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sec  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  and  publish  such  rules 
tud  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  use  and  manage- 
iMnt  of  the  parks,  monuments,  and  reservations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rational  Park  Service,  and  any  violations  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
Mtfaorlied  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for  In  section  fifty  of  the 
let  entitled  "An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,** 
Ipproved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  as  amended  by  section  six 
If  the  act  of  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  (Thirty-sixth  United 
Mites  Statutes  at  Large,  page  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven).    He  may  also, 
ipon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  fixed  by  him,  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in  those 
ttses  where  in  his  judgment  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is  required  in  order  to 
introl  the  attacks  of  Insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  or 
like  natural  or  historic  objects  in  any  such  park,  monument,  or  reservation.    He 
Stay  also  provide  In  his  discretion  for  the  destruction  of  such  animals  and  of 
such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks,  monu- 
twntB,  or  reservations.    He  may  also  grant  privileges,  leases,  and  permits  for 
(lie  use  of  land  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in  the  various  parks,  monu- 
ments, or  other  reservations  herein  provided  for,  but  for  periods  not  exceeding 
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AN  ACT  FOR  THB  PRESBRVATION  OP  AlliettlCAN  ANTIQUITIBS 

(34   Stat.   225) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Henate  atid  HouMe  of  Repre^entativeM  of  the  Vni$ei 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled^  That  any  person  who  shall  appro- 
priate, excayate,  injure,  or  destroy  any  historic  or  prehistoric  ruin  or  moso- 
ment,  or  any  object  of  antiqnity,  situated  on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Government  ot  the  Unit^  States,  without  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  ^ 
the  department  of  the  Qovemment  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lands  on  which 
said  antiquities  are  situated,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  in  a  sum  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  iieriod  of  not  more  than  ninety  dayR 
or  shall  suffer  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hei*eby  authorised,  in  bis 
discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  landmarks,  historic  and 
prehistoric  structures,  and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that 
are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  €k>verDment  of  the 
United  States  to  be  national  monuments,  and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof 
parcels  of  land,  the  limit  of  which  in  all  caaea  shall  be  confined  to  the  smaUert 
area  compatible  with  the  proper  care  and  mana^^ement  of  the  objects  to  be  pro* 
tected :  Provided,  That  when  such  objects  are  situated  upon  a  tract  covered  by 
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twenty  years ;  and  no  natural  curiosities,  wonders,  or  objects  of  interest  shall 
be  leased,  rented,  or  s^ranted  to  anyone  on  such  terms  as  to  Interfere  with  free 
access  to  them  by  the  public:  Provided  however,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  on  such  terms  as  he  may 
prescribe,  grant  the  privilege  to  graae  livestock  \«^thin  any  national  paiiL 
monument,  or  reservation  herein  referred  to  when  in  his  judgment  such  use  is 
not  detrimental  to  the  primary  purpcise  for  which  such  park,  monument,  or  res- 
ervation was  created,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  affect  or  modify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  approved  February  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one^- 
entitled  "An  act  relating  to  rights  of  way  through  certain  parks,  reservatiooiEw 
and  other  public  lands.'* 

Approved,  August  25,  1916. 

The  act  of  August  25,  11^16  (39  Stat.  525),  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June 
2,  1920  (41  Stat.  731,  732),  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  •  •  •  Any  i)erson,  or  persons,  ♦  •  ♦,  or  who  shall  violate 
any  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  that  may  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  *  *  *,  shall  be  sobject  to  the 
p^ialty  provided  for  the  violation  of  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  authorised  by  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Auicost 
25,  1916  (Thirty-ninth  Statutes,  page  585),  entitled  '*An  act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which  section  is  h^ebjr 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words  ''and  any  violations  of  any  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  authorised  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  for 
in  section  50  of  the  act  entitled  *An  act  to  codify  and  amend  the  penal  lavs 
of  the  United  States,'  approved  March  4,  1999,  as  amended  by  section  6  of  the 
act  of  June  25,  1910  (Thirty-sixth  United  SUtes  Statutes  at  Uirge,  page  857)," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "  and  any  violation  of  any  of  the  mle^ 
and  regulations  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  and  be  ad> 
judged  to  pay  all  cost  of  the  proceedings'*:  Provided;  That  notidag  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  repealing  or  in  any  way  modifying  the  authority  granted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  said  section  3  of  the  said  act  approved  Avgaa. 
25,  1916,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  timber  in  national  parks  in  those  caaes  where, 
in  his  judgment,  the  cutting  of  such  timber  is  required  in  order  to  control  the 
attacks  of  Insects  or  diseases  or  otherwise  conserve  the  scenery  oi  the  natural 
or  historic  objects  in  such  parks  and  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of  such  ani- 
mals and  such  plant  life  as  may  be  detrimental  to  the  use  of  any  of  said  parks,  i 
or  the  authority  granted  to  said  Secretary  by  the  act  apinroved  April  9,  19U,  I 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  secure  for  the  ; 
United  States  title  to  patented  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  April  16,  1914. 
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I  bona  fide  unperfected  claim  or  held  in  private  ownership,  the  tracts,  or  so 
noch  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  management  of  the 
objects,  may  be  relinquished  to  the  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
erior  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  the  relinquishment  of  such  tracts  in  behalf 
If  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  permits  for  the  examination  of  ruins,  the  excavation  of  archseo- 
ogical  sites,  and  the  gathering  of  objects  of  antiquity  upon  the  lands  under 
heir  respective  Jurisdictions  may  be  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Hgricultnre^  and  War  to  institutions  which  they  may  deem  properly  qualified  to 
xmdQct  such  examination,  excavation,  or  gathering,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
^^nlatfons  as  they  may  prescribe:  Pr&tidedf  That  the  examinations,  excava- 
ions,  and  gatherings  are  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  reputable  museums, 
miversities,  coUegeSi  or  other  recognized  scientific  or  educational  institutions, 
rith  a  view  to  increasing  the  knowledge  of  such  objects,  and  that  the  gather- 
xkga  shall  be  made  for  permanent  preservation  in  public  museums. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  departments  aforesaid  shall  make  and 
i^Qbiish  from  time  to  time  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
larrylng:  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Approved,  June  8,  1906. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  S,  1926. 
In  each  of  my  preceding  annual  reports  since  1918  I  have  had  to 
report  an  increase  in  travel  to  the  national  parks  and  monuments 
over  Uie  preceding  year.  It  is  again  my  pleasure  to  report  to  you  a 
hr^  increase,  for  this  year  our  records  show  a  total  of  2,108,084 
visitors  to  our  parks  and  monuments  as  compared  with  1,670,908  last 
year. 

SIQNinCANCe  OP  INCREASE  IN  PARK  TRAVEL 

These  figures  are  of  si^ficanee  to  every  thinking  American,  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  nation-wide  revival  of  interest  in  outdoor  rec- 
reation is  carrying  our  health  and  pleasure  seeking  people  into  the 
Mtional  parks  in  a  far  larger  degree  than  was  expected  10  years 
ago,  when  the  service  was  created. 

llie  travel  induced  by  the  attractions  of  the  national  parks,  and 
irrespective  of  other  local  attractions,  means  the  distribution  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  throughout  the  country,  of  which  a  great 
Dortion  is  left  in  the  States  in  which  the  national  parks  are  located. 
It  is  the  national  park  cross-country  tourist  who  distributes  money 
into  sections  that  are  awav  from  money-making  industrial  centers. 
Tourist  money  goes  straignt  into  circulation  and  immediately  bene- 
fits the  locality  visited. 

This  great  flow  of  tourist  gold  is  adding  new  life  to  communities 
kinprogressive  for  years.  It  is  a  particularly  dependable  annual 
Bource  of  income  for  many  of  the  Western  States.  On  it  have  been 
built  the  plans  of  hundreds  of  western  towns  now  grown  into  cities 
Df  considerable  siz?.  Hotels,  garages,  and  restaurants  to  meet  the 
demands  of  visitors  have  increased  in  numbers  annually  and  have 
added  to  the  attractiveness  and  convenience  of  these  places  for  their 
»wn  inhabitants.  It  has  enabled  the  railroads  to  arrange  for  better 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  their  patrons  and  to  enlarge  and 
beautify  their  terminal  activities.  It  has  been  told  me  in  many  sec- 
tions oi  the  West  that  when  short  crops  and  droughts  produced 
Cailures,  or  epidemics  among  livestock  depleted  the  capital  invest- 
ments of  substantial  citizens  of  a  community,  the  tourist  money  was 
Ae  stable  source  of  income  that  assisted  in  Keeping  the  community 
ilive. 

Every  visitor  is  a  potential  settler  and  investor.  The  march  of  the 
bn^  wagon  trains  along  the  scarcely  discernible  trails  in  the 
Kfties  marked  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the  West.    The 
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new  people  were  the  settlers  and  the  builders.  They  carried  with 
them  plows,  and  the  seeds  from  which  the  granaries  of  the  future 
were  to  be  filled.  Their  descendants  are  the  living  pioneers  of  western 
development.  The  new  West,  however,  is  being  built  up  by  later 
visitors  who  came  to  see,  and,  having  seen,  brought  their  families  to 
become  citizens  of  now  large  prospering  communities.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  past  few  years  have  pulled  stak:s  in  the  East 
and  invested  in  western  rancb^  and  fruit  f arms,  in  mines,  and  otiier 
industrial  enterprises.  In  all  this  the  national  parks,  as  the  scenic 
lodestones,  through  their  attractions  draw  these  future  settlers  and 
investors  for  their  first  trip  and  in  this  way  contribute  their  vital 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institutions,  scenic  resorts,  and  general 
business  of  tne  country. 

The  development  of  the  motor  car,  and  the  expansion  of  good 
roads,  have  helped  to  bring  this  about.  The  modern  automobile 
procured  at  reasonable  cost  has  given  the  average  American,  as  well 
as  the  rich  man,  the  opportunity  to  see  his  country.  Among  the 
thousands  of  cars  nightly  parked  in  the  larger  parks,  the  cheaper 
makes  by  far  predominate.  In  fact,  the  travel  to  the  national  parb 
by  the  motonst  with  his  own  provisions  and  camping  equipment, 
prepared  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  imderneath  the  trees  in 
the  large  public  camp  grounds,  shows  a  consistent  yearly  increase. 
Motoring  and  the  motor  tourist  have  come  to  stay.  The  domimuit 
note  is  the  universal  thirst  for  outdoor  living  and  recreation.  The 
possibilities  for  these  are  only  limited  by  Uie  desires  and  means 
of  the  individual.  Present  generations  are  already  receiving  the 
benefits  of  such  sound  and  wholescMne  living  and  the  benefits  to 
those  of  the  future  are  beyond  calculation. 

ADDITIONAL  NATIONAL  PARKS  A  NECESSITY 

Although  the  need  for  several  additional  national  parks  is  recog- 
nized, no  new  ones  have  been  created  since  1919,  when  Grami 
Canyon,  Lafayette,  and  Zion  were  admitted  to  the  system.  Wheo 
the  eighth  annual  report  was  being  written  it  was  hoped  that  by 
now  the  Utah  Naticmal  Park,  to  include  the  famous  .Bryce  Caoyon 
in  southern  Utah,  would  be  a  national  park.  The  private  holoing 
in  the  erea  has,  however,  not  been  secured,  and  until  this  is  done  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  to  establish  the  park  can  not  bi 
complied  with. 

SOUTHBRN  APPALACHIAN  PARK  PROJBCT 

During  the  year  the  service  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Park  Commission  appointed  by  joi 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  21, 192^ 
During  May,  while  attending  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  SUto 
Parks,  I  was  able  to  inspect  the  area  of  the  proposed  Shenandoah 
National  Park,  and  later  in  the  summer  Assistant  Director  Cub- 
merer  personally  inspected  the  Smokv  Mountain  re^on  of  Tennessee- 
North  Carolina,  in  company  with  Mr.  Harlan  P.  A^elsey,  a  member 
of  your  commission.  Both  of  these  areas  possess  scen^y  of  a  IdA 
order  and  of  national  importance,  and  are  readily  susceptible  of  de* 
velopment  for  recreational  purposes.  The  addition  of  one  or  botk 
of  these  areas  to  the  national  park  system  is  of  great  importance 
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from  the  point  of  view  both  of  conserving,  before  it  is  too  late,  out- 
standing examples  of  typical  eastern  scenery,  and  of  making  avail- 
able for  the  thickly  populated  East  other  national  recreation  grounds 
and  mosemns  of  nature.  The  greater  portion  of  the  lands  involved 
in  these  two  park  projects  are  wilderness  areas,  and  in  the  Smoky 
Mountains  are  found  the  greatest  outstanding  peaks  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Mount  LeConte,  which  in  the  eastern  United 
States  is  second  only  to  Mount  Mitchell  in  altitude,  is  covered  with 
virgin  timber  from  summit  to  foot. 

INTEREST  IN  ISLE  ROVALB  PROJECT  GROWS 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  interested  citizens 
of  Michigan  and  Minnesota  were  earnestly  at  work  to  acquire  the 
privately  owned  land  on  Isle  Royale  in  Lake  Superior  so  that  it 
might  be  turned  over  as  a  gift  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  national  park  or  monument  purposes.  This  work  is  still  going 
on,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  the  successful  completion  or  this 
project  in  my  next  annual  report. 

In  August  I  made  my  first  trip  by  water  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth, 
and  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  thd  scenery  along  the 
route.  There  is  so  much  of  real  interest,  and  the  trip  is  so  delightful, 
that  I  prophesy  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  instead  of  two  or 
three  boats  leaving  Buffalo  each  week,  four  or  five  a  day  will  be 
necessary  to  accommodate  all  who  want  to  take  this  trip.  With 
Isle  Royale  a  national  park  it  will  become  a  ^eat  stopping  place 
for  travelers  who  want  to  enjoy  its  fishing  and  its  wilderness  attrac- 
tions. With  the  success  of  this  project  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  gi-eat  expansion  of  the  lake  passenger 
business  and  a  linking  up  of  this  tramc  with  a  more  extensive  motor 
and  railroad  travel  west  to  the  national  parks.  With  the  proper 
sort  of  cooperation  between  lake  steamship  and  railroad  lines  and 
others  concerned  in  tourist  business,  much  of  the  travel  now  going 
out  of  our  tsountry  can  be  diverted  to  this  route.  Then  '*  The  Lakes 
plus  the  Mountains  '^  may  become  a  new  travel  slogan. 

INVESTIGATION  OP  PRQPOSBD  PARK  PROJECTS 

The  action  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Outdoor  Recreation 
in  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  transfer  of  lands  between  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  future 
enlargements  of  existing  parks  and  new  park  projects.  The  mem- 
I  faers  of  this  committee,  known  as  the  President's  Coordinating  Com- 
linittee  on  National  Parks  and  National  Forests,  are  Hon.  Henry  W* 
Temple,  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  chairman;  Maj.  W.  A» 
I  Welch,  general  manager  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  New 
York- New  Jersey;  Mr.  Charles  Sheldon,  conservationist,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C;  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief  Forester,  United  States  Forest 
Service;  and  myself.  The  committee  this  summer  has  investigated 
jthe  proposed  extensions  to  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon,  the  pro- 
I posed  Cliff  Cities  National  Park  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  proposed 
'Mount  Evans  National  Park  in  Colorado,  During  a  part  of  the 
I  investigating  trip  I  accompanied  the  committee. 
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The  committee  was  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  an  extension  of 
Yellowstone  that  should  include  the  Teton  Mountains,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  representative  section  of  the  Kaibab  Forest  be  added 
to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  on  the  north.  It  also  recommended 
minor  changes  in  the  southern  boundary.  The  conmiittee's  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  proposed  Cliff  Cities  and  Mount 
Evans  National  Parks  have  not  yet  been  made.  As  both  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  were  in  full  accord  on  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Sequoia  National  Park  to  include 
Mount  Whitney  and  parts  of  Kings  and  Kern  River  Canyons,  the 
committee  approved  tnis  project. 

The  comnuttee  will  later  consider  proposed  extensions  to  Mount 
Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  Lassen  Volcanic,  and  Yosemite  National 
Parks,  as  well  as  the  following  proposed  parks :  A  Redwoods  Na- 
tional .Park  in  northern  California;  a  Sawtooth  National  Park, 
Idaho;  a  Big  Horn  National  Park,  Wyo.-Mont.;  a  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial National  Park,  N.  Dak.;  a  Killdeer  National  Park,  N.  Dak.; 
a  Wonderland  National  Park,  ^.  Dak. ;  and  a  Mena  National  Park, 
Ark. 

TWO  NEW  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS  ESTABUSHED 

The  national  monument  system  was  enlarged  this  year  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  monuments,  one  in  the  Southwest,  and  one  in 
far-off  Alaska.  This  brings  the  number  of  national  monuments, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  to  82. 

WUPATin,  ARIZ. 

On  December  9,  1924,  two  tracts  of  land  in  Arizona,  containing 
^oups  of  interesting  prehistoric  ruins  built  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hopi  Indians,  were  set  aside  as  the  Wupatki  National  Monument. 
It  is  believed  that  the  buildings  were  constructed  by  the  Snake  fam- 
ily of  the  Hopis  in  their  migration  south  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
region.    The  total  area  of  this  new  monument  is  2,234.10  acres. 

OLAaSR  BAY,  ALASKA 

The  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument,  created  bv  President 
Coolidge  February  27,  1926,  is  the  largest  monument  oi  the  system, 
its  area  of  approximately  1,820  square  miles  being  nearly  as  great  as 
the  combined  area  of  the  other  31  national  monuments.  Many  scien- 
tific organizations,  led  by  the  Ecological  Society  of  America,  with 
the  indorsement  oi  the  National  Geographic  Society,  appealed  to  ^t 
department  for  the  creation  of  this  monument  on  the  ground  that 
its  mamr  tidewater  glaciers  of  first  rank  presented  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  scientific  study  of  glacial  benavior,  of  resulting  move- 
ments and  the  development  of  flora  and  fauna,  and  of  certain  val- 
uable relics  of  ancient  interglacial  forests. 

WINTER  USE  OF  PARKS  BECOMING  INCREASINGLY  POPULAR 

Much  enthusiasm  has  greeted  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  winter 
sports  in  several  of  the  national  parks,  as  was  shown  by  the  marked 
increase  in  park  travel  during  the  winter  months  last  year.    Already 
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10  of  the  19  national  parks  have  become  popular  winter  playgrounds. 
Of  these,  four — Grand  Canyon,  Hawaii,  Hot  Springs^  and  Piatt — 
enjoy  mild  winter  climates,  and  are  not  considered  in  connection 
with  cold-weather  sports.  Kather,  they  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  traveler  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the  northern  climates  while 
visiting  national  parKs. 

In  the  other  six,  however,  snow  and  ice  in  abundance  make  pos- 
sible sleighing,  tobogganing,  skiing,  snowshoeing,  skating,  and,  in 
Lafayette  ParK,  in  Maine,  ice-boating.  In  the  i  osemite  one  may 
indulge  in  thrilling  winter  amusements  on  one  side  of  the  valley, 
while  on  the  other  me  temperature  is  mild.  S^uoia,  General  Grant, 
Mount  Rainier,  and  Bocky  Mountain  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
developing  facilities  for  enjoving  the  healthful  indulgence  in  out- 
door exercise  in  the  snow.  The  service  and  the  park  operators  have 
cooperated  in  furnishing  toboggan  slides  and  ski  courses,  in  keeping 
the  roads  passable,  and  m  providing  accommodations  for  the  winter 
visitors.  In  Rocl^  Mountain  National  Park  the  local  ski  club  em- 
ployed an  instructor  for  three  months  to  give  free  instruction  in 
skiing,  and  under  its  auspices  a  ski  tournament  was  held  in  the  park 
in  January.  The  Colorado  Mountain  Club  held  its  annual  outing 
during  the  month  of  March. 

A  picturesque  addition  to  the  winter  sport  life  of  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  was  provided  by  the  public  operator,  who  imported 
from  Alaska  a  sledge  with  18  wolf  dogs  and  an  Eskimo  driver. 

PROTBCTION  OP  PARK  WILD  LIFE 

It  is  with  gratification  that  I  report  the  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  wild  life  m  the  national  parks.  The  animals  themselves  seem  to 
know  that  the  parks  provide  a  safe  refuge  for  them,  for  last  year 
several  superintendents  reported  that  when  the  shooting  of  the  hunt- 
ing season  commenced  large  numbers  of  deer  were  seen  making  their 
way  to  the  park  lands. 

The  drought  conditions  which  prevailed  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  West  last  year  so  burned  the  natural  forage  that  by 
the  time  winter  came  many  of  the  normal  winter  ranges  were  ex- 
hausted. This  caused  considerable  concern  regarding  the  fate  of 
the  park  wild  life  should  unusually  severe  winter  conditions  prevail. 
Fortunately  the  winter  was  neither  extremely  cold  nor  stormy,  and 
the  majority  of  the  park  animals  wintered  in  good  condition. 

The  situation  regarding  the  Yellowstone  elk  was  particularly 
grave.  Severe  storms  early  in  October  drove  the  northern  herd  down 
irom  the  mountains  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  had  these  storms 
continued  a  week  or  two  longer  thousands  of  elk  would  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  park  and  slaughtered  during  the  hunting  season, 
which  opened  October  15.  Fortunately  a  change  for  the  better 
occurred  in  the  weather  conditions  just  before  this  date,  stopping  the 
northward  movement  of  the  elk  to  the  lower  altitudes,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month  they  had  gone  back  to  their  normal  fall  range. 
All  winter  the  danger  of  almost  complete  extinction  through  starva- 
tion and  hunting  threatened  these  animals,  and  extreme  anxiety  was 
felt  by  the  park  officials  until  spring  came.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  winter  was  not  especially  severe,  many  of  the  elk  died  from 
weakness. 
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ELK  REPUQB  ESTABLISHED  SOITTH  OP  YELLOWSTONE  THROUGH  EFFORTS  OF  IZAAK 

WALTON  LEAGUE 

The  magnificent  southern  herd  of  elk  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  similarly  threatened  with  losses  through  starvation.  The 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  maintains  a  winter  elk  refuge  covering 
2,760  acres  in  the  Snake  River  Valley,  but  the  supply  of  hay  raised 
here  is  so  scanty  in  comparison  to  the  number  of  elk  that  during  the 
winter  the  herds  were  in  an  extremely  precarious  situation.  Realiz- 
ing the  necessity  of  providing  sufficient  hay  to  care  for  enough  elk 
at  least  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  herd  m  case  of  disaster  to  the 
present  herds,  the  Izaak  Walton  Leage  of  America  started  a  cam- 
paign to  save  the  elk.  Already  1,760  acres  of  land  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  country  have  been  purchased  for  use  as  an  elk  refuge  and  an 
adjoining  1,000  acres  leased,  at  a  total  cost  of  $36,450.  The  country 
at  large  owes  the  league  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  public-spiritea 
action.  This  new  elk  refuge,  while  remaining  in  the  ownerstiip  of 
the  league,  will  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Surrey. 

HOOP-AND-MOUTH  IHSEA8B 

The  hoof-and-mouth  epidemic  which  was  so  serious  throughout 
California  last  summer  was  gradually  brought  under  control  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  but  not  until  some  of  the  Yoseniite  deer  con- 
tracted the  disease.  The  service  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  the  Biological  Survey  in  controlling  the  epi- 
demic, and  early  in  the  smnmer  the  park  superintendent  reported 
that  no  new  cases  of  infection  were  appearing. 

ORBQON'S  COOPERATION  IN  PROTBCTINa  BEAR 

Crater  Lake  has  only  a  few  bear,  and  these  are  a  source  of  much 
interest  and  amusement  to  visitors.  Last  year,  after  several  com- 
paratively tame  bear  had  wandered  outside  the  park  boundaries  and 
been  killed  by  hunters,  the  Governor  of  Oregon  signed  a  State  bill 
declaring  an  11-months'  closed  season  on  bear  in  Jackson,  Josephine, 
and  Klamath  Counties,  which  practically  surround  the  park. 

PISH-PLANTINQ  OPERATIONS 

Fish-planting  operations  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries and  also  with  State  hatcheries,  were  continued  last  year  to  pro- 
vide good  fishing  for  visitors  to  the  various  parks.  An  unusual  ex- 
periment in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Paric  was  the  planting  of 
60,000  salt-water  salmon  in  Emerald  Lake.  The  eggs  of  these  fish 
were  received  from  an  Oregon  hatchery  and  hatched  in  the  Estcs 
Park  Hatchery.  A  shipment  of  180,000  native  trout  eggs  was  made 
from  the  Fe(leral  Hatchery  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  Rocky 
Mountain  Park,  where  tliey  were  hatched  at  the  State  hatchery, 
and  another  50,000  eggs  were  sent  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

During  the  summer  an  informal  survey  was  made  of  the  waters  of 
Glacier  National  Park'  to  ascertain  the  fisheries  needs  of  the  park. 
The  most  important  point  developed  during  this  survey  was  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  fish  food  in  the  park  waters  than  was 
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formerly  believed  existed  there.  This  means  that  heavier  stocking 
of  the  lakes  and  streams  can  be  carried  on  in  the  future.  Officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  were 
joined  in  this  survey  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Ward,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  WORK  IN  THE  PARK  FORESTS 

Protection  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the  national  parks  from  insect 
depredations  is  an  essential  feature  of  national-park  administration. 
The  necessity  of  this  was  recognized  by  Congress  during  the  past 
year,  when  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  granted  to  make  it 
possible  to  meet  emergencies  that  might  be  caused  by  forest  insects 
within  the  national  parks  and  monuments,  and  to  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigation, control,  and  prevention  of  spread  of  such  insects.  The 
Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  cooper- 
ated whole-heartedly  with  tliis  service,  and  at  an  informal  conference 
held  in  Wa^ington  last  Januarv  between  representatives  of  that 
bureau  and  the  National  Park  bervioe  consideration  was  given  to 
ways  and  means  of  combating  the  most  serious  infestations  and  a 
program  of  work  for  the  year  outlined. 

From  an  entomological  standpoint  for  several  years  the  most 
serious  situation  has  existed  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where 
the  lodgepole  sawfly,  and  needle  tyer  continued  their  defoliation  of 
the  lodgepole  pines  along  the  road  to  the  West  Yellowstone  entrance. 
During  the  past  year  spraying  operations  were  increased  along  the 
roads  and  at  places  of  the  most  scenic  importance,  and  this  infesta- 
tion is  now  disappearing.  The  spruce  budworm  defoliation  of  the 
Engelmann  and  Douglas  spruce  at  the  base  of  Orescent  Hill  appears 
to  have  been  checked  without  a  further  increase  in  area,  as  the  trees 
along  the  highway  and  surrounding  Camp  Roosevelt  budded  out  in 
fine  condition  last  season  and  were  free  from  budworm  attacks. 

Insect  control  work  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park  resulted  in 
the  protection  of  the  entire  area  south  of  the  lake  from  pine  beetle 
depredations.  The  work,  which  covered  the  most  used  portions  of 
the  park,  was  carried  on  very  economically.  The  mountain  pine 
beetle  infestation  in  the  vicinity  of  Diamond  Lake 'and  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  park  apparently  is  utterly  beyond  control. 

The  bark  beetle  infestation  on  the  Greenland  Plateau  in  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  was  successfully  brought  under  control 
tiirough  burning.  The  infected  trees  were  felled,  then  brush  piled 
around  the  trunks,  and  ignited.  This  method  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  work  materially. 

A  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  inspected  the 
needle  min^  adod  bark  beetle  infestations  in  Tuolumne  Meadows  in 
the  Yosemite  National  Park,  and  reported  that  the  needle  miner 
activities  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  discontinued,  while  the  bark 
beetle  infestation,  although  still  in  evidence,  has  made  no  material 
advance  gince  last  year.  He  believes  that  the  infestation  will  rap- 
idly die  out,  and  that  no  control  operations  should  be  imdertaken 
at  present.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  western 
pine  beetle  in  the  yellow  pine  belt  of  the  Big  Meadows  area,  but 
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this  is  believed  to  be  only  temporary,  induced  by  the  drought  of 
last  year.    No  control  measures  are  deemed  necessary. 

Another  serious  problem  has  arisen  in  the  Yosemite,  in  the  form 
o£  a  disease  or  blight  accompanied  by  insect  activity  in  the  white 
and  red  fir  forests.  This  apparently  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the 
trees  just  beneath  the  bark,  and  would  not  kill  the  trees  were  it  not 
generallv  followed  bj  bark  beetle  attacks.  Samples  of  bark  have 
been  collected,  and  will  be  studied  by  Bureau  of  Entomology  experts 
during  the  winter. 

If  the  policy  of  making  annual  appropriations  for  insect  control 
work  in  the  parks  and  monuments  is  continued,  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  detail  one  or  two  of  its  experts 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  such  work.  This  is  very  desirable, 
in  order  that  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  may  be  attained. 

START  MADE  ON  ROADSIDE  CLEAN-UP  WORK 

In  my  preceding  annual  report  I  brought  out  the  fact  that  dead 
and  down  timber  and  stumps  along  the  roadsides  of  the  parks  not 
only  were  a  blot  on  the  landscape  from  a  scenic  standpoint  but 
also  provided  a  serious  fire  hazard,  and  I  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  cleaning  up  such  roadside  conditions.  A  visitor  to  Yel- 
lowstone Nation^  Park  last  summer  was  much  impressed,  through 
personal  observation,  with  the  need  for  such  roadside  clean-up,  and 
provided  funds  with  which,  as  an  experiment,  two  half-mile 
stretches  of  road,  one  heavily  littered  with  dead  and  down  timber 
and  one  requiring  only  a  light  clean-up,  were  cleared.  Such  satis- 
factory and  economical  result  were  obtained  that  this  park  friend 
then  authorized  the  expenditure  of  sufficient  funds  to  clear  up  as 
much  of  the  road  south  from  park  headquarters  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  as  could  be  accomplished  while  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions prevailed.  This  work  was  carried  on  to  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber, wnen  stormy  weather  made  continuation  impossible,  and  nearly 
11  miles  of  road  were  improved  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $4,500. 
The  roadsides  were  cleared  from  15  to  100  feet  back  from  the  ditch 
line  of  the  road  on  both  sides,  depending  upon  visibility  of  the 
roadsides  from  an  automobile  driven  along  the  road.  Winter  snows 
restored  natural  conditions,  so  that  by  the  time  the  travel  season 
opened  all  scars  left  by  the  clean-up  work  had  disappeared.  Some 
additional  work  was  done  this  spring  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000. 

This  same  park  friend  has  recently  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $5,000  on  further  clean-up  work,  whicn  was  com- 
menced early  in  September,  and  will  be  pushed  while  favorable 
weather  conditions  prevail. 

THE  SANITATION  PROBLEM  IN  THE  PARKS 

Where  thousands  of  motorists  visit  the  parks  and  must  be  accom- 
modated in  the  public  camp  grounds,  it  is  inevitable  that  s^ioas 
problems  of  sanitation  are  encoimtered  and  must  be  solved.  In  some 
of  the  Yellowstone  camp  grounds  as  many  as  2,000  people  are  shel- 
tered a  night,  and  in  the  Yosemite,  where  in  a  small  space  of  about 
4  square  miles,  all  the  hotels  and  accommodations  of  the  public 
operators,  as  well  as  the  free  public  camps,  are  located,  the  sani- 
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tation  problems  are  equal  to  those  of  the  small  city.  In  the  latter 
park  at  the  height  of  the  season  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  people 
a  dav  are  housed  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  the  number  of  camp- 
ers there,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  parks,  steadily  increases.  Through 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Ihiblic  Health  Service 
in  detailing  their  expert  sanitary  engineers  to  study  these  prob- 
lems, the  public  is  assured  of  every  precaution  in  safeguarding  its 
health.  The  advice  of  that  service  is  carefully  followed,  and  as  a 
result  the  National  Park  Service  feels  that  it  can  say  that  sanitation 
in  the  parks  is  on  as  hi^h  a  standard  as  it  can  be  carried  forward 
under  available  appropriations. 

The  great  need,  however,  is  not  alone  for  enlargement  of  existing 
public  camp  grounds  in  the  major  parks,  but  the  establishment  of 
others  well  developed  and  equipped  from  a  sanitation  standpoint. 
This  includes  proper  garbage  and  sewage  disposal  systems,  fresh 
water  and  the  control  of  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  odors.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  from  year  to  year  more  lunds  must  be  secured  to  carry 
this  work  forward,  and  this  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  service  in  providing  for  its  guests. 

ARCHBOLOQICAL  WORK 

General  restoration  and  repair  work  on  the  historic  and  prehistoric 
ruins  in  the  Aztec,  Casa  Grande,  Chaco  Canyon,  Gran  Quivira,  and 
Pipe  Spring  National  Monuments  was  carried  on  during  the  year 
with  the  fimds  available.  This  work  was  done  under  tne  general 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  southwestern  monuments. 

While  repairing  the  walls  of  the  Casa  Grande  Buin,  a  rare  cache 
of  turquoise  mosaics  was  uncovered.  Three  pieces  of  mosaic  were^ 
found,  two  of  them  in  the  form  of  birds  and  the  third  representing 
a  turtle.  The  largest  bird  is  the  best  preserved.  This  was  made 
on  a  wooden  core,  with  the  mosaics  placed  in  wax.  Each  bit  of  stone 
was  worked  out  to  a  pyramidal  shape  and  492  stones  used  in  the 
bird  alone,  which  measures  about  4^  inches  from  wing  tip  to  wing 
tip.  In  making  the  turtle,  the  largest  of  the  designs,  1,129  stones 
were  useji.  Wiflx  these  mosaics  were  found  a  set  of  perfectly  matched 
turquoise  pendants  and  over  900  shell  beads.  The  discovery  of  the 
mosaics  is  of  remarkable  scientific  interest,  for  they  show  that  the 
artisanship  of  the  prehistoric  peoples  once  inhabiting  the  Casa 
Grande  was  equal  to  any  other  southwestern  culture,  in  fact  closely 
approached  that  of  modern  times  in  beauty  of  design  and  workman- 
ship. 

The  policy  of  repairing  ruins  already  excavated,  in  preference  to 
cariying  on  exploration  work,  was  followed  again  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  during  the  year  just  ended.  The  park  superintendent 
is  a  trained  archeolojgist,  and  under  his  supervision  the  ruins  were 
put  in  the  best  condition  that  has  obtained  for  years.  During  the 
winter  Spruce  Tree  House  north  refuse  space  was  excavated  with 
funds  donated  by  an  interested  park  friend.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  considerable  interesting  material  was  collected  for  the  new 
museum. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  continued  its  fifth  year  of  ex- 
ploration work  at  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  under  the 
direction  of  Neil  M.  Judd  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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Work  was  continued  on  the  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo 
ruins  under  the  permits  granted  the  Geographic  Society  in  1921  and 
1924  and  in  addition  permission  was  given  by  the  department  last 
year  for  the  society's  representative  to  conduct  archeological  explora- 
tions at  three  small-house  ruins  on  the  public  domain  in  the  Chaoo 
Canyon  drainage  in  order  to  clarify  certain  archeolc^ical  problems 
which  developed  in  c<»mection  with  the  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo 
del  Arroyo  explorations.  This  year's  work  completes  the  five-year 
exploration  project  of  the  National  Geographic  Society.  During 
the  course  or  the  work  evidence  was  secured  that  in  the  height  of 
its  usefulness  Pueblo  Bonito  had  800  rooms  and  32  kivas,  and  hcused 
approximately  1^200  inhabitants.  A  valuable  find  here  was  a  tar- 
quoise  necklace  in  four  strands,  containing  over  2,500  maftdied 
beads,  estimated  to  be  over  1,000  years  old.  Much  other  valmble 
material  was  brought  to  li^t,  and  will  be  exhibited  in  the  muaaam 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  United  States  Natumal 
Museum  in  Washington. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  THE  PARKS 

Nature  study  has  a  universal  appeal,  even  when  carried  on  only 
through  the  medium  of  books.  The  opportunities  afforded  in  tiie 
national  parks  for  such  study  among  nature's  own  chosen  conditions 
brought  about  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  the  various  natural  features  in  relation  to  their  sur- 
roundings. Visitors  to  the  parks  want  to  understand  more  not  only 
about  the  rock  formations  and  the  geologic  history  of  the  particular 
area  in  question,  but  about  the  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  mammals, 
•and  the  Indians  who  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  historic 
atmosphere  of  the  region.  In  fact,  everything  that  is  preserved  in 
its  natural  state  in  the  national  parks  is  an  object  of  intense  interest  ; 
to  visitors,  and  a  ready  subject  for  study  and  explanation. 

Becognizing  this  consistent  demand,  I  have  endeavored  for  the   | 
past  six  years  gradually  to  develop  opportunities  in  the  parks  for   | 
students  and  visitors,  by  direct  contact  with  the  handiwork  of  nature, 
to  take  an  intensive  course  in  natural  history,  and  during  the  past 
year  the  results  have  been  particularly  gratii^ing. 

Biologists,  geologists,  and  other  scientists,  with  their  classes,  have 
enthusiastically  made  use  of  the  opportunities  for  research  and  inves- 
tigation afforiJed  in  the  national  parks.    Now,  however,  our  efforts   : 
are  directed  toward  making  it  practicable  for  the  average  visitor    ; 
to  the  park  without  much  time  at  his  disposal  for  personal  resMrch 
work  or  without  the  necessary  scientific  backgroimd  to  work  tilings   > 
out  for  himself  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  natuiml    ' 
history  and  the  other  exhibits  of  natural  phenomena. 

Your  approval  of  the  educational  plan  I  presented  to  yon  last 
April  made  possible  the  beginning  of  expansion  of  the  educational  | 
work  along  well-defined  lines.  The  chief  park  naturalist,  who  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  construction  of  the  i  osemite  Museum  acted  as  I 
the  agent  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  and  during  that 
time  received  no  salary  from  the  Government,  was  taken  over  mi 
the  service  salary  roll  upon  the  completion  of  the  museum  building. 
He  has  been  engaged  during  the  summer  in  building  up  an  educa- 
tional division  that  coordinates  the  natural  history  work  of  the 
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various  national  parks.  In  the  larger  parks  a  few  naturalists  have 
been  appointed  wno  supervise  the  nature  guiding,  museum,  and  other 
educational  features.  These  park  naturalists  report  to  the  chief 
naturalist  to  whom  the  service  has  delegated  the  responsibility  for 
the  larger  development  of  its  educational  program. 

NATURE  GUIDma 

So  far  the  development  of  the  educational  work  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  proceeded  along  three  closely  allied  lines.  Of 
these  the  nature  guide  service  inaugurated  six  vears  ago  in  Yosemite 
National  Park  is  particularly  important.  Field  trips  are  conducted 
by  nature  guides  competent  to  explain  every  object  of  natural  his- 
tory observed  along  the  trail.  A  year  after  the  nature  guide  service 
was  given  its  preliminary  try  out  in  Yosemite  Park  it  was  extended 
to  the  Yellowstone  and  still  later  was  introduced  in  Glacier,  Mount 
Bainier,  Crater  Lake,  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parks.  This 
year  this  service  has  been  extended  to  Sequoia  and  Zion  National 
Parks.  In  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  personally  conducted  trips 
to  the  interesting  archeological  ruins  take  the  place  of  the  nature 
guide  service,  and  this  also  holds  true  of  some  of  the  monuments, 
particularly  in  the  Southwest,  where  ruins  of  historic  or  prehistoric 
mterest  are  the  main  features.  In  the  Yosemite  National  Park  it  is 
estimated  that  the  nature  guide  service  last  year  served  two  out  of 
every  three  of  the  park's  209,166  visitors. 

YOSEMITE  FISU)  SCHOOL  OF   NATXJBAL  III8TOBY 

Two  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  school  teachers  taking  their 
vacations  in  the  Yosemite  were  turning  the  nature  ^ide  service 
into  a  regular  summer  school,  asking  all  Kinds  of  questions  concern- 
ing the  natural  history  of  the  region.  This  year  a  real  summer 
school  was  established,  with  the  opening,  on  June  29,  of  the  Yosemite 
Field  School  of  Natural  History  for  a  seven  weeks'  intensive  field 
course  in  natural  history.  Eighteen  students,  most  of  ttiem  teachers 
in  the  California  grade  schools,  enrolled  for  the  course,  which  was 
of  university  grade.  The  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
cooperated  with  the  National  Park  Service  in  making  this  school 
possible,  and  no  tuition  or  fees  of  any  kind  were  charged. 

The  object  in  establishing  this  school  was  to  make  its  work  sup- 
plement the  lower  division  university  courses  in  botany  and  zoology, 
with  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  various  living 
forms  in  the  field.  Every  student  had  practice  in  teaching,  leading 
parties  afield,  giving  nature  talks  around  the  campfire,  and  writing 
nature  notes. 

This  school  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  nature  guide  service. 

LBCTURB8  ON  PARK  SUBJBCT6 

Closely  connected  with  the  nature  guide  service  is  the  giving  of 
lectures  on  the  history  and  natural  features  of  the  park.  T^ese 
lectures  are  given  around  the  evening  campfires,  and  also  in  the 
hotels  and  museums,  and  are  very  popular.    Most  of  the  staff  en- 
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gaged  in  this  lecture  work,  and  also  in  nature  guiding,  are  recruited 
irom  the  staffs  of  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions. 

MUSBUM  EXPANSION 

The  newest  phase  of  educational  work  in  the  parks  is  the  museum 
service.  As  reported  to  j^ou  in  my  1924  report,  funds  for  a  new 
Yosemite  Museum  were  appropriated  last  year  by  the  Laura  Spel- 
man  Kockefeller  Memorial,  through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums.  During  the  past  year  work  on  the  build- 
ing was  completed.  The  donation  of  funds  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  this  museum,  and  its  construction  and  equipment 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  will 
mark  a  big  step  forward  in  the  educational  development  of  the  park 
system.  Since  the  completion  of  this  structure  it  has  been  inspected 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  buildings 
and  plans  of  the  committee  on  museums  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums.  In  addition  to  the  $70,500  appropriated  for  the 
Yosemite  Museum  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockeieller  Memorial,  an- 
other $5,000  was  made  available  by  the  memorial  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  committee  on  museums  in  making  an  investigation  of 
the  possibility  of  developing  museums  in  the  other  national  parks. 
Doctor  Bumpus  was  appointed  to  make  this  investigation  by  the 
American  Association  or  Museums,  and  made  two  inspection  trips 
to  the  parks  during  the  season.  On  his  first  trip  he  covered  a  num- 
ber of  the  southern  and  western  national  parks  and  monuments,  and 
on  a  later  trip  visited  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  National  Parks. 

In  my  1924  annual  report  to  you  I  also  mentioned  the  donation 
of  funcfs  by  Mrs.  Stella  Leviston  of  California  for  use  in  construc- 
ing  one  wing  of  the  much-needed  museum  at  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park.  This  wing  was  completed  last  spring,  and  with  funds  donated 
by  another  friend  of  the  park  several  museum  cases  were  purchas^ 
The  superintendent  reports  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in 
mending  and  restoring  broken  pottery  to  as  nearly  as  possible  its 
original  condition  for  exhibition  in  the  museum. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  service  to  establish  elaborate  museums 
in  any  of  the  national  parks,  or  to  have  them  considered  "show'' 
places.  Rather,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  places  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  visitors  in  the  things  of  the  great  outdoors  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  exhibits  telling  in  a  clear,  consecutive  way,  the  story 
of  the  park  from  its  geological  beginning  through  all  branches  of 
history  up  to  and  including  the  coming  oi  man  and  his  works.  AH 
unnecessary  or  extraneous  material  is  to  be  excluded.  I  believe  that 
in  this  way  the  greatest  amoimt  of  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the 
park  museums  by  the  greatest  number  of  people.  The  national 
parks  themselves  are  the  real  museums  of  nature,  and  the  park 
museum  in  each  will  simplv  serve  as  an  index  to  the  wonders  that 
may  be  studied  and  enjoyed,  on  the  ground  by  the  observant  student 
of  nature. 

The  collection  of  materials  that  can  be  presented  in  a  simple, 
systematic  way  in  order  to  tell  the  true  story  of  the  parks  has  bsen 
steadily  going  forward,  even  in  the  parks  where  no  museum  build- 
ing exists.  Ci  Sequoia  National  Park  the  museum  collections  are 
housed  in  tents,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  exhibits  grow  in  number, 
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and  much  interest  is  shown  by  park  visitors  in  assisting  in  gathering 
the  material  which  later  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  a  real  museum 
exhibit.  Public  interest  in  this  movement  has  been  so  great  that 
many  contributions,  either  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  specimens 
or  of  interesting  objects  having  museum  value,  have  been  donated, 
and  assurances  have  been  given  that  when  adequate  fire-proof 
museum  buildings  have  been  provided  in  certain  of  the  parks,  val- 
uable private  coUections  will  be  either  donated  or  lent  for  exhibition 
therein. 

LIBB ABIES  ESTABLISHED  IN  PAEK  MUSEUMS 

Books  relating  to  the  history,  geology,  and  other  scientific  features 
of  the  region  in  which  a  particular  park  is  located  are  being  col- 
lected as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  park  libraries  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  museums.  I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
activities  of  Mrs.  Nusbaum,  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  for  her  indefatigable  efforts  along  this  line. 
Through  her  personal  efforts  practically  every  museum  in  the  coun- 
try is  cooperating  with  the  park  and  sending  for  use  in  the  park 
museum  copies  of  all  publications  asked  for,  m  most  cases  witnout 
any  expense  to  the  service. 

BBANOH  MUSEUMS 

In  connection  with  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  central  mu- 
seums in  the  major  parks,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  oranch  museums  at  points  where  some  special 
features  of  natural  history  can  best  be  demonstrated.  Already  the 
Sierra  Club  has  made  possible  the  establishment  of  one  such  branch, 
through  the  donation  for  one  year  of  the  Parsons  Memorial  Lodge 
at  Tuolunme  Meadows  in  Yosemite  National  Park,  to  be  used  as  a 
branch  of  the  main  museum  in  the  valley.  In  addition  to  donat- 
ing the  building  to  the  park  for  this  purpose,  the  Sierra  Club  has 
also  appropriated  $150  to  be  used  in  deiraying  the  salary  of  a  nature 
guide  to  be  stationed  at  this  point.  In  order  that  the  guide  may 
be  retained  for  full  two  months,  the  Yosemite  Natural  History  Asso- 
ciation has  also  donated  $90,  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of  salary 
for  the  two  months'  period.  Another  branch  museum  established  in 
the  park  system  is  m  Yellowstone  National  Park,  near  the  large 
buffalo  ranch.  Here  the  headquarters  of  "  Buffalo  Jones,"  a  famous 
hunter  in  the  days  when  the  buffalo  ranged  the  plains  in  seemingly 
endless  nmnbers,  were  repaired  and  one  room  set  aside  as  a  museum 
branch,  and  photographs  and  specimens  relating  to  the  life  of  "  Buf- 
falo Jones  "  and  to  the  early  history  of  the  buffalo  were  placed  on 
exhibition. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

The  visual  educational  work  of  the  National  Park  Service  apart 
from  that  provided  through  the  museum  and  nature  guide  service  in 
the  parks,  has  been  carried  on  mainly  through  the  assistance  of 

Erivate  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  promoting  a 
nowledge  of  the  national  parks.  During  the  past  year  a  numoer 
of  lecturers  gave  talks  on  park  subjects  illustrated  by  motion  pictures 
and  lantern  slides,  and  in  several  cases  the  service  was  instrumental 
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in  arranging  for  park  lectures  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Interior 
Department  Building  for  the  public  generally. 

The  service  urgently  needs  an  appropriation  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  motion-picture  films 
for  distribution.  All  material  of  this  kind  that  we  now  have  has 
been  donated  through  the  generosity  of  commercial  photographers, 
railroads,  and  other  park  friends,  and  the  supply  is  woefully  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Formerly  a  distribution 
service  of  motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides  was  maintained,  tat 
the  demand  was  so  great  that  without  funds  for  replenishing  and 
maintaining  it  the  material  deteriorated  and  the  general  distribution 
service  had  to  be  discontinued.  At  present  there  are  comparatirelj 
few  slides  and  reels  that  can  be  lent  for  public  use. 

The  visual  education  movement  is  steadily  growing  throughout 
the  museums  of  the  country  and  in  this  new  method  or  teaching  the 
national  parks  are  strongly  featured.  In  the  visual  education  depart- 
ment of  one  scientific  society  and  museum  in  a  city  of  545,000  inhabit- 
ants over  1,000,000  slides  were  loaned  in  a  period  of  three  years,  as 
well  as  simple  and  effective  projecting  lanterns.  In  calling  aitenti<m 
to  these  slides,  the  museum  stresses  the  wonders  of  the  national 
parks  and  invites  people  to  "  visit  our  great  parks  at  home  on  winter 
evenings." 

In  another  museum  in  a  town  of  492,000  inhabitants  geological 
groups  showing  important  features  of  the  national  parte  and  monu- 
ments are  being  prepared  and  exhibited  and  motion  pictures  used  in 
connection  witTi  lectures,  special  exhibits,  and  school  work.  In  its 
educational  work  this  museum  reached  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
people  in  1924. 

In  this  way  knowledge  of  the  national  parks  is  spread  through  the 
country  to  an  amazing  degree.  The  National  Park  Service,  however, 
should  have  sufficient  funds  to  do  its  share  in  making  the  parks 
known  to  the  public  generally  through  visual  education  metoods. 
This  was  strongly  stressed  in  a  letter  received  by  the  service  from 
the  university^  extension  division  of  a  Western  State  university.  The 
extension  division,  which  requested  the  loan  of  national-park  film 
for  distribution  in  its  work,  already  had  16  scenic  films  listed.  Of 
these,  five  covered  Canadian  scenery  and  Canadian  national  parks, 
and  three  others  were  foreign.  Not  one  film  of  a  national  parK  was 
contained  in  the  list,  although  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  national 
parks  lay  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  In  spite  of  this  it  was 
impracticable  for  the  service  to  lend  the  university  a  national-park 
film. 

PARK  LITERATURE 

During  the  year  the  following  editions  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  printed:  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  30,000;  Glacier  Na-  ; 
tional  Park,  30,000;  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  35,000;   Hot  \ 
Springs  National  Park,  15,000;  L4afayette  National  Park,  10,000;  ■ 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  10,000 ;  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
20,000;  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  25,000;  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional  Park,  30,000;  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National   Parks, 
35,000;  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  15,000;  Yellowstone  National  ! 
Park,  50,000;  Yosemite  National  Park,  50,000;  and  Zion  National 
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Park,  10,000.  In  addition  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co. 
donated  $989  for  20,000  additional  copies  of  the  Yellowstone  rules 
and  regulations;  the  Medford  (Oreg.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
donated  $146.41  for  5,000  additional  copies  of  the  Crater  Lake  rules 
and  regulations;  Mr.  Greorge  D.  Pratt  of  New  York  City  donated 
$250  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  a  rules  and  regulations  pamphlet  on 
the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument;  and  the  Hawaii  Tourist 
Bureau  reprinted  and  issued  about  100,000  copies  of  the  Hawaii  rules 
and  regulations.  A  supply  of  these  were  sent  direct  to  the  service 
in  Wadiington,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  in  Hawaii,  both 
through  the  park  office  and  through  tourist  agencies. 

An  edition  of  55,202  copies  of  the  Manual  for  Railroad  Visitors, 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  was  printed.  Motorists  Guides  for 
Bocky  Mountain,  Glacier,  Mount  Bainier,  Crater  Lake,  and  Sequoia 
and  General  Grant  National  Parks  were  also  issued,  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  respective  parks.  Editions  of  the  Motorists  Guides  for 
Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  printed  late  in  the  1924  season  were  issued 
during  the  1925  season. 

A  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Glimpses  of  Our  Na- 
iional  Parks  "  was  issued,  50,000  copies  being  printed.  Manuscript 
for  another  publication,  ^^  Glimpses  of  Our  National  Monuments," 
was  also  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  printer  before  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  but  the  pamphlet  was  not  issued  in  time  to  be  used 
during  the  summer  travel  season.  These  two  publications  fill  a  long- 
felt  want.  An  edition  of  1,800  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  1924  was  also  printed  and 
disk'ibuted. 

SALB  OP  PAY  PUBUCATIONS  CONTINUBS  HEAVY 

The  policy  of  placing  on  sale  in  the  national  parks  supplies  of 
special  pamphlets  sold  through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  was  continued  and  the  park  superintenaents  report  in- 
creased saleaof  these  pamphlets.  Receipts  from  all  sales  are  turned 
over  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Supplies  of  topographic 
maps  prepared  and  sold  by  the  Geological  Survey  were  also  shipped 
to  the  parks  and  remittances  for  all  sales  of  these  maps  were  made 
direct  to  the  Geological  Survey  by  the  park  superintendents. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REVENUES 

The  regular  appropriations  for  the  National  Park  Service  for  the 
fiacal  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  totaled  $1,877,835.  In  addition,  the 
deficiency  act  of  December  5,  1924,  which  failed  of  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  session  in  June  of  that  year,  carried  appropria- 
tions of  $1,044,871.  Of  these  funds  a  total  of  $42,171  was  for  re- 
Eiring  damage  to  roads  in  Kocky  Mountain,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Mount 
tinier  National  Parks  occasioned  by  storms  that  occurred  in  July, 
1923.  After  the  failure  of  the  deficiency  bill  in  June  authority  was 
granted  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  to  roads  in  Rocky  Mountain  and  Mount  Rainier 
Parks,  using  1925  appropriations,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
!  Innds  in  the  pending  deficiency  bill  would  be  available  for  1925  to 
Teplace  the  regular  appropriations  used  in  this  repair  work.  Au- 
flwrity  to  so  use  these  funds  was  granted  by  Congress  in  the  de- 
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ficiency  act  of  March  4,  1925.  Damage  to  the  roads  in  Mesa  Verde 
Park  was  repaired  through  transfer  of  funds  from  other  parks 
under  the  10  per  cent  clause,  so  that  the  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$3,000  was  not  needed. 

The  act  of  December  6,  1924,  making  additional  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1925  to  enable  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments and  independent  establishments  to  adjust  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  civilian  employees  in  certain  of  the  field  services,  ap- 
propriated $102,122  for  the  National  Park  Service,  making  the  total 
net  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1925  for  the  National  Park 
Service  $3,021,828. 

By  application  of  the  strictest  economy  in  carrying  out  the  op- 
erating program  in  the  national  parks  for  1926,  a  saving  of- $101,- 
177.73  was  made  in  the  appropriations,  which  entitles  the  National 
Park  Service  to  membership  in  the  "  Two  Per  Cent  Club  "  organized 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  the  eighth  regular 
meeting  of  the  business  organization  of  the  Government,  January 
26,  1925. 

The  total  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  amount  to 
$3,243,409.  This  includes  a  general  item  of  $25,000  appropriated 
by  the  deficiency  act  of  January  20,  1925,  for  the  investigation,  con- 
trol, and  prevention  of  insect  infestation  in  the  forests  of  naticHud 
parks.  Previously  funds  for  these  purposes  were  granted  individual 
parks,  but  when  new  or  severe  epidemics  occurrra  requiring  em^- 
gency  control  measures,  general  funds  were  not  available.  There- 
fore, individual  items  lor  the  various  parks  were  eliminated  from 
the  estimates  for  the  regular  1925  appropriations,  and  a  lump-sum 
appropriation  requested.  This  item  was  not  allowed  in  the  r^nlar 
appropriation  act,  but  later,  on  showing,  it  was  granted  in  the  de- 
ficiency act  above  mentioned. 

An  item  for  emergency  reconstruction  and  for  fighting  forest  fires 
in  national  parks  was  continued  by  Congress  in  1925  and  again  this 
year  with  authority  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $40,000  annually  for 
these  purposes.  This  provision  is  a  needed  form  of  insurance  pro- 
tecting the  regular  park  appropriations  against  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies. Its  benefit  is  conclusively  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  during  1925  to  expend  $16,818.17  to  repair  dami^  caused 
by  floods  and  storms  and  $20,000  to  fight  forest  fires.  The  most 
serious  fires  in  1925,  which  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year  for  forest 
fires  throughout  the  West,  occurred  in  Glacier,  Yellowstone,  and 
Yosemite  Isational  Parks. 

Revenues  derived  from  the  operation  of  national  parks  during  tie 
fiscal  year  1925  amounted  to  $670,920.98.  Practically  two-thirds 
of  the  total  revenues,  or  $424,035.93,  were  derived  from  automobile 
and  motor  cycle  license  fees.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  travel 
to  the  national  parks  came  in  private  automobiles,  so  that  the  amount 
derived  from  automobile  license  fees  in  comparison  with  the  total 
revenue  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  automobile  travel  and  total  park 
travel.  In  return  for  the  fee,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  park 
roads,  the  motorists  receive,  without  further  charge,  use  of  camp 
sites  in  the  public  camp  grounds  in  which  sanitary  facilities  have 
been  developed  at  large  Federal  expense,  and  where  pure  water  and 
wood  for  camp  fires  are  made  available.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates the  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  and  revenues,  and  the 
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increase  in  annual  appropriations  granted  by  Congress  since  the 
cieation  of  the  National  Park  Service. 


Year 

Visitors, 

parks,  and 

mona- 

ments 

Auto- 
mobUes 

ReTennes » 

priatioDS 

1917 

488,268 
461,661 
811,516 
1,056,466 
1,171,797 
1,216,490 
1,403,712 
1,670,906 

64,692 
63,966 
97,721 
128,074 
175,826 
197,105 
271,482 
316,916 

$180,6S2L30 
217,330.56 
196,678.08 
316,877.96 
306,928.27 
482,964.89 
613,706.36 
663,886.82 
67^920.96 

t637,3OaL07 

1918- 

630,680.00 

1919 

963,105.00 
907, 07a  76 

mo    .   .. 

Id 

1,068,960.16 

1922           

1,488, 22a  00 

1928 

1,446^  62a  00 

19M 

1,829, 73a  00 

tm                   . 

3;02i;83adO 

1S86            

3,243,40a00 

1  After  July  1, 1018,  all  revemus  except  those  of  Hot  Springs  were  covered  in'to  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treesary.  Before  that  time  they  were  available  for  park  development.  After  July  1, 1922,  revenues 
torn  Hot  Sprinss  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  are  no  longer  available  for  development  of  the  park. 

ROAD-BUDQET  PLANS 

One  million  dollar^,  the  first  installment  of  road-budget  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  bv  the  act  of  April  9, 1924,  approving 
a  three-year  road  program  in  the  national  parks,  was  appropriated 
by  the  deficiency  act  of  December  5.  These  funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  until  July  1, 1925.  This  gave  the  service  only  a 
little  over  six  months  to  get  work  started  and  under  contract,  mth 
the  need  of  suddenly  expanding  the  civil  engineering  forces,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  difficulty  would  be  experienced,  as  competent 
road  engineers  with  civil-service  status  were  not  easy  to  secure.  It 
developed  that  there  was  keen  competition  for  the  services  of  experi- 
enced engineers  between  the  highway  departments  in  the  various 
States,  where  engineers  command  larger  salaries  than  those  estab- 
lished by  Federal  classification  for  engineering  positions.  However, 
through  cooperative  plans  that  were  effected  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Boads  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  bureau,  through  its 
pennanent,  trained  engineering  staff,  has  enabled  the  service  to  push 
its  road  program  forward  on  a  sound  basis.  On  the  advice  of  that 
bureau,  some  of  the  tentative  plans  drawn  up  for  national-park 
roads  were  discarded,  having  been  found  below  the  standaras  of 
gradient  and  width  of  roads  being  constructed  by  the  States  and 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

With  the  approval  of  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
radi(^  changes  were  made  in  the  original  park-road  plans  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  highest  standards  to  which  experience  has  shown 
permanent  automobile  roads  should  be  constructed.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  construction  of  roads  in  national  parks  on  low 
standards,  when  the  park  roads  would  have  to  bear  the  concentrated 
traffic  of  the  approach  roads,  would  be  a  waste  of  public  funds. 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1925, 
carried  an  additional  $1,500,000  for  road  construction,  with  author- 
ity for  you  to  incur  obligations  and  enter  into  contracts  for  addi- 
tional* road  work  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding  $1,000,000.  The  new 
road  funds  also  became  immediately  available,  and  added  impetus 
was  given  the  park  road  program.    The  authority  to  obligate  has 
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been  utilized,  contracts  having  been  entered  into  up  to  the  pressoit 
writing  covering  additional  work  to  be  done  to  the  extent  of  $981,000, 
to  be  paid  for  from  future  appropriations.  This  provision. has  been 
exceeding  beneficial,  in  that  it  has  been  possible  to  let  larger  con- 
tracts, with  consequent  saving  to  the  Government  in  units  costs.  To 
a  great  extent  park  road  work  has  been  contracted  for,  it  having 
been  found  advisable  to  construct  only  a  few  projects  directly  bv 
force  account.  Our  park  engineers  handling  this  portion  of  the  work 
will  enable  the  service  to  check  closely  fair  contract  prices. 

With  the  change  to  higher  road  standards  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  complete  the  program  of  work  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  in  nearings  that  were  held  bv  that  committee  in  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress,  first  session,  on  the  bill  authorizing  the 
three-year  road  program.  The  tentative  allocation  of  road  funds 
to  national  parks  will,  however,  be  closely  maintained.  Fiuther 
congressional  authority  must  be  obtained  in  order  that  future  appro- 
priations may  be  autnorized  to  complete  adequate  road  systems  in 
each  of  the  national  parks.  With  toe  continued  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  park  road  program  is  assured  of  going 
forward  on  a  high  plane,  with  roads  built  for  permanency  at  the 
lowest  possible  costs. 

ATTENTION  OIVEN  TO  PRESERVATION  OF  SCENERY 

The  landscape  division  of  the  park  has  been  confronted  with 

Sreatly  increased  problems  during  the  past  year  due  to  the  road 
evelopment  program  under  way  in  many  oi  the  parks.  To  this 
division  has  lallen  the  task  of  properly  fitting  these  road  develop- 
ments into  the  landscape  with  the  least  marring  of  the  native  beauty. 
This  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Koads  and  with  our  own  park  engineers  and  the  results  already  ob- 
tained attest  to  the  careful  thought  which  has  been  given  to  the  work. 

Along  with  the  harmonizing  of  roads  and  bridges  with  their 
surroundings  has  come  the  work  of  locating  and  designing  Goy- 
ernment  structures  which  have  been  required  to  serve  the  piJblic 

The  report  of  Landscape  Engineer  Daniel  E.  Hull  foimd  in  Ap- 
pendix C  bears  on  various  needs  of  the  future  which  should  be  borne 
m  mind,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  the  need  of  higher 
standards  in  building  construction.  The  present  limit  of  $1^00  es- 
tablished by  Congress  as  the  maximum  wnich  can  be  spent  on  any 
Government-owned  structure  in  the  parks  without  special  legL^a- 
tion  should  be  changed  to  twice  that  amount,  or  better  still,  waived 
entirely,  on  the  assumption  that  those  administering  the  parks  will 
understand  the  individual  needs  and  plan  toward  that  end. 

Another  point  stressed  in  Mr.  Hull's  report  is  the  need  for  de- 
tailed surveys  of  occupied  areas  in  the  parts.  These  are  necessary 
before  we  can  plan  adequately  for  industrial  areas,  housing  groups, 
and  the  various  functions  which  must  be  accommodated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  parks'  administration. 

GENEROSITY  OF  PARK  FRIENDS 

At  the  close  of  another  year  I  have  to  report  many  donations  of 
money  and  objects  of  interest  to  the  National  Park  Service  by  gen- 
erous friends. 
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Superintendent  Dorr  conveyed  to  the  United  States  Government, 
for  incorporation  in  Lafayette  National  Park,  4.29  acres  of  land 
giving  access  from  the  public  highway  to  the  Champlain  Mountain 
section.  Part  of  this  land  was  donated  direct  to  the  Government, 
and  part  of  it  through  the  Wild  Gardens  of  Acadia.  Another  tract 
of  nearly  17  acres  will  be  donated  to  the  Government  by  Mr.  Dorr 
as  soon  as  certain  complications  in  connection  with  the  deed  can  be 
straightened  out. 

Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  loan  bv  the  Sierra  Club 
of  California  of  the  Parsons  Memorial  Lodge  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  to  be  used  as  a  branch  museum  during  the  season.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  the  Sierra  Club  also  donated  $160,  and  the  Yosemite 
Natural  History  Association  $90  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  nature  guide 
to  be  stationed  at  this  branch  museum  for  two  months  during  the 
period  of  heaviest  travel. 

An  eastern  visitor  who  became  much  interested  in  the  new  Mesa 
Verde  Museum  donated  $1,500  for  the  purchase  of  museum  cases, 
and  funds  were  also  furnished  from  private  sources  for  museum 
equipment  in  the  Yosemite. 

Another  donation  of  funds  to  Mesa  Verde  Park  made  j)Ossible  the 
carrying  on  of  some  important  archeological  work.  Still  another 
gift  to  that  park  consisted  of  10  original  water  color  paintings 
executed  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  which  are  valued 
at  above  $600. 

Mrs.  Stella  Leviston,  who  made  possible  the  first  wing  of  the  Mesa 
Verde  Museum,  during  the  past  year  gave  $200  toward  the  Giant 
Forest  Museum  fund  in  Sequoia  National  Park. 

An  interested  park  visitor  donated  $10,500  during  the  year  to  be 
expended  in  cleaning  up  the  dead  and  down  timber  and  stumps 
along  the  roadsides  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

T&  donation  of  a  right  of  way  through  his  power  plant  property 
by  F.  O.  Stanley  of  Estes  Park  made  possible  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  road  leading  to  one  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park's 
public  camp  grounds. . 

Gifts  of  pottery  and  other  artifacts  were  made  to  the  Casa  Grande 
Monument. 

The  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau  again  provided  for  the  issuing  of 
Hawaii  rules  and  regulations  pamphlets  for  distribution  to  the  trav- 
ding  public,  about  100,000  copies  of  this  being  printed. 

The  Yellowstone.Park  Transportation  Co.  made  $989  available  to 
cover  the  cost  of  printing  20,000  Yellowstone  rules  and  regulations 
pamphlets. 

The  Medford  Chamber  of  Conunerce  donated  $146.41  to  cover  the 
cost  of  5,000  copies  of  the  Crater  Lake  rules  and  regulations  pam- 
phlets for  general  distribution. 

Mr.  George  D.  Pratt  of  New  York,  after  a  visit  to  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument,  became  so  interested  in  the  area  that  he 
donated  $250  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  10,000  copies  of  a  rules 
and  regulations  pamphlet  for  the  monument. 

Donations  of  books  from  practically  every  museum  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  from  other  sources,  were  made  to  the  Mesa  Verde  Museum, 
and  many  valuable  books  were  also  given  the  Yosemite  Museum, 
together  with  a  valuable  collection  of  Sierra  Indian  baskets. 
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It  is  impracticable  to  list  in  detail,  because  of  lack  of  space,  each 
gift  received  in  the  various  parks.  All  of  them,  however,  and  the 
generous  spirit  that  prompted  them,  are  highly  appreciated,  and  the 
fullest  possible  use  will  be  made  of  them. 

DEFINITE   ORGANIZATION   OF   NATIONAL   CONFERENCE   ON  STATE 

PARKS 

The  past  year  saw  the  efforts  of  the  many  State  park  enthusiasts 
rewarded  when  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  was  put  on 
a  definite  business  basis.  Through  the  interest  of  the  President's 
Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation  funds  were  obtained  for  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  conference,  as  one  of  the  five  organi- 
zations forming  the  Federated  Societies  on  Planning  and  Parks. 
None  of  the  component  units  of  the  federated  societies  has  lost  its 
name,  identity,  organization,  or  personnel,  but  all  of  them  cooperate 
to  give  the  most  effective  service  to  communities  and  individuals 
interested  in  their  allied  activities. 

Great  credit  is  due  those  who  devoted  so  much  of  their  personal 
energy,  time,  and  funds  in  furthering  the  State  park  work  from  the 
time  the  first  national  conference  was  held  in  Des  Moines  in  1921, 
until  last  March,  when  the  financial  organization  was  accomplished. 
Rapid  forward  strides  have  been  made  in  expanding  and  unifying 
the  park  systems  in  the  various  States  in  the  past  five  years,  ana 
much  greater  results  are  anticipated  from  now  on. 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  CONFBRBNCE  ON  STATB  PARKS 

The  Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  State  Parks  was  held  at  Skyland, 
Va.,  in  the  heart  of  the  proposed  Shenandoah  National  Park,  May 
25  to  28.  This  was  the  most  successful  conference  yet  held,  delegates 
being  present  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  At  the  time  the  first 
conference  was  held  there  was  very  little  general  interest  in  State 
parks,  but  with  each  succeeding  conference  interest  has  spread  until 
now  the  State  park  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  popular  conservation 
movements  of  the  day.  Michigan  alone  has  53  State  parte  within 
her  boundaries,  Texas  has  52,  and  other  States  are  not  far  behind. 
At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  so  very  long  before  the  slogan  of  the 
conference,  "A  State  park  every  hundred  miles,"  becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

DUTIES  IMPOSED  BY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARK 
COMMISSION  AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  OROANIZATIONS 

My  duties  as  a  member  of  the  National  Capital  Park  Commission, 
created  last  year  by  act  of  Congress  and  mentioned  in  the  1924 
report,  involved  attendance  at  numerous  meetings  and  personal 
inspection  of  various  areas  suggested  as  additions  to  the  District 
park  system,  and  took  up  quite  a  large  amount  of  time.  In  my 
absence  Assistant  Director  Cammerer  followed  up  this  work,  and  in 
addition  he  is  a  member  of  the  advisorv  committee  to  the  conmiission. 

Participation  in  the  National  Conrerence  on  Outdoor  Kecreation 
required  considerable  time  of  the  director  and  assistant  director, 
the  latter  being  chairman  of  the  public  lands  administration  com- 
mittee of  the  President's  committee. 
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THE  YEAR  IN  THE  PARKS 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
national  parks  and  national  monuments  during  the  past  year.  This 
summary  is  purposely  made  brief,  as  the  annual  reports  of  the 
various  superintendents  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  C. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO. 

Yellowstone  Park  was  opened  formally  on  June  18,  1925,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  the  western  entrance,  the  park  terminus 
01  the  Union  Pacific  Hailroad.  Four  governors  participated  in 
these  ceremonies.  These  were  Gov.  Nellie  T.  Ross,  of  Wyoming, 
Gov.  J.  E.  Erickson,  of  Montana,  Gov.  C.  C.  Moore,  of  Idaho,  and 
Gov.  George  H.  Dem,  of  Utah.  Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians, 
rangers,  pack  outfits,  stase  coaches,  and  busses  all  contributed  color, 
romance,  and  historic  ba^ground  to  the  occasion. 

The  1925  season  was  thus  opened  after  a  very  unususd  winter  and 
spring.  A  stormy  autumn  was  followed  by  an  almost  unprecedented 
cold  wave  in  December.  Then  came  a  long  period  of  mild  weather 
with  heavy  snows  in  some  sections  and  liglit  snowfall  in  others. 
The  spring  was  rainy,  and  the  weather  sumcientlv  cold  to  retard 
snow  melting  which  made  the  opening  of  the  hign  passes  difficult 
and  expensive.  The  summer  was  unusually  rainy,  but  in  middle 
July  there  was  a  period  of  intense  heat  with  lack  of  moisture. 

Fortunately,  the  winter  weather  was  not  particularly  hard  on  the 
wild  life  of  the  park,  and  losses  through  starvation,  which  were 
few,  were  confined  to  the  elk.  Antelope  flourished  and  they  now 
number  well  over  400,  not  counting  the  increase  of  the  current  year. 
Deer,  moose,  bighorn  sheep,  and  buffalo  increased  normally.  I3oth 
grizzly  and  black  bears  appeared  to  be  more  numerous  than  last 
j^ear.  One  evening  near  the  Canyon  Hotel,  27  grizzlies  were  in 
sight  at  one  time.  The  Yellowstone  bears  are  apparently  as  interest- 
ing to  the  park  visitor  as  the  geysers  and  other  phenomena  of  this 
great  natural  museum. 

THE  BUPPALO  JONBS  MUSEUM  AND  ZOO 

An  interesting  development  of  the  year  in  the  Yellowstone,  was 
the  establishment  of  the  little  museum,  relating  primarily  to  buffalo, 
in  the  old  log  cabin  built  by  the  famous  "  Buffalo  Jones  ^  over  20 
Years  ago,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  newly  acquired  band  of 
bison,  which  is  now  the  magnificent  Lamar  Valley  herd  of  almost 
800  animals.  In  this  little  museum  there  has  been  assembled  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  pictures  of  buffalo  herds,  hide  and 
meat  hunting  expeditions,  buffalo  hunters,  bison  heads,  hides  and 
horns,  and  much  other  material  reminiscent  of  early  days  in  the 
West. 

Back  of  the  old  Buffalo  Jones  cabin  a  zoo  has  been  built,  and  it 
now  houses  four  very  tame  bears,  a  badger,  several  coyotes,  a  pet 
buffalo  calf,  and  a  number  of  different  species  of  birds.  During 
the  summer,  12  fine  buffalo  from  the  Lamar  Valley  herd  were  kept 
there  on  esdiibition.  This  museum  and  zoo  were  visited  by  over 
50,000  people  during  the  sunmier. 
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BUFFALO  PLAINS  WBBK 

A  colorful  pageant  took  place  near  the  buffalo  ranch  in  the  Lamar 
River  Valley  from  August  30  to  September  6,  when  a  western  fron- 
tier round-up  celebration  was  staged  every  day.  The  tame  buffalo 
herd  of  over  700  animals,  a  score  or  more  of  Crow  Indians  from  the 
near-by  reservation  dressed  in  the  regalia  and  war  paints  of  other 
days,  and  a  few  real  western  cowboys  made  ihe  round-up  a  thrilling 
representation  of  the  old  days  of  the  West.  Visitors  to  the  ranch 
during  ^^  buffalo  plains  week,''  as  it  was  called,  were  takesk  from 
the  ranch  headquarters  to  the  site  of  the  roimd-up  in  the  sta^ 
coaches  of  former  days,  drawn  by  four  and  six  horses.  The  Indian 
camps  were  of  great  interest  to  visitors.  Typical  camps  with  tlieir 
tepees,  open  fires,  travois,  and  handiwork  or  the  tribe,  and  peopled 
with  braves,  squaws,  and  papooses,  were  a  vivid  reminder  of  the 
fact  that  not  so  many  years  ago  the  ancestors  of  these  very  Tndinns 
roamed  and  hunted  over  the  lands  in  this  vicinity. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND  MUSEUM  ACTIVITY 

The  main  museum  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  headquarters  wss 
expanded  considerably  during  the  year,  especially  after  its  admin- 
istration was  reor^nized  by  the  superintendent  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Haynes  was  made  its  acting  director.  ^Mr.  Haynes,  who  ht^  been 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  each  year  since  early  childhood,  and 
who  has  been  active  in  exploring  every  comer  of  the  park,  is  serving 
without  pay  and  devoting  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  me  museum.  I  feel  that  we  are  unusually 
fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Haynes'  public-spirited  services,  and  he 
is  worthy  of  highest  commendation  for  his  unselfish  work. 

During  the  summer.  Chief  Park  Naturalist  Ansel  F.  Hall  made 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  educational  activities  and  requirements 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  Dr.  Frank 
K.  Oastler,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  giving  freely  of  his  time 
in  getting  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  educational  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  the  national  parks  and  national  monu- 
ments. In  early  September  Dr.  Herman  C.  Bumpus,  the  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  conmiittee  on  museums  in  national 

Sarks  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  visited  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Haynes  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  park  museum  and  the  other  requirements 
of  the  park  along  the  lines  of  educational  equipment  and  oth«r  facili- 
ties, together  with  buildings,  for  carrying  on  natural  history  study 
and  information  service  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  and  attract 
park  visitors  to  this  work  and  thus  enhance  the  pleasure  and  b^ae&t 
of  their  park  tour. 

From  every  standpoint,  therefore,  the  educational  work  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  has  been  rapidly  advanced  and  the  prospects  for  a  com- 
prehensive museum  development  seem  particularly  favorable,  which 
is  in  line  with  the  hope  I  expressed  at  this  point  in  my  report  of 
last  year. 

IDBAL  MEDICAL  SBRVICB 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  last  year  that  I  outlined  the 
establishment  of  hospital  service  in  Yellowstone  Park  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Windsor.     This  year  the  service 
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was  extended  to  include  all  of  the  dispensaries  throughout  the  park, 
the  nurses  at  all  hotels  and  camps  being  directly  responsible  to  the 
surgeon.  Also,  the  regular  park  physician  was  secured  through 
Doctor  Windsor  and  assisted  him  during  the  tourist  season.  I  doubt 
if  any  more  efficient  medical  service  could  possibly  be  established 
in  a  national  park  than  this  comprehensive  and  closely  knit  service 
of  the  Yellowstone.  Doctor  Windsor's  great  public  spirit  and  deep 
interest  in  the  park  are  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  this 
medical  service  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  find  it  possible  to 
continue  to  have  supervision  of  tne  health  of  this  great  park  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  he  has  developed 
a  plan  for  winter  medical  service  that  is  a  great  improvement  over 
anything  heretofore  attempted.  This  will  insure  the  happiness  and 
contentment  of  the  park  organization  which  for  many  months  is 
very  much  isolated  from  the  outside  world. 

SANITATION  AND  PUBUC  CAMP  QROUNDS 

Working  in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  program  adopted 
several  years  a^o  camp  ground  improvement  was  continued  this 
^ear  on  a  consiaerable  scaler  The  Fishing  Bridge  grounds,  partly 
improved  last  year,  were  further  extended  before  the  opening  of  the 
1925  season  and  were  placed  in  extremely  attractive  condition.  A 
new  automobile  camp  ground  was  laid  out  at  the  West  Thumb,  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Duck  Lake  and  equipped  with  a  comprehen* 
sive  sewer  system  and  comfort  stations,  tables,  water  lines,  and  roads. 
The  comfort  stations  will  be  available  both  for  campers  and  visitors 
using'  the  transportation  line. 

Further  improvements  were  also  made  in  the  Old  Faithful,  Tower 
Falls,  and  in  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  camp  grounds.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  90,000  people  used  the  various  automobile  camp  grounds  of 
the  park. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  extended  its  customary 
cooperation  in  the  supervision  of  the  health  of  the  park,  the  plan- 
ning of  sewers  and  sewage  disposal  plants,  the  extension  of  mosquito 
control  and  the  testing  of  water  and  milk  to  insure  absolute  purity 
of  these  commodities.  Chief  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon,  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  also  cooperated  with  the 
chief  landscape  engineer  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  planning 
and  building  a  spring  effect  using  large  rocks  for  Apollinaris  Spring- 
This  development  is  one  of  th^  most  attractive  pieces  of  landscape 
work  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  sanitation  in  a 
national  park  that  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

QBNBHAL  LANDSCAPE  IMPROVEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  Apollinaris  Spring  considerable 
other  landscape  work  of  importance  was  undertaken  during  the  year 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  A  new  snowshoe  cabin,  which  raav  also  be 
used  as  a  summer  ranger  station,  was  designed  by  the  landscape 
engineer  and  built  by  rangers  at  West  Thumb.  This  pleasing 
structure  brought  fortn  much  favorable  comment  from  visitors  to 
the  park  during  the  summer.  Several  vistas  were  cut  under  the 
supervision  of  the  landscape  engineer  and  he  also  laid  out  the  course 
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of  the  new  telephone  line  that  is  being  constructed  between  Norris 
Junction  and  the  Lake  Hotel,  this  being  a  continuation  of  the  proj- 
ect begun  last  year.  One  must  see  the  roads  of  Yellowstone  witi 
the  unsightly  telephone  lines  removed  to  appreciate  fullv  what  t 
tremendously  fine  piece  of  landscape  work  this  new  telepnone  con- 
struction is.  By  the  end  of  this  year  the  roads  will  be  clear  of  tele- 
phone lines  all  the  way  from  headquarters  to  the  Lake  Hotel  and 
from  Fountain  Banger  Station  to  Old  Faithful  Inn.  The  connect- 
ing link  between  Korris  Junction  and  the  Fountain  Station  will 
be  built  next  year. 

CLBANINO  OP  THB  ROADSIDES 

The  most  important  landscape  work  of  the  park  was  the  cleaning 
up  of  the  roadsides.  This  activity  has  been  authorized  by  an 
eastern  friend  of  the  park  system  who  visited  the  Yellowstone  last 
year,  and  as  a  result  of  his  personal  observations  developed  a 
plan  of  action  that  he  has  authorized  us  to  carry  out  at  his  expense. 
Already?  the  roads  have  been  cleaned  from  headquarters  at  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  to  beyond  the  ApoUinaris  Spring,  and  the  inter- 
ested friend  has  provided  funds  for  continuing  this  work  to  Norris 
Geyser  Basin.  The  need  of  roadside  cleaning  in  Yellowstone  Park 
interested  me  the  first  time  I  visited  this  park,  early  in  the  season  of 
1915.  At  that  time  I  sought  to  have  an  estimate  made  of  the  prob- 
able cost  of  this  work.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  this  was  a  project 
that  would  not  be  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Grovemment  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  ever.  Hence,  after  two  or  three  years  of 
casual  discussion  of  the  need  of  this  work,  I  dropped  it.  It  was  with 
great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  received  word  of  the  interest  of  this 
man,  who  had  so  much  public  spirit  and  keen  appreciation  of  the 
wilderness  charm  of  our  mountain  parks  as  to  come  forward  widi 
the  means  of  doing  this  important  work.  I  inspected  the  work  done 
last  autumn  and  found  the  roadsides  as  cleaned  even  more  inter- 
esting and  attractive  than  I  had  dreamed  the}'  would  be. 

INSBCT  INPBSTATIONS  AND  QENBIUL  PORBST  CONDmONS 

Closely  related  to  our  task  of  preserving  the  landscape  of  the 
park  is  the  necessity  we  have  recently  faced  for  attacking  several 
insect  infestations  in  the  forests.  These  threaten  to  destroy 
several  miles  of  timber  along  the  roadsides  near  the  western  entrance 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Roosevelt.  Under  the  special  appro- 
priation granted  by  Congress  for  the  control  of  insects,  the  lodge- 
pole  pine  forests  along  the  west  approach  road  were  again  sprayed, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  timber  aid  not  suffer  further  injury  this 
year. 

As  to  the  spruce  budworm,  which  is  defoliating  the  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  timber,  in  the  Hellrparing  and  Crescent  Hill  areas,  this 
insect  was.  not  so  active  this  year  and  did  not  quite  reach  the  road. 
Preparations  were  made  for  spraying  the  timber  along  the  road 
had  the  deadly  budworm  advanced  that  far. 

Successful  attacks  have  also  been  made  on  several  infestations  of 
bark  beetles. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  cooperated  closely  in  this  work,  and 
throughout  the  summer  kept  one  of  its  most  skillful  specialists  at 
work  on  the  various  control  problems. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PUBUC  UTILITIES 

Following  out  our  general  program  of  extension  of  facilities,  all 
of  Yellowstone's  public  utilities  expended  large  sums  in  new  build- 
ings, extensions  of  old  structures,  and  in  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  new  equipment. 

The  most  conspicuous  improvement  of  the  year  was  the  erection 
by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.  of  an  enormous  building  in  con- 
nection with  its  canyon  permanent  camp  to  house  a  lobby,  curio 
store,  writing  rooms,  office,  dispensary,  and  other  important  f acili* 
ties.  At  the  present  time  this  company  is  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  two  large  wings  to  its  present  central  building  in  the  Lake 
Permanent  camp,  these  wings  to  include  new  dining  rooms*  amuse- 
ment hall,  and  oaths.  In  all  of  the  camps  more  cabins  and  tents 
were  constructed. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.  continued  the  improvement  of 
its  hotels,  expending  large  sums  in  the  painting  of  the  Canyon  Hotel 
and  the  reconstructing  and  painting  of  the  roof  of  Old  Faithful  Inn. 
Many  interior  improvements  were  made. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.  suffered  a  disastrous 
fire  on  March  30,  1925,  53  busses  and  35  touring  cars  and  trucks 
being  destroyed,  together  with  valuable  machine  shops  and  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  spare  parts  and  other  supplies  and  equipment. 
The  company  promptly  ordered  90  new  busses  and  10  new  trucks, 
which  were  delivered  wfore  June  1.  This  remarkable  performance 
resulted  in  riving  the  transportation  line  more  facilities  for  the 
opening  of  the  season  than  it  would  have  had  had  the  fire  not  oc- 
curred. The  officers  of  the  company  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
courage  and  vigorous  action  in  making  the  great  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  completely  reestablish  the  transportation  facilities  in  time 
for  the  accommodation  of  park  visitors.  The  company  is  continuing 
the  construction  of  its  machine  shops  at  Gardiner  and  these  wiU 
shortly  be  completed.  The  big  storage  garage  built  to  house  its 
busses  has  already  been  completed.  All  ox  the  buildings  are  of  steel 
and  concrete  and  as  near  nreproof  as  it  is  possible  to  make  any 
building. 

There  has  not  been  so  much  expansion  of  store  and  studio  facilities 
as  recorded  last  year  for  Yellowstone  Park,  but  important  expan- 
sions have  been  made  nevertheless.  The  Park  Curio  Store  at  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  capacity  and  a  store 
and  delicatessen  building  was  erected  in  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
automobile  camp  by  George  Whittaker,  one  of  the  park  menmants, 
and  the  owners  of  the  Park  Curio  Shop  acting  jointly.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker also  added  a  large  wing  to  his  Canyon  store  to  house  a  lunch 
counter  and  ddicatessen. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.  improved  their  restaurant  and 
lunch  counter  facilities  in  the  camp  grounds  at  Old  Faithful  and 
Fishing  Bridge  and  established  a  new  lunch  room  in  the  store  at 
the  Canyon. 

C.  A.  Hamilton  also  continued  improvements  of  his  stores,  par- 
ticularly concentrating  on  his  Fishing  Bridge  store,  which  he 
doubled  in  size. 

J.  E.  Haynes,  the  official  photographer,  was  active  in  extending 
his  lines  of  negatives  of  parK  scenes  and  bringing  out  new  subjects 
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in  pictures,  postcards,  and  books.    With  his  especially  equipped  boat 
he  made  several  very  interesting  explorations.  • 

YBLLO'VVSTONB  8BRVBS  WELL 

All  of  the  Government  activities  of  the  Yellowstone  were  carried 
on  efficiently  and  both  tiie  department  and  the  service  received  many 
comments  on  the  hospitable,  courteous,  and  interested  service  af- 
forded visitors.  This  is  particularly  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than  10,000  visitors  over  those 
of  last  year.  We  must  also  consider  the  fact  that  the  season  was 
unusually  stormy,  presenting  difficulties  in  the  way  of  caring  for  tke 
roads  and  public  camp  grounds  that  were  not  easy  to  solve.  In 
general  the  roads  and  trails  were  in  splendid  condition  and  wm 
well  maintained  throughout  the  year.  The  use  of  Ford  trucks  in 
cleaning  camp  grounds  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
clean-up  squad  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  the  park  was  almost 
devoid  of  seasonal  debris  of  any  kind. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CAUP. 

The  serious  drought  conditions  of  1934,  combined  with  the  hoof- 
and-mouth  epidemic  which  became  general  among  the  liFestod 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  California  and  eventually  attacked 
the  deer,  brought  about  a  business  depression  not  only  in  California, 
but  throu^out  the  Pacific  Coast  States  which  was  reflected  in  ma- 
terial falling  off  in  park  travel  during  that  year. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  1925,  however,  brought  a  precipitation 
considerably  in  excess  of  normal,  thereby  ending  the  drought  and 
assuring  a  satisfactory  water  supply  for  1925.  The  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  among  the  domestic  hv^estock  was  also  completely  sup- 
pressed. Natural  conditions  in  the  park  during  the  season  were 
never  better,  travel  to  the  park  exceeded  all  previous  records,  and 
the  ojperators  of  public  utilities  eiqperienced  a  more  pro^erous  sea- 
eon  than  ever  before  in  the  park's  history. 

While  the  hoof -and-mouth  epidemic  among  the  deer  continued  to 
be  extremely  serious  even  after  the  heavy  travel  season  began,  close 
cooperation  between  this  service  and  the  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  the  control  measures,  result^  in  the 
evident  complete  eradication  of  the  disease  by  the  end  of  the  seasoa 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  last  deer  has  been  killed  and  that 
this  scourge,  which  promised  at  one  time  complete  elimination  of 
deer  life  in  the  northern  part  of  the  park,  is  now  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

NBW  ADMINISTRATIVB  CENTBR 

Excellent  progress  was  made  on  the  development  of  the  nev 
administrative  center  during  the  year,  there  having  been  erected  and 
either  occupied  or  made  ready  for  occupation,  a  new  park  adminis- 
tration building,  a  new  post  office,  a  new  museum,  and  three  studios 
erected  by  A.  C.  Pillsbury,  H.  C.  Best,  and  D.  J.  Foley,  under  their 
authorizations  to  conduct  photographic  businesses  in  the  park. 

All  of  these  buildings  are  buut  strictly  in  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  service  and  are  of  a  character  to  fit  in  harmoniously 
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with  the  natural  surroundings.  It  gives  an  air  of  permanency  and 
progress  to  the  administration  of  the  park  in  contrast  to  the  atmos^ 
phere  of  dilapidation  and  ruin  presented  in  the  old  village,  which 
will  gradually  pass  out  of  existence  as  the  new  unit  is  occupied. 

CONMUDATION  OP  PUBLIC  UTLITIBS 

With  your  approval  the  iterations  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
Co.  and  the  Curry  Camping  Co.  were  consolidated  under  one  head. 
Already  this  consolidation  has  brought  about  a  condition  of  har- 
mony that  has  ne^^er  existed  before  in  the  pork  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  it  will  enable  the  financing  from  private  capital  of  the 
development  of  park  accommodations  and  facilities  on  a  scale  that 
could  never  have  been  achieved  under  the  old  regime  of  the  two 
competing  concerns. 

Already  the  erection  of  a  much  needed  fiii-st-class  hotel  in  Yosemite 
Valley  has  been  approved  and  plans  are  bein^  prepared  for  same. 
Coincident  with,  or  immediately  following,  this  construction  will 
be  the  installation  of  suitable  warehousing  and  cold  storage  facilities 
for  handling  food  and  other  supplies,  and  the  erection  of  a  general 
I  store  in  the  new  village,  the  development  of  a  new  and  more  exten- 
I  sive  housekeeping  camp  unit,  the  moHng  of  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory stable  unit  to  a  more  suitable  location,  and  a  fuller  development 
of  the  high  country  operations  in  the  way  of  a  better  organization  of 
the  hikers'  camps  operation. 

ROAD  PROORAM 

Under  the  three-year  road  program  authorised  by  the  act  of  April 
9,  1924,  it  was  proposed  during  that  period  to  spend  $1,500,000  on 
the  Yosemite  road  system.  This  program  contemplated  the  paving 
of  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  El  Portal  Road, 
in  all  approximately  29  miles,  and  merely  the  modification  of  the 
approximatelv  110  miles  of  existing  mountain  roads.  A  contract 
has  .been  let  for  the  paving  work  and  this  part  of  the  program  is 
I  now  in  progress.  The  increased  interest  being  shown  in  the  question 
i  of  road  improvement  in  the  national  parks,  however,  convinced  me 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  merely  to  improve  the  existing 
mountain  roads.  To  meet  modern  travel  conditions  and  the  great 
increase  in  motor  travel  that  is  being  experienced  from  year  to  year, 
only  roads  of  a  high  standard  should  be  built.  I  therefore  ordered 
a  discontinuation  of  reconstruction  work  that  had  been  started  on 
the  Wawona  Boad  and  through  arrangements  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Boads  have  had  surveys  started  on  the  mountain  roads  with 
a  view  to  reconstructing  them  on  a  high  standard  of  grade  and  align- 
ment. It  is  my  intention  that  wherever  money  is  spent  on  the  moun- 
tain roads  it  will  be  expended  only  for  first-class  hi^ways. 

The  State  of  California  is  making  rai>id  progress  on  the  all-year 
Yosemite  highway  which  will  connect  with  the  park-road  system  at 
El  Portal.  Less  than  8  miles  of  road  now  remains  to  be  built  to 
connect  the  two  systems.  It  is  estimated  that  this  road  will  be  com* 
pleted  and  ready  for  travel  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  1926.  This 
will  mean  an  influx  of  travel  into  Yosemite  far  beyond  anything  tli^' 
65283^26 3 
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park  has  heretofore  experienced  and  will  bring  with  it  a  greater  de- 
mand than  ever  for  correspondingly  good  roads,  within  the  pai^ 

CONSPICUOUS  IMPROVEMENTS  OP  THE  YEAR 

During  the  year  the  following  improv^nents  were  completed,  in 
addition  to  progress  made  in  the  administrative  center : 

1.  The  final  extension  of  the  sewer  system  which  has  been  under 
construction  for  the  past  several  years  was  completed.  All  operating 
units  in  Yosemite  Valley  are  now  served  by  a  modem  comprehensive 
sewer  system  by  which  all  sewage  is  treated  through  septic  tanks, 
filtration  beds,  and  chlorination  so  that  all  possibility  of  pollution  of 
the  water  courses  has  been  eliminated. 

2.  With  the  completion  of  a  dam  and  intake  in  lUilouette  Creek, 
Yosemite  Valley  is  now  supplied  with  a  pure-water  supply  for 
domestic  purposes  under  sufficient  head  to  insure  adequate  m-e  pro- 
tection,  which  is  distributed  through  an  extensive  distriDution  system 
to  all  operating  units  in  the  valley,  including  the  public  camp 
grounds. 

3.  A  trail  through  the  Grrand  Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne,  past  the 
Muir  Gorge,  connecting  Pate  Valley  with  the  previously  existinj^ 
trail  to  the  Waterwheel  Falls,  was  completed.  The  finishm^  of  this 
difficult  piece  of  trail  construction  now  allows  through  trail  travel 
from  Tuolumne  Meadows  to  Pate  Valley  and  from  there  to  Yosemite 
Valley  and  to  Benson  Lake  and  the  northern  part  of  the  park,  the 
latter  area  having  heretofore  been  accessible  only  by  long  circuitous 
routes. 

4.  Th0  installation  of  a  modem  common  battery  switchboard  in 
the  new  administration  building  permits  more  efficient  telephone  con- 
nection with  points  outside  of  uie  park,  and  the  building  of  35  miles 
of  additional  telep^hone  lines  to  outpost  stations  within  Sie  park  now 
gives  administrative  headquarters  telephonic  connection  with  the 
principal  outpost  stations  of  the  park,  facilitating  adminstrative 
problems  of  the  park  and  greatly  increasing  fire  control. 

5.  A  three-unit  garbage  incinerator  was  constructed  and  put  b 
operation  during  the  year,  permitting  the  discontinjiation  of  tiie  un- 
satisfactory method  of  open-pit  garbage  burning  which  the  park 
has  been  compelled  to  follow  in  the  past. 

6.  The  erection  of  new  ranger  stations  and  the  installation  of  pub- 
lic comfort  stations  at  Alder  Creek,  El  Capitan,  and  Tuolumne 
Meadows  stations  has  greatly  facilitated  the  checking  of  automobiles 
at  these  stations  and  provided  much  needed  conveniences  to  the 
public. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

The  year  at  Grand  Canyon  was  especially  successful,  in  that  all 
travel  records  for  previous  years  were  broken  and  the  long  deferred 
development  program  begun.  There  was  an  especially  large  in- 
crease in  travel  by  motor.  During  several  months  of  the  year  this 
travel  exceeded  travel  by  rail,  which  has  not  happened  at  any  pre- 
ceding time.  With  the  opening  of  additional  roads  it  is  expected 
that  motorists  will  far  outnumber  rail  visitors.  Autos  were  regis- 
tered every  month  during  the  j'^ear,  and  every  day  after  February 
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22.    The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  canyon  was  134,053,  as  com- 
pared with  108,256  in  1924. 

The  demand  for  camping  sites  was  heavier  than  ever  before.  The 
present  camp  site  was  taxed  to  capacity. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  UNDER  WAY 

A  start  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  general  develoj)ment 
plan  for  Grand  Canyon  village  adopted  last  year.  Construction  is 
now  under  way  on  the  new  power  house  and  railroad  wye.  Work 
on  these  projects  made  it  necessary  to  remove  several  unsightly  resi- 
dences on  the  railroad  right  of  way  and  also  the  residence  of  the 
castodian  of  the  Bright  Angel  Trail  which  is  owned  by  Coconino 
County.  These  residences  were  moved  to  the  new  residence  street 
and  have  been  permanently  located.  The  remaining  residences  will 
be  moved  to  permanent  locations  next  year. 

Work  on  the  new  camp  grounds  is  progressing  satisfactorily  and 
this  site  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  camping 
season.  Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Harvey  Co. 
enough  effluent  for  the  operation  of  flush  toilets  will  be  reclaimed 
from  the  treatment  tank  of  the  sewage-disposal  plant.  A  camp 
lodge  with  baths,  reading  and  rest  rooms,  and  delicatessen  will  also 
be  provided,  and  free  water  and  fuel  will  also  be  furnished. 

Beginning  July  1,  fi*ee  water  was  supplied  to  auto  canipers.  This 
service  is  comparatively  inexpensive.  Previous  to  July  1  water  had 
to  be  purchased  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  at  the  station.  Aside 
from  the  inconvenience,  auto  campers  as  a  rule  do  not  have  sufficient 
containers  to  carry  the  required  amount  of  water  a  considerable 
distance.  Even  when  it  was  explained  that  water  was  hauled  125 
miles  by  the  railroads,  many  campers  protested  against  the  charge. 

The  comprehensive  sewage  disposal  system  authorized  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  will,  when  completed,  solve  the  sanitation  prob- 
lem for  many  years  to  come,  since  it  is  designed  to  handle  eight  times 
the  present  volume.  The  latest  type  of  activated  sludge  tank  will 
be  used.  The  effluent  will  be  chlorinated  and  clarified  and  will  be 
absolutely  inocuous.  The  effluent  will  be  used  for  operating  flush 
toilets  on  new  camp  grounds,  all  public  toilets,  irrigation,  etc.  It 
will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  replace  the  present  antiquated  system 
with  a  modern,  sanitary  layout. 

ROAD  AND  TRAIL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  outstanding  project  was  the  construction  of  the  Yaki  Point 
section  of  the  Eaibab  Trail,  which  was  completed  the  middle  of  June. 
Entirely  new  standards  were  used  in  the  construction  of  this  trails 
and  all  travelers  over  it  have  been  enthusiastic  over  its  safety,  easy 
grades,  and  scenic  location.  That  part  of  the  Kaibab  Trail  in  the 
Granite  Gorge  of  Bright  An^gel  Creek  which  was  reconstructed  is 
hf  the  same  type  of  construction  as  the  Yaki  Point  section.  I  am 
hoping  that  fimds  can  be  made  available  later  on  for  reconstructing 
ill  of  the  Kaibab  Trail,  including  relocating  that  part  of  the  trail 
leading  to  the  North  Kim  in  such  a  manner  that  the  trail  will  be 
Aortened  approximately  6  miles.  A  first-class  trail  across  the  can- 
yon is  as  much  a  part  of  the  development  of  this  park  as  modem 
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highways  to  the  South  and  North  Rim.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  all  expense  tickets  may  be  purchased,  including  rail- 
road transportation  to  the  South  Rim,  mule  transportation  across  the 
Canyon,  automobile  transportation  through  the  Kaibab  Forest  and 
to  Zion  National  Park,  Bryce  Canyon,  and  Cedar  Breaks,  and  then 
northward  to  the  railroad  and  on  to  one's  destination. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  cooperated  in  locating  132  miles  of 
roads  and  detailed  an  engineer  who  is  now  in  charge  of  road  am- 
struction. 

Road  construction  along  the  rim  is  comparatively  simple  and  in- 
expensive, and  involves  moving  of  verv  little  material.  For  this 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  handle  this  work  by  contract^  especially  in 
view  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  work  involved  in  the 
first  year's  program.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  do  the  work  this 
year  by  force  account,  keeping  accurate  cost  records  in  order  that 
the  fairness  of  future  bids  on  road  construction  may  be  determined, 
taking  into  consideration  the  high  freight  rates  to  the  canyon  and 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  all  water  used  at  the  railroad  station 
and  hauling  it  to  the  camps.  An  additional  reason  for  doing  this 
work  by  force  account  is  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  National  Park 
Service  an  opportunity  to  secure  much  needed  equipment  as  an  off- 
set to  the  contractor's  profit.  This  equipment  will  greatly  lessen 
maintenance  costs,  and  is  available  for  future  road  construction. 

OTHER  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

Three  ranger  cabins  were  built  at  strategic  points  on  the  South 
Rim,  and  water  for  these  cabins,  and  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
developed  by  the  construction  of  cisterns.  This  eliminated  the  nec- 
essity of  purchasing  and  hauling  water.  It  is  planned  ultimately  to 
develop  water  all  over  the  parkl)V  this  method. 

Surveys  have  been  completed  for  the  installation  of  water  devel- 
opment at  Bright  Angel  Point,  on  the  North  Rim.    This  is  the 
outstanding  need  of  the  entire  park  for  next  year.    A  ranger  cabin, 
warehouse,  barn,  and  machine  shed  have  already  been  constructed- 
here.    The  increase  in  travel  to  the  North  Rim  makes  it  imperatite  I 
that  reasonable  comforts  and  conveniences  for  visitors  be  established  | 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available. 

COMMUNITY  HOUSE  A  GREAT  SUCCESS 

The  community  house  constructed  last  year  has  proven  a  great 
success.  Before  beginning  construction  of  this  building  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  allotment  of  $6,000  would  not  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  building^in  every  respect.  It  had  been  made  a  matter  of 
record  that  Congress  would  not  be  asked  for  additional  funds  to 
complete  this  structure  and  it  was  finished  through  private  dona*; 
tions. 

In  line  with  the  policy  of  making  life  in  the  parks  attractive  to; 

Eark  employees  and  those  of  the  operators,  a  large  recreational  field  ^ 
as  been  established  near  the  residence  area  where  all  outdoor  sports: 
may  be  enjoyed.  The  field,  is  so  situated  that  it  is  complet^j 
screened  from  all  tourist  activities.  All  expense  and  labor  in  coil-j 
nection  with  the  preparation  of  this  field  were  furnished  by  residents 
of  the  community. 
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ALL-YBAR  APPROACH  ROAD  NBBDED 

At  the  referendum  last  fall  the  voters  of  Coconino  County  voted 
against  the  sale  of  the  Bright  Angel  Trail  for  $100,000,  which  was 
to  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  an  approach  road  to  the 
park.  The  present  outlook  is  that  this  action  will  delay  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  road  by  the  Government  for  several  years.  This 
is  unfortunate,  as  until  an  all-year  approach  road  has  been  built 
park  travel  will  be  curtailed. 

TRACKS  OP  PRBHISTORIC  ANIMALS  DISCOVBRED 

The  discovery  of  the  tracks  of  eight  different  kinds  of  animals 
in  the  Coconino  sandstone  alon^  the  Hermit  Trail  has  been  said  by 
some  scientists  to  be  the  most  important  scientific  discovery  of  the 
last  year.  It  is  believed  that  many  equally  important  scientific 
discoveries  will  be  made  in  the  future  in  the  eroded  rocks  of  the 
canyon. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

The  year  in  this  park  has  seen  continued  development,  and  an 
increase  and  betterment  in  the  service  to  the  public. 

TRAVEL 

The  total  number  of  visitors  reported  shows  an  increase  over  the 
corresponding  figure  for  recent  years,  and  the  actual  count  of  travel 
(at  three  gateways  for  nine  hours  per  day,  for  a  three-months* 
period)  shows  an  even  larger  increase,  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding figure  for  previous  years.  The  season  for  this  park  is 
June  15-October  1,  but  there  are  hotels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  park  that  are  open  throughout  the  year,  and  there  is  some  travel 
over  park  roads  during  every  month  of  the  year. 

,  UTILITY  SITE 

In  1923,  a  centrally  located  site  for  the  ^'ouping  of  utility  build- 
ings was  secured,  and  with  the  four  buildings  that  were  completed 
Airing  the  past  year  at  that  location,  there  are  now  seven  buildings 
in  the  group,  each  of  which  is  filling  a  need  that  has  long  been  felt. 
The  development  of  this  utility  site  has  added  greatly  to  the  sys- 
tematic handling  of  supplies  and  equipment,  has  facilitated  the 
maintenance  of  motor  equipment,  and  in  many  ways  has  improved 
tile  efficiency  of  maintenance  and  construction  work  of  the  park. 

ROAD  BUDOBT  WORK 

With  the  passage  of  the  three-year  road  program,  there  is  definite 
•BBurancc  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  roads  in 
&e  park.  Surveys,  under  the  direction  of  the  engineering  division, 
live  been  in  progress  during  the  summer,  preparatory  to  advertising 
pr  bids  and  letting  contracts  for  the  work  which  is  authorized 
pader  the  1926  appropriation.  The  improvement  of  certain  por- 
^ons  of  the  Moraine  Park  Road  is  now  in  progress.  The  need  for 
jhtter  roads  in  this  paric  has  been  an  urgent  one,  and  the  prospects 
i*te  brighter  at  this  time  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
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OTHER  ROAD  IMPROVEMENT 

Under  the  1925  appropriation  for  the  park,  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment has  been  made  at  certain  points  on  the  park  roads.  At  the 
upper  end  of  Horseshoe  Park,  the  road  went  around  a  rocky  point, 
on  a  narrow  ledge.  This  point  has  been  widened  to  permit  cars  to 
pass,  and  to  secure  visibility  of  approaching  travel.  At  a  higher 
elevation  on  the  Fall  River  Road,  two  dangerously  sharp  rock 
curves  have  been  widened,  and  made  safe.  A  portable  rock  crush- 
ing plant  has  been  purchased,  and  the  surfacing  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Fall  River  Road  has  been  beg^un.  It  is  proposed  to  continue 
this  work  each  year,  as  funcls  are  available.  The  road  at  the  Moraine 
Park  hill  was  widened,  to  permit  of  passing  travel,  and  the  grade 
was  improved.  This  road  has  heavjr  travel,  and  the  dangerous 
condition  that  existed  has  been  materially  improved.  A  new  road, 
with  ample  width  and  low  grades,  was  ccmstructed  to  serve  the 
Aspenglen  camp  ground. 

BRIDOes 

The  first  permanent  bridge  in  the  park  was  constructed  during  the 
past  year,  over  Fall  River,  near  the  fish  hatchery.  The  bridge  has 
a  roadway  20  feet  in  width,  a  clear  span  of  24  feet,  and  a  waterway 
adequate  for  all  previously  recordea  floods.  The  abutments,  wing 
walls,  and  railing  are  of  masonry  construction^  using  native  granite. 

An  8-foot  masonry  arch  culvert  was  constructed  over  Bighorn 
Creek,  on  the  new  road  to  Aspenglen  camp  ground.  The  roadway  at 
this  culvert  is  20  feet  in  width. 

TRAILS 

The  trail  to  Longs  Peak  was  reconstructed,  in  a  new  and  more 
scenic  location,  from  timber  line  to  the  Boulder  Field.    The  tndl 
was  also  extended  for  half  a  n^ile,  to  the  center  of  the  Boulder  Field,  j 
The  result  of  this  work  is  not  only  that  the  iscent  of  Longs  Peak  \ 
m^y  be  made  with  less  fatigue  and  with  more  interest,  but  also  that  I 
the  superlative  views  from  the  Keyhole,  looking  down  into  Glacier 
Gorge,  and  from  the  east  edge  of  the  Boulder  Field,  looking  down 
toward  Chasm  Lake,  are  now  much  more  readilv  accessible.    An  in-  i 
creased  number  of  visitors  have  thi^  year  ta&en  the  trip  to  the  I 
Boulder  Field  over  the  new  trail,  and  it  offers  a  remarkably  fine  j 
one-day  trip.  • 

NEEDS  OP  THE  PARK 

The  need  for  better  roads  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
present  road  budget,  and  such  further  appropriations  as  may  prove  ; 
io  be  necessary. 

Many  of  the  present  trails  are  unsatisfactory,  and  provision  should  j 
be  made  for  the  improvement  or  reconstruction  of  the  most  im-  | 
portant  of  existing  trails.  A  few  npw  trails  are  needed,  to  make  , 
accessible  certain  remarkably  scenic  portions  of  the  park. 

Additional  buildings  are  needed  for  road  camps,  so  that  the  men 
and  teams  may  be  properly  cared  for  during  the  working  season. 
There  is  much  inclement  weather,  particularly  early  and  late  in  the 
season,  when  tent  camps  are  wholly  ina4equate.     The  t«nt  camps  i 
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are  not  economical,  because  of  thdr  depreciation,  and  because  of 
the  cost  of  installation  and  removal  each  year. 

This  park  is  wholly  deficient  in  housing  accommodations  for  its 
employees.  Suitable  quarters  are  needed,  in  order  that  competent 
personnel  may  be  retained  in  the  service. 

Shelter  cabins  are  needed  at  several  points  in  the  park,  the  most 
urgent  need  being  at  the  Boulder  Field,  on  Longs  Peak. 

Two  of  the  present  camp  grounds  can  not  be  opened  to  the  public 
until  they  are  provided  with  a  water  supply,  sanitation,  and  other 
development,  making  them  suitable  for  the  use  of  automobile 
campers.  The  present  camp  grounds  need  improved  sanitation  and 
water  supply. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  WASH. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park 
was  the  starting  of  the  development  of  a  road  system.  Not  only  did 
local  interest  center  on  this  important  improvement  but  the  manjr  in- 
quiries and  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  visitors  from  all  sections 
of  the  coimtry  that  the  national  park  was  to  be  made  more  conven- 
iently accessible  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  work. 

YBAR-ROUKD  f»ARIC 

The  second  successful  winter  operation  has  thoroughly  established 
Mount  Kainier  in  the  list  of  all-year  playgrounds.    Comfortable  ac- . 
€ommodations  throughout  the  year^  easy  accessibility,  and  equipment 
for  wint^  sports  have- popularized  the  winter  vacation. idea. 

The  ben^t  of  a  vacation  in  winter,  as  well  as  a  change  from  ^aily 
routine  during  the  summer,  is  becoming  more  apparent  as  modern 
living  continues  to  speed  up.  Mount  Hainier  National  Park  in  pro- 
Tiding  a  winter  playground  will  contribute  to  the  healthful  enjoy- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  to  thousands  of  people. 

ROAD  DBVBLOPMENT 

Under  the  a-year  program  work  was  started  this  year  on  im- 
proving the  21  miles  of  the  Nisqually  road  in  the  south  side  of  the 
Eark.  Contract  for  the  construction  of  five  concrete  and  two  rustic 
)^  bridges  and  several  concrete  culverts  was  let  on  August  1,  and 
it  IS  hoped  to  have  three  of  the  concrete  brid^  completed  this  fall. 
Engineering  data  are  being  prejxared  fdr  lettmg  a  contract  this  fall 
for  the  improvement  and  surfacing  of  this  road. 

A  survey  party  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads 
will  complete  the  location  work  on  the  southern  end  of  the  west-side 
road  in  preparation  for  construction  next  season. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Boads  is  also  surveying  a  route  into  Yakima 
Park  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  park  and  will  have  the  neces- 
sary data  ready  for  construction  during  the  second  development 
period. 

PIlBe  PUBUC  CAMP  QROUNDS 

Notwithstt^nding  the  ppening  of  a  new  auto  bamp  at  Longmire  and 
(he  extension  of  the  Paradise  auto  camp  to. double  its  former  capac- 
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ity,  facilities  are  ^ill  far  short  of  the  demands.  More  motorisU 
each  year  carry  their  equipment,  and  camp  out,  and  this  popular 
recreation  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

This  park,  like  many  of  the  other  national  parks^  needs  a  suitable 
building  for  the  display  of  natural-history  objects  and  around  which 
can  be  centered  the  information  and  educational  activities,  and  which 
will  serve  as  an  index  to  the  great  museum  outdoors — the  park.    With  | 
a  park  museum  and  nature  guides  available  the  enjoyment  of  the  paric  I 
can  be  tremendously  increased. 

HOUaiNQ  mOBLCM  STILL  SERIOUS  '  | 

No  relief  in  the  housing  problem  has  been  provided  since  last  i 
year's  report.  On  the  contrary,  increased  business  requires  an  addi-  ! 
tional  employee  during  the  winter  months  who  must  be  quartered  in  j 
a  tent,  makmg  a  total  of  four  families  and  two  single  men  to  be  ' 
housed  under  canvas.  If  we  are  to  expect  to  retain  the  service  of 
efficient  employees  we  must  provide  comfortable  living  conditions 
for  them. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK.  MONT. 

This  has  been  an  unusual  year  in  Glacier  National  Park  in  many  i 
•  ways.     The  months  of  July  and  August  were  extremely  dry,  an3 
there  were  numerous  forest  fires,  so  that  the  dense  smoke  during 
August  was  the  cause  of  many  visitors  leaving  the  park  and  others 
keeping  away.     During  the  past  winter  heavy  snowfalls,  severe  ; 
blizzards,  and  cold  weather  made  effective  administration  and  pro- 
tection almost  impossible,  both  from  the  physicid  aspect  of  per-  ; 
forming  the  work  and  the  health  of  the  employeea.    The  adminifitra-  \ 
tion  and  development  of  this  park  is  probably  more  strongly  affected  ! 
bv  the  elements  of  nature  than  any  of  the  parks  in  the  continental  ' 
United  States. 

SATISPACiTORV  ACCOMMODATI0N6  FOR  VISITORS 

The  opjcrators  of  the  public  utilities  in  the  park  handled  visitors  j 
very  efficiently  during  the  past  season.    All  hotels  and  cabin  resorts  ! 
were  crowded  to  capacity,  and  a  very  much  needed  and  popular  ' 
addition  to  accommodation  facilities  was  made  by  the  Park  Saddle 
Horse  Co.  in  the  establishment  of  temporary  tent  camps  at  Crossky 
Lake,  in  the  Belly  River  country,  on  Flattop,  and  at  the  head  of 
Waterton  Lake.    The  numerous  cabin  accommodations  furnished  by 

Sersons  owning  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  to  visitors  : 
esirin^  housekeeping  arrangements  helped  materially  to  care  for  | 
the  visitors.    This  feature  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  and  ' 
will  have  to  be  given  serious  consideration  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  hotel  and  camp  accommodations. 

The  transportation  facilities  rendered  excellent  service  and  sev- 
eral large  convention  parties  were  handled  with  great  efficiency  by  ■ 
the  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Co.    The  Park  Saddle  Horse"  Ca 
maintained  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  handle  satisfactorily 
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their  saddle-horse  business,  and  gave  very  close  supervision  and  in- 
spection of  the  condition  of  their  stock. 

LARGB  INCRBASB  IN  TRAVEL 

The  travel  to  Glacier  National  Park  increased  more  than  20  per 
cent  over  last  year,  a  large  part  of  this  increase  being  raiT  travel. 
Numerous  parties  attending  conventions  on  the  western  coast  stoppjed 
in  the  pars  for  one  or  more  days.  Park  registration  does  not  in- 
clude those  stopping  at  the  hotels  at  the  entrances  to  the  park  who 
did  not  actually  enter  its  boundaries.  Automobile  travel  did  not 
increase  as  much  as  expected,  owing  to  the  fact  that  motorists  were 
discouraged  when  they  heard  that  Montana  roads  were  not  in  good 
condition  and  that  automobiles  had  to  be  shipped  between  Belton 
and  Glacier  Park.    The  total  travel  for  the  year  was  40,063. 

QUARDINQ  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS 

One  of  our  greatest  concerns  in  the  administration  of  the  park  is 
that  of  accidents  to  visitors.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  over 
the  handling  of  visitors  by  the  transportation  operators,  but  the 
problem  is  in  the  care  of  campers  and  hikers.  This  problem  re- 
quires some  serious  thought  as  to  just  how  far  we  can  go  in  making 
and  enforcing  regulations  for  all  visitors  in  order  to  protect  the 
small  percentage  of  those  who  do  reckless  things. 

ROAD  DEVELOPMENT 

The  principal  development  activities  were  the  continuation  of  con- 
struction of  the  Transmountain  Road  over  the  Continental  Divide 
at  Logan  Pass,  and  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  Two  Medi- 
cine Koad.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  State  highway  commission  have  taken  over 
the  relocation  and  reconstruction  of  the  road  from  Divide  Creek  to 
St.  Mary's  Lake,  and  the  road  from  Babb  to  the  Canadian  boundary, 
which  are  already  under  construction^  and  also  the  road  from  Glacier 
Park  station  to  connect  with  the  nrst  road  mentioned  at  Divide 
Creek.  All  of  these  roads,  which  are  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reser- 
vation, will  be  constructed  according  to  the  latest  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  standards.  This  means  a  great  saving  to  the  National  Park 
Service  in  maintenance,  owing  to  the  poor  location  and  poor  stand- 
ards of  construction  of  the  old  road. 

PISH  PROPAGATION 

More  than  2,000,000  e^s  and  fry  were  planted  in  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  park.  \\^nderful  success  was  experienced  in  the 
planting  of  eyed  eg^  in  remote  and  barren  waters  of  the  park,  and 
this  method  of  stocking  the  lakes  and  streams  is  of  great  advantage. 
These  eyed  eggs  are  packed  by  men  to  the  lakes  and  streams  in 
places  where  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  horse.  It  is  important  that  fish 
planting  operations  be  extended  in  order  that  the  park  waters  be 
Sufficiently  stodced  to  meet  the  demand  of  thousands  of  visitors 
annually. 
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SERIOUS  PORBST  PIRBS 

Serious  fires  occurred  in  Glacier  National  Park  during  the  year 
and  a  total  of  $67,000  was  expended  in  fighting  them.  The  mo9b 
disastrous  of  these  was  the  Lake  McDonald-Apgar  Bidge  fire*] 
During  the  year  several  fire-fighting  pumps  were  purchased  at  conJ 
siderable  expense,  and  it  is  the  conviction  of  all  who  saw  the  opert-j 
tion  of  the  pumps  at  this  fire  that  they  were  the  means  of  saviogl 
the  entire  Lake  McDonald  region  from  being  devastated.  The^ 
saved  the  heavy  timber  along  the  Belton-Lake  McDonald  road«  dial 
entire  Apgar  settlement,  and  no  doubt  kept  the  fire  from  spreading 
along  both  shores  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  up  the  North  Fork  Rota 
toward  McGee  Meadow.  The  method  of  fighting  fire  with  theai 
pumps  is  to  control  the  fiames  until  the  fire  can  be  trenched  andi 
then  confine  the  activities  of  the  pumps  to  burning  snags  and  logs. 
It  is  necessary  to  trench  after  the  pumps,  as  it  takes  an  enormous 
amount  of  water  to  soak  down  far  enougn  to  prevent  fire  from  burn- 
ing underneath  and  breaking  out  again  in  dry  timber.  The  value 
of  fire-fighting  pumps  to  parks  having  to  cope  with  forest  fires  can 
not  be  overestimated. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREO. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park  this  year  received  the  greatest  im- 
petus in  its  history  through  the  undertaking  of  the  road-improTe- 
ment  program.  Because  of  the  peculiar  volcanic  character  of  the 
soil  in  this  park  it  was  necssary  to  lay  a  hard  surface  road  with  a 
penetrated  asphalt  binder.  This  16-foot  dustless  highway,  to- 
gether with  reduction  of  grades  and  elimination  of  unnece5?sar}'  cur- 
vatures, is  generally  commended  by  road  experts  as  ideally  suited  to 
Crater  Lake  conditions.  Without  undue  expenditure  it  is  thou^t 
that  all  of  the  Crater  Lake  highwSty  system,  excepting  the  Blin 
Road,  can  be  reconstructed  on  a  7  per  cent  maximum  grade,  which^ 
with  the  gi'eatly  increased  traction  induced  by  hard  surface,  will 
make  the  entrance  roads  easily  negotiable  by  ordinary  cars. 

Both  the  Klamath  and  Medford  approach  roads  to  the  park  have 
been  well  maintained.  The  Dalles-California  Highway  is  still  un- 
completed and  the  4.5-mile  spur  connecting  our  east  entrance  with 
this  highway  remains  unimproved.  I  am  looking  forward  with  deep 
interest  to  the  completion  of  both  this  highway  and  the  Natron  Cut- 
off of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  effect  upon  park  travel 
and  development.  Until  the  influence  of  this  development  eastward 
is  determined,  we  will  undertake  no  coosiderable  development  in  the 
park. 

A  PROPITABLB  VBAR 

The  year  1925  was  a  very  successful  one.  It  is  especially  pleasant 
to  record  there  were  no  automobile  accidents.  There  were  no  ar- 
rests for  speeding  or  any  other  causes,  demonstrating  the  def^ 
to  which  the  vast  nrnjority  of  visitors  cooperate  with  our  officers. 
There  was  only  one  fire  of  any  seriousness  and  that  one  in  the  beed^ 
destroyed  lodge-pole  pinid  north  of  Pine  Cone-  near  the  desert 
Thankis  to  the  interest  of  the  State  Le^slature  of  Oregon,  the  parfr 
bears  were  given  additional  protection  in  three  large  counties  wnich 
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nearly  surround  the  park.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Oregon 
State^  Grame  Commission  large  plantings  of  suitable  fingerlings  were 
made  in  the  lake  and  four  heretofore  sterile  streams  were  planted 
with  Eastern  Brook  and  Lock  Levin  trout  to  be  thrown  open  to 
sportsmen  two  or  three  years  hence. 

Insect  control  work  was  carried  on  by  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  under  an  allotment«of  $5,900  from  the  special 
fund  for  this  purpose,  and  the  beetle  infestation  brought  under  what 
is  hoped  to  be  complete  control  in  all  of  the  functional  areas  of  the 
park. 

For  the  third  ^iccessive  year  it  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  this 
park  maintains  its  self-supporting  basis,  its  revenues  having  again 
exceeded  by  $3,809.49  the  regular  park  appropriation. 

NEW  RECORD  FOR  PARK  TRAVEL 

The  travel  record  was  again  broken  with  a  total  of  65,018  visitors  as 
compared  with  64,312  visitors  last  year.  Of  this  total,  98  per  cent 
traveled  in  their  own  automobiles.  For  the  firsft  time  in  its  history 
Crater  Lake  entertained  ^ests  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  several  foreign  countries.  This  travef  increase  is  the  more  notice- 
able because  the  1925  season  was  five  weeks  shorter  than  the  1924  and 
there  was  some  interference  through  road  construction  and  detours. 

SOME  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDED 

Ever)^  indication  points  toward  Crater  Lake's  continuing  its  con- 
sistent and  progressive  increase  in  travel.  This  park  is  not  located 
near  large  centers  of  population  so  that  its  travel,  while  not  spec- 
tacular, is  almo&rt;  entirely  national  in  scope,  as  with  such  parks  as 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier.  Located  as  it  is  midway  in  the  chain  of 
Pacific  coast  parks,  and  already  given  a  very  fine  approach  road 
system,  travel  is  certain  to  increase  heavily  with  the  completion  of 
our  road  projects  now  in  progress.  To  take  care  of  this  increase  it 
will  become  immediately  neccessary  to  augment  park  facilities. 

Camp  grounds  must  be  enlarged,  sanitation  amply  provided  for, 
and  such  facilities  as  telephone  service,  trails,  and  information  service 
improved  and  the  ranger  force  enlarged.  The  nightly  overcrowding 
of  the  Rim  Community  House  suggests  the  need  for  enlarging  that 
important  structure.  1  hope  next  year  to  include  this  park  among 
those  provided  with  a  nature  guide  service  and  modest  museum 
facilities.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  public  utilities  within  the 
park  must  be  increased  to  meet  the  demands  for  better  stores,  some 
amusement  features,  and  probably  a  group  of  tent  houses  for  rent 
to  a  growing  proportion  of  visitors  who  have  come  to  expect  this  class 
of  shelter  which  has  been  so  successful  in  other  national  parks. 

AN  EARLIER  SEASON  DEMANDED 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  at  Crater  Lake  for  an  earlier  opening 
date.  This  pmrk  now  opens  officially  on  July  1,  being  the  last  of  the 
parks  outsride  of  Alaska  to  open,  although  its  snow  problem  is  some- 
what less  difficult  than  in  some  other  parks.  It  appears  to  be  an 
established,  custom  that  the  coast  tourist  stream  is  in  fullest  flow 
between  Decoration  Day  and  Labor  Day,  and  thousflands  of  Americans 
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coming  from  Yosemite  or  Mount  Rainier  resent  being  deprived  of  a 
visit  to  Crater  Lake.  The  problem  is  simply  one  of  the  expenditure 
of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  properly  equipped  steam 
shovel  or  other  snow  removal  apparatus,  and  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  this  expenditure  will  be  returned  at  least  twofold. 
It  is  hoped  that  Crater  Lake's  opening  date  may  be  set  forward  to 
June  20  next  summer  and  that  this  date  may  subsequently  be  ad- 
vanced as  experimentation  shows  the  way. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

The  most  important  event  in  the  big  tree  park  during  1925  has 
been  the  construction  of  the  first  section  of  the  Generals'  Highway, 
19  miles  from  park  boundary  to  Giant  Forest.  The  road  was  cut 
through  on  July  25,  1925,  a-nd  rapid  progress  is  being  made  on 
widening  and  improvement  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  the  1926  travel 
season. 

This  new  avenue  to  Giant  Forest  and  the  High  Sierra  country  be- 
hind the  big  trees  leads  also  to  m»ny  new  problems.  The  roali  up 
the  Middle  Fork  is  a  maximum  8  per  cent  grade  as  compared  with 
17%  per  cent  on  the  old  North  Fork  Road ;  it  is  5  miles  shorter  and 
there  will  be  only  11  miles  of  mountain  driving  from  Hospital  Rock 
to  Giant  Forest,  as  against  25  from  Kaweah  to  Giant  Forest  on  old 
road.  Running  time  will  be  cut  down  by  about  an  hour,  so  that 
Giant  Forest  will  be  within  two  or  three  hours  from  Exeter,  Visalia 
and  other  valley  towns  and  only  a  little  more  than  three  hours  from 
Fresno.  A  heavy  increase  in  travel  may  be  expected  and  will  con- 
tinue through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  the  new  road  when 
finally  surfaced  may  be  kept  open  the  year  around. 

TRAVEL  AND  QBNBRAL  DBVBLOPMENT 

The  travel  for  1925  season  was  14,273  autos  and  46,677  visitors,  a 
gain  of  35  per  cent  over  1924.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  travel 
was  divided  into  following  percentages:  Local  (San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley), 15  per  cent;  northern  California,  18  per  cent;  southern  Cali- 
fornia, 50  per  cent;  other  States  and  foreign,  17  per  cent. 

The  sewer  and  water  systems  constructed  at  Giant  Forest  under 
1924^25  appropriations  are  functioning  well,  but  additional  funds 
are  needed  for  extensions  to  meet  actual  and  prospective  nee<ls. 
Progress  was  made  at  permanent  park  headquarters,  where  a  dormi- 
tory and  warehouse  buildings  were  put  up  and  the  organization  im- 
proved. 

PROBABLE  CHANCiB  OP  CAMP  SITE 

A  careful  study  will  be  made  by  the  landscape  and  sanitary  en- 
gineering divisions  to  select  suitable  locations  for  the  large  hotel 
and  public  auto-camp  development  that  must  now  be  undertaken. 
Before  the  complete  organization  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Giant  Forest,  like  Topsy,  "  just  grew,"  and  unfortunately  the  camps 
and  hotel  were  located  under  the  sequoias  and  beside  the  flowering 
meadows,  which  are  the  chief  glory  of  this  region  and  should  be 
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preserved  in  their  natural  condition.  This  is  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible when  camps  and  hotel  are  placed  under  the  big  trees;  damage 
naturally  results  to  bark  and  floral  growth,  while  the  general  visit- 
ing public  finds  areas  of  supreme  natural  beauty  either  barred  off 
or  spoiled  by  buildings  or  structures. 

It  may  take  several  years  to  bring  about  a  complete  change  of 
base,  but  if  the  recommendations  of  landscape  and  sanitary  en- 
gineers are  to  that  effect,  the  change  should  be  made. 

MUSBUM  AND  NATURE  OUIDB  SBRVICB 

Further  progress  was  made  in  this  work  by  Judge  Walter  Fry. 
Over  400  noral  specimens  are  now  mounted,  as  well  as  many  of 
mammals  and  insects.    A  fireproof  museum  building  is  needed. 

PROPOSED  PARK  EXTENSION 

.  Xo  action  was  taken  upon  S.  4095,  the  bill  to  enlarge  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  by  the  addition  of  Mount  Whitney  and  portions  of  the 
Kings  and  Kern  Kiver  Canyons,  before  the  close  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congress.  Both  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service 
are  committed  to  the  enlargement  project,  and  I  hope  that  when  a 
bill  for  the  park  extension  is  introduced  in  the  next  Congress  it 
will  promptly  receive  favorable  action. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

The  progress  of  the  park  may  be  gauged  by  the  15  per  cent  in- 
crease m  travel;  11,108  autos  and  40,517  visitors  entered  as  com- 
pared with  9,118  autos  and  35,020  visitors  in  1924.  The  new  sewer 
and  water  systems  were  fortunately  ready  for  the  increase  but  seven 
comfort  stations  are  not  enough  and  additional  facilities  are  needed. 

When  the  Generals'  Highway  links  the  park  by  mountain  road 
with  Giant  Forest  there  will  be  a  vast  increase  of  travel,  particularly 
of  national  as  distinct  from  the  present  largely  local  travel.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  this  prospective  travel  as  well  as  for  that 
which  floods  in  increasingly  every  year  by  the  fine  county  high- 
ways from  Fresno  and  other  valley  towns. 

The  urgent  needs  of  the  park  are  still  closer  communication  with 
park  hea(£}uarters  at  Alder  Creek  in  Sequoia  Park  together  with  con- 
struction of  a  dignified  entrance  and  ranger  quarters,  a  warehouse 
and  workshop,  enlargement  of  chief  ranger's  office  and  other  minor 
construction.  It  is  hoped  to  provide  these  in  the  program  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

Public  interest  in  this  comparatively  isolated  and  uni(}ue  national 
park,  situated  far  from  the  main  lines  of  rail  and  tourist  traffic,  is 
again  attes^ted  by  travel  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  from  seven 
foreign  countries.  From  the  scenic  standpoint,  Mesa  Verde  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  national  park,  and  the  scenic  features  of  the 
area  are  not  less  imjportant  than  tne  notable  and  well-preserved  homes 
of  the  prehistoric  American  cliff  dwellers. 

Service  to  the  public  has  been  most  satisfactory  during  the  season, 
and  visitors  have  been  well  cared  for  at  all  times.    Almough  Mesa 
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Verde  showed  approximately  a  30tper  cent  gain  in  attendance  for 
the  season,  the  gam  was  very  seriously  cut  down  by  extremely  wet 
weather  from  the  middle  of  August  on,  just  at  the  very  height  of  the 
tourist  season. 

SERIOUS  WATER  PROBLEM 

Tlie  water  problem  at  Mesa  Verde  is  a  most  serious  one,  and  funds 
provided  for  additional  development  have  not  kept  pace  witli  the 
increased  attendance.  This  year  extremely  bad  weather  in  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  early  in  September  made  roads  so  trying  that 
but  few  entered  the  park  during  this  time,  thus  preventing  the 
closing  of  the  park  for  lack  of  potable  water. 

ROADS  lAND  TRAILS 

The  necessity  of  hard  surfacing  the  park  roads  of  Mesa  Verde 
was  never  more  apparent  than  during  August  and  September  of 
the  present  season,  when  scores  of  cars,  coming  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  visit  this  area,  could  not  make  the  first  ascent  of  the  Mesa, 
The  road  gurface  is  composed  of  red  soil,  clay,  disintegrated  shale 
and  blue  gumbo,  forming  most  excellent  dry  weather  roads  when 
compacted,  but  treacherous  beyond  words  when  wet.  For  three  days 
this  September,  as  in  the  past  season,  not  a  car  could  leave  or  enter 
the  park.  Following  a  heavy  storm,  the  whole  road  system  must 
be  regraded,  as  dragging  will  not  fill  the  hub-deep  ruts. 

Twelve  thousand  dollars  was  allotted  from  road  budget  funds  for 
widening  and  reconstructing  10  miles  of  the  park  highway.  The 
unit  costs  on  this  force  account  work  under  park  forces  was  50  to 
100  per  cent  under  the  low  bid  received  for  the  same  tj-pe  of  ex- 
cavation on  the  new  construction  projects.  The  bid  was  rejected 
and  the  superintendent  instructed  to  expend  the  $32,000  allotted 
for  this  work  imder  force  account.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  road 
crew  is  composed  of  Navajo  Indians  from  the  Reservation  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  new  construction  work  is  about  30  per 
cent  completed  at  this  time. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  15-vear  period  before  Superintendent  Nusbaum  was  placed 
in  charge  of  this  park,  practically  nothing  had  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  permanent  development  in  the  area.  Fifty-five  miles 
of  very  narrow  one-way  road,  with  a  maximum  grade  of  26  per 
cent  had  been  built,  as  well  as  a  few  miles  of  trail,  and  two  small 
permanent  buildings,  costing  in  all  $2,200,  had  been  erected  at  Spruce 
Tree  Camp.  We  have  abandoned  17  miles  of  the  previously  main- 
tained roads,  and  with  the  completion  of  this  years  work  will,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  short  sections,  have  a  21-foot  dirt  road,  with  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  nine  per  cent  from  the  park  boundary  to  Spruce 
Tree  Gamp.  New  trails  have  been  completed.  Superint^ident  and 
Mrs.  Nusbaum  submitted  to  the  service  a  most  complete  and  unique 
plan  of  development  for  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  the  park  headquarters, 
covering  the  general  layout,  the  type  of  buildings  to  be  erected, 
and  submitted  sketches,  designs,  etc.,  for  the  present  and  future 
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deyelopmeut  of  the  area.  The  landscape  engineering  division  ap- 
provied  the  plan  of  development  and  each  year  as.  funds  are  avail- 
able and  there  is  an  excess  of  water  over  the  needs  of  the  camp  and 
park  visitors,  one  or  two  new  units  are  completed.  In  Mesa  Verde, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  the  beginning  of  what  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  its  most  unique  and  attractive  developments,  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  environment. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

Water,  above  the  needs  of  visitors,  operators,  and  park  per- 
sonnel, was  finally  gained  to  complete  the  new  park  museum  build- 
ing late  last  fall,  and  early  this  spring  there  was  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  new  quarters  for  unmarried  rangers.  These  two  units, 
constructed  in  the  Pueblo  Indian  style  of  architecture  in  conform- 
ity with  the  approved  development  of  the  headquarters  gix)up,  have 
been  furnishea  in  part  in  the  early  Franciscan  Mission  style  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  two  permanent  rangers  who  devote  part 
of  their  time  to  this  work  in  the  closed  park  season. 

The  four  hogans  which  were  built  by  the  Navajo  Indians  on  the 
rim  of  Spruce  Canyon  serve  as  living  quarters  for  the  Indians 
employed  at  the  camp,  and  also  present  a  most  instructive  exhibit 
of  Navajo  home  buildmg. 

The  completion  of  a  mess  hall  and  a  bunk  house  in  the  industrial 
group  for  tne  housing  and  feeding  of  general  employees  has  resulted 
in  economv  of  operation  and  contentment  of  employees  who  here- 
tofore ha<f  the  sky  for  a  roof  and  cooked  for  themselves. 

QIPTS 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  indications  of  the  interest  of  visitors 
in  the  work  of  the  National  Park  Service,  is  reflected  in  the  help 
which  is  extended  to  the  park  and  the  United  States  in  furthering 
activities  that  congressional  appropriations  do  not  cover.  Mesa 
Verde  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  friends  that  it  has 
made.  With  the  exception  of  five  museum  cases  and  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  archeological  collection,  the  Mesa  Verde  has  its  friends 
to  thank  for  its  fine  large  museum  building,  the  furniture  and 
fixtures  and  pictures  therein,  the  acquisition  of  valuable  archeo- 
logical, ethnological,  and  historical  records  and  exhibits,  the  large 
scientific  reference  library,  and  even  funds  to  cover  excavation 
projects  that  more  material  may  be  secured  for  exhibit.  The 
volimtarily  supported  first-aid  tent  maintained  at  headquarters  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  and  injured^  employees  has  more  than 
supported  itself.  Financial  assistance  has  been  extended  in  helping 
defray  the  expenses  involved  in  producing  the  wonderful  ceremonial 
Indian  plays.  The  value  of  gifts  to  this  park  alone  in  the  past 
four  years  is  more  than  Congress  appropriated  for  its  maintenance 
and  improvement  four  years  ago. 

CEREMONIAL  INDIAN  PLAYS 

I  wish  particularly  to  commend  the  wonderful  educational  work 
that  Mrs.  Nusbaum  has  been  doing  at  Mesa  Verde.     In  order  that 
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visitors  may  get  an  intimate  insight  into  the  life  and  wajs  of 
the  ancient  cliff  dwellers,  she  has  studied  and  brought  together  in 
a  scientific  way  a  story  of  the  ancient  cliff  dwellers,  based  on 
tradition,  folklore,  present-day  sacred  ceremonies,  and  archeological 
facts.  She  has  written  the  play,  designed  the  costumes,  and  then 
trained  a  large  group  of  Navajos  employed  on  the  park  to  their 
various  parts.  These  plays  have  been  given  in  the  rums  of  Spruce 
Tree  House  at  night,  so  that  the  r^d  flares  used  to  illuminate  Uie 
actions  will  be  most  effective.  Visftors  are  seated  on  the  opposite 
rim  of  the  Spruce  Tree  Canvon,  several  hundred  feet  from  the  ruin. 
Visitors  have  come  hundred,  miles  to  see  a  single  performance. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK,  HAWAII 

Travel  to  Hawaii  National  Park  has  increased  greatly  during  the 
past  year,  a  total  of  64,155  visitors  having  been  recorded  as  against 
52,210  in  1924.  The  maneuvers  of  the  United  States  Fleet  to  the 
islands,  and  the  visit  of  a  squadron  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Xavy 
gave  many  naval  officers  and  men  a  chance  to  see  the  park.  The 
Hilo  Chamber  of  Commerce  rendered  assistance  in  arranging  for 
the  visit  of  the  men  from  the  United  States  Fleet,  and  Admiral 
Coontz  cooperated  by  furnishing  a  shore  patrol  from  the  ships  so 
that  the  additional  crowds  were  handled  with  little  expense  to  the 
Interior  Department.  While  members  of  the  Japanese  squadron 
were  visiting  the  park  local  Japanese  were  used  as  guides.  The 
visit  of  the  American  Fleet  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Xavy 
recreation  camp  for  the  use  of  officers  and  men  stationed  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

ROAD  WORK 

The  greater  portion  of  the  first  year's  funds  allotted  to  this  park 
under  the  road  budget  were  expended  in  widening  and  making  safe 
the  road  in  the  Kilauea  section  of  the  park  leading  to  the  volcano, 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  eruptions  last  year.  This  work 
was  accomplished  before  the  heavy  influx  of  naval  visitors.  In 
addition  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  cooperated  in  making  surveys 
of  the  Chain  of  Craters  Boad  in  the  Kilauea  section  and  of  the 
Mauna  Loa  Road. 

VOLCANIC  ACTIVITY 

There  was  no  spectacular  volcanic  display  during  the  year  just 
ended  such  as  occurred  during  1924,  but  hundreds  of  earthquakes 
indicated  that  disturbances  continue  far  beneath  the  two  volcanic 
peaks,  which  may  some  day  result  in  the  return  of  molten  lava  to 
the  crater  of  Kilauea.  Several  times  during  the  season  rumbling 
avalanches  within  the  crater  walls  sent  clouds  of  rock  dust  thousands 
of  feet  into  the  air,  and  early  in  the  year  an  enormous  steam  cloud 
rose  from  the  crater  each  morning.  The  only  sign  of  action  in 
Mauna  Loa  was  the  appearance  of  fumes  in  the  summit  crater. 
The  volcano  observatory,  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  continued  its  work  of  observing  volcanic  activity 
and  recording  seismic  disturbances. 
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SHORE  PATROL  FROM  SHIPS  COOPERATING  WITH  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
IN  MAINTAINING  ORDER  DURING  VISIT  OF  MEN  FROM  UNITED  STATES 
FLEET 

HAWAII    NATIONAL  PARK 


NEW   MOTOR   ROAD  AT   FOOT  OF  BUBBLE   POND 
LAFAYETTE   NATIONAL   PARK 
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DRINKING   FOUNTAIN 
MUIR  WOODS   NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
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NEW  ORNAMENTAL  GATEWAY 
SITKA   NATIONAL   MONUMENT 
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LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME, 

This  park  still  continues  to  grow  through  donations.  To  facilitate 
park  administration  and  ^ve  access  over  park  lands  from  the  public 
highway  to  the  Champlam  Mountain  section  of  the  park  Superin- 
tendent Dorr  presented  the  United  States  Government  with  4.29 
acres  of  land  for  park  purposes.  A  further  donation  of  17  acres 
was  delayed  through  legal  complications  in  the  deed  to  this  land,  but 
will  be  made  later. 

The  wisdom  of  the  generous  donors  of  the  Lafayette  National 
Park  is  proved  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  each  year. 
During  the  year  just  ended  73,673  people  visited  the  park,  as  com- 
pared with  71,758  last  year.  Motor  camping  is  increasing,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  adequate  camp  grounds  be  installed  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

In  addition  to  continuing  work  on  the  motor  road  to  Jordan  Pond 
and  on  the  system  of  roads  for  use  wuth  horses,  commenced  in  1923 
with  private  funds,  an  allotment  of  $50,000  from  the  general  road 
budget  made  possible  the  beginning  of  construction  on  the  Cadillac 
Mountain  Road.  Another  short  stretch  of  road  is  under  construc- 
tion across  the  lands  recently  donated  to  connect  the  Champlain 
section  of  the  park  with  the  public  highway. 

Scientific  studies  have  been  made  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
remon  during  the  past  year,  and  the  State  commissioner  of  inland 
fisheries  and  game  nas  cooperated  generouslv  in  the  planting  of  fish 
fry  in  the  waters  of  the  park.  During  the  hunting  season  last  year 
park  officials  noted  with  interest  the  fact  that  many  sportsmen 
seemed  to  enjoy  equally  as  much  as  hunting  the  opportunity  to  stop 
over  at  the  park  and  observe  the  wild  .animals  in  this  absolute  game 
sanctuary. 

HOT  SPRINOS  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARK. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  continued  their  detail 
of  a  medical  officer  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  under  the  cooperative  arrangement  in  force. 

QOVERNMBNT  FRBB  BATHHOUSE  AND  CLINIC 

A  total  of  3,441  persons  bathed  at  the  Government  free  bathliouse 
during  the  year.  These  persons  received  73,841  baths.  New  ap- 
plicants numbered  3,353. 

The  free  clinic  operated  in  connection  with  the  free  bathhouse  and 
under  control  of  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  examined 
and  treated  3,411  persons.  Of  these,  2,787  were  venereal  and  624 
were  non venereal  cases.  The  course  of  instruction  for  physicians 
was  continued  and  was  completed  by  several  physicians. 

PAY  BATHHOUSES 

One  new  bathhouse,  the  Arlington,  was  completed.  This  house, 
in  connection  with  the  new  $3,000,000  Arlington  Hotel,  opened  De- 
cember 20,  1924. 
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Total  profits  reported  by  17  pay  bathhouses  were  $109,015.11,  while 
^  houses  reported  deficits  totaling  $3,877.46.  Total  baths  numbered 
729,483,  of  which  647,240  were  paid  baths. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  donation  of  16  acres  of  land  east  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain 
by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  was  accepted  by  the  Government  for  a 
public  camp  ground.  This  site  was  developed  into  a  fine  tourist 
camp,  with  electric  lights,  swimming  pool  and  dressing  rooms,  mod- 
ern comfort  station,  roads,  bridges,  and  a  deep  well  furnishing  30,000 
gallons  of  water  daily. 

Reconstruction  of  all  mountain  roads  within  the  park  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  general  road  budget.  Trails  have  been  put  in 
fine  condition.  Drainage  facilities  have  been  improved.  Contract 
for  installation  of  about  2,000  feet  of  14-inch  cast-iron  sanitary 
sewer,  serving  bathhouse  row,  was  let,  the  cost  being  approximately 
$15,000.  Water  and  electric  light  systems  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved.   All  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  condition. 

Tourist  travel  has  increased  greatly,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
larffe  number  of  auto  tourists  coming  over  the  new  paved  highway 
which  connects  this  city  with  Little  Rock.  The  number  of  visitors 
for  the  year  is  estimated  at  265,500. 

SANITATION  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  MEASURES 

Bathhouses  were  given  at  least  five  regular  inspections  each  month 
and  were  also  inspected  at  irregular  intervals.  All  bathhouse  em- 
ployees were  given  monthly  physical  examinations  to  detect  com- 
municable diseases,  and  health  cards  issued.  New  employees  were 
given  complete  physical  examinations.  Bacteriological  examina- 
tions were  made  of  the  water,  and  mosquito-control  work  was 
carried  on. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK.  UTAH 

The  first  advertised  tourist  season  in  Zion  Park  brought  16,817 
visitors,  twice  as  manv  as  the  preceding  year.  Adequate  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  them.  The  Utah  Parks  Co.  was  reaay  on 
May  15  with  their  new  two-story  rustic  lodge  and  46  guest  cottages 
providing  comfortable  sleeping  accommodations  for  184  guests.  To 
bring  them  from  the  railroad  at  Cedar  City  a  fleet  of  new  motor 
busses  was  provided,  which  rendered  excellent  service.  ITie  Utah- 
Grand  Canyon  Transportation  Co.  with  equally  good  equipment  to^ 
them  on  to  Grand  Canyon  and  thence  to  Bryce  Canyon. 

Richard  T.  Evans,  topographic  engineer  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
was  detailed  to  the  park  as  acting  superintendent  during  the  season 
of  heaviest  travel. 

IMPROVEMENTS  WITHIN  PARK 

The  last  2  miles  of  road  above  Cable  Mountain  were  finished,  thus 
completing  the  7^^  miles  of  park  highway  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Temple  of  Sinawava.  Beyond  for  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the  Nar- 
rows a  footpath  and  a  separate  trail  for  horses  were  built  To 
render  Angels'  Landing  accessible  to  even  the  timid  person  a  foot- 
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path  with  about  500  feet  of  pipe  railing  in  the  dangerous  places  was 
constructed  from  a  point  on  the  West  Rim  Trail.  Footbridges  were 
thrown  across  the  river  at  the  public  camp  grounds  and  at  the  lodge, 
and  about  2  miles  of  connecting  trail  built  on  the  west  side  terrace. 

The  public  camp  grounds  were  supplied  with  a  good  water  system 
and  a  modem  comfort  station,  and  were  enlarged  to  meet  the  in- 
creased auto  tourist  travel  expected  next  year. 

APPROACH  ROADS 

A  standard  highway  from  Cedar  City  to  Toquerville  was  com- 
pleted and  plans  perfected  for  commencing  work  on  10  miles  of  road 
from  the  park  entrance  to  Grafton.  The  completion  of  the  steel 
bridge  at  Kockville  and  grading  of  10  miles  of  road  beyond  made 
available  for  travel  the  cut-off  to  Grand  Canyon. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  circle  trip  between  Cedar  City, 
Zion,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Bryce  Canyon  emphasizes  the  urgency  of 
the  new  road  up  Fine  Creek  to  Mount  Carmel,  which  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  is  now  surveying.     It  will  be  a  wonderfully  scenic- 
road  besides  materially  reducing  some  important  distances. 

MOUNT  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA 

The  most  important  development  in  Mount  McKinley  Park  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  the  beginning  of  road  work  under  the  Budget. 
For  the  first  year  $80,000  was  allotted  to  this  park,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Alaska  Koad  Commission,  and  the  commission  was  also 
authorized  to  incur  obligations  up  to  $50,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1926  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1925.  The  three- 
year  road  project  for  the  park  provides  for  the  construction  of 
33  miles  of  road  and  70  miles  of  trail,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$272,700. 

In  connection  with  this  road  work,  361,^  miles  of  final  location 
surveys  were  run,  14  miles  of  road  cleared  and  grubbed,  10  miles 
graded,  and  8  miles  partially  surfaced.  In  admtion  to  national 
park  road  funds,  cooperative  funds  of  the  Alaska  Boad  Commission 
and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  expended  on  this  project. 

HUNTINQ  NEAR  NORTHERN  BOUNDARY 

During  the  winter  considerable  hunting  was  carried  on  along  the 
west  and  east  forks  of  the  Toklat  River,  near  the  northern  boundary, 
and  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  park.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  superintendent  and  his  two  rangers  to  cover  the  entire 
area  of  this  big  park,  especially  under  Alaskan  winter  conditions, 
and  for  this  reason  the  slaughter  of  mountain  sheep  and  caribou 
in  the  outlying  sections  of  the  park  can  not  be  prevented  under 
present  conditions.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  detail  one  of 
the  rangers  to  these  sections,  as  all  of  tne  men  are  needed  to  patrol 
the  sections  of  the  park  close  to  the  railroad.  In  this  vicinty  the 
wild  animals  are  becoming  noticeably  tamer,  and  illegal  hunters 
would  make  a  big  killing  nere  if  the  vigilance  of  the  park  force 
was  relaxed  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

For  the  first  time  active  administration  of  Lassen  Park  was  taken 
over  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and  a  chief  ranger  appointed 
as  the  first  permanent  field  representative.  This  was  made  possible 
by  the  granting  of  larger  appropriations  by  Congress,  $10,000  being 
available  for  the  1926  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  road  funds.  The  larg- 
est annual  appropriation  made  for  the  park  up  to  this  time  was 
$3,000,  and  with  such  limited  funds  it  had  been  impossible  to  organize 
a  field  force  and  develop  the  area. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPPINQ  PROCBBDINa 

The  topographic  mapping  of  the  area,  begun  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  last  year,  has  been  continued  during  the  summer 
and  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  expected  that  the  field  work  will  be 
completed  next  spring.  The  map,  when  finished,  will  cover  con- 
tiguous areas  that  should  be  considered  when  an  enlargement  project 
for  the  park  is  taken  up,  and  will  be  very  useful  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  park  development  plans. 

ROAD  WORK 

Under  the  road  budget  approximately  16  miles  of  roadway  pre- 
viously located  were  staked  and  platted  by  the  engineering  division 
of  the  service,  and  during  the  summer  contracts  were  let  for  the 
construction  of  about  9  miles  of  road  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$91,675. 

QRAZINO 

The  grazing  of  about  1,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  park  was  continued 
a^ain  this  year  under  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice. Now  that  a  permanent  park  representative  has  been  appointed 
consideration  is  being  given  to  taking  over  the  issuing  of  grazing 
permits  in  order  that  the  number  of  cattle  grazed  may  be  reduced  in 
accordance  with  national  park  use  and  policy. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  S.  DAK. 

For  the  year  tliree  features  of  Wind  Cave's  activities  stand  out 
strikingly.  These  are  the  spectacular  increase  in  number  of  visitors, 
most  of  whom  came  to  the  park  in  private  automobiles;  the  extremely 
inadequate  water  supplj,  which  will  not  now  meet  the  increased 
demands ;  and  the  deficient,  antiquated  system  of  lighting  the  cavt 
for  visitors.  Gasoline  lanterns  and  candles  are  still  used  for  lighting 
purposes.  It  is  very  annoying  to  visitors  to  be  compelled  to  camr 
candles  or  lanterns  while  making  a  two  or  three  hour  trip  througn 
the  cave,  over  many  steep  stairs  and  narrow  footpaths,  and  the  un- 
satisfactory light  thus  provided  does  not  enable  them  to  see  the  care 
properly.  Many  criticisms  were  heard  regarding  the  poor  lightinjr 
lacilities. 

Therefore,  the  two  imperative  needs  of  Wind  Cave  National  Park 
are  additional  water  supply  and  an  adequate  electric  light  plant 
These  two  needed  improvements  are  indispensable  and  should  be 
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provided  in  the  near  future.  Once  these  improvements  are  provided, 
and  some  needed  equipment  purchased,  this  park  should  be  able  to 
operate  for  several  years  with  nominal  appropriations  on  a  purely 
maintenance  basis. 

During  the  year  there  were  69,267  visitors,  as  compared  witii 
52,166  in  1924. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

Travel  to  Piatt  Park  continued  heavy,  averaging  practically  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  records  show  that  573,522  persons  entered 
the  park  gates,  but  many  of  them  undoubtedly  entered  the  park 
gates  numerous  times.  For  that  reason  the  policy  adopted  several 
years  ago  has  been  followed,  of  dividing  bj^  four  the  total  number 
counted.  It  is  believed  this  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of 
visitors.  This  year  the  number  of  visitors  is  estimated  at  143,380, 
as  against  134,874  last  year. 

Supt.  Robert  G.' Morris  resigned  during  the  year  and  Forest  L. 
Carter,  formerly  assistant  chief  park  ranger  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  was  transferred  to  Piatt  as  superintendent.  This  is 
4ii  line  with  the  policy  of  the  service  to  promote  within  the  ranks 
wherever  practicable. 

An  allotment  of  $42,000  was  made  for  work  under  the  road  budget, 
and  the  work  progressed  on  the  widening,  grading,  and  resurfacmg 
of  park  roads  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  approach  roads  leading 
to  Piatt  Park.  Ge^eral  improvement  work  was  also  carried  on  in 
the  reservation. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

Again  during  the  vear  the  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Totten 
Indian  School,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
acted  as  the  superintendent  of  the  Sullys  Hill  National  Park  without 
compensation  from  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture continued  to  use  the  area  as  a  game  preserve,  and  expended 
some  funds  in  maintenance.  No  funds  have  ever  been  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  this  park. 

A  Federal-aid  highway  is  now  being  constructed  through  the 
park,  and  when  this  is  completed  will  provide  convenient  access  to 
Sullys  Hill  from  either  the  Bed  Trail  or  the  Roosevelt  Highway. 
While  travel  to  the  park  is  increasing,  it  is  mainly  local  in  character. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

The  number  of  travelers  visiting  the  national  monuments  under 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  indicates  that 
these  areas  have  gained  greatly  in  popularity.  During  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1924,  the  visiting  list  to  the  monuments  was 
248.555  while  in  1925  thi  sfigure  incres^ed  to  347,572,  an  increase  of 
approximately  40  per  cent 

The  supermtendent  of  southwestern  monuments  continued  his 
^neral  supervision  of  all  the  national  monuments  of  the  Southwest, 
in  addition  to  serving  as  custodian  of  the  Casa  Grande  and  ^ma- 
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cacori  National  Monuments.  The  new  Wupatki  Monument  in  Ari- 
zona is  included  in  the  group  of  southwestern  monuments,  making 
18  in  the  group.  The  advantages  of  having  a  local 'Superintendent 
handling  the  ffcld  administration  of  the  various  monuments  of  the 
Southwest  are  becoming  more  apparent  each  year. 

Many  monuments  of  this  group  contain  ruins  of  historic  or  pre- 
historic structures,  and  it  was  to  these  that  special  attention  was 
given,  in  order  that  these  relics  of  our  past  history  might  be 
saved  from  disintegrating  under  the  action  of  wind  and  rain.  Again 
an  allotment  of  $5,000  wa«  made  for  repair  of  existing  ruins,  and 
work  was  continued  at  Aztec  Ruin,  Casa  Grande,  Chaco  Canyon, 
El  Morro,  Gran  Quivira,  Montezuma  Castle,  Pipe  Sprine:.  and 
Tumacacori  National  Monuments.  This  work  lies  alon^  such  lines 
^s  underpinning  and  bracing  walls,  capping  walls  with  cement, 
opening  arainage  lines,  repairing  and  reinforcing  roofs,  fencing  for 
protection  again  loose  stock,  etc. 

Good  museums  are  now  established  at  the  Petrified  Forest,  Aztec 
Ruin  and  Casa  Grande  National  Monuments,  tlie  only  ones  of  the 
southwestern  monuments  where  full  paid  men  are  in  charge.  Some 
material  has  been  gathered  for  museums  at  Gran  Quivira  and 
Montezuma  Castle,  but  this  will  not  be  put  on  display  until  full- 
time  custodians  can  be  appointed. 

Scientific  research  wort  was  continued  during  the  year  by  Dr. 
Neil  M.  Judd  who  is  in  charge  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
Expedition  at  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument;  by  Dr.  Edgar 
L.  Hewett,  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeology,  at  (fran  Quivira; 
and  by  Custodian  William  Nelson  at  the  Petrified  Forest.  Much 
new  material  has  been  brought  to  light  and  an  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  archeological  and  geological  problems  pres<»Tited  at  these 
places. 

The  protection  of  the  Aztec  Ruin  National  Monument  was  made 
possible  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  fur- 
nished the  funds  to  pay  the  custodian's  salary. 

Considerable  improvement  work  was  done  at  the  Carlsbad  Cave 
National  Monument,  in  the  way  of  lighting,  and  installing  pump, 
tank,  ai^d  galvanized  pipe  for  a  water  system.  The  Carlsbad  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  constructed  a  stairway  through  the  natural  open- 
ing of  the  cavern  at  an  expense  of  $1,600,  thereby  eliminating  the 
former  hazardous  method  of  ingress  by  way  of  an  iron  bucket  and 
cable.  A  new  road  is  being  built  from  tne  Carlsbad- Van  Horn  High- 
way to  the  cavern  on  an  easy  grade,  so  that  all  cars  can  drive  to  the 
portal  of  the  cavern.  Heretofore  only  high-powered  cars  could 
climb  the  old  hill  with  its  28  per  cent  grade.  Word  has  just  been 
received  of  the  relinquishment  bv  the  State  of  New  Mexico  of  all 
title  to  section  86,  T.  24  S.,  R.  24  E.  in  the  Carlsbad  Cave  National 
Monument  and  the  reversion  of  this  land  to  the  United  States  Cror- 
ernment. 

From  an  archeological  standpoint  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developmenjbs  in  the  southwestern  monuments  was  the  discovery  of  a 
valuable  cache  of  turquoise  mosaics  in  the  Casa  Grande,  and  which 
is  reported  in  detail  on  page  9  under  ^'Archeological  work." 

The  Muir  Woods  National  Monument  in  California  continued  to 
draw  }at*ge  numbers  of  visitors,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  retsi* 
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dent  custodian  to  employ  two  assistants  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
during  the  summer  season.  A  heavy  storm  that  visited  the  monu- 
ment m  February  resulted  in  much  damage  which  had  to  be  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  $400.  This  storm  so  badly  damaged  the  automobile  road 
leading  into  the  monument  that  it  became  impassible  to  vehicles. 
It  was  repaired  by  the  owner,  Hon.  William  Kent,  the  donor  of  the 
monument,  at  a  personal  expense  of  about  $300. 

Owing  to  the  construction  of  a  road  leading  to  and  into  the 
monument,  and  to  the  excellent  cooperation  of  newspapers  and  auto- 
mobile clubs  of  the  near-by  cities  in  giving  publicity  to  the  Pinnacles 
National  Monument,  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  travel.  Last 
year  8,973  people  visited  the  monument,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
this  year  there  would  be  about  25,000  visitors.  Instead,  however,  the 
number  of  campers  alone  nearly  reached  this  figure,  while  the  total 
number  of  visitors  was  63,522. 

The  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska  and  the  Territory 
continued  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Park  Service  in  supple- 
menting funds  available  for  improvement  work  in  the  Sitka  Na- 
tional Alonument.  Considerable  repair  and  maintenance  work  was 
done  during  the  year,  including  the  painting  of  the  totem  poles  and 
the  erection  of  an  ornamental  gateway  consisting  of  two  totem  poles 
and  two  heavy  concrete  pillars  connected  by  a  heavy  chain.  All 
work  in  the  monument  was  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Road  C'ommissioners. 

LEOISLATION 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  legislation  affecting  the 
national  parks  considered  in  Congress  since  the  preparation  of  the 
eighth  annual  report.  ' 

BILLS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW 

The  deficiency  act  of  December  5,  1924,^  carried  appropriations  of 
$1,044,871  for  the  National  Park  Service,  as  follows : 

Personal  servicea  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia $2, 700 

Mesa  Verde  National  Parlj,  on  account  of  flood  damage 3, 000 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  on  account  of  flood  damage 13, 000 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  on  acconnt  Of  flood  damage 26, 171 

Road  construction,  under  $7,500,000  authorization  of  CJongress 1, 000, 000 

The  funds  provided  for  the  .repair  of  damage  caused  by  floods  in 
Mount  Kainier  and  Eocky  Mountain  National  Parks  could  not  be  used 
without  special  authority,  however,  as  they  were  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1924,  which  ended  June  30,  1924.  This  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  December  in  the  same  form  in 
which  it  existed  when  Congress  adjourned  in  June,  1924,  with  the 
bill  unpassed  because  of  a  filibuster.  These  funds  were  later  made 
available. 

The  act  of  December  6,  1924^^  making  additional  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1925  to  enable  the  heads  of  the  several  departments 
and  independent  establishments  to  adjust  the  cmnpensation  of  field 
employees  appropriated  $102,122  for  the  National  Park  Service. 


>PiibnCpNo.292. 
>Piiblie,No.  293. 
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The  deficiency  act  of  January  20, 1925,*  carried  an  item  of  $25,000 
for  the  investigation,  control,  and  prevention  of  insect  infestatioBs 
in  the  forests  of  the  national  park& 

S.  4109,*  signed  by  the  President  on  February  21,  1925,  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  securing  of  lands  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  regions  of  Kentucky  for  per- 
petual preservation  as  national  parks,"  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  detemiine,  tlirough  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by 
him,  the  boundaries  and  areas  of  such  portions  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  and  the  Great  Smokies  as  may  be  recommended  by  him 
to  be  acquired  for  national  park  purposes,  as  well  as  to  investigate 
the  Mammoth  Cave  region.  This  act  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  the  commission  and  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  secure  options  on  desirable  tracts  of  land. 

H.  R.  11952,»  approved  February  24,  1925,  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  excnange  of  certain  patented  lands  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  for  Government  lands  in  the  park,"  author- 
ized the  exchange  of  160  acres  of  Government  land,  now  used  few 
hotel  purposes,  for  200  acres  of  private  land  in  the  beautiful  Loch 
Vale  region  of  the  park,  one  of  its  wildest  and  most  interesting 
sections. 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1925/ 
carried  appropriations  of  $3,218,409  for  the  National  Park  Service 
in  Washington  and  for  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  the  various  national  parks  and  monuments.  In 
addition  authority  was  given  to  incur  obligations  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  additional  road  work  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding 
$1,000,000. 

The  deficiency  act  of  March  4,  1925/  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  as  authorized  by  S.  4109  for  the  investigation  of  the  southern 
Appalachian  and  Mammoth  Cave  regions,  and  also  made  available 
$39,171  carried  in  the  deficiency  act  of  December  5,  1924. 

H.  E.  4114,®  approved  by  the  President  February  26,  1925-  en- 
titled "An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Colorado  River  near  Lee  Ferry,  Arizona,"  is  also  of  great  interest 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  The  construction  of  this  bridge  will 
obviate  the  long  detour  now  necessary  in  motoring  between  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Zion  National  Parks. 

BILLS   INTRODUCED   OR   ACTED  UPON   DURINQ   THE   LAST  SESSION   OP  THE  SIXTY- 
EIQHTH  CONGRESS  WHICH  FAILED  OP  PASSAGE 

In  addition  to  S.  4109  (Public,  No.  437),  for  the  investigation  of 
the  southern  Appalachian  and  Mammoth  Cave  regions,  seven  other 
bills  were  introduced  for  the  creation  of  parks  in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachians, covering  the  Shendndoah,  Smoky  Mountain,  LinviUe 
Gorge,  and  Grandfather  Mofint&in  areas. 

A  bill,  H.  R.  12408,  was  also  introduced  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Mount  Shasta  National  Park  in  the  State  of  California. 

•  PnWIc,  N<K  826.  •  •  Public.  No.  580. 

*  Public.  No.  437.  ^  Public,  No.  631. 
6  Public,  No.  461.        '                           •  Public.  No.  482. 
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Other  measures  of  interest  to  the  National  Park  Service  that  failed 
of  passage  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  are  as  follows : 

H.  K.  11761,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  winter 
game  (elk)  reserve  in  the  State  of  Wyoming." 

S.  4405,  "A  bill  to  abolish  the  Sullys  Hill  Park  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  area 
heretofore  known  by  that  name  as  a  national  game  preserve." 

H.  R.  11357,  "A  bill  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  restore  to  the  public  domain  lands  reserved  by  public  proclamation 
as  national  monuments,  and  validating  any  suclb  reservations  hereto- 
fore so  made  by  Executive  order." 

S.  3826,  "A  bill  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  certain  lands  within 
the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument,  and  for  other  purposes." 

S.  3493,  "A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  the 
Utah  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Utah.' "  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  to  correct  an  error  in  the  description  of  the  lands  to  be 
included  in  the  Utah  National  Park. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATIONS 

Presidential  proclamations  affecting  national  monuments  were 
issued  as  follows: 

October  15,  1924,  No.  1713,  creating  the  following  five  national 
monuments,  which  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Department:  Fort  Wood,  N.  Y.;  Castle  Pinckney,  S.  C;  Fort 
Pulaski,  Ga. ;  Fort  Marion,  Fla. ;  and  Fort  Matanzas,  Fla. 

December  9,  1924,  No.  1721,  creating  the  Wupatki  National  Monu- 
ment, Ariz.,  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisaiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

February  6,  1925,  No.  1730,  creating  the  Meriwether  Lewis  Na- 
tional Monument,  Tenn.,  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  War  Department. 

February  26,  1925,  No.  1733,  creating  the  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monument,  Alaska,  which  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

November  20,  1924,  No.  4103,  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Colorado, 
pending  determination  of  advisability  of  including  such  lands  in  a 
national  monument  or  recreational  area. 

March  24,  1925,  No.  4181,  withdrawal  of  lands  in  Utah  pending 
legislation.  These  lands  are  being  considered  for  addition  to  Zion 
National  Park. 

CONCLUSION 

This  report  of  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Park  Service  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  also  for  the  travel  season 
which  ended  September  30,  1925,  has  necessarily  been  brief  in  order 
that  it  might  comply  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  rules 
of  economy  laid  down  by  the  President.  It  covers,  nevertheless,  the 
most  successful  and  important  year  of  operations  in  our  history, 
both  in  the  development  of  the  opportunities  within  the  parks  them- 
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selves  alon^  educational  and  recreational  lines  and  in  the  rendering 
of  service  for  the  physical  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  guesis. 
A  constantly  increasing  annual  visiting  list  brin^  added  responsi- 
bilities. But  while  there  is  a  great  deal  remaining  to  be  done  to 
make  the  parks  and  monuments  measure  up  to  the  highest  degree 
of  service,  I  am  confident  that  the  period  covered  by  this  report  has 
been  one  of  unusual  achievement  and  progress  to  which  I  nmy  point 
with  pride  and  pleasure. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  DireetcT. 
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OROANIZATimr  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 

(DeiMirtiiicot  of  Qie  Interior,  WaiiiiiictoB,  D.  O 

Stephen  T.  Mother,  director. 

Amo  B.  Cammerer,  assistant  director. 

A.  E.  Demaraj,  administratire  assistant. 

B.  M.  Holmes,  chief  clerk. 
IsabeUe  F.  Story,  editor. 

FIELD  SBKVICB 


(TcOowstone  FtLtk,  W70.) 
Horace  M.  Albright,  field  assistant  to  the  director. 

CIVIL  KHOIKEBBIlfO   luViSIOlT 

(811  Coach  BaUding,  PortUnd,  Orog.) 

Bert  H.  Bnrrell,  acting  chief  civil  engineer. 
Merrill  F.  Danm,  locating  engineer. 

LANDSCAPB    EKOINEEBIIfO    DIVISIOIf 

(730  Sooth  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  GUif.) 
Daniel  B.  Hall,  landscape  engineer. 

EDUGATIOKAL  DIVISION 
(957  Regal  Boad,  Beikeley,  Calif.) 
Ansel  F.  Hall,  chief  park  natnrallst. 

THB  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Grater  Lake,  C.  G.  Thomson,  superintendent,  Medford,  Greg. 

Glacier,  Charles  J.  Kraebel,  superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 

Grand  Canyon,  J.  Boss  Eakin,  superintendent.  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Hawaii,  Thomas  Boles,  superintendent.  Volcano  House,  HawalL 

Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Joseph  Bolten,  8Ui;)erintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Lafayette,  George  B.  Dorr,  superintendent.  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Mesa  Verde,  Jesse  L.  Nusbanm,  superintendent,  Biancos,  Colo. 

Mount  McKlnley,  Henry  P.  Karstehs,  superintendent,  McKlnley  Park,  AUuka* 

Mount  Rainier,  Owen  A.  Tomlinson,  superintendent,  Ashford,  Wash. 

Piatt,  Forest  L.  Carter,  superintendent.  Sulphur,  Okla. 

Rocky  Mountain,  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Park,  (3olo. 

Sequoia,  John  R.  White,  superintendent.  Alder  Creek  headquarters  via  Three 

Rivers,  Calif. 
General  Grant,  John  R.  White,  acting  superintendent.  Alder  Creek  headq1ll^ 

ters  via  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 
Sullys  Hill,  Wm.  H.  Beyer,  acting  superintendent.  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 
Wind  Cave,  Roy  Brazell,  superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Yellowstone,  Horace  M.  Albright,  superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 
Yosemite,  W.  B.  Lewis,  superintendent,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 
Zion,  Richard  T.  Evans,  acting  superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

THB  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

Frank  Pinkley,  superintendent  of  southwestern  monuments,  Black  water,  Ari& 

Aztec  Ruin,  Earl  H.  Morris,  custodian,  Aztec,  N.  Mex. 

Capulin  Mountain,  Homer  J.  Farr,  custodian,  Capulin,  N.  Mex. 

Carlsbad  Cave,  W.  F.  Mcllvain,  custodian,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

Casa  Grande,  Frank  Pinkley,  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Chaco  Canyon,  Gus  Griffin,  custodian.  Crown  Point,  N.  Mex. 

Colorado,  John  Otto,  custodian.  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
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aters  of  the  Moon,  Samuel  A.  Paisley,  custodian,  Arco,  Idaho. 
Tils  Tower,  John  M.  Thorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 
Monro,  ESron  Z.  Vogt,  custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mex. 
an  Quivlra,  W.  H.  Smith,  custofjian,  Oran  Oulvlra,  N.  Mex. 
mtezoma  Castle,  Martin  L.  Jackson,  custodian.  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 
air  Woods,  John  T.  Needham,  custodian.  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 
Ltural  Bridges,  Zeke  Johnson,  cucftodian,  Blanding,  Utah. 
LTaJo,  John  Wetherill,  custodian,  Kayenta,  Ariz, 
pago  Sasniaro,  J.  E.  McClain,  custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
Irified  Forest,  William  Nelson,  custodian,  Holbrook,  Ariz. 
Duacles,  W.  I.  Hawkins,  custodian,  Holiister,  Calif, 
otts  Bluff,  A.  N.  Mathers,  Gering,  Nebr. 
tka,  Peter  Trierschield,  custodian,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
imacacorl,  Frank  Pinkley,  acting  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz, 
trendrye,  Adolph  Larsen,  custodian,  Sanlsh,  N.  Dak. 
upatki,  J.  C.  Clarke,  custodian,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

No  superintendent  has  been  appointed  for  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park, 
r  have  custodians  been  appointed  for  the  Dinosaur,  Katmai,  Lewis  and 
ark  Cavern,  Rainbow  Bridge,  Shoshone  Cavern,  Yucca  House,  Fossil  Cycad, 
(vrenweep.  Pipe  Spring,  or  Glacier  Bay  National  Mounments. 
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APPENDIX  B 
STATISTICS 


Vislton  to  tlw  fiftiAnfti  ptrkt,  1010-1926 ^— ,- 61 

Visitors  to  some  of  tlw  natioiial  monumosts,  10a0^1026'I.r...I.III..I I ■ 

Private  automobiles  entering  the  national  perks  during  sewoos  lOlft-lOM ^     ■ 

Automobile  and  motor  cyde  licenses  Issued  daring  seasons  1021-1025 11 

Receipts  collected  from  automobiles  and  motor  cycles  during  seasons  1021-1029 • 

Statement  of  approprisitions  made  flsr  and  rsfinuss  rseslv«d  fhim  the  various  natUnal  paria  and 

national  monuments  and  expendltafes  made  tberotrom  divrtng  tbe  flsosl  yean  1017>1025b  indiBifa; 

also  appropriations  for  the  Ibcal  year  1026 ^ ~     9 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  adndntstratlon,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  natloosl 

parks  and  wafonal  monuments,  tofsttier  with  the  revenusa  reoelvod  lor  the  fiscal  yvars  Ivn-VM, 

incluslva „ ►,— — .—......     U 

STATISTICS 
ViMor$  to  park$,  1910^1925 


Name  of  park 

mo 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1016 

1916 

in? 

Hot  Springs 

Yellowstone 

Sequela 

Yoeemite 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Oratw  TAk4» ,    , 

112a  000 

13,610 

1,178 

8,000 

16,000 

3,387 

12&000 

1190 

260 

113a  000 
28,064 

a  114 
12;  680 

2;  160 

iaao6 

14,500 

a887 

18a  000 

1200 

206 

14,000 

usaooo 

22,070 
2;  021 

ia884 
2,340 
a046 
a286 
a  190 
131,000 
1200 
230 
a367 

iisaooo 

24,039 
a828 

13,786 
3;  766 

13,501 
a253 
a968 

13a  000 

1300 
280 

iai38 

112a  000 

2a  250 
4,667 

iai46 
a736 

ia038 
7,006 
a502 

isaooo 

1600 

502 

14,168 

1  Iiaooo 

61,806 

7.647 

Sa4fi2 

lafiss 

saioo 

11, 3n 

a  817 

12a  000 

11,000 
663 

14,366 
181,000 

ilia740 

3a  8« 

ia780 
33; 800 

laaoo 

2a  980 
12,266 

laooo 
13a  000 

11.600 

1,886 

U830 

T 

S3 

i7,an 

Wind  Cave 

KW 

SulIys'HUillirillllll 
Mesa  Verde. 

11 

Gi3er.!?r...::::: : 

lasff 

Rocky  Moiintafn       '  . 

117.  IS 

Hawaii ' 

(^ 

l4Men  Volcanic ' 

iim 

Mount McKlnley.     •.  ........ 

(? 

Ornnd  Canyon...    ^ '....x. 

Tiafayette 

Zion                          1 

— 

Total 

19a  606 

223,057 

229,064 

251,708 

23ai03  1    334,790 

35a  087 

4Ba3S 

Name  of  park 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1028 

1024 

lOS 

Hot  flprings 

114a  000 
21.276 
16,001 
33,497 
15,496 
43,901 
13,281 
13a  000 
14,431 
4,188 
2,068 

aoeo 

I16a400 
62,261 
3a  443 
6a  362 
21,674 
56.232 
ia646 
126,000 
2a  312 
4,026 
2;287 
ia966 
169^492 

ii600 

37,745 
104,000 

1162;  860 
79,777 
31,608 
6a906 
ia661 
5a  401 
2a  136 
13a  000 
27,023 
a  841 
2,800 
22,449 

^^ 

67,316 

16a  600 

a  602 

113a  068 
81,651 
2a  263 
01,613 
8a  315 
5a  771 
2a  617 
160,000 
2a  336 

a  100 
aoo3 

ia736 
127a  737 

iiao7i 
iiaooo 

,?^ 

160,836 
2,037 

I10ai64 

9a323 

27,614 

10a506 

5a  466 

7a  871 

33,016 

17a  000 

31,016 

ia648 

4,261 

2a  036 

>  2ia  164 

27,760 

Iiaooo 

84.700 

73.779 

4,109 

1112,000 

13a  362 

3a  158 

13a  046 

4a  230 

12a  708 

62;  017 

1117,710 

41,605 

a478 

a236 

3a  968 

21a  000 

41,160 

ia500 

434 

10ai66 

64.200 

a4QB 

1  164, 175 
144,188 
34.468 

ioa8e4 

3a  020 

161,473 

64.312 

1131874 

62;  166 

aOB6 

7,100 

3a372 

224,211 

62,110 

113;  500 

462 

10a2S6 

71.758 

a4oo 

i26afli 

Yellowstone 

15a  fli 

Sequoia 

S«T 

Yosemite 

aSi0 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

f^rat^r  T^ik^ 

¥Ksa 

173.011 
6&O0 

Piatt 

1143.3M 

Wind  Cave 

oa3ff 

SullysHIU 

am 

Mesa  Verde 

aoa 

Glacier 

4a  on 

Rocky  Mountain 

Hawaii 

2SL9I2 
04.1JI 

Lassen  Volcanic 

Mount  McKlnley.... 
Grand  Canyon 

112. 5H 

an 
moa 

Lafayette 

73,  a 

Zion 

lasn 

Total 

451,061 

756,826 

Oia504 

1;  007, 336 

1,044,503 

1,28a  888 

1.422;  353 

i,7oasi 

1  Estimated. 
>  No  record 

•  Indicated  loss  in  travel  from  1021  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  cheddng  and  estimating  employsa. 

*  Actual  park  visitors;  many  miners  and  prospectors  passed  through  park. 
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TiHtwrg  to  Mome  of  the  naHmel  fikmiMietilt  li»  1990^19B5  * 


Name 


1030 


1931 


1933 


1938 


1934 


1936 


Aitee  Ruin  (New  Mexico) 

CspnUn  Mountain  (New  Mexico) . 

Ctflsbed  Cave  (New  Mexico) 

Cam  Grande  (Arinma) 

Cbaco  Canyon  (New  Mexico) 

(Colorado  (ColonMlo) ^— .— — .— 

Craters  of  the  Moon  (Idaho) 

Devils  Tower  (Wyoming) 

XI  Morro  (New  Medoo).. 

Orsn  Qaivira(New  Mexico) 

HoTanweep  (Utah-Colorado) 

Xatmai  (Alaska) — 

MoDtesania  Castle  (Arisona) 

Moir  Woods  (California) 

Natural  Bridges  (Utah) 

NavaK>  (Arisona) 

Papaao  Saguaro  (Arisona) 

mriiKd  forest  (Arizona) 

Pinnacles  (California) 

Pipe  Spring  (Arisona) 

Ktinbow  Bridge  (T7tah)_ 

Sootts  Bhiff  (Nebraska) 

Tomacaoori  (Arisona) 

Verendrye  (North  Dakota) 

Wopatki  (Arisona) 

Tnoca  Hooae  (Colorado) 


>8,300 


*S,000 


«8,000 


6»384 
>1«000 


7,730 

"n,xo 


6»206 

■"»"b;so" 


6,068 

*«'6,'oo6" 


6»787 


6^968 
•7,000 
•1,280 

9^688 


>8»000 


•2^000 


>  7,000 
•3,000 


•8,600 
•2;  600 


•8,000 
•3,600 


•7,800 
•8,300 


•2^600 
•77,677 


•4,600 
•87,400 


•6,000 
•90^870 


64 
•6^000 
•80,890 


66 
•8,000 
•32;  700 


113 

•8,000 

•81,888 


16 
•7,400 
91,368 

30 


•6^000 
46,476 
•^600 


17 

•7,600 

02^891 

62 

86 

•10^000 

43^781 

8,978 


•6,000 
•4,800 


•6,000 
•6,000 
•1,000 


•6,000 
•6,100 


143 
•30,000, 
•6,000 
•8,600 


116 

•86,000 

>8»800 


•7,000 

•7,000 

1,794 

13,687 

•3;  000 

■9,000 

8,840 

8»460 

■1,800 

•1,000 

360 

"Tofwo 

98,648 

"So 

68,633 
•4,000 

360 

•34,000 

•10^600 

•1.400 

•600 

•100 


Total 188,961      164,461      171,988      313;836 


318,866 


847,673 


1  No  records  for  other  6  national  monuments. 

•Estimated. 

•  Opened  to  pubUc  Jtme  1, 1934. 

Private  automobiles  entering  the  national  fKtrks  during  seasons  1918-1925 


Name  of  park 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1931 

1932 

1938 

19241 

1926 

V^|lfl-,tCTW 

4,734 
1,637 
7,631 
2;  488 
7,603 
8,106 
4,816 

10^787 
8,862 

12;  109 
3,866 

10,484 
4,687 
8.340 

13,686 
6,667 

13,418 
4,710 

10,814 
6,158 
7,686 

16,786 
7,139 

18,947 
6,646 

12,271 
7,892 
9,078 

21,848 

19,688 
13,010 
17,149 
9,430 

laooo 

430,000 

37,869 
9^796 
27,288 
12;086 
27,666 
16,877 
18,670 
450,000 

30,689 
11,083 
83,814 
9,118 
88.861 
19^801 
17,200 
4  67,400 

83,068 

fiecmoJa* 

14.378 

Yosemite 

Ooneral  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake 

49,380 
11,106 
89,860 
10,461 

Wind  Care* 

22,698 

Piatt* 

460,000 

SuIlysHUl 

5^271 
2;  197 

Msea  Verde 

371 

1,066 

42a  688 

486 

1,607 

«83,e88 

670 

2;  009 

460,663 

661 

2,614 

4  67,438 

969 

3,416 

4  62;  112 

1,265 

6,699 

4  61,800 

8,026 

1,808 

6,766 

458,696 

10,160 

OiaHer      

7,586 

Rocky  Mountain  >... 
Hawaii* 

468,067 
12,660 

T4wmm  VolcAn^c . 

2,646 

Orand  Canyon  •. 

1.676 
4  7,000 

3,260 

4  10,000 

644 

6,104 

9,968 

604 

7,890 

8,660 

662 

11,781 
8,600 
1,446 

13,062 
12,661 
1,998 

19,910 

tiftllftyvttfl  •  '  , 

9^881 

aon»!T- 

8,Sb 

Total 

63,966 

97,721 

138,074 

175,826 

107,106 

371,483 

316,916 

868,313 

>  Automobiles  entering  parks  with  or  without  licenses,  to  and  including  Sept.  80, 1934. 

•  License  required  only  for  Qiant  Forest  Road. 

•  No  license  required. 
4  Estimated. 
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66  RVPOBT  QF  DlRKCTOJt  OF  NAXIOKAL.  PARK  SERVICE 

AufofiioMf  omA  itiotor^eifvie  lictmBe^  U^ueA  during  ^ea80H$  l^a-1925 


1021 

1822 

1923 

1924 

19K1 

NameofiMAi 

Auto- 
mobUeB 

Motor 
oyoles 

Auto- 
mobUee 

Motor 
cFdes 

Auto- 
mobnes 

Motor    Auto- 
eydes  mobiles 

Motor    Aato- 
oydes  mobflet 

eitte 

YeUowutone.., 

Seqaoia* 

11.652 

3,041 

M6,260 

3,414 

68 
23 
131 

60* 

41 
2 
2 

20,168 

3.1W 
16,336 

6,217 
10,906 

8.101 
967 

1,548 

149 

1 
134 

"m 

42 

i" 

26,367 
4,360 

28,687 
8^087 

17,206 

10,864 
1,146 
4,900 

131 

""iw 
'"206" 

61 
2 
6 

28,912 

^684 

17,696 

<524 

19,267 

16,083 

1,812 

8,981 

168 

•"""Si" 
44 

2 

2 

81.488 
4,312 

23,203 
7.023 

21,758 

16,471 
^076 
6,080 

Ml 

vSemlt* 

• 

Qeneral  Qnnt 

Mount  Rainier.,,.. 

C3rater  Lake 

Mesa  Verde 

Qlader 

8 
8 

Total 

64,867 

317 

•67,429 

•446 

•100^449 

684 

97,809 

616 

U1.864 

ai 

1  No  licenses  required  for  Zion  Wind  Caye,  Hot  Sprinp,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  LasMn  Vokanie,Janjs  Bl^^ 
Rocky  Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lalayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  fA 

•  Number  of  licenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  induding  Sept.  80, 1926. 
>  Licenses  required  only  for  Oiant  Forest  Road. 

« Indudee  6,860  autoe  in  1919, 1.419  In  1920, 1,210  in  1921. 665  in  1922, 626  in  1928,276 in  1924,  and 319 In !» 
tbe  owner  of  which  surrendered  Yoecmite  valley  Highway  Association  certificates  in  Ueno(parBeBC«| 
entrance  fee. 

•  Indudes  399  complimentary  permits  in  1922, 436  in  1923,  and  244  in  1924. 

•  Indudes  1  complunenfary  permit. 

Licenses  not  required  in  certain  parks  because  of  small  road  mileage  or  unimproved  oandltioD  of  ro» 
(see  footnote  1).  Lioenses  also  not  required  for  travd  on  unimproved  roads  in  other  parks.  No  ctegi 
.for  license  issued  for  operating  cars  on  offldal  business. 

Receipts  collected  from  automohilea  and  motor  cycles  during  seasons  1921-l9tS 


Name  of  park  > 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1 


19B> 


Yellowstone... 

Sequoia* 

Yosemite 

General  Grant. 
Mount  Rainier 
Crater  Lake... 
Mesa  Verde.... 
Glader 

TotaL— 


886,469.50 
7,626.60 
70,055.00 
3,146.00 
22,112.60 
14,593.60 
998.50 
5,488.50 


$160^287.00 

7.996.00 

81,128.00 

3,063.50 

27,330.50 

20,404.50 

1,45a  50 

2,303.00 


1189,376.00  I 

10^876.00  I 

101,312.00  I 

3,976.00  I 

43,300100 

27,223.50 

l,6eL60 

7,926.50 


8817,286.00 

9b2ia00 

87,278.00 

3,287.00 

48,488.50 

4a  13a  00 

2,719.00 

6,828.50 


210, 48a  60 


288,962.00 


885»687.60l      413.87100 


73S.mm 
la^mft 
iiiia; 

5i4fiB.tt 

ao;7ii» 

3,lli» 
9,SEtt 


mmB\ 


>  No  lioenses  required  for  Zion  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii.  Laaseo  V< 
Rocky  Mountain,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Lafayette  Naoonal  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  M^ 

•  Received  in  Washington  to  and  induding  Sept.  30. 10S5. 

*  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 
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MiBiement  of  approitriaiion$  made  for,  and  revenue8  received  from,  the  varioue 
netiomal  parkM  and  naiUmal  momunenig,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom 
during  the  fUeal  yean  1917-1926,^  inclusive;  also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
1926 


Name  of  the  national  park 


Appropilafloni 


Approi 


>proprl- 


Bxpended 


RaoelTed 


Expended 


i    m7.. 

r    1918. 

1910 

IttO 

1921  (delldeDoy).. 

1912. 

1923 

19M 

19S5 

I     1925  (defldflDcy).. 

I      1920 

TiDovsUnie: 

1917 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1919.. 


m(< 


)  (defldenoy).. 

1921 

1921  (deficiency.. 

1922. 

192S 


1921  (defldenoy). 

1926 

1926'(de&dency)V 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920. 

1221 

1922. 

1928 

1024 

1826 

1926  (defldenoy). 

^  1928 

loMmite: 

1917 

1918 , 

1919 

19M 

1921 

1921  (defldenoy). 

1922 

1923 

19M 

1925.'. 

1925  (defldenoy).. 

1926 


>$i4aooaoo 


$140^000.  <» 


flo^ooaoo 


60^000.00 


m^goDLOO 
87,aoaoo 
Ts^ooaoo 
ii,8oaoo 

7%  100. 00 

8,6oaoo 
lasoaoo 

384, 92a  00 
•8,250.48 

365k50a00 
71,020.64 

278,000.00 
8,000.00 

850^000100 

801,80a00 

808,ooaoo 

27,70a00 

s72;8oaoo 

34,1(8.00 

soo^ooaoo 

22,80a00 

160,000.00 

25,0Qa00 

safiiaoo 
s^ooaoo 
36,ooaoo 
86,ooaoo 
78,ooaoo 
i2o^ooaoo 

136,00a  00 
6, 8ia  00 

7i,7iaoo 

25aQoaoo 
235,ooaoo 
256,ooaoo 
2oo,ooaoo 
3oaooo.oo 

3,000.00 
300,000.00 

280,ooaoo 
296,ooaoo 

300,000.00 
21,414.00 
262;  714. 00 


87,186, 80 
4  85,222.96 


185,611.78 
28»888.44 

58,10ai5 
45,882.88 

57,807.00 
55,889.15 
56,689.18 
44,769.58 

«O0^577.7O 


8,60a00 

9^045.83 

88^883.08 

58BL44 

263,577.15 

71,096.64 

285,992.28 
848,746.54 
861,687.86 

f  394, 936. 67 
394, 59a  99 


54,79&89 
71,898,56 
42,n5.50 


120^027.81 


188,806.84 

165,014.58 
308, 14a  02 

39^182.97 
318,861.60 


15,606.28 

5aooaoo 

34,578.71 
80, 43a  98 
34,834.64 
85,782.79 
86,961.84 
77,671.62 
119,817.64 

141,066.42 


10^336.60 

18.402.9 
9^772.52 
15,899.00 
19,584.99 
30,066.37 
28,917.22 
24, 22a  21 

19,961.06 


349,967.45 
236,368w29 
264,394.64 
197,611.29 

300,645.44 

205,079.94 

278,216.60 

•29a  763. 24 

324,511.05 


58,50a66 
65,865.65 
57, 62a  08 
85,601.54 

95.89147 
131,797.61 
148,860.60 
173,782.28 

137,200.14 


881,808.98 
42^822.00 
89^  18a  88 

8^na88 

74,081.19 
8&048.86 


58,775.61 
ML  812. 34 


415.04 
1^506.45 


56^096.45 
^975.62 


'  For  statement  of  appropriationB  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1020  Annual  Report,  pp.  364-858. 
J  Made  available  during  fiscal  years  1920  and  1021  by  sundry  dvil  acts  approved  July  19, 1919  (41  Stat. 
M)^d  June  5, 1920  (41  Stat.  918). 

I  KKpeoditiire  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat. 
IS);  Hot  Springs,  act  of  May  24, 1022  (42  Stat.  590). 

*  11,000  transferred  trom  Hot  Springs  to  Zlon. 
.^Indodea  $15366  from  sale  of  lots. 

'Unexpended  balance  of  1918  War  Department  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  available  under  Interior 
2>«MDent  daring  1919.    Sundry  dvU  act  of  July  1, 1918  (40  Stat.  678). 
'1200  transferred  from  Yellowstone  lo  Glader. 

*  Tor  porch  ase  of  private  holdings. 

*t3,000 transferred  from  Yosemlte  to  Mount  Rainer,  and  $1,000  transferred  from  Yosemlte  to  Mesa  Verde. 
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BiatemefU  of  apprapriaiUnu  ma4e  Icr,  and  revmuei  received  frem,  the  varim 
national  parka  and  national  monumenta,  and  etfpendiPurea  made  tkerefrm 
during  the  fiscal  years  Idll-lBtS,  inohiiive;  aUo  approprUUions  for  the  jUosI 
year  19M~-Continned 


Name  of  tlie  national  park 


General  Grant: 

1917 

1918 , 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 .-« 

1924. ..,. 

1926 

192S  (defldency)...... 

1926 

Mount  Balnler: 

1917- 

1918 ,-...— 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924.  ► 

1934  (defldeiic^)!lll.r 

1926 

1925  (<Sefldflllfi7)A 

1928 

Crater  Lake: 

1917 

1918. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924.^ 

1926 

1926  (deficiency). 

1928 

Plan: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 _.. 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

Wind  Cave: 

1917 _ 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1924 

1926 

1925  (deficiency) . 

1926 

Mesa  Verde: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


juppmixiaBODS 


Api 


ipropil' 
ated 


l2,ooaoo 
aooaoo 
4,5oaoo 

6,000.00 

5,3oaoo 
6»ooaoo 
6»5oaoo 
eaooaoo^ 

14. 175. 00  ^ 

1,18a  00  r 

12, 18a  00 

ao,ooaoo 
75.ooaoo 

24,60a00 
32,500.00 

4aooaoo 
isaooaoo 

106, 800. 00 

ia3,ooaoo 

» 18, 000. 00 

ioo,ooaoo 

6,230.00 
106.50a00 

8,ooaoo 
i6)Ooaoo 

18,226.00 
28,225.00 
85,30a00 

ss^soaoo 
s2,ooaoo 
80booaoo 
30,7oaoo 

1.900.00 
85^900.00 

8,ooaoo 

7. 18a  00 
7,500.00 

6,ooaoo 

9.000.00 

7,5oaoo 

7,500.00 

laooaoo 

10,000.00 

1,92a  00 

17,920.00 

2,50a00 

2,5oaoo 
iooo.oo 

4.000.00 

6,ooaoo 

7,500.00 

7,5oaoo 
laooaoo 

10,000.00 

96a  00 

10,960.00 

10, 000.  CO 
10,000.00 

i8,ooaoo 

11,000.00 
14,000.00 
16,400.00 

4a»ooaoo 


Expended 


$i,9Batt 

1,999.97 
4,481.61 
6,992.79 

6^soaoo 

6,981.24 
6.419.88 
49,937.82 

16,176.95 


29.999.19 
74.846.67 
34,65128 
32,446.01 
39,819.34 
149,497.81 
105.721.06 
•136,813.76 

116,86180 


7,999.88 
14,788.44 
13,2108.84 
28.l£06 
26,328.40 
2S^2ga41 
81,787.77 
34,993.96 

82,638.41 


8,ooaoo 

7,179.84 
7.4S5.05 
5,06a  24 

8.goa70 

7,23&26 
7,325.82 
9,992.13 

ll,78d97 


2;  489. 87 
2^496.40 
3,9B&77 
3,987.24 
4.971.55 
7,500.00 
7.443.84 
9.976.51 

10,954.71 


9. 99a  00 
9,913.06 
17,022.44 
10,950.60 
13,929.71 
16.339.80 
42.81Z62 


Received 


$U16«.78 
1,801.63 
1,063.90 
l,S7a88 
S;  668. 87 
8, 48a  45 
8»18ai6 
4,847.73 
9^907.64 


14,346.80 
17,24L26 
17,338.47 
22»153.78 
34,967.79 
22.286.59 
29, 133. 17 
48,014.33 

61, 89a  68 


4,666.35 

^606w73 
6^9S&21 
8,327.78 
9^784.98 
16^277.53 
18, 18a  78 
30^496.03 

89, 78a  49 


43111 

l,0ia40 

482.63 

48a  50 

728  20 

6ia80 

6&30 

74.14 

oaeo 


1,632L60 
4.062L60 
2.533.15 
3.714.15 
2.9ia20 
3.785l25  I 
3,869.00 
3. 85a  50 

4,23101 


isau 

2,763.75 
3,848.66 
8,317.95 
3.771.35 
1,273.72 
8,0BaiO 


>  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.    Sundry  civil  act  of  7une  12, 1917  (40  Stat- 
163),  and  act  of  May  24, 1922  (42  Stat.  590).  .    ^  *,_v-a. 

•  13.000  transferred  from  Yosamite  to  Mount  Ralner,  and  $1,000  transferred  from  Yosemite  to  Mesa  vv^ 
»  Made  available  during  1925.  act  of  Mar.  4, 1925  (43  Stat.  1331). 
u  Expenditure  of  revenues  Mesa  Verde  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorised  by  statute. 
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mthmua  pmfics  mnd^nmHonal  moniimemU^  imd  empendihires  made  therefrom 
dm-ii^p  the  fleets  ifeere  l^l^-^UUiiMihketne;  iOBO  apprepriattone  f&r  the  flicat 
tfearl92e—ContiimeCi  *"    ' 


•      .  : 

Appropriations 

Revennee 

Name  of  the  national  park 

^•ST*- 

Expended 

Reodved 

Expended 

M6Ba  Vard»-Continued. 

IflM ..: 

#86,ooaoo 
3»ooaoo 

42,60a00 

1,80&00 

42,835.00 

m  000. 00 

ii5,ooaoo 
saooaoo 
86,ooaoo 

81,840.12 

95,ooaoo 

12,664.00 

i96,ooaoo 

178,70a00 

225,ooaoo 
28i,ooaoo 

9, 26a  00 

isiooaoo 

laooaoo 
laooaoo 
lo^ooaoo 
mooaoo 

4^000.00 

66,ooaoo 

73,90a00 

74, 28a  00 

M  28,171. 00 

03,ooaoo 

4, 64a  00 

84,6eaoo 

76a  00 
76a  00 

i,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 
laooaoo 

10^000.00 

laooaoo 

1,26a  00 
15, 66a  00 

"I8^7ia99 
43,169.93 

$4,071.65 
3,600.45 

Ig4  (MUdenoy) 

1025  (defldency) , - -— 

19SI6.......                        --         .       .ta  t--L 

QUdtti 

1917 

108,148.16 
114,362.82 
70, 96a  60 

86,ooaoo 

81,572194 

}    107,847.8a 

194,803.03 

178,616.70 

"227,167.13 

}    290^221.44 

3,202  40 
4, 43a  22 
2,634.53 
7.253.85 

11,852  76 

1018 

1019 

loao 

%^^ 

l«aO(dBfldency)._ .,.._-. 

1921 ..... . J w- •.-. 

1021  (Atttit^nunr'i 

1^513.20 

6,062171 
ia732L67 
19,769.23 

15, 32a  71 

1922 .  ._i....w. 

i92b::.;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

19M 

1926 

1925  (defldency) i 

1096---...  ...  .                  .         .        ... 

Bocky  Mounter 

9,964.24 
9,922.10 
9,993.94 
9.924.85 
39,946.40 
64,923.10 
73,163.99 
74, 08a  27 

122;805.78 

871.37 

60a75 

307.60 

1,607.78 

637.25 

2,695.41 

8,077.08 

582.38 

3,183.83 

00 

1918 i 

1919 .,    

1920 V 

1921 ^ 

1922 

1923 1 

1924 

i«u  (<ifiivrf«ni7) 

1936---......-..            ----.-  ......  .--.fc... 

• 

1925  (defldency)...:: - 

1926 ..         . ... .».. 

Hawaii: 

1919 

731.40 

747. 62 

126i00 

9, 645. 16 

9,960.03 

9,691.06 

}       9,377.06 

1920 .... —..—..- .... 

1921 ., 

1922 

1923 

775.00 
1,46a  00 

76a  00 

1984 

1925 

1925  (defldency) 

192<V. - 

Laasen  Volcanic: 

1917 

81.25 
Iia06 

(1) 

1918 

1921 

ieod.  65 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
100.00 

io,ooaoo 

2,4ia90 
2,922.41 
2,963.42 
2,927.16 

}       2;  914. 93 

1922 

1923 

22a  66 
277.27 

17a  06 

1024 , 

1925 

1926  (defldency) 

1926 

Qrand  Canyon: 

1919 : 

525.03 
399.32 
8,305.43 
4,872.02 
7,608.72 
12,665.42 

(•) 

1920. 

40,000.00 

60,ooaoo 
ioo,ooaoo 

75,000.00 
125,400.00 
100,000.00 
116,000.00 

4, 36a  00 
192.360.00 

30,874.27 
59, 948. 45 
99,966.55 
73,906.36 
"123,098.40 
24,998.78 

^"118,729.19 

1921 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

1925  (without  year) 

1926.. ._ ......  .  --..-.—-,-. --.- 

1%  55a  06 

102R  rdnflHAnpv^ 

1996- 

*  Bxpenditnre  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized.  Sundry  dvil  act  of  June  12,  J017  (40  Stat. 
168). 

>•  B<<ade  ayailable  during  1026,  act  of  Mar.  4, 1925  (43  Stat.  1331). 

M  $1,000  from  Yoeemite  and  $1,000  trom  Zlon  transferred  to  Mesa  Verde,  and  $1,900  transferred  from 
Mesa  Verde  to  Qlader. 

>*  $800  f^om  Grand  Canyon,  $200  from  Ydlowstone,  and  $1,900  from  Mesa  Verde  transferred  to  Olader. 

M  Kzpenditure  of  revenues  from  Rocky  Mountain  Park  for  park  purposes  not  authorized  by  statute. 

*•  $800  transferred  from  Grand  Canyon  to  Glader. 

M  $500  from  Grand  Canyon  and  $1,000  from  Hot  Springs  transferred  to  Zlon. 
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BtalmtmU  of  ^profriaiimu  ma4e  f or*  and  re9mme$  vw9$ved  Irom,  tke  vmkm 

during  lAe  jCtool  yeprt  1917-^1925^  inOmtiive;  dM  <i»prgiW^fartiow  for  tt# 
year  iP2«— Oontimied 


Name  oT  tb*  national  park 


Approfiflatloiia 


Apjropri. 


RwelTad 


Mount  MoKinley: 

1W8. ,._ 

1998 

IQM 

1926 

l«2»  (defldoney) 

ins 

Lateyetta: 

IWl 

1922 

192S 

199« 

1925 

1925  (dafldency) 

1928. ;. 

Zion: 

1917  (dafldency) 

1920- 

1921 , 

1921  (dafldaney) 

1922. 

1928 

1928-24  (dafldenoy) 

1924. ;. 

1925 

1926  (dafldanoy) 

1928 

Protaotion  of  national  monuments: 

'  1917 

1918 

1919 , 

1920 

1921 

1922- 

1928 - 

1924 

1925... 

1925  (dafldency) 

1926 ._ ; 

Caaa  Onmde  National  Monument: 

1917 

1918 

P    1919 

Improvement  of  NaVi^o  National  Monument, 

National  Park  Seir^'oeV 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925  (defldency) 

1928-. -...__ -....-.--.---.- --.. --. 

Fighting  forest  fires: 

1929 

1923: 

1924 

1925 

Emergency  reconstruction: 


n^ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
s^ooaoo 

11,O90lO0 
70QlOO 

is,8oaoo 

"lO^OOQiOO 

lokooaoo 

20tOO0LOO 

96^ooaoo 
s^ooaoo 

80,00(100 
84,700lOO 

s;  82a  00 

84, 19a  00 

i5,ooaoo 


r.792.88 
7,86&61 
7,7aa82 

11,888.00 


0^972.42 
9^9aa06 
19,997.73 
24,90190 
24,Sia20 
29,90a48 

}     80b905.82 


14,8 


7,aoaoo 

1,566.07 

laooaoo 
laooaoo 
i88,ooaoo 

13, 75a  00 
15,19a  00 

i,5oaoo 
2o^ooaoo 

8,5oaoo 
6,ooaoo 
laooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
is;500.oo 

19;50aOO 
12,500.00 
20^  75a  00 
1,28a  00 
48. 96a  00 

900.00 
900.00 

ooaoo 

n8,00a00 

3,680.67 
17,600.00 
19,20a00 
22;  220. 00 

r,  42a  00 

31, 02a  00 
82, 42a  00 
83,20a00 
44,000.00 
2,700.00 
51,000.00 

25,000.00 

25,  ooaoo 

25,000.00 
2^000.00 

20,000.00 


8,625.96 

0^988.62 
9,727.89 

» 148,070.05 
ni6»79an 


9^588.88 
4,888L70 
9,478.10 
7,80192 
7,838.99 
12,0ia96 
11,866.56 
12^494.88 

20,348.75 


1,98109 

2,518.62 
17,418.83 
19,177.50 
21,52146 
27,00a59 
8a  957. 72 
89;  383. 50 
39;  921 67 

46,63192 


9.616.30 
17,76116 

6,526.02 
20;  000. 00 


188.08 


611.50 

5M.00 

41196 
80187 

918.26 
195.80 


226.00 
S2a7S 
128.50 
128.20 

aaoo 

135.88 
23.50 

57.00 


a^ 


16,818.17 
Sundry  civil  act  of  June  U,  1917  (40  StU- 


*  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorized. 
163). 

1*  $500  from  Qrand  Canyon  and  $1,000  from  Hot  Springs  transferred  to  Zion. 

1'  Appropriation  for  1019  made  under  the  name  of  dieur  de  Monts  National  Monument. 

"  $1,000  transferred  from  ZIon  to  Mesa  Verde. 

"  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorized. 

*  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  (Dommlssloner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Ofllee. 
*i  Expended  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution 
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BMmHiehi  of  appropriaiUma  made  for,  and  revenues  receded  from,  the  various 
luUUmal  parks  and  national  monuments,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom 
iwrinff  the  flsoal  years  1917-1925,  inclusive;  also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
yew  19t6~-Continned 


Appropriations 

Revenoes 

Name  of  the  natioiial  park 

^^SSt' 

Expended 

Received 

Expended 

BuMifBiicy  reeoastmctlon  and  fighting  forest 
tarn: 
19»- 

84aooaoo 

o^ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 

i,ooo,ooaoo 
i,60o,ooaoo 

2s,ooaoo 

Inoantlnc  leryioee: 

1928 

$6,216.60 
6,992.11 
6,630.62 

1924 

1925 

1996 

Gonstmction  of  roads  and  trails: 

102$  (4«Ad«n«y)                        ... 

i,ooo,ooaoo 

1938^^..!^.:::::..: ..:...:.:...::.:.... 

iBMotoontroI: 

1925-26  (deficiency) 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement 
of  the  national  parks  and  national  monuments,  together  taith  the  revenues 
received,  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  ^-1926,  inclusive 


Tev 

Department 

Approprtation 

Revenoes 

1917 

Interior  Department 

$637, 366. 67 
247,200.00 

.  .      .      tTfii  RAA  ret 

War  Department 

Interior  Department 

$180,662.80 

1918 

630,680.00 
217,60a00 
-  .  —        ....         74fi  iBfl.  m 

War  Department ,L 

Interior  Department '. 

>  217,33a  66 

1919 

063,106.00 

flo^ooaoo 

War  Department                            ^ 

106^678.08 
3l£877.96 

IttD 

907, 07a  76 
1,058,969.16 
1,483, 22a  00 
1,446, 62a  00 
1,802,601.00 
2,982,667.00 
8,848,400.00 

Mn 

396,928.27 

1828 

432,964.88 

iS 

..... . . .. — ......^ 

618,70a86 
668,886.83 
670^  92a  98 

!•» 

. 

I  For  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Report,  p.  860. 

*  Tbe  revenues  from  the  various  national  porks  were  expendaUa'duilns  the  years  1904  to  1918,  inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parki^ 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  misoollaneoua  receipts. 
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REPORTS  OF  OFRCBRS  IN  CHARQB  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
ENQINEERINQ  DIVISIONS 


HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK 

Dr.  Joseph  Bourms,  Sapertntendent,  Hot  Bprtngg,  Ark. 
Genxbal  Statement 

The  total  receipts  of  the  iMiy  bathhouses  were  $428,401.31  as  compared  with 
$396,604.47  for  the  fiscal  year  1924. 

The  net  profits  reported  for  17  pay  bathhouses  aggregated  |10d/U2Lll 
Three  bathhouses  reported  deficits  amounting  to  $8,877.46.  The  total  profltBi 
including  deficits,  for  all  bathhouses  last  year  were  $83,316.54. 

The  baths  given  were  as  follows :  Complimentary,  2,983 ;  paid  baths^  647,240; 
at  the  United  States  free  bathhouse,  73,841;  at  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial 
Hospital  Bathhouse,  5,419,  making  a  grand  total  of  729,483  baths,  as  compared 
with  a  grand  total  of  679,396  given  during  the  previous  year. 

The  i^rings,  46  in  number,  supply  860,000  gallons  of  hot  water  daily,  whidi 
is  collected  and  distributed  to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  tbt 
United  States  free  bathhouse,  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Bathhouse, 
and   19   pay  bathhouses,  all   of   which   are  under   government   sup^risiaa. 

Administeation 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  has  sup^vislon  over  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  park  and  its  management,  the  general  sanitary  oontral 
of  all  bathhouses  receiving  hot  water,  and  control  over  all  employees  copnected 
with  the  bathhouses. 

The  park  personnel  is  divided  into  the  following  departments ;  AdmlnistrstiTc^ 
police,  maintenance,  and  free  bathhouse  and  cUnic. 

On  December  1,  1924,  the  park  took  over  actively  the  public  camp  groonda 
located  at  the  east  base  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain.  An  act  was  passed  by  fht 
Arkansas  Legislature  giving  to  the  Federal  Government  exclusive  crimlasl 
jurisdiction  over  the  public  camp  grounds. 

BbCBIPTS    and    EZFEIfDirUBBS 

Receipts : 

Water  rent $87,620.00 

Ground  rent 300, 00 

Privilege  fees- 
Registered  physicians*  continuance  fee $4,470.00 

Physicians*  examination  fee 90.00 

Physicians*   registration  fee 30.00 

Bath  atendants'  certification  fee 1,727.00 

Masseurs'   certification   fee 493.00 


Miscellaneous — 

Sale  of  attendants*  badges 7. 70 

Commissary  concession 5.00 


e,8iaoo 


12.70 
Total  deposited  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 44,742.79 

All  but  one  of  the  remaining  city  lots  belonging  to  the  park  were  di^iosnl 
of  at  public  auction,  $20,035  being  derived  from  the  sales.    This  amount  vaa 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  a  special  fund  available  for  improvement  of  the  perk 
'  The  unexpended  balance  of  this  fund  is  $20,30a82. 
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The  followixig  expeoditures  were  made  by  the  park  from  appropriations: 

For  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance $60, 757. 75 

For  construction  of  physical  Improvements 17,055.49 

For  construction  and  reconstruction  of  roads  (from  the  National 
Park  Service  road  budget) 25, 600. 00 

Total  expenditures $109, 413. 24 

CJoNSTBtrcnoN,  Maintkitance,  and  Bepaibs 

Free  hiUhhouBe  huildinff.—A.  5-foot  concrete  wallc,  600  feet  long,  was  laid 
around  the  building.  The  hot-air  ventilating  ducts  were  patched  and  plastered, 
and  other  repairs  made  to  the  hot-air  heating  system.  Under  a  1924  contract 
1,800  square  feet  of  radiation  was  installed  to  supplement  the  hot-air  system. 
Screen  doors  and  windows  were  installed  throughout  the  building  where  re- 
quired. 

The  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  of  the  clinic,  and  a  number  of  rooms  and 
the  lobby  of  the  bathhouse  were  painted.  Leaks  in  the  bath  pools  were  re- 
paired by  the  use  of  chemicals.  Gutters  and  downspouts  were  repaired  and 
new  downspouts  installed. 

Office  huilding  and  pumphouse, — ^The  exterior  was  painted  and  the  interior 
of  the  pumphouse  was  whitewashed.  The  heating  plant  was  overhauled  and 
repaired.  A  new  floor  was  laid  in  one  room  of  the  building,  and  another 
room  was  divided  into  two  to  provide  storage  space  for  office  supplies  and 
records.    New  screen  doors  and  windows  were  installed. 

SuperintendenVs  residence. — ^A  screened  sleeping  porch  was  built.  A  new 
hot-water  heater  was  installed  and  the  hot-water  pipes  were  replaced.  The 
heating  system  was  completely  overhauled.  The  walls  of  the  hall,  kitchen, 
and  pantry  were  painted  and  all  floors  varnished. 

Fountain  Street  residence. — ^A  screened  sleeping  porch  was  built.  A  parti- 
tion was  built  to  shut  off  the  second  floor  from  the  first  floor,  to  improve 
heating  conditions.    A  new  bathroom  was  installed  on  the  flrst  floor. 

Bams. — ^Two  new  stalls  were  built.  A  small  brick  addition  was  made  for 
storage  of  gasoline  and  oil  and  a  gasoline  pump  and  550-gallon  gasoline 
storage  tank  installed.  Work  was  started  on  the  service  road  back  of  the 
bam. 

Ch-eenhouse. — ^An  addition  12  by  36  feet  was  made.  A  new  heating  plant  was 
installed. 

Whittington  Park  huUdinffs. — ^Replaced  gutters  and  repaired  porch  of 
keeper's  house.    Pavilions  were  repaired  and  painted. 

Orounds. — Cr6pe  myrtle  was  planted  along  Bath  House  Bow  and  on  the 
free  bathhouse  grounds.  Bose  cuttings  and  flower  bulbs  were  planted  at 
various  places  on  the  reservation  lawns.  About  60  mat>le  and  elm  trees  were 
planted  along  the  lower  slopes  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain  and  in  front  of  the 
barn.  A  shrubbery  nursery  was  started  at  the  greenhouse,  and  privet,  cr^ 
myrtle,  and  other  varieties  of  shrubs  have  been  propagated,  to  the  estimated 
value  of  flve  or  six  hundred  dollars. 

A  600-square-foot  retaining  wall  was  built  in  front  of  the  barn  and  flU 
made,  to  enlarge  the  driveway  and  help  in  masking  the  building.  Drainage 
ditches,  gutters,  and  tile  were  repaired  ki  places  and  new  drains  built.  There 
were  hauled  and  spread  op  the  lawns  179  yards  of  alluvial  soil.  Several 
aquilre  sections  of  the  concrete  walk  on  Bath  House  Bow  were  replaced.  An 
old,  obsolete  hot-water  reservoir  was  demolished  and  the  space  it  occupied 
was  filled  and  grassed.  The  Arlington  Hotel  Co.  completed  the  parking  of  its 
former  site  at  the  north  end  of  Bath  House  Row,  grass  being  sowed,  shrubbery 
and  decorative  trees  planted,  and  gravel  and  concrete  walks  laid. 

Roads, — Under  an  allotment  from  the  National  Park  Service  road  budget, 
the  work  of  reconstructing  the  park  roads  was  carried  on  by  hired  labor. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain  roads  had  been  constructed  to  double 
travel  width  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  loop  road  on  North  Mountain  was 
completed.  All  equipment  necessary  for  completing  the  construction  and 
teconstruction  work  was  purchased.  In  view  of  the  construction  work,  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads  was  curtailed  to  the  minimum  necessities. 

TraUs, — Concrete  cross-drains  and  tile  were  installed  where  needed  to 
protect  the  trails  from  excessive  wash.  The  trails  were  repaired,  cleared,  and 
put  in  excellent  condition.    A  trail  about  100  feet  long  was  built  on  North 
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MountaKi  to  a  large  rock  about.  80  feet  abcre  tike  dd  trail,  gMaig  a  com- 

piaBdlng  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Electric  lighting  system. — Six  new  flve-cluster-llght  metal  standards  donated 
by  the  Arlington  Holtel  Co.  were  erected  oo  the  Arlington  Park  and  connected 
up  by  750  feet  of  thi*ee-conductor  cable.  All  standards  on  Bath  House  Row, 
Hot  Springs  Mountain,  and  Whltttngton  Park  were  painted.  New  reflectors 
were  purchased  for  the  road-lighting  system  on  Hot  Springs  Mountain. 

Water  system. — ^A  new  cellar  drainer  was  installed  in  the  sump  of  the  main 
reservoir.  The  overflow  pipe  from  this  reservoir  became  obstructed,  was  dus 
up  and  a  new  6-inch  line  installed.  A  new  overflow  line  was  also  laid  from 
the  Superior  Reservoir.  A  4-inch  electric  recording  and  integrating  water 
meter  was  puchased  and  will  he  installed  on  one  of  the,  bathhouse  supply  lines 
for  experimental  purposes,  with  the  idea  of  installing  'them  later  on  aU  lines 
and  metering  the  water  supplied  to  all  bathhouses.  A  hot-water  shortage  was 
averted  this  year  by  the  exercise  of  strictest  economy  and  by  redistribution 
of  water  in  reservoirs. 

Public  camp  grounds. — ^The  16  acres  of  land,  when  taken  over,  were  densdy 
covered  with  underbrush,  and  there  were  several  marshy  places.  Tlie  under- 
brush was  cleared  away ;  low  places  were  filled  in ;  ditches  were  cut  and  tile  laid 
to  drain  wet  places.  A  comfort  station  for  men  and  women,  with  pressure  flush 
toilets,  was  erecte<l.  To  supply  water,  a  100-foot  artesian  well  was  driUed, 
having  a  flow  of  nearly  30,000  gallons  per  day.  A  3,000-gaUon  storage  tank 
and  a  pump  house  were  built  at  the  well  and  pipe  lines  and  galvanized  storage 
tank  installed.  A  complete  electric  lighting  system  was  built,  current  being 
supplied  by  the  local  electric  company.  A  road  was  built  to  open  up  pans 
of  the  grounds  for  camp  sites.  Two  concrete  bridges  with  wood  tsuperstmc- 
tures  and  three  concrete  culverts  were  built  to  bridge  streams.  The  swimming 
pool  was  deepened  and  cleaned  out,  and  the  dam  was  repaired.  Tlie  dressing 
rooms  were  remodeled. 

Sanitary  server . — Contract  was  let  for  installing  approximately  2,000  feet  of 
14-inch  cast-iron  sanitary  sewer,  extending  from  the  north  end  of  Bath  Honae 
Row  to  a  point  about  600  feet  south  of  the  reservation  line,  from  which  point 
it  will  be  cared  for  by  the  city.  This  sewer  line  will  be  built  within  the  arched 
conduit  of  Hot  Springs  Creek  and  will  replace  the  old  10-inch  tile  sewer.  A 
4  by  5  foot  reinforced  concrete  storm  sewer  was  built  from  the  property  line 
on  Canyon  Street  down  to  Central  Avenue  from  which  point  the  city  continued 
it  into  the  creek  conduit.  The  section  built  by  the, park  was  approximatdy 
400  feet  long. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Nearly  all  park  benches  were  repaired  and  painted.  Tbe 
rolling  equipment  was  kept  in  repair,  the  old  equipment  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

An  unusually  violent  hailstorm  visited  the  city  o^  December  7,  1924,  the  dam- 
age to  the  park  amounting  to  $400  or  more.  The  lights  and  balls  of  the  White- 
way  were  broken,  the  glass  roof  of  the  greenhouse  was  demolished,  and  shrub- 
bery and  trees  suiTered  considerable  damage. 

Government  Fref:  Bathhouse  and  Clinig 

Thie  average  number  of  persons  bathed  daily  in  the  Government  free  bath- 
house was  241,  with  a  total  of  73,841  baths  given  during  the  year.  The  total 
number  of  persons  bathing  was  3,441. 

The  total  number  of  patients  examined  and  treated  in  the  free  clinic  was 
3,411.  Of  this  number  2,787  were  venereal-disease  cases.  The  total  number 
of  examinations,  treatments,  etc.,  given  in  the  clinic  during  the  year  was  65313. 

The  course  of  Instruction  for  physicians  was  continued  in  the  clinic,  several 
physicians  taking  the  course  during  the  year. 

While  a  smaller  number  of  patients  has  been  treated  in  the  bathhouse  and 
clinic,  more  intensive  courses  of  treatment  have  been  given  those  voider 
treatment. 

Pay  Bathhouses 

One  new  bathhouse,  the  Arlington,  was  completed  this  year,  opening  on  De- 
cember 20,  1924.  On  Octol)er  15,  1924,  the  lease  of  the  Rector  Bathhouse  ex- 
pired, and  it  was  closed. 
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The  following  tables  sh^w  the  bosixuMS  of  the  pay  bathhouses  for  the  fiscal 
year: 


Bathhouse 


Net 
amount 
received 
by  at- 
tendants 


:     Total 
Paid  for       bath 
redeemed    receipts 
tidcets  I    lessre- 

I  temptions 


Receipts 
from 


Total 

receipts 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 


Net 
profits 


AQiambni- ....... ........ 

ArUnston. 

Buckstaff.. ........ ., 

WastTnan , 

Fcfdyoe  ....... .-.....-.., 

Hale. 

Imparlal.. , 

Lamar..........  ..__.._ 

Majestic- 

Maurice.. 

Moody , 

Otark 

Oxark  Sanatorium. 

Pythian  (colored) 

Quapaw 

Hector  (dosed  Oct.  15, 1824). 

BockafeUow 

Superior.. 

St.  Joseph's  Inflrraary... 
Woodmen  of  Union(colored) 

TotaU 


$6,200160 

8,76a.4« 
9,018.80 
5, 787. 07 
7, 35a  87 
7,435.40 
0,415.00 

lOt  673. 76 
6^851.70 

la  807.00 
3,19&88 

10,358.98 
2,663.81 
4,017.48 
8,365.60 
566.60 
6^318.20 
7,572.04 
1,227.90 
1,750.81 


$1,504.05 
6,6Qai2 
4,346.27 
3, 143. 31! 
8,425.00* 

772.20 
2,343.60 
6,198.07 
3,383.94 
6,184.65 
1,511.02 
4,017.63 
1,156.05 

502.42 
3,127.66 

526.65 
2,002.05" 
4,265.06 

778.99 

208.68 


125,326.52 


64,088.82 


$13,172.40' 
37,378.58! 
84,  SOL  73 
20,449.44 
27.723.95 
22,333.40 
19, 19a  10 
34,63L13 
22,309.56 
37,996.00 

9,674.73 
S1,30L77 

7, 72a  00 

7,924.83 
27,505.69 

1,488.60. 
17,807.55 
22,789.39. 

3, 675. 76 . 

8,282.82. 


$5L35 
1,767.00 
2.938.80 
1,217.00 
4,837.48 
432.00 
639.30 
4,266.52 

soaoo 

4, 07a  30 
273.25 

1,342.49 
66.35 
235.26 

1,446.69 


928.50 


$13,228.75 
39,145w68 
37, 88a  58 
21,666.44 
32,56L43| 
22,766.40! 
19,829.40; 
38,887.66 
22,869.56 
42,066.90 

9,047.98 
32,644.26 

7,786.35 

8, 16a  06 
28,952.88 

L488.60 


$10^184.30 
12,645.86 
3L509.95 
18,067.00 
25,46&96 
16^617.83 
19,862.84 
27,489.96 
14, 144.92 
33,827.26 

7, 64a  10 
19,788.87 

6,8iai7 
10,528.50 
26,311.84' 


18,827.05' 
22,780.391 
3,675.76 
8,282.821 


1,763.72; 
14,372.85' 

19, 6n.  eo 

4,919.59 
2^999100 


$8,039.45 

26,409.73 
6,820.58 
3,599.44 
7,002.48 
6,147.67 
266. 66 

11,447.70 
8,726.24 
8,280.66 
2,307.88 

1^855.39 
976.18 

>  2, 368. 61 
3.640.64 
^266.12 
4,454.20 
8,  in.  70 

11,243.88 
28a  82 


403,398.08'  2^003.28  428^40L3lj  328k263.66!|\^|^j^;^ 


>  Deficit. 


Bathhouse 


Totol 
baths 
sold 


Baths  re- 
deemed 


Net  paid 
baths 
sold 


Paid 
baths 
BiTen 


Compll- 

mentaiy 

baths 


Total 
baths 


AUuunbra 

Ariington 

BastmAxu... ................ . 

7ordyoe 

Hale 

Imperial 

M«]ertlc 

Maoriee.: 

Moody 

0»rk 

Otark  Sanatorium 

Pythian  (colored) 

I23S!'//.:;::::::::::::::::: 

Bockafailow ..^ 

Superior. 

St.  Joseph's  I&ftrmarY 

Woodman  of  Union  (colored) 

TotaL 


30,434 
51,361 
A7,6aai 
.  84,258 
39,908 
39,800 

ao^oso 

64,966 
40,768 
68,718 
19^126 
60,574 
16,616 
21,802 
48,209 
3,790 
87,886 
46,728 
7,663 
9,183 


730,972 


8,351 
6^586 
6,208 
4,718 
4,281 
1,287 
{^906 
9,997 
5,396 
7,407 
2,626 
6,696 
.2i218 
L153 
5,030 

957 
3.641 
7,469 
1,312 

489 


27,083 
44,836 
61,484 
29,540 
86,627 
38,522 
88,023 
54,909 
8^372 
56,311 
16,  COO 
63,878 
14,398 
20,739 
43,239 
3,883 
30,663 
89^264 
6,351 
8,694 


26,779 
45,070 
61,907 
30^306 
36,491 
30,616 
83,466 
65,776 
86,210 
65»278 
16,406 
51,828 
14,085 
20,656 
42,447 
2,838 
34,230 

0,868 


21 
12 
384 
334 
321 


268 
732. 
121 
220 
\hl 
219 


103 
66 


31 


84,677 


646,295 


647.240 


26,800 
46^6^" 


80^640 
35^812 
39,016 
88,717 
66,607 
35,340 
66,406 
16,562 
52.047 
14,065 
20,666 
42,660 
2,800 
84,230 
39^449 
6,394 
0,868 


2,963    660,223 


Hot  ioater  oHd  ground  letnes 


Name  of  bathhouse,  etc. 

Lessee 

Tubs 

Date  of  lease 

Expiration 

18 
92 
30 
89 
30 
25 

27 

Mar.    1,1925 
Jan.     1. 1925 
Jan.     1, 1912 
May  13, 1912 
Jan.     1, 1915 
do 

Jan.     1, 1912 

Feb.  29,1928 
Dec.  81.1944 

Arlington » 

Arlington  Hotel  Co I 

Buckstaff 

Buckstaff  Bath  House  Co 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

Dec  81.  1981 

Kastman*...  ......    ........ 

May  12,1032 

S.  W.  FoTdyoe.  Jr.,  trustee 

Union   ic  Mercantile   Trust   Co., 

trustee. 
Charles  N.  Rix 

Dec.  31,1934 
Do. 

Bale r          

Imperial 

Dec.  31,1031 

1  Water  used  in  private  rooms  in  portion  of  tubs  leased. 
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Hoi  wtOer  and  (;r<nmd  iMwea— Oontiiiued 


Name  of  bathboiue,  etc. 


Tube 


Dateof  leaae 


Ezplntin 


Ijamar  * — - 

Ijevi  Memorial 

Majestic 

Maurice - 

Moody 

0«ark 

Osark  Sanatorium 

Pythian  (colored) 

Quapaw 

Rookafellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Superior , 

Woodmen  of  Union  (colored) 
Arlington  Hotel,  ground  lease 
Hot  Springs  Mountain  Ob- 
«tory,  ground  lease.* 


Lamar  Bath  House  Oq 

Leo  N.  LcTi  Memorial  Association. 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Maurice  Bath  Co 

New  Moody  Hotel  Co 

Osark  Bath  House  Co 

Ozark  Sanatorium  Co 

Pythian  Bath  House  A  Sanatorium 

CoDim. 

oapaw  Bath  House  Co 

[ahalaJ.  Rockafellow 

Sister  Superior 

Superior  Bath  House  Co 

Supreme  Lodge,  Woodmen  of  Union. 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Hot  Springs  Mountain  Observatory 

Co. 


M 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
July 


1,1094 
1, 1913 
1.1012 
1,1990 
1,1922 


Sept.  17, 1022 
Dec.  16,1024 

Feb.  1, 1022 
July  1,1020 
Feb.  1. 1024 
Feb.  15,1016 
Mar.  1,1022 
Mar.  21, 1014 


Oct.  31,  im 
De^.  ZUtm 
Dec  sum 
Jmw  ao^iw 
June  a^Utt 
Sept.  17,  UB 
Dec  lS,mL 

Jan.  31,100 

June  sauao 

Jan.  31,  ISM 
Feb.  14,19N 
Feb.  2B^190 
Mar.  3,19a 


1  Tenants  holding  over. 

Sanit.'^tion  and  Public  Health  Matters 

Regular  and  Irregular  inspections  are  made  In  all  the  bathhouses.  At  least 
five  regular  inspections  are  made  in  the  men's  department  and  two  in  the 
women's  department  of  the  bathhouses  each  month.  Very  satisfactory  con- 
ditions are  usually  found,  it  being  to  the  bathhouses'  interest  to  be  in  good 
condition,  from  a  standpoint  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness. 

On  the  first  of  each  month  all  bathhouse  employees  coming  In  personal  con- 
tact with  bathers  are  given  a  physical  examination,  and  conditions  found  are 
noted  on  the  employees'  health  cards.  New  employees  are  given  complete  ex- 
aminations, including  the  Wasserman  test,  before  being  permitted  to  work  In 
the  bathhouses. 

Bacteriological  examinations  of  the  water  have  been  made  at  Intervals,  but 
no  contamination  has  been  disclosed. 

Mosquito  control  work  has  been  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  park  where 
they  might  have  a  tendency  to  breed.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  teep  the 
public  camp  site  free  from  mosquitoes. 

Regular  examinations  have  been  held  at  intervals  of  three  months  for  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  masseur  and  masseuse  in  the  bathhouses.  Mental, 
written  and  oral,  and  practical  examinations  are  given,  in  addition  to  complete 
physical  examinations. 

VlSITOBS 

The  records  for  the  travel  season  show  that  about  265,500  persons  visited 
the  park  this  year.  A  paved  highway  connecting  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Sprtogs 
was  completed  in  June.  This  has  brought  about  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  automobile  tourists  visiting  this  park.  Official  figures  are  not 
available,  but  the  chamber  of  commerce  estimates  that  about  190,000  automobile 
tourists  came  here.  Since  December  1,  6,900  visitors  have  used  the  public 
camp  grounds. 

YBLLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

HosAO  M.  AunuoHT,  Superintendent,  Yellowatone  Park,  Wyo. 

The  opening  ceremonies  of  the  1025  season  were  held  on  June  18  at  the 
western  gateway.  Ck>operating  with  the  National  Park  Service  in  preparing 
for  these  ceremonies  and  in  conducting  them  was  the  Union  Pacific  Syston. 
Numerous  publicity  men,  photographers,  etc.,  were  invited  to  the  ceremonies 
by  the  railroad.  Indians  from  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  were  also  brought  in. 
Four  governors  were  present:  Gov.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  of  Wyoming;  Gov. 
J.  E.  Erickson,  of  Montana ;  Gov.  C.  G.  Moore,  of  Idaho ;  and  Gov.  George  H. 
Dern,  of  Utah.  All  of  the  governors  spoke  of  the  great  beauty  and  interest 
of  Yellowstone  and  its  importance,  both  from  the  economic  and  recreatiODal 
standpoints,   to   the   adjoining   States.    Just   before   leaving,   the   governors 
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adopted  a  resolatlon  pledging  their  support  In  keeping  Yellowstone  National 
Park  Intact  from  any  encroachment  by  private  Interests  or  from  commercial 
exploitation. 

Weathkb 

The  weather  for  the  fall  months  was  unusual  In  that  It  was  persistently  « 
cool  and  snowfall  In  material  depths  occurred  unprecedente^ly  early  In  the 
season.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  weather  was  the  record* 
breaking  prolonged  period  of  severely  cold  weather  which  extended  from 
December  15  to  27.  This  cold  period  far  surpassed  any  previous  period  of 
record  for  severity  and  duration  of  low  temperature,  establishing  for  the  park 
a  new  absolute  minimum  temperature  record  of  59**  below  zero,  which  occurred 
at  Riverside  on  the  10th,  while  58**  occurred  the  same  day  at  Buffalo  Ranch. 
Bztremely  mild  weather  with  deficient  snovs'f all  characterized  the  remainder 
of  the  winter.  The  snow  on  the  ground  disappeared  about  10  days  earlier 
In  the  spring  than  usual.  April,  May,  and  June  were  months  of  plentiful 
moisture,  resulting  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  wild  flowers  throughout 
the  park. 

Tra\'el 

Park  visitors  this  year  totaled  154,282  as  compared  with  144,158  last  year,  an 
increase  of  10,124.  The  rail  travel  figures  were  44,786  as  compared  with  41,054 
last  year,  showing  an  Increase  of  3,782  over  the  preceding  season. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  122  raU  visitors  at  the  west  entrance;  the  north 
entrance  shows  an  increase  of  3,568  and  the  east  entrance  an  increase  of  268  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  season.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  came  in 
via  the  Lander  or  southern  gateway  as  compared  with  207  last  year. 

The  automobile  travel  records,  for  preceding  seasons,  at  the  east  and  west 
gates  have  been  exceeded  this  year.  A  total  of  88,100  persons  entered  at  the 
east  gate  and  32,713  at  the  west.  A  total  of  26,598  auto  visitors  entered  at 
the  north  gate  and  8,914  at  the  south. 

The  number  of  cars  and  people  reported  at  the  various  developed  camp 
grounds  during  the  season  are  Indicated  as  follows :  Mammoth,  19,154  cars  and 
63359  campers;  Old  Faithful,  26,989  cars  and  89,991  campers;  Lake,  21,455 
cars  and  71,531  campers;  Canyon,  17,954  cars  and  59,859  campers;  Norris, 
1,544  cars  and  6,148  campers ;  Madison  Junction,  2,785  cars  and  9,286  campers ; 
Thumb,  2,806  cars  and  9,355  campers;  Tower  Fa^s,  3,584  cars  and  11,782 
campers.  In  addition,  approximately  9,500  campers  used  the  many  camping 
places  along  the  roads. 

The  west  entrance  continues  to  lead  in  the  rail  travel  and  the  east  entrance 
is  the  favorite  gate  for  motorists. 

There  was  an  increase  of  6,143  auto  visitors  over  the  total  of  last  year. 

Total  9easan  travel  hy  entranoeg,  1926  and  1924 


Gateway 

Ball 
vtei- 
tora 

By  antomobile 

By  motor  cyde 

bwk. 
ton 

Pre- 

season 

vlsl- 

ton 

Can 

Viaitors 

Motor 
cydes 

Vial. 
ton 

Total 
vial- 
ton 

Norths 

1925 

17,007 

20,287 

7,267 

225 

8,796 
9,815 
11,686 

^771 

26,890 

S%713 

38,109 

8,914 

42 
34 

40 
10 

04 
42 
58 
16 

394 
80 
275 
499 

1.471 
178 
66 
23 

45.529 

West. 

53,801 

SMt 

45^775 

Sonth 

9,677 

Total. 

44,786 

33,068 

106,829 

126 

180 

1,254 

1,788 

154,282 

North 

19M 

13,439 
20,409 

207 

8,199 
9.358 
9,930 
2,871 

26,563 

81,580 

32,285 

9,768 

50 
20 

68 
42 
90 
25 

475 
96 
318 
685 

"■i;i24* 

40,585 

West 

52,127 

East 

80,687 

Booth                             ... 

10,685 

ftmeiiflon  yifritani  ^nrYrth  nnd  wftfit> 

i;i24 

Total. 

41,054 

30,689 

100,186 

165 

225 

1,569 

1,124 

144,158 
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BSVENUXB   wou   1825 

Funds  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1925  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
miscellaneous  receipts  In  the  United  States  Treasuray  were  as  follows: 

Automobiles  and  motor  cycles $216,597.06 

Hotels  and  camps •. 45,657.(» 

Transportation 43, 786. 64 

Stores 13.  194l  95 

Miscellaneous 6. 8871 01 


Total 326, 123. 01 

ReTenues  for  the  1926  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  approximately  9335,000. 

t  Abminibtrative-  Department 

Headquarters  office, — During  the  fiscal  year  from  four  to  eight  clerks  were 
employed  In  the  headquarters  office  on  general  c-orrespondence,  files,  personnel, 
purchasing,  time-keeping,  miscellaneous  financial  matters,  information,  and 
a  wide  range  of  other  duties  relating  to  this  and  to  other  parks. 

Apfn-opriatUms. — ^Appropriations  made  available  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report  are  as  follows : 


Act 

PurpOM 

Amoant 

Deo.  6, 1034 

Rfflid  sirA  trail  miiftrfMtlon 

mow 

Do • .. 

InoTMflt  of  oompeosatioo.... - 

Hl« 

Jan.  aO,  1W6 

IiUMKTt oontroK . r .    .             ..      x  .......  ....     ..  ^... 

5i0» 

Mar.  8, 1026 

Adminiitration.  protection,  and  mahitmanoe 

SHsn 

Do 

OonstruotUm,  sewers  and  oamp  grounds,  eto . 

m,2n 

Do 

100lO» 

Total 

943,9(8 

: 

Bnoiitbrking  Departmritt 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Engineer  A.  W.  Bumey,  aided  by  Assistant 
Bngineer  W.  I.  Daviib. 

Road  maintenance, — ^The  park  road  system  consists  of  296  miles  of  road 
designated  as  follows :  Grand  Loop  187.4  miles,  approach  and  connecting  reads 
79.1  miles,  secondary  and  roads  to  points  of  interest,  81.5  miles.  During  the 
1925  season  291.8  miles  of  roads  were  maintained  in  the  park,  also  28  miles 
of  road  in  the  Shoshone  Forest  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  and  30. miles  io 
the  Teton  Forest  on  the  south  side.  During  the  tourist  season  107  miles 
of  the  Grand  Loop  Road  were  sprinkled  twice  daily. 

Snow  removal, — Unusually  heavy  snowfall  in  the  south  and  east  sections 
of  the  park,  followed  by  a  cold  backward  spring,  made  the  work  of  opening 
the  park  roads  to  travel  more  diflicult  than  usual.  On  June  1  a  crew  began 
blasting  in  Sylvan  Pass  and  on  the  12th  another  crew  began  at  Cub  Creek, 
oi)ening  the  east  entrance  road  on  June  19.  The  Dunraven  Pass  Road  was 
opened  June  18  after  a  crew  had  worked  13  days  blasting  and  shoveling. 
The  (Continental  Divide  Road  was  opened  June  16.  the  south  entrance  road 
June  22  and  tbe  Mount  Washburn  Road  July  1. 

Koad  improvement, — The  first  three-year  program  of  improvements  to  roads 
in  Yellowstone  Park  consists  of  13  projects  of  which  the  following-named  five 
will  be  completed,  or  partially  completed  this  season : 

Project  yo.  IS,  Lake  Shore  Road. — Reconstruction  of  the  old  road  11  miles 
in  length  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Yellowstone  between  West  Thumb  and 
Bridge  Bay,  to  replace  the  present  steep,  narrow,  and  uninteresting  section. 

Project  Xo.  6\  Firehole  River  Road. — Widening  for  two-way  travel  a  section 
1%  miles  in  lenjrth  along  the  Firehole  River,  south  from  Firehole  Cascades. 

Project  No.  7,  West  Thumb-Arnica  Creek  iJoad.— Widening  the  present  road 
for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  over  Bluff  Point,  a  promontory  2  miles  from  West 
Thumb  on  the  Lake  Road. 
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Pro  fed  No.  9,  Mammoth-Tower  Falls  iJood.— Widening  1%  miles  and  smr- 
facing  8  miles  between  the  2  and  5  mile  posts  from  Mammoth. 

Project  No.  11,  Inspiration  Point  i2oa<l.->ReconBtrnctlon  of  2%  miles  ot 
road  along  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Bridges. — ^Twenty-three  steel  bridges,  haying  a  combined  length  of  2,200 
feet,  were  painted  this  year. 

Cratofish  Creek  Bridge. — ^A  54-foot  steel  bridge  was  constructed  over  Oraw- 
flsh  Greek  on  the  south  entrance  road,  replacing  an  old  log  bridge  that  had  be- 
come dangerous.  The  new  bridge  is  one  that  was  removed  from  a  location 
on  the  Gardiner  River  in  1919.  It  Is  a  15-degree  skew  bridge  and  crosses  the 
creek  at  that  angle,  permitting  the  road  to  be  straightened  at  the  crossing. 
Tbe  bridge  was  placed  on  concrete  abutments. 

Buildings. — ^A  new  ranger  station  was  erected  at  Thumb  of  Lake  near  the 
site  of  the  old  Thumb  Station.  It  is  a  three-room  log  structure.  A  two-room 
los  snowshoe  cabin  was  also  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  Blacktall  Deer  Creek. 

A  log  bunkhouse  16  by  24  feet  and  a  log  stable  16  by  30  feet  were  built 
at  Cub  Creek  for  the  use  of  the  road  crew  at  that  place. 

LANDSCAPE  BNOINBEaiNO  ACTiylTIKS 

Chief  Landscape  Bnglneer  D.  R.  Hull  visited  the  park  in  June  and  gave 
advice  and  information  on  many  matters  affecting  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  properties  of  the  public  utilities  and  individual  operators. 

He  designed  for  the  National  Park  Service  a  spring  effect  for  AppoUnarls 
Spring,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Hommon,  sanitary  engineer  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Mr.  Hull  also  located  sites  for  new 
comfort  stations  and  other  auto  camp  structures. 

Clean  up  of  the  roadsides  between  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Obsidian 
Creek,  a  total  of  10%  miles,  was  accomplished  during  the  fall  of  1924  and 
spring  of  1925  with  private  funda 

SANITATION   DEPABTMKNT 

This  department,  in  charge  of  Master  Plumber  William  Wiggins,  cooperated 
closely  with  the  engineering  department  in  construction  work,  and  was  assisted 
constantly  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  officers  on  duty  here. 

1.  Public  auto  camp  development. — Mammoth. — Installed  8  showers,  4  for  men 
and  4  for  women,  and  put  in  hot  and  cold  water  and  2  wash  basins.  Built 
90  tables. 

Tower  Falls. — Installed  400  feet  6-inch  sewer  pipe.  Dug  cesspool  and  built 
48  tables. 

Uake. — ^Enlarged  water  main — ^2,000  feet  4-inch  galvanized-iron  water  pipe, 
1,000  feet  3-inch  pipe,  600  feet  2%-inch  pipe,  3,000  feet  1%-lnch  pipe.  Built  1 
comfort  station ;  Installed  8  flush  toilets,  2  wash  basins,  1  urinal,  and  13  drink- 
ing faucets,  and  built  57  tables. 

Fishing  Bridge. — Enlarged  water  main — 4,000  feet  4-lnch  galvanized-iron 
water  pipe,  800  feet  3-inch  water  pipe,  1,000  feet  2-lnch  water  pipe.  Built  2 
comfort  stations ;  installed  16  flush  toilets,  2  urinals,  4  wash  basins,  and  built 
lOO  tables. 

Thumb. — Enlarged  water  main — 4,200  feet  4-Inch  galvanized-iron  water 
pipe,  1,000  feet  2-inch  water  pipe,  100  feet  1-lnch  water  pipe,  80  feet  %-inch 
water  pipe,  and  1,200  feet  6-lnch  sewer  pipe.  Built  2  comfort  stations;  in- 
stalled 16  flush  toilets,  2  urinals,  4  wash  basins,  and  built  50  tables.  Built 
50,000-galIon  reservoir  and  pump  house  and  installed  a  40-horsepower  Buda 
motor  to  operate  ai  Worthington  Duplex  plunger  pump  which  lifts  water  120 
feet  elevation  from  Duck  Lake.    Capacity  of  pump  20,000  gallons  per  hour. 

2.  Mosquito  control. — Many  mosquitos  throughout  the  park  due  to  excep- 
tionally wet  season.  Extensive  ditching  and  oiling  at  the  Canyon,  Lake, 
Tower  Falls,  West  Thumb,  Upper  Basin,  and  Mammoth. 

3.  Oarhage  and  refuse  disposal. — ^All  dump  grounds  practically  cleaned  up. 
Tins  and  glass  buried.  Garbage  not  eaten  by  bears,  and  paper,  trash,  and 
w^ood  burned.  Special  bear-feeding  platform  constructed  at  each  dump  ground. 
I>ata  collected  at  Upper  Basin,  Lake,  and  Canyon  for  incinerators  and  tUvcan 
crashers. 

4.  Miscellaneous. — Operated  six  septic  tanks  with  chlorinators  and  one  with- 
out.   Supervised  operation  of  two  swimming  pools.    Made  special  water  supply 
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iDf^estlgatioiia  for  Upper  Basiii,  West  YeUotwatoiie,  and  Norrls.  Prepared  ^u» 
for  sewerage  systeia^  at  Thumb  and  Camp  Roosevelt  and  for  the  ttansportatlon 
company  at  Gardiner.    Inspected  creameries  and  dairies  supplying  the  park. 

Pbotibotion  Depabtioent 

The  permanent  personnel  ef '  this  departmoit  consists  of  the  chief  ranger, 
S.  T.  Woodring,  8  assistant  chief  rangers,  and  27  park  rangers ;  62  temporary 
park  rangers  were  added  to  the  force  on  June  1^,  making  a  total  sommer 
strength  of  88; 

Winter  activi^ier-^Regular  and  special  patrols  were  made  throughout  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  seasons  for  the  obsermtion  and  protection  of  wild  life 
and  the  natural  features  of  the  park,  wild  animal  feeding,  predatory  animal 
hunting,  and  repairs  and  maintenance  to  buildings  and  equipment 

Summer  <u:iiviii6s, — ^Flre,  fish,  and  traffic  patrols;  information,  guide,  and 
lecture  service;  travel  statistics;  checking  travel  at  entrance  and  exit  stations 
and  at  public  auto  camps ;  police  duties ;  and  a  wide  range  of  other  duties  too 
numerous  to  mention  here. 

Forest  fires. — No  forest  fires  of  consequence,  occurred  during  the  year. 

Trail  construction,  maintenance,  and  improvement, — ^Twelve  miles  of  new 
trail  have  been  built,  consisting  of  2  miles  of  saddle-horse  trail  from  Old 
J^aitjUfut  to  Mystic  JF'alls,  4  miles  of  foot  trail  paralleling  the  loop  road  through 
Black  Sand  Basin,  Fox  Creek  to  Mariposa  Lake,  3  miles,  and  about  4  miles  in 
the  Tower  Falls  district,  including  a  footbridge  near  Tower  Creek.  The  Tower 
Falls  Job  was  accomplished  by  a  small  band  of  Eagle  Scouts  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  E.  O.  Maclay,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  The  total  trail  mileage,  ex- 
clusive of  game  trails  used  on  patrol,  is  854.  The  entire  trail  system  was 
cleared,  of  down  timber  and  repaired. 

Fish,  planting. — ^Flsh  planting'  activities  this  year,  with  comparative  figures 
for  1923  and  1924,  are  reported  as  follows : 


1923 


im 


19SS 


Total  collection  of  black-spotted  trout  eggs  from  park  waters 

Number  of  eggs  edllectea  in  park,  hatched,  and  returned  to  park 
waters  or  planted  aa  oyed  eggs 


31,570,000 
1%  796^  000 


82;  000, 000 
18^644,000 


11, 718,  ON 
4,a^7» 


Total  number  ofjlth  planted  in  park 


Blaok*«potted  trout  collected  in  park 

Eastern  brook  trout  received  bt)m  Montana  State  Hatchery., 

Rainbow  trout  received  from  Montana  State  Hatchery 

Lock  Leven  trout  received  from  Montana  State  Hatchery. .. 

Total  flsh  plants  for  year 

Total  fish  shipments  to  outside  points 


12,705,000 
100,000 
100.000 


18,544,000 
49,400 


41,800 


4.a8,w» 


80^000 


12,995,000 


18,635,200.      4,416.780 
'      6,728.000 


Buffalo  Ranch  Opisations 

The  activities  at  the  buffalo  rach  have  consisted  of  the  care  of  the  herd, 
hay  harvesting,  repairs  and  alterations  to  stables,  fences  and  corrals,  main- 
tenance work  on  roads  and  telephone  lines,  and  other  routine  duties.  The 
success  of  **  Buffalo  Plains  Week  "  which  had  its  inception  on  August  30  this 
year  was  largely  due  to  the  efficient  work  of  the  chief  buffalo  keeper  and  his 
assistants.  Twenty-five  acres  were  plowed,  culivated  and  seeded  to  oats, 
timothy,  and  red  top.  A  total  of  360  tons  of  hay  was  fed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.    The  yield  for  the  season  of  1025  was  1,020.86  tons. 

Hay  Ranch  Operations 

Wild  animal  and  horse  feeding  at  the  various  hay  ranches  during  the  winter 
and  spring  seasons  accounted  for  approximately  662  tons  of  hay,  and  of  this 
amount  52  tons  were  fed  at  Yancey's,  346  tons  at  Slough  Creek,  and  264  tons 
at  Gardiner.  This  year's  tonnage  can  not  be  accurately  stated  at  this  time  for 
the  reason  that  much  of  it  has  been  recently  stacked.  The  approximate  yield, 
however,  is  1,366.58  tons. 
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One  hundred  and  eighty  coyotes  and-'oiie  ipotxntain  Hoif  were  killed  dtirinff 
the  year.  '"    ''    •'  '''  '  '      ' 

Natural  Feat^bjcb  op  .«pji:  .Paw^,    ,     .,  .  ,  '  :.. 

ObserratioiiB  of  wild  life^  gsyaoTB  asokd  hot  springs  activities*  and  lorests, 
hare  been  made  l>y  the  park  natwralist  and  by.rangerd  and  are 'briefly  vepatte^ 
as  follows:  ",...■ 

WUd  (uUmai  eonditiont.-^ViiXd  anin^al  .conditions  have,  been  geiserally  good 
throughout  the  year;  forage  conditions  are'incceUent 

Bti^alo,  Lamar  Ri»er  Herd, — ^In  Janiiary,  1G£4«  /herd  total  waa  633 ;  the  oalf 
crop  of  1924  was  120,  makingia  herd  total  of  76ft  at  the  beginning  of  the  fan 
season  of  1924.  This  flgure  corrects  an  error  of '27  in  the>  vepatf ted  herd  total 
of  last  year  which  was  occasioned  by  including  a  bandiiof  this  nuniber  which 
should  have  been  included  in  thecoikiit  of  €he<3old.Creelc«PeUcan  Flats  herd. 

The  lossea  during  the  year  wcfxe  as  foUdws:  Shipments  86,  aoddental  fl, 
winter  kills  1,  killed  by  authority  of  the  director'  17»  total  109/ leaving  a  herd 
total  of  644  at  the  beginniadg  of  the  Wving  seaacmi  this  year;  This  total  eon^ 
sisted  of  823  maleiG^  and  821  females-^^the  malea  consist  of  162  bulls  and  161 
steers.  Twenty  calves  of  the  1924  crop' were  eastrated.  The  ealf  crop  of 
19^  totals  120.  Buffalo  feeding  was  begun  on  December  28  and  concluded 
on  April  4. 

Buffalo — Cold-Creek  Pelican  Flats  herd. — ^The  total  count  during  the  year 
was  66;  this  is  the  largest  acttiar  count 'in  recent  years.  The  estimated  herd 
total  is  lfi5.  

Mountain  sheep, — ^Actufd  counts  during  ^hef  winter  and  spring  seasons  total 
196.  The  estimated  total  for  the  ptark  area  is'  lOtoO.'  The'^epoi^ted  lomes  oc- 
casioned by  hunters  at  points  ad^iicent  to  the  park  amdunted  to  6. 

Antelope. — ^Antelope  conditions  are  excellent;  the  herd  has  wintered  remark- 
ably well.  There  was-  a  loibs  of  4  during  the  year,  consisting  tft  2  winter  kills 
and  2  coyote  kills.  The  herd  total  of  late  April  was  417.  Thlsre  is  every  indi- 
cation of  a  normal  increase  this  year.  '    "  . 

Moose, — ^The  moose  counts  suMnitted  during  the  course  of  'the  winter  Season 
total  170,  as  compared  wfth  121  last  year ;  they  are  widely  distributed.  There 
Is  an  estimated  total  of  625  in  the  park: 

Deer. — ^Numerous  counts  hare  been  snbmitted  by  rangers  on  patrol;  the 
total  of  these  counts  Is  602.  This  is  believed  to  be  about  one  third  of  the 
total  number  of  mule  deer  within  the  park  and  at  points  along  the  Yellowstone 
and  Gallatin  Rivers  adjacent  thereto.  The  reported  losses  occasioned  by 
honters  beyond  the  park  boundaries  amounted  to  66.  Other  losses  consisting 
of  winter  kills,  coyote  kills  and  accidents,  total  35.  The  total  of  all  reported 
losses  is  91.  There  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  1,800  mule  deer  in  the  park 
region.  White  tall  deer  are  extremely  rare.  There  are  probably  not  more  than 
12  in  the  entire  j^rk. 

Elk. — The  elk  are  in  excellent  condition  and  there  is  abundant  forage  for 
the  approaching  winter  season.  Winter  kills  during  the  year  did  not  exceed 
2  per  cent  of  the  herd  total.  The  actual  count  was  347.  Twelve  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  were  reported  slain  by  hunters  at  points  adjacent  to  the  park. 
The  losses  from  all  causes  were  1,703.  Careful  counts  of  the  herds  were  made 
late  in  April  and  the  total  of  these  counts  was  17,242.  The  calf  crop  this  year 
is  unusually  large  and  the  estimated  herd  total  at  this  time  is  20,000. 

As  to  the  Jackson  Hole  elk,  the  Forest  Service  and  Biological  Survey  officials 
in  the  spring  of  1925  estimated  the  herd  at  19,000,  not  considering  this  year's 
calf  crop.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay  were  fed  last  winter  to  this 
elk  herd  but  only  1,700  elk  used  the  feed  grounds.  There  will  be  more  than 
3,000  tons  of  Federal  and  State  hay  available  for  feeding  during  the  winter 
of  1925-26.  The  Izaak  Walton  licague  has  purchased  1,760  acres  of  hay  and 
pasture  land  near  the  Biological  Survey  ranch.  The  combined  ranch  areas 
total  about  4,500  acres,  of  which  1,000  acres  produce  hay.  The  hay  from  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  ranch  has  been  harvested  by  the  Biological  Survey  and 
is  included  in  the  total  of  3,000  tons. 

Black  hears, — Black  and  brown  bear  are  commonly  seen  throughout  the  park. 
Mothers  with  cubs  numbering  from  one  to  three  frequent  all  the  main  high- 
ways and  the  feed  grounds  at  the  various  hotels  and  camps.  The  total  num- 
ber of  black  bear  In  the  park  is  believed  to  be  about  200. 
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Chiezly  heart.^TwButjHiemn  crtasUw  wen  cAMerred  at  the  Canyon  Hotel 
feed  groond  on  July  18.  Five  have  been  frequenting  the  feed  ground  at  Old 
Faithful  and  7  were  oonunonly  seen  at  Lake.  A  toUl  of  16  grizzly  cobs  hare 
been  reported.  Inhere  Ib  beXieved  to  be  not  leas  than  75  bear  of  this  species  io 
the  park. 

Beaver, — Uniunial  beaver  activities  have  been  reported  at  all  points  salted 
to  their  requirements.    There  appears  to  be  a  normal  annual  increase. 

Other  ernaU  imiIiiwI«.— Marten,  mink,  skunk,  weasel,  otter,  and  fox  were 
frequently  seen  throughout  the  winter  ^  season.  Woodchucks,  porcupines, 
badgers,  etc.,  are  numerous  at  all4>oints. 

rreet.--The  sawfly,  so  Abundant  last  year  near  west  Y^lowstone,  has  nearly 
disappeared.  The  needle-tyer  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
spraying  of  1024  was  effective  along  tlie  road  in  the  west  Yellowstone  region. 
This  year  spraying  was  renewed,  a  strip  7  miles  in  length  and  300  feet  ia 
width  along  the  road  being  covered.  In  general  it  may  be  said  the  insect  in- 
festation is  disappearing. 

Insects. — ^Professor  Gomstock  visited  the  park  to  make  a  systematic  collets 
tion  of  butterflies.  He  gratefully  acknowledged  to  the  park  naturalist  the 
cooperation  we  afforded  him  in  his  work  and  promised  to  give  our  museom 
a  series  of  mounted  specimens — a  duplicate  of  his  own  Yellowstone  Park 
collection--*the  specimens  mounted,  ready  for  display.  The  offer  was  thank- 
fully accepted  as  a  very  valuable  eontributiott  to  our  museum. 

Oetsebs  and  Hot  Sfungs 

Matmnoth  Hot  fifprln^«.-*-^upiter  Terrace  shows  a  normal  flow  of  water, 
but  fewer  basins  filled  than  usuaL  Mount  Terrace  was  very  active  at  all 
points.  The  new  terrace  behind  Mound  retained  its  attractive  coloration  of 
last  year  and  built  up  rapidly.  Angel  Terrace  showed  a  slight  increase  of 
activity,  yet  is  nearly  dead.  The  new  Highland  Terrace,  which  became  active 
early  in  the  spring  of  ld25,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the 
Mammoth  Springs  area.  The  flow  of  the  "  White  Elephant "  gradually  moved 
southward  along  the  fissure  line.  Narrow  Gauge  is  practically  extinct  A 
new  spring  beside  the  roadway  near  Hymen  Terrace  showed  eoDsider> 
able  activity  in  May  and  June,  but  has  since  ceased  to  flow. 

Norris  Oeyser  Basin. — ^The  Constant  last  played  on  the  13th  of  July.  Mud 
also  played  on  the  13th  of  July.  Valentine  played  about  twice  each  week. 
Two  new  geysers  have  been  noted  about  20  yards  northeast  of  Constant  Their 
periods  of  activity  have  been,  respectively,  about  14  and  0  hours. 

L&ioer  Oeyser  Basin, — ^A  cloud  of  steam  has  been  seen  to  rise  from  National 
Park  Mountain  about  every  20  minutes  following  rain ;  less  often  various  other 
steaming  places  have  been  noted.  An  interesting  hot-water  re^on  in  the  Fire- 
hole  Canyon  will  be  made  available  to  tourists  by  the  completion  of  the  new 
road  planned  for  1026.  The  first  eruption  of  Fountain  Oeyser  observed  in  two 
years  occurred  on  July  4. 

Upper  Geyser  Basin, — Conditions  have  been  about  as  usual  since  June  21,  when 
a  new  vent  was  first  observed  in  the  Giant  Geyser. 

West  Thumb. — Unusual  conditions  were  observed  about  7  a.  m.  June  2L 
The  roadside  pools  filled  rapidly ;  geyser  action  increased.  In  one  large  pool 
previously  inactive,  the  water  rose  5  to  20  feet  The  periods  were  frequent 
for  two  days.     Small  geysers  formed  in  some  large  pools. 

INFOBMATION   DSPAKTMBNT 

A  total  of  42,908  people  visited  the  information  office  at  headquarters  during 
the  season,  2,006  in  June,  25,175  in  July,  12,725  in  August,  and  2,162  in  Sep- 
tember; compare  the  total  with  30,677  during  the  season  of  1924  and  33,822 
during  the  season  of  1923.  A  total  of  91,070  free  publications  were  distributed 
at  the  information  office  and  ranger  stations  in  the  park  and  8,080  Govemm^t 
publication5<,  including  2.201  portfolios,  were  sold.  Compare  this  total  sale  with 
6,501  Government  publications^,  including  874  portfolios,  disposed  of  last  year. 
In  addition  1,187  books  of  other  publishers  were  sold. 

Lecture  service. — ^This  service  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  consisted  of  three 
lectures  each  evening  before  audiences  totaling  approximately  72,160.  Iiectures 
were  similarly  conducted  at  Old  Faithful  and  Tower  Falls,  and  were  attended 
by  approximately  40,282  persons  at  Old  Faithful  and  1,194  at  Tower  Falls,  as 
compared  with  68,000  at  Mammoth  and  36,000  at  Old  Faithful  last  year. 
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Guide  service, — Two  regidar  guide  parties  were  eonduoted  twice  dally  over 
the  formations  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Old  Faithful.  Special  guide 
aerriee  was  also  furnished  at  thede  points  upon  veQuest.  The  season  total  of 
the  guide  parties  at  Uammoth  Hot  Springs  waa  14,^M;  81,892  comprised  the 
season  total  at  Old  Faithful  and  1,108  at  Tower  Falls,  as  compared  with  11,106 
at  Mammoth,  27,701  at  Old  Faithful,  aud  1,88S  at  Tower  B'alls  last  year. 

I,  ' 

EiLECTBiaU.  DEPABTHElfT. 

Electric  system. — ^The  following  table  show*  the  total  production  o<  the 
power  plant  and  disposition  of  current  as  compared  with  similar  data  for  the 
fiscal  year  1824. 

The  peak  load  for  the  year  was  IdA  kilowatts,  as  con^Mired  with  124  kilowatta 
last  year. 

Total  prodQctlon  in  kilowatt-hours ,.... 451,022      000,080 

Sold  to  park  QtUitieB 85,708      100.128.67 

ntmatuft^  fty  utft)^  lighting ..,.-...-. —_..... — — — ..-.  ''"   '"' 

BalaDoe,  oonsomed  by  Qovemment  buildioiB,  for  power  and  UJU^ting,  lost  on  lines, 
etc 851,638      479,467.83 


On  account  of  the  increased  load  it  has  become  necessary  to  run  two  ma- 
chines continually  during  the  park  season. 

Telephone  system, — ^A  new  telephone  line  between  Norris  Junction  and 
Lake  Hotel  was  constructed  by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.  and  National 
Park  Service.  Twenty-five-foot'  cedar  poles  and  four  pin  fir  crossarms  were 
used.  Between  Norris  Junction  and  Canyon  Junction  eight  wires  were  placed 
which  provides  two  metallic  circuits  and  one  phantom  circuit  for  the  hotel 
company  and  the  same  for  the  National  Park  Service.  Between  Canyon  Junc- 
tion and  Lake  Hotel  four  wires  were  placed,  making  two  metallic  circuits 
and  one  phantom  circuit  The  new  line  was  located  out  of  sight  in  the  timber 
wherever  possible.  The  completion  of  the  new  line  permitted  the  dismantling 
of  the  two  old,  unsightly  lines  that  have  been  eyesores  on  the  landscape  for 
many  years. 

Painting  Dbpastmbnt 

The  master  painter  and  his  assistants  painted  Sylvan  Pass  Ranger  Station, 
and  Upper  Basin  mess  house  was  creosoted.  Approximately  1,000  signs  were 
made,  painted,  repaired,  and  touched  up.  Thirtyifour  trucks  and  motor  sprin- 
klers, 2  passenger  cars,  22  road  graders,  00  dump  wagons,  10  horse-drawn  sprin- 
kler wagons,  and  4  spring  wagons  were  painted,  lettered,  and  numbered.  Three 
wards  in  the  hospital,  including  furniture,  and  several  sets  of  quarters  were 
painted  and  redecorated.  Twelve  roofs  were  painted  at  Mammoth ;  also  fire 
equipment  and  Hre  hydrants. 

Mbchanicajl  Dbpabtmicnt 

The  mechanical  department  made  repairs  to  all  trucks  in  use ;  overhauled  84 
trucks,  4  touring  cars,  1  caterpillar,  1  steam  shovel,  and  1  compressor,  and 
made  6  new  freight  bodies  for  F.  W.  D.  trucks.  The  bladcsmith  overhauled  62 
dump  wagons,  16  road  graders,  repaired  small  equipment  of  all  kinds,  and  did 
horseshoeing.    The  shop  crew  built  36  camp  toilets  and  230  camp  tables. 

Property  and  Transportation 

Under  the  direction  of  the  steward  and  master  of  transportation,  2,752  tons 
of  material,  equipment,  and  supplies  were  moved  from  railroad  terminals  to 
headquarters.  From  headquarters  11  trucks  were  operated  through  the  park 
supplying  road  camps,  construction  camps,  etc.  The  total  mileage  of  the 
trucks  was  approximately  60,000.  A  maximum  of  16  men  were  engaged  in  the 
warehouse  and  in  the  transportation  work  (61,558.04  ton-miles  hauled). 
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IlCPBOVBMENTB    BT    PUBZJC    UTHJTliS    AND    iKIHTIDXrAL    OpERATOM 

Yellowstone  Park  Oampw  Co, — ^Mammoth. — ^Beconstructed  130  itemuuinrt 
lodges  with  new  window  frames,  new  door  casings,  and  replaced  all  old  eu- 
ras  with  new  boards;  painted  ahove  lodges,  also  six  other  buildings  in  tbe 
camp ;  erected  one  new  flash  toilet  building  and  equipment ;  planted  new  Itvn 
in  front  of  main  building  with  grass,  trees,  and  shrubbery;  extended  water 
lines  to  remote  parts  of  camp ;  enlarged  stage  in  recreation  hall. 

Old  Faithful  Camp. — Constructed  new  delicatessen  and  lunch  counter  build- 
ing in  the  public  automobile  camp;  inM«lled'.^5  one  and  two  room  tent  lodge 
in  automobile  camp;  constructed  2&  one  and  two  room,  all  board  and  pole 
lodges  in  Old  Faithful  Camp ;  built  pergola  between  the  lobby  and  main  din- 
ing room ;  erected  a  pole  and  canvas  awning  over  loading  platform ;  extended 
water  lines  in  parts  of  camp  not  heretofore  supplied. 

Lake  Camp. — ^Reconstructed  90  tent  cottages  into  permanent  pole  and  frame 
lodges;  installed  more  windows  in  all  dormitories;  made  addition  to  old 
kitchen;  erected  pole  and  canvas  awning  over  loading  platform.  Commenced 
construction  of  a  new  log  and  frame  building,  00  by  104  feet. 

Canyon  Camp. — Constructed  a  large  lobby  55  feet  wide  by  175  feet  hng, 
with  extensions  to  this  building  of  a  space  about  30  feet  wide  and  53  fed 
long  for  a  curio  store ;  also  an  addition  to  the  new  building,  30  by  45  feet,  for 
use  as  a  writing  room.  Constructed  a  building  30  by  90  feet  used  as  a  serr^ 
ice  building,  housing  rooms  for  men  and  women's  flush  toilets,  barber  ahop, 
dispensary,  general  work  office,  storage  rooms,  etc.  Extension  to  dining  roon 
about  40  by  60  feet ;  boiler  capacity  doubled ;  12  new  one  and  two  room  per- 
manent lodges  of  frame  and  pole  were  constructed;  lunch  counter  was  added 
to  delicatessen;  24  one  and  two  room  canvas  and  frame  tents  were  Installed 
near  Canyon  public  automobile  camp. 

Camp  Roosey^t. — Work  at  this  camp  was  in  the  nature  of  Improvuneiils  ' 
to  lodges  built  in  past  years. 

Sylvan  Pass  Lodge.---Constructed  large  sewerage  system;  constructed  one 
outside  men's  flush  toilet  building  fully  equipped  and  connected  with  main 
sewerage  system;  rebuilt  old  bridge  across  Shoshone  River;  constructed  a 
barn  16  feet  wide  by  30  feet  long;  considerable  riprap  work  was  done  in  the 
river  to  save  water  from  washing  into  camp  grounds;  installed  cable  acrsoi 
the  river  to  carry  pipe  line. 

Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co. — Mammoth. — ^New  passenger  elevator  installed; 
new  400-gallon  per  minute  fire  pump  installed;  new  220  line  common  battery 
switchboard;  telephone  cable  from  Mammoth  Hotel  to  Mr.  Child's  and  Mr. 
Nichol's  residences,  thereby  eliminating  telephone  poles  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberty 
Cap;  all  telephone  wires  back  of  Mammoth  Hotel  moved  off  of  the  hlU;  old 
wiring  in  basement  replaced ;  28  new  radiators  installed. 

Old  Faithful. — Four  hundred-gallon  per  minute  Are  pump  installed;  endie 
bake  shop  remodeled ;  new  cold  storage  box  for  meat  and  five  other  c(dd  8U»<- 
age  boxes  intsalled;  several  new  pieces  of  kitchen  machinery  installed;  ex* 
haust  fan  in  kitchen  installed;  25  radiators  installed;  the  fire  escapes  ex* 
tended  to  ground  and  additional  fire  escape  built  on  rear  of  old  wing;  new 
carpenter  and  paint  shop  built;  old  plumbing  shop  moved  from  rear  of  hoteL 

Lake. — Four  hundred-gallon  per  minute  fire  pump  Installed;  plumbing  h^j 
stalled  in  barber  shop  and  buffet;  new  6-ton  ice  machine  installed;  500,0tt^ 
gallon  concrete  reservoir  now  being  installed;  new  toilets,  basins,  and  tolaj 
for  kitchen  employees  installed ;  new  girls'  dormitory  completed  last  fall  now 
in  use. 

Canyon. — ^Four  hundred-gallon  per  minute  fire  pump  installed;  40  radiatooi 
installed  in  girls'  dormitory;  entire  exterior  of  hotel  now  being  painted;  a 
great  deal  of  kalsomining  and  painting  and  fixing  up  old  rooms  has  been  done; 
plans  being  made  to  build  a  new  men's  dormitory  at  Canyon;  additional  fin 
escapes  also  installed. 

Miscellaneous. — About  ?1.000  worth  of  new  fire-fighting  equipment,  socfc 
as  fire  extinguishers,  has  been  distributed  between  the  four  hotels.  JoMi 
telephone  lines,  for  hotel  company  and  Government,  built  from  Norrls  to  Ukm\ 

Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.—^ey^  storage  garage  at  GardinC^. 
finished  last  fall:  new  reinforced  concrete  machine  shop,  new  boiler  honsi^^ 
bunkhouse  for  employees,  and  two  residences  at  Gardiner.  Ninety  new  busse^r.^ 
5  new  2-ton  trucks,  1  new  6-ton  truck,  several  Ford  roadsters  and  trucks  p^I^ 
chased.  Repair  shop  and  tire  shop  built  at  Mammoth  to  replace  buildlaf 
destroyed  by  fire  on  March  80,  1925. 
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Old  FaitlifiiL— ^Id  saddle  horse  idieds  ronodeled.  New  hay  shed  and  gran- 
ary built 

Canyon. — ^Extension  to  mess  house. 

FelkHMtone  Park  Boat  Oo.— -Ten  new  steel  rowfooats  purchased. 

V.  E,  Haynei,  official  photographer. — Grand  Canyon. — Ck>n8tructed  and  out- 
fitted idctnre  shop  In  building  adjoining  new  lobby  of  Canyon  Camp.  In- 
itBlled  two  large  water  'filters  for  use  in  removing  organic  and  inorganic  im- 
purities  from  water  nsed  in  photo  finishing  plants-<^<me  at  shop  near  Canyon 
Sanction  and  other  at  Mammoth. 

Enrp  P.  BrotJ^er*.— Purchased  and  installed  two  bath  tubs*;  also  washing 
nschlna  and.  extractor ;  laid  112  square  feet  concrete  fioor  in  laundry  room. 

George  WMttaker,  merehant. — Completed  part  of  Canyon  store  started  last 
fUl— «ow  used  as  a  delicatessen.  Improved  grounds  in  front  of  Canyon  store, 
hauling  60  loads  of  gravel  for  filling  in.  Store  at  public  auto  camp  at  Mam- 
moth remodeled,  using  logs  and  panels  for  trimming.  At  Mammoth  service 
ahition  a  new  air  pump  was  added.  New  fixtures  were  installed  in  Canyon 
and  Blammoth  stores. 

C.  A.  BamUton^  merchani. — ^Dnlarged  Fishing  Bridge  store  to  double  its 
ibrmer  size,  and  put  in  Delco  lighting  plant.  Built  a  SO-foot  addition  to 
Bssln  Aato  Camp  store.  Completed  knotted  wood  porch  on  Basin  store. 
installed  latest  model  liquid  carbonic  fountain.  Ten  rowboats  were  purchased 
to  be  operated  jointly  with  the  boat  company. 

Prgor  d  Trieehman.-^Park  Curio  Shop, — ^Ehctennlon  to  shop  40  by  60  feet, 
asking  presoit  store  space  80  by  50  feet  Erected  ice  house  and  garage ;  en- 
iszged  kitchen  and  storerooms;  added  five  bedrooms  and  bath  for  employees; 
npaired  and  painted  old  building  and  added  office.  Installed  iceless  soda 
flnmtain  with  40-gallon  capacity ;  new  refHgerators ;  show  cases ;  steam  table 
and  full  equipment  for  serving  meals. 

Mammoth  Auto  Camp. — Constructed  log  store  with  two  rooms  and  bath  for 
employees.  Installed  range,  steam  table  and  full  equipment  for  delicatessen 
and  meals. 

FRANGHISBS  AND  PBBMITS 

On  A]Bil  28,  1926,  a  supplemental  agreement  was  entered  with  Pryor  & 
fcisrhman  to  construct  and  operate,  as  an  incidental  privilege  to  their  operas 
IIODs  in  the  park,  an  ice  cream  and  soft  drink  booth  on  the  formation  near 
Beril's  Kitchen. 

On  December  20,  1925,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Dr.  George  A. 
Windsor  of  Livingston,  Mont,  covering  medical  service  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
ia  continue  in  force  until  terminated  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  in 
Interest  On  May  31,  1925,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Dr.  George  A. 
Windsor  covering  medical  service  in  Yellowstone  during  the  winter  m<mths. 

Depabtmbnt  of  Jubticb — Unitbd  States  Cokmissioneb's  Court 

Hon.  John  W.  Meldrum,  commissioner  since  1894,  presiding.  Proceedings 
irere  had  in  34  cases  during  the  year.  There  were  27  convictions  and  6  ac- 
quittals, and  1  was. bound  over  to  the  United  States  district  court.  A  total 
if  |009UM>  in  fines,  exclusive  of  costs,  was  imposed.  There  were  21  cases 
Involving  violations  of  traffic  regulations,  1  case  of  drunken  and  disorderly 
loDduct,  2  cases  of  indecent  assault,  2  cases  of  trespassing,  and  obnoxious  cou- 
lact,  3  cases  of  defacing  geyser  formations,  1  case  involving  violation  of  the 
Mtional  motor  vehicles  act,  and  4  cases  involving  the  passing  of  fraudulent 
met, 

post  office  department 

New  equipment  was  purchased  and  the  postofflce  was  moved  to  more  com- 
modious summer  quarters  this  season.  The  business  shows  an  increase  over 
Ihst  year,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  travel,  and  cash  receipts  were 

rti  in  excess  of  previous  years,  due  to  increase  in  rates  on  picture  post  cards, 
business  handled  by  the  carrier  has  more  than  doubled. 
|- 

Departuent  or  the  Intebiob 

I.  Geological  Survey, — ^The  park  water  gauging  stations  were  inspected  several 
by  hydrographic  engineers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
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one  of  theee  engtaettra,  Mr:  Veateh,  baa  Just  recently  inatalled  an  automatic 
gauge  and  recording  station  on  the  Lamar  River. 

DCPAaTlCBNT  OF  COKMEBCE 

Bureau  of  FUherie: — Under  District  SnperTiaor  O.  F.  Culler,  a  very  effi- 
cient force  of  workers  of  this  bureau  undertook  to  carry  on  what  gave  prwniie 
of  being  the  greiitest  egg  take  in  the  history  of  the  park,  but  high  wat»  in  the 
streams  prevented  spawning  except  in  the  lake,  and  after  weeks  of  hercotott 
effort  a  total  of  only  12,000,000  eggs  was  the  result.  Several  new  flsh  trapfl 
were  Instatied  in  streams  tributary  to  Lake  Yellowstone,  and  a  new  cfJlfrtiBg 
station  was  built  at  Clear  Creek.  Of  these  4,886,760  were  returned  to  park 
waters  and  6,801,000  were  shipped  to  points  outside. 

Dbpabtmbnt  or  AQaicui.TUBB 

Weather  Bureau, — Observer  B.  H.  Fletcher  rendered  his  usual  eflkdeot 
service  in  the  weather  bureau  here.  He  prepared  many  weather  reports  and 
statistical  data  for  us. 

Bureau  of  Sntomolofftf. — Under  funds  provided  for  the  National  Park 
Service  for  Insect  control,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  detailed  Dr.  H.  B. 
Burke,  one  of  its  experts,  to  study  fot^st  insect  infestations  in  Yellowstoiie 
Park.  He  supervised  spraying  operations  to  control  the  sawfly,  surveyed  tlie 
various  areas  of  forest  infested  by  insects,  marked  bark-beetle  infested  twes 
for  cutting,  and  advised  the  superintendent  on  general  forest  conditions  as 
affected  by  his  work.  Dr.  F.  C.  Craighead,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Bvenden  of  the  bureau 
were  here  on  inspection  and  to  confer  with  Doctor  Burke. 

TUBAStlBT    DEPABTMBNT 

PuJflio  Health  Service. — As  usual  the  Public  Health  Service  cooperated 
closely  with  the  National  Park  Service  in  supervising  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance  of  sanitation  structures  and  systems  and  in  the  care  of  public  healtlL 
Upon  the  discharge  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Wolfe,  Dr.  N.  A.  Strickland  was  juipoiated 
acting  assistant  surgeon  for  the  park.  In  early  June  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B. 
Hommon  spent  two  weeks  in  the  park  and  did  some  notable  work.  With  the 
chief  landscape  engineer  of  the  National  Park  Service  he  supervised  the  im- 
provement of  Apollinaris  Spring,  all  sanitary  features  being  designed  by  hinL 
He  also  laid  out  other  work  to  be  done  during  the  summer,  and  gave  fnU  la- 
structions  for  work  to  be  accomplished  by  Associate  Sanitary  Engineer  I.  W. 
Mendelsohn,  who  was  in  the  park  through  the  summer.  Mr.  Mendelaolm 
directed  mosquito  control  measures,  collected  and  shipped  samples  of  drink- 
ing water  in  order  that  they  might  be  analyzed,  inspected  the  auto  camps, 
garbage  dumps,  swimming  pools,  creameries,  etc.  The  general  sanitation  in 
the  park  throughout  the  season  was  excellent. 

Hospital  and  Mcdical  Sebvicb 

In  the  hospital,  leased  to  Dr.  George  A.  Windsor,  of  Livingston,  Mont, 
splendid  service  was  rendered.  One  section  of  the  hospital  wus  fully  equipped 
for  contagious  cases.  The  following  cases  were  cared  for:  25  fractures;  6 
contagious ;  25  major  operations ;  147  sick ;  total  203.  A  total  of  1,988  cane 
were  treated  in  the  hotel  and  permanent  camp  dispensaries. 

Dr.  J.  Meek  Wolfe  continued  to  render  service  to  Government  employees 
under  contract  until  December  31,  1924,  when  his  contract  expired,  and  was 
not  renewed..  On  June  1,  Dr.  N.  A.  Strickland  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Doctor  Wolfe. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INSPECTIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

On  August  6,  Hon.  L.  C.  Cramton,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Honae 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  Interior  Department  bill,  accompanied  by 
Congressman  Frank  Murphy,  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  BaUey. 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget,  entered  the  park  at  the  eastern  gateway, 
and  until  the  13th  were  engaged  in  inspecting  the  activities  of  the  service. 
Prom  August  12  to  22  the  President's  Commission  on  Coordination  Between 
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National  Parks  and  National  Forests,  headed  by  Congressman  H.  W.  Temple, 
visited,  with  a  pack  train,  the  area  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  park,  and  on 
August  22,  at  Jackson,  Wyo.,  unanimously  recommended  the  inclusion  of  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  and  Thorofare  country  in  the  park,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  unit  of  Yellowstone  Park  to  include  the  Teton  Mountains. 

On  August  28  to  30,  inclusive,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Public  Lands 
Committee,  including  Chairman  R.  N.  Stanfiqld  and  Senators  R.  H.  Cameron 
and  T.  L.  Oddie,  visited  the  park,  inspected  its  improvements  and  utilities, 
and  held  hearings  at  Gardiner,  where  complaints  against  the  park  were  pre- 
sented, and  in  turn  answered  by  park  of9cers. 

Altogether  4  United  States  Senators  and  16  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives inspected  Yellowstone  during  1925. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

W.  R.  Lewis,  Superintendent,  Toeemite,  Calif. 

AnSCINISTBATTVE  DEPARTMENT 

Headquarters  oiflce. — ^The  headquarters  office  was  moved  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration building  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  during  the  latter  part' 
of  November,  1924,  where  administrative  activities  of  the  park  have  been  car- 
vied  on  since  that  time  with  essentially  the  same  personnel  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Appropriations, — The  park  operated  under  an  appropriation  of  $318,934,  of 
which  $288,934  was  devoted  to  general  administration,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance purposes  and  $80,000  to  new  construction  work.  In  addition  to  these 
funds  provided  for  general  operation  and  construction  work  there  was  made 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1925,  $354,000  for  paving  and 
reconstruction  of  roads  in  the  park,  with  authority  to  obligate  an  additional 
|fUO,000  for  the  same  purposes. 

Revenues. — ^Revenues  were  collected  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1925, 
and  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows : 

license  fees  and  rentals $58, 747. 12 

Automobile  and  motor  cycle  permits 1 77, 167. 00 

Miscellaneous  — , 3, 164. 54 


Total 138, 078. 66 

Less  remittance  fees 171. 85 


Net  total 137, 906. 81 

This  is  a  material  decrease  from  revenues  collected  during  the  preceding 
year,  due  to  falling  off  in  travel  during  the  1924  season  and  the  accompanying 
decrease  in  sale  of  automobile  permits. 

Weathis  Conditions 

Beginning  in  September,  1924,  weather  conditions  began  to  improve  mate- 
ilaUy  with  the  ending  of  the  extreme  drought  that  had  covered  almost  the 
anttre  year  previous.  Throughout  the  late  fall  months  and  the  entire  winter, 
and  until  June,  1925,  precipitation  was  fully  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  normal 
although  the  snowfall  was  relatively  light,  precipitation  particularly  below  the 
fliiOOO-foot  level  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  rain. 

General  Maintxstancb  and  Opbbation 

Haintenance  of  roadsj  trails,  tools,  and  small  equipment;  care  of  public 
grounds ;  sanitation  of  public  camping  grounds ;  production  of  wood,  hay,  and 
ahakes;  care  of  stock,  stables,  and  corrals;  distribution  of  stock  and  employ- 
laent  of  labor ;  operation  of  messes ;  hauling  of  freight ;  etc.,  were  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  park  supervisor. 

Due  to  the  increased  precipitation  and  particularly  the  later  rains  in 
file  mountains  In  May  and  June,  1925,  both  roads  and  trails  were  more  easily 
and  effectively  maintained  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  mountain  roads  which,   in  spite  ^f  the  far  heavier  travel  to 
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which  they  were  subjected,  were  maintained  in  much  better  condition  tliroogit- 
ont  the  entire  summer  of  lft2S  than  in  any  previous  year. 

ENGINEZaUNe   AND  CONSTEUCTION    DEPABtMBNT 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  resident  engineer  there  were  constructed  a 
garbage  incinerator  consisting  of  three  units  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle 
all  of  the  garbage  and  waste  resulting  from  activities  in  Yosemlte  Vall^; 
a  new  water  supply  in  Illllouette  Greek  consisting  of  a  small  diversion  dao, 
intal^e,  and  wood  stave  pipe  line;  approximately  9  miles  of  trail  in  the 
Tuolumne  Canyon  between  Waterwheel  Falls  and  Pate  Valley;  public  com- 
fort stations  and  ranger  stations  at  Alder  Creeli:  on  the  Wawona  Road,  at 
the  El  Gapltan  Checking  Station  at  the  foot  of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Grade, 
and  at  Soda  Springs ;  and  the  extension  of  the  sewer  system  into  Camps  11, 
12,  and  14  including  the  installation  of  an  electrically  controlled  and  oper- 
ated pumping  station  In  Camp  12. 

Road  construction  work  under  force  account  was  also  carried  on,  on  the 
Wawona  Grade  between  the  floors  of  Yosemlte  Valley  and  Inspiration  Point 
where 'nearly  2  miles  of  the  existing  road  was  wid^ied  to  20  feet,  grades 
modified,  and  sharp  turns  eliminated,  and  on  the  roads  in  the  Maripoaa 
Grove  of  Big  Trees  where  approximately  4  miles  of  existing  roads  wen 
likewise  reconstructed. 

The  maintenance  of  buildings  and  structures  and  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  water  and  sewer  systems  were  also  carried  on  unda  the 
direction  of  the  resident  engineer,  as  were  also  road  surveys  and  general 
layout  surveys  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  new  admlnistratlTe 
center. 

PBOTBcmoN  Department 

The  usual  activities  of  fire  suppression,  traffic  control,  sale  of  permits,  pro- 
tection of  fish  and  game,  distribution  of  information  to  the  public,  etc,  wen 
carried  on  as  usual  by  the  ranger  service  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief 
ranger.  This  work  was  done  under  the  most  severe  handicaps  under  whldi 
the  ranger  service  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  function.  Wholly  ander> 
manned  and  unfortunate  in  securing  a  high  percentage  of  unsatisfactory 
temporary  rangers  it  is  suprising  that  the  situation  was  handled  as  satU- 
factorlly  as  it  was.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  park  Is  operating  with 
a  smaller  ranger  force  than  in  1916,  with  the  travel  more  than  six  tbnea 
as  large.  There  is  no  question  but  that  under  the  present  conditions  with 
the  undermanned  organization  and  infiexlble  methods  of  employing  temporary 
rangers,  this  park  has  not  been  supplying  service  in  the  way  of  protection 
to  its  resources  and  to  the  public,  and  in  the  way  of  information  to  the 
public,  that  should  be  given  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  another  year  a 
more  adequate  ranger  force  may  be  authorized. 

Bleotbical,  TSLBPRoirE,  AND  Teleoeaph  Seevice 

Power. — No  marked  extensions  were  made  to  the  park  electrical  system 
during  the  year.  However,  on  NoTember  13,  1924,  as  a  result  of  a  contract 
previously  negotiated,  the  Ban  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Corporation  completed 
a  transmission  line  from  El  Portal  to  the  park  power  plant  and  there  it  con- 
nected with  the  lines  of  the  park  sy&tem.  Under  this  connecting  agreemeot 
the  park  is  enabled  to  purchase  power  at  a  low  rate  from  the  San  Joaqnla 
Light  &  Power  Corporation  during  periods  of  low  water  and  in  cases  of 
emergency  breakdowns  and  also  is  enabled  to  sell  surpLua  power  generated  at 
its  plant  to  the  corporation  at  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  use  such  snrplas 
power.  Since  the  completion  of  the  connection  on  November  13,  IftSSi,  the  paik 
plant  has  been  able  to  deliver  surplus  power  continuously  and  with  the  iflK 
proved  water  conditions  since  tlie  end  of  the  drought  period  it  has  not  beea 
necessary  to  purchase  power  at  any  time  from  the  San  Joaquin  Light  h 
Power  Corporation.  As  a  further  result  of  this  connection  the  output  of  tht 
power  plant  has  greatly  increased. 

Telephone  service* — ^Material  improvement  was  made  to  the  park  telephott 
system  during  the  year..  With  the  completion  of  the  new  administratiiA 
building  a  new  two-position  combination  battery  and  magneto  switchboard  vraa 
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installed.  All  wires  connected  to  this  exchange  enter  the  building  under- 
ground.  The  exchange  is  equipped  with  100  common  battery  lines  and  20 
magneto  lines.  It  has  an  ultimate  capacity  of  400  common  battery  lines  and 
40  magneto  lines  and  Is  also  designed  to  have  additional  operator's  position  in- 
stalled as  increased  demands  necessitate.  This  gives  the  park  flrst-Hslass  mod- 
em exchange  equipment  and  has  greatly  increased  both  local  and  long  distance 
serrice. 

Thirty-six  miles  of  new  single  wire  telephone  lines  were  built  during  the 
year,  18  miles  of  which  were  built  between  Merced  Lake  and  Glen  Aulin  Tia 
Boothe  Lake  and  Tuolume  Meadows,  1&  miles  between  Aspen  Valley  Ranger 
Station  and  Pate  Valley,  and  3  miles  between  Cascades  and  Big  Meadows. 

Twenty-two  hundred  feet  of  lead  encased  telephone  cable  was  placed  under- 
ground in  connection  with  the  installation  of  the  new  switchboard  thereby 
making  possible  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  unsightly  telephone  pole  lines. 

Telegraph  service, — ^Whlle  the  park  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  facilities 
for  the  maintenance  of  continuous  telegraph  serrice  to  the  outside  and  every 
efFort  was  made  on  our  part  to  give  such  service,  on  account  of  construction 
operation  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Exchequer  Dam,  the  new 
Yosemite  all-yeUr  highway,  and  the  new  section  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Eail- 
Toad,  interruptions  to  service  were  frequent  and  oftentimes  of  long  duration. 
Long-distance  tdephone  service  was  similarly  affected  with  the  result  that 
communications  with  the  outside  was  far  from  satisfactory. 

MXCHA17ZCAX«  SeBVIOB 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  master  mechanic  the  mac^ne  shop  was  oper- 
ated continuously  throughout  the  year.  All  motor-propellM  equipment  was  kept 
in  continuous  operation  except  during  periods  of  overhauling  and  in  cases  of 
repair  made  necessary  by  breakdowns  while  in  service. ' 

TiMBEB  Operations 

The  timber  operations  of  the  Yosemite  Lumber  CJo.  and  the  cutting  of  wood 
and  timber  for  fuel  and  other  purposes  in  the  park  were  supervised  by  the 
park  fojisater.  .   ,:  ,.,.j,,   ,, 

The  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  employed  an  average  of  3^  men  at. their  logging 
camps  during  the  logging  seasoii^  Ttiey  cut  and  shippeid  to  their  mill. 72,667,779 
fleet,  board  measure,  of  logs  taken  jhro;n  1,832  acres  of  land  of  which  47{^  acres 
was  in  the  park  and  508  a^^res  in  the  StSAislaus  National  Forest. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  1,^25^  cords  of  wopd  was  cut,  of  which  1,428 
cords  was  cut  for  Govenmo^nt  oonsumption  ajid  the  remainder  for  use  of 
operators  and  permittees  in  the  park.  Al>out  one-lmlf  of  this  wood  was  cut 
on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  f rpm  dead  and  fallen  timber,  and  the  remainder 
along  tlie  Wawona  Road  and  the  roads  \a  the  Mariposa  Grove  of,  Big  Trees  in 
connection  with  the  reconstruction  of  these  roads. 

During  the  year  the  park  forester  also  accurately  measured  all  trails  in 
the  park  and  prepared  a  complete  list  of  signs  for  adequate  marking  of  the 
park  trail  system. 

Under  his  supervision  there  were  also  produced  108,500  shakes  from  insect- 
killed  sugar  pines  along  the  Wawona  Road. 

BpuoATiONAL  Work 

The  new  museum  building  constructed  by  the  American  Association^  of 
Museums  from  funds  contributed  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial 
Fund,  was  completed  in  May,  1925.  This  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000  and  the  work  of  equipping  it  Is  now  under  way.  It  should  be  ready  for 
operation  some  time  during  the  autumn  of  1925.  In  the  meantime  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old  museum  was  continued  throughout  the  year  with  very  gratifying 
results  in  the  way  of  attendance,  a  total  of  38,115  people  having  visited  the 
museum  during  the  year.  More  than  35,000  of  these  visited  the  museum  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  The  American  Association  of 
Museums,  together  with  others,  also  contributed  toward  the  installation  of  a 
lookout  and  branch  museum  at  Glacier  Point. 

The  nature  guide  work,  including  regular  nature  guide  trips,  lectures,  and 
camp  flre  tailks,  was  continued  wiUi  excellent  results,  more  than  5,000  people 
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taldns  the  nature  guide  trips  and  3d»176  attending  the  lectures  and  camp  flte 
talks.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  more  than  83,000  people  have  been  serred 
by  the  educational  department. 

A  new  feature  inaugurated  this  year  was  the  Yosemite  Field  School  of 
Natural  History.  This  school  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Bryant,  whose  serrices  were  kindly  loaned  by  the  California  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  a  continuation  of  close  cooperation  the  commission  has  been 
giving  for  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

The  Secretary's  approval  of  a  broad  educational  program  in  the  national 
parks  has  done  much  to  stimulate  those  in  charge  of  the  work  and  also  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  this  additional  public  service. 

COOPCBATIVB   FKDEEAL  AKD   STATB  AGTIVITUDB 

other  Federal  and  State  departments  and  bureaus  continued  cooperatiTe 
actirities  in  the  park.  The  Department  of  Justice,  through  the  United  Statef 
commissioner,  a  resident  of  the  park,  conducted  all  trials  of  violation  of  put 
regulations  and  penal  Federal  and  State  laws.  During  the  year  46  cases  were 
tried  by  the  commissioner,  resulting  in  30  convictions  and  16  acquittals.  A 
total  of  $410  in  fines,  and  Jail  sentences  aggregating  41  months  and  25  dsya 
were  imposed  upon  defendants  found  guilty. 

The  Post  Office  Department  conducting  post  office  activities  greatly  improred 
its  service  during  the  year  by  leasing  a  building  constructed  under  contract 
specifically  for  post  office  purposes.  This  new  building  is  located  in  the  new 
administrative  center. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperated  in  many  activities.  The  Burom 
of  Bntomology  continued  its  investigation  of  insect-control  work;  the  Forest 
Service  cooperated  in  fire-control  work;  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
the  Biological  Survey  cooperated  in  controlling  the  hoof-and-mouth  epidemic 
among  the  deer ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  acted  in  the  capacity  of  con- 
sulting engineers  on  road  contract  work.  Each  of  these  bureaus  has  given 
whole-hearted  and  valuable  cooperation  In  Its  respective  field. 

The  Treasury  Department,  through  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
continued  Its  cooperative  efforts  in  assisting  in  the  handling  of  sanitation  and 
health  problems. 

The  State  of  California,  through  the  California  State  Fish  and  Gaaie  Com- 
mission, furnished  approximately  400,000  trout  fry  for  stockL^  the  streams 
and  lakes  of  the  park  and  the  governor  of  the  State  has  definitely  assured  the 
National  Park  Service  that  a  hatchery  will  be  Installed  in  Yosemite  in  the 
near  future  where  not  less  than  1,000,000  trout  fry  may  be  produced  annually 
for  distribution  in  the  waters  of  the  park.  The  State  also  provided  primary 
school  facilities  in  a  building  erected  by  the  State  in  1917.  The  gradual  in- 
crease of  all-year  operations  brings  yearly  a  larger  permanent  popuUtion  with 
demand  for  increased  school  facilities.  The  present  building  can  accommodate 
comfortably  in  its  2  rooms  60  children.  During  the  season  just  passed,  how- 
ever, a  maximum  of  nearly  75  children  wete  instructed,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  erect  a  tent  to  furnish  additional  space. 

Paopossn  Interdbnominational  Chapel 

During  the  year  the  California  State  Federation  of  Churches  began  an  active 
campaign  for  permanent  installation  of  adequate  church  facilities,  the  object 
being  the  building  of  a  nonsectarian  church  where  services  may  be  supplied 
members  of  all  faitba^  A  separate  organisation,  including  representatives  of 
practically  all  faiths  on  its  board  of  directors,  has  been  incorporated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  a  new  chapel  and  the  furnishing  of  church 
facilities  temporarily  until  permanent  facilities  are  available.  The  consununa- 
tion  of  plans  of  this  corporation  will  provide  church  facilities  available  to  all 
Christian  faiths  without  discrimination.  During  the  summer  of  1025  Catholic 
services  were  provided  in  the  old  chapel  while  Protestant  services  were  con- 
ducted in  the  auditorium  of  Pillsbury's  studio.  These  latter  services  drew  large 
numbers  of  people  averaging  through  the  peak  of  the  season  approximately  300 
and  reaching  a  maximum  of  nearly  600.  In  fact,  on  two  or  three  occasions 
room  was  not  available  to  seat  everybody  desiring  to  attend. 
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The  outstanding  feature  in  public  utilities  operation  was  the  consolidation 
of  the  hotel/  camp,  and  transportation  oiperatlons  heretofore  handled  under 
separate  franchises  by  the  Tosemite  National  Park  Co.  and  the  Curry  Camping 
Co.  This  consolidation  not  only  angurs  .for  ITetter  and  more  uniform  service  to 
the  public,  but  permits  more  extensive  financing  for  development.  While  the 
working  out  of  legal  technicalities  of  the  new  cori>oration  was  not  completed 
this  season,  nevertheless  the  two  concerns  were  operated  as  one  under  a  con- 
solidation agreement  approved  by  the  department.  The  experience  of  this 
year's  consolidated  operation  indicates  clearly  that  the  unification  makes  for 
increased  harmony  between  the  operators  and  the  Government,  and  Increased 
and  more  satisfactory  service  to  the  public. 

As  a  result  of  the  moving  of  the  various  Independent  studios  to  the  new 
vtUage  longer  term  contracts  are  being  Issued  to  these  independent  operators 
who,  in  previous  years,  have  conducted  their  businesses  on  year-to-year  permits. 

The  following  franchises  and  permits  were  in  effect,  or  in  the  course  of 
approval,  during  the  season  of  1925 : 


Namfi 


For  what  granted 


Expiratloii 


Annual 
rant 


Mn.  John  Degnan. 

H.C.Boft 

A.  C.  PUtebttry 

J.T.Boysen 

D.J.Foley. 

Pr.  Claude  H.Chnrcb.... , 

Yosemite  Sftage  A  Tuniptte  Co ^. 

'Trustees  of  Yosemite  acp<wl  distrtot^^. 
Tosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co 


jB.  Louise  Patterson.  „ 


DeUoatessen  stoie 

Curios,  photographs,  etc. 
Photographs,  «tc.., 

do. 

do. 


Hospital,  m^dloal.  and  dental  service.. 

Automobile  stage  line 

Lease  of  site  for  schoolhouse 

Hotels, -chalets,  ions,  camps,  transpor- 
tation service,  stores,  and  dairy. 
TenayaLake  Qirls*  Camp 


Dec.  31,1925 

Dec.  31,1034 

Dec.  31,IflaO 

Dec.  31,1934 

i>«c.  31,1930 

Oct.  15.1928 

Dep.  ai.lttl 

Dec  31,  line 

Dec  3^,1914 

Dec.  »1,1925 


>$2ao 

1300 
(«) 

1250 
120O 

10 


'  4  per  oeol  of  gross  levonoe,  $250  minimum. 

>  22H  par  cent  of  operating  profits  alter  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  investment. 

^  1  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenues,  depending  upon  amount. 

Lease,  special  use,  and  toaster-povw  penmUs  under  ads  of  Fel>ruary  7,  190S, 
segregating  lands  from  Yosemite  National  Park  and  placing  same  in  Sierra 
and  Stanislaus  National  Forests 


Period 

Name  «id  priyfle«e  granted 

ti^S^i 

Iflteonediate. — — 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.   Lease  dated  Sept.  5, 1905,  to  construct  and 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.    Congressional  grant  Dec.  13, 1913, 
rights  of  way  for  Hatch  Hetchy  water  supply. 

1 11, 000 
Variable. 

1  'Per  anniim,  on  denmid  ti.  Oecrelary  of  Interior. 

iJLl  operators  and  permittees  conducting  business  in  the  iMirk  repprt  the 
most  successful  year  of  any  In  the  history  Qf  the  park. 

Hospital  and  Medical  Sskvxcs 

Th^  hospital  and  medical  service,  Including  dental  service,  continued  to  be 
operated  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Claude  H.  Church.  A  materially  increased 
demand  for  these  services  was  noticeable  throughout  the  year  «nd  again 
forced  attention  to  the  great  need  of  more  adequate  hospital  facilities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  shape  of  a  new  hospital  bunding. 

Travel 

Travel  to  the  park  during  1925  showed  a  material  increase  over  that 
TQcarded  for  any  previous  year.  Following  upon  the  heels  of  extreme  drought 
iC»lidHlons  that  prevailed  during  the  season  of  1924,  accompanied  by  .thft  hoof- 
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and-mouth  epidemic  among  the  liyefttock  and  deer  in  the  State  and  an  nnusiul 
forest  fire  situation,  the  improved  water  and  financial  conditions  in  the  State 
in  19125  revived  Interest  in  touring  and  reports  from  various. parts  of  the 
State  indicate  that  Yosemite  was  favored  with  more  than  its  proportloMte 
share  of  increase.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  falling  off  rather  tban  an 
improvement  in  railroad  facilities  to  the  park,  ais  was  to  be  expected,  alnuMt 
the  entire  increase  in  travel  was  by  motor. 

The  following  tables  give  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparbon 
of  the  figures  recorded  for  the  previous  year : 

Travel  oomparUon,  192ir-25 


Entrance 

Roads 

Number 
of  auto- 
mobiles 

Number 
of  people 

Number 

of  motor 

cycles 

Nomto 

Beaton,  tm 
Alder  Creek 

Wswona 

do 

Big  Oak  Flat. 

Coulterville 

Tioga 

101655 
0,114 

125 

83,800 

28^546 

21,846 

197 

7,855 

0,838 

316 

27 
5 

87 
2 
7 
6 

41 

Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Crane  Flat... — ... 

7 

s 

Merced  Oro^e  Trees  . .  .....   , 

4 

Aspen Vftlley ,_-  ,  ...- 

11 

T'oga  Pam. . 

..  .?do.:..:.::..;: 

S 

El  Portal 

Kl  Portal 

TotaL 

32.814 

103,453 

88 

a 

Wawon*..      

8enon,19U 
Alder  Creek 

16,038 
14,182 
11,274 
21 
8,628 
3,901 
175 

50^801 
45,927 
35^734 
57 
10.759 
12;  000 
465 

82 
11 
35 

c 

Mariposa  Big  Trees.. 

do 

» 

Crane  Flat.."- 

Big  Oak  Flat. 

CoolterviUe 

Tioga 

« 

Merced  Orove  Trees. 

Aspen  VaHey ... 

1 
4 
1 

1 

Tioga - 

do 

s 

Bl  Portal 

El  Portal 

I 

Total 

49,229 

155.743 

84 

lis 

other  means  of  transportation 


1024 


isas 


Travel  by  auto  stage  other  than  El  PortaL 

Travel  via  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  and  El  Portal  stage 

Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchy  K.  R.  (dam  site) 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  horse  vehicle,  and  on  foot 

Total  travel  other  tban  private  auto  and  motor  oyde., 


14,327 

20,169 

6,519 

1,445 


25^04 

I.* 


42;  481 


63,311 


SUMMARY 


Travel  by  private  automobOes 

Travel  by  motor  cycles 

Travel  by  auto  stage  other  than  £1  Portal., 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  horse  vehicle,  and  on  foot. 
Travel  by  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  and  £1  Portal  stage.. 
Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R.  (dam  site) 

Total  travel  into  Yosemite  National  Park....- 


103,453 

12B 

14,327 

1,446 

20,169 

6,549 


1146,070 


155,70 

lis 


|30^1« 


>  Total  00  unt  at  all  stations  Including  duplications  of  4Q,  170. 

BegregatUm  as  to  areas 

Visiting  Yosemite  VaUey 117, » 

Visiting  Mariposa  Grove 61,4tt 

Visiting  Tioga  Road  country 23^818 

Visiting  Hetch  Hetchy 5,«» 


^otal- 


Total  registered  campers  in  Yosemite  Valley. 
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Fish  and  Game 

WhUe  the  drought  conditions  existing  during  1024  materially  decreased  the 
fish  life  in  the  smaller  streams  of  the  park  and  created  a  condition  which  it 
will  take  many  years  to  bring  back  to  normal  in  the  mountain  streams  and 
lakes,  the  effect  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  serious  in  the  larger 
streams  and  lakes.  Reports  from  the  Merced  Lake,  Washburn  Ijake,  and  the 
Tuolumne  River  areas  indicate  that  fishing  conditions  during  1025  have  been 
practically  as  good  as  usual.  The  increased  advantage  taken  of  fishing  con- 
ditions in  these  areas,  however,  certainly  will  soon  bring  a  condition  of  short- 
age unless  control  is  undertaken  by  cutting  down  the  fishing  limit  and  giving 
doser  supervision  to  fishing  in  the  park,  or  unless  a  hatchery  to  supply  addi- 
donal  fish  is  soon  provided. 

The  extensive  killing  of  the  deer  outside  of  the  park,  in  the  watershed 
of  the  Tuolumne  River,  in  connection  with  the  hoof-and-mouth  control  meas- 
ures, has  depleted  the  deer  in  the  northern  area  of  the  park  to  one-half  or 
even  less  than  one-half  of  their  original  numbers.  Fortunately  the  epidemic 
did  not  get  among  the  deer  on  the  Merced  watershed  and  numbers  here  were 
not  depleted.  It  is  estimated  that  even  with  more  than  20,000  deer  killed  in 
the  Tuolumne  watershed  in  connection  with  control  work  during  the  preceding 
season  more  than  50,000  deer  ranged  within  the  park  boundaries.  No  infection 
lULB  been  found  among  the  deer  since  early  June  and  the  season  closes  with  a 
fairly  positive  assurance  that  the  disease  has  been  completely  eradicated 
among  the  deer  and  that  further  control  operations  will  probably  be  un- 
necessary. 

Other  Impobtant  Bvmjts  and  Aotivjtie6  ik  1926 

In  April  the  Secretary  visited  the  park  and  in  addition  to  familiarizing  him- 
self with  general  jmrk  affairs  gave  particular  attention  to  the  proposed  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.  and  approved  the  construc- 
tion, on  the  site  selected,  of  a  new  hotel  installation  with  the  completion  of 
which  for  the  first  time  there  will  be  adequate  hotel  facilities  in  Yosemite 
Valley  throughout  the  year. 

A  congressional  delegation  headed  by  Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramton  of  Michigan, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
Interior  Department  appropriations,  and  including  Mr.  J.  S.  Bailey,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Assistant  in  Operations  and  Public 
Relations  Demaray  of  the  National  Park  Service  visited  the  park  In  June  and 
gave  serious  study  to  the  needs  of  the  park. 

Declaration  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  of  their  intention  to 
comply  immediately  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  grant  under 
which  the  city  and  county  is  obligated  to  build  certain  roads  in  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  area  will  mean  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  city 
And  county's  activities  in  the  park  the  northern  part  of  the  park,  involving 
the  entire  lower  watershed  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  will  shortly  be  aoeesatbie 
to  park  visitors. 

The  decision  of  the  director,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  July,  to  build  only 
high-standard  roads  in  the  park  has  met  with  wide  approval,  and  while  the 
Ultimate  cost  of  the  park  road  system  on  these  standards  will  be  very  materi- 
ally bi;;her  than  was  anticipated  under  the  original  program  of  modification 
of  existing  roads,  the  benefits  accruing  in  the  way  of  greater  ease  of  negotia- 
tion and  ftefety  more  than  offset  the  increased  cost. 

On  May  10.  during  the  convention  of  the  California  Medical  Association  in 
the  park,  that  association  unveiled  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Dr.  L.  H.  Bunnell. 
the  first  white  man  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  wonders  of  Yosemite 
Valley. 

On  May  30  the  California  Conference  of  Social  Workers  unveiled  a  tablet 
In  memory  of  John  Muir  and  marking  therewith  the  location  of  the  site  of 
7ohn  Muir's  sawmill  and  cabin  which  he  occupied  for  a  number  of  years 
during  his  early  studies  of  the  natural  history  of  Yosemite  National  Park  on 
Mich  many  of  his  later  writings  were  based. 

The  placing  of  this  and  the  Bunnell  tablet  is  of  interest  and  importance, 
bl  addition  to  commemorating  men  who  were  prominent  in  making  Yosemite 
known  to  the  world,  in  that  this  Is  the  first  time  that  any  of  the  points  of 
tllBtoric  interest  have  been  permanently  marked.  The  placing  of  these  two 
Biblets  will  do  much  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  historical  points  and 
let ivi ties  in  the  park  area. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Yosemlte  News  Service,  cooperatively  by  the  Got- 
ernment  and  the  Yosemlte  Park  and  Curry  Co.,  has  enabled  the  paiic  for 
the  first  time  to  disseminate  unprejudiced  and  impartial  publicity  on  the  park 
and  its  activities.  The  demand  for  publicity,  news,  and  articles  from  newt- 
papers,  maga2ines,  and  periodicals  from  all  over  the  country,  proves  in  a 
measure  the  success  of  this  news  service  in  disseminating  Yosemlte  infonnt- 
tion.  It  has  also  established  a  more  helpful  association  with  the  press  thaa 
the  park  has  hitherto  experienced. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

John  R.  Whitb,  Superintendent,  Giant  Forest,  Calif. 

Steady  progress  was  made  despite  small  appropriations  in  development  of 
park  headquarters  at  Alder  Creek,  which  is  now  linked  by  an  excellent  park 
road  with  the  State  highway.  Considering  that  a  total  of  only  $29,298  has 
been  expended  on  construction  of  buildings,  water  and  sewer  systems,  eta,  at 
Alder  Creek,  the  Government  has  secured  an  administrative  plant  at  minjnm 
cost.  The  administrative  personnel  is  now  3  permanent  and  5  temporaiy 
employees. 

PROTBCTION— PARK  RANQER  PORCB 


The  force  is  now  a  chief  ranger,  1  permanent  ranger,  and  15  rangers 
actually  employed,  of  whom  about  5  are  employed  all  year. 

There  were  no  complaints  against  the  ranger  force;  on  the  contrary,  ma^f 
verbal  and  written  compliments  have  been  received  on  the  courtesy  and  attoh: 
tion  to  duty  not  only  of  the  ranger  but  of  all  park  employees. 

There  were  6  complaints  filed  before  U.  S.  Commissioner  Walter  Fry.  Sea^^ 
tences  were  imposed  in  5  cases,  with  a  total  in  fhies  of  $80. 

It  may  be  considered  that  poaching  has  almost  ceased  while  other  rlotatfoil 
are  few  and  largely  due  to  ignorance. 

Grazing 

A  total  of  730  cattle  were  grazed  by  7  permittees,  a  reduction  of  356 
from  1924.    Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  reducing  of  number  of  cati 
and  grazing  areas,  the  general  policy  being  to  reduce  and  abolish 
as  fast  as  areas  are  needed  for  accommodating  Tisltors. 

FOBEST  FXBBS 

No  man-caused  fire  was  reported  and  this  is  due  to  our  system  of 
signs,  of  restricted  camping,  and  to  prohibition  of  smoking  except  In 
or  at  stations  during  the  dry  season,    lliere  were  27  fires  caused  by  light 
which  burned  over  109  acres. 

Travel 

A  total  of  14,273  autos  and  46,677  visitors  entered  the  park,  being  35 
cent  increase  in  visitors  over  1924  and  55  per  cent  increase  over  1923. 
of  origin  of  travel  by  automobile  registration  shows  the  following  percent 

Ptf-ccst 

San  Joaquin  Valley ^ 15 

Northern  California 18 

Southern  California ^ 60 

Other  States  and  foreign 17 

100 

Of  course  many  visitors  from  other  States  travel  in  cars  registered  in 
fornia  while  many  more  come  in  as  guests  of  local  people;  while  prac 
all  the  stage  travel  of  990  is  of  visitors  from  outside  California. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  park  has  had  over  200  per  cent  increase  I 
travel  during  the  past  five  years,  and  this  without  advertisii«  and 
poor  roads.  Now  that  the  new  entrance  road  is  certain  for  1926  travel 
reorganization  of  the  hotel  insures  accommodations  and  advertising,  we  m« 
look  forward  to  a  big  travel  increase. 
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PubUo  auto  camps. — ^The  camps  at  Giant  Forest  were  Improved  by  the  fiscal 
year  19^25  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  sewer  system  and  will  now  accommo- 
date about  2,000  campers.  Additional  funds  are  badly  needed,  so  that  con- 
struction in  the  spring  of  1028  may  keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of 
Tisitors  coming  in  over  the  iiew  road.  As  fast  as  funds  are  available  improve- 
ments are  made  in  the  camps ;  seats,  benches,  tables,  and  fireplaces  are  needed 
both  for  the  campers'  convenience  and  to  avoid  indiscriminate  camping  and 
damage  to  vegetation.  For  the  sum  of  about  $10  a  camp  may  be  furnished 
with  the  essential  conveniences  wh.ch  a  motorist  does  not  ord.narily  ci^rry  with 
him.  As  private,  municipal,  county,  and  State  auto  camps  outside  the  parks 
are  becoming  equipped  with  the  conveniences,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  keep 
pace  in  the  national  parks. 

Natdkal  Featxjbes  and  Wild  Life 

The  Ing  frees  and  f crests. — ^Further  protection  was  given  the  most  visited 
sequoias.  Signs  were  framed  and  placed  at  General  Sherman  and  other  trees. 
A  beginning  lias  been  made  at  Giant  Forest  in  reforestation  not  only  by  plant- 
ing trees  but  by  blocking  off  denuded  areas  so  that  flowers,  ferns,  and  shrubs 
may  be  sown  or  planted. 

Fish. — Contrary  to  expectation  the  severe  drought  of  1924  did  not  seriously 
diminish  fish.  Good  sport  was  available  in  many  park  streams  and  lakes. 
Owing  to  an  accident  at  the  Hammond  Hatchery  we  received  only  140,000 
trout  fry,  but  these  were  raised  by  hand  feeding  at  Giant  Forest  and  will  be 
planted  in  the  fall,  so  that  we  expect  to  get  better  results  than  by  planting  as 
fry.  The  limit  for  streams  adjacent  to  Giant  Forest  was  reduced  from  State 
limit  of  25  to  10  with  good  results. 

Wild  life, — ^Twenty-four  bears  were  counted  at  the  incinerator  and  thou- 
sands of  visitors  enjoyed  their  feeding  hour.  Deer  are  abundant  and  show 
no  sign  of  disease.  Only  one  or  two  mountain  Hon  visited  the  park,  nnd  hunting 
was  stopped  until  they  become  a  serious  nuisance  again.  Mountain  beaver 
are  at  work  at  Giant  Forest ;  weasels  became  so  numerous  that  several  were 
shot;  opossums  have  invaded  the  Middle  Fork  region  and  were  reported  at 
Alder  Creek.    All  wild  life  has  been  protected  and  is  flourishing. 

Museum  and  nature  guide  work. — Under  Judge  Fry  steady  progress  was 
made  in  collections ;  there  are  now  355  flower  and  tree  specimens ;  5  mammals 
and  54  miscellaneous.  The  administrative  building  at  Giant  Forest  was  used 
as  a  museum  but  is  congested.    A  fireproof  building  is  a  necessity. 

Nature  guide  walks  conducted  by  Messrs.  Kobs  and  Sisson  and  Prof.  W. 
Scott  Lewis  were  well  attended,  a  total  of  009  visitors  benefiting  by  the  serv- 
ice. There  were  36  lectures  given  by  Judge  F,ry  and  others  at  camp  fires 
and  10,446  persons  attended.  Talks  on  park  policies,  regulations,  and  general 
subjects  of  interest  were  given  by  various  park  oflStcera 

MiSCBLLANBDUB   SbBVICE   TO   PUBUC 

Lihrary. — ^The  Tulare  County  Library  again  maintained  a  branch  at  Giant 
Forest,  and  Miss  Gretchen  Flower  reports  that  540  books  were  ii>  the  library 
and  the  circulation  was  1,868. 

Religious  services. — Visiting  clergymen  officiated  at  Giant  Forest  center 
throughout  the  season,  and  Mr.  George  Hume,  Mrs.  Caro  Bennett,  and  Miss 
Ella  Evans  managed  the  services  and  the  outdoor  church. 

EnXertaiwmenis. — Both  at  Giant  Forest  center  and  the  Giant  Forest  lodge 
camp  fire  entertainments  were  held  every  night,  those  at  the  center  being 
organised  by  campers.    There  was  noticeable  an  improved  spirit  at  the  lodge. 

Public  Operators  and  Utilities 

The  only  change  in  management  of  the  public  utilities  'was  that  the  Kings 
Klver  Parks  Co.  leased  proiierties  were  successfully  managed  by  H.  H.  Hun- 
kins.     Other  utilities  were  also  successively  conducted. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co.  carried  000  passengers,  as  compared 
Mth  587  in  1024.    Of  these,  180  were  Sierra  dub  members  on  annual  outing. 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Bewer  system. — This  system  at  Giant  Forest  was  completed  during  tlie  past 
mmmer  under  our  allotment  of  $39,500  for  the  1924-25  fiscal  year;  5  large 
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comfort  stations  and  5  small  were  lustalled,  the  large  ones  having  showers  tor 
men  and  women  as  well  as  flush  closets.  These  stations  which  have  a  total 
of  34  bowls  now  serve  an  average  of  1,500  campers  dally  daring  summer  months 
with  a  peak  load  of  from  3,000  to  4,000.  Sanitary  engineers  estimate  1  boivi 
to  carry  30  people.  It  is  plain  that  we  already  need  additional  stations  and 
that  when  the  influx  of  1926  over  the  new  road  is  upon  us  we  shall  be  very 
short  of  toilet  accommodations. 

Oarhage  incinerator. — This  incinerator  of  new  design  by  H.  B.  Hommon,  sanl- 
tjry  engineer,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  has  proved  an  entire  success, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  garbage  disposal,  but  as  an  attraction  to  bears.  It  is  so 
located  as  to  afford  good  views  of  these  animals  and  scores  of  visitors  are  seai 
there  every  afternoon. 

Water  ay  stem. — Several  breaks  occurred  in  the  6-inch  main  line  to  Wolverton, 
but  were  promptly  repaired.  We.  have  an  adequat^e  water  supply  but  need 
funds  for  extension. 

Dormitory  "building. — The  dormitory  at  park  headquarters  was  completed. 
It  was  intended  to  house  unmarried  employees  and  rangers  but  the  road  con- 
struction and  other  development  have  brought  in  so  many  transients  that  the 
dormitory  has  virtually  been  a  hotel  and  another  building  will  be  needed  for 
single  men  and  clubhouse. 

Road  construction. — **The  Generals'  Highway"  was  finally  linked  up  on 
July  25,  1925,  but  a  vast  amount  of  widening  and  improvement  work  remains 
to  be  done,  particularly  on  the  section  of  7  mUes  between  Hospital  Rock  and 
Deer  Ridge  built  before  arrival  of  Resident  Engineer  W.  M.  Austin.  The  ap- 
propriation of  $39,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1925  carried  the  road  barely  to  Deer 
Ridge,  leaving  nearly  2  miles  of  the  heaviest  rock  excavation  to  be  undertaken 
from  road  budget  funds.  Fiscal  year  1925-26  funds  of  $255,500  should  be 
nearly  sufficient  to  widen  and  surface  the  road  to  .standard  now  adopted  from 
park  boundary  to  Giant  Forest. 

Sanitary  engineering  division. — Mr.  H.  B.  Honunon  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  has  continued  to  assist  us  with  valuable  advice  and  has 
always  promptly  responded  to  our  requests. 

Landscape  engineering  division. — ^The  occasional  short  visits  of  Mr.  D.  R. 
Hull  have  been  valuable  in  adjusting  our  perspective ;  but  an  intensive  study  of 
immediate  and  future  development  problems  is  needed.  We  are  making  some 
progress  in  restoring  denuded  areas  at  Giant  Forest  and  In  protecting  natnral 
beauties  from  the  ever-increasing  crowds.  It  is  hoped  to  assdgn  a  nnga 
definitely  to  this  work  and  he  should  have  more  frequent  advice  and  guidance 
from  the  landscape  engineering  division. 

/        CONOLUSiOW 

In  conclusiout  it  is  pleasurable  to  reflect  on  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  year.  We  are  proud  that  the  park  has  a  good  reputation  for  courteay 
and  service  to  the  public  and  we  intend  to  strive  to  maintain  that  reputation 
by  our  work  through  the  coming  year. 

StatMUxU  9ummary 


1925 

1924 

Automo- 
biles 

Visitors 

Automo- 
biles 

Vbltaa 

Travel: 

By  private  automobOes. ............... ...... 

liOOO 
204 

920 
600 

10^816 
216 

33^40 

By  stage .  .        ....       ... 

SM 

By  other  means  of  conveyance 

TB 

Total 

14,273 

46.677 

11,0S2 

34.40 

Travel  by  entrances: 

Qlant  Forest  Road,  Cedar  Creek  station 

fl^OOl 
J^lOl 
2,671 

21,985 

16^346 

7.968 

272 

137 

3^073 
1^719 

M^7« 

Middle  Fork  Roadj  Alder  Creek  station 

S^Si 

Mineral  King  Road.  East  Fork  station    

7,SI 

Poath  Fork  Trail,  Clough  Cave  station 

Trails,  all  sources 



.......... 

HI 

Total 

14,278 

1,220 

11,082 

3i,m 

Hikers  to  Giant  Forest  during  winter  season 

m 
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Statistical  summaru — Continued 


1^ 


19H 


Net  all  aooroes,  flscal  year 

Antomobfle  fees,  travel  season 

ApproprlailODs: 

Oeneral 

New  OGOStmctioii........ ............ 

Roads  and  trafls  (see  note  below) 

Middle  Fork  Road   

Cases  before  United  States  oommissioner: 

Total  number  cases 

Convictions 

Total  fines  imposed 

Qradng: 

Number  of  cattle  . 

Number  permittees 

Areaooonpied  (acres) 

Wah  planted.^.......... 


$19,283.74 
$10,905.36 

$6^ooaoo 
$4a,ooaoo 
$S29,ooaoo 
$«)^ooaoo 


7 

$i8aoo 

730 

7 

4^140 

1401000 


$26^858.31 
$8^068.60 

$6^ooaoo 
$46,ooaoo 


$36^Q0a00 

ao 

20 
$12150 

1,060 

12 

51,740 

21^000 


Note.— 1220,000  includes  1026-26  fiscal  year  appropriations  available  during  1036  construction 

PtLblic  operators 


1026 

1924 

House- 
keeping 

Lodge 

House- 
keeping 

Lodge 

Kings  River  Parks  Co.: 

8,167 

100 

786 

July ::: 

826 

August......  a*.............  ........  __.._......._«__......_ 

1,063 
160 

1,618 
391 

790 

September-.... 

137 

Total 

1,223 

2,004 

0^868 

S;647 

1926 

'  1024 

Sequoia  Stage  Sc  Transportation  Co.: 

900 

687 

Freight  carried .. . . . 

1 

10  tons,  62 

pounds. 

88  tons,  1,3 

37pounda 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

John  R.  Whitb,  Acting  Superintendent,  Alder  Cre«k,  via  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 

This  park  was  created  with  Sequoia  and  Yosemite  in  1890.  Its  usefulness 
must  not  be  judged  by  Its  size  for  good  roads  and  proximity  to  Fresno  and 
other  valley  towns  make  heavy  demands  on  its  accommodations.  During 
the  year  11,108  autos  and  40,517  visitors  entered  as  compared  with  9,118 
autos  and  35,020  visitors  in  1924,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent. 

Steady  progress  has  marked  the  past  year.  Seven  large  comfort  stations 
were  built  and  are  the  first  of  many  more  needed  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing crowds.  An  improved  camp  polioe  and  garbage-disposal  system  was  in- 
stituted. Chief  Ranger  Milo  S.  Decker,  with  four  temporary  rangers,  handled 
the  public  well  and  there  were  many  favorable  comments  on  the  courtesy  of 
employees  and  service  to  the  public. 

Messrs.  Evans  and  Foster  operated  the  leased  properties  of  the  Kings  River 
I'arks  Ck>.  and  gave  good  service.  Nothing  is  more  needed  in  the  park  than 
permanent  operation  of  Grant  Park  lodge  by  responsible  parties  such  as  those 
who  have  operated  during  this  past  season. 

The  Imminent  construction  of  the  Generals*  Highway  connecting  General 
Grant  Park  direct  with  Sequoia  by  a  mountain  road  as  well  as  the  actual 
growth  of  the  park  make  it  necessary  to  continue  improvements  and  con- 
struct additional  facilities  for  handling  the  growing  crowds.     Among  the 
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urgently  needed  construction  ar^  an  entrance  gateway  and  ranger  station,  a 
post-office  building,  an  enlargement  of  administration  building  with  proTiaion 
of  space  for  museum  and  nature  guide  work,  two  cabins  for  ranger  quarters^ 
extension  of  sewer  system  and  comfort  stations,  and  a  warehouse  and  workshop. 

During  the  past  year  progress  has  been  made  in  administration  of  the  paik 
and  in  systematizing  operations  from  the  Sequoia  Park  headquarters  at  AMv 
Creek.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Forest  Serrice  the  telephone  line  from 
Three  Rivers  to  Pinehurst  was  extended  to  the  park  and  is  used  wlwa  Oe 
direct  line  from  Giant  Forest  to  Qrant  Park  ie  closed  for  winter. 

It  may  be  said  that  General  Grant  Pork  has  passed  through  a  gacceaM 
yeair  anid  that  tbe  park  is  steadily  growing  in  usefulness  to  the  Katioa  as 
well  as  to  local  communities.    The  following  stattatlcal  sunfRftafry  fB  sat»rittie4: 


1025 


Automo-  _  visitors 


Antonio- 


VKten 


By  private  automobiles 

By  stage 

By  other  means  of  conveyanoe. 


11,108       40,517 


» 


Total. 


11,106        40,517  9,  lis         3^00 


1025 


IfiM 


Ee  venues: 

Net,  all  Muroes,  fleoal  year. 

Automobile  fees,  travel  seal 
Appropriations: 

Qeneral 

New  oofistruction 

Cases  before  United  States  commissioner: 

Total  nmnber  of  caseft. 

Convictions _ 

Total  flnes.imposed 

Fish  planted - 

Approximate  number  wild  animals  in  park 

Deer,  in  vldnlty 

Bear 

Lion,  periodically 


I3^10fc» 

$3,502.79 

$12,m.0D 

N«M. 

2 
None. 
None. 
None. 

B» 

None. 
2 


u 
11 

Nooe. 


4 


1925 


Pu1iU»op«rdtors 


House- 
keeping 


Kinsnr  River  Paiits  Co.,  EvanS  A  Foster, 
Quests  during 

June ._ 

July. 

August 

September 


524 
3,256 
3,010 


Total. 


6.7g0 


Lodge 


184 
306 
200 


782 


nan 


House-  | 
keeping  _ 


74 


S78 


IS 
ISS 
19 
47 


MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

OwsN  A<  ToMUNSON,  &upeirint«nd«it,  LongmdrSi  Wash. 

The  second  successful  winter  operation  and  the  increased  travel  during  eTery 
month  of  the  year  have  firmly  established  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  as  in 
all-year  park.  Maintaining  an  open  road  to  Longmire  Springs  and  the  provM- 
Ing  of  comfortable  hotel  accommodations  at  that  point  and  Paradise  Vallv 
met  with  popular  response.  Winter  equipment  such  as  td^ggan  slides,  fov- 
hor«e  sleighs,  Alask«  dog  sleds,  skiisy  snowshoes,  etc.,  provide  the  means  Ui 
the  enjoyment  of  snow  sports  for  thousands  of  people  and  the  accessibility 
during  the  entire  year  makes  the  park  serve  a  greater  usefulness,  ^q 
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AOHIlTIBnATSQN 

Hie  park  afTairs  are  administered  by  a  superintendent,  who  is  aided  by  an 
asfilatant  superintendent,  chief  ranger,  five  permanent  rangers,  a  general  fore< 
man,  a  park  naturalist,  and  one  clerk  accountant.  During  the  summer  season 
this  force  is  increased  by  17  temporary  rangers,  3  clerks,  3  telephone  operators, 
a  maintenance  and  construction  force  of  about  00  men,  including  mechanics, 
truck  drivers,  linemen,  and  unskilled  laborers.  .The  maximum  number  of  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  roll  during  the  past  year  at  one  time,  including  appointees 
and  temporary  laborers,  was  130. 

The  United  States  commissioner  for  the  park,  Hon.  Edward  9.  Hall,  tries  all 
eases  for  violations  of  the  park  rules  and  regulations.  During  the  travel  year 
16  cases  for  violation  of  park  repilations  were  taken  before  the  commissioner, 
resulting  in  14  convictions  and  1  dismissal.  Sentences  carried  a  total  of  $215 
in  fines,  of  which  five  cases,  totaling  $110  in  fines,  were  suspended. 

Appropriations. — ^The  park  operated  under  an  appropriation  of  $116,230,  of 
which  $84,239.78  was  expended  for  the  general  administration,  protection,  op- 
eration, and  maintenaB<>e  puiposes  and  $27,824  on  new  construction. 

Revenues.-^W^venuei  weft  collected  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1925,  and 
turned  into  the  General  Treasury  as  follows:  Automobile  and  motor  cycle 
permits,  $46,857.09 ;  miscellaneous,  $1,047.71 ;  total  collected,  $47,004.80. 

PUBUC  Utiuties 

Wint&r  service  huilding,  Paradise  Valley, — ^To  meet  the  increased  demands 
for  winter  accommodations  at  Paradise  Valley  the  Paradise  camp  building  was 
remodeled  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  and  an  addition  constructed  to 
provide  room  accommodations  for  at  least  60  people.  The  entire  building  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  the  lobby  being  heated  by  wood  stoves  and  the  rooms  by 
electric  heaters,  providing  excellent  winter  accommodations. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  summer  visitors  to  Paradise  Valley,  particu- 
laily  the  number  of  out-of-State  visitors  during  the  past  year,  has  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  for  additional  hotel  accommodations  at  Paradise 
Valley.  Bungalow  tents  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  Paradise  Inn  operation  are 
not  popular  with  the  visiting  public  A  great  majority  of  the  patrons  prefer 
rooms  inside  the  building  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  additional  charge  for  that 
class  of  accommodation.  An  additional  unit  of  the  Paradise  Inn  annex  planned 
to  contain  60  rooms,  should  be  constructed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  increased  demand  for  inside  accommodations. 

Highways  and  Eaii.boad8  to  Pabk  Gateways 

Bight  miles  of  new  paving  was  laid  during  the  past  summer  on  the  Mountain 
Highway  eonnecting  the  Nitqually  or  southwesterly  entrance  with  the  Pacific 
Highway  at  Tacoma.  This  leaves  only  13  of  the  56  miles  unpaved  between 
Tacoma  and  the  park,  8  miles  of  which  will  be  paved  next  year.  The  Naches 
Pas  Highway  approach  to  the  White  River  or  nortlieasterly  entrance  has 
been  improved  and  is  maintained  in  excellent  condition.  A  contract  was  let 
by  the  State  highway  department  for  improving  18  miles  of  this  road  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Cascades  and  the  plans  are  to  let  contracts  next  year  for  the 
cooBtruction  of  the  8  miles  between  the  two  sections  of  the  highway  which  will 
open  up  a  new  route  across  the  Cascades. 

The  Pierce  County  section  of  road  between  Fairfax  and  the  national  forest 
approach  to  Carbon  River  or  northwesterly  park  entrance  has  been  improved 
and  surfaced  with  gravel.  This  section  of  road  is  now  in  good  condition  for 
summer  travel.  The  3  mile  section  of  forest  road  has  not  been  improved  and  Ls 
in  very  poor  condition. 

The  state  and  national  forest  highway  approach  connecting  the  Ohanapecosh 
or  southeasterly  entrance  with  the  Pacific  Highway  south  of  Chehalis  is 
being  rapidly  improved  and  placed  in  first-class  condition.  This  year  a  con- 
tract for  reconstructing  the  section  between  Randle  and  Lewis  was  let  From 
Lewis  to  the  Clear  Fork  -River,  6  miles  from  the  park,  the  road  is  in  good 
travel  condition  for  sumiper  use.  From  Clear  Fork  to  the  Hot  Springs^  one-fourth 
mile  from  the  park  entrance,  a  one-way  road  constructed  by  private  interests 
is  passable  for  automobiles. 

66283—25 8 
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TSAVEL  IN  1025 

Travel  for  the  year  ended  S^tember  80,  1925,  totaled  173,004  people  and 
30,860  private  cars,  which  is  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  people  and  4  per  cent 
in  cars  over  the  highest  previous  record  of  161,473  people  and  38^51  cars  in 
1024. 

The  largest  travel  day  in  the  park  this  year  was  July  4,  when  7,072  people 
and  1,745  cars  registered  at  .the  4  entrances.  The  largest  travel  week  re- 
corded was  from  August  6  to'  12  when  15,197  people  and  3,490  cars  entered. 
July,  1925  was  the  heaviest  travel  month  with  58,868  people  and  13,733  cars. 

Of  the  total  of  154,822  visitors  entering  the  park  in  private  automobiles 
60,078  or  45  per  cent  patronized  the  various  public  camp  grounds,  of  this  num- 
ber 47  per  cent  were  transients,  availing  themselves  of  the  use  of  these  camps 
for  cooking  one  or  two  meals  only.  The  balance  were  overnight  visltora;  re- 
maining one  day  or  longer. 

Summitry 


Methods  of  traoBportation 

Nisqnally 
entrance 

Whita  River 
entrance 

Ciurbon  River 
entranoe 

Ohan»- 
peooeta 

Total 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 

People 

Cars 

Peopk 

Private  autos 

30,853 
1,088 

lao 

120,287 

5,940 

0,934 

180 

4 
18 

7,876 

30,584 

978 

3,722 

39,707 
563 

1,«88 

IHSB 

Aiihfdrd  Btrium        

5^W 

Im 

Motor  cycles ,— 

28 

44 

15 
8 

5 

5 

153'       2» 

Horseback 

94  1         43 
298       1,822 

1        1S6 

On  foot . -...*—— 

1     2»146 

TotaL 

32,564 

13Q,369 

7,904 

30,651 

983 

4,119 

1.865 

41,451    173.  OM 

Travel  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River- ligJ 

Travel  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River lS7,aj 

Travel  from  United  States  Territorial  possessions IJ 

Travel  trom  foreign  coaotries - - - '__}*_ 

Total  travel  for  year 17^  OM 

Weather  Conditions 

Weather  conditions  for  the  past  year  have  been  about  normal.  The  coldest 
weather  ever  experienced  In  the  park  occurred  just  before  Christmas,  when 
it  was  6**  below  zero  at  Longmire  and  IS**  below  at  Paradise  Valley.  Abont  the 
1st  of  January  rains  commenced  and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  and  spring.  The  longest  period  without  rain  recorded  in  the  park 
was  from  June  15  to  August  20,  during  which  period  the  lack  of  precipitation 
greatly  Increased  the  fire  hazards.  Snow  completely  disappeared  at  Paradise 
Valley  by  July  15,  about  two  weeks  later  than  in  1924.  During  the  early 
part  of  August  the  visibility  was  poor,  due  to  forest  fires  adjacent  to  the 
park. 

Free  Public  Camp  Grounds 

Public  camp  grounds  provided  with  running  water,  toilet  facilities,  tables, 
camp  stoves  or  grills,  and  electric  lights  are  maintained  at  Longmire  Springs 
and  Paradise  Valley.  These  camps  were  extended  during  the  past  year,  until 
they  now  accommodate  about  800  people  each.  In  the  northeastern  section 
of  the  park  the  White  River  Public  Camp  will  accommodate  about  500  people. 
Space  and  toilet  facilities  were  provided  for  camping  at  Ipsut  Creek,  on  the 
Carbon  Road,  to  accommodate  about  400  jgeople.  In  addition  to  the  above 
camps,  unlmproveA  sites  are  located  in  Hansen's  Camp,  Kautz  Creek,  Van 
Trump  Camp,  on  the  Nisqually  Road,  and  at  several  points  on  the  White 
River  Road,  that  will  accommodate  about  600  or  700  people. 

The  new  camp  at  Longmire  was  completed  and  opened  on  August  5,  greatly 
relieving  congested  conditions  at  that  place.  The  new  camp  is  provided  with 
a  surfaced  road,  2  comfort  stations,  running  water  and  20  drinking  faucets 
and  electric  lights. 
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Over  4,000  feet  of  4  and  2  Inch  mains  and  3,000  feet  of  service  pipe  to 
30  drinking  faucets  were  installed  in  the  Paradise  Public  Camp  this  season. 
The  comfort  station,  laundry,  and  bath  completed  last  year  and  a  new  one 
completed  this  year  were  opened  for  use,  and  an  electric  lighting  system  was 
installed.  These  improvements  to  the  Paradise  Camp  have  more  than  doubled 
the  capacity  of  camping  facilities. 

Natural  Featxtbes  of  the  Pabk 

Nothing  of  an  unusual  nature  occurred  during  the  year  with  reference  to 
the  natural  features  of  the  park.  Several  small  fires  were  fortunately  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  any  serious  damage  to  the  forest.  An  exceptionally 
favorable  growing  season  resulted  in  a  profusion  of  wild  fiowers  blooming 
throughout  the  entire  summed  season. 

Wild  life, — Goats,  deer,  and  bears  were  frequently  seen,  and  from  all  indi- 
cations the  large  animals,  as  well  as  the  numerous  smaller  animals,  are  on  the 
increase. 

Fish. — Lakes  Louise  and  Reflection,  near  Paradise,  and  Lake  George,  near 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  park,  provided  excellent  trout  fishing  through- 
out the  summer.  Early  in  the  season  good  fishing  was  had  In  the  Nisqually 
River,  but  later  during  the  summer,  when  the  water  was  muddied  from  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers  above,  few  were  able  to  take  fish  from  this  stream. 
Mowich  Lake  on  the  northwest  side  is  well  stocked  with  cutthroat  and  eastern 
brook  trout,  but  owing  to  the  abundance  of  natural  food  anglers  were  imable 
to  take  many  fish  from  that  lake. 

Approximately  200,000  trout  were  planted  in  the  pai^  streams  during  the 
year. 

Educational  Sebvicb 

The  nature-guide  service  under  the  park  naturalist  has  grown  so  that  the 
three  men  detailed  for  that  work  were  hard  put  to  adequately  serve  the  public. 
By  means  of  field  parties  taken  out  on  nature  trips,  illustrated  camp-fire 
talks,  exhibits  of  wild  fiowers  at  both  Paradise  and  Longmire,  and  a  small 
museum  at  Paradise  containing  mounted  birds,  animals,  and  other  natural- 
history  specimens  the  work  was  carried  out  The  nature-news  bulletins  were 
Issued  weekly  during  the  summer  season  and  monthly  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  addition  to  a  weekly*  information  bulletin  during  the  summer. 
I>Qrlng  the  summer  season  approximately  2,900  people  were  taken  out  on 
uitore-guide  field  trips,  35,000  people  listened  to  lectures  on  the  natural 
Ustory  of  the  park,  40,000  people  visited  the  information  ofllces  at  Longmire 
and  Paradise  for  various  sorts  of  service,  and  280  people  were  taken  on  special 
trips.  Nature-news  bulletins  were  distributed  to  over  200  people  each  Issue, 
making  a  total  of  over  75,000  people  served  through  the  educational  service. 

Pabk  Maintenance 

Thirty-five  miles  of  automobile  roads,  175  miles  of  trails,  150  miles  of 
telephone  lines,  4  large  and  several  small  public  auto  camps,  various  buildings 
and  shelter  cabins,  and  other  miscellaneous  improvements  were  maintained 
during  the  year. 

Practically  all  of  the  park  improvements  were  provided  at  a  time  when  sum- 
mer travel  only  was  considered.  Now  that  the  operation  extends  throughout 
the  year,  maintenance  problems  have  greatly  increased.  Plumbing,  sanitation, 
telephone,  electric  lighting,  heating,  and  other  facilities  designed  for  summer 
use  are  especially  difficult  to  maintain  and  will  continue  unsatisfactory  and 
expensive  to  maintain  until  they  are  reconstructed  for  winter  use. 

yisquaUy  Road. — ^Despite  the  expenditure  of  over  half  of  the  year's  mainte- 
aance  funds  during  July  and  August  in  repairing  wooden  bridges,  log  retain- 
ing walls,  and  surfacing,  the  20  miles  of  road  was  in  worse  condition  at  the 
end  of  this  travel  season  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

'White  River  Road.— AW  maintenance  funds  available  for  this  7  miles  of 
toad  and  a  considerable  sum  from  a  special  allotment  were  expended  in  re- 
pairing damage  caused  by  an  overflow  from  the  river.  This  road  was  in  very 
poor  condition  during  the  entire  summer  season. 

V^arbon  River  iJood.— Over  $4,000  was  expended  in  repairing  washouts,  re- 
movinJT  slides,  and  in  building  revetments  to  protect  the  road  from  the  river. 
This  8  miles  of  road  is  passable  only  in  dry  weather. 
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Trails. — ^The  park  trail  system  was  in  better  condition  at  the  close  of  the 
travel  year  than  ever  before.  A  more  liberal  maintenance  fund  permitted 
of  considerable  improvemeDt.  Several  rotten  bridges  were  replaced  with  new 
structures  and  many  dangerous  switchbacks  and  boggy  places  were  repaired. 

Telephone  lines. — Telephone  lines  were  improved  and  i^aced  In  as  good 
condition  as  funds  would  permit.  The  telephone  system  which  was  installed 
several  years  ago  requires  a  complete  overhauling  and  additional  circuits  to 
handle  the  increased  volume  of  business.  Revenues  derived  from  telephone 
tolls  are  increasing,  making  the  system  partially  self-supporting  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  entire  system  be  greatly  improved  and  extended  to  keep 
pace  with  demands. 

Ruildings. — Nearly  all  of  the  fund  provided  for  maintenance  of  buildings 
was  expended  during  the  year  on  the  construction  of  brick  flues  and  chimnejs 
to  replace  dangerous  stovepipes  and  flues  which  were  installed  when  the 
houses  were  constructed.  Several  small  fires  which  came  dangerously  near 
destroying  some  of  the  few  buildings  had  made  it  necessary  to  eliminate  all 
possible  Are  hazards.  This  was  done  notwithstanding  that  many  of  the  build- 
ings were  in  need  of  repairs  which  could  not  be  made. 

Impbovement  Wobk 

Longmire  Public  Auto  Camp. — ^A  half  mile  of  approach  road  and  a  half 
mile  of  camp  road  were  completed  and  surfaced,  two  comfort  stations  con- 
structed, water-supply  and  lighting  system  installed,  and  clearing  of  camp 
sites  sufficient  to  accommodate  about  200  cars  provided  additional  camp  accom- 
modations which  were  urgently  needed  at  Longmire  Springs. 

Paradise  Public  Auto  Camp. — Two  thousand  one  hundred  feet  of  4-inch  and 
2,200  feet  of  2-inch  water  main,  and  approximately  3,000  feet  of  service  pipes, 
were  laid  and  86  drinking  faucets  were  installed.  Water  was  piped  to  the 
comfort  station,  laundry,  and  shower  bath  constructed  last  year  and  a  new 
comfort  station  constructed.  Electric  lights  were  placed  in  each  of  the  three 
comfort  stations  and  at  several  iwints  in  the  camp  ground.  The  additional 
facilities  provided  this  year  more  than  double  camping  accommodations  at 
Paradise  Valley  but  even  these  accommodations  were  insufficient  and  must  he 
greatly  extended. 

Carbon  River  Public  Auto  Camp. — Space  was  cleared  and  latrines  proHded 
to  care  for  400  people  at  Ipsut  Creek  on  the  Carbon  Road. 

Trails. — The  Skyline  Trail  in  Paradise  Valley  over  which  an  average  of  40 
horses  travel  daily  during  the  summer  was  widened,  drained,  and  generally 
Improved  until  that  trail  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  the  most  popular 
trail  in  the  park. 

Fifteen  miles  of  the  Wonderland  Trail  in  Paradise  and  Longmire  districts 
were  improved,  new  bridges  constructed  several  dangerous  switchbacks 
widened,  and  the  trail  placed  in  good  condijtion. 

A  new  trail  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  connecting  the  Trail  of  the  Shadows 
near  Longmire  Springs  and  the  Indian  Henry  Trail  was  constructed  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Eagle  Scouts,  Seattle  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
The  Eagle  Scouts  also  constructed  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  trail  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Nisqually  River  at  Longmire^  connecting  the  auto  camp  road 
and  the  trail  to  Paradise  Valley. 

Camp  Muir  Shelter  Cabin. — Two  toilets  were  constructed  at  the  Camp  Mnir 
Shelter  Cabin,  which  is  the  overnight  stopping  point  for  summit  parties. 

Thbee-Yeab  Road  Pboobam 

Of  the  $1,024,000  authorized  for  expenditure  on  road  development  in  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park,  under  the  national  parks*  roads  and  trails  law,  $235,000 
was  available  this  year.  Of  this  amount  $210,000  was  allotted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Nisqually  Road,  including  the  construction  of  five  coucrrte 
and  two  rustic  log  bridges,  several  concrete  culverts,  and  general  betterment. 
A  contract  was  let  for  the  construction  of  the  bridges  on  August  1,  which 
calls  for  the  completion  of  three  concrete  structures  this  fall.  Engineering 
data  will  be  available  in  time  to  permit  of  letting  a  contract  this  fall  for  the 
reconstruction,  general  betterment,  and  surfacing  of  the  section  of  road 
between  the  entrance  and  Longmire  Springs;  $25,000  was  allotted  for  surreys 
on  the  west  side  and  Yakima  Park  roads,  the  work  of  which  is  in  prosress 
and  should  be  completed  late  this  fall. 
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CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREO. 

C.  Q.  Thomson,  Superintendent,  Crater  Lake,  Oreg. 

The  winter  snow  load  was  onosually  heavy  and  persisent,  resulting  In  a 
considerable  snow  removal  problem.  The  west  and  south  roads  were  opened 
to  the  rim  June  27 ;  the  east  road  July  30 ;  the  north  road  July  14 ;  and  the 
rim  road  July  27.  July  was  the  hottest  month  in  our  recorded  weather  his- 
tory, reaching  the  maximum  of  91''  F.  August  was  cool  with  early  rains  and 
two  light  snows.  September,  as  always,  was  the  banner  month.  Wild  flower 
gardens  were  unusually  brilliant  and  i)ersisted  throughout  August ;  low  vegeta- 
tion was  unusually  lush ;  springs  and  creeks  were  active  throughout  the  season ; 
the  lake  level  raised  26  inches  above  last  year's  low  level. 

Pabk  Menaces 

Low  humidity  and  electrical  storms  brought  early  flre  hazards,  so  that  we 
were  fighting  forest  fires  in  June  while  other  crew^s  were  shoveling  snow.  July 
brought  one  serious  flre  in  the  huge  stand  of  dead  lodgepole  pine  (beetle- 
killed)  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  park,  burning  over  some  300  acres. 
Five  other  fires,  including  one  on  the  crater  wall,  were  easily  controlled  with 
an  aggregate  burn  of  less  than  150  acres.  A  high  pressure  pump  with  1,000 
feet  of  hose  was  of  great  value  where  water  was  available.  Only  one  fire  was 
due  to  campers'  carelessness.  A  fire  lookout  was  maintained  on  Mount  Scott 
during  July  and  August. 

The  ravages  of  beetles  among  lodgepole  pine  were  controlled  In  the  area  of 
the  park  south  of  the  lake,  probably  saving  that  entire  stand  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  work  would  have  been  more  efllcacious  if  control  work  had  been 
carried  on  in  adjacent  Indian  and  forest  reservations.  No  control  work  could 
be  undertaken  in  the  northern  half  of  the  park  where  immense  stands  have 
died  during  the  past  decade,  presenting  a  serious  flre  hazard. 

Roads 

Approach  roads, — The  Klamath  and  Medford  approach  roads  were  excel- 
lently maintained  all  year.  Full  width  macadam,  they  are  excellent  roads  of 
their  type,  but  complaint  of  extreme  dustiness  has  reacted  in  a  movement  to 
provide  pavement.  The  uncompletion  of  the  Dalles-Oalifomia  Highway  and 
of  the  spur  connection  to  the  park  made  that  road  miserable,  and  little  used. 
The  Diamond  Lake  Road  was  not  improved. 

Road  construction, — The  undertaking  of  projects  1  and  2  made  important 
park  history.  Contingencies  that  apparently  oould  not  be  foreseen  by  con- 
tractors unfamiliar  with  the  region  delayed  progress,  but  there  was  consid- 
erable accomplishment  The  6.8  miles  of  the  Medford  entrance  was  realigned, 
grades  and  curvatures  reduced,  and  two  bridges  replaced  with  flUs;  the  8.1 
miles  of  the  Klamath  entrance  was  also  corrected  and  similarly  freed  of 
unnecessary  hazards.  A  penetration  macadam  pavement,  16  feet  wide,  was 
laid  over  about  8  miles — a  dustless  road  bed  that  will  transform  park  travel. 
It  is  expected  that  the  18.3  miles  authorized  will  be  completed  before  mid- 
aeason  next  year,  providing  pavement  as  far  as  Government  camp.  This,  work 
was  carried  on  with  a  mlnimimi  of  detours. 

Road  maintenance. — ^The  balance  of  the  road  system  w^as  maintained  as 
satisfactorily  as  road  surfaces  permitted.  As  usual  the  bulk  of  road  main- 
tenance was  done  after  the  beginning  of  fall  rains.  Over  20  per  cent  of  road 
funds  were  expended  In  snow  removal. 

Traus 

The  heavy  spring  slides  necessitated  an  unusual  amount  of  work  on  the 
trail  to  the  lake,  practically  exhausting  our  trail  allotment.  Consequently 
other  trails  were  not  well  maintained,  but  sufficiently  so  for  safe  use. 

Telkphone  Ststem 

Telephone  service  was  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore.  The  lines  to  the 
Backbone  and  the  Wine  Glass  were  not  brought  Into  operation,  being  so  little 
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used  as  to  make  the  work  uneconomical.  Ten  miles  of  new  No.  8  wire  were 
strung  from  Government  camp  to  the  east  entrance ;  a  3.5-mile  line  was  con- 
structed to  the  fire  lookout  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Scott  a  new  switchboard  was 
installed  and  much  attention  given  lo  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  nmin 
lines,  particularly  as  to  perfect  grounds  and  soldered  connections.  BesnlU 
were  gratifying  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

New  C0H8TBtrc?noN 

Appropriations  permitted  little  new  work.  A  small  garage  was  constructed; 
and  considerable  sanitary  improvements  made,  including  one  new  comfort 
station  and  septic  tank,  a  2,700-foot  4-inch  pipe  line  laid  from  the  pnmpliis 
station  to  the  rim  tanks,  and  other  minor  improvements. 

Maintbnance  and  Altehation 

A  considerable  miscellany  of  alteration  and  repair  was  accomplished,  .indod- 
ing  new  shake  roof  on  two  buildings,  alteration  and  painting  of  superintend- 
ent's residence,  new  floors  and  windows  in  the  information  office,  remodeling 
of  kitchen  at  Government  camp  bunkhouse,  installation  of  generating  plant 
and  wiring  of  Anna  Spring  buildings,  construction  of  a  fine  massive  log  aich 
at  south  entrance,  some  general  painting  and  staining,  and  a  general  clean  up 
of  functional  areas.  Much  of  our  alteration  was  accomplished  with  material 
salvaged  from  condemned  structures. 

As  usual,  endeavor  necessarily  was  concentrated  upon  road  maintenance, 
sanitation,  and  all  those  other  problems  incidental  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  visitors. 

Tbavkl  in  1926 

Despite  a  season  that  opened  five  weeks  later  than  last  year  and  exaggerated 
reports  of  detours  necessitated  by  road  construction,  travel  again  exceeded 
previous  records,  with  a  total  of  19,451  cars  and  65,018  visitors.  The  Medford 
entrance  again  led  in  popularity.  Travel  to  and  from  Diamond  Lake  conid 
not  be  accurately  gauged  because  of  lack  of  rangers.  It  is  regretable  that 
our  official  opening  still  is  delayed  until  too  near  the  peak  of  the  season; 
while  the  park  remains  open  through  the  greater  part  of  October,  the  last  six 
or  eight  weeks  is  of  little  importance,  as  travel  becomes  negligible  after  Labor 
Day. 

Toua  season  travel  hy  entrances,  1925  and  19$4 
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Bevenue§ 
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89,780.40 

80^400.08 

Appropriations 


Act 

Fiscal 
year 

Purpose 

Amount 

fvm,^9H 

1025 
1020 

Adminfetration*  inaiiitezianoe»  and  iirotecticn...... 

130.700 

llMefa,102S. 

do -. ,'— — 1 

35,080 

Grater  Lake  National  Park  was  better  than  self-sustaining,  revenues  for  the 
3fi2S  fiscal  year  exceeding  the  1926  appropriations,  exclusive  of  the  road  budget, 
by  $3,809.49. 

Public  Utujties 

The  Grater  Lake  National  Park  Go.  operates  a  hotel,  two  small  stores,  an 
aato  stage  service,  and  a  boat  service  on  the  lake.  Only  minor  improvements 
were  made  this  year  in  public  utilities,  including  the  completion  and  finishing 
of  9  rooms,  making  a  total  of  92 ;  8  new  rowboats ;  and  a  complete  and  ample 
lewage-disposal  plant. 

Fred  H.  Kiser,  official  photographer  of  Grater  Lake,  added  an  electric-light 
(lant  and  a  completely  equipped  laboratory  for  quick  film  service. 

The  Standard  Oil  Go.  operated  the  service  station  at  Anna  Spring. 

Wild  Lifk 

All  wild  life,  excepting  deer,  were  less  in  evidence  than  in  late  years.  Some 
of  the  best-known  bear  were  not  identified  throughout  the  year,  possibly  due 
to  wider  range  of  these  canny  animals,  and  use  of  road  contractor's  and  other 
new  garbage  dumps.  Deer  were  more  in  evidence  than  usual  but  with  less 
fiiwns  than  last  year.  The  band  of  elk  planted  in  Klamath  Gounty,  usually 
in  evidence  along  our  southern  border,  were  not  seen  all  year;  two  of  these 
nine  elk  were  killed  by  Indians  and  the  fate  of  the  balance  Is  unknown.  Some 
mgars,  coyotes,  wolves,  and  small  predatory  animals  were  in  evidence.  Small 
wUd  life  was  much  diminished,  particularly  marmots,  squirrels,  and  chip 
immks.  Due  to  causes  for  which  no  sound  explanation  has  been  advanced, 
bird  life  was  sadly  diminished. 

FiSHINO 

Fishing  in  the  lake  was  reported  as  generally  better  than  in  previous  years, 
fishing  was  insignificant.    Heavy  plantings  of  rainbow  and  silvers ide 
lings  were  made  in  the  lake;  four  fine  trout  streams  heretofore  sterile 
planted  with  eastern  brook  and  loch  leven. 

ACKNOWLEDOMRNTS 

F'The  park  and  the  service  are  indebted  to  the  Medford  Ghamber  of  Com- 
f or  the  purchase  of  5,000  park  folders  for  free  distribution ;  to  Mr.  Fred 
Kiser,  official  photographer  of  Grater  Lake,  for  the  equipment  of  the  com- 
fttonity  house  with  a  stereopticon  apparatus  and  a  fine  collection  of  outdoor 
I  tildes  of  the  Northwest  with  which  he  entertained  thousands  of  campers  at 
[■CTening  lectures:  to  the  Oregon  Legislature  for  the  statutory  protection  of 
[liears  in  a  considerable  area  surrounding  the  park;  to  the  Oregon  State  Game 
[Comjniflsion  for  heavy  plantings  of  fingerlings  in  our  lake  and  streams.  Va- 
jTlotis  Federal  and  State  officers  have  contributed  time  and  talents  to  our 
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problems  and  I  also  wish  to  acknoMMg:e,  on  the  part  of  employees,  a  degree 
of  cooperation  and  interest  not  heretofore  attained. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK 

FDRB8T  L.  Cartbb,  SuperixiteDdent^  Sulphur,  Okla. 

During  the  year  just  passed  Pl&tt  National  Park  has  had  more  people  than 
ever  before*  Some  40  States  were  represented,  besides  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  Alaska.  The  following  table  shows  how  Piatt  has  steadily  increaaed  in 
popularity : 


Visitors  for  past  seven  years: 

1919 107 ,918 

1920 178, 810 

1921 216, 022 

1922 246, 998 

1923 470, 840 

1924 639, 495 

1925 573, 522 


Campers  for  past  seven  years : 

1919 689 

1920 2.981 

1921 1 10,526 

1922 23,17D 

1988 T^Sm 

1924 d5,272 

1925 43,823 


^here  have  been  more  people  using  Piatt  National  Park  than  ever  before  as 
a  summer  resort  and  park.  This  year  campers  seem  to  be  more  transient  titan 
heretofore.    Campers  coming  to  Piatt  used  10,608  automobiles  and  141  teams. 

ttOADS 

Congress  appropriated  $42,000  for  road  work  On  Piatt  National  Park.  Con- 
tract has  been  let  and  work  is  progressing  ou  the  roads  now.  The  roads  were 
made  for  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  they  are  being  widened,  graded,  and  re- 
surfaced and  made  as  good  as  the  highways  leading  to  Piatt. 

llkfFBOVEMfi^TS 

During  the  past  year  two  cottages  were  renovated  and  rebuilt.  Quite  a 
lot  of  painting  has  been  done.  A  rest  room  has  been  built  on  top  of  Bromide 
Mountain  for  the  comfort  of  visiting  tourists.  A  number  of  old  fences  have 
been  torn  down  and  removed.  The  buffalo  range  has  been  enlarged  and  fenced. 
The  camp  grounds  have  been  improved  by  eltending  water  lines,  fumishhig 
new  comfort  stations  and  garbage  cans. 

SmtNOB 

The  principal  springs  are  the  Bfomide,  Medicine,  and  Sodium  Chloride 
Springs  in  the  western  part  of  the  park ;  the  Black  Sulphur,  Bromide  Sulphur. 
Pavilion,  and  Hillside  Springs  in  the  central  part;  the  Antelope  and  Bnifalo 
Springs  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  park.  The  Antelope  and  Buffalo 
Springs  are  nonmineral  in  character  and  flow  from  an  elevation  of  1,080  feet 
above  sea  level.  These  springs  are  the  source  of  Travertine  Creek,  and  usually 
flow  some  5,000,000  gallons  daily,  but  during  the  past  six  months  they  have  both 
been  dry.  The  Bromide  Spring  is  considered  the  most  wonderful.  Its  waters 
are  considered  a  cure  for  many  troubles.  The  Black  Sulphur  Spring  is  be- 
coming very  popular  and  many  people  drink  therefrom.  The  mud  formed  by 
thi«  spring  is  also  used  In  taking  mud  baths  and  id  found  to  be  very  helpfid 
in  many  cases. 

Animals 

The  park  animals  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  many  coming  to  Pl&tt 
We  have  a  fine  baby  buffalo  this  summer,  making  four  In  all.  There  are  bow 
six  deer  and  three  elk  in  Piatt  Park. 


WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Roy  Br^zdll,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 

The  Wind  Cave  Game  Preserve,  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  a  part  of  the  Wind  Cave  National  Park  and  an  interesting  featnrc 
to  visitors.    The  pasture  contains  bison,  elk,  antelope,  and  a  few  deer. 
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V18ITOR8 

There  was  a  surprising  increase  In  number  of  visitors,  69,267  persons  having- 
visited  the  park  in  1925  as  against  52,166  in  1924.  Of  the  total,  68,875  came  in 
22,598  private  automobiles.  All  the  States  of  the  Union,  except  Georgia,. 
Delaware,  and  Nevada,  were  represented  and  there  were  visitors  from  16 
foreign  countries. 

A  larige  proportion  of  visitors  camped  In  the  park.  The  grounds  wer& 
enlarged  last  year. 

.  Road  Work 

The  entire  park  road  is  being  rebuilt  this  year  to  conform  with  roads  to- 
north  and  south  of  the  reserve.  It  will  be  finished  and  in  fine  condition  for 
season  of  1926. 

PoBUC  Opkbator 

A  franschise  to  haul  passengers  for  hire  from  Hot  Springs  to  Wind  Gave 
and  return  is  held  by  Larsen  and  Dean,  of  Hot  Springs.  First-class  service 
was  maintained  during  the  year. 

Water  Supply 

The  park  water  supply  is  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  visitors,  and  a  new  source  must  be  provided  in  the  near 
future. 

Construction 

A  new  house  over  entrance  to  the  cave  was  built  this  year. 

PIUEDATORY  ANIMALS 

The  conbiAed  and  continaoiM  efforts  of  tiie  United  States  Biological  Survey^ 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  local  ranching  interests  have  served  to  ap- 
preciably lessen  the  number  of  coyotes,  wUd  cats,  and  magpies. 

Grazing 

Qraxing  privileges  were  granted  to  the  neighboring  ranchers.  A  remarkable 
decrease  in  number  of  applications  for  permits  to  grase  cattle  the  past  two 
years  indicates  a  marked  dedina  in  the  local  cattle  raising  industry. 

Appiopalations  and  Rsvbnubs 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1925  were  (10,000.  Park  revenueft 
from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  1925  aggregated  $4,342.61. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

W.  B.  taYBB,  Acting  8upcriiitendait»  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dok. 

A  few  conveniences  were  installed  during  the  year  from  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,, 
which  maintains  a  game  preserve  here.  The  park  receives  no  appropriations, 
as  such,  from  Congress. 

The  park  showed  an  increase  in  visitors,  9,183  having  entered  the  reserva- 
tion during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1925,  as  compared  with  8,035  last 
year. 

Federal-aid  highway  No.  249  is  being  built  along  Sullys  Hill  Beach.  This- 
when  completed,  will  give  a  good  road  from  the  city  of  Devils  Lake  to  Sullys 
Hill  and  Fort  Totten.  Next  year  it  is  planned  to  continue  Highway  No.  249 
west  11  miles  and  connect  with  State  Highway  No.  4,  Sullys  Hill  Park  can 
then  be  conveniently  reached  from  either  the  Red  Trail  or  the  Roosevelt 
Highway.    These  good  roads  should  more  than  double  the  number  of  visitors^ 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  mammals  and  game  birds  In  the  preserve,  and 
1;beir  disposal : 
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Kind 
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0             s 

»  Or  more. 
*  Donated. 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK 

J1B8SB  Im  Nusbaum,  Superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 

During  the  sammer  season  the  headquarters  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  were  maintained  in  the  park.  In  November  the  office  force  will  again  be 
moved  to  the  rail,  mail,  and  telegraph  head  at  Mancos  before  the  roads  are 
completely  closed  by  snow.  I  will  remain  in  the  park  during  the  winter,  as 
only  in  this  way  can  I  personally  carry  on  and  direct  the  winter  work  here, 
and  will  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  Washhigton  office  by  telephone  connec- 
tion with  the  clerk  at  the  Mancos  office. 

Weathbb 

The  precipitation  for  the  past  season  has  been  above  nonnal,  although  there 
was  a  deficiency  in  snowfall  during  the  winter  months.  January  w^s  abnor- 
mally severe  and  cold.  Exceptional  general  rains  in  latje  August  and  daring 
the  first  half  of  September,  over  all  southwestern  (Colorado,  reduced  tourist 
travel  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal,  although  the  balance  of  the  open-park 
season  was  generally  favorable  to  travel. 

Travel 

Mesa  Verde  can  never  hope  to  compete  with  the  other  great  national  parks 
in  volume  of  travel,  because  of  Its  comparative  isolation.  It  is  approximately 
175  miles  from  the  park  north,  south,  or  east  to  the  nearest  standard-gauge 
Pullman  rail  lines,  and  equally  distant  to  the  north  or  south  to  the  great  east- 
and-west  transcontinental  highways.  Colorado's  excellent  system  of  scenic 
mountain  highways  bridging  the  850-mile  backbone  of  the  Rockies  separating 
this  area  from  the  great  tourist  centers  about  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs, 
have  greatly  stimulated  travel  to  the  park,  particularly  the  Durango-Silverton- 
Ouray  Highway. 

No  press  or  other  publicity  has  been  sent  forth  from  this  office  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  area  because  of  the  acute  water  situation.  Heavy  rains  at  op- 
portune times  replenished  the  reservoirs  and  at  the  same  time  that  held  up  a 
heavy  infiux  of  visitors,  thereby  enabling  us  to  keep  the  park  open  during  the 
season,  notwithstanding  the  water  shortage. 

Approximately  93  per  cent  of  the  total  travel  entered  the  park  in  privately 
owned  automobiles;  2%  per  cent  by  rail  and  stage;  the  balance  by  wagon, 
horseback,  hiking,  and  on  park  and  employees'  conveyances.  During  the  sea- 
son visitors  registered  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  from  Canada,  England,  China,  Holland,  New  Zealand,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mexico,  Ireland,  and  Sweden,  truly  emphasizing  the  world- 
wide interest  in  this  unique  area. 

Visitors  entering  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  season  1925 

Transportation  company's  cars 210 

Private  cars.. 7, 9S2 

Second  trips 410 

Wagon 85 

Horseback 183 
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Hiking 35 

Motor  <;ycles 5 

Miscellaneoas 163 

Total 9,043 

Total  number  of  motorists  nsins  camp  groumls 5, 701 

Total  number  of  motorists  using  hotel 3, 342 

Total  number  of  people  entering  park  in  private  cars 7, 952 

Second  trips 410 

Total 8,862 

The  private  motorists  were  carried  in  2,197  automobiles. 

Service  to  the  Public 

Service  to  the  public  during  the  season  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
The  executor  of  the  estate  of  the  owner  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Pack  &  Saddle  CJo. 
provided  a  man  to  carry  on  this  operation  after  the  owner  was  removed  to  a 
hospital  following  a  serious  breakdown.  This  operation  again  lost  money 
because  of  lack  of  demand. 

The  Gallup-Mesa  Verde  stage  line,  connecting  with  the  main  lines  of  the 
Santa  Fe  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  satisfactorily  handled  the  small  patronage 
that  used  the  road  over  the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  Mesa  Verde  Transporta- 
tion Co.  rendered  excellent  service  from  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Southern 
lines  at  Mancos  and  likewise  has  handled  the  mail  contract  for  the  season. 

The  addition  of  four  new  cottages,  several  floored  tents,  and  general  better- 
ments in  equipment  and  service  enabled  the  Spruce  Tree  Gamp  operator  to 
meet  satisfactorily  the  demands  for  this  service. 

Development  of  the  Administrative  Hbabquabtebs 

The  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  park  museum  last  winter,  together 
with  the  building  of  the  unmarried  rangers*  quarters  early  this  spring — the 
only  times  when  water  was  available  for  building  purposes — added  two  fine 
units  to  the  administrative  group  at  park  headquarters.  Masonry  construc- 
tion can  be  accomplished  only  in  the  off  season,  when  our  meager  water  supply 
is  not  conserved  for  visitors*  needs.  These  buildings  follow  the  adopted  Pueblo 
Indian  style  used  In  the  other  permanent  buildings  and  are  being  furnished 
for  the  most  part  in  the  early  Franciscan  Mission  style,  the  work  being  accom- 
plished by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  and  the  two  permanent  rangers 
during  the  winter  or  closed  season.  The  plans  and  sketches  for  the  buildings 
are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Nusbaum. 

An  employees*  mess  hall  and  an  employees*  bunk  house  have  been  added  to 
the  industrial  group,  thereby  providing  suitable  quarters  for  the  feeding  and 
housing  of  general  white  help^  which  was  utterly  lacking  up  to  this  time. 

Our  Navajo  hogans,  each  a  representative  of  a  much-used  tjrpe  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  were  erected  with  great  care  and  much  pride  by  the  Navajo  In- 
dians employed  here  as  their  housing  and  living  units.  This  unique  group 
forms  a  unit  of  great  interest  to  visitors,  and  the  Indian  area  is  most  scrupu- 
lously cared  for  by  Navajo  occupants. 

The  balance  of  the  construction  projects  for  the  year  at  park  headquarters, 
with  the  exception  of  water  development,  which  is  covered  under  a  separate 
head  herein,  must  be  done  late  this  fall  or  early  next  spring.  i 

New  Pabk  Mttseum 

The  new  park  museum  was  opened  to  visitors  early  this  spring.  The  large 
well-lighted  exhibit  rooms  have  made  it  possible  properly  to  display  the  park 
archeological  collections.  The  employment  of  a  museum  assistant  to  care 
for  the  collections  and  explain  the  exhibits  has  greatly  intensified  the  interest 
in  the  museum.  Mrs.  Nusbaum,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  devoted  much 
time  and  energy  to  collecting  a  large  reference  library  for  the  museum,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  archeological,  ethnological,  geological,  and  historical . 
data  of  the  Southwest  in  general,  and  the  Mesa  Verde  in  particular.    Visitors 
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have  made  considerable  use  of  this  library  during  the  season.  With  the  excep* 
tion  of  flye  old  museum  cases  and  part  of  the  archeological  coUectlon,  the 
building,  the  exhibit  cases,  the  furniture,  fixtures,  the  library,  and  other  fur- 
nishings and  exhibits  are  the  generous  gifts  of  friends  of  the  Mesa  Verde.  Tbe 
space  allotted  for  this  report  would  not  be  sufficient  to  acknowledge  the  gifts 
and  their  donors.  Enough  material  is  on  band  in  process  of  preparation  t» 
All  another  large  room,  and  this  installation  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
winter.  Over  150  varieties  of  flowers  and  plants,  etc,  have  been  collected  and 
identified,  and  part  only  of  these  have  been  placed  on  display  in  Riker  raoonts. 

Public  Camp  Grounds 

Visitors  made  use  of  the  public  camp  grounds  during  the  season  and  at  cer- 
tain rush  periods  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  enlargement  of  the  ctmi^ 
grounds  area  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  season. 

Arcukological  Work 

Funds  provided  by  a  pork  friend  enabled  the  two  rangers  and  myself,  with 
a  little  outside  help,  to  install  flood  lights,  buy  respirators  and  equipment,  and 
excavate  the  north  refuse  space  in  the  back  of  Spruce  Tree  House,  thereby  gain- 
ing much  scientific  knowledge  and  some  valuable  material  for  the  museum.  Th.s 
was  accompUshed  under  a  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Ap- 
proximately $800  is  still  available  for  further  work,  which  we  will  try  to  do 
this  coming  winter.  Government  funds  are  available  only  for  the  repair,  pre.<er- 
vation,  and  protection  of  the  ruins,  and  this  work  can  be  done  only  when  water 
is  available. 

Water  Situation  Desperate 

Opportune  rains,  which  replenished  the  reservoirs  at  the  same  time  that 
traffic  was  held  up  by  muddy  roads,  alone  permitted  the  park  to  remain 
open  during  the  season.  A  63,000-gallon  tank  was  hurriedly  erected  this 
spring  in  an  effort  to  store  excess  water  in  early  spring  to  care  for  later 
periods  of  drought.  The  water  so  gained  was  used  later  to  increase  the  daily 
available  supply  to  meet  the  demands,  a  total  of  47,000  gallons  being  available 
for  the  months  of  July  and  August,  to  cover  all  the  requirements  of  visitors 
and  all  camp  needs.  A  20,000-gallon  underground  cistern  was  constructed 
to  impound  rain  and  snow  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  industrial  buildings. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations  Ck>mmittee  on  Interior 
Department  Appropriations,  tpgethw  with  the  Interior  Department  representa- 
tive of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  spent  three  days  here  getting  first-hand 
information  on  the  ground  and  investigating  the  activities  of  the  park  adminis- 
tration. As  a  result  of  their  investigation  of  the  water  situation,  they 
wired  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  send  their  best  man  in  the 
water  resources  division  to  make  a  grOund-water  survey  of  the  area  and 
submit  a  report  to  Chairman  Cramton  of  the  committee  as  to  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply.  Mr.  Meinzer  has  completed  his 
preliminary  work  at  this  time.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  unanluioft» 
in  agreeing  that  the  water  situation  must  be  cared  for  at  once. 

Camp-Fire  Talks,  Vocal  Concerts,  and  Indian  Dances 

Informal  camp-fire  talks  on  the  archeology,  history,  geology,  flora,  and 
fauna  of  the  park  area  were  given  by  the  superintendent  and  the  two 
permanent  rangers  each  evening  during  the  summer  season  at  the  camp- 
fire  circle.  Noted  educators,  travelers,  expl<H:ers,  writers,  and  scientists 
visiting  here  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  add  a  further  word  of  enlighten- 
ment on  their  particular  work  to  our  interested  groups.  Occasionally  famous 
singers  and  musicians  have  favored  us  by  singing  or  playing  in  the  depths 
of  Spruce  Tree  Ruin,  600  feet  distant  and  across  the  canyon  from  the  audience, 
yet  each  sound  or  tone  as  audible  as  though  but  a  few  feet  distant.  Six 
of  the  best  singers  and  dancers  of  the  Navajo  employed  here  conclude  the 
evening  program  with  three  parts  of  the  famous  "  Yeibachai  Ceremony.**  All 
visitors  attend  the  camp-fire  talks,  many  night  after  night. 
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"Fibs" 

Especial  significance  is  attached  to  the  element  of  fire  in  the  mythology, 
the  folklore,  and  the  present-day  ceremonies  of  both  the  Navajo  and  the 
Pneblo  Indians,  and  since  one  ruin  on  this  park  was  undoubtedly  dedicated 
jBolely  to  fire  worship,  Mrs.  Nusbaum  conceived  the  idea  of  reenacting  in 
Spruce  Tree  House  a  sacred  fire  ceremony,  such  as  probably  took  place  here 
8  to  12  centuries  ago,  basing  bier  story  on  the  scientific  background  of  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  fire  ceremonies.  She  wrote  the  play,  designed  the  costumes, 
secured  the  good  will  of  the  Navajo  medicine  men,  overcame  their  prejudices, 
and  trained  40  Navajo  men,  few  of  whom  speak  any  Bnglish  whatever,  to 
their  parts.  The  play  was  given  on  July  2  fot  the  congressional  group,  and 
again  on  July  5.  Approximately  700  people  attended  the  two  performances, 
some  cars  making  special  trips  for  the  performances  from  over  400  miles 
distant.  The  play  could  not  have  been  a  success  but  for  the  whole-hearted 
•  cooperation  of  the  park  personnel  and  the  Navajo  Indians.  The  Denver  &  Rio 
iJrande  Western  Railway  furnished  the  flares  to  illuminate  the  action.  Park 
friends  assisted  Mrs.  Nusbaum  and  myself  In  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
two  plays. 

Flowers 

Mesa  Verde  was  again  blanketed  with  flowers  and  blooming  shrubbery  above 
the  timbered  area  from  early  spring  till  the  abnormally  warm  weather  of 
June  and  accompanying  drought  destroyed  the  wonderful  display. 

Wild   Animals 

Abnormally  warm  weather  during  June,  and  lack  of  water  on  the  north  rim, 
forced  the  park  deer  to  the  higher  mountains,  and  but  few  were  seen  during 
the  season.  Two  small  bears  were  noted  on  the  park  this  season  for  the  first 
time.  Coyotes  are  numerous,  likewise  bobcats,  occasionally  a  wolf ;  kit  foxes, 
swifts,  ring-tailed  cats,  porcupines,  and  badgers  are  often  seen.  W^ild  horses, 
cattle,  and  burros  are  often  encountered  in  patrolling  away  from  camp,  and 
their  fear  of  man  is  much  more  pronounced  than  that  of  the  commonly  called 
wild  animals. 

ROADB 

Under  maintenance  funds,  the  narrow  unsurfaced  shale,  clay,  gumbo,  and 
red  soil  roads  of  the  Mesa  Verde  have  been  maintained  in  most  ezcelleiit 
4diape  except  during  rainy  periods,  when  the  various  components  of  the  road 
surface  more  resemble  soft  butter,  both  as  to  consistency,  and  to  possible  trac- 
tion. Dozens  of  cars  with  chains  on  all  four  wheels  have  been  unable  to  keep 
their  radiators  even  pointed  toward  camp  |n  attempting  to  ascend  the  Mesa 
in  wet  periods,  after  motoring  hundreds  of  miles  to  visit  this  area.  Sunshine 
and  complete  grading  of  the  road  surface  to  fill  the  ruts,  alone  restores  the 
road  surface.  There  have  been  periods  of  one  to  three  days  when  not  a  car 
<?ould  enter  or  leave  the  park,  due  to  steady  penetrating  rains.  Each  year 
conditions  grow  worse  because  of  the  40  to  50  per  cent  increase  in  traffic. 
The  roads  must  be  hard  surfaced. 

In  all,  $100,000  was  allotted  from  the  road  budget  funds  for  road  work 
this  year;  $12,000  for  force  account  work;  $32,000  for  grading  (new  and  re- 
•constructibn)  ;  and  $56,000  for  commencement  of  hard  surfacing  of  existing 
roads.  Not  a  single  bid  was  received  under  the  graveling  proposal.  One 
l)id  only  was  submitted  on  the  grading  proposal,  which  was  40  to  100  per  cent 
above  our  force  account  cost  for  similar  dirt  and  rock  work  under  park  forces. 
This  was  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  directed  that  we 
undertake  the  work  involved  by  force  account.  Approximately  10  miles  of  the 
old  narrow  road  was  widened  to  21  feet,  grades,  curves,  and  alignment  cor- 
rected, and  some  equipment  purchased  under  the  $12,000  force  account  allot- 
ment. 

On  September  15,  approximately  33  per  cent  of  the  work  originally  to  be 
accomplished  under  contract  had  been  con4)leted  by  park  forces.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  force  used  was  composed  of  Navajo  Indians  from  the 
!NavaJo  Reservation.  The  amount  allotted  for  graveling  was  reallotted  an- 
4>ther  pork,  as  we  did  not  have  the  equipment  to  handle  the  work. 

Park  traffic  is  already  using  the  west  halves  of  projects  B  and  C  which 
have  been  practically  completed. 
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RuiMS 


No  new  ruins  of  importance  have  been  found  during  the  season.  Rnlni 
regulai^y  visited  by  tourists  are  maintained  in  the  best  of  condition  when  watef 
is  available  for  the  periodical  repair  that  is  necessary  because  of  the  travel 
through  them.  Repair  work  will  be  inaugurated  again  when  water  is  avail- 
able. 

GUTB 

The  present  season  has  been  characterized,  not  by  the  outstanding  and 
substantial  contributions  of  a  ffew  as  in  past  seasons,  but  rather  by  the  ver| 
widespread  interest,  cooperation,  and  contributions  of  a  great  number  of  park 
friends.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  space  allotted  for  this  report  does  not 
permit  the  listing  of  the  individual  gifts  and  their  donors. 

Permits  and  Leases 

One  restricted  cattle  grazing  permit  was  Issued  covering  grazing  on  landi 
remote  from  roads,  trails,  and  ruins.  Permits  were  also  issued  to  cover  auto 
stage  transportation  from  Gallup  and  from  Mancos  to  the  park. 

QLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

ChabIjBS  J:  Kraebbl,  Saperlntoident,  Beltx>n,  Mont. 

Travel 

An  increase  over  last  year  of  more  than  20  per  cent  In  registered  visitors 
established  a  record  for  Glacier  National  Park.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tbat 
nearly  all  of  this  Increase  (5,691)  came  by  rail,  while  the  Increase  of  visitoci 
by  private  automobiles  was  1,012.  Entry  by  horse  showed  a  sUght  decrean^ 
by  launch  a  slight  increase.  The  great  Increase  of  rail  travel  reflects  tkft 
fact  that  this  was  a  strong  convention  year,  and  large  delegations  en  roottl 
to  or  from  the  Pacific  coast  stopped  in  the  park  for  one  or  more  days.  Soot 
of  these,  stopping  only  at  Glacier  Park  Hotel  and  not  passing  Into  the  actod 
boundaries  of  the  park,  were  not  counted.  The  smallness  of  the  Increase  ti 
auto  travel  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  Montana  Legislature  fsilei 
to  vote  funds  to  match  Montana's  share  of  Federal-aid  funds  for  road  1 
provement.  News  of  this  inhibitory  action  was  carried  in  newspapers  throned 
out  the  country,  and  Montana  acquired  a  reputation  for  bad  roads,  whidir 
although  undeserved,  must  have  caused  hundreds  of  transcontinental  motorists 
to  swing  southward  and  avoid  this  State.  The  following  table  shows  the  IdoA 
and  amount  of  travel  to  the  park  during  the  past  year : 

Travel  hy  entrances 


£ntranoo 

Private  auto- 
mobile 

Private  motors 
cyde 

Saddle 

hone, 

team, 

and 

foot 

Stages 

Boats 

Toiak 

Cars 

People 

9,333 
992 

Cars 

People 

Belton 

2,905 
353 

5 

8 

60 

3,156 

10 

223 

*  "936' 

ii«r 

Polebridge 

I.ffil 

Qlader  Park 

87 
6 
221 
141 
160 

22 

n 

Waterton  Lake         

1 

m 

Bellv  River                             

29 

St.  Mary                     

1,638 

1,012 

347 



5,136 
2,626 
1,015 

11,055 



17. » 

Two  Medicine. 

8 

6 

s;«ai 

Sherburne                   _  .    ..      -  .--. 

K^ 

Kssex - 

6 
2 

4 

Taola 

::::::::)     a 

Total,  season  — 

e,266 
1.330 

19,102 
4,000 

8 

14 

656 

15^361 

930 

3^08 

Out  of  season 

4.0BI 

Total  year's  travel      

7,685 

23,102 

8 

14 

656 

15,361 

030     laoB 
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riBlton  this  year  (Oct  1,  1924,  to  Sept.  80,  1926) ^ 40.063 

natton  pest  year  (Oct  1,  1923,  to  Sept  80,  1924) 33,  872 

Increase   this  year 6, 691 

Lntomobilcs  this  year 7. 685 

kntomobilea  last  year «, — ; — ^ 6,  756 

Increase   this   year 829 

Hsitors  by  automobile  this  year 23, 102 

irisltorB  by  antcHnobile  past  year 22,  090 

Increase   this  year . 1,012 

Weatheb 

While  our  weather  records  are  incomplete  on  account  of  the  unusual  demands 
placed  upon  our  employees  during  the  forest  fire  situation,  the  approximate 
precipitation  for  the  year  was  25  inches.  The  maximum  temperature  was  98"" 
luring  July  and  August,  and  the  minimum  temperature  was  42^  below  zero 
^ring  December.  During  December  we  had  an  unusually  heavy  snow  storm 
irhlch  started  on  December  14.  Later  the  storm  turned  tp  Chinook  winds  and 
Eor  two  or  three  days  this  section  of  the  country  experienced  the  strongest 
prinds  and  the  heaviest  chinook  ever  recorded.  An  enormous  amount  of  timber 
iras  blown  down  throughout  the  park  and  heavy  slides  of  snow,-  earth,  and 
trees  blocked  all  roads  and  trails,  and  tore  down  all  telephone  lines,  making 
the  cost  of  opening  the  roads  and  trails  for  tourist  travel  in  the  spring  and 
repairing  our  telephone  lines  extremely  heavy. 

Roads 

The  outstanding  road  project  in  the  park  is  the  continuation  of  the  Trnns- 
ilountaln  highway  over  the  Continental  Divide,  through  Logan  Pass.  Last 
vinter  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will 
temish  engineering  supervision  for  the  completion  of  this  project.  A  con- 
perence  was  held  in  Spokane  in  April  between  the  superintendent  and  the 
listrict  engineers  of  the  bureau  at  which  we  codified  an  outline  of  procedure 
br  cooperation  between  the  bureau  and  the  National  Park  Service  in  major 
boad  location  and  construction  within  the  national  park.  At  this  conference 
Issistant  Landscape  Engineer  Vint  was  present  and  careful  consideration  was 
ilven  to  fundamental  principles  of  landscape  preservation  In  drawing  up  the 
ipecifications  for  the  transmountaln  road  contract.  At  this  conference  also  it 
iras  decided  to  concentrate  all  available  road  funds  for  this  park  on  the  west 
lide  in  order  to  complete  the  road  to  the  summit  of  Logan  Pass.  Another 
appropriation  must  be  asked  of  Congress  in  order  to  complete  the  east  side 
section  from  the  pass  to  the  end  of  the  present  construction  below  Sun  Camp. 

Construction  of  the  St.  Mary  link  of  the  transmountaln  road  from  the  outlet 
of  upper  St.  Mary  Lake  to  a  point  about  3  miles  from  Sun  Camp  was  completed 
luring  the  year. 

The  Mount  Cannon  section  of  the  transmountaln  road  after  many  vicissitudes 
iras  completed  seven  weeks  after  Its  due  date,  a  force  account  crew  having 
been  placed  upon  a  portion  of  the  work  in  order  to  enable  teams  to  pass  over 
to  the  new  portion  being  constructed  under  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  Two  Medicine  Road  was  surveyed  and  contract  let  early  in  the  summer. 
Construction  on  this  portion  will  be  completed  in  time  for  next  travel  season. 
Ibis  6  miles  of  road  is  located  at  an  elevation  well  above  the  ultimate  high- 
irater  level  of  the  projected  lower  Two  Medicine  Irrigation  Reservoir. 

The  two  Pederal-ald  projects  embracing  portions  of  the  Blackfeet  Highway 
Ml  Hudson  Bay  Divide  and  northward  from  Babb  to  the  international  boundary 
were  under  construction  during  the  past  season  and  their  completion  is 
expected  in  time  for  next  travel  season. 

Persistent  efforts  have  resulted  In  approval  by  the  bureau  of  the  recon- 
■truction  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  Blackfeet  Highway  from  Glacier 
Park  to  Babb  from  Federal-aid  funds  allotted  to  the  State  of  Montana.  The 
■wey  for  this  reconstruction  Is  being  made  by  the  State  highway  commls- 
ploners,  right  of  way  is  being  secured  by  the  commissioners  of  Glacier  County, 
ind  upon  completion  the  maintenance  will  be  done  by  Glacier  Park  adminis- 
tration. 
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Maintenance  of  our  regular  road  sjrstems  on  both  sidea  of  the  park  m 
conducted  very  satisfactorily  in  spite  of  frequent  and  disastrous  rains  early 
the  season. 

A  contract  was  recently  let  for  construction  of  another  link  on  the  Roosere] 
Highway  which  is  being  pushed  over  the  Continental  Divide  parallel  with  tk 
railroad  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park.  This  is  a  national  fore 
road  built  with  Federal  aid,  and  although  it  is  outside  of  Olacler  Park  its 
pletion  is  anxiously  awaited,  both  because  of  its  usefulness  in  admlnistratio 
and  because  of  the  additional  avenue  of  approach  to  the  park  which  it 
give  to  the  motoring  public. 

Trails 

Some  additional  work  was  done  on  the  Browns  Pass-Kintla  Lake  Trail  t| 
make  it  passable  for  travel  this  season.    This  connects  with  the  old  trail  al( 
the  Klntla  Lakes.    Much  repair  and  improvement  will  have  to  be  done 
put  this  trail  in  first-class  condition  for  travel. 

Buildings 

The  following  buildings  were  authorized  in  our  1926  appropriation  and  m 
on  them  is  in  progress:  Ranger  cabin  at  Belly  River,  two  snowshoe  cabins 
patrol  cabins  in  outlying  sections  of  the  park,  one  garage  building  at 
quarters,  and  an  addition  to  the  garage  at  Glacier  Park. 

Htdbobubotbic  Plant 

During  this  spring  it  became  necessary  to  have  an  experienced  hydroeleetr 
engineer  inspect  this  plant.  He  made  certain  alterations  and  improvemen 
in  the  plant  and  since  that  time  it  has  given  excellent  service. 

Telbphones 

A  new  telephone  line  was  constructed  from  the  Olacier  Hotel  on  Lake  B 
Donald  to  headquarters,  giving  direct  connections  from  this  hotel  to  the  6w 
Northern  depot  at  Belton.    There  has  been  considerable  trouble  in  the  past 
transmitting  messages  between  these  two  points,  as  all  tel^;)hone  lines  w 
connected  together  between  the  hours  of  5  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  and  the  heavy  1<N 
on  the  lines  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  visitors  to  the  park  to  reoet 
and  transmit  messages.    This  new  line  was  connected  direct  to  the  depot 
nights  and  excellent  service  was  rendered.    Other  tel^hone  work  eonsisled 
renewing  certain  sections  of  our  telephone  lines  that  had  been  destroyed 
storms  and  falling  timber  by  putting  in  new  No.  0  telephone  wire  in  place ' 
No.  12  heretofore  used.    The  No.  9  wire  stands  a  much  heavier  strain. 

ToTJKisT  Accommodations  and  Faciutibb 

The  service  rendered  by  the  various  park  operators  has  been  exeellent 
A  new  feature  this  year  was  the  establishment  by  the  Park  Saddle  Hor 
Co.  of  three  permanent  tent  camps  in  the  northern  section  of  the  park.  Oi 
on  the  west  flank  of  Mount  Kipp,  one  on  Waterton  Lake  (with  Ooathau 
Chalet  at  its  center),  and  one  on  Crossley  Lake.  The  flve-day  horse  or  WMi 
trip  over  this  circuit  proved  very  popular  and  the  venture  is  fixed  as  a  pe 
manent  feature. 

The  Park  Saddle  Horse  Co.  maintained  over  800  saddle  horses  and  gaT« 
public  exeellent  service.    The  motor  transportation  company  met  the  dlfflcn 
task  of  moving  several  large  convention  parties  with  great  efficiency  on  " 
sides  of  the  park.    A  .«Ji)eclal  method  of  registering  these  parties  used  by 
National  Park  Service  helped  to  expedite  the  heavy  movements. 

Natums  Guid5  Service 

The  eager  use  made  by  the  public  of  our  greatly  enlarged  educational 
Ice   under   Doctor   Elrod    this   season   fully   justified   that   enlargement  u 
warned  us  that  this  feature  is  deserving  of  much  further  development    i 
experienced  nature  guide  was  stationed  at  Olacier  Hotel  on  Lake  McDoatl 
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and  another  at  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalets,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Elrod^s  work  at 
Many  Glacier.  All  three  of  these  men  maintained  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels 
where  they  were  stationed  complete  ethlbtts  of  living  flowers  carefully  labeled, 
gave  lectures  in  the  e^eoiBgs,  aeeomiMnied  parties  on  field  trips,  and  made 
collections  of  value  for  our  permanent  museum.  Doctor  Blrod  also  main- 
tained a  fine  display  of  typical  roeks  and  j^otographs  so  labeled  that  they 
tell  with  graphic  effect  the  stovy  of  the  forractkm  of  the  Rocky  Mountalns^ 
in  this  park.  Living  flower  exhibits  were  also  maintained  at  St.  Mary, 
Granite  Park,  and  Sperry  Chalets  and  at  the  Belton  registration  staclou. 
These  exhibits  attracted  an  enormous  araonirt  of  attention  this  seasoii,  uoid 
should  be  classed  among  the  most  important  fieatures  of  our  edocatioBa]! 


Fish 

Glacier  National  Park  la  becoming  more  and  more  noted  as  a  fisherman's 
paradise,  and  consequently  there  is  a  heavy  toU  upon  the  fish.  We  had  an 
enthusiastic  program  for  iflanting  6,000,000  eggs  and  fry  but  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  eggs  we  actual^  planted  only  a  little  more  than  2,000,000.  Docrtor 
Muttkowskl,  of  the  University  of  Detroit,  and  one  assistant  visited  Glacier 
Park  during  the  summer  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fish  food  contained 
in  our  lakes.  His  report  has  not  yet  been  received.  During  August  Ihere 
was  also  conducted  a  fisheries  survey  in  Glacier  Park  by  Doctor  Ward,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois^  who  was  a  personal  representative  of  the  oom- 
missioneTr  1^'-  Leach,  of  Wasbiagton,  and  Superintendent  Thompson,  of  the 
Bozeman  hatcheries.  One  of  the  most  important  things  that  will  bo  estab- 
lished by  these  surveys  win  be  information  as  to  the  abundance  of  fish 
food  in  the  lakes  of  this  park,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  *o 
materially  increase  the  output  of  eggs  to  permit  adequate  stocking  of  the  lake^ 
and  streams. 

Animals 

Reports  from  the  various  rangers  indicate  an  increase  in  all  species  of 
wild  animals.  We  expect  to  continue  our  count  of  the  larger  animals,  when 
an  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  with  previous  counts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  game  in  the 
pcilc: 


Animal 

AcCual 
oount 

Bsttnuttod 
DBmbers 

Animal 

Actual 
count 

Eotimated 
numbeis 

MooBe 

66 
M7 

7W 
1,311 

8» 

706 

1,  T16 
1,511 

8h«j> 

734 
343 

51 
78 

1  111 

Elk :::::::.: 

1,600 
104 

Deer: 

Mole 

Bear: 

Sllvertip 

Whifetail 

BlMk  and  brown 

14B 

Fires 

There  were  a  total  of  15  forest  fires  in  the  park  during  this  season.  The 
total  cost,  while  not  accurately  available  at  this  time,  is  estimated  to  be  at 
least  $67»000.  This  cost  may  seem  excessive,  but  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
of  our  not  having  proper  e^ipment  for  fighting  fires.  Twelve  flre-flghting 
ptrmps  and  approximately  90,000  feet  of  hose  were  purchased  for  use  on  these 
fires,  and  gave  very  effective  service.  We  had  one  extremely  disastroiis  fire 
extending  from  Lake  McDonald  down  the  west  side  of  McDonald  Creek,  around 
the  south  slope  of  the  Apgar  Mountains^  and  extending  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
The  pumps  saved  the  valuable  timber  along  the  Belton-Lake  McDonald  Road, 
as  well  as  the  entire  settlement  of  Apgar,  and  kept  the  fire  from  spreading  to 
the  lake  shore,  so  that  the  burned-over  area  is  scarcely  noticeable  to  visitors 
unless  called  to  their  attention.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  other 
fires  and  the  probable  causes: 
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Location 

Cause 

North  Fork  or  LongfeUow  Creek  on  east  dope  of  Anaconda  Peak. . 
OaniM  Crwk  V«ll«y,  Rogen  ranch . .      ..... 

Lightning. 
Do, 

East  of  Snider  Ridge',  near  Sperry 

Da 

Vicinity  of  PieganPass Traiiraolng.to-the-Sun Mountain. 

Cut  Bank  VaUey,  southwest  of  Ohdets,  slope  of  Red  Mountain. 
Huckleberry  Mountain. ......       .    ....^. 

Da 
Da 
Da 

South  Fork'of  Belly  River,  vicinity  of  Elizabeth  Lake  and  Mt. 

Merritt  and  Crossiey  Ridge  Slope. 
East  Slope  of  Heavens  Peak,  west  of  Mineral  Greek 

Da 
Da 

Two  Medicine  Road,  new  right  of  way,  north  side,  about  one- 
third  mile  east  of  park  boundary. 
Blackfeet  Reservation 

Some  person  or  persons  csiehiJy 
dropping  lighted  match  or  dpnttt. 
It  is  assumed  that  some  of  tts  raid 
workers  of  Brown's  Itoademrwi 
responsible. 

Li^tnlng. 

Snow  sup  Mountain  west  of  Fielding,  Shield  Creek 

BeltonEHlls,  at  head  of  headQuarteri'water  system.. ...... 

"Da 

GareleeBness  of  campera. 
Lightning. 

McQee  Hill 

Howe  Lake ,.                            r    .    .  .  ...^ 

Da 

Revenues 

The  revenues  collected  and  transmitted  to  the  service  during  the  fiscal  ywr 
ended  June  30,  1925,  together  ¥rith  the  principal  sources,  are  as  follows: 

Motor-vehicle  permits $7, 742,70 

Transportation  franchises,  hotels,  residences,  etc 7,ST2.U 

Grazing  and  hay  cutting 115.50 

Timber  sales 35, 15 

Telephone  rentals 248.11 

Miscellaneous 8.45 

Total 16,022.0a 

Accidents 

Several  accidents  have  occurred  in  Glacier  National  Park,  and  the  pait 
administration  is  greatly  concerned  over  the  problem  of  working  out  some  i 
plan  to  protect  hikers  who  go  through  the  park  without  an  experienced  gaide 
in  attendance.  One  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  park  is  Its  wilderness 
nature,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  prevent  overdevelop- 
ment of  road  systems.  Here,  more  than  in  any  other  park  of  the  systeoi, 
is  the  paradise  for  hikers  over  the  trails.  While  the  use  of  the  trails  to  tbe 
fullest  degree  is  to  be  encouraged,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
visitors  inexperienced  in  mountain  climbing  should  be  permitted  to  travel 
through  the  park  without  the  attendance  of  a  paid  guide.  During  the  past 
winter  a  means  of  registering  the  hikers  and  checking  them  from  place  to 
place  was  devised,  but  it  was  found  that  to  make  this  system  effective  wooM 
require  more  than  double  the  present  force  of  rangers.  No  practicable  check 
on  individual  hikers  has  yet  been  found. 

Resignation  of  Assistant  Superintendent 

The  resignation  of  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Chief  Ranger  James  P. 
Brooks,  became  effective  on  Augrust  31.  After  a  long  record  of  loyal  and  zeal- 
ous service  both  in  the  Yellowstone  and  here,  Mr.  Brooks  will  enter  business 
life  in  southern  California. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK 

RoGEB  W.  Toll,  Superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Oboanization 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  park  consists  of  the  superintendest, 
chief  ranger  acting  as  assistant  superintendent,  chief  clerk  and  special  dis- 
bursing agent,  clerk-accountant,  three  permanent  rangers,  general  foreman  fai 
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charge  of  road  maintenance  work,  storehouse  clerk,  and  auto  mechanic.  In 
addition,  1  temporary  clerk-stenographer,  1  clerk  In  charge  of  the  informa- 
tion bureau,  1  park  naturalist,  and  11  temporary  rangers  were  employed  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  An  engineer  was  detailed  for  duty  in  this  park,  in 
connection  with  work  under  the  road  budget. 

Weather  Conditions 

The  12  months  ending  with  June  were  unusually  dry,  with  average  temper- 
iitures  above  the  normal.  This  made  almost  ideal  conditions  for  park  visi- 
tors, and  also  enabled  road  crews  to  continue  their  work  much  later  in  the 
fall,  and  begin  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  than  usual.  The  hottest  weather 
ever  noted  in  the  park  occurred  on  July  ld-15,  when  temperatures  ranging 
from  90  to  08*  were  recorded.  The  cold  weather  of  the  year  was  practically 
confined  to  three  weeks,  during  the  latter  part  of  December  and  the  early 
part  of  January.  The  total  snowfall  at  Estes  Park  last  ¥rinter  was  49  inches, 
which  is  less  than  45  per  cent  of  the  normal  snowfall  for  this  section. 

Wild  Animals 

Park  animals  have  been  in  excellent  condition  most  of  the  time.  The  largest 
bands  seen  at  one  time  were  44r  sheep  and  80  elk.  Several  dead  animals  were 
found,  some  of  which  had  met  with  accidental  death,  while  others  had  died  of 
old  age.    There  was  no  evidence  of  any  animals  having  been  shot  by  hunters. 

Camping 

The  dry,  warm  weather  which  prevailed  during  most  of  the  summer  season 
was  ideal  for  camping  parties,  and  a  larger  number  than  usual  took  advantage 
of  the  camping  facilities  offered  by  the  two  Government  camp  grounds,  located 
at  Glacier  Creek  and  Aspenglen.  Caretakers  were  stationed  at  these  camps 
during  the  tourist  season,  to  look  after  the  grounds  and  enforce  the  park 
regulations. 

The  new  camp  ground  at  Aspenglen  proved  popular  with  visitors,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  opening  additional  camp  grounds  and 
ImproTing  the  facilities  of  the  two  now  in  operation  in  order  to  properly  care 
for  the  camping  public. 

Travel 

Travel  figures  show  an  increase  over  last  year.  One  ranger  was  on  duty 
at  each  of  three  gateways  from  June  14  to  September  15,  inclusive.  All  per- 
sons passing  through  the  gateways  during  the  hours  that  the  checkers  were 
on  duty  were  counted  in  order  to  get  the  total  travel  entering  the  park,  and 
deduction  was  then  made  for  persons  known  to  have  entered  the  park  on 
f^everal  occasions.  The  balance  is  reported  as  visitors,  but  is  probably  some- 
what larger  than  the  number  of  individuals  because  of  repeated  visits  by 
«ome  of  the  individuals.  No  entrance  fee  is  charged  at  gateways,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  to  stop  cars  and  register  their  occupants. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  count  is  made  only  during  9  hours  per 
day  for  the  3  months'  period,  the  park  roads  are  open  24  hours  a  day  through- 
out the  year.  Also,  no  count  is  made  on  the  Longs  Peak  iKoad,  where  there  is 
a  heavy  travel,  nor  on  numerous  foot  and  horse  trails  which  enter  the  park 
at  various  points.  In  making  up  the  estimate  of  total  travel,  the  following 
items  are  considered : 

1.  Actual  count  at  three  entrances,  nine  hours  per  day,  from  June  14  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  inclusive. 

2.  Estimated  travel  missed  at  these  entrances  when  checkers  were  not  on 
duty. 

3.  Estimated  travel  from  September  16  to  June  13,  inclusive,  when  no  count 
was  made  at  gateways. 

4.  Travel  at  other  entrances  not  included  in  the  above. 

The  total  travel  reported  for  this  park  is,  therefore,  made  up  partly  from 
actual  count  and  partly  from  estimates.  During  the  past  four  years,  the  total 
actual  count  has  increased  steadily  at  a  rate  of  about  20  per  cent  a  year. 
In  order  that  our  total  travel  figures  may  be  conservative  and  not  exuggerate<l, 
the  estimated  portion  of  the  travel  has  been  reduced  each  year  untl  at  the 
present  time  it  is  certain  that  a  greater  number  of  people  cross  the  park 
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boundaries  in  a  jear  tlian  the  toilal  travri  fignres  reparttd.  As  abore  stated, 
we  hare  no  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  iDdiyidnals  who  visit  the  patk 
in  a  year.  The  relation  between  actual  otmnt  and  total  estimated  visitors 
reported  during  the  imst  four  jears  Is  as  foUows : 

ViHtors  reported  during  the  past  four  years 


Actnalooont, 
total  tr»TeI. 

daViSmoDtba 

ToM 
tHOmakd 

VfeitOB,tt 

rapflrtod 

1902 

]08,4f2 

1          126(013 

150.621 

ifls^nr 

saw 

iw5ir""irT"iT"'"r"i""irr"'"~irr:"irr:rr:riii"irri":i"rr:"::: 

Estimated  travel  for  1926 


Totritravtf 


People 


Ytriton 


Cars 


?90P^ 


Actual  count  at  3  principal  gateways: 

JoiM  14r9»t  indoslve 

July 

August 

September  1-15,  induslTe 


7,fi24 
22,085 
22, 0» 

6^302 


26^  22a 

75^Q17 
79,860 
17,131 


5(716 
15.881 
14,225 

8,716 


Total  actual  count. 


56,003 


106,127 


Estimated: 

Misaed  by  eheekers  at  these   enlraacw  daring  same 

period»25  per  cenL 

Travel  at  tnese  entrances  during  months  of  year  not 
counted: 

October,  1024. 

November,  1024 

December,  1024 

January,  1026 

February,  1025 

Mar(^l925 

AprU,  1025-.-- ^ 

May.  1025l 

June  1-13,  indusive 

September  Ift-ao^  Indnsive - 


30,538 


O.S84 


625 

2.500 

375 

1.S0O 

125 

500 

500 

2,000 

375 

1,500 

500 

f       3^000 

625 

2,500 

1,500 

6^000 

2.500 

lOlOOO 

1,500 

6(060 

msa» 


inssi 


8,635  I       34,506 


Total  estimated  visitors. 


I 


58,057 


233.  »2 


NOTi.^rr»rel  at  other  tatranoes  of  the  park  is  not  inolodad  in  this  estimata. 
The  actual  oount  by  type  of  travel  is  as  f oUowa : 


Total  travel 


Cars        People 


Vlsftos 


Can    '  P«epl» 


Private  cars: 

Oeueral 

Camping 

Repeaters 

Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co.  cars. 

Hotel  cars 

Rent  cars 

Trucks — 

Motorcycles... 

Horseback 

Pedestrians 


Total. 


32,648 

6,778 

12,434 

1,554 

687 

120 

2,680 

112 


56,063 


118,747 

22,673 

34,316 

10.542 

2,IS8 

fi28 

4,361 

183 

8,838 

886 


32;  648 
6,778 


,  ,      ^747 
I  I       2^«» 


112 


106,127 


3^638 


ia5tt 

a 

■**15 

3.338 


158;  J» 
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The  actual  count  by  automobile  ^Btrances  i«  as  foHows: 


319 


Total  l\»vii 

VisAan 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 

BMW  Points - 

OiwidlAto- — 

Jail  River 

3a  7» 
fl,764 
19,446 

ltt,«0 
82,723 
73,324 

17,034 

16.809' 
^605 

70,371 
19,302 
«fl,«57 

T4lttf                          .^                 _ 

5e,«63! 

1SB»1I7, 

M,m 

1«0»53O 

One-thiiid  of  tiie  private  can  enterUig  tbe  park  came  firom  States  otber 
than  Oolora4o.  Tbe  profiertlon  of  visltorB  f ran  outside  Colorado  is  eTen  iai^er 
than  this,  since  many  Colorado  cars  carry  paasensers  from  other  States,  »ad 
the  passengers  carried  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co.  are 
largely  from  States  matside  of  Colorado. 

The  Fall  River  Road  runs  about  37  miles  through  the  park,  and  is  the 
prineipal  scenic  road.  The  best  method  of  approximadug  through  travel  over 
this  road  Is  to  take  the  sum  ot  the  InbMiDd  and  outbouad  travel  tiirough  the 
Orantf  Lake  entraaoe.    The  travel  count  tbroush  this  entranoe  is  as  fbllows : 


Total  travel 

Visitors 

Cars 

Fecple 

Cars       TBuph 

Inhonnd  travf^.  Orand  T/t»^<^  4^in^aQoe - -. - 

6,730 
8,071 

23,S25 
28.126 

&605          10,802 

Ortlmand  travel.  Qrand  Litfce  entranoe 

5^946          83.1B3 

Total 

12,810 

4£^061 

1^061          41,486 

Tran  spobtation 

The  transpcnrtatiim  franchise  Im  this  pad:  ia  held  by  the  Rocky  Moantain  Parks 
Transpertatioa  Co.  Their  equipment  indniles  eighty  ll-passenger  bussess  and 
twehre  T-passenger  touring  cars.  Tiie  approximate  number  of  passengezs  car- 
ried t^  this  Gompaay  on  various  trips  in  the  park,  during  the  season,  was  as 
follows: 

Over  Fan  River  Road,  between  Estes  Park  and  Grand  Lake 6, 630 

Fan  River  Pass  and  Highdrive  Loop 2, 050 

Xoop  service  to  hotels 2, 170 

Special  service,  other  than  scheduled  tripe 1,600 

Total  passengers  carried  in  the  park 12, 460 

The  transi>ortation  company  handled  158  organized  tours  into  the  park,  with 
am  aggregate  of  4^35  passengers. 

iNFOttliATIDlV   SBVBGB 

The  information  bureau,  located  in  the  administration  building,  gave  out 
literature  and  general  information  on  hotels,  cottages,  guides,  camp  grounds, 
roads,  trails,  trips  of  interest,  fishing,  and  natural  history  subjects.  A  total  of 
2,236  persons  were  registered  at  this  office  during  the  past  year. 

The  foUowing  publications  relating  to  this  and  other  national  parks  were 
sold  during  the  year : 

Topographic  map  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 276 

Toll's  Mountaineering  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Pali: 126 


Lee's  Geologic  Story  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parle 
'National  Parks,  portfolio — ^« 


Ollmpses  of  Our  National  Parks. 


..  148 
-*  81 
—    10 


Panoramic  View  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  ParlL.^ 

Many  thousands  of  park  booklets,  folders,  maps,  and  other  printed  material 
were  distributed  through  this  office.  i    ^  ^  ^  ■  ^ 
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Educational  and  Natukal  Hibtobt  Wosk 

The  nature  study  and  guide  service,  which  was  inaugurated  in  this  park  two 
years  ago,  was  continued  this  season,  under  Mr.  P.  A.  Smoll,  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Evening  lectures,  illustrated  with  colored  lantern  slides  and  material 
from  the  field,  were  delivered  at  the  principal  hotels,  and  before  various  or> 
ganizations.  These  lectures  were  supplemented  by  field  trips,  on  which  the 
natural  life  and  the  geology  of  the  park  were  studied  first  hand.  Several  all- 
day  trilM  were  taken  to  the  top  of  Fall  River  Pass,  which  gave  an  opportunity 
to  observe  animal,  bird,  and  plant  life  at  various  altitudes.  Two  talks  were 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  over  KOA  bra^I- 
casting  station,  Denver,  by  the  superintendent  and  the  park  naturalist  Our 
educational  and  natural  history  work  is  growing  in  usefulness  and  popularity 
each  year.  The  need  is  felt  for  a  museum  building,  where  the  educational 
work  of  the  park  may  be  centered,  where  the  interest  of  the  public  may  be 
aroused  in  the  wealth  of  material  available  in  the  park,  and  where  conserva- 
tion and  the  study  of  natural  history  may  be  promoted. 

Snow  Removal  on  Fall  Riveb  Road 

As  an  experiment  in  snow  removal,  13  boxes  of  dynamite,  weighing  aO 
pounds  each,  were  placed  last  fall  at  the  location  of  the  heaviest  snowdrift 
east  of  Fall  River  Pass.  These  boxes  were  connected  by  a  special  type  of 
hollow  lead  fuse,  filled  with  T.  N.  T.,  which  would  explode  them  all  sdmnl- 
taneously.  This  dynamite,  when  it  was  exploded  on  June  1,  blew  out  a  trench 
about  300  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep.  About  1,000  cubic  yards  of 
snow  were  removed  in  this  way.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
using  explosives  in  snow  removal  that  we  have  tried.  A  steam  shovel,  pur- 
chased  in  connection  with  the  road  work  in  the  park,  was  also  used  on  snow 
removal,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  teams  and  hand  shoveling  work.  The  road 
was  opened  to  travel  on  June  13,  which  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  this  has 
ever  been  accomplished.  The  maximum  depth  of  snow  through  which  the  road 
was  cut  was  18  feet. 

Roads 

The  usual  maintenance  and  repair  work  was  done  on  all  roads  in  the  park. 

The  Fall  River  Road  was  straightened,  by  Masting  out  rocky  points,  at  several 
narrow,  dangerous  places.  A  parking  space  was  constructed  at  Chasm  Fails. 
so  that  visitors  may  examine  this  scenic  feature  without  blocking  traffic 
Water  brakes  were  built  at  several  places,  where  sudden  freshets,  pouring  th^ 
water  down  gulches,  carry  the  danger  of  washing  out  portions  of  the  road. 

Two  sharp  switchback  curves  on  the  Bear  Lake  Road  were  widened,  and  a 
parking  space  was  constructed  at  the  lake,  to  take  care  of  the  Increased  travd 
at  that  point. 

The  road  up  Moraine  Park  Hill  was  widened,  so  as  to  x>ermit  the  passing  of 
vehicles  at  every  point,  and  the  grade  was  reduced  in  several  places.  A  dan- 
gerous curve  near  Grifflth*s  sawmill  w^as  widened.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
Moraine  Park  Road  is  now  being  improved,  under  appropriation  In  the  road 
budget. 

A  road  was  cleared,  graded,  and  graveled  from  the  Fall  River  Road  into  the 
Endovalley  camp  ground. 

A  branch  road  was  constructed  from  the  Fall  River  Road,  at  the  fish 
hatchery,  to  Aspenglen  camp  ground,  and  an  8-foot  masonry  arch  culvert  was 
built,  to  carry  the  roadway  across  Bighorn  Creek. 

Bmdge  Construction 

A  masonry  bridge,  of  attractive  appearance,  was  constructed  across  Fall 
River,  at  the  fish  hatchery.  This  bridge  takes  the  place  of  the  old  log  stringer 
bridge,  which  had  proven  inadequate  to  carry  the  high  water  flow.  The  new 
structure  has  a  clear  waterway,  24  feet  wide  by  8  feet  high.  The  abutmente. 
wing  walls,  and  guard  rails  are  of  masonry.  Seven  steel  I-beams,  20  inches 
in  height,  are  used  to  carry  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  floor.  Ten  inches  of 
road  surfacing  lies  above  the  concrete  slab.  This  is  the  first  bridge  of  a 
permanent  type  to  be  constructed  in  this  park. 
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TBAIL8 

Longs  Peak  Trail,  from  tlmberline  to  the  Boulder  Field,  was  relocated,  in 
order  to  put  the  trail  on  an  easier  grade,  and  in  a  more  scenic  location.  The 
upper  part  of  this  trail  was  extended  half  a  mile,  to  the  center  of  the  Boulder 
Field.  Hitching  racks  for  horses  were  installed  at  that  point.  The  eastern 
jside  of  the  Flattop  Trail  was  relocated  on  a  better  grade.  The  jisual  main- 
tenance work  was  done  on  all  park  trails. 

Telephone  Lines 

The  telephone  line  to  the  shelter  cabin  on  Longs  Peak  Trail  was  recon- 
stmcted  and  the  line  was  extended  to  the  new  terminus  of  the  trail,  in  the 
center  of  the  Boulder  Field.  Emergency  telephones  were  installed  at  the 
shelter  cabin  and  on  the  Boulder  Field.  The  telephone  line  from  Wind  River 
junction  to  Glacier  Creek  camp  ground  was  relocated,  and  the  line  was  ex- 
tended to  Bear  Lake  ranger  station.  The  Fall  River  line  and  the  line  to  the 
fire  lookout  station,  on  the  summit  of  Twin  Sisters  Mountain,  were  put  in 
flrst-class  condition. 

BUILPXNO 

A  log  mess  house,  18  by  36  feet,  was  completed  at  Willow  Park,  on  the  Fall 
River  Road,  14^  miles  from  Estes  Park,  for  the  accommodation  of  men  work- 
ing on  snow  r&tiOYal  and  road  maintenance  in  that  vicinity. 

A  stone  bunk  and  mess  house  is  under  construction  on  the  Fall  River  Road  at 
a  point  above  timber  line. 

A  horse  barn  and  hay  loft,  22  by  60  feet,  was  built  at  the  utility  site. 

A  bunk  house  and  a  mess  house  were  constructed  on  the  utility  site  for  the 
accommodation  of  road  crews  working  in  that  vicinity. 

A  neat  dwelling  house,  18  by  80  feet,  was  constructed  on  the  utility  site. 

A  portable  office  building  and  temporary  quarters  for  the  resident  engineer 
were  constructed  on  the  utility  site  for  use  in  connection  with  the  work  under 
the  road  budget 

Additions  and  improvements  were  made  to  the  residences  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  of  the  chief  ranger. 

Impbovbments  at  Administbation  Site 

A  masonry  wall  was  constructed  in  front  of  the  administration  building  in 
Estes  Park  and  the  street  in  front  of  the  building  was  graded  and  widened  to 
provide  adequate  parking  space  for  automoMles.  The  town  of  Estes  Park  co- 
operated with  us  In  the  work  on  the  street. 

Twin  Sibtebs  FIbb  Lookout 

The  National  Park  Service  took  over  the  op^atiou  of  the  five  lookout  station 
on  Twin  Sisters  Mountain,  which  has  been  maintained  for  a  number  of  years 
by  the  Forest  Service.  This  station  has  been  of  much  value  to  the  National 
Park  Service  in  past  years  in  the  detection  and  reporting  of  forest  firea 
Several  fires  were  reported  during  the  summer,  but  in  each  case  the  fire  was 
extinguished  before  serious  damage  was  done. 

Wateb  Sijpply 

Preliminary  work  was  done  toward  a  water  supply  for  the  utility  site.  A 
right  of  way  for  a  spring  and  pipe  line  was  secured  from  Mr.  Peter  Hondius. 
A  concrete  cut-off  dam,  about  6  feet  high  and  20  feet  long,  was  constructed 
across  the  channel  of  Buck  Greek  at  a  point  above  the  Highdrive.  A  line  of 
1-inch  pipe  was  run  to  the  Pineledge  camp  ground,  where  a  tank  was  installed. 
The  pipe  line  was  extended  from  this  point  to  the  utility  site,  and  now  furnishes 
a  safe  water  supply  to  the  buildings  at  that  iwint. 

Winteb  Spobts 

A  ski  course  was  constructed  at  Deer  Ridge,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
ski  club,  and  this,  together  with  the  course  near  Etes  Park  village,  was  used 
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In  the  various  winter  sports  events  last  srinter.  Due  to  the  open  winter  and 
scarcity  of  snow,  the  winter  sports  were  somewhat  curtailed,  although  the  park 
attendftnoe  showed  decided  Increases.  The  CSolorado  Moiititain  C]i4>  held  its 
annual  winter  oottag  at  Fern  LialBe. 

SuavsTB 

Last  fall'  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boade  surveyed  the  road  ttom  Baysioiids,  on 
the  South  St.  Vrain  Road,  through  Aliens  Park  and  the  Longs  Peak  district, 
thence  down  Aspeo  Brook  and  Wind  RHner  to  Estes  Park.  The  3  miles  of 
road  in  the  Longs  Peak  district  will  require  reconstruction  in  new  locations 
for  most  of  the  dioiiuiee. 

Surveyors  ftom  the  General  Land  Ofilce  were  at  work  during  the  snmiDer, 
resurveying  townships  4  and  6,  North,  in  Range  73  West  This  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  neqvest  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The  resurvey  will 
not  oiAy  reestattllah  the  outside  boundaries  of  the  park,  but  will  facilitate  the 
correct  location  of  the  line  l>etween  Qovernment  and  private  properly  within 
these  to^nahips. 

A  crew  of  men  under  Mr.  George  A.  Gregory,  assistant  engineer,  were  en- 
gaged all  sununer  in  surveying  roads  and  road  locations  in  the  park,  pre- 
liminary to  the  letting  of  construction  contracts  under  the  road  budget 

PT7BCHA8E  OP  BqUIPMEAT 

A  %-yard  steam  eftiOTel  was  purchased  for  the  Toad-oonstroction  pro^ran. 
A  special  snow  dipper,  wtth  a  capacity  of  IH.  yar#s,  was  -also  purduised  for 
use  in  connection  with  snow  removal. 

A  rodk  crusher  was  purchased  and  installed  at  tfte  rock  alide  at  the  upper 
end  of  Horseshoe  Parte.  This  'Will-  be  used  to  empply  «iiif adng  for  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Fall  River  Bead. 

A  portable  pump  and  gasoline  engine  weve  -piurehased  for  use  In  fightisf 
forest  fires,    'mis  pump  was  mennted  on  a  light  tarailer,  together  with  2^ 
feet  of  hose  and  <a  supply  «f  tools,  and  Is  3cept  avaltaible  for  immediate  aae. 
^    Several  trucks  were  acquired  from  war  surplus  and  through  porchaae. 

Fish  Planting 

Over  1,000,000  trovt  were  planted  in'thei8t]»aBis4aidil8kes  of  the  park  during 
the  past  year.  Most  of  the  eggs  were  furnished  by  the  State  game  and  fish 
commisston,  though  OOgOOO  valribow  eegs  and  700  rainbow  yettrlinga  were  re- 
ceived 'fVMn  the  United  ifitatee  Burean  of  ^Fisherlefl.  The  «8gB  wese  hatched  in 
tile  Bates  i^atk  ibaMwry^  twhieh  is  operated  iiy  the  State  of  Golovado,  and  the 
fish  were  planted  by  the  JQstes  Park  Fiah  «Dd  Game  AaBooiation*  the  JiatioBil 
Park  Service  cooperating. 

The  State  game  and  fish  'Commiadon  also  auppUed  some  salt-water  salnum 
eggs  from  a  hatchery  in  Oregon.  Sixty  thousand  of  these  fry  were  placed  in 
fimevald  lAke,  ^wttiieli  la  tendtoehed.  This  ia  the  lirst  pkwting  of  ^ahncn  in 
this  pagrk,  «nd  the  eaqperinieBt  iwiU  he  watched  with  inteaeat 

liake  MillB  was  atecked  withi  .50^000  rainbow  :troat,  wHh  the  expectation  ^ 
making  it  a  station  -for  jOie  •ocdleotion  of  eggs. 

Folhywing  is  a  animnaary  of  Aofa  pJanting  daring  the  year :  fiaatern  brook, 
260,000;  native,  730,000;  rainbow,  160,000^'  ndnboiw  yaarUnga,  7fi0;  ^aJmo^ 
60,000;  total,  1,190,750. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  soane  760i060  native  trout  fry  in  the  Estes  Paric 
hatchery ;  180,000  of  these  were  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  These 
fry  wlU  t>e  planted  later  this  falL 

Abbbsts 

One  arreat  was  made  on  the  «<!hai^  of  carrying  oonoealad  Orearma  In  tiK 
park,  and  of  breaking  into  iirinrate  cottages.  The  defendant  pleaded  gniltr 
of  grand  larceny  before  the  oMmty  oonrt,  In  Fort  Collins,  and  was  given  a  aea- 
tence  of  three  to  five  years  in  the  State  penitentiary.  The  charge  of  carrylof 
concealed  weapons  was  not  pressed. 

In  the  only  other  arrest  made  the  defendant  was  charged  before  tlie  1«*1 
.Uistice  of  tfhe  peace  Wtth  leering  a  burning  camp  fire.  He  was  fined  fS 
and  costA. 
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Visit  of  AppBOPBiATioirs  OouurmM 

Tbe  eongressicmal  subcommittee  on  Interior  Department  appvoprUitions  vis- 
ited the  park  July  7-9,  inspected  the  work  being  done  on  roads  and  other  im- 
provements, and  looked  over  the  plans  for  proposed  work. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  PARK 

A  program  has  been  prepared,  covering  the  proposed  development  of  the 
park  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  program  covers  in  detail  roads,  trails, 
buildings^  camp  grounds,  and  all  other  recommended  imrovement  work. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK 

Thomas  Bolss,  Superintendent;  Vdlesno  House;  Hawaii 

As  Kilanea  Volcano  is  the  object  of  nea^iy  all  visitors  the  modest  appropria- 
tion was  devoted  to  improving  and  protecting  the  Kilauea  section  of  the  Hawaii 
National  Park.  All  roads  and  trails  are  in  good  shape,  and  all  points  of  In- 
terest properly  signed.  Four  public  toilets  and  two  shelter  houses  with  water 
tanks  were  provided  during  the  season. 

KXLAXJEA    MlUTABT   OaMP 

Tbe  War  Department  maintains  a  recreating  camp  in  the  park,  at  which 
nearly  4,000  officers  and  men  spent  their  vacations  last  year.  Their  grounds 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  landscaping  and  the  erection  of  additional  rustic 
cabins  for  officers. 

Navy  Recreation  Camp 

Noting  the  benefit  obtained  by  the  Army,  the  Navy  Department  has  subleased 
14  acres  from  the  Army  camp,  and  has  started  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be 
used  by  officers  and  men  from  Pearl  Harbor. 

Public  Camp  Site 
• 
The  public  camp  site  in  the  Ohia  Forest,  convenient  to  all  park  trails,  was 
well  patronized  by  picnickers  during  the  season.    Cooking  grates  and  drinking 
water  are  provided  by  the  Government 

Hotel  Accommodatiozvb 

Kilauea  Volcano  House,  starting  on  its  present  site  in  1805  as  a  grass  hut, 
has  developed  into  a  modern  hotel  of  120  rooms,  including  several  cottages; 
and  has  been  filled  beyond  capacity  at  several  times  during  this  season.  It 
is  located  on  the  steamhig  cliffs  facing  Kilauea  Crater  and  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  all  points  of  interest.  The  invigorating  climate  encourages  the 
guest  to  remain  longer  and  hike  the  trails  or  try  the  nine-hole  golf  course 
near  by,  with  earthquake  cracks  and  tree  molds  for  natural  hazards. 

Summer  Camp 

Although  holding  a  permit,  the  hotel  directors  have  been  dubious  about 
erecting  their  summer  camp  until  molten  lava  actually  reappears  in  the 
volcano.  However,  a  very  low  weekly  and  monthly  sate  has  been  authorized 
at  the  volcano  house. 

Volcano  Obsesvatokt 

This  sdentiflc  institution,  supported  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Interior 
Department,  with  aid  from  private  sources,  continued  its  work  of  observing 
the  various  phases  of  the  volcano,  and  recording  seismic  disturbances. 

VoLOANio  Aomnrrr 

In  contrast  to  the  stupendous  spectacle  afforded  by  the  explosive  eruptions 
of  the  previous  season,  taken  as  a  whole  Kilauea  Volcano  has  during  the  past 
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season  assumed  the  solena  and  Impressime  attttvde  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  At 
several  times  daring  the  i>ast  season,  however,  the  spectators  have  been  thriltod 
by  nuablinir  avalanciies  wlkkli  sent  ckmda  of  rodL  dust  thousands  of  feet  into 
the  air.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  each  morning  an  eaormous  stetm 
cloud  would  slowly  rise  from  the  crater,  wliich,  whoi  illuminated  fay  the 
colorful  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  or  by  the  ghostly  beams  of  the  tropical  moon, 
convinced  the  onlooker  that  KUanea  can  be  magnificent  even  in  repose. 

Mauna  Loa  Volcano  continues  inactive,  except  for  the  small  wisps  of  fume 
in  the  summit  crater;  Imt  the  hundreds  of  earthquakes  dnriag  the  past  season 
indicate  that  enormous  adjustments  are  taking  place  far  beneath  the  two 
mountains,  ?rliich  some  day  sMiy  become  visibly  evident  by  the  retom  of 
molten  lava. 

Njirrra  Oauaiovr 

On  March  21,  over  2,000  pexsons,  mostly  natives,  assembled  at  the  rim  of  the 
crater  to  watch  and  encourage  four  venerable  kahunas  (witch  doctors)  in  tfadr 
efforts  by  prayers  and  oflterings  to  induce  the  molten  lava  to  return  to  the  pit: 
the  presence  of  lava  indicates  that  explosions  or  severe  earthquakes  are  not 
likely. 

Road  Woax 

Devoting  the  first  allotment  of  road  funds  to  widening  and  making  safe 
the  road  to  the  volcano  proved  an  excellent  decision;  this  eliminated  90  per 
cent  of  the  accident  hasards  on  this  road,  and  during  the  visit  of  the  fleet  the 
large  crowds  were  easily  handled  and  without  accident  In  fact  this  paik 
has  been  free  from  accident  during  the  entire  season.  In  addition  to  tiie 
safety  work  on  this  road,  many  complimentary  expressions  weco  received  on 
the  success  in  preserving  the  tropical  vegetation  along  the  roadside. 

Surveys  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  have  been 
completed  for  the  Chain  of  Craters  Road.  Surveys  tor  the  Mauna  Loa  Soad 
are  in  progress. 

Visit  by  the  Navy 

The  outstanding  event  of  die  past  season  was  the  visit  of  the  oiBoets  and 
men  from  the  United  States  Fleet,  following  their  Hawaiian  maneuvers.  When 
Admiral  Coonts  visited  here  last  October  he  was  so  impressed  he  stated  that 
every  man  of  the  lleet  would  be  given  the  oportunlty  of  visiting  the  park.  The 
Hilo  Chamber  of  Commerce  added  much  to  their  Tisit  to  this  Island  by  handUng 
many  of  the  details ;  and  a  very  low  taxi  rate  to  the  park  enabled  most  of  tbe 
men  to  make  the  trip  to  the  volcano.  On  June  10  alone  there  were  1,800  sailors 
in  the  park,  and  on  several  days  there  were  as  high  as  1,500  present  While  the 
200  ships  were  at  Laihina  many  of  the  men  climbed  Haleakala.  Admiral 
Coontz  furnished  ample  shore  patrol  from  the  ships  which  enabled  the  handling 
of  the  crowds  with  comparatively  little  expense  to  the  Interior  Department 
Patrol  officers  and  men  reported  to  t*e  superintendent  for  assignment  of 
duties.  During  the  entire  visit  of  the  men  of  this  fleet  to  the  park  their 
conduct  was  a  credit  to  the  department  which  they  represent. 

CONGBESBIONAL    ViSITOBS 

Among  the  many  visitors  to  Hawaii  National  Park  during  the  past  season 
were  a  nuUier  of  coogressiocial  visitors,  who  were  attracted  «o  the  Islaods 
by  the  Navy  maneuvers.  Congressmen  Cnuaton  and  Taylor  devoted  several 
days  to  the  park,  coveting  80  miles  on  horseback,  and  taking  great  pnlns  tn 
making  personal  inspection  of  our  proposed  road  projects.  Governor  Far- 
rington  accompanied  them  en  their  trip.  All  the  visitors  expressed  sarprise 
not  only  at  the  attendance  records  but  at  the  wealth  of  interesting  features. 

VlS^T  BT  jAPAJnCSB  S^^UADBOIT 

During  November  a  squadron  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  called  at  HIlo. 
and  their  entire  personnel  of  2<000  men,  induding  000  naval  cadets,  visited 
the  park.  Local  Japanese  were  used  as  guides  during  this  visit.  Vice  Admiral 
Hyakutake  and  staff  were  most  appreciative  of  the  treatnoent  they  reeeiwd. 
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ThavjI  Dnanro  IfiiS 

Travel  to  Ite  Hawaiian  IslaBds  is  lnerea«dng,  not  only  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
United  States  but  also  from  foreign  countries.  The  Matson  Line  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Line  steamships  are  frequently  loaded  to  <rapftclty.  WHhln  one  year 
the  concrete  highway  from  Hilo  will  be  within  5  miles  of  the  park  entrance, 
and  during  the  following  year  should  reach  thfe  gate.  This  promotes  local 
traTel  and  also  l»eneflts  the  tourist  business,  ^arel  to  the  park  is  fairly  well 
distributed,  which  enables  the  Interior  Department  to  administer  this  park 
with  a  comparatively  small  force.  The  total  travel  for  the  season  was  64,155 ; 
that  for  last  season,  52,210. 

PUBUOITT 

We  have  been  favored  with  excellent  publicity,  not  only  through. our  visitors 
but  through  the  cooperation  of  Hflo  and  Honolulu  newspapers.  The  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  through  the  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau,  is  intending  |100,000  per  year 
advertising  die  islands.  The  bureau  has  always  included  liberal  mention  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Park,  and,  in  addition  to  the  regular  literature,  has  iiasued 
100,000  Hawaii  National  Park  folders  and  distributed  them  throughout  the 
world.  A  special  movie  film  of  Hawaii,  in  which  park  features  have  been 
l^ven  proper  space,  has  been  prepared  by  the  tourist  bureau,  and  some  20 
copies  of  this  film  are  now  being  displayed  on  the  mainland. 

LASSeN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CAUP. 

U  W.  OoLUNS,  Chief  Baager,  Htaetal,  Calif. 

The  AiHP^opriatioQ  of  $10,000  for  Lassen  TQlcanie  Natiotial  Park  for  tbB 
fiscal  year  li926,  together  with  the  $91/675  allotted  fer  voad-cooBtruction  work 
under  the  general  road  budi^,  made  possible  the  taklnir  over  of  the  active 
administration  of  the  park  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and  ttie  Inauguration 
of  development  work.    A  total  ^  12,690  people  visited  the  park. 

IMPBOVBMBSTTB 

During  the  summer  u  ranger  cabin  and  bam  were  eonstmcted  on  locations 
approved  by  die  assistant  landacape  engineer.  This  ^officer  also  approved  road 
locations,  and  selected  sites  for  several  buildings  planned  for  neat  year. 

The  civU  engineering  division  completed  the  final  loeatian  and  construction 
survey  of  about  16  miles  of  road,  and  late  ia  July  two  eontraets  Were  let 
covering  the  construetiou  of  about  3  miles  of  the  80«t2iw6fit  entrance  road 
and  about  6  miles  of  the  northwest  entrance  road.  The  final  location  <tf 
other  roads  is  now  being  made  by  the  service  engineers. 

The  boundary  of  the  park  has  been  marked  with  small  metal  signs,  placed 
on  trees  at  regular  intervals  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile. 

Considerable  work  was  done  on  the  trails  during  the  summer,  cleaning  them 
out  and  smoothing  them  -up  generally.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  it  has 
been  impracticable  to  maintain  them  properJiy,  aimI  Ihey  had  become  very 
rou^  in  places. 

FoaSST    BBBVIOB   CoOPBaATION 

The  Forest  Service  has  maintained  two  lookout  stations  witbin  the  eonflnes 
of  the  park  which  has  greatly  assisted  in  flr^iiatrol  wodc.  While  a  few  Jtres 
were  caused  by  lightning,  there  were  no  serious  fires  within  the  park  anea. 

PaBK    filfLABGSMBIfT    DdBISABUD 

One  of  the  urgent  needs  of  this  park  is  the  addition  of  land  on  the  southwest, 
including  the  most  suitable  buildiug  site  for  the  establishment  of  park  head- 
quarters. The  topographic  map  now  being  prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey 
engineers  covers  this  land  wiiich  should  be  added  to  the  park. 

Wild  Animals 

Deer  and  smaller  game  abound  within  the  confines  of  the  park,  a^  occa- 
sionatly  black  and  brown  bear  are  seen.  To  protect  the  park  animals  |urap«ly 
grating  of  cattle  ^ould  be  limited,  if  not  entirely  eliminated. 
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MOUNT  McKINLBY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA 

Hbnby  p.  Kabatbns,  Superintendent,  HcKlnJey  Pnzk,  AlaBka. 

New  park  headquarters  have  been  established  2  miles  from  McKlnley  Fuk 
station,  on  the  new  park  road,  at  which  point  buildings  are  being  amatradal 
by  the  park  force.  During  August,  1925,  a  clerk  was  employed,  relieving  tfct 
superintendent  of  oiBce  routine  and  enabling  him  to  devote  more  time  to  ]■»- 
tection  and  promotion  of  the  park. 

Roads  and  Trails 

Road  construction  in  the  park  is  being  done  by  the  Alaska  Road  GoiiiBis> 
sion.  At  the  opening  of  the  park  season,  10  miles  of  road  wece  graded. 
allowing  auto  transportation  betwe^i  McKinley  Park  station  and  Savap 
Gamp.  During  the  summer  Savage  River  Bridge  was  completed  and  9  nllei 
of  additional  road  was  graded,  but  this  Is  not  yet  in  condition  for  auto  travel 
In  all,  22  miles  of  road  are  expected  to  be  graded  by  the  end  of  the  workiai 
season,  including  the  bridge  over  the  Sanctuary  River.  No  work  has  bea 
done  on  trails  this  season. 

Destruction  of  Game 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  park  has  been  well  protected  and  only  oceastoml 
evidence  of  illegal  huotiliig  has  been  observed.  Tbree  persons  were  api»> 
bended  for  Illegal  killing  of  game  but  were  not  prosecuted  as  there  were  dooMs 
of  their  illegal  intent  The  result  of  protection  in  this  section  is  very  evident 
in  the  comparative  tameness  of  the  park  animals.  Visitors  have  ai^roacbei 
to  within  200  feet  of  large  bands  of  sheep  and  also  within  50  feet  of  a  tBwSj 
of  fox  in  their  wild  state.  These  condidons  exist  In  a  section  that  has  htm. 
thoroughly  hunted  and  trapped  in  the  past.  The  amount  of  wild  animals  sm 
by  the  visitors  was  very  gratifying. 

The  park  personnel  is  too  small  for  extensive  patrol.  In  the  central  sod 
western  portions  of  the  park,  evidence  of  considerable  slaughter  of  caribot 
and  sheep  has  been  observed.  During  February,  hunting  camps  were  found 
on  the  east  and  west  forks  of  the  Toklat  River,  near  the  northern  boxuidary. 
These  camps  were  littered  with  hides,  bones,  and  offal  of  sheep  and  carltoSr 
Where  the  hunters'  dogs  were  tied,  piles  of  bones  were  in  evidence  and  enoo^ 
meat  on  them  to  feed  the  ranger*s  dogteam  for  several  days.  Well  beitea 
trails  were  observed,  running  from  the  camps  to  the  northern  boundary,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  considerable  travel.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the  people  livlat 
north  of  the  park  with  no  results.  Reports  are  received  of  considerable  gaitt 
being  killed  for  dog's  feed  in  the  central  and  western  portion  of  the  park. 

Transportation 

Since  the  grading  this  spring  of  the  new  road  to  SaTage  River,  a  distaoee 
of  12  miles,  autos  have  been  operating  between  McKinley  Park  Station  and 
Savage  Camp.  Four  touting  cars  have  been  in  operation  all  season,  repladoc 
tiie  more  expensive  and  slower  transportation  by  horses. 

At  times  during  the  latter  end  of  the  season;  trav^  was  so  heavy  that  Uie 
four  cars  were  crowded  in  handling  all  who  wished  to  go  into  the  xuirk. 

At  Savage  Camp  a  pack  and  saddle  train  was  mabitained  for  those  wbo 
wished  to  penetrate  into  the  park  beyond  that  point  A  smaU  camp  was  aJ9 
maintained  at  Igloo  Creek,  18  miles  beyond  Savage  River  and  a  rest-house  tent 
was  also  maintained  at  the  head  of  Savage  River,  which  offered  the  visitor 
to  that  section  a  comfortable  place  to  rest.  This  resthouse  was  put  up  by  tlie 
transportation  company  and  no  charges  were  made. 

Visttobs 

The  increase  of  travel  into  the  park  is  very  gratifying.  A  total  of  206  pe^ 
sons  entered  the  park  in  comparison  to  02  in  1924,  an  increase  of  over  227  per 
cent.  The  comfort  and  lower  costs  by  auto  travel,  in  comparison  to  horse  trass- 
portation,  is  the  principal  reason  for  th^s  increase. 

All  visitors  who  entered  the  park  were  well  pleased  with  their  trlR  titf 
ttansportatlon  and  camp  service  were  very  good,  wild  animals  were  very  madi 
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in  eWdence,  and  Mount  McKinley  loomed  np  in  all  its  glo^  mnrtog  €ho  major 
portion  of  the  season.  In  all  cases,  the  one  regtet  was  that  the  anto  road  did 
not  continue  on  to  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  park. 

FOBBST  FiBBS 

There  has  been  only  one  small  fire  in  the  park  this  season — ^this  between 
mile  3  and  4  on  the  park  road.  The  superintendent  and  clerk,  with  an  auto 
track  and  barrels  of  water,  put  it  out  in  a  short  time.  Only  one  tree  was 
destroyed.  The  fire  was  started  by  a  camp  fire  whi<^  was  not  properly  ez- 
tingnistied. 

Telephone  Lines  * 

The  telephone  line  of  duplex  rubber  covered  copper  wire  which  was  laid  from 
McElnley  Park  station  to  Savage  River  last  year  has  been  extended  to  Sanctu- 
ary River,  making  in  all  22  miles  of  line.  Also  a  telephone  line  composed  of 
metallic  circuit  No.  9  copper  wire  has  been  built  from  McKinley  Park  station 
to  new  park  headquarters,  connecting  with  the  Alaska  Railroad  lines  and  giv- 
ing access  by  phone  as  far  north  as  Fairbanks  and  as  far  south  as  Seward. 

Mining  and  Pbospbctino 

Prospecting  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  park  has  been  almost  abandoned. 
Aside  from  the  silver-lead  lode  as  yet  of  unknown  value,  found  at  Copper 
Mountain,  no  important  mineral  deposits  have  been  discovered. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

J.  R,  Sakin,  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Travel 

Visitors  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Phlllipines, 
Porto  Rico,  and  30  foreign  countries  gave  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  the 
greatest  travel  year  in  its  history.  The  total  number  of  visitors  was  184,053 
as  against  108,256  visitors  in  1924,  an  increase  of  23.8  per  cent  During  the 
month  of  August,  autos  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Hawaii  were  registered. 

The  increase  of  travel  to  the  north  rim  was  110  per  cent  over  1024,  and 
is  particularly  gratifying.  Facilities  there  must  be  enlarged  and  bettered  to 
meet  our  responsibilities. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  park,  auto  travel  exceeded  that 
by  rail  for  several  months,  which  it  is  believed  is  a  forerunner  of  conditions 
that  will  prevail  in  the  future.  The  number  of  auto  campers  also  greatly 
increased,  and  the  camp  grounds  used  at  present  were  taxed  to  capacity. 

Travel  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  for  the  travel  season  ended  September 
SO,  1925,  was  as  follows : 


By  automobile 

ByyaU 

MiaceUaneous 

Total 

Sooth  rim 

North  rim 

South 
rim 

North 
rim 

South 
rim 

North 
rim 

Can 

Passengers 

Cars 

Passengers 

17,814 

57,427 

2,096 

7.114 

68,267 

M4 

108 

148 

184,053 

Revenue  raoM  Permits,  Contracts,  Etc. 

Permits  for  studio,  curio  shop,  grazing,  etc $550 

Contracts  for  hotels,  camps,  transportation,  general  store,  estimated 15, 000 

Weather 

Contrary  to  general  impression  the  Grand  Canyon  does  not  have  a  torrid  or 
desert  climate.    The  altitude  being  nearly  7,000  feet,  combined  ^^^^foutherly 
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latUnde^  smk^  dlmntlc  conditions  neatly  ideaU  and  the  hght,  drj  abMHiilKK 
render*  the  senaible  temperatare  mmeh  less  axtreme  than  the  instnunent  re^ 
ord  indicates.  The  highest  tempecature  during  the  year  was  08**  above  tn 
July,  and  the  lowest  9^  below  once  In  December  and  again  In  January.  The 
temperatnre  seldom  touches  eithw  extreme,  there  being  cool  summer  weather 
in  summer,  and  mild  winter  weather  in  winter. 

Accommodations  and  FAOiurraa  fob  Yisitobs 

On  the  south  rim  and  in  the  canyon  tourists  are  aecommodated  at  hoteto 
and  camps  operated  by  Fred  Harvey.  El  Tovar  and  Bright  Angel  eottaga 
on  the  south  rim  ga^e  excellent  seryice  to  visitors,  and  those  taki^  oTemight 
trips  into  the  canyon  found  Hermit  Creek  cabins  and  Phantom  ranch  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  Harvey  Go. 

On  the  north  rim  the  Wylie  Way  camp,  operated  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McEee^ 
provided  excellent  accommodations  for  visitors. 

Roads 

All  chuck  holes  were  patched  up  on  the  paved  road  to  Hermits  Rest  This 
road  should  be  widened  and  an  oil  mat  applied  over  its  entire  length.  Dirt 
roads  to  Grand  View  and  Desert  View  and  that  part  of  the  approach  road 
within  the  park  were  maintained  as  well  as  weather  conditions  permitted.  A 
severe  cloudburst  washed  out  3^  miles  of  the  road  between  Grand  View  and 
Desert  View  and  for  several  days  It  was  not  traveled. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  completed  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  fol- 
lowing roads  on  the  south  rim:  Administrative  headquarters  to  Desert  View; 
administrative  head<iuarters  to  Bupai,  Yavapai  Point,  and  Taki  Point  spurs; 
Pasture  Wash  to  Bass  Camp,  and  that  part  of  the  approach  road  within  the 
park.  On  the  north  rlm  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  completed  surveys  and 
estimates  for  the  following  roads :  Approach  road  from  Little  Park  to  Bright 
Angel  Point,  and  from  Little  Park  to  Cape  Royal. 

The  Yavapai  Point  spur. was  completed,  and  excellent  progress  is  b^ng  made 
on  the  Yakl  Point  spur  and  administrative  headquarters — Qrandvlew  section 
of  the  Desert  View  Road.  This  is  beli^  done  by  force  account  xmdet  the 
supervision  of  a  resident  engineer  detailed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Landscape  principles  are  being  carefully  followed,  and  the  work  is  being  done 
as  economically  as  it  could  be  done  by  contract.  Accurate  cost  figures  are 
being  kept  In  order  that  the  fairness  of  future  bids  for  road  construction  may 
be  determined.  In  the  event  bids  are  excessive  the  park  now  has  sufficient 
equipment  to  build  any  road  by  force  account  With  this  equipment  it  wIH 
be  possible  adequately  to  maintain -our  roads  at  a  minimum  cost. 

On  the  north  rim  a  cinide  road  was  constructed  to  Swamp  Ridge  Point,  whldi 
overlooks  Muave  Saddle.  The  country  traversed  by  this  road  is  our  greatest 
forest  fire  risk,  and  fighting  forest  fires  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  On  the 
south  rlm  a  crude  road  from  Desert  View  to  Cape  Solitude  was  begun,  and 
will  be  completed  next  year. 

Trails 

Despite  unusually  heavy  rains  in  August'  and  early  In  September,  trails 
were  maintained  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  Kaibab  Bridge  was 
redecked  and  new  guard  rails  were  Installed. 

The  Yaki  Point  section  of  the  Kaibab  Trail  was  completed  June  15  and  was 
dedicated  by  Congressmen  Cramton,  Ijeavltt,  Murphy,  and  Hayden.  Bntirely 
new  standards  were  used  In  its  construction.  Some  widely  traveled  visitors 
have  pronounced  It  the  best  trail  In  the  world. 

The  trail  through  the  Granite  Gorge  of  Bright  Angel  Creek  was  rebuilt  tor 
a  distance  of  2.5  miles  and  over  40  creek  crossings  were  eliminated.  l%ere 
remains  only  1.25  miles  in  the  gorge  to  be  rebuilt  and  It  is  hoped  to  complete 
it  this  winter. 

Much  favorable  comment  has  been  created  by  the  new  footpath  to  Yavapai 
Point  now  nearlng  completion.  Funds  are  available  for  a  footpath  to  Hopi 
Point  which  will  be  constructed  on  the  same  standards. 

The  trail  from  Swamp  Ridge  Point  across  Muave  Saddle  to  Powell  Plateas 
was  rebuilt  in  order  to  facilitate  fighting  forest  fires.  Powell  Plateau  is 
unusually  susceptible  to  lightning-caused  forest  fires. 
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C0MPBBBSN8IVS  Sbwagb  Disfmal  Piahi 

Excellent  progress  i»  being  made  on  the  comprehensive  sewage  disposal 
plant  authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  greater  part  of  material 
is  on  the  ground  and  it  is  belieyed  that  the  project  can  be  completed  within 
the  approprlati<»i.  It  was  feared  that  good  sites  for  the  treatment  tank  and 
for  disposal  of  waste  from  effluent  could  not  be  found  but  after  running  many 
Hnes  of  levels  remarkably  ideal  sites  have  been  found  which  insure  proper 
operation  for  all  time  to  coma 

Gabbaoe  Incineratob 

Experiments  by  sanitary  engineers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  develop 
a  satisfactory  type  of  garbage  incinerator  having  been  successful,  the  c(m- 
struction  of  one  will  soon  be  under  way.  Sanitation  in  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  will  aoon  be  on  a  par  with  other  national  parks. 

SANrrATTOR   OF  Inhan   Oabdbns 

During  the  latter  pert  of  August,  H.  B.  Hommon,  sanitary  engineer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  inspected  sanitary  arrangements  at  Indian  Gardens 
and  pronounced  them  satisfactory.  Chemical  toilets  were  Installed  and  old  pit 
toilets  treated  with  quiche  lime  and  covered  with  earth.  Thousands  of  tin  cans 
and  much  d^ris  left  by  former  occupants  engaged  in  mining  were  removed. 
The  trail  was  taken  out  of  the  creek  and  water  troughs  for  animals  installed. 
The  grounds  now  present  a  neat  appearance.  Recent  analysis  of  the  water 
shows  it  to  be  free  of  B.  Coll  and  safe  for  drinking  purposes. 

Telephone  Lines 

The  north  rim  line  was  thoroughly  worked  over  and  other  lines  adequately 
maintained.  The  line  from  headquarters  to  Pasture  Wash  Ranger  Station  was 
completed  and  the  line  to  Desert  View  is  under  construction.  The  Indian 
Service  constructed  a  line  from  Pasture  Wash  to  Supai  and  there  is  now 
telephone  connection  from  Grand  Canyon  village  to  the  Havasupal  Indian 
Reservation. 

Buildings 

On  the  south  rim,  two  machine  sheds  were  constructed  in  the  industrial  area. 
Ranger  cabins  and  Imms  were  built  at  Pasture  Wash  and  near  Desert  View. 
Ample  water  was  developed  for  occupants  of  these  cabins  by  cisterns  and 
catchment  basina 

On  the  north  rim,  a  ranger  cabin,  barn,  warehouse,  and  machinery  shed  were 
constructed. 

Free  Water  Furnished  to  Campers 

In  line  with  the  service's  policy  of  maintaining  necessary  conveniences  for 
auto  campers,  free  water  was  furnished  on  camp  grounds  beginning  July  1. 
Water,  hauled  in  tank  cars  to  the  canyon,  a  distance  of  125  miles.  Is  purchased 
fcy  the  service  at  cost.  It  is  believed  this  service  contributes  more  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  visitors  than  the  expenditure  of  many  times  the 
amount  involved  along  any  other  line. 

Recbeation  Field 

The  large  permanent  population  at  the  canyon  made  it  imperative  that  a 
recreational  field  be  established,  where  baseball,  tennis,  and  other  sports 
■dfl^t  be  enjoyed.  Accordingly,  a  site  south  of  the  residence  area  and  away 
from  all  tourist  activities  was  designated.  The  field  was  prepared  by  donated 
labor  and  without  expense  to  the  Government. 

Important   Scikntific   Discovert 

The  discovery  of  a  series  of  eight  different  prehistoric  animal  tracks  in  the 
Coconino  Sandstone,  along  the  Hermit  Trail,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  scientific  discoveries  of  last  year.    There  exists  a  great  field  for 
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a  xnuseam  at  Grand  Canyon  and  it  is  hoped  fonds  soon  will  be  found  for  this 
purpose. 

Fish  Culture 

Rainbow  trout  are  now  firmly  established  in  Bright  Angel  Creek.  The 
stream  was  thrown  open  to  fishing  this  year  and  some  fine  specimens  taken. 
A  plant  of  50,000  trout  in  both  Bright  Angel  and  Shinumo  Creeks  was  made 
this  year. 

Wild  Life 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  of  wild  life  on  the  south  rim.  Bangers 
have  observed  herds  of  deer  numbering  an  many  as  15.  Mountain  she^  are 
frequently  seen  by  trail  parties. 

On  the  north  rim,  the  Kaibab  deer  did  not  suffer  the  great  loss  last  winter 
that  was  predicted.  This  being  a  normally  wet  year,  the  deer  are  in  splendid 
condition.  The  experiment  to  reduce  the  number  of  deer  by  catdtiing  fawns  for 
shipment  elsewhere  has  proven  a  success.  There  was  a  considerable  loss  in 
fawns  after  capture,  but  this  is  to  be  expected  for  a  year  or  two,  as  the  experi- 
ment of  raising  fawns  in  large  numbers  has  never  been  tried  before. 

Twelve  fawn  antelope  were  placed  on  the  Tonto  Plateau  in  co<^)eration  with 
the  Biological  Survey.  One  was  so  badly  injured  in  being  packed  into  the 
canyon  that  it  had  to  be  destroyed.  Two  more  have  died  from  causes  un- 
known. The  remainder  appear  to  be  doing  well.  Within  one  year  it  will  be 
know  whether  or  not  the  experiment  is  a  success. 

Predatory  animal  hunters  and  rangers  have  destroyed  59  coyotes,  34  bob  cats, 
1  lynx,  1  wolf,  and  11  house  cats.  An  intensive  campaign  against  coyotes  is  U" 
be  waged  on  the  north  rim  this  fall. 

FOBEST  FiBES 

Of  21  forest  fires,  15  were  caused  by  electrical  storms,  5  by  forest  infeststioa 
work  getting  out  of  control  due  to  high  winds,  and  1  by  carelessness  of  campers. 
One  fire  burned  an  area  of  85  acres,  another  30  acres,  another  12  acres,  anothi^ 
10  acres,  and  the  rest  were  negligible. 

Public  Camp  Gbounds 

Three  public  camp  grounds  were  maintained  during  the  year,  but  the  one 
at  headquarters  was  patronized  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  two,  located 
at  Orandview  and  Insert  View.  All  camp  grounds  were  kept  in  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  and  new  toilets  installed.  A  generous  supply  of  firewood 
was  always  available  to  campers,  and  beg^ning  July  1,  free  water  was  fur- 
nished to  campers. 

Work  on  the  new  camp  grounds  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Depabthent  or  AoBiom^TUBS — Fobbst  Sebvice 

During  the  past  season  especially  cordial  relations  have  existed  between 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  the  Tusayan  and  Kaibab  National  Forests  in 
Coconino  County.  Park  employees  spotted  a  number  of  fires  in  both  these 
forests  and  reported  them  to  the  supervisor's  office  before  they  had  been  lo- 
cated by  Forest  Service  men.  The  Forest  Service  also  spotted  several  fires  on 
the  park. 

Depabtmbnt  or  Aqbioultube — ^Bubbau  of  Bntomolooy 

The  National  Park  Service  vigorously  combated  the  forest  insect  infesta- 
tion on  the  north  rim,  and  it  is  believed  this  infestation  has  been  practically 
eliminated.  The  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology. 

Accidents 

There  were  no  serious  accidents  in  the  park  during  the  season.  This  speaks 
very  highly  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  transportation  over  roads  and 
trails  is  conducted  by  the  park  operators. 
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LAFAYBTTB  NATIONAL  PARK 

GiOBOB  B.  DOBB,  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  He. 

Administration 

Daring  the  year  the  park  was  administered  by  the  superintendent,  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant  superintendent,  clerk,  chief  ranger,  and  three  rangers. 

Travel 

Travel  to  the  park  this  year  has  shown  a  distinct  increase.  The  number 
of  people  coming  by  rail  and  boat  exhibits  a  slight  falling  off,  but  increase  in 
motor  travel  has  more  than  made  up  for  the  loss.  Bsttmated  flgores  show  the 
total  for  the  year  to  be  78,673  as  against  71,708  for  the  1824  season. 

Highway  Impbovembnt  and  Motor  Gampino 

Steady  Improvement  has  been  taking  place  in  the  State  highways  leading 
to  the  park,  and  motor  camping  is  increasing  rapidly.  Careful  study  has 
been  made  this  year  for  an  attractive  motor  camp  site,  which  has  resulted 
recently  in  the  acquisition,  for  presentation  to  the  park,  of  a  site  Ideally 
iltted  for  the  purpose,  bordering  the  coast  and  ample  in  extent.  When  laid 
out  for  motor  camping  and  properly  equipped  with  roads,  water  supply,  and 
sanitary  conveniences  there  will  be  few  in  the  country  equal  to  this  camp 
in  attractiveness. 

Roads 

The  new  motor  road  through  the  park  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Jordan  Pond 
and  connecting  with  the  public  highway  on  the  southern  shore  has  been 
in  use  this  summer  as  far  as  Bubble  Pond,  and  by  the  opening  of  next 
season  will  be  built  throughout.  It  is  superbly  beautiful  and  so  far  as  finished 
has  been  widely  used.    The  cost  of  this  road  has  been  contributed. 

Work  on  the  extensive  road  system  for  use  with  horses,  for  which  funds 
were  also  contributed,  is  progressing  rapidly. 

Last  spring  the  park  received  from  Congress  Its  first  road-building  appro- 
priation and  work  is  now  actively  progressing  on  the  Cadillac  Mountain 
Road.  Land  has  been  donated  to  provide  for  an  entrance  from  the  high- 
way near  Bar  Harbor  to  the  park  lands  at  the  foot  of  Champlain  Mountidn, 
with  parking  grounds  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  trails,  and  this  entrance 
road  also  is  under  construction. 

Wild  Life 

The  native  wild  life  of  the  region  is  increasing  rapidly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  park.  Deer  are  abundant  and  are  often  seen  and 
the  whole  park  area  must  ultimately  become  a  living  museum  of  the  regional 
Ilfie. 

A  visit  was  paid  the  park  in  August  by  Dr.  Vernon  Bailey  of  the  Biological 
Survey  who  came  ofilclally  to  study  the  park  beaver,  whose  colonies,  sprung 
from  two  pair  introduced  a  few  years  since,  have  thriven  wonderfully. 

Fish  Planting 

The  commissioner  of  inland  fisheries  and  game  for  the  State  of  Maine 
has  been  most  generous  during  the  past  year  in  allotting  fish  for  planting 
in  park  waters.  In  the  early  spring  100,000  trout  and  salmon  fry  were 
planted,  followed  later  by  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  6-inch  trout  and 
salmon  which  had  been  carried  over  the  winter  in  one  of  the  near-by  State 
hatcheries.  Other  plantings  of  fish  of  the  fingerling  size  are  allotted  for 
planting  in  October.    This  cooperation  by  the  State  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Study  op  Park  Flora 

The  wild  flowers  of  the  park  have  been  again  studied  this  year  by  Dr.  B.  T. 
Wherry  of  Washington,  D.  C,  president  of  the  Washington  Wild  Flower 
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Society,  who  has  now  oonpiled  a  descilptive  list  o£  some  hundreds  of  tbe 
most  beantiful  and  interesting  of  the  native  plants  which  it  is  hoped  means 
may  be  found  to  publish  next  year  for  the  use  <^  Tisitors.  The  flora  of 
the  park  is  exceptionally  rich,  the  whole  region  of  our  northern  coast  and 
ancient  Acadia  being  naturally  represented  in  it 

FiBiS 

The  park  has  been  free  from  serious  fire  during  the  present  season  altboogfa 
dangerous  fire  hazards  existed. 

Govebnob'b  Visit 

At  the  begbming  of  the  season  Bar  Harbor  was  visited  by  the  assembled 
governors  of  the  States,  who  met  at  Poland  Springs  for  their  annual  offidil 
conference  and  made  a  two  days*  visit  following  it  to  Mount  Desert  Island 
and  the  national  park. 

Since  he  took  office  in  January  the  Governor  of  Maine,  the  Hon.  Ralph  0. 
Brewster,  has  visited  the  park  three  times. 

Town  and  Park  Publicity 

A  feature  strictly  lying  outside  the  park  activities,  but  which  should  none 
the  less  be  mentioned,  is  the  publicity  campaign  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
the  park,  as  well  as  Island,  by  the  town  of  Bar  Harbor.  In  addition  to  de- 
scriptive publications,  the  town  conducts  a  bureau  of  information,  adjoining 
the  park  office,  which  answers  practically  all  questions  asked  by  visitors  in 
relation  to  the  park. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK 

RiCHAAD  T.  Btans,  Acting  Superintendent,  Sprlngdale,  Utah 

On  May  15  the  Utah  Parks  Co.  bad  ready  for  guests  their  new  two-story 
rustic  lodge  containing  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  lounging  room,  and  shower 
baths,  and  46  double  cottages  providing  sleeping  accommodations  for  1S4  per- 
sons. A  gasoline  plant  lighted  the  lodge  and  later  a  second  unit  furnished 
electric  lights  for  each  cottage.  Located  in  a  broad  court  from  which  ex- 
cellent views  of  the  towering  temples  are  had,  designed  and  arranged  in  ap- 
proved artistic  manner,  the  whole  truly  invites  one  to  come  and  linger. 

The  autos  and  busses  of  the  Utah  Parks  Co.  and  the  Utah  &  Grand  Canyon 
Transportation  Co.  were  new  and  furnished  excellent  service  to  Cedar  City  and 
Grand  Canyon. 

Roads  Within  the  Pakk 

In  the  spring  the  new  road  was  pushed  to  the  Temple  of  Slnawava.  thns 
completing  the  7^  miles  within  the  canyon.  This  road  of  white  gravel  with  a 
2-foot  border  of  red  clay  on  each  side  stretches  along  like  a  neat  ribbon.  To 
protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  flood  waters,  440  feet  of  timber  and  rock  wing 
dams  were  constructed  against  the  river  current. 

Appboach  Roads 

Road  development,  present  and  future,  is  the  greatest  factor  in  Zion's 
growth.  Already  the  road  from  Cedar  City,  designated  a  Federal  highway, 
has  been  improved  as  far  as  Toquerville,  35  miles,  including  the  construction 
of  two  highway  bridges.  Surveys  have  been  made  and  preparations  completed 
to  construct  XO  miles  of  new  road  from  Grafton  to  the  park  line  as  soon  as 
the  tourist  season  is  over,  between  October  15  and  November  1.  That  will 
mean  that  by  next  May,  of  the  65  miles  to  Cedar  City,  48  will  be  standard 
highway. 

The  completion  of  the  bridge  at  Rockville  in  the  spring  and  the  condi- 
tioning and  regrading  of  the  15  miles  of  road  beyond  by  the  end  of  June  opened 
to  travel  the  cut-off  to  Grand  Canyon,  which  reduces  the  distance  by  30  miles. 
Though  one  grade  of  a  quarter  mile  exceeds  15  per  cent,  most  cars  negotiate 
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the  road  gnccessfaHy.    Along  aereral  miles  of  tfae  road  stxikinig  iMmoramas  are 
had  of  the  temples  of  Zlon. 

Pine  Gbsbk  Road 

There  is  great  need  for  a  new  road  to  the  eastward,  for  distances  are  still 
vast.  Preliminary  surveys  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Means,  State  highway  engineer,  and 
B.  J.  Finch,  district  engineer,  Bnrean  of  Public  Roads,  disclose  the  fact  that 
a  road  up  Pine  Creek  to  Mount  Carmel  is  feasible.  The  actual  survey  of  the 
road  was  undertaken  in  September  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This  road 
besides  being  one  of  the  most  scenic  in  the  country  and  destined  to  become 
famous  as  an  engineering  feat  will  shorten  distances  from  Zion  entrance  to 
important  points  as  follows: 

Zion  to  Fredonia 74  miles  reduced  to    51 

Zlon  to  North  Rim  of  Grand  Canyon 147  miles  reduced  to  124 

Zion  to  Bryce  Canyon 161  miles  reduced  to    87 

Zlon  to  Cedar  Breaks 147  miles  reduced  to    7S 

Zion  to  Cedar  City  via  Mount  Carmel 173  miles  reduced  to  100 

Trails 

All  trails  have  been  maintained  against  steady  travel  and  occasional  wash- 
outs.  Several  miles  of  new  trails  have  been  built  on  the  benches  within  the 
canyon  providing  delightful  trips  both  for  forenoon  and  afternoon  shadows. 
New  footbridges  at  the  public  camp  grounds  and  opposite  the  lodge  afford 
passage  to  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

From  the  end  of  the  road  in  the  Temple  of  Sinawava  to  tlje  Narrows  a 
distance  of  1  mile,  a  path  for  pedestrians  and  another  for  horses  have  been 
built  to  supply  the  most  delightful  excursion  in  the  park. 

To  render  the  climb  to  Angels'  Landing  safe  for  the  timid  person  500  feet  of 
pipe  railing  have  been  placed  in  the  more  dangerous  sections. 

Public  Camp  Grounds 

A  comfort  station  with  modern  conveniences  was  completed  on  the  public 
camp  grounds.  Forty  cars  can  park  comfortably  among  the  vineclad  trees. 
Surfacing  with  red  clay  and  tree  planting  have  prepared  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  for  next  year,  and  continued  preparation  will  take  care  of  the  patrons 
for  several  years. 

NATUBE  GUIDE   6EBVICE 

Mr.  Angus  Woodbury  of  St.  George,  Utah,  has  established  a  nature  guide 
service,  collecting  and  preparing  for  exhibition  a  wide  variety  of  flowers, 
plants  and  insects ;  lecturing  three  or  more  evenings  each  week  on  the  history^ 
geology,  and  botany  of  the  park  and  conducting  afield  nature  classes  several 
days  each  week. 

Pabk  Travel 

During  the  year  a  total  of  16,817  visitors  came  to  the  park,  as  against  8,400 
during  1924.    The  travel  for  the  year  was  divided  as  follows ; 


Number  of 
private 

aUtOOEKh 

bUes 

Visitors 

Byprirate 

automo- 

bUe 

and  inu- 
oeUaneotis 

Total 

3,028 

14^036 

2,781 

10^817 

The  free  public  camp  grounds  were  used  by  10,527  motorists  during  the 
year^— more  than  the  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  in  1924. 
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REPORT  OF  THB  CIVIL  BNQiNBBRlNQ  DEPARTMENT 

Bbbt  H.  Bdbbblu  Acting  Chief  Civil  Engiiieer 

Effective  July  1,  1925,  the  chief  civil  engineer's  office  was  reorganized. 
Former  Chief  Civil  Engineer  Goodwin  was  relieved  from  duty  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  Bert  H.  Burrell  was  designated  acting  chief  cItU 
engineer.  The  following  report  covers  the  period  of  accomplishments  under 
the  direction  of  the  former  chief  civil  engineer  up  to  June  30,  1925. 

Previous  to  appr<^rlatlon  of  funds  under  the  road  budget  in  December, 
the  engineering  division  not  alone  prepared  plans,  estimates,  and  designs  of 
work  to  be  done  with  the  road  budget  funds  but  had  also  completed  contract 
and  force  account  work  amounting  to  approximately  $272,000  from  the  yearly 
park  appropriations. 

The  Middle  Fork  Road  in  Sequoia  National  Park,  which  is  now  being 
constructed  by  park  forces,  was  staked  for  construction  to  a  20-foot  width 
from  the  end  of  the  former  construction  to  a  connection  with  the  Giant  Forest 
Road,  and  approximately  a  mile  of  the  heaviest  of  thia  construction  was  done 
prior  to  the  road  budget  appropriation.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Giant 
Forest  Road  from  the  entrance  to  Hospital  Rock  was  started  by  hired  labor  in 
April  and  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  date,  and  will  soon  join  np 
with  Smiths  Grade  and  the  present  Giant  Forest  Road.  Some  widening  has 
been  done  from  Hospital  Rock  up  to  Giant  Forest,  which  until  last  year  had 
been  constructed  to  a  width  of  but  12  to  10  feet.  The  total  cost  of  work  in 
the  park  to  date  has  been  $00,713.76,  with  7  miles  under  construction  and 
practically  completed. 

In  Mount  Rainier  Park,  under  the  emergency  allotment  of  $13,000,  \og<ifb 
revetments  and  diversion  cribs  were  constructed  along  the  Carbon  River  in 
an  effort  to  save  the  road,  which  closely  approximates  the  river  bank  in 
location.  Floods  of  last  year  did  considerable  damage,  however,  which  was 
repaired  by  park  forces.  Park  forces  also  continued  the  work  of  opening  up 
the  new  camp  grounds  to  be  served  by  the  new  suspension  bridge  built  UuC 
year.  Surveys  have  been  started  on  the  Nisqually  Road  from  the  park 
entrance  to  Longmire,  and  approximately  «5  miles  of  survey  have  been  com- 
pleted, this  with  a  view  to  surfacing  the  section  from  the  park  entrance  to 
Longmire  with  a  high-type  pavement.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  sur- 
veys on  the  West  Side  Road  and  the  White  River  Road,  and  plans  were  drawn 
up  by  this  office  for  the  construction  of  7  bridges  and  3  box  culverts,  using 
IS-foot  roadway,  for  the  Nisqually  Road  between  the  park  entrance  and  Para- 
dise Inn. 

In  Glacier  National  Park  two  contracts  were  let  for  work  on  the  Trana- 
mountaln  Road,  one  for  the  completion  of  10  miles  of  the  St.  Marj-  Lake 
section,  the  other  for  about  6  miles  on  the  Mount  Cannon  section,  on  the 
west  side.  This  latter  contract  was  cut  down  to  3  miles  of  new  construction, 
making  a  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  survey  for  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  Trausmountain  Road.  Both  contracts  have  been  delayed 
from  various  causes,  principally  storms,  but  will  be  completed  this  season. 
An  allotment  of  $20,000  was  made  for  the  survey  over  Logan  Pass,  between 
the  two  previously  mentioned  contracts  on  the  Trausmountain  Road,  the  actual 
survey  being  turned  over  to  the  Buerau  of  Public  Roads,  who  started  it  last 
September,  completing  approximately  22  miles  of  survey  before  the  weather 
made  it  impossible  to  continue.  The  plans  for  these  surveys  were  made  in 
this  office  during  the  winter,  and  in  June  bids  were  opened  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  for  the  construction  of  12  miles  on  the  west  side.  The  con- 
tract was  let  for  a  total  obligation  of  $075,000  of  the  road  budget  money.  Work 
upon  the  contract  was  started  late  in  June  this  year.  Contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  6  or  7  miles  of  new  road  up  the  Two  Medicine  Lake,  in  Glacier 
National  Park,  was  let  by  this  office  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $61,500,  and  the 
construction  on  that  section  started  after  July  1. 

Thirty  miles  of  surveys  were  completed  in  August  In  Lassen  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park,  the  funds  for  which  were  Jointly  provided  by  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  engineering  division.  This  completed  the  preliminary  loca- 
tion of  the  60-mlle  park  road  trunk  system.  Sixteen  miles  of  final  surveys 
have  been  completed  and  the  plans  are  prepared  to  call  for  bids  for  con- 
struction and  reconstruction,  probably  with  a  gravel  surfacing.  Preltanlnary 
plans  and  estimates  for  40  miles  of  roads  of  the  system  were  worked  up  in 
the  Portland  office  during  the  winter,  the  work  consisting  of  the  preparation 
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of  plans,  designs,  estimates,  and  routine  matters  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  projects. 

In  Zlon  National  Park  the  road  from  the  park  entrance  to  the  Narrows,  a 
distance  of  approximately  seven  miles,  was  completed  by  contract  In  June  of 
this  year  at  a  cost  of  $77,7dS.77.  The  220-foot  steel  bridge  across  the  Virgin 
River  near  BockvUle  was  completed  In  March  of  this  year  at  a  total  cost  of 
187,806.66. 

In  Hot  Springs  National  Park  surveys  were  started  on  projects  1,  2,  and 
3,  and  construction  by  hired  labor  was  started  immediately  behind  the  surveys. 
Tbe  total  cost  of  this  work  to  June.  30  was  $2,032.57  for  e9Qgineerix^,  $20,963.12 
tor  hired  labor ;  approximately  3  mUes  of  the  entire  program  being  completed. 

In  Yellowstone  National  Park  the  surveys  and  construction  program  were 
carried  on  under  Resident  Engineer  Burney,  under  direct  ^upecvlsion  of  the 
park  supertntttident.    This  is  covered  in  the  Yellowstone  report. 

In  Yosemlte  National  Park  29  miles  of  survey  were  made  ,qn  the  .floor  of 
the  valley  and  down  to  Bl  Portal.  Contract  was  let  for  surfacing  these  roads 
with  asphaltic  concrete  pavement  for  a  sum  aggregating  $640,000.  Consider- 
able work  waa  done  by  the  park,  forces  under  the  direction  of  the  park  super- 
intendent and  Resident  Engineer  Taybor.  This  is  covered  in. the  Yosepiite 
report. 

On  June  13  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  tbe  paving  o|  the  Medford 
9nd  Klamath  entrance  roads,  Grater  Lake  National  Park.  The.icontractor  is 
now  setting  up  his  plant  for  immediate  construction.  This  work  involves  the 
construction  of  i^pprozlmately  18.3  mitos  of  bituminous  macadam  16  feet  wide, 
for  an  obligated  amount  of  $234,770. 

A  contract  for  the  reconstruction  and  surfacing  of  six  miles  of  road  with 
crushed  gravel,  in  Piatt  National  Park,  has  been  let  for  an  obligation  of 
$a24i05.8a  Woik  has  since  been  started  on  this  contract.  The  work  con- 
slats  of  considerable  rectification  of  road  widths  and  grades,  and  widening 
o£  drainage  structures,  and  the  surfacing  of  6  miles  with  gravel. 

In  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  bids  were  received  for  approximately  4 
miles  of  new  construction,  but  on  account  of  th^  extremely  high  prices  the 
bids  were  rejected  and  the  work  Is  being  done  l)y  hired  labor,  principally 
Navajo  Indians,  in  addition  to  other  work  that  waq  authorized  to  be  done  by 
that  method.  To  date  3  to  4  miles  of  old  road  have  been  reconstructed  and 
the  work  on  the  new  construction  has  just  started. 

In  Bocky  Mountain  National  Park  5  miles  of  preliminary  surveys  have  been 
made  on  the  Deer  Ridge  and  Moraine  Park  Roads,  the  work  to  be  done  by 
contract  and  hired  labor  respectively.  * 

Since  the  road  budget  money  was  made  available  the  personnel  of  the 
engineering  division  haa  been  greatly  increased  in  order  to  handle  the  tre- 
mendous program  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  obligate  the  funds.  The 
enjgineerlng  division  has  prepared  plans,  designs,  and  estimates  for  all  of  the 
work  above  mentioned,  except  as  noted,  in  addition  to  which  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  ad  routine  work  connected  with  initiating  and  carrying 
out  of  such  a  large  ivogram.  In  connection  with  the  executive  section  of  the 
work  in  dils  division  it  might  be  mentioned  that  23  contracts^  have  been  entered 
Into  for  supplies  and  equipment,  10,6^1  pieces  of  mail  and .  telegrams  have 
been  received  or  sent  out  by  the  office,  8  comtdete  sets  of  specifications  for 
road  construction  have  been  prepared,  at  a  total  executive  cost  for  the  engineer- 
In^  office  of  $17,028.70.  This  does  not  ihclude  engineering  charges  made  di- 
rectly to  the  projects  in  the  various  parks. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LANDSCAPE  ENQINEERING  DIVISION.  1995 

Davisl  B.  Hull,  Landfoape  Bngiaeer  .  , 

Beviewlng  the  past  year's  work  of  the  landscape  division  I  find  that  a  larger 
portion  of  time  than  ever  before  has  been  given  over  to  landscape  protection  in 
connection  with  the  road  construction  program.  This  work,  done  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Und  the  civil  engineering  division  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  has  included  Inspection  of  the  territory  before  survey  is 
made,  going  over  preliminary  road  line  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  modifica- 
tions fof  the  protection  of  landscape  .features  or  to  take  advantage  of  some 
scenic  point  which  had  been  previously  overlooked,  and  inspection  on  the 
grronnd  during  actual  construction  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  th^  best  means 
of  carrying  the  program  forward,  particularly  with  an  idea  of  making  the  fln- 
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ished  result  the  best  possible  In  Its  relatloD  to  the  laadscape.  Bridges  In  con- 
nection with  the  road  projects  have  received  considerable  attention. 

In  many  of  the  parks  new  b«dldings  have  been  oonstracted  from  i^ans  pre- 
pared by  the  landscape  division  and  it  has  been  smtitying  to  note  how  dosely 
the  plans  have  been  followed  in  this  construction  work, 

The  present  ruling  making  $1,500  the  limit  for  any  building  constructed  in 
the  parks  by  the  Government  (except  by  special  act  of  Ck>ngre8s)  has  worked 
a  real  hardship  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  this  figure  Increased  to 
$8,000,  or  to  have  it  entirely  removed,  leaving  to  those  administering  the  parte 
the  question  of  amount  required  to  produce  the  desired  result  This  would 
make  possible  a  higher  standard  in  Government  buildings  in  the  parks  and 
would  undoiibtedly  mean  economy  in  the  long  run  as  we  find  many  of  onr 
buildings,  constructed  at  too  low  cost,  fast  falUng  into  disrepair. 

Community  centers  and  industrial  areas  have  been  developed  in  several  of 
the  parks  during  ttie  past  year  and  in  this  connection  should  be  mentiooed 
the  need  for  securing,  In  advance  of  actual  needs,  surveys  oi  sudi  areas  as  ate 
or  may  be  occupied  by  groups  of  structures.  These  surveys  should  be  of  a 
scale  large  enough  to  indicate  all  natural  features  on  the  area,  trees,  roc^  etc, 
and  the  contours  should  be  not  less  than  5  feet  Intervals. 

Removal  of  telephone  lines  and  the  general  improvement  of  appearanoeB 
along  the  park  roads  has  taken  plaoe  this  last  year  to  a  noticeable  di^ree,  this 
being  particularly  trutf  in  Yellowstone  where  a  pnblio-spirtted  eitlaen  has  snp- 
pUed  funds  for  the  cleaning  up  of  many  miles  of  roadway  in  that  park. 

A  small  amount  of  reforesting  has  been  done  during  the  past  season  and  It  is 
hoped  that  there  can  be  greater  activity  along  this  line  In  the  future.  The 
use  of  trees  In  screening  or  masking  unsightly  objects  or  burned-over  areas  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

In  cooperation  with  the  engineer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  AppoUnaiis 
Spring,  in  T^llowstone  Park,  was  developed  in  a  way  which  not  only  makes  the 
area  more  attractive  but  affords  perfect  safety  from  a  sanitary  standpoint 
Springs  in  many  of  the  parks  should  be  studied  witii  an  idea  of  iacreuins 
their  usefulness  and  beauty  and  it  is  hoped  funds  vrill  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Public  camp  grounds  of  high  standard  have  been  laid  out  in  several  of  the 
parks  and  these,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  thing,  have  helped  to 
give  the  national  parks  a  reputation  for  public  service  of  a  high  order. 

Various  operators  have  carried  on  construction  programs  in  the  parks  and 
this  work  has  followed  more  closely  than  ever  before  the  outlines  suggested  by 
the  landscape  division. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

AKSHL  F.  Hall,  Chi«r  Park  Naturalist,  Berkaley,  Calif. 

The  headquarters  of  the  educational  division  of  the  NatiUmal  Park  Serrice 
have  been  established  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  near  the  University  of  OalifomU. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  rental  of  laboratoriest  sfacqps,  and  a 
studio,  so  that,  besides  the  regular  eaoecntive  work,  models,  natural  history 
groups,  and  other  museum  exhibits  can  be  constructed  by  the  chief  natundirt 
and  by  naturalists  from  near-by  parks  during  the  wintas.  A  photograpbk 
laboratory  is  also  avattable  where  lantern  slides  and  other  visual  education 
material  will  be  produced. 

The  chief  naturalist,  who  spent  the  period  from  August,  1923.  to  July,  1924, 
in  Borope,  studying  paries  and  nraseum  problems,  has  carried  on  his  park- 
service  duties  during  the  past  year  when  these  did  not  interfere  with  bis 
major  work  of  erecting  the  new  Tosemite  Museum  as  executive  agent  for  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  On  June  1,  1925,  Mr.  Hall  resumed  his 
official  status  and  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  to  his  National  Park  Serrice 
educational  work. 

MuacuMa 

The  erection  of  the  new  Yosemite  Museum  by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Memorial^  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Assodation  of  MnseuoM. 
shpuld  give  impetus  to  this  imjportant  phase  of  the  educatioaal  movement  It 
is  not  the  purpeee  of  the  service  to  develop  large  and  spectacular  museums  in 
ai|y  of  the. parka.    The^  should,  instead,  be  ai  such  a  .nature  that  they  will 
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orient  the  viBitor  and  tell  him  in  a  simple  way  the  consecutive  story  of  the 
park  from  its  oldest  rocks  to  the  coming  of  mankind  and  his  preserration  of 
the  area.  We  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  our  greatest  museum  is  the 
oat  of  doors  and  that  the  main  function  of  our  man-made  museums  is  to  help 
Tisitors  gain  a  viewpoint  and  thorough  understanding  by  the  guidance  of  ap- 
plied sdentiflc  knowledge. 

Where  striking  geological,  historical,  biological,  and  other  unique  features 
occur  in  the  parks,  they  should  be  carefully  conserved  in  place  and  made  at- 
tractive to  the  visiting  public  by  being  labeled  and  thoroughly  explained. 

The  Natube  Guide  Movement 

Field  trips  are  conducted  by  Government  nature  guide  rangers  in  Yellow- 
atone,  Yosemlte,  Rainier,  Rocky  Mountain,  Glacier,  Sequoia,  and  Zion  National 
Parks.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  each  year  a  larger  percentage  of  visitors 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  their  national  parks  more  inti- 
mately. Indeed,  where  this  kind  of  service  has  been  provided,  the  demand  has 
been  for  even  more  service  than  could  be  furnished.  A  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  nature  guide  work  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  outside  organiza- 
tions added  the  services  of  three  nature  guides  to  the  educational  staff  in 
losemite  National  Park  during  the  past  season.  One  of  these  was  furnished 
by  the  Tosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.,  one  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  Yosemite  Natural  History  Association,  and  one  under  funds  provided 
by  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  grant. 

Books  and  Publications 

The  sending  out  of  regular  issues  of  nature  notes  by  the  park  naturalists  of 
Balnier,  Sequoia,  and  Yosemite  National  Parks  has  maintained  public  interest 
in  the  various  features  of  the  out  of  doors  in  these  parks  and  is  heartily  com- 
mended. Items  from  these  publications  are  reprinted  by  several  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  reach  thousands  of  individuals.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Yosemite  Natural  History  Association,  Yosemite  Nature  Notes  has  been 
printed  since  January,  1925,  and  distributed  to  all  members  as  well  as  to  the 
Government  free  mailing  list. 

Superintendent  Albright's  information  bureau  in  Yellowstone  National  Park 
made  a  remarkable  record  in  selling  park  publications  to  the  value  of  $7,000 
during  June,  July,  and  August,  1025.  This  means  that  thousands  of  persons 
will  this  winter  be  reading  about  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  learning  in- 
teresting facts  that  will  make  them  wish  to  return. 

The  educational  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  are  but  the  beginning  of 
a  great  movement  that  is  making  itself  felt  throughout  the  country.  We  must 
prepare  to  meet  the  demands  for  accurate  knowledge  of  the  out  of  doors  in 
our  parks. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 


Depabtmsnt  of  thb  Intebiob, 

National  Park  Service, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  October  4,  l&ee. 
The  Secbetabt  of  the  Ikterios. 

Sir:  August  25  this  year  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  crea- 
tion, by  special  act  of  Congress,  of  the  National  Park  Service  as  a 
separate  bureau  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  organization  of 
the  bureau  was  effected  in  April,  1917,  when  funds  for  this  purpose 
were  made  available. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  administration  of  the  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  delegated  by  the  Secretary  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  his 
office  in  connection  with  other  work  falling  under  that  bureau's 
miscellaneous  activities.  At  the  time  of  the  orj^nization  of  the 
service  there  were  17  national  parks  (one  of  which  has  since  been 
made  a  national  monument)  and  19  national  monuments  so  admin- 
istered. At  the  present  time  there  are  19  national  parks  and  32 
national  monuments  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

Although  not  quite  10  years  have  elapsed  since  the  actual  organ- 
ization oi  the  service,  1926  is  the  tenth  travel  year  for  which  records 
have  been  kept  by  the  service.  Travel  to  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  during  the  travel  year  ended  September  30,  1917,  was 
488,268,  and  this  was  considered  large.  During  the  travel  year  just 
ended  1,930,865  people  visited  the  national  parks  and  384,040  the 
national  monuments,  or  a  total  of  2,314,905.  With  the  exception 
of  1918,  which,-  occurring  during  the  war  period,  showed  a  slight 
decrease  from  the  precedmg  year's  travel,  there  has  been  a  consist- 
ently increasing  annual  travel  to  the  national  parks  and  national 
monuments. 

These  figures  are  indisputable  evidence  of  the  constantly  increasing 
popularity  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments,  and  of  the  uses 
made  of  them. 

Adjustments  of  the  boundaries  of  several  of  the  national  parks 
have  made  increased  areas  available  for  the  recreation  and  education 
of  their  visitors.  Several  proposed  adjustments  of  other  parks  are 
pending  before  Congress.  Furthermore,  four  new  parks,  three  of 
them  in  the  East,  have  been  authorized  by  Congress  and  will  be 
established  as  soon  as  certain  conditions  precedent  contained  in  the 
organic  acts  creating  them  have  been  complied  with.  With  the 
dennite  establishment  of  these  parks  and  the  consummation  of  the 
boundary  adjustments  the  national  park  system  will  be  prepared 
in  a  larger  measure  to  render  service  to  the  traveling  public. 
14166-26 2  1 
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NEWLY  AUTHORIZED  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  CHANGES  IN 
BOUNDARIES  OF  EXISTING  PARKS 

From  the  standpoint  of  legislation  the  past  year  has  been  the 
most  successful  since  1919,  when  the  Grand  Canyon,  Zion,  and  Lafay- 
ette National  Parks  were  established.  During  1926  three  national 
parks  in  the  East  were  authorized  by  Congress  and  boundary  adjust- 
ments of  three  existing  national  parks,  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Coordinating  Commission  on  National  Parks  and  National 
Forests,  were  effected. 

NATIONAJL  PARKS  IN  THB  SOUTHERN  APPALACHIANS 

The  work  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Park  Conmiission  during 
the  past  few  years  in  investigating  proposed  park  areas  in  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Mountams  cmminated  in  your  definite  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  that  the  Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Parks  be  created.  Acting  upon  this  reconmiendation 
legislation  was  enacted  providing  that  these  two  parks  be  established 
when  a  certain  minimum  specified  area  shall  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  park  purposes. 

The  total  maximum  area  involved  in  the  Shenandoah  Natiomd 
Park  project  is  521,000  acres  and  that  for  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  project  is  704,000;  but  the  act  provides  that 
after  a  minimum  of  250,000  acres  in  the  Shenandoah  area  and  150,000 
acres  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  area  have  been  offered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  accepted  by  him  for  park  purposes, 
the  National  Park  Service  may  take  over  the  administration  and  pro- 
tection of  these  areas.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  no 
general  development  is  to  be  undertaken  until  the  major  portion  of 
ae  remainder  nas  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

When  the  act  authorizing  these  two  new  park  areas  was  passed  a 
total  of  $1,200,000  had  been  subscribed  for  the  ptirchase  of  lands  in 
the  Shenandoah  area^  and  $1,066,693  for  similar  purchases  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  region. 

THB  PROPOSED  MAMMOTH  CAVB  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Manmioth  Cave  National  Park  was  also  created  by  con- 
gressional enactment,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  governing 
the  establishment  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Parks,  although  no  donations  of  money  toward  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  proi)osed  park  area  were  tendered.  ,  The  land  to  be 
included  within  this  national  park,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  must  be  secured  by  the  United  States 
through  donation.  The  maximum  area  of  the  proposed  park  is  sel 
iBit  70,618  acres.  The  act  provides,  however,  that  when  a  minimum 
of  20,000  acres,  including  all  the  caves,  is  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  administration  and  protection 
may  be  assumed  by  the  National  Park  Service.  No  general  develop- 
ment may  be  undertaken  until  a  major  portion  of  the  remainder 
shall  have  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary. 
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SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PAfK  ENLAROBD 

The  prolonged  attempt  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  by  the  inclusion  of  certain  mountainous  back  country 
came  to  a  partially  successful  conclusion  on  July  8,  when  President 
Coolidge  signed  the  act  adding  Mount  Whitney  and  the  Kern  River 
country  to  the  park.  Bills  for  the  enlargement  of  this  park  have 
been  before  Congress  continuously  for  10  years.  The  firet  sugges- 
tion of  the  enlargement  dates  back  to  1891. 

While  it  is  regretted  that  the  present  enlargement  leaves  out  the 
beautiful  Kings  River  region,  wnich  has  been  urged  for  inclusion 
since  1891,  it  adds  to  the  park  the  superbly  scenic  area  of  the  Hi^h 
Sierra  directly  east,  including  Kern  Canyon  and  culminating  m 
Moimt  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain  in  continental  United  States. 
The  total  area  of  the  enlarged  park  is  604  square  miles,  as  against 
the  former  area  of  252  square  miles.  Sequoia  is  now  the  sixth 
largest  park  in  the  system.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  the  Kings 
River  area  will  also  be  added  to  the  park. 

During  the  last  half  dozen  years  the  various  enlargement  bills 
introduced  in  Congress  have  provided  for  the  change  of  the  name  of 
the  park  to  Roosevelt-Sequoia.  This  year  opposition  to  the  change 
of  name  arose,  both  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  to  retain  the  name  of 
Sequoia.  It  was  finally  enacted  carrying  the  old  name  of  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

Too  great  credit  can  not  be  given  the  public-spirited  organizations 
and  individuals  who  have  labored  unceasingly  for  many  years  to 
bring  about  this  enlargement  legislation.  Their  assistance  in  bring- 
ing to  public  attention  the  wild  beauty  and  importance  from  a  na- 
tional park  viewpoint  of  the  enlargement  area  has  been  invaluable. 
In  this  connection  especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Sierra 
Club  of  California. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  BOUNDARY  ADJUSTMENT 

Minor  changes  in  the  boundary  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park 
were  made  by  congressional  enactment  in  order  to  conform  to  natural 
boundary  lines  and  in  the  interest  of  good  administration.  The 
changes  occur  in  the  southwest,  northwest,  and  northeast  corners, 
where  boundary  lines  formed  by  rivers  issuing  from  the  park  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  arbitrary  boundary  following  land  lines.  Ohana- 
pecosh  Hot  Springs,  just  outside  the  southeast  comer  of  the  park,  was 
originally  recommended  for  inclusion  in  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  but  the  bill  was  amended  with  my  approval  to  eliminate  this 
section. 

BUMINATION  OP  PRIVATE  LAND  PROM   ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK 

By  the  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the  boundary  adjustment  bill 
for  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  11,480  acres  of  privately  owned 
lands  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  park  were  eliminated,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  park.  Over  9,000  acres  of  pri- 
vate lands  still  remain  in  the  park,  which  I  hope  will  be  acquired 
and  added  to  the  park  as  opportunity  arises. 
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A  small  tract  of  land  on  the  north  boundary  was  also  eliminated 
This  was  desirable  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old  boundary  cut  across 
a  small  lake  which  was  needed  for  use  as  a  storage  reservoir  in  order 
to  irrigate  farming  lands  on  the  plains. 

Further  adjustments  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  boundaries  were 
approved  by  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  National  Parks  and 
Forests,  but  were  not  acted  upon  this  year. 

TOTAL  ELIMINATIONS  OP  PRIVATE  LANDS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Including  the  lands  eliminated  through  the  change  in  the  bound- 
aries of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  as  noted  above,  the  total 
amount  of  private  lands  in  the  national  parks  has  been  reduced  from 
99,826  acres  in  1925  to  81,819  acres  in  1926;  a  net  reduction  of  18,007 
acres.  While  1,667  acres  were  added  to  the  total  by  the  enlargement 
of  Sequoia  and  Mount  Rainier  National  Parks,  there  was  a  groes  re- 
duction of  19,674  acres  in  seven  of  the  parks.  Twelve  of  the  19 
national  parks  have  private  lands,  ranging  in  acreage  from  160  in 
General  Grant  to  41,000  (estimatea)  in  Hawaii. 

The  reductions  in  areas  of  privat^  lands  in  the  parks  were  effected 
by  exchanges  of  park  lands  or  timber  in  remote  secticMis  of  the 
parks  for  private  lands  along  the  roads  or  in  areas  needed  for  admin- 
istrative purposes;  selections  of  lands  outside  of  the  parks  in  lieu 
of  lands  in  tne  parks  owned  by  the  States;  eliminations  from  die 

f)arks  by  changes  in  park  boundaries;  and  by  purchases  of  priTtte 
ands  in  the  parks  by  private  individuals  ana  donation  of  these 
lands  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  area  of  the  19  national  parks  is  7,493,243  acres;  thus  the 
81,819  acres  of  private  lands  remaining  amount  to  slightly  over  1  per 
<;ent  of  the  total  area. 

FURTHER  BOUNDARY  ADJUSTMENTS  PENDING 

In  addition  to  the  boundary  adjustments  which  were  enacted  into 
law,  legislation  is  still  pending  regarding  several  areas  which  were 
inspected  by  the  coordinating  commission  a  year  ago,  as  recorded 
in  my  last  annual  report,  and  other  areas  have  been  inspected  during 
the  past  summer. 

During  the  year  the  personnel  of  the  coordinating  commission  was 
changed  slightly  owing  to  the  resignation  of  Charles  Sheldon,  con- 
servationist of  Washington,  and  the  appointment  of  Barrington 
Moore  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  Council  on  National  Parks, 
Forests,  and  Wild  Life,  to  fill  this  vacancy.  Representative  Temple 
of  Pennsylvania  retained  the  chairmanship  of  the  commission  and 
the  remaining  membership  was  the  same  as  reported  to  you  last 
year,  except  tor  the  fact  that  for  a  short  period  during  the  summer 
Duncan  McDuffie,  of  San  Francisco,  a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
served  temporarily  in  the  place  of  Major  Welch,  who  was  unable 
to  be  with  the  commission  during  the  entire  course  of  its  field  investi- 
gations. These  investigations  covered  proposed  boundary  adjust- 
ments in  Yosemite  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks.  No  report  has 
yet  been  made  by  the  commission. 
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THE  TETON  ADDlTlOlT  TO  TELL0W8T0NE 

One  of  the  most  important  boundary  adjustment  projects  now 
pending  is  that  to  add  the  Teton  Mountains  and  several  smaller 
areas  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was 
introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  and  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  before  both  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Lands  Committees.  At  these  hearings  Representative  Addison 
Smith  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  exclude  an  area  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  park  for  the  building  of  a 
supplementary  irrigation  reservoir  for  the  farmers  of  Idaho.  This 
is  the  same  general  area  covered  in  Mr.  Smith's  bill  introduced 
about  six  years  ago  providing  for  an  easement  within  the  Yellow- 
stone for  reservoir  purposes,  but  is  smaller  in  extent.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  was  vigorously  opposed  by  both  the  National 
Park  Service  and  conservationists  from  all  over  the  country.  The 
Yellowstone  enlargement  bill  was  not  reported  out  of  committee 
before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  Congress. 

Although  this  extension  project  was  one  of  those  recommended 
bv  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  National  Parks  and  Forests, 
the  Senate  just  before  adjournment  agreed  to  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Gooding,  of  Idaho,  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  changing  the  boundary  of  Yellowstone  and  other  national  parks. 
This  commission  visited  the  area  the  middle  of  August  and  held 
local  hearings  on  the  project. 

OBANO  CANYON  BOUNDASY  ADJUSTME17T 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  Grand  Canyon  boundary  recom- 
mended by  the  coordinating  commission  include  small  additions 
south  of  the  Colorado,  to  make  possible  certain  road  realignments. 
Considerably  more  land  is  recommended  for  elimination  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  than  is  proposed  for  addition.  On  the  north  rim 
it  is  proposed  to  add  enougn  territory  to  permit  the  building  of 
roads  to  Cape  Eoyal  and  Point  Sublime,  and  also  to  add  to  the  park 
a  representative  area  of  the  Kaibab  Forest  for  preservation  for  all 
time  in  its  natural  state.  This  latter  addition  would  provide  within 
the  national  park  both  summer  and  winter  range  for  a  portion  of 
the  Kaibab  deer  herd. 

SEVERAL  NEW  PARKS  STILL  NEEDED  TO  COMPLETE  SYSTEM 

In  spite  of  the  forward  strides  that  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  in  national  park  creation,  there  still  remain  several  areas  of 
outstanding  national  interest  which  should  be  added  to  our  national 
park  system  in  order  to  make  it  fully  representative  of  the  range 
of  wonders  that  the  United  States  has  to  offer.  Where  these  fall 
within  national  forest  areas  they  will  be  investigated  by  the  coordi- 
nating commission  and  recommendations  made  by  that  commission 
before  any  steps  are  taken  looking  toward  their  creation.  These 
include  the  proposed  Cliff  Cities  National  Park  and  the  enlarge- 
ment projects  previously  referred  to. 
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BRYCB  CANYON  STILL  A  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  status  of  the  proposed  Utah  National  Park  remains  the  same 
as  reported  in  my  ninth  annual  report.  So  far  the  Goyemment  has 
been  unable  to  secure  the  private  holdings  in  this  area,  and  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  creating  this  park  it  can  not  be 
established  until  title  to  these  lands  has  been  vested  in  the  United 
States.  Until  the  park  is  established  the  area  will  continue  to  be 
known  as  the  Bryce  Canyon  National  Monument. 

ISLE  ROVALB  PROJECT  PROGRESSING 

Efforts  have  been  continued  during  the  year  to  acquire  privately 
owned  land  on  Isle  Royale,  in  Lake  Superior,  and  donate  it  to 
the  United  States  for  use  as  a  national  park  or  monument.  I  per- 
sonally inspected  this  area  several  years  ago  and  believe  it  eminenflv 
fitted,  because  of  its  natural  beauty  and  abundant  wild  life,  for  park 
purposes.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  land  may  be  acquired  in 
the  near  future  and  dedicated  to  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

GRAND  CANYON  EXCHANGE  OF  LANDS 

An  exchange  of  lands  was  effected  in  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  whereby  certain  private  holdings  were  consolidated  and  ap- 
proximately 23  acres  were  added  to  the  park  lands.  In  the  exchange 
the  owner  of  the  private  holdings,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  con- 
veyed to  the  Government  48.9  acres  of  his  private  lands  in  return 
for  25.8  acres  of  Government  lands.  One  advantage  of  this  exchange 
from  the  Government  standpoint  is  the  fact  that  it  brings  all  the 
private  lands  in  this  holding  lying  west  of  the  new  Grand  Canyon- 
Desert  View  Road,  now  under  construction,  under  Government  con- 
trol. It  also  makes  a  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  canyon  freely  acces- 
sible to  the  public  over  Government  land. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENT  LEGISLATION 

No  new  national  monuments  were  created  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  only  change  made  in  the  areas  of  the  exiting  monuments 
was  the  elimination  of  7.5  acres  from  the  Casa  Grande  National 
Monument.  This  piece  of  land  was  needed  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  canal  to  provide  water  for  the  irrigation  of  lands 
of  the  Pima  Indians.  Since  the  monument  would  not  suffer  by  the 
elimination  of  the  lands  in  question,  the  service  concurred  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that  they  be 
withdrawn,  and  congressional  legislation  to  effect  this  was  secured. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

In  a  recent  article  you  state  that  ^^a  new  mission  has  come  into 
existence  for  national  parks,  which  is  educational  in  character  and 
which  opens  up  a  new  field  for  the  propa^tion  of  knowledge  never 
before  realizea.  Nature  is  the  supreme  school-teacher  as  well  as  the 
master  textbook.  From  nature  can  be  learned  the  scheme  of  creatioD 
and  the  handiwork  of  the  Great  Architect  as  from  no  other  source." 
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For  six  or  seven  years  the  service  has  been  slowly  developing 
educational  facilities  witiiin  the  parks  so  far  as  small  funds  officially 
available  and  those  provided  from  private  sources  permitted.  Just 
before  the  assembling  of  the  Eighth  National  Park  Conference  last 
October  an  organization  plan  for  an  educational  division  for  the 
National  Park  Service  was  worked  out  with  your  approval,  and  the 
eonference  was  devoted  mainly  to  discussion  of  this  proposed 
expansion. 

Permanent  headquarters  for  this  educational  division  were  estab- 
lished at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  equipped  during  the  year.  A  ranger 
who  had  proven  his  capacity  in  this  field  was  assigned  in  charge  of 
the  educational  development  throughout  the  system  under  the  title 
of  chief  park  naturalist,  and  in  many  of  the  parks  rangers  have  been 
assigned  to  nature  work.  In  several  parks  and  monuments,  aside 
from  Yosemite,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Casa  Grande,  where  permanent 
museum  buildings  have  been  erected,  museums  have  been  started  in 
vacant  buildings  or  under  canvas,  in  which  are  displayed  exhibits 
helpful  to  visitors  in  understanding  the  greater  museums  which  are 
the  parks  themselves. 

A  number  of  organizations  cooperating  with  the  Government  have 
helped  materially  in  equipping  and  usmg  the  parks,  particularly 
Yosemite,  for  educational  purposes.  Among  the  earliest  in  this  field 
were  the  Sierra  Club,  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
and  the  University  of  California.  The  most  conspicuous  service 
during  the  year,  however,  was  that  rendered  by  the  committee  on 
museums  in  national  parl^,  organized  by  the  American  Association 
of  Museums,  which  last  year  secured  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  funds  for  the  building  and  partial  equipment 
of  a  fine  museum  in  Yosemite  National  Park.  The  scope  of  this 
committee  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  its  title  changed  to  the 
committee  on  outdoor  education.  It  is  now  making  studies  for  ap- 
propriate educational  museums  in  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  Its  program  contemplates  during 
future  years  museums  and  trail  side  museums  in  many  national  parks 
and  monuments,  for  which  it  will  seek  funds  from  private  sources, 
and  which  it  is  hoping  may  be  supplemented  by  Congress  with  addi- 
tional fimds.  The  National  Parl^  Association  has  also  taken  a  ^reat 
mterest  in  the  educational  development  of  the  parks  and  has  oeen 
considering  the  system  largely  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 

But  equipping  and  using  parks  themselves  to  help  those  who  visit 
them  to  understand  nature's  amazing  revelations  is  by  no  means  to 
accomplish  all  the  system's  educational  mission.  To  the  many  mil- 
lions who  have  not  visited  national  parks  and  do  not  expect  to  visit 
them,  the  system  as  planned  may  tell  wonderful  stories  of  creation. 
It  is  possible  to  make  the  national  park  system  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful educational  institutions  in  the  world  through  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  them,  through  private  and  public  schools, 
through  university  extension  service,  through  popular  lectures  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  through  lantern  slides  and  other  forms 
of  visual  education,  and  through  popular  writings  in  magazines  and 
books. 

Although  the  National  Government  naturally  can  not  participate 
in  this  general  educational  movement  outside  of  its  own  territory, 
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except  by  cooperation  of  its  own  educational  system  where  this  may 
be  possible,  it  seems  proper  to  mention  so  important  a  possibility  based 
upon  a  system  of  Government  reservations.  There  are  those  who  in 
giving  this  plan  effective  practical  development  see  the  national 
park  system  as  a  concrete  national  institution,  as  if  every  park  unit 
were  a  building,  say.  devoted  to  the  principal  exposition  of  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  tne  natural  sciences,  all  inclosed  within  campus 
walls.  This  idea  has  been  expressed  by  the  phrase — ^national  super- 
university  of  nature — ^in  which  the  national  park  system  may  be 
conceived.  In  this  conception  the  parks  themselves  are  both  exhibits 
and  teachers,  an  idea  which  you  have  advanced. 

NATURE  QUIDINO 

Of  the  various  educational  facilities  offered,  the  nature  guide 
service  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  with  visitors.  The  field 
trips  conducted  by  the  nature  guides,  who  explain  clearly  and  simply 
various  objects  of  natural  history  observed  along  the  trail  from  a 
botanical,  zoological,  archeological,  and  geological  standpoint,  are 
both  educational  and  inspirational,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  visiting  the  parks  took  advantage  of  these  trips.  This  service 
was  inaugurated  in  Yosemite  National  Park  7  years  ago  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  which 
furnished  funds  for  the  workers'  salaries,  the  Government  furnishing 
the  office  and  museum  room  and  the  incidental  active  cooperation  of 
temporary  rangers.  It  is  now  available  in  Yosemite,  Yellowstone, 
Glacier,  Mount  Eainier,  Sequoia,  Grand  Canyon,  Zion,  and  Crater 
Lake  National  Parks  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  in  the  Casa 
Grande  and  Petrified  Forest  National  Monuments. 

In  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in  lieu  of  the  nature  guide 
service,  personally  conducted  trips  to  the  fascinating  ruined  dwell- 
ings of  a  prehistoric  people  are  available,  and  in  several  of  the 
national  monuments  where  historic  or  prehistoric  ruins  are  of 
national  interest,  personally  conducted  trips  are  also  carried  on. 
There  has  been  no  more  popular  and  enthusiastic  service  of  this 
kind  than  in  the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument,  where  Superin- 
tendent and  Mrs.  Pinkley  have  given  every  ounce  of  energy  and 
loyalty  to  this  work. 

YOSEMITE   FIELD    SCHOOL   OF    NATURAL    HISTORY 

A  direct  outgrowth  of  the  nature  guide  work  was  the  establishment 
last  year  of  the  Yosemite  Field  School  of  Natural  History.  So  popu- 
lar was  this  school  that  it  was  again  conducted  this  year  with  four  or 
five  times  as  many  students  seeking  enrollment  as  last  year.  It  was 
considered  advisable  again  to  limit  the  number  permitted  to  enroll  to 
20.  As  the  school  is  a  contribution  to  nature  education  through  a 
cooperative  arrangement  between  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
California  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  no  tuition  was  charged. 
The  work  of  the  field  school,  which  is  of  university  grade,  supple- 
ments the  lower  division  of  the  university  courses  in  botany  and 
zoology,  bringing  first-hand  acauaintance  with  the  various  living 
forms  of  the  region.  Each  student  attending  the  field  school  had 
practice  in  teaching,  conducting  parties  out  into  the  field,  giving 
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camp-fire  talks,  and  in  preparing  nature  notes.  With  the  completion 
of  the  new  museum  building  ideal  lecture  room,  library,  and  other 
facilities  are  available  for  the  use  of  the  school, 

LECTURES  ON  PARK  SUBJECTS 

Lectures  on  national  park  subjects  are  given  nightly  around  the 
camp  fibres  and  in  the  museums,  hotels,  and  camps  by  the  nature 
guicfes  and  park  naturalists,  as  well  as  by  visiting  scientists.  As  the 
majority  of  these  engaged  in  this  work  are  or  have  been  members, 
of  the  faculties  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  the  in* 
formation  disseminated  is  accurate.  The  lectures  are  delivered  in 
popular  form,  which  makes  them  intelligent  to  the  layman  as  well  as 
to  the  student  of  science. 

MUSEUMS  IN  THE  PARKS 

Particularly  keen  interest  is  manifested  in  museum  expansion  in 
the  national  parks,  and  exhibits  are  gradually  being  collected  even 
for  those  parks  which  as  yet  have  no  adecjjuate  museum  buildings. 
The  cooperation  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  in  this 
cause  has  been  invaluable,  both  by  constructive  criticism  and  fur- 
nishing inspiration  to  the  service  s  forces. 

The  new  Yosemite  Museum,  which  was  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  as  described 
above,  was  opened  early  in  the  spring.  An  exhibition  of  early 
historical  relics  occupies  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  The  museum 
is  headquarters  for  the  nature  guide  service  as  well  as  for  the  field 
school  of  natural  history.  The  park  naturalist  staff  spent  much  time 
during  the  past  winter  in  moving  exhibits  from  the  old  temporary 
building  and  preparing  a  number  of  new  exhibits.  Through  the 
Association  of  Museums  the  services  of  a  taxidermist  were  secured^ 
and  a  number  of  animal  exhibits  prepared  for  installation  in  the 
new  building.  Each  month  since  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ing the  paric  naturalist  has  reported  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  new  exhibits.  It  is  estimated  that  through  this  museum  over 
50,000  Yosemite  visitors  each  year  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  wild  animal,  bird,  and  plant  life  to  be  found  in  this  region  of 
the  high  Sierra,  as  well  as  with  its  historical  background. 

The  museum  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  reorganized  and 
plans  for  expansion  developed.  Many  interesting  additions  to  the 
exhibits  were  prepared  and  collected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  new 
museum  building  to  house  the  valuable  and  important  installations 
already  procured  mav  be  constructed  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  first  section  of  the  new  museum  building  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  constructed  through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  of 
the  park,  will  be  extended  by  the  construction  oi  a  second  wing^ 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  another  interested  friend,  who 
also  placed  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  special  exhibit  cases 
for  use  in  the  section  already  completed. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  collection  of  museum  ma- 
terial in  the  Mount  Rainier,  Zion,  Sequoia,  Rocky  Mountain, 
Glacier  and  Lafayette  National  Parks,  although  all  the  exhibits  are 
still  housed  in  temporary  structures  and  in  some  cases  tents. 
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USB  OP  PARKS'  EDUCATIONAL  PACILITIBS  BY  COLLBQBS  AND  UNIVERSmES 

Recognizing  the  exceptional  advantages  offered  in  the  national 
parks  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  a  number  of  educatiooal 
institutions  have  conducted  their  summer  field  schools  in  these  reser- 
vations. During  the  past  summer  a  party  of  25  students  of  the 
Princeton  Summer  School  of  Geology  and  Natural  Resources,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  director,  visited  Yellowstone,  Mount  Rainier, 
Crater  Lake,  Glacier,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Yosemite  National  Parks, 
and  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument.  The  students  vere 
required  to  read  selected  literature,  study  maps  and  folios,  and  take 
notes.  The  observations,  reading,  and  study  were  supplemented  by 
lectures  before  goin^  into  the  field,  and  by  conferences  afterwards. 

Northwestern  University  held  a  field  course  in  geology  in  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  the  division  of  entomology  of  the  University  of 
California  held  its  field  course  in  entomology  in  Yosemite  National 
Park.  The  visit  of  a  party  of  students  in  geology  at  Colby  College 
to  Lafayette  National  Park  is  a  yearly  event. 

NATIONAL  PARK  PAGEANTS 

Another  interesting  phase  of  educational  work  in  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  is  the  staging  of  historical  and  allegorical 
pageants.  The  first  of  these  to  be  presented  this  year  was  "Ersa 
of  the  Red  Trees,"  presented  in  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Yosemite 
National  Park.  This  play  is  an  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
noble  Sequoia  trees,  and  has  been  given  previously  in  the  Giant 
Forest  of  Sequoia  National  Park.  Another  great  open-air  pageant 
was  presented  in  the  Yosemite  in  connection  with  the  diamond  jubilee 
anniversary  of  the  park's  discovery  and  depicted  the  history  of  the 
valley  during  the  past  75  years.  In  the  Yellowstone  a  historical  and 
allegorical  pageant  was  produced,  and  pageants  were  also  given  at 
the  Casa  Grande  and  Pinnacles  National  Monuments.  This  work  is 
in  charge  of  the  pageant  master  who  was  appointed  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  interesting  and  impressive  play  called 
"  Fire,"  based  on  Indian  history  and  mythology,  was  given  at  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park.  The  services  of  local  Indians  were  utilized  in 
producing  this  play,  which  was  written  and  staged  by  the  wife  of 
the  park  superintendent.  It  has  been  predicted  that  this  play  will 
in  time  become  the  Oberammergau  of  America. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  visual  educational  work  carried 
on  by  the  National  Park  Service  is  that  provided  through  the 
museums  and  nature  guide  service  in  the  national  parks.  This, 
however,  is  available  only  to  actual  park  visitors,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  on  the  part  of  schools,  clubs,  and  organizations 
all  over  the  country  for  illustrated  lectures,  or  the  use  of  lantern 
slides  and  motion-picture  film,  in  order  that  people  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  parks  may  become  acquainted  with 
their  beauties  through  these  mediums. 

While  its  limited  personnel  permits  the  giving  of  only* a  com- 
paratively few  lectures  by  service  officials,  it  has  been  possible  to 
stimulate  the  giving  of  park  talks  by  lecturers  on  the  outside.  In  a 
number  of  instances  it  was  possible  for  the  service  to  arrange  for 
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park  lectures  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Interior  Department  Build- 
ing, or  in  high  schools  or  other  public  buildings,  for  the  informa- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  general  public. 

A  small  supply  of  lantern  slides  and  photographs,  and  a  very 
few  reels  of  motion  pictures  are  available  in  the  Washington  oflSce 
for  distribution.  This  material,  which  has  been  donated  to  the 
service  through  the  generosity  of  commercial  photographers,  rail- 
roads, and  other  park  friends,  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible 
with  it  to  meet  all  the  requests  received.  With  the  growing  demand 
for  pictorial  material  of  these  various  kinds  one  of  the  urgent  re- 
quirements of  the  service  is  an  appropriation  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  motion-picture  films 
for  general  distribution. 

In  order  that  information  re^rding  the  national  parks  may  be 
disseminated  as  widely  as  possible,  during  the  past  year  a  new 
policy  was  adopted  which  encourages  the  greater  use  of  the  parks 
as  locations  by  commercial  motion-picture  operators.  This  is  done 
under  permit,  and  under  restrictions  that  prevent  injury  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  parks  or  inconvenience  to  park  visitors.  The 
taking  of  motion  pictures  of  park  scenery  for  inclusion  in  general 
news  reels  is  specially  encouraged. 

ARCHEOLOQICAL  AND  PALEONTOLOGICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND 

INVESTIGATIONS 

At  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  considerable  archeological  work 
was  carried  on.  The  superintendent  of  the  park  is  an  archeologist 
of  recognized  ability  and  experience,  and  under  his  supervision  the 
ruins  already  excavated  are  being  put  in  the  best  possible  condition 
with  the  funds  available.  This  work  was  carried  on  with  funds 
donated  to  the  park  two  years  ago  for  such  work  and  will  be  con- 
tinued with  further  promised  funds.  Two  square  kivas,  most  un- 
usual in  shape,  in  a  spur  canyon  south  and  east  of  Balcony  House, 
were  cleared  out,  and  many  valuable  artifacts  were  discovered  and 
added  to  the  museum  collection.  During  the  entire  month  of  Febru- 
ary an  excavation  camp  was  maintained  at  Step  House  Cave,  the  site 
of  post-basket-maker  culture.  Work  carried  on  at  Buried  House, 
opposite  Fire  Temple,  brought  to  light  some  very  interesting  relics 
of  this  period.  Explorations  at  this  latter  site  were  carried  on  under 
great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  dust.  The  workers,  using  respirators, 
were  unable  to  stay  in  the  ruin  longer  than  30  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
a  total  of  four  hours'  work  a  day  was  all  that  they  could  endure.  Al- 
together about  10,000  pieces  of  post-basket-maker  pottery  were 
found.  Many  of  these  were  assembled  and  the  mended  vessels 
placed  in  the  museum. 

General  restoration  and  repair  work  was  also  accomplished  at  the 
historic  and  prehistoric  ruins  in  the  Chaco  Canyon,  Aztec  Ruin, 
Casa  Grande,  Gran  Quivira,  Pipe  Spring,  and  Tumacacori  National 
Monunvents.  This  was  carried  on  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  of  southwestern  monuments. 

In  addition  to  the  work  carried  on  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
exploration  work  was  carried  on  by  several  different  organizations. 
The  National  Geographic  Society  continued  excavations  in  the 
Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  under  a  new  permit  issued  by  the 
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department  this  year.  Under  this  permit  work  was  continued  ft 
Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo,  and  new  investigations  »t 
Pueblo  Alto  and  Penasco  Blanco  supplemented  the  main  projecL 
Considerable  valuable  material  was  collected  at  Pueblo  Alto  and 
Penasco  Blanco,  and  this  will  be  exhibited  with  the  material  already 
collected  in  the  museum  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  in 
the  United  States  National  Museum  in  Washington.  A  permit  wis 
issued  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  conduct  archeolo^cal  re- 
search work  in  the  Wupatki  National  Monument,  but  investigations 
have  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

Interesting  paleontological  investigations  were  carried  on  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilmore,  curator 
of  vertebrate  paleontologv  of  the  United  States  National  Museunu 
and  Dr.  David  White  of  the  Geological  Survey,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  service!  Doctor  Gilmore's  work  consisted  in  part  of  discover- 
ing and  collecting  a  number  of  prehistoric  animal  tracks  in  the  Supai 
formation.  Hermit  shale,  and  Coconino  sandstone  along  the  Hermit 
Trail.  The  finding  of  three  successive  rock  formations  along  the 
trail  bearing  fossil  animal  tracks  was  especially  interesting.  Over 
2,700  pounds  of  material,  undoubtedly  the  best  yet  collected  in  the 
canyon  region,  was  sent  to  the  National  Museum  for  classification 
and  display.  Doctor  White's  investigations  were  made  in  the  Her- 
mit shale,  under  the  subvention  of  the  Carnegie  Instijtution,  and 
materials  were  gathered  to  illustrate  the  plant  life  current  in  the 
region  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  Hermit  shales.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  paleontological  studies  was  to  gather  information  re- 
garding the  geological,  climatic,  and  other  physical  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  Grand  Canyon  region  when  these  shales  were  de- 
posited. 

SWEDISH   ROYALTY   VISITED  SEVERAL  NATIONAL   PARKS 

During  the  summer  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden  and 
the  Crown  Princess  Louise,  with  a  small  party,  visited  Yellowstone^ 
Zion,  Grand  Canyon,  Mesa  Verde,  and  i  osemite  National  Parks. 
The  Crown  Prince,  who  is  a  botanist  and  geologist  of  note,  was  much 
interested  in  studying  the  flora  of  the  parks,  as  well  as  the  fossil  beds 
and  prehistoric  ruins.  You  officially  welcomed  the  royal  visitors  on 
their  arrival  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  where  they  began  their 
extended  park  tour.  After  visiting  Yellowstone  and  Zion  National 
Parks  the  royal  party  crossed  by  muleback  from  the  North  Rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  to  the  South  Kim,  proceeding  from  there  to  Mesa 
Verde  and  then  on  to  Yosemite.  The  Crown  Prince  had  only  words 
of  the  highest  praise  for  the  conditions  encountered  in  the  various 
parks,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  displayed  by  both  him  and 
the  Crown  Princess  made  it  a  pleasure  for  Park  Service  officials  to 
meet  and  entertain  them. 

WINTER  USE  OF  THE  PARKS 

Although  the  mild  winter  experienced  in  practically  all  the  western 
national  parks  curtailed  ice  and  snow  sports,  travel  was  thereby  made 
easier  and  the  parks  that  were  open  to  visitors  experienced  the 
heaviest  winter  travel  in  their  history.    Altogether  10  of  the  national 
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parks  are  now  ayailable  for  winter  use,  and  several  of  the  south- 
western national  monuments. 

The  winter  season  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  inaugurated 
several  years  ago,  was  opened  earlier  than  usual  last  year,  and  accom- 
modations were  available  both  at  Longmire  and  Paradise  Valley .  The 
public-utility  operator  removed  the  minimum  limitation  on  the  winter 
stage  service  between  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  LouCTiire  Springs,  so 
that  transportation  was  furnished  irrespective  of  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers. The  Alaska  dog-team  sled  and  snowshoes,  skis,  and  other 
winter  sports  equipment  were  used  when  there  was  sufficient  snow. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  was  held  in 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  and  also  about  2,000  of  the  8,000 
persons  attending  the  ski  tournament  at  Estes  Park  made  the  trip 
into  the  national  park. 

The  winter  seasons  in  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks 
were  particularly  successful,  more  than  double  the  visiting  list  of 
any  previous  winter  being  noted.  In  the  latter  park  ^pecial  cere- 
monies were  held  at  Christmas  time  at  the  General  Grant  Tree,  which 
was  dedicated  as  the  Nation's  Christmas  Tree.  As  usual  Yosemite 
National  Park  experienced  heavy  winter  travel. 

Members  of  the  Sierra  Club  of  Cailifornia  visited  2^on  National 
Park  in  the  late  winter^  although  this  is  not  rated  as  one  of  the 
parks  open  during  the  winter.  Lafayette,  our  eastern  national  park, 
^80  had  its  quota  of  winter  sports  enthusiasts. 

Grand  Canyon,  Hawaii,  and  Hot  Springs  National  Parks,  although 
not  available  for  winter  sports  owing  to  tneir  mild  climates,  are  open 
throughout  the  year,  and  are  becoming  popular  winter  resorts. 

PARK  WILD  LIFE  AND  ITS  PROTECTION 

Without  exception  the  various  national  parks  reported  the  wild 
animals  in  unusually  good  condition,  due  to  the  mild  winter  weather 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  West.  The  protection  afforded  the 
^ame  animals  during  the  last  few  years  has  resulted  in  a  gratifying 
increase  in  several  species  that  were  threatened  with  extinction. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  antelope  and  buffalo  herds  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. Both  these  animals,  natives  of  the  plains  regions,  were 
fast  disappearing  when  full  realization  of  their  plight  dawned  on 
conservationists  and  the  nucleus  of  the  present  herds  was  placed  in 
the  Yellowstone,  one  of  their  natural  haunts.  To-day  after  several 
years  of  barely  holding  their  own  and  causing  the  park  authorities 
considerable  anxiety,  the  antelope  herd  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
shows  a  good  increase.  So  rapidly  has  the  buffalo  herd  increased 
that  last  year  the  service,  with  your  authority,  followed  the  policy 
adopted  a  year  ago  of  donating  some  of  these  animals  to  zoos, 
public  parks,  and  even  to  individuals  with  private  game  preserves. 
During  the  past  year  19  buffalo  were  given  away. 

Even  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  in  Alaska,  experienced  an 
unusually  moderate  winter,  and  the  animals  there  are  plentiful  and 
•comparatively  tame.  There  are  no  indications  of  a  further  spread 
of  the  disease  that  killed  so  many  caribou  last  year. 

Mountain  sheep  were  much  more  in  evidence  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  were  an  interesting  attraction 
to  visitors  using  the  trails  down  the  canyon  walls. 
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MORB  RANGE  POR  NORTHERN   YELLOWSTONE  COUNTRY   APPROVED 

During  the  year  Congress  passed  an  act  approving  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  Absaroka  and  Gallatin  National  Forests,  and  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  in  order  to  improve  and  extend  the  winter  feed 
facilities  of  the  elk,  antelope,  and  other  game  animals  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  adjacent  land.  While  no  land  was  actuaUy  trans- 
ferred to  these  reservations  through  this  act,  it  granted  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  authority  to  accept  donations  of  land  for  this  purpose, 
or  to  purchase  land  with  funds  that  may  be  donated  for  such  purpose. 
Heavy  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park 
causes  park  and  forest  officials  much  worry,  and  it  is  hoped  that  lands 
'  may  soon  be  secured  to  provide  more  game  sanctuary.  A  total  of 
394  Yellowstone  elk  and  64  deer  was  killed  by  himters  during  the 
open  season  last  year  after  these  animals  had  crossed  the  park 
boundary,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  hunting  season  special 
wild  animal  patrols  were  made  by  rangers  along  the  park  boun<uri^. 

HOOP-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE  CONTROLLED 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  control  activities  of  the  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease  among  the  Yosemite  deer  were  continued  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  No  new  infection 
was  found  during  the  year,  however,  and  after  conference  with  ex- 
perts of  that  bureau  all  control  activities  within  the  park  were  dis- 
continued on  December  1. 

PREDATORY-ANIMAL  CONTROL 

In  the  majority  of  the  national  parks  predatory  control  work  was 
carried  on  either  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Biolo^cal  Sur- 
vey or  by  park  rangers.  It  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  tne  service 
to  exterminate  any  species  native  to  a  park  area,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  several  of  the  predatory  animals,  such  as  wolves,  mountain 
lions,  and  coyotes,  under  control,  in  order  that  the  deer,  antelope,, 
and  other  weaker  animals  may  not  suffer  unduly  from  their  depreda- 
tions. 

PISH-PLANTINQ  OPERATIONS 

In  order  that  visitors  might  find  good  fishing  available  within  the 
national  parks,  fish  planting  operations  were  continued,  in  coopera- 
tion with  both  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  State  hatcheries.  In  the* 
Grand  Canyon  26,600  eyed  eggs  of  Loch  Leven  trout  furnished  by 
the  Federal  hatcheries  were  planted.  A  total  of  3,266,600  trout  fry 
hatched  at  the  Federal  hatchery  in  Glacier  Park  were  planted  in  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  the  park,  in  addition  to  important  plantings  of 
fingerlings. 

The  largest  planting  of  fish  was  in  Yellowstone  National  Part 
Here  over  5,000,000  black-spotted  trout  eyed  eggs  and  fingerlinss 
from  the  park  hatchery  were  planted  in  park  waters,  and  over  8,006,- 
000  eggs  were  shipped  to  points  outside.  Several  carloads  of  trout 
were  received  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  game  commission,  100,000  rainbow  trout  were  planted  in. 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  and  380,000  rainbow  trout  from  the* 
State  hatchery  were  planted  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 
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An  adequate  supply  of  fish  in  the  future  has  been  assured  Yosemite 
National  Park  by  the  contract  entered  into  during  the  summer  with 
the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission  for  the  leasing  of  land 
in  the  park  on  which  the  State  will  erect  a  fish  hatchery.  Flans  are 
now  bemg  drawn  for  this  hatchery. 

ROAD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FUTURE  PLANS 

Under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  9,  1924, 
authorizing  appropriations  of  $7,500,000  over  a  three-year  period 
for  construction  or  roads  and  trails  in  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, there  has  been  appropriated  to  date  $4,500,000.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  1927  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  you 
were  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  obligating  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  road  construction  to  be  paid  for  from  future  appro- 
priations. There  is  still  to  be  appropriated  under  the  original 
authorization  the  $1,500,000  against  which  obligations  have  oeen 
incurred  during  the  1927  fiscal  year  and  $1,500,000  additional  in 
cash. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  on  the  road  program  during 
the  past  construction  season  under  the  cooperative  agreement  en- 
tered into  last  year  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  whereby  that  bureau  is  supervising  the 
construction  of  major  road  projects  in  the  national  parKs. 

As  the  highest  road  standards  covering  grade  ana  alignment  have 
been  adopted  for  national  park  roads,  the  authorized  appropria- 
tions, estimates  for  which  were  based  on  the  use  of  lesser  standards, 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  first  program.  Necessary  data 
based  on  reconnaissance  ana  location  surveys  have  been  secured  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  during  the  summer  for  formulating 
with  close  accuracy  a  second  program  of  road  construction.  It  is 
proposed  to  present  this  proposed  program  to  you  for  your  approval 
and  transmission  to  Congress  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
with  the  request  for  new  legislation  authorizing  a  continuance  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  adequate  road  and  trail 
systems  in  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 

PRESERVATION  OF  PARK  SCENERY 

The  preservation  of  the  natural  features  of  the  park,  while  at 
the  same  time  developing  these  areas  so  that  visitors  may  have  the 
necessary  accommodations  and  facilities  to  see  and  enjoy  them,  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  with  which  this  service  has  to  cope.  The 
burden  of  insuring  the  preservation  of  park  scenery  falls  upon  the 
landscape  engineering  division,  which  supervises  ^the  location  of 
roads,  bridges,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  buildings,  both 
governmental  and  those  of  the  public  operators.  It  also  passes  on 
designs  for  all  buildings  to  prevent  the  marring  of  the  landscape 
by  the  erection  of  inharmonious  structures. 

The  most  extensive  work  of  this  nature  was  in  connection  with 
the  road  construction  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  under  the  road  budget.  In  addition  to 
seeing  that  the  roads  are  located  with  the  least  injurv  to  the  chief 
scenic  features  of  the  park,  it  is  important  that  attention  be  given 
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to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  other  natural  features  along 
the  line  of  the  roadbed,  the  cutting  of  vistas,  and  the  harmonizing  of 
the  necessary  culverts  and  bridges  with  the  landscape. 

A  variety  of  buildings,  bridges,  gateways,  and  other  structures  has 
been  constructed  during  the  past  year,  and  each  has  been  carefully 
planned  for  its  particular  site.  ,It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  higher 
standard  developing  in  the  planning  of  structures  by  the  public 
operators,  with  whom  the  landscape  engineers  work  closely. 

Several  general  layouts  have  been  under  development  during  the 
year.  Important  among  these  was  the  cleaning  up  of  the  Giant 
Forest  area  in  Sequoia  National  Park  and  the  removal  of  the  old 
village  from  the  heart  of  the  forest  to  a  site  near  its  outer  edge. 

The  limitation  of  $1,500  for  any  Government  structure  within  a 
park,  unless  a  larger  amount  is  specificallv  authorized,  is  still  woik- 
ing  a  hardship  on  the  service.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  amount 
authorized  may  be  increased  or  the  limitation  entirely  removed. 

COMBATINQ  INSECT  INFESTATIONS  IN  PARK  FORESTS 

The  control  of  insect  infestations  in  the  virgin  forests  of  the 
national  parks  was  continued  during  the  year  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  An 
appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  by  Congress  to  meet  entomologi- 
cal emergencies  and  to  provide  for  investigation  and  control  work. 

In  Yellowstone  National  Park  the  needletyer  infestation  in  the 
lodgepole  pine  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Yellowstone,  which  was  so 
serious  last  year,  greatly  increased.  In  order  to  control  this  all  tht 
infested  trees  along  the  West  Yellowstone-Madison  Junction  High- 
way were  sprayed,  with  excellent  results.  The  sawfly,  which  dunng 
the  past  few  years  has  been  working  with  the  needletyer,  was  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers  this  year.  A  barkbeetle  infestation  was  discov- 
ered in  the  whitebark  pine  in  Dunraven  Pass  and  the  necessary  con- 
trol measures  undertaken.  Insect  conditions  in  the  park  forests  are 
now  much  better  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  three  vears. 

At  Crater  Lake  National  Park  the  infestation  in  tne  beautiful 
yellow  pine  stand  at  the  south  entrance,  and  also  the  lodgepok 
infestation,  were  brought  under  control.  Owners  of  private  property 
bordering  the  park  cooperated  by  carrying  on  yellow  pine  control 
work  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  undertaken  in  the  park 
Further  control  work  in  the  park  will  be  carried  on  this  fall. 

Careful  study  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
of  the  white  fir  infestation  in  Yosemite  which  was  so  serious  last 
fall  showed  that  the  situation  in  this  timber  had  appreciably  im- 
proved. Minor  infestations  in  yellow  pine  stands  were  located  and 
cleared  up  by  park  forces. 

The  Black  Hills  beetle  infestation  discovered  on  the  North  Rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  was  brought  under  control.  In  Mount  Rainier 
Park  a  survey  was  made  of  the  mountain  pine  beetle  infestation  in 
scattered  stands  of  white  pine  and  control  undertaken. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo^  in  detailing  its 
experts  to  assist  in  combating  insect  depredations  in  the  park  forests 
is  extremely  valuable,  and  it  is  important  that  annual  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  be  continued. 
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PROGRESS  IN  ROADSIDE  CLEAN-UP 

The  work  inaugurated  in  Yellowstone  Park  last  year  in  cleaning 
up  the  roadside  was  continued  during  the  past  year  through  the 
g^enerosity  of  a  friend  of  the  parks  who  made  the  initial  work  pos- 
sible. During  the  year  9  miles  of  road  were  improved,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $9,068.  This  completes  the  beautifying  of  the  road- 
side from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  Norris  Junction,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  difScult  stretches  that  together  average  only  a  mile.  The 
Lake  Shore  project,  a  stretch  of  road  between  Lake  Junction  and 
Bridge  Bay,  was  also  completed.  During  the  summer  the  donoj  of 
these  funds  visited  the  park  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  work 
accomplished  that  he  authorized  its  continuance  during  the  coming 
year.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  spring  is  the  best  time  to  un- 
dertake this  clean-up  work,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
secure  men  to  work  in  the  snow  and  rain  of  the  fall  months,  as  well 
as  because  of  the  fact  that  the  snow  obscures  a  great  deal  of  the 
debris  that  has  to  be  removed  from  the  roadside. 

Preliminary  plans  have  also  been  made  for  a  certain  amount  of 
roadside  clean-up  work  to  be  undertaken  in  Crater  Lake  National 
Park  through  the  donation  of  funds  by  the  same  friend  of  the  parks. 

FOREST-FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

The  danger  of  fires  developing  in  the  park  forests  is  an  ever- 
present  menace,  but  in  most  of  the  par^  the  precautions  taken 
kst  year  prevented  serious  conflagrations.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
dryness  that  prevailed  throughout  the  majority  of  the  western  na- 
tional parks,  the  fire  hazard  was  greater  than  usual,  and  fire  patrola 
tnd  the  placing  of  lookouts  was  begun  earlier  in  the  season  than 
m  normal  years. 

In  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  however,  a  fire  which  had  been  raging 
in  the  Blackfeet  National  Forest  early  in  July  spread  into  Glacier 
Park  on  the  west  side.  While  this  fire  was  still  ourning  a  number, 
of  smaller  fires  were  started  by  lightning.  These  were  requiring  all 
the  energies  of  the  park  forces  when  the  most  disastrous  fire  of 
ill  broke  out,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  gasoline  tank  on  a 
truck  operated  by  logging  interests  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
McDonald.  A  high  wina  blowing  at  the  time  spread  the  flames, 
which  for  a  short  period  threatened  to  get  beyond  control  and 
aeriously  damage  the  park.  All  the  resources  of  the  parit  were 
used  to  the  utmost  for  nearly  two  months  in  fighting  and  controlling 
fliese  fires.  Under  directions  from  the  Secretary  Assistant  Director 
Albright  (field),  who  is  also  superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  went  to  Glacier  Park  as  the  Secretary's  representative^ 
to  assist  in  this  emergency.  He  was  acconmanied  by  the  chiet 
nn^r,  and  first  assi^nt  chief  ranger  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  During  the  time  of  the  fire  menace  3,583  men  were  engaged 
in  fighting  the  flames.  The  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  con- 
toollmg  the  fires  in  this  park  during  the  summer  was  $203,073.76. 

A  serious  fire  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  early  in  the  season 
destroyed  the  National  Park  Inn  at  Longmire.  Although  20  small 
fires  were  started  in  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  by  flying  brands  and 
sparks,  they  were  quickly  controlled  and  only  25  or  30  small  trees 
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were  destroyed.  During  the  emergency  four  portable  fire-fighting 
pumps  were  purchased  and  rushed  to  the  park.  Altogether  65  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  employees  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
public  operators,  battled  with  the  fire  and  prevented  serious  disaster. 
The  Kaweah  fire  in  Sequoia  National  Park,  which  started  out- 
side the  park  boundaries,  burned  approximately  70,000  acres  out- 
side the  park  and  15,000  within  the  park.  Of  the  latter,  however, 
only  4,0(X)  acres  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  black  oak  timber  were 
burned,  and  this  partly  by  a  ground  fire  which  left  some  of  the 
larger  trees.    At  the  height  of  this  fire  over  300  men  were  on  the  line. 

SANITATION  AND  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

Providing  satisfactory  sanitary  facilities  in  the  national  parks 
and  monuments  is  one  of  the  mo^  important  problems  with  which 
the  service  has  to  deal.  In  order  that  the  best  possible  results  may 
be  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Treasury  Department  was  secured  several  years  ago  and  sanitary 
engineers  of  that  bureau  were  available  to  see  that  all  possible  safe- 
guards for  the  public  welfare  in  the  parks  and  monuments  were 
provided. 

Especially  important  is  the  providing  of  sanitary  conveniences 
in  and  the  proper  policing  of  the  public  camp  grounds,  and  par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  this  phase  of  the  work  last  year. 
Other  items  of  general  sanitation  work  included  surveys  of  water 
supplies,  examinations  of  sewage-disposal  systems,  and  inspection 
of  rood  supplies  and  swimming  pools.  The  installation  of  a  new 
sewer  system  at  the  Grand  C^yon  was  one.  of  the  outstanding 
sanitarv  achievements  of  the  year  in  the  parks. 

In  Mount  Rainier.  Sequoia,  and  Crater  Lake  Parks  especially  the 
sanitation  problem  nas  reached  a  serious  stage  and  large  expendi- 
tures will  be  necessary  to  furnish  adequate  facilities.  Both  the 
water-supply  lines  and  the  sewage-disposal  systems  were  overtaxed 
during  the  season,  due  to  the  heavy  travel. 

Special  sanitary  precautions  were  taken  at  Hot  Springs  National 
Park  to  keep  the  iree  public  bathhouse  in  proper  condition.  In- 
spections of  the  bathhouse  and  clinic  were  made  frequently  during 
the  year,  as  well  as  examinations  of  employees  of  these  institutions. 

]Mu>squito  control  work  was  undertaken  in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite, 
and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parks,  in  the  latter  reservation  the 
local  community  cooperating  with  the  National  Park  Service  in 
the  work  in  the  vicinity  of  drand  Lake.  In  Sequoia  National  Park 
special  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  houseflies  and  bluebottles  from 
breeding.  Larvae  of  the  insects  were  collected  and  sent  to  the 
University  of  California  for  identification. 

Hospital  service  at  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  National  Paifa 
was  continued,  and  medical  service  was  furnished  in  several  of 
the  parks. 

Funds  for  a  hospital  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  were  pro- 
vided in  the  1927  Interior  Department  appropriation  act,  the  item 
especially  providing  that  it  was  to  be  the  Aileen  Nusbaum  Hospital 
as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Nusbaum,  the  wife  of  the  superintendent,  whose 
unselfish  work  in  the  park  came  to  the  personal  attention  ot  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PARK  LITERATURE 

During  the  year  the  following  editions  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
pamphlets  were  printed  for  distribution  to  the  public,  both  from 
Washington  and  through  the  field  oflSces:  Crater  Lake  National 
Park,  30,000;  Glacier  National  Park,  30,000;  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  36,000;  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  18,000;  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Park,  10,000;  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park.  10,000;  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park,  20,000;  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  30,000; 
Socky  Mountain  National  Park,  8,000;  Sequoia  and  General  Grant 
National  Parks,  35,000;  Wmd  Cave  National  Park,  25,000;  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  35,000;  Yosemite  National  Park,  20,000;  and 
Zion  National  Park,  20,000.  In  addition  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Transportation  Co.  donated  $1,212.08  for  20,000  additional  copies 
of  the  Yellowstone  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  Hawaii  Tourist 
Bureau  reprinted  and  issued  alx)ut  100,000  copies  of  the  Hawaii 
rules  and  regulations.  A  supply  of  these  was  sent  direct  to  the 
service  in  T^^ishington.  and  the  remainder  distributed  in  Hawaii, 
rsome  through  the  park  oifice  and  the  remainder  through  tourist 
agencies.  In  addition,  45,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  Quoting  the  rates 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  Yosemite  ^National  Park^  and  24,000 
copies  of  a  similar  pamphlet  for  Rock^  Mountain  National  Park, 
were  printed.  An  edition  of  35,000  copies  of  the  Manual  for  Rail- 
road Visitors,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  for  distribution  at  the 
park  only,  was  also  printed. 

Editions  of  motorists'  guides  for  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Glacier, 
Mount  Rainier,  and  Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks 
were  issued,  the  total  supply  of  133,000  copies  being  distributed 
through  the  respective  parks.  Editions  of  the  motorists'  guides  for 
Crater  Lake  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  issued  late  in  the 
1925  season  were  used  during  the  past  summer.  In  addition  to 
these  guides,  the  following  other  printed  matter  was  issued  through 
-the  map  division  of  the  service:  240,000  automobile  wind-shield 
stickers  for  13  national  parks,  2,500  fire- warning  posters,  25,000  fire- 
warning  stickers,  1,500  copies  of  map  showing  locations  of  national 
parks  and  monuments,  2,000  copies  of  map  lowing  railroads  con- 
necting national  parks  and  monuments,  2,500  copies  of  the  park-to- 
park  mghway  map,  2,000  maps  showing  OToposed  park  boundary  re- 
lidsions,  and  1,000  maps  of  Zion  National  Park. 

A  new  publication  entitled  "Glimpses  of  Our  National  Monu- 
ments "  was  printed  and  filled  a  long- felt  need.  Data  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  this  pamphlet  has  already  been  sent  to  the  printer.  In  addi- 
tion to  general  information  regarding  the  national  monument  sys- 
i;em,  this  pamphlet  contains  a  statement  regarding  each  national 
monument,  accompanied  by  an  illustration.  An  edition  of  1,700 
•copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  for  1925  was  also  printed  and  distributed. 

Attention  was  given  early  in  the  year  to  the  revision  and  issuance 
»of  a  new  edition  of  the  National  Parks  Portfolio,  the  most  popular 
sale  publication  available  on  the  national  parks.  This,  the  fourth 
^edition,  contains  information  regarding  10  additional  national  monu- 
ments created  since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  in  1921,  and 
•Ihree  additional  pictures.    According  to  the  records  of  the  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Docliments,  through  whose  office  this  publication  U 
handled,  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  approximately  15  copies  a  day. 

Two  scientific  manuscripts  entitled  "The  Plants  of  (jlader 
National  Park"  and  the  "Mammals  and  Birds  of  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park,"  were  edited  and  submitted  to  the  printer  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  are  not  yet  available  for  distribution. 
Both  of  these  will  be  sales  publications,  to  be  sold  through  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents. 

As  knowledge  of  the  national  parks  spreads,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  increases,  the  demand  for  free  publications  grows.  Already 
the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply  that  can  be  printed  with  the  funi 
available,  and  thousands  of  requests  for  pamphlets  are  denied  etch 
year  after  the  supply  becomes  exhausted. 

SALB  OP  PAY  PUBLICATIONS 

The  superintendents  of  the  various  parks  report  increased  sales  of 
special  sale  pamphlets.  These  are  sold  through  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  and  placed  on  sale  in  the  national 
parks  on  a  consignment  basis,  receipte  of  all  sales  being  turned  over 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Supplies  of  topographic  map 
prepared  and  sold  by  the  Geolo^cal  Survey  were  also  sent  to  the 
parks  and  placed  on  sale.  Funds  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
maps  were  made  payable  direct  to  the  Greological  Survey  by  the  park 
superintendents. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  REVENUES 

Congress  again  continued  in  the  regular  park  appropriations  for 
1926  an  item  of  $40,000  to  take  care  of  emergency  reconstruction  and 
for  fightinff  forest  fires.  During  the  year  there  was  expended  on 
repair  of  flood  damage  $10,548.^.  Due  to  a  disastrous  forest  fire 
in  Glacier  National  Park  and  smaller  fires  in  a  number  of  the  other 
parks  a  total  expenditure  of  $71,821.36  was  required  for  fighting 
forest  fires.  By  this  first  deficiency  act  of  March  3,  1926,  an  addi- 
tional $40,000  was  appropriated  to  meet  these  emergency  expendi- 
tures. As  this  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  entire  emergency 
expenditures,  $2,369.60  was  charged  to  the  regular  park  appropria- 
tions. 

The  total  appropriations  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  1926  amounted  to  $3,258,409,  but  by  exercising  the  strictest: 
economy  in  operations  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  held 
to  $3,219,406  or  a  saving  of  $39,003,  which  entitled  the  Park  Service 
to  membership  in  the  Director  of  Budget's  1  per  cent  dub. 

Revenues  derived  from  the  operation  of  national  parks  during  the 
fiscal  year  1926  amounted  to  $818,530.72,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent 
over  the  previous  1925  high  mark  of  revenue  receipts,  which 
amounted  to  $670,920.98.  It  is  believed  this  sharp  increase  in  rev- 
enues is  directly  traceable  to  the  better  roads  now  oeing  coostructed 
in  national  parks  under  substantial  annual  appropriations.  Despite 
the  fact  that  automobile  entrance  fees  in  all  parks  were  sharply  re- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  current  travel  season,  it  is  not  belieTeJ 
that  there  will  be  a  marked  decrease  in  revenues  derived  from  park 
operations  because  of  the  increasing  motor  travel  attracted  by  good 
roads. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  were  more  than  the  appro- 
I)riation  and  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the  operation  of  x  el- 
owstone  and  Yosemite  National  Parks  closely  approached  the  ap- 
propriations for  those  parks.  Eliminating  the  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  for  road  construction  the  national  park  system  was  50 
per  cent  .self-supporting  during  the  fiscal  year  1926. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  increase  in  the  number  of  visi- 
tors and  revenues  and  the  increase  in  annual  appropriations  granted 
by  Congress  since  the  creation  of  the  National  Park  Service : 


Year 

Visitors, 
parks,  and 
monu- 
ments 

Auto- 
mobiles 

Revenues  i 

^xr- 

1917 

488,268 
451.661 
811,516 
1,058,456 
1,171,797 
i;  216;  496 
1,493,712 
1,67a  908 
2,006,064 

54.692 
53,966 
97,721 
128.074 
176,825 
197,105 
271,482 
315^916 
368,212 

$180^652.30 
217, 33a  55 
196,678.03 
31^877.96 
396,928.27 
482,964.89 
513,706.36 
668,886.32 
67a  92a  96 
818k  53a  72 

$537,366.67 

1918 

53a  68a  00 

1919- 

963,106.00 

WW). — - 

mi                                                 

907,07a  76 
1,058,969.10 

1922 

1,433, 22a  00 

192S 

1,446, 52a  00 

IflM. 

1,822, 73a  00 

1926 

3.021,828.00 

MBl                                                                      ,   .   . 

3,283,40a00 

1927 

3,243,409.00 

1  After  July  1, 1918,  all  revenues  except  those  of  Hot  Springs  were  covered  Into  the  misoellaneous  receipts 
«f  the  Treasury.  Before  that  time  they  were  available  for  park  development.  After  July  1, 1922,  revenues 
from  Hot  Sivings  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  are  no  longer  available  for  development  of  the  park. 

Bl«fTH  NATIONAL  PARK  CONFERENCE 

The  Eighth  National  Park  Conference,  held  in  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park  from  October  1  to  6,  1925,  was  a  general  working  con- 
ference. It  was  attended  by  the  various  park  superintendents,  the 
^neral  field  officers,  park  naturalists,  and  several  other  field  officers, 
in  addition  to  representatives  of  the  Washington  office.  Representa- 
tives of  several  cooperating  bureaus  were  also  present.  The  two 
most  important  subjects  under  discussion  at  the  conference  were  the 
expansion  of  educational  work  throughout  the  park  ^stem  and  the 
development  of  good  roads  under  the  road  budget  m  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

So  helpful  have  these  conferences,  been  found  in  the  administration 
of  the  national  park  and  monument  system  that  another  one  has  been 
called  for  November  2,  1926,  to  be  held  in  Washington.    This  will 

Sive  field  officers  an  opportunity  to   familiarize  themselves  with 
epartmental  procedure  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

CONFERENCE  OF  CHIEF  RANGERS 

The  first  conference  of  chief  rangers  of  the  national  parks  was  held 
in  Sequoia  National  Park  from  January  15  to  19  and  was  attended 
by  20  chief  rangers  and  other  members  of  the  service.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  conference  was  the  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  portable  motor-driven  fire-fighting  pumps.  Each  of  the  chief 
rangers  present  gained  much  worth-while  information  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  the  others  and  their  solution. 
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STATE  PARK  DEVELOPMENT 

The  national  conference  on  State  parks,  whose  permanent  or- 
ganization last  year  was  reported  in  my  1925  annual  report,  held  its 
Sixth  Annual  Conference  at  Hot  Springs  National  Park  during  the 
week  commencing  June  14. 

The  steady  and  successful  growth  of  this  organization  is  of  keen 
interest  to  the  National  Park  Service,  as  the  State  park  system,  as  a 
complement  to  the  national  paik  and  monument  system,  has  a  venr 
real  and  practical  value.  Prior  to  the  development  of  the  national 
conference  on  State  parks  appeals  were  received  by  the  Park  Service 
from  individuals,  organizations,  and  members  of  Congress  advocat- 
ing the  availability  of  local  scenic  areas  as  national  parks  and  often 
entailed  considerable  correspondence.  With  the  growth  of  the  State 
park  idea,  however,  many  of  these  areas  have  Income  State  parks, 
and  the  service  continually  calls  attention  to  the  probability  of  State 
park  creation  in  regions  where  the  recreational  areas  proposed  for 
parkhood  do  not  meet  national  park  requirements.  Togedier  these 
two  classes  of  parks  form  a  system  of  educational  and  recreational 
areas  unparalleled  in  history. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARK  AND  PLANNING  COMMISSION  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  year  Congress  reorganized  the  National  Capital  Paik 
Commission,  extending  its  scope  and  increasing  its  membership. 
Under  this  new  act,  which  changed  the  name  to  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission,  the  Director  of  the  National  Paik 
Service  retained  membership  in  the  Commission.  The  increased 
duties  of  the  commission,  though  extremely  pleasant  and  interesting^ 
have  added  to  the  work  of  its  members.  In  addition  to  my  member- 
ship on  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Conmussion,  tlie 
assistant  director  of  the  service  is  a  member  oi  the  Coordinating 
Commission  of  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion, which  work  has  added  considerably  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 

INTERBUREAU  COOPERATION 

In  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  hearty  cooperation  which  i 
this  service  has  received  from  other  Government  bureaus,  especially 
in  scientific  and  technical  work.  Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Public  Health  Service^ 
the  Bureau  of  Entomologv,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  CJther  bureaus  that  have  given  the  service 
valuable  assistance  are  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Weather  Bureau,  in  addition  to  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  our  own  de- 
partment. 

The  assistance  given  us  by  all  these  bureaus  makes  for  mudi 
greater  economv  and  efficiency  in  Government  work,  since  it  obviates 
the  necessity  of  the  National  Park  Service  maintaining  trained  per- 
sonnel along  the  lines  handled  by  these  offices. 
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GIFTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  AND  MONUMENT  SYSTEM 

The  interest  of  conservationists,  park  visitors,  and  the  public  gen- 
eraUy  is  shown  each  year  by  many  donations  made  to  the  parks  and 
monuments.  Congress  several  years  ago  granted  authority  for  ac- 
ceptance of  such  ^ifts.  So  long  is  the  list  of  individual  gifts  and 
donors  that  it  is  impracticable  to  give  them  all  here,  but  to  each 
and  every  one  the  service  hereby  extends  its  keen  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  to  whom  the  parks  belong  and  who 
derive  the  benefit  from  them. 

EXHIBIT  AT  NATIONAL  SESQUICENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 

The  National  Park  Service  portion  of  the  department's  exhibit  at 
the  National  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  now  oeing  held  in  Phila- 
delphia has  been  a  success  from  every  point  of  view,  and  its  success 
has  amply  rewarded  the  members  of  the  committee  who  devoted  so 
much  time  and  energy  to  securing  a  worthwhile  exhibit. 

The  principal  features  of  the  exhibit  are  three  large  model  pano- 
ramas, each  viewed  from  separate  alcoves,  depicting  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  Old  Faithful  Geyser  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  the  firepit  of  Kilauea  in  the  Hawaii  National 
Park.  The  Grand  Canyon  model,  which  is  viewed  from  the  center 
alcove^  is  80  feet  in  width,  and  the  other  two  20  feet  each.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  lighting  effects.  The  mechanical  end  of  the 
exhibit,  such  as  regulating  the  water  of  th.3  geyser  and  making  the 
fiery  lake  of  lava,  was  worked  out  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  after  considerable  experimentation. 

On  the  walls  of  the  alcoves  are  hung  85  interesting  colored  views 
of  national-park  scenes,  approximately  80  bv  40  inches  in  size. 
Thirty  of  tnese  are  enlargements  of  aerial  photographs  taken  by 
Capt.  A.  W.  Stevens  and  Lieut.  John  A.  Macready,  of  the  Unitea 
States  Army  Air  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park 
Service. 

THE  YEAR  IN  THE  PARKS 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
national  parks  and  national  monuments  during  the  past  year.  This 
summary  is  purposely  made  brief,  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  vari- 
ous superintendents  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Appendix  C : 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  WYO. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  reach  Yellowstone  Park  on 
June  20,  in  time  for  the  formal  opening  ceremonies  which  were 
held  this  year  at  the  north  entrance  arch  at  Gardiner,  the  terminus 
of  the  park  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  These  cere- 
monies, in  which  I  had  been  asked  to  participate,  were  arranged  in 
cooperation  with  rotary  clubs  of  Montana  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  A  large  crowd  was  present  and  the  affair  was  very  inter- 
esting, colorful,  and  altogether  enjoyable. 
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While  the  formal  opening  was  the  one  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  press,  owing  to  an  extraordinary  early  spring  campers  with  their 
own  cars  and  equipment  had  been  visiting  the  park  ever  since  May 
16.  Even  the  high  passes  in  Wyoming,  which  usually  are  not  cleared 
of  snow  until  nearly  the  middle  of  June,  this  year  admitted  tourists 
before  the  first  of  that  month.  There  had  been  a  very  open  winter 
in  most  of  the  Western  States,  and  in  the  Yellowstone  region  little 
snow  fell  after  December  1,  1925,  thus  causing  an  abnormal  de- 
ficiency in  moisture.  This  brought  the  advantage  of  early  park 
opening  to  visitors,  but  likewise  was  responsible  for  excessive  dust 
conditions  and  bad  fire  hazards  during  the  summer. 

ANOTHER  RECORD  SEASON 

The  month  of  June  had  not  yet  closed  when  it  became  appaiwit 
that  the  season  of  1926  in  the  i  ellowstone  was  to  be  unprecedented 
in  number  of  visitors  entertained.  It  was  indeed  a  record  breaker. 
There  was  an  increase  of  33,525  visitors  over  1925 ;  187,807  this  year 
as  compared  with  154,282  last  year.  There  was  a  very  slight  de- 
crease in  travel  by  rail,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  few  coB¥en- 
tions  were  held  in  the  West  during  the  season,  but  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  36,487  in  the  number  of  visitors  traveling  in  their  own 
cars.    The  total  number  of  motorists  was  144,729. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  each  of  Yellowstone's  125,000  motor 
campers  camped  several  times  in  the  park,  the  problem  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  providing  camp  grounds,  water,  sewage,  and 
farbage  disposal,  tables,  wood^  etc.,  can  be  more  fully  appreciated 
lany  motorists,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  facilities  of  the  hotels  and 
lodges,  but  fully  125,000  preferred  to  pitch  their  tents  and  use  their 
own  camping  equipment.  This  means  that  the  e<}uivident  of  400jOOO 
individuals  used  the  various  park  camp  groimds  in  the  course  of  fcbe 
sumpier. 

BUILDINQ  FOR  THE  CAAft>ER 

During  six  seasons  we  have  been  building  camp  grounds  and  equip- 
ping them  with  modern  sanitary  facilities  and  installing  water  sys- 
tems, tables,  comfort  stations,  and  other  necessary  equipment.  Much 
Erogress  was  made  this  year,  new  sewer  systems  and  disposal  tanks 
eing  constructed  in  the  great  Fishing  Bridge  automobile  camp,  and 
in  the  new  and  beautiful  motorists'  camp  at  Madison  Junction  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Gibbon  and  Firehole  Rivers. 

All  other  camp  grounds  were  extended  and  improved,  but  ve 
did  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the  cami>ers  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  next  year  these  facilities  for  campers  must 
be  greatly  enlarged. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PUBLIC  UTILfriES 

The  public  utilities  of  the  park  made  many  notable  improvements 
in  their  properties.  The  machine  shops  and"  other  structures,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  enormous  plant  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Trans- 
portation Co.,  near  Gardiner,  were  completed  and  placed  in  use  early 
in  the  year.  Planting  and  care  of  the  grounds  will  finish  this  splendid 
improvement  of  the  park's  operating  facilities. 
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NEW   RANGER  STATION 
YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 


PAVING  WORK  IN  PROGRESS  ON  THE  EL  PORTAL  ROAD 
YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 
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NEW  STONE-FACED  CONCRETE  BRIDGE  OVER  PARADISE  VALLEY.     NATIVE 
STONE  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 


NEW  GRAND  VIEW  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD 
GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 
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At  Lake  Yellowstone,  the  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co.  rebuilt  and 
vastly  enlarged  its  Lake  Lodge.  Two  wings  of  nuge  proportions 
were  built  one  on  each  side  oi  the  old  lodge  central  building;  one 
for  dining  rooms  and  kitchen,  the  other  for  amusements  and  baths. 
This  reconstruction  and  extension  of  the  Lake  Lodge  leaves  only 
the  Old  Faithful  Lodge  to  be  rebuilt  and  this  project  has  been 
included  in  the  budget  for  next  year.  The  Camps  Co.  also  built 
adequate  and  attractive  structures  at  the  Fishing  Bridge,  Old  Faith- 
ful, and  West  Thumb  camping  grounds  for  the  housing  of  lunch 
room,  cafeteria,  and  delicatessen  operations.  Cabins  for  the  house- 
keeping unit  in  the  Mammoth  camping  grounds,  and  tents  for  the 
similar  units  at  four  camps  in  the  upper  park  were  installed  as  a 
part  of  our  program  for  installation  of  a  new  service  for  the  camper. 

The  development  of  the  housekeeping  units  in  connection  with 
lunch  rooms  and  cafeterias  gives  Yellowstone  Park  four  distinct  types 
of  service — ^the  hotel,  the  lodge,  the  housekeeping  cabin  where  the 
visitor  can  cook  his  own  meals  or  use  the  cafeteria^  and  the  free 
camping  grounds  already  discussed,  where  the  motorist  can  use  his 
own  supplies  and  equipment. 

Lnprovements  have  been  made  along  several  lines  by  the  stores, 
curio  shops,  and  picture  shops,  but  space  precludes  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  betterments. 

Medical  service  was  conducted  on  a  high  plane  of  professional 
efficiency,  and  we  are  now  arranging  to  place  this  service  on  a 
permanent  basis  through  execution  oi  a  10-year  franchise. 

As  to  service  by  the  public  utilities  of  the  park,  changes  in  per- 
sonnel and  adjustments  of  policy  paved  the  way  for  the  b^t  service 
to  the  public  that  the  park  has  ever  furnished,  and  contributed 
greatly  toward  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  summer's  opera- 
tions. Our  own  service  in  the  public  camp  grounds  was  excellent, 
and  the  rangers,  by  their  courtesy,  tact,  kindness,  and  efficiency,  im- 
pressed every  visitor  to  the  park  that  our  department  was  interested 
m  them  and  wanted  their  trips  to  be  successful  and  enjoyable. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

Roads,  despite  the  dry  summer,  and  aside  from  the  dust  nuisance, 
were  maintained  in  good  condition,  and  the  en^neering  depart- 
ment of  the  park  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  good  showing 
made  on  the  roads  under  the  adverse  conditions  with  which  it  was 
confronted.  Trails  were  placed  in  better  condition  than  ever  before 
by  the  ranger  department.  This  efficient  ranger  force  also  con- 
trolled the  fire  situation  so  well  that  no  lightning  or  other  fire 
burned  more  than  an  acre. 

FAMOUS  PBOPLB  AMONG  THB  SEASON'S  VISITORS 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  always  fortunate  in  having  among 
its  thousands  of  visitors  many  men  and  women  distinguished  in 
business  and  professional  life  and  in  the  public  service,  was  honored 
this  year  more  than  usual  by  visitors  of  great  prominence,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Crown  JPrince  and  Crown 
Princess  of  Sweden,  the  governors  of  19  States  and  the  Territory  of 
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Hawaii,  seven  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  presidents 
of  five  great  railroad  systems.  The  interest  which  these  mfluential 
visitors  have  taken  in  the  Yellowstone  and  other  parks  is  very  in- 
spiring, and  it  is  especially  pleasing  to  know  that  these  men  and 
women  who  are  so  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  large  Government 
and  business  operations  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  department  is  conducting  the  national  parks. 

PRIVATB  AID  IN  LANDSCAPB  BETTERMENT 

i 

Faith  in  our  policies,  plans,  and  personnel  prompted  a  very  pub-  i 
lie-spirited  and  generous  business  man  of  New  York  to  offer,  two  ! 
years  ago,  his  aid  in  accomplishing  certain  very  important  land-  | 
scape  work  in  Yellowstone  Park.    He  authorized  the  cleaning  up  ' 
of  the  roadsides  of  the  park  which  had  been  littered  years  ago  by  | 
timber  and  brush  cut  from  the  rights  of  way,  and  which  were  very  ! 
unsightly  and  always  the  subject  of  unfavorable  criticism.    At  first  \ 
he  had  experiments  conducted  to  ascertain  costs  and  scenic  effects, 
and  upon  deciding  to  proceed  with  the  work  on  a  large  scale,  adied 
the  superintendent  to  submit  to  him  projects  each  embracing  ap- 
proximately a  season's  possible  accomplishment.    Several  of  these 
projects  have  received  his  approval  and  since  September,  1924,  ap- 
proximately $16,000  has  been  appropriated  bv  this  fine  friend  of 
the  park,  and  nearly  $13^000  has  been  expended,  in  roadside  clean-up 
between  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Norris  Geyser  Basin  and  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Yellowstone.    The  work  now  in  progress  is  along 
the  Grand  Canyon-Lake  Yellowstone  Boad  and  along  the  Arti^ 
Point  branch  road.    The  most  difficult  work  is  already  completed, 
although  it  will  be  several  years  before  the  smaller   projects  are 
finished.    Our  benefactor  visited  several  national  parks  this  past 
summer  in  addition  to  the  Yellowstone  and  expressed  great  satis- 
faction with  the  work  accomplished  under  his  proposals.    He  has 
authorized  the  continuance  ox  this  landscape  activity  and  has  also 
offered  to  assist  in  similar  work  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park.    His 
interest  in  the  park  has  also  prompted  him  to  discuss  aid  to  the 
national  parks  along  other  lines  which  it  appears  Congress  will  be 
imlikely  to  undertake  or  even  consider. 

One  must  see  the  Yellowstone  roadside  improvement  to  appre- 
ciate what  this  work  means  to  a  park.  The  effects  obtained  are 
almost  unbelievable.  The  mere  removal  of  the  litter  constitutes  a 
transformation,  but  after  the  snow  of  a  winter  and  the  following 
summer's  sun  have  done  their  part,  one  can  hardly  realize  that  the 
highway  has  not  been  removed  to  a  new  location.  The  grass  and 
flowers  among  the  trees  and  along  the  roads  present  a  true  park 
atmosphere  that  did  not  exist  before  this  work  was  undertaken. 

Aside  from  the  beautiful  effects  of  the  roadside  landscape  work, 
this  new  activity  has  profoundly  influenced  both  park  employees 
and  the  traveling  public,  and  we  have  noted  that  much  greater  care 
is  being  taken  in  Yellowstone  Park  to  avoid  throwing  papers,  cans, 
and  other  debris  along  the  highways.  Road  foremen  are  especiaUr 
interested  in  keeping  tne  roadsides  clean,  and  it  is  no  longer  difficaft 
to  make  them  establish  borrow  pits  for  their  maintenance  gravd 
away  from  the  traveled  routes. 
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Other  landscape  activity  in  the  Yellowstone  that  deserves  special 
mention  this  year  is  tie  continuance  of  the  work  of  removing  the 
telephone  lines  from  the  roadsides.  The  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.  cooperating  have  now  removed  all 
lines  between  the  park  headquarters  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and 
Lake  Hotel  via  Norris  Geyser  Basin  and  the  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone from  the  main  highways  to  swaths  in  the  timber  and  to  open 
spaces  a  considerable  distance  away.  This  year's  work  is  confined  to 
completing  the  work  between  Norris  Basin  and  Old  Faithful.  Much 
work  of  this  character  will  remain  to  be  done  in  the  future  and  will 
be  carried  on  as  heavy  maintenance  work,  because  nearly  all  of  our 
old  lines  are  in  poor  condition  and  require  new  poles  and  cross  arms. 

All  of  this  work  is  approved  by  our  landscape  engineering  division 
which  also  devoted  much  attention  to  the  roadside  clean-up  projects, 
and  to  vista  cutting  in  connection  with  them,  especially  at  Twin 
Lakes. 

BUILDINQ  NEW  ROADS  AND  BBTTBRINQ  OLD  ONES 

Closely  allied  to  these  landscape  improvements  is  the  relocation 
and  betterment  of  the  highways  of  Yellowstone  Park.  No  abso- 
lutely new  products  are  under  way  and,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  road  into  the  Bechler  River  region,  I  doubt  if  any  new  roads 
will  be  built  in  even  the  remote  future.  We  are  even  asking  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  road  construction  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  country 
and  in  the  Teton  Mountains,  should  these  regions  be  added  to  the 
park. 

On  the  other  hand,  Yellowstone's  present  road  system  needs  much 
revision  and  improvement,  and  some  adequate  dust  palliative  must 
be  found  or  riding  over  these  highways  in  midsummer  will  be  a 
miserable  experience.  During  the  past  summer  there  were  times 
when  the  impalpable  dust  hid  the  road  sides  from  view  and  im- 
paired greatly  the  pleasure  of  touring  in  the  great  playground. 
Sprinkling  was  carried  on  as  usual  but  its  effects  on  dust  quickly 
disappeared. 

Road  projects  carried  on  this  year  included  the  completion  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive  between  West  Thumb  of  Lake  Yellowstone  and 
Bridge  Bay,  built  to  eliminate  the  heaviest  grade  on  the  Grand  Loop 
System,  18  per  cent;  the  Inspiration  Point  Road,  a  new  highway 
replacing  the  narrow  road  along  the  west  side  of  the  Yellowstone 
Canyon ;  and  certain  new  sections  of  road  in  the  Tower  Falls  district, 
notably  a  mile  o:^new  highway  to  Petrified  Tree.  Projects  begun 
since  my  last  report  were  the  Firehole  cut-off,  a  new  highway 
along  the  Firehole  River  between  Madison  Junction  and  the  Firehofe 
Cascades,  the  reconstruction  of  9  miles  of  the  Cody  road  between 
Sylvan  Lake  and  Turbid  Lake  where  the  highway  is  now  narrow 
and  dangerous  on  account  of  many  curves,  and  a  small  section  of 
new  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Buffalo  Ranch  made  necessary  on 
account  of  extending  the  hay  fields  in  that  part  of  the  park. 

The  new  section  of  road  on  the  Firehole  River  is  being  con- 
structed on  the  highest  standards  of  any  used  in  the  National  Park 
Service,  but  the  beauty  of  the  canyon  justifies  the  very  great  atten- 
tion that  is  being  given  to  details  oi  wall  and  fill  construction. 
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NATURE  TRAILS  AND  OUIDBS 

Very  gratifying  progress  was  made  in  the  extension  of  our  nature 
educational  work  in  Yellowstone  Park  this  year.  In  the  first  place 
an  accomplishment  of  great  importance  was  completed  before  the 
season  opened.  This  was  the  preparation  of  the  ranger-naturalist's 
manual  for  the  use  of  rangers,  ranger  naturalists,  and  lecturers  in 
the  park.  This  volume  was  compiled  under  the  direction  of  J.  K 
Haynes,  who  is  serving  as  acting  director  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
Museum  without  any  compensation  other  than  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  well  a  fine  public  service.  The  manual  has  proved  to  be 
invaluable  and  now  constitutes  one  of  the  important  volumes  in  the 
literature  of  Yellowstone  Park.  A  similar  manual  covering  the 
history  of  the  park  is  being  prepared  imder  the  supervision  of 
Chief  Naturalist  A.  F.  Hall. 

During  the  season  ranger  naturalists  were  stationed  at  Manmioth 
Hot  Sprmgs,  Yellowstone  Lake,  Old  Faithful,  Madison  Junction, 
and  Camp  Koosevelt.  These  men  were  under  the  general  supNer- 
vision  of  the  chief  ranger,  but  the  lecture,  guiding,  and  information 
service  was  conducted  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Haynes  and  Dr.  H.  S. 
Conard,  the  latter  a  ranger  naturalist  of  wide  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  general  science.  The  total  number  of  visitors  who  came 
in  contact  with  the  ranger  naturalists  was  88,067,  as  compared 
with  83,424  during  the  1925  season.  New  features  of  this  service 
included  regular  kctures  on  geolo^  at  Old  Faithful,  a  talk  on 
animal  life,  fish,  and  Ashing  each  night  at  the  Lake  Hotel  and  the 
Lake  Lodge,  and  personally  conducted  excursions  through  the  fifiii 
hatchery  each  morning,  informal  talks  on  bears  at  Old  Faithful 
and  Canyon,  and  extended  nature  hikes  over  the  trails  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs. 

All  of  the  features  inaugurated  this  year,  as  well  as  those  in- 
augurated in  past  years,  were  heavily  patronized  and  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  traveling  public. 

At  the  Old  Faithful  center  of  interest  three  nature  trails  were 
constructed,  one  over  Geyser  Hill^  another  to  Black  Sand  Basin, 
and  a  third,  a  purely  natural  history  trail,  through  the  woods 
east  of  Firehole  Kiver.  These  trails  have  been  well  marked,  full 
descriptions  being  given  of  every  geyser  and  hot  spring  and  at- 
tention being  calTedto  various  species  of  trees,  flowers,  and  other 
interesting  natural  objects.  Witn  these  trails  it  will  be  possible 
to  give  many  more  park  visitors  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  geyser  basin  than  ever  "v^ould  have  been 

fracticable  with  the  two  ranger  naturalists  available  at  that  point 
regard  the  nature,  information,  and  educational  work  of  Chief 
Naturalist  Hall  and  the  rangers  in  Yellowstone  Park  this  year 
as  worthy  of  great  commendation. 

LEQISLATION  APPECTINQ  BOUNDARY  ADJUSTMENTS 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  record  in  this  report  the  fact  that 
the  Yellowstone  boundary  revision  bill  had  been  enacted  into  law 
and  that  the  Teton  Mountains  had  been  made  a  part  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  For  a  time  last  winter  it  appeared  that  this  very 
important  legislation  would  receive  the  approval  of  Congress.    Veiy 
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favorable  hearings  were  held  by  both  the  Senate  and  House  Public 
Lands  Committees  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  but  the 
revival  of  the  plan  to  place  an  irrigation  reservoir  in  the  Bechler 
Kiver  Basin  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  park  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  measure. 

'Diis  irrigation  proposal  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  which 
occupied  so  much  of  our  time  in  1920  and  1921.  At  that  time  it 
was  proposed  to  build  reservoirs  in  the  park.  This  time  the  so-called 
Smith  amendment  proposes  to  remove  approximately  12,000  acres 
from  the  control  oi  the  park  and  make  this  region  available  for  a 
reservoir.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Yellowstone 
boundary  adjustment  bill  was  pending  and  it  was  proposed  to  add 
the  Smith  amendment  to  this  bill.  Subsequently  the  Senate  passed 
a  resolution  providing  for  the  visit  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  to  the  Bechler  River  Basin  and  an  appropriation 
of  $3,500  was  made  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  On  August 
17,  Chairman  Stanfield  and  several  members  of  the  committee  visited 
the  proposed  reservoir  site.  As  I  write  this  report  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  not  rendered  its  report. 

The  National  Park  Service  is,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  park  for  any  cotamercial  purpose.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  bad  precedent,  and  althouffh  this  proposal  will  delay  the  final  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  adjust  the  boundaries  of  the  park  along 
natural  lines  and  give  the  Teton  Mountains  a  park  status,  neverthe- 
less it  is  important  that  the  proposed  amendment  be  thoroughly 
considered  at  this  time  and,  if  possible,  the  question  of  whether  park 
lands  shall  be  used  for  commercial  purposes  settled  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  complete  conservation  of  the  park  territory  for  all  time 
to  come. 

GAME  PRESERVE  LEGISLATION 

On  March  26,  1926,  the  President  approved  Public  No.  295,  "  An 
act  to  make  additions  to  the  Absaroka  and  Gallatin  National  Forests 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  to  improve  and  extend  the 
winter  feeding  facilities  of  the  elk,  antelope,  and  other  game  animals 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  adjacent  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." This  legislation  paves  the  way  for  establishing  adequate  win- 
ter feeding  grounds  for  park  animals  that  stray  beyond  the  north 
boundary.  Public-spirited  citizens  have  subscribed  a  fund  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  ranch  lands  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  north  of  the  park, 
tnese  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  cultivation 
of  hay  and  for  winter  feeding  grounds.  The  W.  M.  Hoppe  ranch,  of 
approximately  1,000  acres,  was  purchased  in  November,  1925,  and 
has  since  been  available  for  the  ranging  of  elk  and  antelope.  Other 
lands  will  be  purchased  this  winter  but  friends  of  the  park  who  are 
aiding  in  this  enterprise  believe  that  Federal  appropriations  should 
be  forthcoming  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  this  property,  and  it  is 
likely  that  further  legislation  to  this*  end  will  be  discussed  in  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress.  The  lands  needed  to  complete  this  project 
will  cost  approximately  $250,000,  one-half  of  which  will  be  sub- 
scribed privately;  134.74  tons  of  hay  were  raised  on  the  Hoppe  ranch 
this  year. 
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YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Again  Yosemite  National  Park  experienced  the  greatest  travel 
year  in  its  history,  with  a  total  of  274^09  visitors.  August  was  the 
biggest  month  of  the  season  from  all  standpoints.  Such  heavy 
travel  at  the  end  of  the  regular  tourist  season  is  an  indication  of  ^ 
travel  that  may  be  expected  next  year.  In  fact,  the  indications  are 
that  the  travel  during  the  summer  months  is  going  to  be  so  heavy 
that  it  will  be  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  park  operators  and 
the  Government  to  take  care  of  it  properly.  One  of  the  serious 
problems  now  facing  us,  therefore,  is  the  necessary  expansion  of 
existing  facilities  to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

NEW  ALL-YEAR  ROAD 

The  principal  factor  in  the  heavy  increase  of  visitors  to  the  park 
at  the  end  of  the  past  season  was  the  opening  and  dedication  oi  the 
new  all-year  road  up  the  Merced  River  Canyon  on  July  31.  This 
highway,  built  by  the  State  of  California,  makes  the  park  accessible 
every  day  in  the  year,  whereas  in  the  past  during  the  period  from 
late  fall  to  early  spring  it  has  been  practically  closed  to  motorists. 
The  completion  of  this  road  makes  imperative  the  construction  of 
additional  roads  and  trails  to  enable  visitors  to  go  beyond  Yosemite 
Valley,  where  the  heavy  congestion  exists,  to  the  outlying  mountain 
areas. 

The  completion  of  the  all-year  road  coincided  with  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  to  cele- 
brate both  an  interesting  pageant,  historical  in  nature,  was  staged  in 
a  natural  amphitheater  near  the  point  where  the  first  white  men 
entered  the  valley. 

DEDICATION  OP  INTERDENOMINATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  OP  PISH  HATCHERY 

At  the  time  of  the  diamond  jubilee  celebration  the  site  of  the  new 
chapel^  sponsored  and  to  be  used  for  services  by  all  recognized 
denommations,  was  dedicated.  Another  dedication  made  at  this 
time  was  that  of  the  site  for  the  new  fish  hatchery,  which  is  to  be 
built  by  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission  under  a  contract 
recently  entered  into  with  the  department.  Grovemor  Richardson 
assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  hatchery  site. 

GENERAL  ROAD  WORK 

The  V.  R.  Dennis  Construction  Co.  carried  on  ^rectification  work 
on  the  El  Portal  ^rade  during  the  winter  and  started  paving  about 
Jime  1  on  the  5  miles  of  the  El  Portal  Road  which  required  hydraulic 
concrete  rather  than  asphaltic  concrete.  On  accoimt  of  breakdowns 
and  unavoidable  delays  this  paving  work  was  not  completed  at  the 
time  the  State  finished  its  work  on  July  31,  and  the  road  was  opened, 
so  that  the  heavy  traffic  had  to  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
night  hours.  In  spite  of  the  inconvenience  and  delays  made  neces- 
sary by  the  paving  operations,  travel  to  the  park  increased  more 
than  50  per  cent  and  indicates  fairly  well  the  great  travel  that  will 
come  to  the  park  over  this  new  road  next  year. 
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Surveys  have  been  completed  and  specifications  are  now  being 
written  with  the  intention  of  advertising  for  bids  for  a  new  contract 
with  which  to  finish  the  paving  work  on  the  floor*of  Yosemite  Valley. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Itoads  is  also  making  a  survey  of  the  Big  Oak 
Flat  Road  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Tioga  Boad.    The  new  locatiop 

Erovides  for  a  junction  of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road  and  the  Tioga 
;oad  at  Crane  Flat. 

NEW  VOSBMITB  HOTEL  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.  started  the  construction  of  the 
new  Yosemite  Hotel  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  building,  together 
with  its  furnishings,  is  to  cost  approximately  $800,000.  The  entire 
building  will  be  fireproof  with  the  exception  of  the  dining  room, 
which  IS  to  be  log  construction.  The  general  construction  of  the 
building  is  to  be  steel  frame,  steel  floor  joist,  and  concrete  floors,  steel 
frame  roof  with  concrete  slab  and  wood  shakes,  the  exterior  walls  to 
be  native  granite  and  concrete,  the  concrete  to  be  formed  in  rough 
form  lumber  and  stained  to  imitate  wood. 

The  company  is  also  studying  plans  for  a  new  merchandise  store 
to  be  erected  next  spring  in  the  new  Yosemite  village,  and  also  plans 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Yosemite  Lodge. 

The  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.,  through  arrangements  made  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  have  constructed  three  modern  oil  and  gasoline 
stations  during  the  summer,  one  at  Yosemite  Lodge,  one  at  Chinqua- 
pin on  the  miwona  Road,  and  one  at  Tuolumne  Meadows  on  the 
Tioga  Road;  and  the  usual  Standard  Oil  service  was  given  at  all  of 
these  stations.  There  is  air  and  water  service  at  all  of  the  stations, 
all  are  electric  lighted,  and  modern  comfort  stations  have  been  pro- 
vided. In  addition  to  these  three  stations  the  old  station  at  the 
garage  at  Yosemite  village  and  the  one  at  Camp  Cuny  were  also 
operated  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  during  the  season.  Tne  arrange- 
ment between  the  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  for  providing  for  this  service  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  ap- 
proximately 8  cents  per  gallon  at  all  of  these  stations  compared  with 
the  prices  of  last  year. 

GENERAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

During  the  year  the  service  improved  the  grounds  and  the  fire-pro- 
tection service  in  the  new  Yosemite  village,  and  also  cleaned  up  the 
Happy  Isles  area  by  the  removal  of  the  old  unsightly  power  house 
and  machinery.  Two  stone  pillars  marking  the  entrance  to  the  park 
on  the  El  Portal  Road  were  also  removed.  The  erection  of  signs  on 
the  trails  in  the  park  and  the  designing  of  new  entrance  gates  are 
now  receiving  attention.    A  pleasing  landscape  treatment  was  also 

g'ven  the  Grizzly  Giant  Tree  in  the  Mariposa  Grove.  This  affords 
itter  protection  to  the  tree  by  limiting  pedestrian  and  automobile 
traffic  to  an  adequate  distance  from  the  base  of  the  tree  by  means  of 
split  redwood  posts  extending  above  ground  about  2  feet. 

NEW  MUSEUM  OPENED 

The  new  museum  building,  constructed  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums  from  funds  contributed  by  the  Laura  Spehnan 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  May  29, 
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and  since  the  opening  date  thousands  of  visitors  have  enjoyed  its 
many  exhibits.  The  museum  attendance  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  70,149,  of  which  more  than  half  were  in  the  month  of  June  alone. 
The  branch  museum  at  Glacier  Point  entertained  11,890  visitors. 
Nature  guide  trips  were  taken  by  9,151  visitors,  and  lectures  and 
camp-fire  talks  were  given  to  approximately  57,000  people  during 
the  year.  The  total  number  served  amounted  to  143,461  visitors. 
These  figures  show  the  wonderful  interest  that  this  work  has  f« 
those  visiting  the  park. 

PROPOSED  CHANQB  IN  PARK  BOUNDARIES  STUDIED 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  President's  coordinating  com- 
mission visited  the  x  osemite  National  Park  to  go  over  the  areas  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  sections  which  belong  to  the  Forest  Service, 
with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  for  extending  the  bound- 
aries of  the  park  so  as  to  include  at  least  part  of  the  area  that  was 
originally  within  the  park  and  later  thrown  out.  This  commission 
made  an  eight-day  pack-train  trip  and,  following  that,  held  meet- 
ings in  San  Francisco  to  give  the  various  interests  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  the  proposition.  A  tentative  recommendation  was  sub- 
mitted, which  recommends  the  inclusion  of  some  30,000  additional 
acres  to  the  park  boimdary  in  that  section. 

Time  would  not  permit  of  a  study  of  the  boundary  change  in  the 
western  section  of  the  park.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  portion 
that  is  practically  all  m  private  ownership  l^  thrown  out  of  the 
park.  This  matter  is  to  be  handled  by  the  National  Park  Service 
officials  and  the  Forest  Service  some  time  this  fall  with  the  idea  of 
agreeing  upon  a  new  boundary  line  in  tJiis  section. 

ILLNESS  OP  SUPERINTENDENT 

I  regret  to  report  the  serious  illness  of  W.  B.  Lewis,  who  last 
spring  completed  10  years'  service  as  superintendent  of  the  park. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  during  the  crucial  period  of  re- 
organization of  park  utilities,  Superintendent  Lewis  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  administration  of  the  park  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
suffered  a  breakdown  early  in  the  season.  After  several  months'  rest, 
however,  he  is  recuperating  rapidly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be 
back  at  his  desk,  fully  recovered,  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

During  July  and  August,  when  travel  to  the  park  was  heaviest  and 
special  parties  were  in  the  park  I  detailed  A.  E.  Demaray,  assistr 
ant  in  operations  and  public  relations  in  tJie  Washington  office,  to 
Yosemite  National  Part,  and  under  his  supervision  the  park  made 
an  excellent  summer  record. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARIZ. 

Considering  the  fact  that  all  large  conventions  were  held  this  year 
in  the  East,  tne  slight  increase  in  travel  was  gratifying.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  travel  figures  in  any  other  national  park  are  affected  as  much 
by  travel  incidental  to  western  conventions  as  is  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  Important  achievements  of  the  year  were  improve- 
ments in  sanitation,  construction  of  delicatessen  and  housekeeping 
cottages  on  new  auto  camp  gi'ound,  reconstruction  of  Tip-off  ana 
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Granite  Gorge  sections  of  Kaibab  Trail,  water  development  on  North 
Bim,  the  new  Hopi  footpath,  and  inauguration  of  nature  guide 
service  to  visitors. 

NBW  SBWAOB-PURIPICATION  PLANT 

The  comprehensive  sewage-disposal  plant  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1926  was  placed  in  operation  May  28  and  the  unsightly  and 
odorous  ditch  along  the  railroad  is  no  more.  Thnjugh  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  utilities,  effluent  from  treatment  plant  is  re- 
claimed for  uso  in  generating  steam,  irrigation,  and  operation  of 
flush  toUets  in  public  comfort  stations.  Tms  arrangement  gives  the 
National  Patk  Service  10  per  cent  of  reclaimed  effluent,  which  per- 
mits the  use  of  flush  toUets  on  camp  grounds.  All  water  used  at  the 
canyon  is  hauled  100  miles  in  tank  cars,  which  makes  it  expensive, 
and  but  for  this  arrangement  we  could  not  hope  to  install  flush 
toilets  in  public  camps. 

NEW  INCINERATOR 

The  incinerator  constructed  by  the  utilities  was  placed  in  operation 
August  21.  It  was  designed  to  dispose  of  garbage  for  the  entire 
community.  The  Park  Service  contributes  an  amount  of  labor  in 
operating  the  plant  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  garbage  pro- 
duced in  the  service  areas. 

Before  the  incinerator  was  put  in  operation  aU  garbage  produced 
at  Grand  Canyon  village  was  placed  on  flat  cars,  hauled  some  dis- 
tance outside  the  park,  and  dumjjed  along  the  railroad.  This  method 
of  disposal  was  not  only  offensive  to  the  community  but  made  an 
unpleasant  condition  outside  the  park,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  this 
condition  has  been  remedied  for  all  time. 

A  can-mashing  machine  and  an  arrangement  for  cleansing  garbage 
cans  with  steam  were  also  installed  at  the  incinerator  by  the  utilities. 

DBUCATBSSBN  AND  HOUSEKBBPINQ  COTTAQBS  ON  NBW  AUTO  CAMP  GROUND 

Since  travel  b^  automobile  is  increasing  much  faster  than  rail 
travel,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  record  additional  facilities  for 
campers'  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Moreover,  unless  everything  pos- 
sible is  done  for  motor  campers  we  are  not  serving  the  class  of 
people  for  whom  the  parks  are  primarily  intended,  those  of  moder- 
ate means. 

On  the  new  camp  grounds  the  Fred  Harvey  Co.  has  practically 
completed  a  very  attractive  building  that  will  serve  as  delicatessen 
and  lounge  room  for  the  use  of  auto  campers.  Surrounding  this 
building  are  20  housekeeping  cottages,  and  this  number  will  be 
increased  as  demand  requires.    Cooked  food  of  all  sorts  may  be 

S purchased  in  bulk  and  consumed  at  tables  placed  outside  or  the 
ood  may  b^  carried  to  housekeeping  cottages.  The  entire  layout 
is  made  as  flexible  as  possible  in  order  that  patrons  of  this  unit 
may  pay  for  exactly  what  they  get  and  no  more. 

TRAILS 

Grand  Canyon  is  essentially  a  trail  park  in  that  the  trail  system 
is  as  important  as  the  roads.    Since  trails  already  make  feasible 
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short  trips  into  the  canyon,  the  most  important  task  remaining  is 
rebuilding  the  Kaibab  Trail  from  rim  to  rim.  Last  year  the  new 
Yaki  Point  section  of  the  E^aibab  Trail  was  completed,  as  was  part 
of  the  trail  through  the  Granite  Gorge  of  Bright  Angel  Creek. 
This  year  the  Tip-off  section  of  the  Kaibab  Trau  was  rebuilt  and 
the  Granite  Gorge  section  was  completed.  Eleven  miles  of  this 
cross-canyon  trail  have  been  rebuilt  to  highest  standards,  and  there 
remain  12  miles  to  be  rebuilt  or  relocated.  Late  this  tall  a  crew 
will  be  put  on  this  work  and  the  trail  will  be  completed  to  snow 
line  on  the  North  Rim  this  winter.  Next  summer  the  entire  trail 
will  be  completed. 

A  comparatively  inexpensive  trail  was  built  across  Muav  Saddle 
to  Powell  Plateau.  This  trail  was  constructed  primarily  for  forest- 
fire  protection,  but  when  saddle-animal  travel  justifies  it  the  trail 
can  be  widened  and  improved,  as  it  was  carefully  located  with  that 
idea  in  view. 

The  Yavapai  Point  footpath  has  proven  so  popular  that  a  simi- 
lar footpath  IS  now  being  built  in  the  other  direction  to  Hopi  Point 
It  is  estunated  that  footpaths  are  used  by  over  95  per  cent  of  visitors 
to  the  park. 

WATBR  DEVELOPMENT  ON  NORTH  RIM 

Lack  of  water  has  seriously  handicapped  auto  campers  on  the 
North  Rim  and  for  that  reason  their  number  has  been  comparatirely 
limited.  Funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1927  will  remedy  this 
condition.  Pure  spring  water  from  two  springs  will  be  collected 
and  pumped  to  a  tank  on  the  highest  part  of  Bright  Angel  Point 
and  distributed  to  the  camp  grounds  by  gravity.  There  Siould  be 
a  great  influx  of  auto  campers  when  this  installation  becomes  known. 

BEETLE  INFESTATION  ON  NORTH  RIM 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  that,  thanks  to  Congress  for  adequate 
funds  and  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  insect  infestation  on  the  North 
Bim  is  at  an  end  and  this  magnificent  forest  has  been  saved  with 
comparatively  small  loss. 

REVISION  OP  PARK  BOUNDARIES  NECESSARY 

Funds  are  available  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Village-Grand  View 
section 'on  the  Desert  View  Road.  Before  the  Grand  View-Desert 
View  section  can  be  built  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  are» 
to  the  park  immediately  south  of  the  Buggeln  ranch.  Before  a 
road  can  be  built  to  (Jape  Solitude  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
8  square  miles  to  the  southeastern  boundary.  Similarly  the  North 
Rim  country  can  not  logically  be  developed  unless  the  northern 
boundary  is  revised.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  also  necessary  to  pre- 
serve a  representative  section  of  the  Kaibab  Forest  in  its  natural 
state  for  posterity  and  to  provide  a  sanctuanr  for  wild  life  provid- 
ing both  sununer  and  winter  range  for  aeer.  The  revision  as 
recommended  by  the  coordinating  commission  is  necessar]^  if  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  is  to  yield  the  greatest  benefits  to  its  owners, 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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NECESSARY  APPROACH  ROADS 

The  State  of  Utah  has  plans  under  way  to  modernize  the  ap- 
proach road  to  the  North  Kim.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  south  entrance  road  and  despite  the  fact  that  its  poor 
condition  is  more  apparent  than  ever,  nothing  is  being  done  about 
it.  The  condition  of  this  road  not  only  injures  the  park  and  north- 
ern Arizona,  but  keeps  thousands  of  motorists  out  of  the  State  with 
a  resultant  loss  in  revenue  to  its  citizens. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  $100,000  was  appropriated  for  a 
bridge  near  Lee's  Ferry  on  the  condition  that  a  similar  amount 
be  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Arizona.  It  is  hoped  the  State 
legislature  will  appropriate  the  money  to  make  this  deserving 
project  possible.  It  is  felt  that  increased  travel  to  Arizona  will 
amply  justify  such  procedure.  v 

INAUGURATION  OP  NATURE  GUIDE  SERVICE 

Camp  fire  lectures  and  nature  guide  trips  were  inaugurated  early 
in  July.  Despite  the  lack  of  proper  personnel  and  a  museum  build- 
ing, the  first  season's  Vork  in  this  line  was  a  success.  Six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  people  took  advantage  of  this  service 
and  it  is  hoped  funds  will  be  authorized  at  next  session  of  Congress 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  activities. 

ROCiCY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  snow  on  the  Fall  River  Road 
this  spring,  and  much  diificulty  was  encountered  from  snow  slides, 
but  for  the  third  time  in  the  six  years  that  the  road  has  been  in 
sendee,  it  was  open  to  travel  on  June  15,  the  oiBcial  opening  date. 
A  steam  shovel  with  a  special  snow  dipper  was  used  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Fall  River  Pass  and  in  a  month  cleared  a  path  14  feet  in 
width,  through  3  miles  of  continuous  snowdrifts  to  the  Pass,  whose 
elevation  is  11,797  feet.  The  maximum  depth  of  snow  on  the  road- 
way was  2iy2  feet.  The  shovel  removed  about  70,000  cubic  yards 
of  snow  and  the  wide  pathway  cleared  made  the  condition  of  the 
road  better  for  early  travel  than  it  has  been  in  previous  seasons. 
The  steam  shovel  had  all  that  it  could  do  to  clear  the  road  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  pass,  and  in  order  to  have  the  road  open  on 
schedule  time,  a  crew  of  about  40  men,  with  teams,  was  started 
from  Grand  Lake  on  May  15  and  opened  up  the  western  side  of 
the  road,  mostly  by  hand  shoveling.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
amount  of  snow  removed  was  119,000  cubic  yards.  One  snow  slide 
ran  ten  times  after  the  work  was  begun. 

ROAD  AND  TRAIL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  under  interdepartmental  agreement, 
has  undertaken  supervision  of  the  major  road  projects  in  this  park, 
and  its  cooperation  has  been  of  the  highest  order.  The  High- 
drive  project,  now  in  progress,  is  the  most  important  to  road  im- 
provement that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  National  Park  Service 
m  the  park  since  its  creation.  Other  important  road  work  was  also 
carried  on  during  the  past  season. 
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The  construction  and  reconstruction  of  the  park-road  system,  whiA 
has  now  begun,  will  be  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  funds  are  available,  as 
improvement  of  the  roads  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
park. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  greater  improvement  in  the  trail  system 
of  the  park  than  has  been  possible  in  any  previous  year.  A  new 
trail,  about  3  miles  in  length,  is  nearing  completion  in  the  Wild 
Basin  district.  This  trail  rorms  a  connection  between  the  trail  to 
Pear  Lake  and  the  trail  to  Bluebird  Lake.  It  increases  the  ac- 
cessibility of  points  in  Wild  Basin,  helps  to  unite  the  trail  system 
in  that  region,  and  offers  an  attractive  circle  trip.    Especially  ud- 

Eortant  was  the  reconstruction  of  trails  in  the  vicinity  of  Fern 
take. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportimity  to  make  this  park  notable  for 
its  trail  trips.  Much  of  the  park  area  will  never  be  accessible  to 
automobile  roads,  and  the  continued  development  of  a  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  trail  system  is  of  great  importance,  in  order  that  the 
park  may  be  of  greater  service  to  the  public. 

SHELTERS  FOR  VISITORS      . 

For  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  3,000  or  more  people  who 
annually  climb  Longs  Peak  where  sudden  storms  are  not  infre- 
quent two  shelters  are  being  constructed.  One  is  a  masonry  shelter 
cabin  on  the  Boulder  Field,  at  the  end  of  the  horse  trail  on  the 
slopes  of  Longs  Peak  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,700  feet  The 
other  storm  shelter  of  masonry  construction  is  being  built  at  the 
Keyhole  on  the  route  to  Longs  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  13^ 
feet.  This  shelter  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Vaille,  of  Denver.  These 
buildings  present  unusual  problems  in  construction  on  account  of 
their  elevation  and  remoteness  from  automobile  roads. 

CAMP  GROUNDS 

There  are  now  four  camp  grounds  available  to  the  public  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  park,  and  their  road  development  has  been  prac- 
tically completed  tnis  year.  As  soon  as  water  supply  and  sanita- 
tion have  been  completed,  the  needs  of  campers  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  park  will  have  been  supplied. 

ELIMINATION  OP  PRIVATE  H0LDINQ8 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Appropriations  Conmiittee,  a  bill  was 
submitted  to  Congress,  and  approved  on  June  9,  setting  back  the 
eastern  park  boundary  to  exclude  about  12,100  acres,  of  which  about 
10,700  acres  are  in  private  ownership  and  600  acres  are  State  school 
lands.  Eighty  acres  were  also  eliminated  on  the  north  boundary 
of  the  park  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  at  Mirror 
Lake,  which  was  partly  within  and  partly  outside  of  the  previous 
park  boundary. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  WASH. 

The  year  has  seen  a  good  start  toward  the  development  of  facili- 
ties designed  to  provide  better  service  for  visitors  in  Mount  Rainier 
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National  Park.  Construction  of  four  concrete  and  masonry  bridges 
and  two  rustic  log  bridges,  and  the  reconstruction  and  surfacing 
with  crushed  rock  of  12  miles  of  the  Nisqually  Road;  letting  of  a 
contract  for  the  construction  and  surfacing  of  10  miles  of  the  West 
Side  Highway;  completion  of  the  location  survey  of  the  Yakima 
Park  Highway;  and  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  Long- 
mire  Springs  and  Paradise  Valley  public  auto  camps  were  the 
year's  achievements. 

OBNBRAL  PLAN  OP  DEVELOPMENT 

Plans  were  made  by  the  landscape  engineers  for  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  Longmire  Springs  area.  These  include  carefully 
selected  sites  for  administrative,  residential,  and  utility  groups  and 
provide  for  future  growth  and  expansion  as  well  as  present  needs. 
A  start  was  made  toward  carrying  out  the  general  development  by 
the  construction  of  an  employee's  cottage  on  the  residential  site 
and  an  equipment  storage  shed  on  the  utility  site.  Housing  plans 
call  for  10  or  more  cottages  for  the  residential  unit  and  eight  or 
more  buildings  for  the  utility  group.  As  yet  nothing  has  been 
done  on  the  administrative  site,  but  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be 
available  next  year  for  the  construction  of  a  much-needed  park 
headquarters  building. 

TRAIL  SYSTEM 

There  is  a  total  of  241  miles  of  trails  in  the  park,  but  due  to 
insufficient  funds  it  has  not  been  possible  to  maintain  more  than  about 
175  miles  of  the  system  for  the  past  several  years.  Many  of  the 
trails  were  located  and  constructed  hurriedly  without  adequate  :{unds, 
in  order  to  open  up  forest  areas  for  fire  patrol  and  other  protection 
purposes.  As  a  result  many  sections  of  the  trails  were  badly  located 
with  reference  to  grade  and  damage  due  to  washouts,  etc.,  and  little 
or  no  effort  was  made  to  develop  the  scenic  points.  Many  of  the 
present  trails  should  be  reconstructed  and  improved,  and  a  few  new 
ones  should  be  constructed  to  make  accessible  the  forest  areas  and 
scenic  points  for  protection  purposes  and  for  the  use  of  visitors, 

NEEDS  OP  THE  PARK 

The  need  for  more  and  better  roadsi  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken 
care  of  by  such  future  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  park  road  system,  which  is  designed  to  connect  with  State  high- 
ways leading  up  to  tne  four  park  entrances.  Not  only  is  the  park 
road  system  necessary  for  making  the  scenic  attractions  accessible, 
but  it  is  also  required  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  State  highways  con- 
necting the  various,  sections  of  the  State. 

The  housing  accommodations  for  employees  and  Government 
equipment  are  wholly  deficient.  Suitable  quarters  are  needed  in  order 
that  competent  employees  may  be  retained  in  the  service,  and  shelter 
for  expensive  motor  equipment  and  other  machinery  is  required  aa 
a  matter  of  economy. 

Modern  sanitary  facilities,  including  ample  supplies  of  drinking 
water  and  proper  sewage  and  garbage  disposal  plants,  are  essentisS 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  park  employees  and  visitors. 
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Shelter  cabins  to  provide  shelter  for  rangers  on  patrol  duty  and 
for  use  of  visitors  who  make  the  knapsack  and  saddle-horse  trips 
are  needed  at  several  points  alon^  the  trails. 

Additional  free  campinc;  facilities  are  needed  at  each  of  the  foor 
accessible  areas  of  the  park. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  MONT. 

Customary  administrative  activities  in  Glacier  National  Park 
during  the  season  of  1926  were  overshadowed  by  the  imperative 
necessity  of  fighting  forest  fires  which  proved  to  be  the  worst  in 
the  history  of  the  If ational  Park  Service.  A  phenomenally  mild 
winter,  followed  by  a  dry  and  early  spring,  made  the  forests  highly 
inflammable  by  the  1st  of  May.  The  fires  swept  over  some  5O,O0i3 
acres  gross  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  chiefly  along  the  North  Fork 
Kiver,  and  only  the  most  vigorous  efforts  prevented  the  destruction 
of  the  beautiful  forests  of  Lake  McDonald.  During  a  period  of 
10  days  in  August  over  700  fires  fighters,  supplied  from  20  camps, 
were  engaged  on  the  fire  lines.  The  tadi  of  organizing  this  larse 
force  for  effective  work,  and  of  feeding  and  equipping  it,  completely 
absorbed  the  energies  of  the  superintendent  ana  tne  park  staff  during 
practically  the  entire  season. 

Asst.  Director  H.  M.  Albright  (field)  was  sent  to  the  park  to 
take  general  charge  during  the  emergency  and  spent  most  of  Augn^ 
there.  Assistant  Superintendent  ASen,  of  RocW  Mountain  Pait 
Associate  Landscape  Engineer  T.  C.  Vint,  Chief  Kanger  Woodring, 
of  Yellowstone  Park,  and  his  assistant.  Chief  Harry  Trischman,  these 
last  two  having  accompanied  Mr.  Albright,  also  assisted. 

The  density  of  Glacier  Park's  west  slope  forests  and  their  higji 
inflanmiability  when  dried  by  summer  sun  and  winds  proves  tfis 
park  to  have  a  greater  fire  hazard  than  any  other  in  the  system.  For 
two  successive  years  the  fire-fighting  expenses  in  Glacier  alone  have 
so  greatly  exceeded  the  emergency  allotment  for  the  entire  Park 
Service  as  to  cripple  regular  park  activities  until  deficiency  appro- 
priations could  be  secured  from  Congress  to  reimburse  its  r^ular 
appropriation. 

VISITORS 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  publicity  caused  by  the  fire  situation,  the 
travel  to  Glacier  showed  an  encouraging  increase  over  1924,  and  was 
only  slightly  less  than  in  1925  when  an  abnormal  increase  resulted 
from  the  stop-overs  of  large  delegations  en  route  to  Pacific  coast  con- 
ventions. There  was  a  slight  increase  in  motor  visitors  who  patron- 
ized the  two  automobile  camp  grounds  on  each  side  of  the  park. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

Hotel  and  chalet  accommodations  proved  adequate  and  maintained 
their  high  standard  of  service  to  the  end  of  the  season  despite  the 
heavy  decrease  of  visitors  after  August  15.  Announcement  of  the 
plan  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  to  erect  a  large  hotel  in 
Waterton  Park,  Canada,  at  the  foot  of  Waterton  Lake  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  Glacier  Park.  The  new  hotel,  modeled  after  the  one  at 
Many  Glaciers,  will  offer  another  delightful  spot  to  be  visited  by 
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guests  of  the  latter.  Considerable  improvement  of  the  grounds  of 
the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  was  accomphshed  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  highway  underpass  beneath  the  Great  Northern 
tracks. 

Glacier  Hotel  on  Lake  McDonald,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Lewis,  has 
made  improvements  both  in  its  buildings  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
it^  grounds. 

Licreased  interest  in  saddle-horse  trips  was  apparent  this  season 
although  the  fires  and  the  inclement  weather  in  September  caused 
a  decided  falling  off  of  this  activity.  The  Park  Saddle  Horse  Co. 
doubled  the  accommodations  at  its  North  Circle  camps,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  camp  on  Eed  Eagle  Lake  which,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.,  made  possible  changing  the  four-day 
"  Inside  Trail "  trip  into  a  more  comfortable  and  more  pleasurable 
five-day  trip. 

ROAD  DBVELOPMENT 

Excellent  progress  was  made  on  the  west  section  of  the  Trans- 
mountain  Road,  extending  to  Logan  Pass,  under  the  engineering 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Pubuc  Boads.  This  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interdepartmental  agreement,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Koads  also  took  over  the  supervision  of  the  Two  Medicine  Boad  con- 
struction, and  be^an  preliminary  studies  for  reconstruction  of  the 
Babb-Many  Glaciers  Road  and  for  widening  and  finishing  the 
Belton- Avalanche  Boad. 

One  6-mile  section  of  the  55-mile  Blackf eet  Highway  (now  under- 
going reconstruction  by  the  State  of  Montana  out  of  Federal  aid 
funds)  was  turned  over  as  completed  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  maintenance  of  this  completed  highway  devolves  upon  the  Park 
Service.  Another  section  of  11  miles,  from  Babb  to  the  Canadian 
boundary,  is  expected  to  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the 
1927  tourist  season.  The  remaining  38  miles  are  scheduled  for 
completion  in  November,  1927.  This  road  is  being  built  on  stand- 
ards properly  commensurate  with  its  importance  as  an  international 
highway,  and  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  finest  roads  in 
Montana.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  improvement  of  this  ap- 
proach road  system,  it  now  behooves  the  Park  Service  to  complete  a 
similar  improvement  of  the  spur  roads  leading  into  the  Swiftcurrent, 
Two  Medicine,  and  Cut  Bank  Valleys. 

Boad  maintenance  in  Glacier  Park  has  been  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  park  staff  of  a  permanent  resident  engineer  who  makes 
this  work  his  major  responsibility.  Owing  to  the  heavy  traffic  inci- 
dent to  the  fires  it  was  not  possible  this  season  to  maintain  the  west 
side  roads  in  first-class,  condition,  but  on  the  east  side  much  good 
work  was  done  in  spite  of  the  crippling  of  the  working  force  by 
heavy  drafts  of  men  for  fire  fighting. 

PISH  PLANTINQ 

A  total  plant  of  8,226,600  fish  fry  and  eyed  eggs  during  the  season 
established  a  high  mark  for  Glacier  Park.  Black-spotted,  eastern 
brook  and  rainbow  trout,  grayling,  and  Great  Lakes  whitefish  were 
included  in  the  plant.  Since  considerable  planting  had  been  done 
in  the  remote  interior  waters  during  the  past  several  years,  the  oper- 
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ations  this  season  were  confined  largely  to  the  more  heavily  fished 
waters  accessible  to  motorists.  This  record  plant  will  go  far  toward 
maintaining  the  reputation  of  Glacier  Park  as  a  fi^erman's 
paradise. 

QAME 

An  interesting  reflex  of  the  mild  winter  was  the  scattering  of  the 
big  game  throughout  the  park  where  its.  natural  food  was  abun- 
dant. Because  of  this  condition  no  game  count  could  be  made,  and 
likewise  little  feeding  of  deer  and  ^eep  was  found  necessary.  It 
is  believed  that  the  mild  winter  reacted  favorably  also  upon  breed- 
ing processes  and  so  lessened  the  normal  loss  that  an  increase  con- 
siderably above  normal  occurred  among  the  big  game  of  the  park. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  GREG. 

This  has  been  an  important  year  at  Crater  Lake  National  Park 
The  road  projects  have  been  consistently  pushed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  which  took  over  road  construction  in  this  park  on 
January  1,  1926.  Upon  recommendations  made  jointly  by  the  dis- 
trict engineer  and  the  park  superintendent  the  type  of  road  was 
changed  from  a  penetration-pavement  to  a  crushed  rock  macadam, 
later  treated  with  light  road  oil.  This  change  was  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  results  have  proven  its  wisdom.  Thanks  to 
very  early  snow  recessions  in  the  Cascades  the  contractors  were  on 
the  job  hv  June  1  and  were  able  to  complete  the  surfacing  of  both 
the  Medford  and  the  Klamath  Roads  by  August  10.  Later  force 
account  crews  were  organized  and  the  roads  were  treated  with  road 
oil  and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  clean-up  of  the  debris  incidental 
to  road  construction  was  effected  to  a  distance  of  75  feet  out  from  the 
ditch  slopes,  so  that  these  two  roads  are  now  dustless  and  the  entire 
right  of  way  rid  of  all  dfibris,  giving  grasses  and  wild  flowers  oppor- 
tunity to  bloom — a  tremendous  improvement  over  former  conditions. 

Construction  of  the  new  road  from  Government  camp  to  the  Rim 
on  a  6^  per  cent  maximum  grade  was  practically  completed,  but  it 
was  not  surfaced.  The  elimination  of  the  former  11  per  cent  grade 
with  its  steep  and  hazardous  turns  means  a  great  step  forward 
Another  noteworthy  improvement  was  the  construction  of  a  heavy 
rustic  bridge  across  the  gulch  at  the  Anna  Spring  plaza,  greatly 
improving  alignment  and  decreasing  the  congestion  at  that  crowded 
area.  A  large  survey  party  has  also  been  engaged  this  summer  in  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  balance  of  the  road  system  and  will  submit 
final  report  as  to  locations  and  estimates  by  November  1. 

HBAVY  PARK  TRAVEL  CARED  POR 

The  year  saw  another  heavy  increase  in  travel  to  Crater  Lake,  a 
total  of  86,019  visitors  as  compared  with  65,018  last  year.  It  is 
especially  pleasant  to  report  that  there  were  no  accidents  on  the 
roads  or  elsewhere,  and  that  this  great  throng  of  people  was  well 
taken  care  of.  The  little  Community  House  was  again  the  great 
rallying  place  for  thousands  of  visitors;  its  crowded  condition  night 
after  mght  bespeaks  the  need  for  enlargement. 
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EDUCATIONAL  S8RVICB  ORQANIZBD 

A  much  appreciated  innovation  at  Crater  Lake  this  summer  was 
the  initiation  of  our  educational  service,  organize  by  Dr.  Loye 
Miller  of  the  University  of  California  and  three  volunteer  assistants 
who  served  without  pay.  As  acting  park  naturalist  Doctor  Miller 
made  personal  contact  with  more  than  6,000  visitors;  there  were 
talks  every  night  at  the  hotel  and  at  the  Community  House;  every 
day  there  were  walks  along  interesting  trails  that  permitted  inf  ormid 
discussions  of  park  geology,  flora,  and  fauna. 

INSECT  CONTROL  CONTINUED 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  the  insect  con- 
trol was  continued  at  Crater  Lake  National  Park  this  summer.  The 
work  among  the  lodgepole  pine  was  emphasized  with  results  satis- 
factory to  the  expert  in  charge.  In  the  southeast  area  some  very 
important  work  was  also  done  resulting  in  the  protection  of  a  beauti- 
ful stand  of  yellow  pine,  one  of  the  three  finest  forests  in  the  park. 
Some  experimental  work  is  now  being  carried  on  through  which 
investigators  hope  to  discover  a  means  of  protecting  individual  trees 
against  insect  ravages. 

There  were  a  good  many  forest  fires  started  by  lightning  and  two 
by  careless  visitors,  but  all  of  these  fires  were  promptly  discovered 
and  controlled  with  comparative  ease. 

QENERAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Physical  developipents  at  Crater  Lake  are  hardly  in  step  with 
increased  travel  because  of  meager  appropriations,  but  the  park  is 
making  consistent  progress.  This  summer  the  telephone  system  was 
greatly  improved,  and  connections  with  the  outside  were  much  bet- 
tered by  tne  building  of  a  copper  line  across  the  Klamath  Valley. 
Sanitation  of  the  two  principal  camp  grounds  was  further  improved 
this  year  and  a  large  water  heater  added  to  the  bathhouse.  A  fire 
lookout  station  was  constructed  on  Mount  Scott  by  the  Park  Service, 
the  wage  of  the  lookout  being  paid  jointly  by  the  Indian  and  the 
Forest  Services.  A  small  warehouse  was  built  at  the  utility  site 
at  Government  camp,  an  attractive  stone  and  rustic  structure  of  the 
type  decided  upon  for  all  future  construction.  The  plan  of  develop- 
ment at  Crater  Lake  is  fortunately  compact  and  simple  and,  as  fimds 
should  become  available  soon,  it  is  hoped  that  a  five-year  period  will 
see  development  at  this  park  completed  except  for  camp  ground  de- 
velopments, the  limits  of  which  can  not  be  foreseen.  The  most  press- 
ing administrative  needs  now  are  for  more  warehouse  capacity,  camp 
grounds,  and  sanitation,  housing  of  employees,  two  additional  per- 
manent employees,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  the  temporary 
personnel  employed  during  the  three-month  season.  Mechanical 
equipment  should  be  provided  enabling  us  to  publish  with  certainty 
the  opening  date  of  this  paVk  as  June  20  instead  of  July  1. 

FIELD  INVESTIGATION  OP  ENLARGEMENT  PROJECT 

In  Au^st  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  Parks  and  Forests 
studied  the  situation  at  Crater  Lake,  going  over  on  the  ground  the 
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areas  proposed  for  elimination  and  for  addition.  The  commission 
made  public  only  one  decision,  finding  against  the  inclusion  of 
Diamond  Lake  into  the  park.  On  this  point  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
commission,  was  in  entire  accord,  the  Diamond  Lake  area  having  been 
developed  too  intensively  for  summer  homes  and  other  purposes  to 
warrant  our  taking  it  over.  Decision  on  other  mooted  questions  will 
not  be  made  until  the  commission  meets  in  Washington  next  fall. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS 

In  the  36  years'  history  of  the  park  no  events  equal  in  importance 
to  park  enlargement  and  the  completion  of  the  Generals'  Highway 
have  occurred.  On  July  3  the  252  square  miles  of  the  park  became 
604  miles  by  passage  ot  the  enlargement  bill.  Almost  on  the  same 
day  the  new  road  was  finished  to  Giant  Forest,  although  travel  bad 
been  permitted  since  early  in  May. 

The  park  enlargement  adds  to  the  Big  Tree  region  the  River 
Valley  and  Kern  Canyon,  countless  lakes  and  streams,  and  Mount 
Whitney.  The  new  road  has  brought  Giant  Forest  within  two  hours 
(64  miles)  of  Visalia  and  three  hours  (90  miles)  of  Fresno. 

Travel,  stimulated  by  the  new  road  and  publicity  of  park  enlarge- 
ment, leaped  from  46,677  in  1925  to  89,404,  bringing  many  added 
problems  of  sanitation  and  protection  in  its  wake.  On  July  4  there 
were  over  6,000  campers  in  public  camps  estimated  to  accommodate 
a  maximum  of  2,500. 

LAYOUT  FOR  DEVELOPMan*      ' 

The  old  village  site  under  the  sequoias,  which  was  a  gradual 
development  of  wie  "  horse  and  buggy  "  days,  proved  inadequate  to 
handle  the  flood  of  motor  travel,  so  a  new  site  on  more  level  ground 
has  been  chosen  by  the  landscape  engineer.  It  is  hoped  to  transfer 
the  post  office,  stores,  studios,  etc.,  to  this  site  during  the  fall  months.. 
The  service  station  is  already  transferred  and  road  changes  are 
being  made. 

A  new  housekeeping  unit  will  be  placed  on  this  site  near  Beetle 
Rock  on  the  edge  of  the  sequoia  belt,  and  gradually  there  will  be  a 
clean-up  of  the  buildings  and  camps  in  the  scemc  and  congested 
sequoia  area. 

ROAD  PROGRESS 

The  completion  of  the  Generals'  Highway  to  Giant  Forest  is  the 
first  step  in  the  interpark  road  which  should  be  continued  on  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  Park,  both  to  permit  motor  travel  by  a  cool  mountain 
route  instead  of  through  the  heated  valley  and  to  open  public  auto 
camps  to  accommodate  the  increased  numbers  coming  up  the  new 
road.  ^ 

At  present  we  have  a  bottle-neck  condition  at  Giant  Forest  with  a 
wide  22-foot  entrance  road  narrowed  to  a  one-way  scenic  road  to 
such  points  as  Moro  Rock,  Sherman  Tree,  Crescent  Meadow^  and 
Lodge  Pole  Camp.  New  roads  should  be  built  to  these  much-visited 
points  and  the  old  roads  used  as  bridle  trails. 
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PUBLIC  OPERATORS 

The  reorganization  of  the  Sequoia-General  Grant  National  Parks 
Co.  with  a  20-year  contract  permits  many  extensions  and  improve- 
ments which  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with  park  enlargement  and 
road  construction.  As  a  first  step,  the  lodge  dining  room  was  en- 
larged and  sleeping  accommodations  doubled.  A  new  housekeep- 
ing unit  will  follow  and  a  hotel  on  a  site  to  be  chosen  later  will  be 
a  needed  addition  within  a  year  or  so. 

SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Despite  small  appropriations  the  park  has  served  the  public  so 
well  tnat  frequent  verbal  and  written  commendations  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  museum  and  nature  guide  service  have  been  expanded 
practically  without  appropriation  and  have  given  education,  in- 
formation, and  pleasure  to  thousands.  The  public  camps  have  been 
congested  and  funds  must  be  provided  to  enlarge  accommodations 
for  1927.  The  park  is  at  its  period  of  maximum  development  and 
if  its  beauties  are  to  be  preserved  and  the  public  served  more  liberal 
appropriations  should  be  given. 

GENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

Again  this  small  but  useful  park  showed  a  substantial  travel 
increase,  12,869  autos  and  50,597  visitors  entering,  as  compared  with 
11,108  autos  and  40,517  visitors  in  1925,  a  ^ain  of  25  per  cent.  Owing 
to  sewer  and  water  system  construction  m  1924  the  park  was  able 
to  accommodate  the  travel  increase  and  the  small  appropriations 
permitted  some  extensions. 

The  old  tortuous  and  steep  road  from  the  Big  Tree  Grove  to 
Sequoia  Lake  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Bureau  of  Roads  engineering 
force  and  joins  an  improved  county  road  down  to  the  lake  and  by 
new  grade  to  Happy  Gap.  Undoubtedly  this  will  eventually  be  the 
best  route  into  the  park  and  conferences  have  been  held  with  Fresno 
County  supervisor  and  engineer  looking  toward  the  construction 
of  an  exit  road  from  General  Grant  Park  which  will  be  a  suitable 
continuation  of  the  Generals'  Highway. 

As  at  Giant  Forest,  the  reorganization  of  the  operating  company 
permits  hotel  and  housekeeping  camp  development  which  has  long 
been  delayed.  The  lodge  will  be  moved  to  a  new  site  and  the  entire 
meadow  area  will  be  cleared  and  restored. 

The  principal  needs  of  the  park  are  a  garbage  incinerator,  and 
enlargement  of  the  headquarters  building.  These  and  other  im- 
provements should  be  provided  before  completion  of  the  interpark 
road  brings  an  increase  in  travel,  for  which  existing  accommoda- 
tions willoe  entirely  inadequate.  • 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

Judged  from  every  standpoint,  the  past  season  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  The 
comparative  isolation  oi  this  unique  area  from  the  great  east-and- 
west  transcontinental  rail  hues  and  automobile  highways  has  pre- 
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vented  abnormal  growth;  nevertheless  an  average  yearly  gain  in 
attendance  of  approximately  30  per  cent  has  been  recorded  for  the 
past  five  seasons. 

WATER  SITUATION 

The  pumping  of  90,000  gallons  of  potable  water  to  storage  tanks 
during  the  closed  winter  season  prevented  the  closing  of  the  park 
in  mid  July  when  the  supply  from  springs  and  seeps  failed  miser- 
ably in  meeting  the  demands.  At  the  end  of  August,  however,  the 
storage  surplus  was  practically  exhausted. 

The  completion  of  a  unique  water  system  late  this  fall  will  it  is 
hoped  provide  an  ample  supply  for  the  next  travel  season.  A  catch- 
ment area  consisting  of  1  acre  of  corrugated  roofing  erected  close  to 
the  ground  on  a  sloping  hillside  will  gather,  by  means  of  a  flume,  the 
snow  and  rain  falling  thereon  and  conduct  it  through  a  rapid  sand 
filter  to  two  frost-proof  steel  storage  tanks  each  nolding  125.000 
gallons.  A  2-inch  gravity  line  will  connect  the  tanks  to  the  present 
supply  lines.  This  single  unit  will  supply  upward  of  400,000  gal- 
lons of  water  per  year  with  the  average  annual  precipitation  of  18.36 
inches  falling  at  this  point.  Additional  units  must  be  constructed 
to  meet  increasing  demands. 

ROADS  AND  TRAILS 

During  the  past  season  fine  progress  has  been  made  both  in  i-eoon- 
structing  the  entrance  highway  to  Mesa  Verde  and  in  the  coniiruc- 
tion  of  two  short  connecting  projects  where  the  old  line  cquld  not 
be  rectified  to  meet  higher  road  standards.  Our  road  work  at  Mesa 
Verde  is  done  by  force  account,  the  park  road  crews  being  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  Navajo  Indians  from  the  reservation  just  to  the 
south,  in  New  Mexico.  The  cost  to  the  Government  has  been  far 
below  that  of  the  lowest  bid  submitted  on  these  projects  and  rejected. 
Superintendent  Nusbaum  has  established  an  enviable  record  with  his 
Navajos  in  reconstructing  to  higher  standards  the  roads  of  the  Mesa 
Verde. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  extension  of  the  public  camp  groimds  was  necessary  because  of 
increased  demands,  and  the  erection  of  a  chemical-type  comfort  sta- 
tion in  the  lower  section  of  the  area  has  greatly  added  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  site.  The  area  has  been  kept  scrupulously  clean  at  all 
times,  a  fact  much  commented  on  by  visitors. 

Roads  leading  from  headquarters  to  the  ruins  have  been  somewhat 
widened,  cuts  and  fills  have  been  made  to  care  for  faulty  drainage, 
trees  have  been  carefully  trimmed  for  better  vision  ahead,  and  at 
Square  Tower  House  a  new  loop  road  was  constructed  to  accommo- 
date the  ever  increasing  traffic  and  provide  additional  parking  space. 
The  Sun  Temple  Road  was  likewise  improved. 

Additional  rustic  cedar  fences,  transplanted  native  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  and  rustic  benches  have  added  to  the  charm  of  Spruce 
Tree  Camp.  The  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  new  room  in  the 
museum,  the  ranger  station,  and  the  administration  building  again 
reflect  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Nusbaum 
in  developing  an  ideal  in  harmony  with  the  environment. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS 

The  Aileen  Nusbaum  Hospital,  a  congressional  recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  in  establishing  a  first-aid 
tent  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  and  employees,  and  nursing  the,  sick 
and  injured,  is  nearing  completion.  Mrs.  Nusbaum,  through  friends 
and  through  surplus  war  supplies,  has  gathered  together  much  of 
the  equipment  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this  hospital  unit, 
which  she  designed  after  inspecting  nospital  arrangements  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  consulting  many  authorities  thereon. 
The  unit  although  small  is  ample  to  care  for  emergency  needs,  and 
a  very  small  deduction  from  employees'  pay  will  provide  the  funds 
for  operation. 
I 

MUSEUM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

In  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Mesa  Verde,  Crown  Prince  Gustaf 
Adolf  of  Sweden,  a  noted  authority  on  museums  and  their  installation 
as  well  as  a  most  able  archeologist,  said  that  the  park  museum  at 
Mesa  Verde  was  one  of  the  fine^  he  had  inspected  in  this  country. 
The  growth  of  this  museum  has  been  phenomenal.  Park  frienas 
have  provided  the  funds  for  the  building  and  for  the  equipment; 
have  sponsored  excavations  within  the  park  that  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  collections  may  be  enlarged  and  broadened,  that  new  knowl- 
edge may  be  gained;  and  directly  or  indirectly  have  made  possible 
the  acquisition  of  a  fine  reference  library  and  many  diverse  exhibits. 
A  pledge  of  $6,000  for  extension  of  the  building,  $2,000  for  addi- 
tional exhibit  cases,  and  $1,000  for  the  coming  winter's  excavations 
has  been  made  this  season  by  a  keenly  interested  park  friend.  Gov- 
ernment support  of  the  museum  is  limited  to  the  salary  of  an  at- 
tendant for  SIX  months  each  year  and  the  purchase  of  limited  special 
equipment  and  expendable  supplies. 

The  excavations  of  the  past  winter,  directed  by  Superintendent 
Nusbaum,  were  most  successful.  Three  subterranean  rooms  of  the 
very  early  Post  Basket-Maker  culture  were  uncovered  in  Step  House 
Cave,  the  first  evidence  of  this  culture  to  be  found  in  this  area.  A 
second  site  of  this  culture  was  excavated  near  the  head  of  Fewkes 
Canyon.  Besides  the  scientific  knowledge  gained,  the  museum  gains 
a  fine  collection  of  the  artifacts  of  this  early  culture.  Excellent  cliff- 
dweller  material  was  also  found. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK,  HAWAII 

During  the  past  year  the  volcanic  activity  of  Hawaii  National 
Park  was  displayed  in  Mauna  Loa,  which  became  active  near  its 
summit  early  in  April.  The  summit  activity,  consisting  mostly  of 
enormous  jets  of  steam,  which  were  illuminated  by  the  molten  lava 
below,  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  Then  molten  lava  appeared  through 
an  earthquake  crack  in  the  southwest  slope  of  the  mountain,  which 
in  a  period  of  a  few  days  ran  a  distance  of  15  miles  down  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountain  and  into  the  sea.  The  lake  of  fire  was  absent 
from  Kilauea  during  the  year. 
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TRAVEL 

Park  travel  showed  a  decided  decrease  fdr  two  reasons:  The  visit 
of  the  American  and  Japanese  fleets  in  1925  made  a  new  high  traTel 
record  which  probably  will  not  be  equaled  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  the  absence  of  the  lake  of  fire,  coupled  with  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  shortage  of  water  during  the  summer  months,  Kept  many  local 
visitors  away. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

In  the  Ealauea  area  of  the  park,  which  is  the  most  popular  with 
visitors,  a  number  of  improvements  were  made  during  the  year. 
These  included  the  construction  of  a  residence  for  the  park  super- 
intendent and  a  ranger  cottage,  as  well  as  improvements  to  the  super- 1 
intendent's  office. 

Several  new  trails  in  this  section  were  built,  in  addition  to 
improving  old  trails. 

Facilities  at  the  public  camp  crounds  were  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  rainshed  and  additional  water  tank  and  cooking 
grates. 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOMMODATIONS  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY  OPERATOR 

During  his  inspection  of  the  park  last  spring  Assistant  Director 
Cammerer  was  convinced  of  the  need  of  a  simpler  tjrpe  of  accommo- 
dations for  visitors,  in  addition  to  the  Kilauea  Volcano  House. 
Therefore  when  the  lease  of  the  hotel  company  was  renewed  for  20 
years,  provision  was  included  in  the  contract  ror  the  erection  by  the 
company  of  a  cottage  type  of  summer  camp,  similar  in  operation  to 
the  military  camp  but  open  to  the  public. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  RECREATION  CAMPS 

Kilauea  Military  Camp  was  enlarged  during  the  year  by  the 
construction  of  several  new  buildings,  and  was  several  times  crowded 
to  capacity.  So  successful  has  this  military  camp  been  that  a  naval 
recreation  camp  was  established  this  past  season.  The  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  commanders  of  these  camps  in  assisting  the  park 
superintendent  in  every  way  possible  has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

ROAD  WORK 

Surveys  of  all  park  road  projects  were  completed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  engineers,  and  construction  of  the  Chain-of -Craters 
Road  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as  certain  details  in  connection  with 
some  rights  of  way  are  cleared  up. 

The  county  of  Hawaii  has  authorized  surveys  for  a  county  road 
which  will  connect  the  Chain-of -Craters  Road  with  the  Kalapana 
coast,  which  is  interesting  because  of  its  tropical  vegetation. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK,  ME. 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  the  best  in  all  respects  that  the 
park  has  had  since  its  establishment.  There  have  been  more  visitors, 
and  in  proportion  to  numbers  they  have  used  the  facilities  offered 
for  recreation  and  education  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
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Great  gain  too  has  been  made  in  public  recognition,  constructive  de- 
vdopment  having  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  park's  claim  as 
a  scenic  coastal  area  to  rank  with  the  supreme  exhibits  of  the 
national  park  system  in  the  West  is  clearly  established. 

NATURE  STUDY 

The  park  has  long  been  recognized  by  scientists  as  an  exceptionally 
rich  and  fruitful  area  for  nature  study.  Systematic  work  along  this 
Ihie,  begun  a  few  years  since,  has  advanced  remarkably  during  the 
past  year.  Two  distinguished  groups  of  scientists  are  now  estab- 
lished on  Mount  Desert  Island  for  the  purpose  of  studying  during 
the  summer  the  life  inhabiting  it  and  its  bordering  waters. 

ROAD  DEVELOPMENT 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  work,  however,  has  been 
the  great  progress  made  in  road  construction.  The  Jordan  Pond 
motor  road,  traversing  the  heart  of  the  parkland,  has  been  open 
during  the  summer,  though  lacking  still  its  final  surfacing,  and  has 
been  received  with  acclaim  by  visitors  as  the  finest  scenic  drive  of  its 
kind  in  the  East.  The  first  section  of  the  Cadillac  Mountain  Road 
has  been  opened,  though  also  unsurfaced.  Increasing  use  of  the 
park  roads  and  trails  by  horses  is  noted. 

LOCAL  COOPERATION 

A  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation shown  by  the  State  and  neighboring  towns  in  uniting 
with  the  park  administration  to  carry  out  the  Government's  policies. 
On  the  highway  leading  to  the  park  from  the  mainland,  5  miles  of 
the  finest  concrete  road  are  being  built  by  the  State,  to  the  great 
gain  of  its  approach  by  land,  while  its  approach  by  sea  has  been 
more  used  this  year  by  pleasure  craft  than  ever  before  and  is  famous 
for  its  beauty. 

DONATION  OP  LAND 

A  donation  of  24  acres  of  land  was  made  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  addition  to  Lafayette  National  Park.  This  land, 
donated  to  the  park  by  Superintendent  Dorr,  will  be  used  for  camp- 
site purposes. 

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK,  ARK. 

The  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Treasury  Department  was 
continued  by  having  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  detail 
a  medical  officer  to  act  as  superintendent. 

GOVERNMENT  FREE  BATHHOUSE  AND  CLINIC 

A  total  of  3,670  persons  bathed  at  the  Government  free  bath- 
house during  the  year.    These  persons  received  79,692  baths. 

The  free  clinic  operated  in  connection  with  the  free  bathhouse 
and  under  control  of  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  exam- 
ined and  treated  3,570  patients,  3,075  of  which  were  venereal  and 
495  nonvenereal  cases. 
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PAY  BATHHOUSES 

No  new  pay  bathhouses  were  opened  this  year.  Total  net  profits 
reported  by  18  pay  bathhouses  were  $175,031.45.  One  house  reported 
a  deficit  of  $2,911.75.  Total  baths  numbered  788,317,  of  whidi 
699,700  were  paid  baths. 

MISCBLLANBOUS 

Beconstruction  of  all  mountain  roads  within  the  park  has  been 
continued  and  the  roads  have  been  put  in  excellent  condition.  Trails, 
buildings,  and  lawns  have  been  well  maintained.  A  community 
house  was  constructed  at  the  Government  tourist  camp.  A  new 
sanitary  14-inch  cast-iron  sewer,  about  2,000  feet  long,  was  laid 
along  Bath  House  Bow^  costing  approximately  $15,000.  Practically 
the  entire  electric  lighting  system  of  the  park  has  been  overhauled 

The  number  of  tourists  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  260,000. 

SANITATION  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  MEASURES 

Bathhouses  were  inspected  at  least  five  times  monthly,  with  irregu- 
lar inspections  at  intervals.  All  bathhouse  employees  were  given  a 
monthly  physical  inspection  and  new  employees  were  given  complete 
physical  examinations.  Bacteriological  examinations  of  the  water 
and  mosquito-control  work  was  carried  on.  The  park  assisted  the 
city  of  Hot  Springs  in  examination  and  vaccination  of  all  food 
handlers  in  the  city. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK.  UTAH 

*  Visitors  to  the  youngest  national  park  numbered  21,964,  an  in- 
crease of  5,147,  or  30  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  Among  those 
from  many  foreign  countries  were  the  Crown  Prince,  Princess  and 
royal  party  of  Sweden,  and  significant  among  representatives  of 
every  State  of  the  Union  were  several  who  had  come  from  far- 
distant  homes  the  year  before. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  G^logical  Survey 
R.  T.  Evans,  topographic  engineer  of  that  service,  was  again  detailed 
as  acting  superintend!ent  of  Zion  National  Park. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Utah  Parks  Co.  continued  its  development  of  facilities  for 
visitors  by  having  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  15  addi- 
tional cottages,  a  comfort  station,  and  a  rebuilt  central  lodge  in  which 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room  had  been  doubled  and  to  which  had 
been  added  with  pleasing  artistic  effect  two  wings,  one  containing  a 
recreation  hall  with  a  projector  machine,  the  other  a  curio  shop, 
store,  and  barber  shop. 

Early  in  July  a  better  power  plant  was  set  up  in  the  utility  site 
to  produce  electricity  for  a  greater  number  of  lights,  fans,  an  ice 
machine  of  a  daily  capacity  of  1  ton,  and  the  moving-picture  ma- 
chine. Garages  and  cottages  for  two  mechanics  were  also  built 
but  not  in  time  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  visiting  motorists. 

The  increased  travel  enabled  the  Utah  &  Grand  Canyon  Transpor- 
tation Co.  to  maintain  a  daily  bus  service  to  the  North  Rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon. 
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Modern  telephone  service  was  established  on  July  20,  when  the 
private  line  of  the  Utah  Parks  Co.  from  Cedar  City  and  the  com- 
mercial line  of  the  Southern  Utah  Telephone  Co.  from  St.  George 
were  brought  to  the  lodge.  Both  lines  consist  of  a  two- wire  copper 
metallic  circuit  and  are  Srung  on  one  set  of  poles. 

NEW  TRAILS 

The  service's  contribution  to  the  park  improvements  was  the  re- 
construction of  two  excellent  horse  trails.  Formerly  mere  routes, 
they  now  challenge  the  admiration  of  every  user  for  they  possess 
the  park  standards  of  16  per  cent  average  maximum  grade,  5-foot 
widtn,  outside  guard  walls,  inside  drainage  ditch,  and  level  turns. 

The  upper  third  of  the  West  Rim  Trail,  an  entirely  new  route, 
opened  to  travel  on  July  11,  was  formally  dedicated  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Sweden  and  in  their  honor  named  "The 
Royal  Trail." 

The  upper  half  of  the  East  Rim  Trail  is  likewise  a  new  route, 
climbing  through  the  sheer  white  cliff  directly  to  Observation  Point 
thus  rendering  this  famous  viewpoint  easily  accessible. 

ROADS 

Materially  improving  the  approach  to  the  park  7  miles  of  new 
highway  were  constructed  during  the  spring  from  the  park  boundary 
to  Rockville.  This  leaves  only  22  miles  of  unimprovea  road  between 
the  park  and  Cedar  City,  a  distance  of  65  miles.  Surveys  have  been 
made  beyond  Rockville  so  that  this  winter  more  road  may  be  built 

The  {projected  East  Rim  Road  was  temporarily  halted  to  permit 
reconnaissance  of  other  routes.  A  survey  is  now  in  progress  of  the 
so-called  Parunuweap  route  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

MOUNT  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA 

Travel  into  McKinley  Park  has  been  increasing  yearly,  the  attend- 
ance this  year  far  exceeding  previous  years  because  of  improvement 
in  road  conditions  and  the  increased  facilities  available  for  trans- 
porting and  «are  of  the  visitors.  During  my  visit  to  the  park  this 
year  I  was  greatly  interested  in  noting  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
these  visitors  and  the  accotamodations  that  had  been  provided  to 
care  for  them. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Mount  McKinley  Tourist  &  Transporta- 
tion Co.  has  resulted  in  considerable  improvement  of  transportation 
and  camp  accommodations.  The  motor  equipment  and  saddle  and 
pack  horse  outfits  were  increased,  and  Savage  Camp  (12  miles  from 
the  railroad)  was  enlarged  and  improved.  It  now  accommodates  52 
visitors  comfortably. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  wishing  to  penetrate  into  the  more 
distant  portions  of  the  park  by  saddle  and  pack  trains  four  camps 
were  established  between  Savage  Camp  and  Copper  Mountain,  a 
distance  of  60  miles,  from  which  point  a  magnificent  close-up  view  of 
Mount  McKinley  may  be  had  and  a  portion  of  the  ice-capped 
Alaska  Bange  may  be  seen.  Interest  on  the  trip  is  stimulated  by  the 
ever-changing  scenery  and  large  number  and  variety  of  wild  animals. 
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ROADS 

The  Alaska  Road  Commission  was  in  charge  of  road  constructioa 
in  the  park.  Under  the  three-year  road  project  provisions  were 
made  for  the  construction  of  33  miles  of  road  and  70  miles  of  trail, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $272,700.  Of  this  amount,  $80,000  was 
allotted  for  the  first  year  and  $50,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1926. 
In  addition  to  national  park  road  funds,  cooperative  funds  of  the 
Alaska  Road  Commission  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska  were  expended 
on  the  proiect. 

The  park  forces  with  the  cooperation  of  the  park  transportatioa 
company  cleared  and  made  available  8  miles  of  crude  road  from 
Savage  Camp  to  the  headwaters  of  Savage  River,  over  which  horse 
stages  and  light  autos  are  operated. 

HUNTINQ  IN  THE  PARK 

Again  it  was  noted  that  considerable  himting  was  carried  on  in  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  park.  During,  the  fall  a  large 
number  of  sheep  were  killed  on  the  Toklat  River  near  the  northern 
boundarv,  at  a  time  when  the  rangers  were  freighting  in  their  sup- 
plies. The  McKinley  River,  75  miles  from  headquarters,  was  the 
scene  of  a  large  killing  of  caribou.  Rangers  were  patrolling  this 
section  but  the  distance  was  too  great  and  the  small  forces  of  two 
rangers  and  a  short-time  temporary  ranker  too  small  to  give  dose 
patrol.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  park  is  well  protected.  No  evi- 
dence of  illegal  hunting  was  found  there  during  the  year.  Close 
patrol  is  necessary  in  this  section  as  the  game  is  becoming  very  tame 
and  illegal  hunters  would  make  a  big  killing  if  the  vigilance  of  the 
park  force  was  relaxed  in  the  slightest  degree. 

NEEDED  DEVELOPMENT 

The  most  important  future  developments  in  McKinley  Park  are 
extension  of  roads  and  an  increase  in  the  ranger  force. 

Though  the  partially  completed  22  miles  of  park  road  are  respon- 
sible for  the  yearly  increase  of  visitors  and  open  up  an  interestiDg 
game  section  of  the  park^  45  or  50  miles  of  additional  road  would 
open  up  the  more  interesting  features  of  the  park  which  are  dose  to 
Mount  McKinley.  All  who  have  visited  the  park  regret  the  lack 
of  a  road  penetrating  into  the  more  distant  portions,  as  the  neccs- 
sarv  high  rates  for  horse  transportation  and  time  consumed  in 
making  the  trip  on  horseback  are  prohibitive  to  most  of  them. 

The  small  force  of  three  rangers  assisted  by  the  superintendent  is 
only  sufficient  to  protect  the  eastern  portion  of  the  park,  with  occa- 
sional trips  into  the  more  distant  portions.  Care  of  visitors  can 
only  be  accomplished  at  a  sacrifice  oi  much-needed  patrol. 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CAUF. 

A  study  of  volcanic  conditions  in  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park 
was  undertaken  during  the  past  year  when  the  Geological  Survey 
detailed  a  resident  geologist-volcanologist  to  the  park.  The  f reauent 
earth  tremors  that  occur  in  the  region  are  being  recorded,  and  the 
volcano  itself  studied. 
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TOPOORAPHIC  MAP  COMPLBTBD 

The  topographic  mapping  of  the  park,  which  was  in  progress  for 
several  years,  was  completed  and  an  accurate  map  will  soon  be 
available.  This  map  has  been  urgently  needed  in  connection  with 
the  planning  of  parK  developments. 

PARK  DEVELOPMENTS 

Construction  of  the  main  park  road  was  carried  on  during  the 
year  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  No 
new  trails  were  built,  but  the  old  trails  were  improved  suflBciently  to 
serve  the  public  until  the  highway  is  completed  and  a  new  system  of 
trails  can  be  planned  to  tie  up  with  this  road. 

The  construction  of  two  ranger  stations  and  the  installation  of  12 
miles  of  telephone  line  are  a  decided  step  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  park,  which  has  been  actively  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

PARK  VISITORS 

The  year  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  travel,  a  total  of  18,739 
people  having  visited  the  park  this  year  as  against  12,596  in  1925. 
rractically  all  of  these  visitors  came  in  private  cars,  as  no  transporta- 
tion facilities  have  yet  been  developed  in  the  park. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK.  S.  DAK. 

Among  the  increased  number  of  visitors  to  Wind  Cave  National 
Park  this  year  were,  more  people  from  eastern  points  than  ever 
before. 

The  larger  visiting  list  emphasizes  the  insufficient  facilities  and 
acommodations  available,  and  if  the  park  is  to  be  maintained  as  a 
national  reservation  it  is  important  that  this  condition  be  remedied. 

Especially  needed  are  a  new  water  supply  and  the  replacement  of 
the  present  antiquated  system  of  lighting  the  cave  by  modern  light- 
ing plant.  This  year  tne  water  supply  completely  failed  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  made  upon  it,  and  at  considerable  expense 
water  had  to  be  hauled.  The  portable  gasoline  lanterns  and  candles, 
which  must  be  carried  by  visitors  over  the  winding  trails  and  steep 
stairways  in  the  cave,  elicited  more  adverse  criticism  this  year  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  It  is  not  onW  tiring  to  carry  these  lanterns, 
but  the  gases  and  odors  they  give  off  are  annoying  to  all.  In  addi- 
tion, the  cave  is  not  properly  lighted  and  the  visitors  can  not  gain 
a  true  conception  of  its  real  beauty,  nor  can  its  formation  be  prop- 
erly protected.  While  substantial  appropriations  will  be  necessary 
to  effect  these  improvements,  once  they  are  made  the  park  will  be 
able  to  operate  on  a  purely  maintenance  basis  with  nominal  appro- 
priations. 

The  principal  improvement  during  the  year  was  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  park  road,  which  was  urgently  needed.  This  road  should 
now  be  graveled  to  enable  it  to  stand  up  under  the  heavy  traffic  that 
goes  over  it  each  season. 
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PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

Travel  to  Piatt  National  Park  dropped  considerably  during  the 

J  ear,  a  total  of  248,569  as  against  573,522  for  last  year.  In  the  past, 
owever,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  divide  by  four  the  total  number 
of  visitors,  as  it  was  believed  that  undoubtedly  many  of  them  entered 
the  park  several  times.  This  year  the  supermtendent  recommended 
that  the  number  actually  recorded  be  divided  by  two  only,  as  a  very 
close  count  was  kept  and  it  seemed  that  this  would  be  a  fair  estimate. 
Even  on  this  basis  travel  showed  a  decided  reduction  this  year^ 
124,284  as  against  143,380  last  year. 

This  loss  in  travel  is  apparently  due  to  several  causes.  Travd  to 
the  park  is  mostly  local,  and  the  opening  up  of  several  resorts  in 
Oklahoma,  the  building  of  swimming  pools  in  many  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  acquiring  of  automobiles  to  take  people  farther 
afield,  all  have  contributed  to  the  lessening  of  Piatt's  popularity. 

Supt.  Forest  D.  Carter,  who  was  in  Siarge  of  the  park  at  the 
beginning  of  the  past  year,  was  transferred  to  Glacier  National  Park 
as  chief  park  ranger,  and  the  vacancy  at  Piatt  Park  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  William  E.  Branch  as  superintendent.  More  ^^ 
cently,  Mr.  Branch  accepted  a  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  King  Crippen  was  appointed  superintendent,  effedi^ 
October  1. 

During  the  year  the  principal  roads  in  the  park  were  improved, 
and  some  repairs  and  improvements  to  buildings  were  also  made. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  the 
superintendent  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  ScRool  continued  during 
the  year  to  act  as  the  superintendent  of  the  SuUys  Hill  National 
Park  without  compensation  from  the  National  Park  Service.  No 
funds  have  ever  been  available  for  expenditure  in  this  park. 

While  travel  to  the  park  increased  during  the  year,  it  was  mainly 
local  in  character,  as  in  the  past. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture continued  to  use  the  area  as  a  game  preserve. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

Again,  during  the  past  year,  the  monuments  demonstrated  their 
increasing  popularity,  the  number  of  visitors  being  384,040  as 
against  347,572  for  1925. 

The  superintendent  of  southwestern  monuments  continued  his  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  the  national  monuments  of  the  Southwest,  in 
addition  to  serving  as  custodian  of  the  Casa  Grande  Monument. 
This  group  of  monuments  alone  drew  a  total  of  207,783  visitors. 
The  advantages  of  having  a.  local  superintendent  handling  the  field 
administration  of  this  group  of  monuments  are  more  evident  each 
year,  and  the  possibilities  of  development  are  limited  only  by  lack 
of  funds  for  administrative,  protective,  and  improvement  work. 

Repair  and  restoration  work  on  prehistoric  and  historic  ruins  in 
the  Aztec  Ruin,  Casa  Grande,  Chaco  Canyon,  Gran  Quivira,  Pil* 
Spring,  and  Tumacacori  National  Monuments  was  carried  on  daring 
the  year  in  an  effort  to  prevent  disintegration. 
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At  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  completed  its  sixth  season  of  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Neil  M.  Judd,  excavating  and  studying  the  Pueblo 
Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo  ruins.  This  work  has  brought  to 
view  ruined  dwellings  which  are  considered  the  finest  examples  of 
prehistoric  architectural  skill  extant  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
trran  Quivira  excavation  and  repair  work  was  carried  on  again  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  School  of  Archeology. 

In  the  administration  and  development  of  the  Carlsbad  Cave 
National  Monument  the  service  has  assumed  its  first  obligation  to 
develop  a  tremendous  underground  cavern,  taken  over  in  an  unde- 
veloped state,  on  a  par  with  the  most  famous  and  best  developed 
caves  in  the  United  States.  The  problem  is  a  large  one,  and  the 
plans  of  development  will,  under  available  funds,  require  a  number 
of  years  to  bring  it  to  completion.  The  installation  of  a  modern 
lighting  system,  proper  sanitation,  safe  pathways,  water  supply,  and 
the  like  are  all  projects  of  considerable  importance  in  the  interest 
of  the  visitors,  and  are  second  only  to  the  duty  of  keeping  vandalism 
out  of  the  cavern  itself  by  an  adequate  guiding  personnel,  so  that  its 
wonderful  exhibits  may  be  kept  immarred  for  all  time.  Consider- 
able progress  already  has  been  made,  but  the  national  interest  in 
this  cavern,  evidenced  by  the  constantly  increasing  visiting  list, 
demands  that  such  development  work  continue  to  the  point  where 
facilities  and  conveniences  satisfactory  to  accommodate  the  visitors 
have  been  installed. 

The  outstanding  development  in  Muir  Woods  National  Monument 
during  the  past  year  was  the  construction  of  the  Muir  Woods  Toll 
Boad.  This  road,  3.8  miles  in  length,  connects  Mill  Valley  with  the 
Dipsea  Highway  at  Big  Lagoon  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  eastern 
half  of  this  road,  connecting  Muir  Woods  with  Mill  Valley,  was 
completed  and  opened  to  travel  on  April  25,  1926.  The  western 
half,  connecting  Muir  Woods  with  Big  Lagoon,  was  opened  to  travel  on 
July  25,  1926.  In  the  past  auto  travel  to  the  monument  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  one  road  leading  into  it. 
With  access  to  the  monument  over  good  roads  from  two  directions, 
a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  travel  has  already  been  noted.  There 
were  97,42(5  visitors  as  against  93,643  in  1925.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  custodian  to  employ  one  or  two  assistants  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days during  the  summer  season.  Fortunately,  the  undesirable  ele- 
ment frequenting  this  locality  in  previous  years  has  practically 
disappeared.  No  funds  for  improvements  were  available  during  the 
past  year.  Koutine  operations  were  carried  on  on  roads  and  trails 
and  the  park  was  kept  free  of  litter  at  all  times.  It  is  of  importance 
that  funds  be  provided  for  stream  revetments  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  as  it  is  feared  that  the  storm  of  February,  1925,  lowered 
the  water  table  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  react  disastrously  on 
the  redwoods.  Furthermore,  several  fine  trees  now  being  under- 
mined by  the  stream  could  be  saved  by  the  construction  of  log  bulk- 
heads aroimd  their  bases. 

At  Pinnacles  National  Monument  the  trails  were  extended  and  im- 
proved during  the  year,  and  the  parking  and  camping  grounds  were 

also  implrovea  through  the  expenditure  of  Government  and  private 

funds.    Now  a  total  of  about  500  cars  can  be  parked  in  the  monu- 
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ment.  A  much-needed  water  system  was  also  provided  through 
private  funds.  The  water  is  piped  from  natural  springs  to  two 
6,000-gallon  tanks,  which  provioes  an  ample  supply  for  present  needs. 
The  Board  of  Boad  Conmiissioners  for  Alaska  continued  to  super- 
vise the  governmental  activities  in  Sitka  National  Monument,  and 
together  with  the  Territory  of  Alaska  continued  to  cooperate  in  fur- 
nishing funds  to  supplement  the  National  Park  Service's  allotment 
for  repair  work.  Work  was  continued  on  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Indian  totem  poles,  which  form  the  principal  exhibit  of  the  monu- 
ment. It  is  expected  that  when  these  repairs  are  cqmpleted  the 
poles  will  be  preserved  permanently,  or  at  least  that  heavy  repairs 
will  be  rendered  unnecessary  for  many  years.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Sitka  Commercial  Club,  the  Alaska  Historical  Association, 
and  others  the  sum  of  $1,200  was  raised  by  private  subscription  for 
the  restoration  of  Blockhouse  No.  2.  a  historic  relic  of  the  days  of 
Russian  occupation  and  Indian  conflict.  The  project  was  approved 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  blockhouse  restored  during 
the  simimer. 

LEGISLATION 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  legislation  affecting  the  national 
parks  considered  in  Congress  since  the  preparation  of  the  ninth 
annual  report. 

BILLS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW 

The  urgent  deficiency  act  of  March  3, 1926,^  carried  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5),000  for  emergency  reconstruction  and  fighting  forest  fires 
in  national  parks,  fiscal  year  1926.  This  act  also  contained  an  item 
for  the  Indian  Service  of  $100,000  which  is  to  defray  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  bridge  and  approaches  thereto  across 
the  Colorado  River  at  a  site  about  6  miles  below  Lee  Ferry,  Ariz. 
This  sum  is  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1927,  and  is  to  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  hereafter  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  When  completed  this  bridge  and 
approaches  will  greatly  facilitate  motor  travel  between  the  North 
and  the  South  Rims  in  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

The  Interior  Department  appropriation  act  of  May  10,  1926,' 
carried  appropriations  of  $3,698,920  for  the  National  Park  Service 
in  Washington  and  for  the  administration,  protection,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  of  the  various  national  parks  and  monuments.  In  ad- 
dition to  $2,000,000  appropriated  for  road  work  within  the  national 
parks  and  monuments,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  incur  obli^- 
tions  and  enter  into  contracts  for  additional  road  work  not  exceeding 
a  total  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  act  also  contained  a  proviso  authoriz- 
ing the  National  Park  Service  to  contract  for  medical  attention  and 
service  for  employees  and  to  make  necessary  pay-roll  deductions 
agreed  to  by  the  employees  therefor. 

S.  3595,»  signed  by  the  President  May  10,  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  exchange  of  certain  patented  lands  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  for  certain  Government  lands  in  said  park," 
authorized  the  consolidation  of  the  private  holding  of  mlliam 
Randolph  Hearst,  located  near  Grand  View  on  the  south  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

»  Public  No.  86.  « Public  No.  206.  *  Public  No.  210. 
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S.  4073,*  approved  May  22,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  Great  Smoky  Moimtain  National  Park  in  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes," 
provided  that  when  certain  lands  have  been  donated  to  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  established  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Va., 
and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  Tenn.-N.  C. 

S.  4209,*^  signed  by  the  President  May  25,  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
m  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provided  that 
when  certain  lands  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  region  of  Kentucky  shall 
have  been  donated  to  the  Government  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  shall  be  established. 

H.  K.  10733,®  approved  May  26,  entitled  "An  act  to  make  addi- 
tions to  the  Absaroka  and  Gallatin  National  Forests,  and  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  to  improve  and  extend  the  winter  feed 
facilities  of  the  elk,  antelope,  and  other  game  animals  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  adjacent  land,  and  for  other  purposes," 
authorized  the  extension  of  the  reservations  named  through  dona- 
tions of  land  or 'by  the  purchase  of  lands  with  funds  donated  for 
this  purpose  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  range  for  the  wild 
animals. 

H.  R.  10126,^  approved  May  28,  entitled  "An  act  to  revise  the 
boundary  of  the  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes,"  provided  for  the  transfer  of  small 
areas  of  national-park  land  to  Forest  Service  jurisdiction  and  small 
areas  of  national-forest  land  to  National  Park  Service  jurisdiction. 
These  adjustments  were  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  natural  boun- 
dary lines  formed  by  rivers  issuing  from  the  park  at  the  southwest, 
northwest,  and  northeast  comers  for  the  old  artificial  land  lines. 

S.  2703,®  signed  by  the  President  June  7,  entitled  "An  act  to 
-restore  to  the  public  domain  certain  lands  within  the  Casa  Grande 
Ruins  National  Monument,  and  for  other  purposes,"  eliminated  from 
the  Casa  Grande  National  Monument  a  small  area  needed  for  right 
of  way  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  provide  irrigation  facilities 
for  lands  of  the  Pima  Indians. 

H.  R.  9390,*  approved  June  9,  entitled  "An  act  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain privately  owned  lands  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
and  to  transfer  certain  other  lands  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  to  the  Colorado  National  Forest,  Colorado,"  provided 
for  the  elimination  of  certain  privately  owned  lands  from  the  park. 

H.  R.  12264,10  signed  by  the  President  July  3^  entitled  "An  act  to 
facilitate  and  simplify  the  work  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior^  and  for  other  purposes," 
provided  for  the  assisting  of  visitors  within  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  in  emergencies  by  selling  food  supplies,  and  also 
for  medical  attention  to  employees  in  the  service. 

H.  R.  9387,1*  approved  July  3,  entitled  "An  act  to  revise  the 
boundary  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  California,"  provided  for 
the  addition  of  a  large  area  east  of  the  park,  including  the  Kern 

*  Public  No.  268.  •*  Public,  No.  303.  »«  Public,  No.  513. 

»  Public  No.  283.  •  Public.  No.  842.  «  Public,  No.  466. 

«  Public  No.  205.  •  Public.  No.  363. 
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Canyon  and  Mount  Whitney,  and  for  the  elimination  of  certain 
small  areas. 

The  deficiency  act  of  July  3,  1926,^*  contained  no  appropriations 
for  the  National  Park  Service  but  made  the  appropriation  of  $20,000 
carried  in  the  second  deficiency  act,  fiscal  year  1925,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  securing  of  lands  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  regions  of  Kentucky  for 
perpetual  preservation  as  national  parks,"  approved  February 
21,  1925,  available  until  June  30,  1927.  It  also  provided  that 
not  to  exceed  $3,000  of  the  appropriations  of  the  National  Park 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1927  should  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  travel,  subsistence,  supplies,  and  other  expenses  of  the  committee, 
including  its  secretary,  created  upon  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Outdoor  Kecreation  to  study  and  report 
upon  adjustment  of  boundaries  between  national  parhs  and  national 
forests. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED  BUT  NOT  ENACTED  BEFORE  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  LAST  SESSION 

H.  R.  9916,  "A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  bill  proposes  the  transfer  of  lands  required  for  the  adequate 
development  of  the  park-road  system  to  be  added  to  the  park,  aod 
the  return  of  lands  not  needed  lor  park  purposes  to  national-forest 
status. 

H.  R.  9917,  "A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  bill  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  park  to  include 
the  Teton  Mountains,  an  area  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  park, 
and  two  smaller  sections  at  the  northwest  and  northeast  comers  of 
the  park,  and  for  the  elimination  of  three  small  areas.  At  public 
hearings  on  this  bill  opposition  developed.  A  counterproposal  was 
made  to  eliminate  20  square  miles  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
park  for  irrigation  j)urposes,  which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  con- 
servationists. The  bill  was  not  reported  out  of  committee  during  the 
session. 

S.  J.  Res.  287,  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Surveys  to  hold  hearings  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  chanpng 
the  boundarj  of  Yellowstone  and  other  national  parks.  As  subnutted 
this  resolution  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $15,000  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  this  amount  was  reduced  to  $3,500. 

H.  R.  12416,  "A  bill  to  establish  a  national  forest  reserve  and  na- 
tional park  in  each  of  the  several  States  to  promote  reforestation,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Bills  were  also  introduced  for  the  creation  of  the  following  na- 
tional parks:  Killdeer,  N.  Dak.;  Mount  Katahdin,  Me.;  Roosevelt, 
N.  Dak. ;  Grand  Coulee,  Wash. ;  Blue  Knob,  Pa. ;  M!ena,  Ark. ;  Ponce 
de  Leon,  Fla.;  Olympic,  Wash.;  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Jeff  Davis 
Coimty,  Tex.,  and  for  parks  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Cohutta  Moun- 
tains, Ga.  A  bill  was  also  introduced  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bear's  Paw  National  Monument,  Mont. 

"PubUc  No.  492. 
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Other  pending  measures  of  interest  to  the  Park  Service  are  given 
hereafter : 

H.  R.  184,  "A  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  approach  roa/is 
to  national  parks  and  monuments." 

H.  R.  337,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  winter 
game  (elk)  refuge  in  the  State  of  Wyoming." 

S.  1046,  "A  bill  to  consolidate  certain  patented  lands  in  Glacier 
National  Park." 

S.  1405,  "A  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges  on  the  north  approach  to  and  within  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument." 

H.  R.  6097,  "A  bill  to  accept  the  cession  by  the  State  of  Arkansas 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  tract  of  land  within  the  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes." 

H.  R.  7672,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  bill  proposes 
that  $100,000  be  made  available  to  protect  the  monument  and  to  ex- 
cavate and  prepare  for  exhibition  at  the  monument  a  fossil  dinosaur. 

H.  R.  9388,  "A  bill  for  establishing  a  forestry  experimental  station 
and  national  i)ark  at  the  '  Old  Stockade '  near  Millen,  in  Jenkins 
County,  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

S.  3295,  "  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  road  in  Rainier 
National  Park."  This  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  the  construction  of  this  road,  inclusive  of  necessary  bridges. 

S.  3386,  "  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Maine,  Arizona,  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park." 

H.  R.  10278,  "  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  for  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park." 

H.  R.  11606,  "  A  bill  for  establishing  a  hardwood  forestry  experi- 
mental station  and  national  park  near  Colfax,  Louisiana,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

H.  K.  12261,  "  A  bill  authorizing  appropriation  of  funds  for  con- 
struction of  a  highway  from  Red  Lodge,  Montana^  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  near  Cooke  City,  Montana,  as 
an  entrance  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

CONCLUSION 

The  first  decade  of  its  service  to  the  public  has  closed,  and  a  new 
era  is  opening  up  before  the  National  Park  Service.  After  review- 
ing the  activities  of  the  past  10  years,  and  especially  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  I  can  say  with  deep  conviction  that  I  believe 
the  service  is  fulfilling  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  task  outlined 
for  it  by  Congress.  The  increased  travel  to  the  parks, "and  the 
larger  area  now  included  in  the  national  park  and  monument  system 
have  brought  greatly  increased  responsibilities  to  the  service,  which 
have  been  capably  met  by  its  loyal  field  and  office  personnel. 

While  the  report  in  general  covers  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
for  comparative  purposes  in  connection  with  travel  statistics  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  consider  the  travel  year  as  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director. 
14166—28 5 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

(Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Stephen  T.  Mather,  director. 

Arno  B.  Gammerer,  assistant  director. 

A.  E.  Demaray,  assistant  in  operations  and  public  relations. 

R.  M.  Holmes,  chief  clerk. 

Isabelle  F.  Story,  editor. 

PIBLD  SERVICE 

GENERAL 

(Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo.) 
Horace  M.  Albright,  assistant  director  (field). 

CIVIL-ElTOIinCEBINO    DIVISION 

(Yellowatone  Park,  Wyo.) 
Bert  H.  Burrell,  acting  chief  civil  engineer. 

LANDSCAPB-ENOINEERINO   DIVISION 

(780  Soath  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 
I>aniel  R.  Hull,  landscape  engineer. 

EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 
(957  Regal  Road.  Berkeley.  Calif.) 
Ansel  F.  Hall,  chief  park  naturalist. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Crater  Lake,  G.  G.  Thomson,  superintendent,  Medford,  Oreg. 

Olacier,  Charles  J.  Kraebel,  superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 

Grand  Canyon,  J.  Ross  Eakin,  superintendent.  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz. 

Hawaii,  A.  O.  Burkland,  acting  superintendent,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Hot  Springs,  Dr.  Joseph  Bolten,  superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Xiafayette,  George  B.  Dorr,  superintendent.  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Lassen  Volcanic,   L.   W.   Collins,   acting  chief  park   ranger   in   charge.    Red 

Bluff.  Calif. 
Mesa  Verde,  Jesse  L.  Nusbaum,  superintendent,  Mancos,  Colo. 
Mount  McKinley,  Henry  P.  Karstens.  superintendent,  McKinley  Park,  Alaska. 
Mount  Rainier,  Owen  A.  Tomlinson,  superintendent,  Ashford,  Wash. 
Piatt,  King  Crippin,  superintendent.  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Rocky  Mountain,  Roger  W.  Toll,  superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
Sequoia,  John  R.  White,  superintendent,  Alder  Creek  headquarters  via  Three 

Rivers,  Calif. 
General  Grant,  John  R.  White,  acting  superintendent.  Alder  Creek  headquarters 

via  Three  Rivers,  Calif. 
Sullys  Hill,  Wm.  H.  Beyer,  acting  superintendent,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 
Wind  Cave,  Roy  Brazell,  superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Yellowstone.  Horace  M.  Albright,  superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 
Yosemite,  W.  B.  Lewis,  superintendent,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 
Zion,  Richard  T.  Evans,  acting  superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah. 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

Frank  Pinkley,  superintendent  of  southwestern  monuments,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Aztec  Ruin,  Earl  H.  Morris,  custodian,  Aztec,  N.  Mex. 

Oapulin  Mountain,  Homer  J.  Farr,  custodian,  Capulin,  N.  Mex. 

Carlsbad,  Cave,  W.  F.  Mcllvain,  custodian.  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

Casa  Grande,  Frank  Pinkley,  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Ohaco  Canyon,  Gus  Griffin,  custodian,  Crown  Point,  N.  Mex. 

Colorado,  John  Otto,  custodian.  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Craters  of  the  Moon,  Samuel  A.  Paisley,  custodian,  Arco,  Idaho. 
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Devils  Towjer,  John  M.  Thorn,  custodian,  Hulett,  Wyo. 

Bl  Morro,  Even  Z.  Yogt,  custodian,  Ramah,  N.  Mex. 

Gran  QuiTira,  W.  H.  Smith,  custodian,  Oran  Quivira,  N.  Mex. 

Montezuma  Castle,  Martin  L.  Jackson,  custodian.  Camp  Verde,  Ariz. 

Mnir  Woods,  John  T.  Needham,  custodian,  Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

Natural  Bridges,  Zeke  Johnson,  custodian,  Blanding,  Utah. 

Navajo,  John  Wetherill,  custodian,  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Papago  Saguaro,  J.  B.  McGlain,  custodian,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Petrified  Forest,  Wm.  Cox  Buehler,  acting  custodian,  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

Pinnacles,  W.  I.  Hawkins,  custodian,  Holiister,  Calif. 

Scotts  Bluff,  A.  N.  Mathers,  Gering,  Nebr. 

Sitka,  Peter  Trierschield,  custodian,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Tnmacacori,  John  B.  Bristol,  custodian,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

Verendrye,  Adolph  Larsen,  custodian,  Sanish,  N.  Dak. 

Wupatki,  J.  C.  Clarke,  custodian,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

No  superintendent  has  been  appointed  for  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park» 
nor  have  custodians  been  appointed  for  the  Dinosaur,  Katmai,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cavern,  Rainbow  Bridge,  Shoshone  Cavern,  Yucca  House,  Fossil  Cycad*. 
JBlovenweep,  Pipe  Spring,  or  Glacier  Bay  National  Monuments. 
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APPENDIX  B 


STATISTICS 

visitors  to  the  national  parks,  1911-1926 Jl 

Visitors  to  the  national  monuments,  1921-1926. _ 

Private  automobiles  entering  the  national  parks  daring  seasons  1919-1926 

Automobile  and  motor-oycle  licenses  issued  during  seasons  1923-1926 . « 

Receipts  collected  from  automobfles  and  motor  cycles  during  seasons  1923-1926 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for  and  revenues  received  from  the  various  national  peria  and 

national  monuments  and  expenditures  made  therefrom  during  the  fiscal  years  1917-1928,  inchisive; 

also  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1927 

Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  national 

Etrks  and  national  monuments,  tosether  with  the  revenues  received,  for  Uie  flscsl  years  1917-1927, 
dusive 


Pace 


ViHtora  to  parks,  1911-1926 


Name  of  park 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191S 

Hot  Springs 

1130,000 

23,054 

3,114 

12,630 

2,160 

10,306 

14,500 

3,887 

180,000 

1200 

206 

14,000 

1135^000 

22,970 

2.923 

10,884 

2,240 

8,946 

5,235 

3,199 

131,000 

1200 

230 

6,257 

1135,000 

24,929 

3,823 

13,735 

2,766 

13,501 

6,253 

3,988 

135,000 

1300 

280 

12,138 

1125,000 

20,250 

4,667 

15,145 

3,735 

15,038 

7,096 

3,592 

13a  000 

1500 

502 

14,168 

1  115,000 

61,895 

7,647 

33,452 

10,523 

35,166 

11, 371 

2,817 

120,000 

11,000 

663 

14,265 

131,000 

1118,740 
35,849 
10,780 
33,390 
15,360 
23.969 
12,265 
19,000 

130.000 

11,500 

1.385 

12,839 

151,000 

1135,000 

35,400 

18,510 

34,510 

17,390 

35,568 

11,645 

16,742 

135lO00 

2,207 

2,223 

18,887 

117,186 

18,500 

11401000 

Yellowstone 

2L275 

Sequoia 

UOOl 

Yosemite 

33,407 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake  .     

15^4S6 
^901 
13,231 

Wind  Cave 

136^000 

Piatt 

14,421 

SullysHill 

4,188 

Mesa  Verde. 

2.0SB 

Glacier 

t^ 

Ro<^ky  Mountaip  .. 

101,497 

Hawaii 

W 

Lassen  Volcanic  -____ 

lioQO 

Mount  McKlnley— . 

0 

Orapd  f^anyon _.. 

J^ftj^tt^. 

Zion I 

Total 

223,957 

229,084 

251,703 

235,193 

334,799 

356,097 

488,366 

451,661 

Name  of  Park 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1936 

Hot  Springs 

1160,490 

62,261 

30,443 

58,362 

21,574 

55,232 

16,645 

126,000 

26,312 

4,026 

2,287 

18,956 

169,492 

37,746 
164,000 

1162,860 

79,777 

31,506 

68,906 

19,661 

56,491 

20,135 

138,000 

27,023 

9,341 

2,890 

22,449 

240,966 

12,000 

67,316 

166,500 

3,602 

1130,968 

81, 651 

28,263 

91, 513 

30,312 

65,771 

28,617 

160,000 

28.336 

9,100 

3,003 

19,736 

1273,737 

116,071 

110,000 

im 

169,836 
2;  937 

1106,164 

98.223 

27,514 

100,506 

50,456 

70^371 

33,016 

170,000 

31,016 

19,548 

4,251 

23,935 

•219,164 

27,760 

110,000 

«7 

84,700 

73,779 

4,109 

1112,000 

138,352 

30,158 

130,046 

46,230 

123,708 

52,017 

1 117, 710 

41,505 

8,478 

5,236 

33.988 

218,000 

41,150 

19,600 

434 

102,166 

64,200 

6,408 

1164,175 

144,158 

34,468 

105,894 

33,020 

161,473 

64,312 

1134,874 

52,166 

8,035 

7,109 

33,372 

224,211 

52,110 

112;  500 

4fi2 

108,256 
71,758 
8,400 

1265,500 

154,282 

46,677 

209,166 

40,517 

173,004 

65,018 

1143,380 

60,367 

9,188 

9,043 

40,068 

233,912 

64,155 

112,096 

«206 

134,053 

73,673 

16,817 

126(000 

Yellowstone 

Sequoia 

187,807 
89^  4M 

Yosemite 

274,209 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Tjftko     ....  .^ 

saiw 

161,796 
86^019 

Piatt 

1134,384 

Wind  Cave 

8^466 

fiullys  Hill 

16.921 

Mesa  Verde    

1U356 

Olader 

S7;32S 

Rocky  Mountain 

Hawaii 

135;  000 

XASsen  Volcanic 

Mount  McKinley.... 

Onmd  Canyon 

Lafayette 

18.739 
«533 

mass 

101,256 

2ion 

21.964 

TotaL 

755,325 

919,504 

1,007,335 

1,014,602 

1,280^886 

1.422,363 

1,76a  512 

1,8S0;8IS 

1  Estimated. 
« No  record. 

*  Indicated  loss  in  travel  from  1921  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  diecking  and  estimating  employea. 

*  Actual  park  visitors;  many  miners  and  pro8i)ector8  passed  through  park. 
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VisHors  to  the  national  fnonumentt  in  IB^l-lSee^ 


n 


Name 


1921 


1922 


1023 


1924 


1926 


1926 


Astec  Rain  (New  Mexico) 

Capulin  Mountain  (New  Mexico).. 

Carlsbad  Care  (New  Mexico) 

Casa  Grande  (Arisozia) 

Cbaoo  Canyon  (New  Mexico) 

Colorado  (Colorado) 

Craters  of  the  Moon  (Tdaho) 

Devfls  Tower  (Wyoming) 

XI  Morro  (New  Mexico) ..,_ 

Qran  Qulvira  (New  Mexico)... 

Hoyenweep  (Utah-Colorado) 

Eatmai  (Aia^a) 

Monteaima  Castle  (Arizona) 

Mnlr  Woods  (California) 

Natural  Bridges  (Utah) 

Navajo  (Arisona). 


>3,000 


>3,000 


6^234 
>  1,000 


6,206 
»'6,"600" 


5,068 
«"6,'6o6 


6,787 

■">"7,"6oo' 


5,968 
>7,000 
>  1,280 

9,583 


>8^000 


«  7,000 
>3,000 


>&,500 
>2,500 


>3,000 
>2,500 


>  7,800 
>3,200 


>4,600 
»  87, 400 


>6,000 
>  90, 370 


Papago  Sagoaro  (Arizona)... 
Petrified  forest  (Arizona).,.. 

Plnnades  (California) 

Pipe  Spring  (Arizona) 

Rainbow  Bridge  (Utah) 

Bcotts  Bluff  (Nebraska) 

Sitka  (Alaska) 

Tumacacori  (Arizona) 

Verendrye  (North  Dakota).. 

Wnpatki  (Arizona).^ 

Yucca  House  (Colorado) 


65 
*3,000 
>  32, 700 


112 

>8,000 

3  31,338 


15 
»7,400 
91,253 

20 


>6,000 
45,475 
>6,500 


17 

« 7,500 

92,391 

62 

85 

110,000 

42,781 

8,973 


>7,000 

•7,000 

1,794 

13,587 

>2,000 

>9,000 

3,849 

8,450 

'1.800 

« 1,000 

250 


5,646 
14,965 
10,904 
16,542 

2,600 
>9,000 

4,620 
16,640 

5,794 

1,577 
<250 


>9,000 
93,643 


>6,000 


«5,000 
« 1,000 


>6,000 

»"5,"ioo' 


142 
'20,000 


115 
'35,000 


200 

'30,000 

55,227 

'10,000 

'4,000 

250 

'24,000 


'6,000 
'3,500 


'8,800 


'10,500 

•1,400 

«600 

'100 


12.885 

97,426 

68 

'250 

'53,000 

53,345 

10,167 

16.728 

'800 

'27,000 

2,500 

18,688 

'iooo 

'600 
'150 


Total 164,461       171,988 


212,826 


248,555 


294,050 


884,040 


1  No  records  for  other  5  national  monuments. 

'  Estimated. 

s  Opened  to  public  Jane  1, 1924. 

Private  autonioHlea  entering  the  national  parks  during  seasons  1919-1926  * 


Name  of  park 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

TeJlowstone. 

10,737 
3,852 

12,109 
3,366 

4,637 
8,240 

13,586 
5,657 

13.418 
4,710 

10,814 
5,158 
7,686 

15,736 
7;  139 

18,947 
6,545 

12,271 
7,892 
9,078 

21,848 

18,253 
7,886 
19,583 
12,010 
17, 149 
9,429 
10,096 
430,000 

27,350 
9,796 
27,233 
12,036 
27,655 
15,377 
13,570 
4  60,000 

30,689 
11,082 
32,814 
9,118 
38.351 
19,301 
17,200 
457,400 

33,068 
14,273 
40,229 
11,108 
39,860 
19,451 
22,598 
4  60.000 
2,271 
2,197 
7,585 
4  58,057 
12,650 
2^646 
19,910 

33,194 

Sequoia' -. 

26,503 
74,885 

"YtjffPimifjfi             ^-    -    - 

General  Grant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake 

12,809 
38,626 
^Ai2 

Wind  Cave  • 

28,332 

Piatt' 

46,796 

dollysHiU 

Mesa  Verde. . 

436 

1,697 

433,638 

570 

2,009 

4  50,562 

651 

2,614 

4  67,438 

'969' 

2,416 
4  52, 112 

1,255 

6,599 

4  51,800 

8,025 

1,803 

6,766 

4  53,696 

10,150 

Glacier 

6,727 

Rocky  Mountain '... 
Hawaii' 

460^407 
46,500 

Lassen  Volcanic'....'. 

5,408 

annd  Canyon.:  ...o^ 

1,575 
4  7,000 

3,260 

4  10,000 

644 

5,104 

9,958 

604 

7,800 

8,650 

662 

U,731 
8^600 
1,446 

13.052 

22,849 
15,361 

ZioD 

4,796 

Total 

J97,721 

128,074 

176,825 

197,105 

271,482 

315,916 

368,212 

406^248 

'  Automobiles  entering  parks  with  or  without  licenses,  to  and  indading  Sept.  30, 1924 . 

•  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

*  No  license  re(4uired. 
'  B^tlmatfd, 
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Aui<nnobUe  mnd  motar-oycle  lioensea  ia$ued  during  geatonA  lOSt-lSiS 


1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1926  > 

Nuneofparki 

Auto- 
mobiles 

Motor 
cycles 

Auto- 
mobiles 

Motor 
cycles 

Auto-    Motor 
mobiles  cyctos 

Auto- 
mobiles 

Motor 
cydes 

Auto-    Motor 
mobiles  cydes 

Yellowstone— — 

SOQUOiS '.  .-- »- 

2a  158 

3,197 

U6,335 

6,217 

iaoo6 

8,101 

067 

1,548 

149 

1 
134 

■■""iis' 

42 

i' 

25,357 
4,350 

28,587 
8,037 

17,208 

10,864 
1,146 
4,900 

131 
'""136" 

■"""299' 

61 
3 
5 

28,912 
3;684 

17,606 
6,524 

19,267 

16,033 
1.812 
3,981 

158 

80' 

■"""321" 
44 

2 
2 

31,488 
4,312 

28,203 
7.023 

21,753 

15,471 
2^075 
6,039 

144 
3 

38,940 

10,481 

29,302 

4,880 

20,531 

23,249 

3,222 

5^240 

134 

Yosemite 

o 

General  a  rant 

Mount  Rainier 

Crater  Lake 

Mesa  Verde 

Glader 

60 

S5 
3 

Orand  Canyon. 

0.707  ; 

Zion_ I 

3,506 

Total 

'  67,429 

•445 

>  100,449 

634 

97.809 

616 

111,364 

278 

140.148 

814 

1  No  licenses  required  (or  Wind  Cave,  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  Volcanic,  SuUysHUL  Bo(t7 
Mountain,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinley  Park. 

i  Number  of  licenses  formally  reported  to  Washington,  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1026. 

-1  Licenses  required  only  for  Qiant  Forest  Road. 

4  Includes  665  autos  in  1022,  525  in  1923,  276  in  1924,  3I9  in  1925,  and  205  in  1926,  the  owner  of  whieb 
surrendered  Yosemite  Valley  Highway  Association  oertiflcateB  in  lieu  of  payment  of  entrance  fee. 

•  Includes  399  complimentary  permits  in  1922,  436  in  1923,  and  244  In  1924. 

•  Includes  1  complimentary  permit. 

Licenses  not  required  in  certain  parks  because  of  small  road  mileage  or  unimproved  condition  of  roadi 
(see  footnote  1).  Licenses  also  not  required  for  travel  on  unimproved  roada  in  other  parks.  No  cbaip 
for  license  issued  for  operating  cars  on  offldal  business. 

ReceipU  collected  from  automohilet  and  motor  cycles  during  seasons  192^1926 


Name  of  park  i 


1022 


1923 


1924 


1025 


193SI 


Yellowstone 

Sequoia* 

Yosemite 

General  Grant.. 
Mount  Rainier., 

Crater  Lake 

Mesa  Verde 

Glacier 

Orand  Canyon.. 
Zion 


$15a  287. 00 

7,095.00 

81. 128. 00 

3.003.50 

27, 33a  50 

2a  404. 50 

1,45a  50 

2,303.00 


$189,375.00 

la  875.  00 

101,312.00 

3,975.00 

43,300.00 

27,223.50 

1,60L50 

7,926.50 


$217, 235. 00 

9, 2ia  00 

87, 27a  00 

3, 287. 00 

48,488.50 

4a  13a  00 

a;  719. 00 

5,528.50 


$236, 52a  00 

ia78aoo 

114,556.00 
3,51L50 
54.405.50 
38,714.50 
3.114.00 
0,338.50 


$119,28150 
10,48LOO 
75,I79.0I» 

2,44a0» 
21,488.00 
26,501 » 

3,377.01 

5,mflo 

9,707.a 
1,7BS.00 


Total.. 


293,962.00 


385,687.50 


413,876.00 


47a  04a  00 


375,  SOL  00 


I  No  licenses  required  for  Wind  Cave.  Hot  Springs,  Piatt,  Hawaii,  Lassen  VolcaniCi  SuUys  Hill,  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks.    No  roads  in  Mount  McKinlev  Park. 
>  Received  In  Washington  to  and  including  Sept.  30, 1026.    Rates  for  1926  reduced. 
•  License  required  only  for  Giant  Forest  Road. 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  frorn^  the  various 
national  parks  amd  national  monuments,  and  expenditures  made  therefrom 
during  the  ftscai  years  1917-1926,^  inclusive;  also  appropriations  for  the  flscoi 
year  1927 


- 

Appropriations 

Revenues 

Name  of  the  national  park 

Appropri- 

Expended 

Received 

Expended 

Hot  Springs: 

$35,6n.75 
28,883.44 
52,100.15 
45,682.85 
67,807.00 
55,330.15 
56,660.16 
44,769.68 

•60,577.70 

•55,421.75 

$31,301t8 
43,822.01 

1018 

1919 

•$140,000.00 

$140^000.00 

33!i3aM 

1920 

35,71a  31 

1921  (deficiency) 

oo^ooaoo 

oaooaoo 

74,00.19 

1922 

^•e» 

1923 

63,000.00 
67,600.00 
78,000.00 
11,800.00 
72,100.00 
71,000.00 

63.289.88 
67,204.82 

}   < 85,222.08 

60,537.10 

1924 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table  on  page  76. 
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Btatement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various 
national  parks  and  national  monuments,  etc. — Continued 


Name  of  the  national  park 


ADproprlatlons 


Appropri- 


)pfoprl- 
ated 


Expended 


Revenues 


Received 


Expended 


Yellowstone: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1920 

1920  (deficiency) 

1921 , 

1921  (deficiency) 

1922 

1923 _ 

1924 

1924  (deficiency) 

1925 

1926  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

Sequoia: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

Yosemlte: 

1917....'. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1921  (deficiency) , 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

General  Oiant: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1928 

1928 :.. 

1924 

1925 

1926  (defidenoy) 

1926 

1927 

Mount  Rainier: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1902 

1928 

1924 

1924  (defidenoy) 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927- 

Crater  Lake: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1416^—26 6 


$8,500.00 

10,500.00 
334,920.00 

•3,259.48 
255.500.00 

71,026.64 
278,000.00 
8,000.00 
350,000.00 
361,800.00 
368,000.00 

27,700.00 
372,800.00 

24,103.00 
396,00a00 
398,000.00 

22,300.00 
'60,000.00 
25,000.00 
30,510.00 
35,000.00 
36,000.00 
86,000.00 
78,000.00 
120,000.00 
136,000.00 
5,8ia00 
71,7ia00 
73,750.00 

260.000.00 
235,000.00 
255,000.00 
200,000.00 
300,000.00 
3,000.00 
300,000.00 
280,000.00 
296,000.00 
309,000.00 
21,414.00 
252,714.00 
256,640.00 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
4,500.00 

6,ooaoo 

6^800.00 
6,000.00 

6,6oaoo 

80,000.00 
14,175.00 
1,180.00 
12,180.00 

i2,aoaoo 

30.000.00 

75,ooaoo 

24,600.00 

32,600.00 

40,000.00 

160,000.00 

I06,80a00 

183,000.00 

•13,000.00 

100.000.00 

6, 23a  00 

106,600.00 

lu.ooaoo 

8.000.00 
15,000.00 
13,225.00 
28,225.00 


$8,500.00 

0,645.82 

332,583.03 

539.44 

253, 677. 15 

71,026.64 

285.992.28 

348,746.54 
361,687.86 

4  395,139.06 

394,590.99 
« 398, 190. 23 


$54,795.69 
71,393.66 
42,776.50 


120,027.61 


158,806.84 

165,014.63 
203,140.02 

299,132.97 

318,861.60 
366,193.66 


15,606.28 
60,000.00 
24,578.71 
30,420.98 
34,824.64 
35,732.79 
85,961.84 
77,671.62 
119,690.60 

141,066.42 

<  72, 412. 22 


10,326.60 

13,402.53 
9, 772. 62 
16,809.00 
19,584.99 
20,086.27 
23.917.22 
24, 22a  21 

19,961.06 

26,366.16 


240,987.45 
226,368.29 
254,294.64 
197,611.29 

300,645.44 

205^079.94 

278,218.50 

<  204, 768. 42 

324,511.05 

243,703.69 


68,600.66 
65,865.65 
57,520.03 
85,601.54 

96.894.47 

131,797.51 
148, 86a  60 
173,732,28 

137,200.14 

231,209.14 


1,999.55 
1,999.97 
4,481.51 
^992.79 
5,300.00 
5,961.24 
6,419.88 
49,874.91 

15,175.95 
11,966.37 


1,153.78 
1,801.68 
1,063.90 
1,87a  83 
2,663.87 
8,480.45 
8.180.16 
4,847.78 

2,907.64 

8,296.55 


29,999.19 
74,846.67 
24,552.28 
32,446.01 
80,819.84 
149,497.81 
106,721.06 
« 135, 813. 76 

116,861.80 

U01,777.56 


14,846.80 
17,241.25 
17,386.47 
22,153.76 
24,967.79 
22,286.59 
29,133.17 
43,014.33 

51,895.68 

56,681.25 


7,999.88 
14,738.44 
13,263.84 
28,162.05 


4,665.25 
^605.72 
^  968. 21 
8,827.78 


$53,776.61 
96,812.84 
(») 


415.04 
26.606.45 


55,096.46 
88.975.62 


586.97 
1L961.88 


17,617.04 
34.715.96 


(*) 
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8taiemen4  of  appropriationt  made  for,  and  revenues  reeewed  from, 
national  parks  and  national  monuments,  etc — Ck)ntini]ed 

the  varim 

Appropriations 

Revenoes 

Name  of  the  national  park 

^^sst- 

Expended 

Received        Ezpezukd 

Orator  Lake— Continued  i 

1921 

126,300.00 
25,300.00 

32,ooaoo 

36,000.00 
30,700.00 
1,98a  00 
85^980.0.0 
37,160.00 

8^000.00 
7,180.00 
7,500.00 

6,ooaoo 

9,000.00 

7,6oaoo 
7,5oaoo 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
1,920.00 
17,920.00 
12,400.00 

2,5Qa00 

2,5oaoo 

4,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 
U),000.00 
10.000.00 
960.00 
10.960.00 
10,275.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 
11,000.00 
14,000.00 
16,400.00 
43,000.00 
36.000.00 

3,ooaoo 

42,50a00 

1,895.00 

42,835.00 

72,30a00 

iio,ooaoo 

160,000.00 

8o.ooaoo 

85,80a00 
11,849.12 
96,000.00 
12,664.09 

i95,ooaoo 

178,700.00 
226,000.00 
281,000.00 
9. 26a  00 
184,960.00 
167,746.00 

io,6oaoo 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

40,000.00 

66,ooaoo 

78,900.0a 

74, 28a  00 

•26,17L00 

93,ooaoo 
4,&4aoo 

84,660.00 

87,ooaoo 

$25,223.40 
25^290.41 
81.787.77 
34,822.56 

}     32,623.41 

86,866.26 

191784.96 
15,277.53 
18,189.76 
80,495.93 

89,789.49 

41,488.50 

1922 

1024 

1925             



1925^  (deficiency) 

1M6 

1927 

Piatt; 

1917 :. 

8,ooaoo 

7,179.84 
7,485.05 
5^960.24 
8,90a70 
7,238.26 
7,325.62 
9^962.48 

}     111780.97 

17,818.60 

484.11 

i,oia4o 

482.63 
48a  59 
726w20 
619.80 
65.30 
74.14 

6a  50 
54.13 

SUiS 

1918 

1919 , 

1920 

1921 

-"'"---— 

1922 

1928 

1024 

1925. 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926      - 

1927 V 

Wind  Cave: 

1917 

2,499.87 
2,498.40 
8,988.77 
3,987.24 
4,971.66 
7,500.00 
7,443.84 
9,934.56 

}     10,954.71 

♦11,827.07 

l,«32LO0 
4,082.60 
2,583.15 
3,714.15 
2,918.20 
8,785.25 
8,869.00 
3,856.50 

4,232.61 

5,934.54 

1,013.  M 

1918       ._ 

1919 

1920    - 

1921 

1922      - 

1923 

1924    - 

1926 , 

1926  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927    

Mesa  Verde: 

1917    

9. 999.  Op 
9,913.36 
17,022.44 
10.950.69 
18,929.71 
16,389.30 
42,812.62 

}  *36,686.21 

}      43,169.93 
42;  69a  97 

130.14 
2,763.7^ 
i;  348. 66 
8,817.96 
8,771.35 
1,273.72 
8, 69a  10 
4,071.65 

8,699.45 
8,221.15 

m 

1918 

1919      

1920 

1921      

. — 

1922 

1923       

1924 



1924  (deficiency) 

1926 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926            

1927 

Glacier: 

1917 

108,148.16 
114,362.82 
79,958.09 
86,000.00 
81,572  94 

}    107,847.30 

194,803.03 

178,615.70 

«  227, 133. 13 

\    290,221.44 

172,888.11 

8,202.40 

4.43&22 

.    2,824.53 

7,263.85 

ia613w20 

6,06271 
10^732:67 
19^759.23 

15,828.71 

21,811.72 

1,351.75 

1918 

1919 

1920    

1920  (deficiency) 

1921 

•    1921  (deficiency) 

1922 - 

.— — -— — 

1923 

1934 

1925 

1926  (deflclenfy) .  .  ,: ,. 

1926                

.     1927 

Bocky  Mountain: 

1917 ! 

.     1918                   

9,964.24 
9,922.10 
9,998.94 
9,924.85 
89,946.40 
64,923.10 
73.163.99 
74,00a08 

123^806.78 

«82;269.66 

87L27 

50a75 

807.5a 

1,507.78 

637.25 

2;09&41 

8,077.08 

•   683L38 

8,183.88 

%68a36 

(^ 

1919  — 

1920l : , 

1921 ._ 

1922 

..  1923  

.  -  1924 - 

1924  (deficiency) 

.    1925 

-1926  (defloiency) 

1926 

1927.. ................................ ...... 
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Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  various 
national  parks  and  national  monuments^  etc, — Continued 


Appropriations 

Revenues 

Name  of  the  national  park 

^^SSt' 

Expended 

Received 

Expended 

Hawaii: 

1919                       .                

176a  00 
76a  00 

i,ooaoo 
laooaoo 
laooaoo 

10,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

1,26a  00 
16.660.00 

i8,ooaoo 

$731.40 

747. 62 

125.00 

9,64&16 

9,909.03 

9,658.74 

}       9,377.05 

13,349.54 

1920 

1921  -  -                                 

1922 

1923             

$776.00 
1,46a  00 

76a  00 

2, 46a  00 

1924 

1926 

1926  (deficiency) 

1026  -  —  _        - -  - 

1027 

Lassen  Volcanic: 

1917         -                                    -  . 

8L26 
118.05 

O 

1018 

1921 

2,665.65 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 

3,ooo.od 
3,ooaoo 

100.00 

io,ooaoo 

12,700.00 

2,4ia90 
2,922.41 
2.963.42 
2,865.61 

}       2^914.93 

9,783.06 

1022 

1023 

m66 
277.27 

17a  96 

135.97 

1024 

1026 

1026  (deficiency) 

1936     .                  -          -     - 

1027 

Grand  Canyon: 

1919 

525.03 
399.32 
8,306.43 
4,872.02 
7,608.72 
12,666.42 

(") 

1020               .            

40,000.00 
60,000.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

76,000.00 
126,400.00 
100,000.00 
116,000.00 
4, 36a  00 
192,360.00 

i32.ooaoo 

8,000.00 

8,ooaoo 

8,ooaoo 

11, 02a  00 

7oaoo 

13,80a00 
18,70a00 

wiaooaoo 
laooaoo 
2o.ooaoo 
25,ooaoo 
26,ooaoo 

30,000.00 

34,70a00 

2,820.00 

34, 19a  00 

34,ooaoo 
i6,ooaoo 

39.874.27 
50,948.46 
99,966.65 
73,90a35 
<  124, 798. 40 
63,767.24 

}« 118. 729. 19 

189,579.00 

1021 

1922                       -, 

1028 

1924    ..               

1926  (without  year) 

1926 

12,550.06 
15,806.46 

1026  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

Mount  McKinley: 

1922...            

7,792.88 
7, 85a  61 
7, 73a  85 

}      11. 633. 00 

13,675.86 

1923 

1924 

1925 

68.98 
135.46 

1925  (deficiency)       

P) 

1926         -            

1927 - 

Lafayette: 

1919 

9,972.42 
9, 93a  06 
19,997.73 
24,992.99 
24,819.20 
29,785.89 

}      36,905.82 

33, 68a  66 

1920 

1921                        —  -  .. 

1922 

1923'.     -          

1924 

1925 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 * 

Zion: 

1917  fd^flflifincv)       ,. .... 

14,963.81 

1920 _ 

511.60 

524.00 

414.95 
584.37 

913.25 

195.80 
479.60 

(») 

1921 

7,3oaoo 

1.685.07 

io,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 
i33,ooaoo 

13, 76a  00 

16, 19a  00 

1,66a  00 

20^ooaoo 
22.ooaoo 

3,6oaoo 
6,ooaoo 
laooaoo 
8.ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
i2;6oaoo 

12,60a00 

12,60a00 

20, 76a  00 

1,23a  00 

46,geaoo 

21, 27a  00 

}       8,826.96 

9,968.62 
9.727.89 

-4144, 06a  88 

«  16, 79a  71 
19,968.90 

1921  (deficiency) 

1922 

1923 

1923-24  (deficiency) 

1924 

1926 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926                  

1927 

Protection  of  national  monuments: 

1917 

2. 68a  66 
4,832.70 
9,473.10 
7,802.92 
7,838.99 
12,019.98 
11,386.55 
11,774.16 

}      20^843.75 

46,762.81 

1018 

22&00 
32a  75 
123.60 
123.20 

89.00 
136.38 

23.60 

57.00 
72.  (jp 

(U) 

1919 

1020  -  .— ........ .... 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1026 

1026  (deficiency) 

1926    

1027 

tee^fe-- 
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Statement  of  appropriations  made  for,  and  revenues  received  from,  the  ron'otr 
national  parks  and  national  monuments,  etc, — Ck>Dtin!]ed 


Name  of  the  national  park 


Appropriations 


Appropri- 
ated 


Expended 


BevtmoM 


ReceiTed        Ezpended 


Casa  Grande  National  Monument: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Improvement  of  Navajo  National  Monument, 

Aris.:1917 - 

Carlsbad  Cave  National  Monument: 

1926 

1927 

National  Park  Service: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923.., 

192i 

1926 

1925  (deficiency) 

1926 

1927 

Fighting  forest  fires: 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Emergency  reconstruction: 

1925 - 

Emergency  reconstruction  and  fighting  forest 
fires- 

1926 

1936  (deficiency) 

1927 

Accounting  services: 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Construction  of  roads  and  trails: 

1926  (defldenoy) 

1926 

1927 

Insect  control: 

1926-26  (deficiency) 

1927 

Southern  Appalachian: 

1926-26  (defldency) 

1927 


I9oaoo 
9oaoo 
9oaoo 

"  3, 000. 00 

(") 
i5,ooaoo 

3,666.67 
17,6QaQ0 
19,20a00 
22;  22a  00 
37, 42a  00 
31, 02a  00 
32. 42a  00 
33,20a00 

44,  oca  00 
2,7oaoo 
6i,ooaoo 

66, 68a  00 
26,0Qa00 

25.ooaoo 
2^ooaoo 
2aooaoo 

20.  oca  00 


4O,0Qa00 

4aoQaoo 
.40;ooaoo 

6»ooaoo 
6»ooaoo 
6»ooaoo 
6,  oca  00 

i,ooaooaoo 

1,60^000.00 

2,ooaooaoo 

2^ooaoo 
2o;ooaoo 

ao^ooaoo 
(") 


(") 
(»«) 
(II) 

$1,962.69 


$3,718.00 


2,513.62 
17,413.33 
19, 177. 50 
21, 524. 46 
27,09afi0 
30,957.72 
32,383.50 
32;  922. 67 

46,63292 


9,61&30 
17, 764. 16 
6,626.02 

20;ooaoo 

16,818.17 


8o,ooaoo 


6^216.60 
6^902.11 
5^  63a  63 
6,890.19 

1, 000,00a  00 

i,6oaooaoo 


24,945.24 


12;  468. 27 


I  For  statement  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  Annual  Beport,  pp.  854-358. 

>  Made  available  during  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921  by  sundry  dvil  acts  approvea  July  19, 1919  (41  Stii. 
204),  and  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  918). 

>  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  park  purposes  not  authorised.  Sundry  dvil  act  of  June  12, 1917  (40  SUt. 
163);  Hot  Springs,  act  of  May  24, 1922  (42  Stat.  690). 

4  Appropriation  transfier.    See  separate  tabU. 

•  Includes  $16,855  firom  sale  of  lots  in  1926;  $8,600  in  1926. 

•  Unexpended  balance  of  1918  War  Department  appropriation  of  $20,000  made  available  under  Interior 
DcMTtment  during  1919.    Sundry  dvil  act  of  July  1, 1918  (40  Stat.  678) . 

7  For  purchase  of  private  holdings. 

•  Made  available  during  1926,  act  of  Mar.  4, 1926  (43  Stat.  1331).  ^    . 

•  Expenditure  of  revenues  from  Mesa  Verde  and  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  for  park  purposes  not  aotbarisra 
by  statute. 

!•  Appropriation  for  1919  made  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument. 

II  Expenditure  of  revenue  for  monument  purposes  not  authorised. 

»  Expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Ofl!*oe. 

"  Expended  under  direction  of  Smithsonian  Institution. 

i<  $26,000  of  appropriation  for  protection  of  national  monuments  spedfically  made  available  for  Csrbosd 
Cave. 

»  Unexpended  balance  of  1925-26  appropriation  made  available  for  expenditure  in  1987.  Act  of  July  Sr 
1926  (44  Stat.  867). 
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JSummary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration^  protection,  and  improvement 
of  the  national  parks  and  national  mowuments,  together  with  the  revenues 
received^  for  the  fiscal  years  1911^-^1926,  inclusive 


Tear 


Department 


Approxxlation 


Revenoes 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1928 
1924 
1925 
1026 
1927 


Interior  Department. 
War  Department 

Interior  Department. 
War  Department 

Interior  Department. 
War  Department 


$537,30(167 
247,20a00 


63a  68a  00 
217,60a00 


968,10&00 

saooaoo 


1784,  M6. 67 
748. 18a  00 


1, 013,105. 00 
907,070.76 
1,068,960.10 
1,438, 22a  00 
],440»62a00 
1,802,601.00 
3,027,667.00 
3,258,409.00 
8,696,920.00 


$180,662.30 
>  217, 33a  66 


196,678.03 
316,877.96 
396,02&27 
482,904.80 
618,70a36 
668,880.82 
67a«2a98 
826^464.17 


1  Jor  summary  of  appropriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1017  see  1020  Annual  Report,  p.  360. 

>  The  revenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  yeara  1904  to  1918,  inclusive, 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rocky  Mountain  National  Parka, 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  misoeUaneous  receipts. 

Statement  of  amounts  transferred  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  appro- 
priation acts  to  transfer  10  per  cent  from  one  appropriation  to  another 


Year 

Amount 

From 

To 

1984 

$3,000 
1,000 
1,000 

800 
200 

1,000 
600 

1,000 
013 

1,062 

Vow^Tnit4^  Nftt<oTi%i  Park . . 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

1924 

1924.- 

do 

Zion  National  Park 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 
Da 

1924 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

Glacier  National  Park. 

1824 

1924 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Do. 
Da 

1926 

1926 

Hot  Springs  National  Park 

Qrand  Canyon  National  Park 

Zlon  National  Park. 
Da 

1926 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Wind  Cave  National  Park. 

3926 

3926 

"  Rocky  MountaiUi  NaTti^^ 

Sequoia  National  Park. 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 
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REPORTS  OF  OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THB  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  ENGINEERINQ  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DIVI- 
SIONS   

HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK 

Dr.  Joseph  Bolten,  Saperintendent,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Genesal  Statement 

The  total  receipts  of  the  pay  bathhouses  for  this  year  were  $522,001.68,  as 
compared  with  $428,401.31  for  the  fiscal  year  1925. 

The  net  profits  reported  for  18-  pay  bathhouses  aggregated  $175,031.45.    Only 
one  pay  bathhouse  reported  a  deficit. this  year,  amonnUng  to  $2,911.75.    ToUl 
profits,  including  deficits  for  this  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  $172,119.70  as  against  ' 
$105,137.65  for  last  year. 

The  baths  given  were  as  follows :  Complimentary,  2,859;  paid,  699,700;  at  the 
United  States  free  bathhouse,  79,692;  at  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  HospiUl 
Bathhouse,  6,066,  making  a  grand  total  of  788.317  baths  as  compared  with  the 
grand  total  of  729,483  baths  giTen  during  the  previous  year. 

The  Spbings 

The  springs,  46  In  number,  are  located  on  the  Central  Avenue  .slope  of  Hot 
Springs  Mountain.  The  estimated  daily  flow  la  850,000  gallons  of  hot  water 
with  an  average  temperature  of  142°  F.  The  water  is  collected  and  distribnted 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  the  United  States  free  bathhouse,  the 
Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  Bathhouse,  and  19  pay  bathhouses,  all  of  whidi 
are  under  Government  supervision.  Daily  temperature  and  flow  readings  of 
certain  springs  were  continued. 

Administration 

The  park  is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  who  has  supervision  orer  an 
matters  pertaining  to  the  park  and  its  management  and  to  the  general  sanita- 
tion and  control  of  all  bathhouses  receiving  hot  water,  as  well  as  control  over 
all  employees  connected  with  the  bathhouses. 

The  park  personnel  Is  divided  into  the  following  departments:  Administit' 
tive,  police,  maintenance  and  free  bathhouse,  and  clinic. 

Receipts  and  Expbnditubes 
Receipts : 

Water  rent $40, 261. 10 

Ground  rent 200.00 

Privilege  fees — 

Registered  physicians*  continuance  fee $4,070.00 

Physicians'  examination  fee 50.00 

Physicians'  registration  fee 30.00 

Bath  attendants'  certification  fee 1,718.00 

Masseurs'  certification  fee 507.00 

Commissary  concession 5. 00 

6,380.00 

Miscellaneous — 

Sale  of  attendants'  badges 12. 65 

Sale  of  unserviceable  property 68.00 

80.65 

Total,  deposited  to  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts 46,92L75 

78 
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The  last  remaining  dty  lot  belonging  to  tbe  park  was  disposed  of  at  public 
taction  for  the  sum  of  $4,300.  The  amount  was  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
a  special  fund  available  for  improvement  of  the  park.  The  unexpended  balance 
ol  this  fund  Is  $24,800.01. 

The  following  expenditures  were  made  by  the  park  from  its  appropriations : 

For  administration,  protection,  and  maintenance $67, 574. 05 

For  construction  of  physical  improvements 693. 72 

For  construction  and  reconstruction  of  roads   (from  the  National 
Park  Service  road  budget) 23,097.92 

Total  expenditures 92, 265. 6^ 

CO^'STBUCTION,   MaINTENANCB,   AND  RJEPAIBS 

SuperintendenVs  residence, — ^The  heating  system  was  overhauled,  and  repairs 
were  made  to  the  toilets  and  hot  and  cold  water  systems.  The  floors  in  the 
front  porch  and  one  rear  porch  were  replaced  by  new  flooring  and  were 
painted.  Copper  screening  of  the  house  was  completed.  Woodwork  of  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  was  painted. 

Fountain  street  residence. — Minor  repairs  were  made  as  needed. 

Free  'bathhouse  building. — ^A  high  pressure  gas  line  was  laid  to  the  bath- 
house by  the  public  utilities  company,  and  the  boilers  were  fitted  with  new 
burners  for  the  use  of  gas  instead  of  coal.  The  hot  air  ventilating  ducts 
were  patched  and  plastered  and  other  minor  repairs  made.  Screen  doors 
and  windows  were  repaired.  Leaks  in  the  pools  were  stopped  by  the  use 
of  chemicals.  Fittings  were  renewed  in  the  various  rooms.  The  heating 
plant  was  overhauled  and  repaired.  Shelves  were  built  in  the  laboratory 
and  storerooms.  Benches  in  the  dressing  and  cooling  rooms  were  reenameled. 
New  door  frames  and  double  acting  hinges  were  installed  on  11  doors  in  the 
bathing  section  of  the  building.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  some  of  the  clinic 
room  were  replastered,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  rooms  repainted  where 
necessary,  A  new  floor  was  laid  in  one  room.  Portions  of  tlie  exterior  of 
the  building  were  repainted. 

Shop. — ^The  shop  was  entirely  remodeled.  The  lower  floor  was  entirely 
concreted,  and  a  new  floor  was  laid  in  the  second  story  and  in  the  attic- 
The  first  floor  was  planned  to  house  rolling  equipment.  The  upper  story 
was  divided  into  carpenter  shop,  storeroom,  blacksmith  and  machine  shop, 
and  general  workroom.  Overhead  shafting  and  pulleys  were  installed,  an 
electric  power  line  was  run  to  the  shop,  and  a  power  motor,  electric  floor 
grinder,  band  saw,  and  drill  press  were  set  up.  Benches  and  shelves  were 
placed  where  needed.  New  windows  were  placed  in  the  building,  and  the 
entire  exterior  was  stuccoed  and  the  woodwork  painted.  A  concrete  road 
was  constructed  in  the  rear  of  the  building  for  the  use  of  motor  vehicles. 
All  livestock  was  disposed  of. 

Greenhouse. — An  addition  12  by  36  feet  was  constructed  to  complete  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  heating  plant  was  overhauled. 

Repairs  were  made  to  other  minor  buildings  as  required. 

Comfort  stations. — ^The  interior  of  the  comfort  stations  on  Bath  House  Bow 
was  repainted  and  the  plumbing  repaired. 

Grounds. — ^About  100  maple,  elm,  and  poplar  trees  were  planted  along  the 
lower  slopes  of  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  along  the  park  front,  at  the  superin- 
tendent's residence  and  in  front  of  the  shop  building.  About  2,500  bulbs  were 
planted  on  Bath  House  Row,  about  the  residences  and  the  free  bathhouse,  for 
spring  blooming.  A  new  hedge  was  planted  for  about  half  the  length  of  Bath 
House  Row,  and  privet  hedge  was  planted  at  the  official  residence  and  around 
the  free  bathhouse.  Shrubbery  was  purchased  and  planted  along  Bath  House 
Row,  about  the  office  building,  and  at  the  free  bathhouse  and  superintendent's 
residence.  Gr^pe  myrtle  and  hedge  grown  in  our  own  small  nursery  were 
planted  at  advantageous  places  in  the  park.  New  squares  of  concrete  were 
placed  in  the  walks  where  needed. 

Roctds. — ^The  road  program  begun  last  year  was  continued.  Roads  on  all  the 
mountains  were  reconstructed,  the  turns  made  larger  and  road  beds  widened 
to  permit  two-way  traffic.  Graveling  of  roads  with  material  from  our  own 
gravel  pits  was  begun,  and  8  miles  of  road  were  gravel  surfaced.  All  road 
work  has  been  done  by  force  account  and  with  our  own  equipment. 
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Trails. — The  mountaia  trails  were  cleaned  up,  repaired,  and  kept  in  exodlot 
condition.  Fallen  timber  and  brash  were  remoyed  Tr^m  the  moimtain  Ma 
along  the  trails. 

Whittington  Park, — Fences  around  the  park  were  repaired,  some  replacwnmt 
being  necessary.  The  two  small  tennis  courts  were  converted  into  one  lugt 
court,  new  fences  being  installed,  and  fresh  clay  and  gravel  surfacing  used. 
Dead  trees  were  cut  and  removed  from  the  park. 

Electric  lighting  system. — The  electric  lighting  system  on  Hot  Spriop 
Mountain  was  overhauled,  3,000  feet  of  new  wire  and  36  new  reflectors  bei]^ 
installed  and  the  light  poles  painted.  The  lighting  system  of  WhittinstoB 
Lake  Park  was  completely  overhauled.  A  950-foot,  3-conductor  park  csUe 
was  installed  on  the  White  Way,  completing  the  three-way  system  alons 
Bath  House  Row. 

Water  system, — ^A  4-inch  electric  recording  and  integrating  water  meter  mi 
installed  for  periods  of  three  months  on  the  hot-water  lines  of  the  Lamar 
and  Buckstaff  Bathouses  for  experimental  purposes.  A  hot-water  Trident 
disk  meter  was  also  purchased  for  use  in  determining  the  tjrpe  of  meter  best 
adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  the  hot  water.  No  hot-water  shortase 
was  experienced  during  the  busiest  season  this  year,  due  to  strict  econony 
in  the  use  of  water  and  proper  distribution  in  the  various  reservoirs. 

Public  camp  grounds, — About  2  additional  acres  of  ground  were  made  ready 
for  camp  sites  by  clearing  away  underbrush,  draining,  fllllng,  and  leveling 
Throughout  the  camp  site  low  places  were  filled  or  tiled,  drainage  ditches  were 
cut,  and  high  places  leveled.  The  swimming  pool  was  drained  and  deaoed 
out  and  the  wall  of  the  dam  repaired.  Roads  were  scarified,  graded,  and 
graveled.  Plumbing  repairs  were  made  and  two  water  pipes  installed  to 
furnish  an  adequate  water  supply  to  the  community  house  and  the  north 
end  of  the  camp  site.  The  lighting  system  was  overhauled.  The  local  tele- 
phone company  installed  a  telephone  in  the  camp.  A  community  house,  2D 
by  42  feet,  was  constructed,  native  stones  and  cut  logs  composing  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  material.  The  fioor  was  constructed  of  concrete  and 
stone,  and  the  building  equipped  with  kitchen  and  laundry. 

Sanitary  sewer. — A  14-inch  cast-iron  sanitary  sewer  was  installed  by  eon- 
tract.  The  new  sewer  is  2.000  feet  in  length,  extending  from  the  north  end 
of  Bath  House  Row  to  a  point  800  feet  south  of  the  superintendent's  offlce, 
•  from  which  point  it  was  continued  approximately  1,000  feet  south  by  the  dty 
of  Hot  Springs.  It  was  installed  in  the  arched  conduit  of  Hot  Springs  Creek 
and  replaced  a  10-inch  tile  sewer.  All  the  bathhouses  along  Bath  House  Row 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital  have  connected  with  the  sewer,  whidi 
also  carries  away  the  waste  bath  water. 

Miscellaneous. — A  large  number  of  park  benches  were  repaired  and  painted. 
The  rolling  equipment  was  kept  in  repair  at  considerable  expense.  Soil  was 
placed  on  lawns  and  dead  timber  cut  and  used  for  fuel. 

United  States  Free  Bathhouse 

The  average  number  of  persons  batiied  daily  at  the  free  bathhouse  wu 
266,  with  a  total  of  79.692  baths  given  during  the  year.  The  total  number 
of  i)ersons  bathing  was  3,570. 

The  total  number  of  patients  examined  and  treated  in  the  free  clinic  wi« 
3,570,  of  which  3.075  were  venereal  disease  cases.  The  nonvenereal  disease 
cases  were  referred  to  the  Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  clinic.  The  totil 
number  of  examinations  and  treatments  given  during  the  year  was  68J251. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  physicians  was  continued  in  the  clinic.  Spedil 
work  was  done  by  the  bacteriologist  along  scientific  lines,  totaling  5l(M 
examinations  of  various  specimens. 

Pat  Bathhouses 

No  new  bathhouses  were  opened  during  the  year.  Examinations  of  tha 
finances  of  the  bathhouses  showed  that  an  increase  in  rates  was  advisable, 
and  on  October  10,  1925,  each  bathhouse  was  permitted  to  charge  $2  moie 
per  course  of  21  baths. 

The  following  tables  show  the  business  of  the  pay  bathhouses  for  tl» 
fiscal  year: 
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SI 


Bathhouse 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Budcstaff 

Bastman 

Fordyoe 

Hale 

Imperiai 

Lamar 

Majestic 

Haurioe 

Moody 

Oiark 

(hark  Sanatorium 

Pythian  (colored) 

Ouapaw 

Bockafellow 

Baperior 

8t.  Joseph's  tnflrmary 

Woodmen  of  Union  (colored) 

TotaL 


Net 
amount 
received 
by  at- 
tendants 


$5, 312. 19 
13, 432. 67 
10, 742. 72 
4, 212.  60 
7, 243. 65 
8,671.80 
6, 42a  80 
11,813.48 
6,664.06 
12, 13&  80 
3,748.45 
10,03«.14 
3,019.23 
3,243.17 
9,047.64 
7, 149. 60 
8.485.56 
1,628.04 
1, 770. 90 


134,579.41 


Paid  for 

redeemed 

tickets 


$1,913.92 
8,486.19 
5,811.68 
2, 365. 29 
4,022.73 
1, 221. 04 
2, 443. 87 
7, 112. 79 
2,615.48 
6, 479. 01 
1, 841. 10 
4, 334. 42 
1,202.00 
4X1.30 
3,340.68 
2, 937. 13 
4,843.53 
832. 93 
811.22 


Total 
bath  re- 
ceipts 
less  re- 
demptions 


$15, 259. 78 

63,442.31 

41, 694. 37 

16,904.11 

31,934.32 

28,905.56 

22, 231. 13 

'  42, 911. 46 

24,256.72 

47, 74a  34 

12,796.50 

33, 602.  78 

9,485.20 

7, 242. 75 

32, 981. 67 

21, 36a  27 

28,6ia92 

6,172.92 

4,4ia78 


62,476.31 


491,049.74 


Receipts 

from 
massage, 

etc. 


$7a30 
5, 517. 49 
3,244.66 

672.21 
4, 121. 90 

444.00 

68a  60 
4, 741. 82 

6oaoo 

5,342.05 
37a  95 

1, 362. 13 
105.80 


2, 36a  60 
1.35a  55 

7a  00 


80,971.95 


Total 
receipts 


$15,336.03 

68.959.80 

44,939.02 

17, 64a  31 

36. 05a  22 

29.349.56 

22,811.73 

47,053.28 

24,856.72 

53, 08a  39 

13, 16a  45 

,34, 964. 91 

9, 591. 00 

7,242.75 

85, 350. 07 

22, 721. 82 

28^680.92 

5,172.92 

4,4ia78 


522.001.68 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 


$11,227.00 
29,792.20 
30, 471. 94 
12, 177.  68 
27,  Oia  73 
ia355.50 
18,967.22 
30,627.96 

ia9ga49 

38, 25a  43 
8,986.00 
20, 800. 74 

6,7oaoo 

10, 154.  60 
27,314.29 
1^254.15 
21,582.15 

3,8iaoo 

3,375.00 


349,881.98/ 


Net 
profits 


$4,109.03 

39.167.60 

14, 467. 06 

5, 46a  63 

9, 04a  49 

10,004.06 

3.844.51 

17,02&32 

ia861.23 

14, 82a  96 

4, 18a  45 

14, 164. 17 

2.883.00 

»  2,911.75 

8, 03a  78 

6,467.67 

7, 09a  77 

1,354.92 

1,041.78 


175^  119. 70 
12;  911. 76 


1  Deficit. 


Bathhouse 

Total 
baths 
sold 

Baths  re- 
deemed 

Net  paid 
baths 
sold 

Paid 
baths 
given 

Compli- 
mentary 
baths 

Total 
baths 
given 

Aihambra. . . 

8a918 
78,063 
63,301 
24.566 
42.133 
46,289 
37,877 
71,445 
37,692 
71,728 
22,171 
58.570 
17.663 
17,657 
51,593 
40,496 
61,661 
9,177 
10,901 

3,524 
9,399 
7,818 
3,091 
4,851 
1,854 
3.717 
10,279 
3.450 
a  631 
2,873 
3,928 
2,062 

828 
4,886 
4,748 
7,655 
1,264 

588 

27,394 
6a  664 
56,483 
21,475 
37,282 
44,435 
34.160 
61.166 
34.242 
63,097 
19,296 
64,642 
15,601 
1^729 
46,708 
35,748 
43,996 
7,913 
10,313 

27,166 
70,831 
65,227 
22,681 
3a  446 
46,667 
36,692 
61,464 
33,885 
62.365 
ia983 
60,683 
15,883 

ia7eo 

45,097 
37, 114 
43,972 

aoo5 

9,411 

0 

363 

382 

66 

316 

0 

123 

624 

96 

380 

105 

234 

71 

0 

91 

0 

21 

0 

0 

27,155 

Arlington '. 

71,183 

BnckstafI 

65,609 

'Sastrnim.  _ 

22,740 

■fordyoe .         ._    .  ....    ...    .    .  .. 

3a  761 

B^ 

45,667 

fcpeiial...-                

3a  814 

Ltniar  „ . 

62,078 

-Majestic 

38,981 

MaScaT :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

62,735 

Moody..-.               

19^088 

OttTk. ::..:: : 

60,917 

jOfark  Sanatorium. 

15,454 

Pythian  (colored). 

ia760 

Qoapaw 

45,188 

BockafeUow 

37,114 

Superior 

43,993 

8t.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

aoo5 

Woodman  of  Union  (colored) 

9,411 

TotnL .                  .      . 

783,791 

85,445 

69a  346 

699,700 

2,869 

702,559 

Hot  water  and  ground  leases 


Name  of  bathhouse,  etc. 


Date  of  lease 


Expiration 


Aihambra.. 
Arlington  >. 
Bnckstafl.. 
Bistman  K. 

Fordyoe 

Hale. 


Co., 


Inperial. 
Umar... 


Ivrl  Memorial.. 

Mi^leBUci 

ifaarice 

Moody 


Aihambra  Bathhouse  Co 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Buckstafl  Bath  House  Co 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

8.  W.  Fordyce,  Jr.,  trustee 

Union    A    Mercantile  Trust 
trustee. 

Charles  N.  Rix 

Lamar  Bath  House  Co 

Leo  N.  Levi  Memorial  Association. 

Majestic  Hotel  Co.  (Inc.) 

Maurice  Bath  Co 

New  Moody  Hotel  Co 


Mar.  1,1926 
Jan.  1, 1925 
Jan.  1, 1912 
May  13,1912 
Jan.  1, 1916 
do 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 


1  ,  1912 
1,1926 
1,1924 
1, 1913 
1, 1912 
1,1920 


Feb.  29,1928 
Dec.  81,1044 
Dec.  31,1931 
May  12,1932 
Dec.  31,1934 
Do. 

Dec  31,1981 
Dec.  31,1945 
Oct.  81,1984 
Dec.  31,1983 
Dec.  31,1931 
June  30,1030 


'  Water  used  in  private  rooms  In  portion  of  tubs  leased. 
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Hoi  water  and  ground  leases — Contiiiued 


Name  of  bathouae,  etc. 


Tubs 


DateoTIeaae 


ExpiiBtiaa 


Osark 

Oxark  Sanatorium 

Pythian  (colared) 

ijuapaw 

Rockafellow 

fit.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Superior 

Woodmen  of  Union  (colored). 
Arlington  Hotel,  ground  lease. 
Hot  Springs  Mountain  Obeer 
▼atory,  ground  lease. 


Ozark  Bath  House  Co 

Ozark  Sanatorium  Co 

Pythian  Bath  House  &  Sanatorium 

Comm. 

Quapaw  Bath  House  Co 

Mahala  J.  Rockafellow 

Sister  Superior 

Superior  Bath  House  Co 

Supreme  Lodge.  Woodmen  of  Union . 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Hot  Springs  Mountain  Observatory 

Co. 


July  1,1922 
Sept.  17, 1922 
Dec.  10,1924 

Feb.  1,1922 
July  1, 1920 
Feb.  1,1924 
Feb.  15»191« 
Mar.  1.1922 
Mar.  21, 1914 
Jan.     1, 1926 


June  3Q,IM 
Sept-I^m 
Dee.  U^IM 

Jan.  31,140 
June  30^  1» 
Jan.  S1,1M 
Feb.  14,  IM 
Feb.  26,  IM 
Mar.  S^Un 
Dec.  21,UIS 


Sanitation  and  Public  Health  Mattebb 

Regular  Inspections  were  made  in  all  the  bathhouses.  At  least  five  iDspe^ 
tions  were  made  in  the  male  and  two  in  the  female  departments  of  each  bath- 
house monthly.  Conditions  were  usually  very  satisfactory,  since  a  high 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  is  advantageous  to  the  bathhouses. 

Bacteriological  examinations  of  the  water  supplied  bathhouses  have  been 
made  at  intervals,  but  nd  contamination  was  found. 

On  the  Ist  of  each  month  all  bathhouse  employees  coming  in  personil 
contact  with  bathers  were  given  a  physical  examination  and  conditions  fomid 
were  noted  on  their  health  cards.  New  employees  were  given  complete  phys- 
ical examinations,  including  the  Wassermann  test,  before  being  permitted  to 
work  in  bathhouses. 

Mosquito  control  work  has  been  conducted  wherever  breeding  places  mi|;bt 
be  found.  Particular  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  public  camp  grounds 
free  from  mosquitoes. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  bathhouse  personnel  and  to  provide  more  atte&dr 
ants,  a  school  of  instruction  was  held  for  one  month.  Lectures  were  gives 
at  intervals  to  bathhouse  employees  concerning  their  work. 

Examinations  have  been  held  at  irregular  intervals  for  applicants  for  the 
.IK>sition  of  masseur  and  masseuse  in  the  bathhouses.  Mental,  oral^  and  prae- 
tical,  as  well  as  complete  physical  examinations  were  ^ven. 

This  service  assisted  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  in  the  physical  examinatioii, 
typhoid  and  smallpox  vaccination,  and  Wassermann  test  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  handling  foodstuffs  in  the  city.  Cooperation  is  also  given  in  examlnatioa 
of  various  specimens  submitted  to  the  laboratory. 

Visitors 

It  is  estimated  that  about  260,000  persons  visited  this  park  this  year. 
A  paved  highway  connecting  Hot  Springs  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  formaUr 
opened  on  July  4,  1925,  and  an  enormous  influx  of  automobile  tourists  throagb- 
out  the  year  has  resulted. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Horace  M.  Albbiqut,  Superintendent,  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 

The  year  1926  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  has  been  marked  by  many 
outstanding  circumstances  and  events,  as  follows : 

1.  There  was  an  increase  of  33,525  visitors  during  the  travel  season  oTer 
the  1925  season ;  expressed  otherwise  as  an  increase  of  22  per  cent 

2.  An  extraordinary  number  of  distinguished  men  and  women  were  among 
the  season's  visitors.  These  included  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Hubert 
Work ;  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  Gustaf  Adolf,  and  Crown  Princess  LoulA 
and  their  royal  party ;  the  Governors  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Penns^ 
Tania,  South  Carolina,  Geor^a,  Florida,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  minol^ 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utaii 
and  Hawaii ;  United  States  Senators  R.  N.  Stanfleld,  of  Oregon,  H.  F.  Ashurst. 
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of  Arizona,  J.  B.  Kendrlck,  of  Wyoming,  Peter  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota; 
W.  E.  Borah  and  F.  R.  Gooding,  of  Idaho;  and  R.  B.  Howell,  of  Nebraska; 
United  States  Representatiyes  Samuel  S.  Arentz,  of  Nevada;  Albert  Johnson 
of  Washington;  Adam  M.  Wyant  and  Milton  W.  Shreve,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  B.  Winter,  of  Wyoming;  N.  J.  Sinnott,  of  Oregon;  James  A.  Frear, 
of  Wisconsin;  and  Addison  T.  Smith,  of  Idaho;  the  presidents  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and 
New  York  Central  Railroads;  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  and  many  other 
prominent  business  and  scientific  men. 

3.  Road  improvement  was  greatly  advanced.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Inspira- 
tion Point  road  projects  were  completed,  the  Firehole  Cut-off  nearly  finished, 
and  the  Gallatin  and  East  Entrance  projects  begun.  Roads  and  trails  were 
splendidly  maintained. 

4.  Service  to  the  public  by  rangers  and  ranger  naturalists  and  by  hotel, 
permanent  camp,  and  transportation  utilities  was  exceptionally  good  and 
prompted  many  compliments.  The  utilities  made  many  betterments  in  their 
properties. 

5.  A  mild  winter  with  little  snow  favored  all  wild  life  and  no  losses  occurred. 
Of  course,  lack  of  moisture  created  a  serious  summer  fire  hazard  but  this 
was  successfully  met  by  the  rangers. 

6.  Cleanup  of  the  roadsides  with  funds  provided  by  a  friend  of  the  park 
proceeded  very  satisfactorily  and  has  caused  much  favorable  comment.  Other 
landscape  work  of  importance  including  removal  of  telephone  poles  from  the 
roads  was  also  completed. 

7.  There  was  a  greater  use  of  trails  than  ever  before.  Many  horseback 
parties  were  on  the  trails  for  long  periods  and  July  12  to  August  4  over  200 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club  of  CaUfomia  walked  over  a  large  part  of  the 
trail  system. 

8.  Another  effort  to  secure  reservoir  rights  in  the  Bechler  River  Basin  was 
made  by  Idaho  irrigation  interests.  Hearings  were  held  in  Washington  on 
the  plan,  and  a  special  Senate  committee  visited  the  Bechler  River  region 
in  August.  The  National  Park  Service  and  its  friends  are  vigorously  opposing 
the  project. 

9.  Legislation  to  readjust  the  park  boundaries  and  add  the  Teton  Moun- 
tains was  considered  in  Congress  but  enactment  was  delayed.  A  bill  to 
improve  game  conditions  north  of  the  park  and  to  add  a  small  area  to  the 
park  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  President  on  May  26. 

10.  On  June  20  the  park  was  formally  opened  for  the  1926  season.  Director 
Stephen  T.  Mather  of  the  National  Park  Service  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  ceremonies  sponsored  by  rotary  international.  Motorists  were  admitted 
to  the  park  on  May  16  and  the  first  trains  were  operated  on  June  17. 

WEA.THEB 

The  early  fall  was  characterized  by  unseasonably  cold  and  stormy  weather 
with  unusually  heavy  snowfall  for  the  season,  giving  promise  of  a  long,  cold, 
and  snowy  winter.  But  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February, 
and  March  were  extremely  mild  with  comparatively  light  snowfall.  This  long 
period  of  almost  unbroken  mild  winter  temperatures  is  unprecedented  in  40 
years  of  record.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  at  Mammoth  was  3^ 
below  zero  on  January  20  and  also  on  March  29,  which  was  the  only  temperature 
of  zero  or  below  during  the  winter.  However,  considerable  below  zero  weather 
occurred  at  higher  elevations,  but  the  snowfall  was  light,  and  disappeared 
unusually  early  in  the  spring.  Except  for  some  of  the  higher  passes,  all  the 
roads  in  the  park  were  open  by  May  1.  April  and  May  were  near  normal 
in  precipitation,  but  June  and  July  were  markedly  deficient,  the  latter  month 
being  the  driest  July  of  record.  The  low  humidity  during  the  latter  half  of 
July  resulted  in  high  fire  hazard.  Rains  beginning  on  August  7,  introduced 
a  cool,  showery  period  that  continued  until  the  21st.  September  was 
characterized  by  decidedly  cool,  windy  weather  with  light  precipitation.  On 
the  24th,  following  a  storm  of  unusual  severity  for  the  season,  a  temperature 
of  7'  was  recorded.  This  is  the  lowest  September  temperature  for  the  past 
31  years,  and  with  the  exception  of  zero  recorded  on  September  22,  1895,  it 
is  the  lowest  for  so  early  in  the  fall  since  the  official  record  began  in  1887. 
On  an  average  there  is  only  about  one  September  in  each  10  years  that  the 
temperature  goes  as  low  as  20^. 
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TSAVEL  IN  1926 

Park  visitors  this  year  totaled  187,807  as  compared  with  154,282  last  year, 
an  increase  of  33,525.  The  rail  travel  figures  were  40,900  as  compared  with 
44,786  last  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  3,826.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1.336 
rail  visitors  at  the  west  entrance;  the  north  entrance  shows  a  decrease  of 
2,880,  and  the  east  entrance  an  increase  of  344  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
season.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  came  in  via  the  Lander  or  Southern 
Gateway,  as  compared  with  225  last  year.  The  rail  travel  in  the  west 
entrance  includes  813  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  passengers  d^v- 
ered  by  the  busses  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.  from  Thrt« 
Forks,  Mont 

The  automobile  travel  records  for  preceding  seasons  have  been  exceeded 
at  all  gateways  this  year.  A  total  of  51,427  auto  visitors  entered  at  the  east 
gate,  48JG8  at  the  west,  27,424  at  the  north,  and  13.830  at  the  south;  grand 
total  all  gateways  141^149,  exclusive  of  motor  cycle  and  preseason  auto  visitors. 

The  number  of  cars  and  people  reported  at  the  various  developed  camp 
grounds  during  the  season  is  indicated  as  follows:  Mammoth,  23,942  cars 
and  78,529  campers;  Old  Faithful,  33,736  cars  and  110,644  campers;  Lake 
26,819  cars  and  87,966  campers;  Canyon,  22,443  cars  and  73,613  campers; 
Norris,  1,930  cars  and  6.330  campers;  Madison  Junction.  3.481  cars  and  11,417 
campers ;  Thumb,  3,508  cars  and  11,506  campers ;  Tower  Falls,  4,417  cars  and 
14,487  campers.  In  addition,  approximately  11,875  campers  used  the  many 
camping  places  along  the  roads. 

The  west  entrance  continues  to  lead  in  rail  travel,  and  the  east  entrance 
is  the  favorite  gateway  for  motorists. 

There  was  an  increase  of  36,487  auto  visitors  over  the  total  of  last  year. 

Total  season  travel  hy  entrances,  1926  and  1925 


Raa 
visi- 
tors 

By  automobile 

By  motor  cycle 

w?&. 

hSfc. 

back, 

etc., 

visitors 

Gateway 

Cars 

Visi- 
tors 

Motor 
cycles 

Viai. 
tors 

1926 
North 

14,137 

18,051 

7,611 

271 

0,288 
14,862 
15,827 

4,349 

37,494 
48,768 
51,427 
13,880 

26 
57 
40 
14 

38 
68 
66 
22 

371 

164 

336 

1.257 

1.860'    43,8» 

WestJ 

1,062     6e.ois 

East 

136      S.SB6 

South 

38      15^418 

Total 

40,060 

44,326 

141,449 

146 

104 

2.118 

3,086     187,8B7 

1025 
North 

17,007 

20,287 

7,267 

225 

8,706 
9,816 
11,686 
2,771 

26,603 

32,713 

38,001 

8,014 

42 
34 
40 
10 

64 
42 
58 
16 

304 
86 
275 
400 

1,471       45.  S9 

West 

173    sxm 

East 

m''  45^ns 

South 

23 1    o.cr 

Total 

44,786 

33,068 

106,330 

126 

180 

1,254 

1,733     154.29 

1  This  figure  includes  813  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  RaOway  passengers  delivered  from  Thrw 
Forks,  Mont.,  to  the  west  entrance. 

Administbativb  Department 

Headquarters  office, — ^During  the  fiscal  year  from  four  to  eight  clerks  were 
employed  in  the  headquarters  office  on  general  correspondence,  files,  personnel* 
purchasing,  timekeeping,  miscellaneous  financial  matters,  informatioa,  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  duties  relating  to  this  and  to  other  parks.  Approximatriy 
17,011  pieces  of  mall  were  received  and  21,812  dlsimtched. 
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AppropHaiions. — ^Appropriations  made  available  since  the  date  of  the  last 
report  are  as  follows : 


Act 


Jan.  20, 1925.. 
MaylO,  1920. 

DoIIIIIII 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Purpose 


Insect  oontrol  (additional  to  1925  report) 

Administration,  protection,  and  maintenance  ^ 
Construction,  sewers  and  camp  grounds,  etc.. 

Insect  oontrol 

Road  and  trail  construction  > 

Road  and  trail  surveys 


Amount 


$900 

369,300 
28,700 

3,500 
98»000 

8,000 


500^200 


1  $7,940  reserved  for  Washington  office  expenditures  and  $4,000  as  a  budget  reserve. 
>  Authority  has  also  been  granted  act  of  May  10, 1926,  to  obligate  $175,000  road  and  traQ  construction  to 
be  appropriated  later. 

Of  1926  fiscal  year  funds,  |1,000  was  transferred  to  Wind  Cave  National 
Park  and  $3,000  was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Revenues  for  1926. — Funds  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  1926  and  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  United  States  Treasury  were  as 
follows : 

Automobiles  and  motor  cycles $248,649.88 

Hotels   and  camps 44, 781. 86 

Transportation    company 48,489.06 

Stores J 13, 503. 23 

Miscellaneous 816.43 


Total 856, 190. 46 

Revenues  for  the  1927  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  approximately  $255,000, 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  automobile  fee  from  $7.50  to  $3  per  car. 

Engineekino  Depabtmbnt 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  Engineer  Merrill  F.  Daum,  aided  by  Asst. 
Engineer  Cecil  A.  Lord. 

Road  maintenance. — The  park  road  system  consists  of  302  miles  of  road 
designated  as  follows:  Grand  Loop  1^.7,  approach  and  connecting  roads  79.1, 
secondary  and  roads  to  points  of  interest,  81.5  miles.  During  the  1026  season, 
^02  miles  of  park  road,  28  miles  of  road  in  the  Shoshone  Forest,  and  30  miles 
«f  road  in  the  Teton  Forest  were  maintained.  Twenty-six  crews,  made  up  of 
180  men,  69  teams,  and  2  gravel  trucks  were  engaged  upon  this  work. 

During  the  tourist  season  107  miles  of  the  Grand  Loop  were  sprinkled  twice 
daily,  except  during  the  long  drought  which  dried  up  some  of  the  sources  of 
water  supply,  and  the  many  mechanical  breakdowns  necessitated  the  laying 
off  of  sprinklers  for  repairs.  The  equipment  used  upon  this  work  was  two 
2-horse  sprinklers,  six  4-horse  sprinklers,  and  nine  motor  sprinklers.  During 
July  two  additional  sprinklers  were  used.  A  crew  of  four  men  maintained 
the  sprinkler  supply  system,  replaced  10  of  the  old  womout  tanks  with  new 
l,600^allon  redwood  tanks,  rebuilt  many  of  the  ditcHes,  and  installed  additional 
supply  pipe  lines. 

Snow  removal, — ^Due  to  the  light  snowfall  and  the  early  spring  the  roads 
of  the  park  were  open  to  travel  much  earlier  than  usual.  On  May  3  the  roads 
were  open  from  Mammoth  to  Lake,  Mammoth  to  Old  Slaithf ul,  and  West  Yel- 
lowstone and  Mammoth  to  Cooke  City.  On  May  17  work  started  on  blasting 
oat  the  snow  in  Sylvan  Pass  and  the  East  Entrance  Road  was  opened  June  1. 
Donraven  Pass  was  clear  of  snow  May  26.  On  June  6  a  crew  started  to  blast 
now  on  the  Mount  Washburn  Road  and  this  road  was  finally  opened  to  travel 
June  24.    The  southern  entrance  was  open  on  May  29. 

Road  improvement, — ^The  first  three-year  program  of  improvements  to  roads 
in  Yellowstone  consists  of  13  projects,  of  which  the  following  have  been 
completed  or  will  be  partially  completed  this  season : 

Project  No.  i,  Firehole  OuPotf.--One  and  one-half  miles  of  new  construction 
tkrough  the  Firehole  Biver  Canyon  and  1^  miles  of  reconstruction  from  the 
canyon  to  Madison,  a  very  scenic  section  of  the  park. 
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Pi-ojeot  No.  S,  Lake  Shore  Road, — ^Reconstruction  of  12  miles  of  old  raad 
completed. 

Project  No,  6,  Firehole  River  Road, — ^Widening  1%  miles  of  road  above 
Project  No.  1  completed. 

Project  No.  7,  West  Thumb-ArtUoa  Creek  Road. — ^Widening  three-foortbs 
mile  of  road  around  Bluif  Point,  2  miles  from  West  Thumb  along  Yellowstone 
Lake.    Completed. 

Project  No.  9,  Mammoth-Tower  Falls  Road, — ^Widening  2  miles  of  road  and 
surfacing  3  miles.    Completed. 

Project  No,  11,  Inspiration  Point  Road, — ^Reconstruction  of  2%  miles  of 
road  along  the  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.    Completed. 

Bridges. — Five  bridges  including  the  Gardiner  River  and  Yellowstone  River 
bridges  on  the  Cooke  City  Road  were  painted  the  National  Park  Service 
green.  The  Gardiner  River  bridge  was  also  redecked,  as  were  the  Lava 
Creek  and  Blacktall  Deer  Creek  bridges.  The  Lamar  River  bridge  was 
realigned,  and  repaired. 

Buildings, — ^Two  of  the  80  by  80  foot  military  warehouses  were  remodeled 
into  duplex  apartment  houses.  The  squad  rooms  of  the  guardhouse  were  made 
into  offices  for  the  chief  civil  engineer.  A  central  heating  plant  was  placed 
In  the  basement  of  the  guardhouse  and  will  furnish  heat  for  the  above  apart- 
ments and  offices.  The  three  cells  In  Judge  Meldrum*s  house  were  removed 
and  the  space  altered  to  provide  office  space.  At  Slough  Creek  ranch  two  new 
log  buildings  were  erected,  one  16  by  30  feet,  two  stories  Ugh,  and  the  other 
20  by  40  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  a  lean-to  12  by  40  feet  for  use  as  a  wagon 
and  tool  shed.  One  of  the  four  residence  buildings  on  the  lower  street  was 
remodeled  and  an  addition  12  by  16  feet  was  constructed  on  the  north  side 
to  provide  additional  bedroom  and  closet  space.  A  concrete  basement  was 
built  on  to  the  old  portion  and  hot  water  heating  system  installed. 

Landscape  Snoinkbbino  Aonvrms 

Both  Landscape  Engineers  D.  R.  Hull  and  T.  C.  Vint  visited  the  paric 
during  the  year,  the  former  to  select  sites  for  buildings  and  discuss  building 
plans  with  our  organization  and  with  public-utility  operators,  the  latter  to 
confer  and  advise  on  road  location,  vista  cutting,  etc.  Both  men  devoted  time 
to  clean-up  projects  and  vista  cutting  In  connection  with  this  work.  Buildings 
were  designed  for  the  Slough  Creek  ranches,  plans  were  made  for  planting  the 
transportation  company*s  grounds  at  Gardiner,  and  advice  was  render^  on 
treatment  of  the  grounds  between  the  north  arch  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
station. 

The  work  of  cleaning  up  the  roadsides  was  continued  last  autumn  and  this 
spring  with  privately  contributed  funds.  The  Norrls-Mammoth  project  waft 
continued  and  completed  with  the  exception  of  about  a  mile  between  the  1^ 
and  14  mile  posts  south  of  headquarters  and  a  half  mile  between  the  IS  and 
19  mile  posts.  The  road  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Yellowstone  between  Lake 
Hotel  and  Bridge  Bay  was  cleaned  up  In  May  and  June.  This  autumn,  work 
will  be  carried  on  north  of  West  Thumb  and  between  Grand  Canyon  and  Lake 
Junction.  This  clean-up  work  is  greatly  improving  the  scenic  character  of  the 
park  roads  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  favorable  comment  by 
tourists. 

Sanitation  Depabtment 

This  department,  In  charge  of  the  master  plumber,  cooperated  closely  with 
the  engineering  department  in  construction  work. 

1.  Public  auto  oamp^ground  development, — Old  Faithful. — ^BuUt  2  comfort 
stations,  Including  16  flush  toilets,  4  washbasins,  and  2  urinals.  Built  900 
tables.  Installed  600  feet  3-lnch  galvanlzed-lron  water  pipe;  460  feet  2-indi. 
and  600  feet  ^-Inch  galvanlzed-lron  pipe ;  and  700  feet  6-lnch  sewer  pipe. 

Camp  Roosevelt. — Installed  complete  sewer  system,  including  2.000  f^t  6-iiich 
sewer  pipe.  Built  four  concrete  manholes  with  cast-Iron  covers,  and  con- 
structed sewerage  tank  100  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  by  8  feet  deep  with  8-1bc1i 
plank  cover. 

Mammoth. — ^Bullt  1  comfort  station  and  installed  10  flush  toilets,  2  waslh 
basins,  and  1  urinal.  Bnllt  shower  building  equipped  with  8  hot  and  cold 
showers  and  2  washbasins.  Installed  one  500-gallon  hot  water  storage  tank 
heated  by  a  Tabaslo  type  extra  heavy  tank  heater  made  for  burning  coal.    la- 
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Stalled  680  feet  of  IV^-inch  galvanized-iron  water  pipe  and  370  feet  %-inch  for 
drinking  water ;  also  twelve  ^-inch  hose  bibbs. 

Fishing  Bridge  Auto  Camp. — Constructed  concrete  sewerage  treatment  tank 
ISO  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  by  9  feet  deep,  with  concrete  top  accessible  by 
12  cast-lxon  manhole  covers.  Built  200  tables.  Installed  2,000  feet  6-inch 
fewer  pipe  and  680  feet  8-inch  sewer  pipe.  Built  6  concrete  manholes  with 
cast-Iron  coverff.  Installed  600  feet  94-inch  galvanized-iron  water  pipe,  400 
feet  l-inch»  1,000  feet  2-inch,  1,200  feet  2^-inch,  and  650  feet  of  3-inch.  Built 
8  comfort  stations,  including  24  flush  toilets,  6  washbasins,  and  1  urinal. 

Thumb  Auto  Camp. — Built  1  comfort  station,  including  6  flush  toilets  and  1 
urinal.  Installed  250  feet  2-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe  and  100  feet  %-inch. 
Laid  80  feet  4-inch  extra  heavy  soil  pipe  for  sewer. 

Madison  Junction  Auto  Camp. — Built  2  comfort  stations,  including  16  flush 
toilets,  4  washbasins,  and  2  urinals.  Installed  complete  sewer  system,  in- 
cluding 1  concrete  sewerage  treatment  tank  50  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  and  S 
feet  deep,  accessible  by  6  cast-iron  manhole  covers.  Laid  860  feet  6-inch  sewer 
pipe.  Built  60  tables.  Constructed  30-foot  concrete  screening  tank.  Laid 
3,000  feet  d-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe,  300  feet  1^-inch,  and  500  feet  %-inch. 

2.  Mosquito  control, — ^The  mosquito  situation  in  the  park  was  much  improved 
due  to  extensive  ditching  and  oiling  at  the  Canyon,  Lake,  Tower  Falls,  West 
Thumb,  Upper  Basin,  and  Mammoth. 

8.  Qarhage  and  refuse  disposal, — ^All  dump  grounds  cleaned  up.  Tins  and 
glass  buried.    Garbage  (not  eaten  by  bears),  paper,  trash,  and  wood  burned. 

4.  JfitoeOotiaoiM. — ^Installed  vacuum  heating  system  to  heat  four  buildings 
and  chief  civil  engineer's  office.  Installed  one  Ideal  water-tube  steam  boiler^ 
capacity  4,450  square  feet,  connected  to  1,400  square  feet  of  cast-iron  radiation. 
Laid  100  feet  5-inch  steam  main  and  150  feet  4-inch  and  250  feet  1^-inch 
vacuum  return  line.  Laid  250  feet  of  Adso  wood  casing  for  underground 
Bteam  mains,  4  inches  thick,  lined  with  asbestos  and  tin;  also  250  feet  of 
Adso  wood  casing  for  vacuum  return  lines  2  inches  thick. 

Protection  Department 

The  permanent  personnel  of  this  department  consists  of  the  chief  ranger, 
S.  T.  Woodring,  4  assistant  chief  rangers,  and  26  park  rangers.  There  were 
two  vacancies  in  the  permanent  personnel  at  the  opening  of  the  1026  tourist 
season,  which  were  filled  by  temporary  appointments;  52  temporary  park 
rangers  were  added  to  the  force  on  June  16,  making  a  total  summer  strength 
of  83. 

The  first  conference  of  chief  park  rangers  was  held  in  Sequoia  National  Park 
on  January  15  to  19,  1026.  Chief  Ranger  Woodring  attended  this  conference 
and  presided  as  chairman.  All  members  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  ranger  force 
were  called  in  conference  at  headquarters  station  on  May  12  to  14,  1926. 
The  ranger  service  is  considered  to  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  these 
meetings. 

^yinter  activities. — Regular  and  special  patrols  were  made  throughout  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  seasons  for  the  observation  and  protection  of  wild 
life  and  the  natural  features  of  the  park.  Other  activities  have  consisted  of 
the  capture  and  shipment  of  bufTalo  and  elk,  predatory  animal  hunting,  and 
repairs  and  maintenance  to  telephone  lines,  buildings,  and  equipment.  Two 
new  log  buildings  have  also  been  erected  by  rangei  labor  at  the  Slough  Creek 
bay  ranch. 

Summer  actimties, — Fire,  fish,  and  traffic  patrols,  information,  guide,  and 
lecture  service,  compilation  of  travel  statistics  for  record  purposes,  communica- 
tion service,  checking  entrance  and  exit  travel,  camp-grounds  duty,  police  duty, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  duties  were  carried  on  in  furtherance  of  the 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  park  visitors. 

Forest  fires. — ^There  were  no  forest  fires  of  importance  during  the  year, 
although  a  total  of  33  small  fires  were  extinguished  by  park  rangers  during 
the  tourist  season. 

Trail  construction,  maintenance,  and  improvement. — A  total  of  17%  miles  of 
new  trail  was  built,  consisting  of  8  miles  of  saddle-horse  trail  between  Camp 
Roosevelt  and  the  Yancey  Ranch,  which  leads  to  local  points  of  interest,  in- 
cluding a  beaver  colony  and  Garnet  Ridge;  4  miles  of  horse  and  foot  trail 
leading  from  the  Heart  I^ake  Cabin  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sheridan ;  S  miles 
of  foot  trail  known  as  the  "  nature "  trail  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin ;  and  2^ 
miles  of  new  trail  on  Crevice  Mountain.    The  total  trail  mileage,  exclusive  of 
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game  trails  used  on  patrol,  is  871.  The  entire  trail  system  was  cleared  of 
down  timber  and  repaired.  This  work  consisted  in  part  of  several  hnndied 
feet  of  corduroy,  a  permanent  horse  bridge  at  Shoshone  Creek,  a  permanort 
foot  bridge  across  the  channel  between  Lewis  and  Shoshone  Lakes,  and  foot 
logs  across  all  streams  along  the  trail  from  Fountain  to  Yellowstone  Lake, 
via  Old  Faithful,  Shoshone  Lake,  Lewis  Lake,  Heart  Lake,  and  the  Upper 
Yellowstone. 

Fish  planting. — Fish  planting  activities  this  year,  with  comparative  flgares> 
for  1924  and  1925,  are  reported  as  follows : 


1924 


1029 


19X 


Total  collection  of  black^potted  trout  eggs  from  park  waters 

Number  of  eggs  collected  in  park,  hatched,  and  returned  to  park 
waters,  or  planted  as  eyed  eggs 


Total  number  of  fllsh  planted  in  park: 

Black  spotted  trout  collected  in  park -... 

Eastern  brook  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatohery. 
Ratnbow  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatchery....... 

'  "  ~-  -    .    ichery..-. 


Loch  Leven  trout  received  from  Montana  State  hatch 


Total  fish  plants  for  year 

Total  fish  shipped  to  outside  points.. 
Total  eggs  shipped  to  outside  points. 


sa^  oca  000 

13.644,000 


18,544,000 
49,400 


41,800 


18,635»200 


11,748,000 
4,336,760 


4,336,700 


saooo 


4,410^760 
6»  726^  000 


i7,ooo^a» 
5,8n,w 


5.88i,an 


j^ttum 


^m,m 


Buffalo  Ranch  Operations 

The  activities  at  the  buffalo  ranch  during  the  year  have  consisted  in  part 
of  the  care  of  the  herd  and  the  erection  of  a  new  machine  shed  92  by  22  feet 
and  a  new  oil  house  9  by  10  feet  in  size.  Fixtures  were  installed  for  nmnlng 
water  in  the  ranch  house  and  other  buildings,  involving  the  laying  of  1,600 
feet  of  pipe.  One  hundred  acres  of  new  land  have  been  plowed  and  2516 
feet  of  new  fence  built.  Other  activities  have  consisted  of  repairs  and  main- 
tenance to  buildings  and  equipment  and  the  harvesting  of  the  1926  hay  crop, 
which  is  estimated  at  500  tons.  Eighteen  buffalo  were  captured  and  crated 
,  for  shipment  during  the  year.  Six  hundred  and  eleven  tons  of  hay  were  fed 
at  this  point  during  the  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  approximately  400  tons 
which,  together  with  the  1926  crop,  makes  a  total  of  about  900  tons  now 
on  hand  for  use  during  the  approaching  winter  season. 

Hay  Kanch  Operations 

Wild  animal  and  horse  feeding  at  the  Slough  Greek,  Yancey,  and  Gardiner 
ranches  during  the  year  accounted  for  76.79  tons  of  hay.  There  was  very  little 
wild  animal  feeding  at  these  points.  The  balance  on  hand  of  the  1925  hay 
crop  is  284  tons.  The  approximate  yield  this  year  at  the  above-named  raaclies 
is  322  tons.  Other  activities  have  consisted  of  maintenance  and  repairs  to 
buildings  and  equipment  and  the  erection  of  two  new  log  buildings  at  the 
Slough  Creek  ranch ;  one  of  these  buildings  is  16  by  30  feet  and  two  stories 
high,  and  the  other  Is  20  by  40  feet  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  lean-to 
12  by  40  feet  for  use  as  a  wagon  and  tool  shed. 

Pbedatobt  Animals 

Two  hundred  and  forty-three  coyotes  were  killed  during  the  year  as  compared 
With  180  last  year. 

Natoeal  Fbatuees  of  the  Park 


Observations  of  wild  life,  geysers  and  hot  springs  activities,  and  forests  have 
been  made  by  the  park  naturalist  and  by  rangers  .and  are  briefly  reported  as 
follows : 

WUd-OfUnKU  conditions. — ^Wild-animal  and  forage  conditions  have  been  good 
throughout  the  year. 

Bwffalo,  Lamar  River  herd. — The  herd  total  on  April  9,  1925,  was  64i  con- 
sisting of  328  males  (bulls  162,  steers  161)  and  321  iSemales.  The  total  of 
the  1925  calf  crop  was  120,  making  a  herd  total  of  764  on  October  1,  1925. 
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Bight  bulls,  1  steer,  and  10  cows  have  been  shipped  since  October  1,  1925. 
Two  bulls  and  two  steers  have  been  killed  because  of  fatal  accidental  injuries. 
Ten  bulls,  3  steers,  and  10  cows  comprise  the  total  losses  during  the  year. 
The  herd  total  on  April  1,  1926,  was  741,  which,  together  with  the  1926  calf 
crop  numbering  125,  makes  a  grand  total  of  866  buffalo  in  the  Lamar  River 
herd. 

Buffalo-Cold  Creek  Pelican  Flats  herd, — ^The  total  count  during  the  year  was 
65.  There  has  been  no  apparent  increase,  and  the  herd  total  is  estimated 
at  125. 

Mountain  sheep. — ^Actual  counts  during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  total 
217,  as  compared  with  195  last  year.  The  estimated  total  within  the  park 
18  600. 

Antelope, — ^The  largest  count  secured  during  the  year  was  497,  as  compared 
wit}i  417  for  the  year  preceding.  The  herd  is  in  excellent  condition;  the 
annual  increase  this  year  should  bring  the  herd  total  to  approximately  600. 
There  was  a  reported  loss  of  3  during  the  past  winter  season — 2  were  killed 
by  coyotes  and  1  died  from  natural  causes. 

Moose, — ^The  actual  counts  of  the  past  winter  season  total  103,  as  com- 
pared with  170  for  last  year  and  121  for  the  year  preceding,  but  these  figures 
are  not  considered  as  indicating  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  moose  in  the 
park.  Ck)nditions  were  not  as  favorable  for  making  observations  as  during 
the  two  preceding  years.  Severe  weather  and  deep  snow  offer  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  moose  counts;  last  winter  was  not  characterized  by  either.  There 
was  an  observed  loss  of  4  from  natural  causes  during  the  year  and  6  were 
unlawfully  killed  by  hunters  in  Idaho  at  points  near  the  park  boundary. 
There  is  an  estimated  total  of  675  in  the  park. 

Deer. — ^The  largest  count  secured  during  the  year  was  798,  as  compared 
with  602  during  the  year  preceding.  Sixty-nine  were  killed  by  hunters  at 
points  adjacent  to  the  park,  7  were  killed  by  coyotes,  and  8  died  from  natural 
causes.  There  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  1,850  mule  deer  in  the  park  and 
at  near-by  points  along  the  Yellowstone  and  Gallatin  Rivers. 

The  reports  concerning  white-tail  deer  that  have  been  had  during  the  year 
have  not  been  verified  and  it  is  doubtful  If  there  are  any  remaining  in  the  park. 

^Ik. — Excellent  weather  and  forage  conditions  have  prevailed  during  the 
past  winter  season  and  elk  losses  were  correspondingly  slight.  All  reports 
indicate  an  unusually  large  calf  crop  this  year.  The  losses  from  all  causes 
daring  the  past  winter  season  are  indicated  as  follows:  394  were  killed  by 
hunters  at  points  adjacoit  to  the  park,  as  compared  with  1,288  last  year. 
The  total  reported  winter  kills  were  15  as  compared  with  347  last  year. 
Three  died  from  accidental  injuries  and  76  were  shipped  to  game  preserves, 
public  parks,  and  zoos.  The  total  loss  from  all  causes  was  488  as  compared 
with  1,703  last  year.  There  was  no  need  of  artificial  feeding  although  a  few 
tons  of  hay  were  distributed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  elk  corral  in  order^to  make 
the  required  number  of  captures  for  shipment.  Approximately  1,100  tons  of 
hay  will  be  available  for  wild  animal  feeding  at  the  various  hay  ranches  in 
the  park  but  it  is  believed  that  the  range  has  adequate  forage  for  all  require- 
ments of  the  elk.  The  estimated  total  of  the  Yellowstone  elk,  exclusive  of 
the  Jackson  Hole  herd,  remains  20,000  because,  on  account  of  the  mild  winter 
and  the  fact  that  the  herd  was  widely  scattered,  no  counts  could  be  made; 
however,  there  should  have  been  a  fair  increase  in  the  northern  elk  herd. 
The  figure  20,000  is  based  on  actual  counts  made  in  April,  1924,  and  April, 
1925,  when  about  14,000  were  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  the  park  and  the 
watersheds  of  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  Rivers.  Nevertheless,  I  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  there  are  so  many  elk  in  these  sections,  as  my  own 
observations  have  failed  to  confirm  the  large  figures.  In  the  Jackson  Hole 
region,  the  Biological  Survey  oflicials  state  that  there  are  now  about  30,000  elk, 
a  figure  which  also  seems  high  to  me.  The  Jackson  Hole  herd  enjoyed  a 
mild  winter  and  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  hay  available  for  the  coming 
winter.  The  State  of  Wyoming  has  opened  the  Enos  Lake  region  to  elk 
hunting  and  some  moose  may  also  be  killed  In  the  Jackson  Hole  this  year. 

Bears,  black  and  hroian. — Bears  of  this  species  are  commonly  seen  through- 
out the  park  and  latest  counts  indicate  a  total  of  approximately  75  that 
frequent  points  of  interest  along  the  loop  road.  This  number  includes  14 
cubs.  The  total  number  of  black  and  brown  bear  in  the  imrk  is  believed  to 
be  about  225. 
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Bears,  grizzly.— B.ecent  count  of  bears  of  this  species  are  Indicated  as  fol- 
lows :  Canyon  22,  Lake  8,  Old  Faithful  5,  Thumb  2,  total  37,  including  16  cubs. 
The  presence  of  grizzlies  at  other  points  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time 
during  the  tourist  season.  There  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  80  bears  of 
this  species  in  the  park. 

Beaver. — ^The  range  and  extent  of  beaver  activity  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year  and  there  appears  to  be  a  normal  annual  increase. 

Other  small  animals. — ^Marten,  mink,  weasel,  skunk,  otter,  and  fox  are 
abundant;  they  are  frequently  seen  by  rangers  on  winter-season  patrols. 
Woodchucks,  porcupines,  badgers,  etc.,  are  numerous  at  all  points. 

Migratory  Mrds. — Ducks  and  geese  have  been  abundant  on  all  park  waters. 
Swans  have  appeared  at  intervals  along  the  Yellowstone  and  sandhill  cranes 
have  been  nesting  at  three  different  points. 

Trees  and  insects. — ^Two  most  injurious  defoliating  insects  of  park  timber,  flie 
spruce  budworm  and  the  lodgepole-plne  sawfly,  have  caused  no  damage  this 
year.  Apparently  they  have  disappeared.  The  lodgepole  needletyer  occurred 
at  West  Yellowstone  in  about  the  same  numbers  as  last  year.  To  control  it,  a 
strip  of  lodgepole  from  160  to  200  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  10  miles  of  main 
and  lateral  highway  was  sprayed  between  June  26  and  July  10.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  insect  conditions  in  the  park  forests  are  much  better  than  for 
the  past  three  years. 

GffTBSBS  AND  HOT   SfBINOS 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs, — ^A  new  hot  spring  has  gushed  from  the  old  Inac- 
tive formations  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  Liberty  Oap.  The  new 
formation  or  deposit  covers  an  Irregular  area  varying  from  25  to  35  feet  across 
on  the  upper  level  which  is  5  to  6  feet  above  the  ground  level.  This  is  the 
first  marked  activity  in  that  particular  series  of  old  formations  for  a  period 
of  at  least  20  years.  Jupiter  Terrace  maintains  great  activity  at  the  sonthero 
end.  Angel  Terrace  was  very  active  and  beautiful  the  early  part  of  the 
season  and  later  dried  up  considerably.  Old  Angel  at  the  higher  level  has 
recommenced  activities  and  quite  a  bit  of  water  is  flowing  over  the  terrace. 
Highland  Terrace  has  lost  none  of  its  vitality  of  1925.  Mound  Terrace  was 
even  more  active  than  last  season,  but  the  activity  of  Minerva  has  been  neaxly 
a  negligible  quantity.  Orange  Spring  is  unchanged  and  the  activity  of  the 
White  Blephant  continues  to  shift  southward.  Hymen  itself  is  quite  dry,  bat 
the  spring  at  the  base  of  the  Devirs  Thumb  is  quite  large  and  the  water  very 
hot. 

Norris  Geyser  Basin, — Constant  Geyser  resumed  activity  on  June  16  after 
an  extended  period  of  quiescence.  The  first  observed  eruption  of  Mad  O^yser. 
during  the  season,  occurred  on  June  25;  it  played  to  a  height  of  50  feet  The 
next  observed  eruption  occurred  on  August  12;  it  played  again  on  August  21 
and  has  since  been  active  at  intervals  of  every  few  days.  Valentine  plays 
every  few  days  at  irregular  intervals.  The  Minute  Man  is  noticeably  weaker 
than  in  the  spring.  Coral  and  Vixen  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  active. 
Their  eruptions,  though  small,  are  frequent  and  show  much  vigor.  New 
Crater  remains  unchanged.  The  steam  of  Black  Growler  is  now  dispersed 
through  several  openings  and  the  roar  is  remarkably  less,  althou^rh  there 
is  practically  no  change  in  the  temperature  (284°  F.).  Constant  and  Whirl- 
igig constitute  the  most  spectacular  exhibit  of  the  basin.  Aagust  was  marked 
by  noticeable  increase  in  thermal  activity  over  the  preceding  month,  an  in- 
crease that  has  coincided  quite  closely  with  the  resumption  of  rains  after  the 
protracted  dry  period  of  July  and  early  August. 

Upper  Geyser  Basin, — Grand  Geyser  has  been  playing  on  the  average  Interval 
of  15  hours,  the  Daisy  at  intervals  of  82  minutes,  and  Riverside  on  the  average 
interval  of  7  hours  and  45  minutes.  Lone  Star  plays  every  2  hoars  and  the 
Oblong  at  least  once  every  24  hours.  The  Castle  had  only  one  active  period 
during  the  season  (July  28  to  80),  when  it  played  to  the  maximnm  bei^t  of 
175  feet.  Old  Faithful  has  been  playing  on  the  average  interval  of  64  min- 
utes. The  observed  eruptions  of  Giant,  Giantess,  and  Beehive  since  October 
15,  1925,  are  indicated  as  follows:  Giant — October  25,  February  12,  May  2i 
and  September  10;  Giantess — ^December  1,  March  20,  and  September  14;  Bee- 
hive—December 1,  May  24,  August  30,  and  September  14.  Giant  did  not  dis- 
play its  usual  power  during  the  eruption  of  September  10.  The  eraptioiis  of 
iG^iantess  on  December  1  and  September  14  were  characterized  by  great  power 
and  vigor ;  it  did  not  display  its  usual  power  on  March  20. 
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The  first  and  only  observed  eruption  of  Cliff  Spring  in  recent  years  oc- 
curred late  in  August.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  thermal  activities 
throaghout  the  basin  during  late  August  and  September,  which  was  no  doubt 
largely  influenced  by  the  increase  of  rainfall  over  preceding  months. 

No  marked  changes  have  been  observed  in  the  geyser  and  hot  springs 
activities  at  Lower  Geyser  Basin  or  at  Thumb  of   Yellowstone  Lake. 

IKTOBMATION     DePABTMSNT 

A  total  of  32,894  people  visited  the  information  office  at  headquarters  during 
the  season,  as  compared  with  the  corrected  total  of  35,568  during  the  season 
of  1925  and  30,677  during  the  season  of  1924.  A  total  of  106,649  free  publica- 
tions were  distributed  at  the  information  office  and  ranger  stations  during  the 
year  and  6,636  Government  publications,  including  1,058  portfolios,  were  sold. 
Compare  this  total  sale  with  8,089  Government  publications,  including  2,291 
portfolios,  disposed  of  last  year.  In  addition  1,027  books  of  other  publishers 
were  sold. 

Zjecture  service. — This  service  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  consisted  of  three 
lectures  each  evening  before  audiences  totaling  approximately  58,532.  Lectures 
were  similarly  conducted  at  Old  Faithful,  Lake,  Canyon,  and  Tower  Falls  and 
wei'e  attended  by  approximately  54,852  persons  at  Old  Faithful,  19,567  at  Lake, 
14,168  at  Canyon,  and  783  at  Tower  Falls,  as  compared  with  72,160  at  Mammoth, 
40,282  at  Old  Faithful,  and  1,194  at  Tower  Falls  last  year. 

Guide  service, — ^Two  regular  guide  parties  were  conducted  dally  over  the  for- 
mations at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Old  Faithful.  Special  guide  service  was 
also  furnished  at  these  points  upon  request.  Nature  guide  service  was  also 
conducted  on  regular  schedules  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Madison  Junction, 
Old  Faithful,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  Tower  Falls.  The  season  total  of  all  guide 
parties  during  the  season  of  1926  ia  indicated  as  follows:  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  11,496;  Madison  Junction,  1,484;  Old  Faithful,  32,920;  Yellowstone 
Lake,  6,992;  and  Tower  Falls,  1,193;  as  compared  with  14,856  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  31,892  at  Old  Faithful,  and  1,108  at  Tower  Falls  last  year. 

Nature  trail. — During  the  height  of  the  season  more  than  2,500  persons 
stopped  each  day  at  Old  Faithful.  A  careful  study  of  the  situation  by  the 
chief  naturalist  shows  that  the  two  ranger  naturalist  guides  at  this  point 
could  reach  but  20  per  cent  of  the  visitors.  In  order  to  serve  the  others  with- 
out adding  to  the  staff  every  feature  of  the  Formation  Trail  and  Black  Sand 
Trail  was  completely  labeled  with  all  available  information.  Arrows  at  each 
point  indicate  the  route  to  be  followed.  About  2  miles  of  foot  trail  was  built 
to  Observation  Point,  Solitaire  Geyser,  and  many  other  interesting  springs 
of  this  region.  This  loop  trail,  subsidiary  to  the  two  formation  trails,  has 
been  developed  as  a  nature  trail,  all  flowers,  birds'  nests,  trees,  and  other 
features  of  the  trail  being  labeled  for  the  visitors. 

Electbigal  Depabtmsnt 

Electric  system. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  total  production  of  the 
power  plant  and  disposition  of  current  as  comi>ared  with  similar  data  for  the 
fiscal  year  1925. 

The  peak  load  for  the  year  was  204  kilowatts  as  compared  with  164  kilowatts 
last  year. 
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Total  iMroduction  In  kilowatt-hours 

Sold  to  park  operators 

Coosamed  for  street  lighting , 

Balanoe,  consumed  by  Oovemment  buildings,  for  power  and  ligbting,  lost  on 
lines,  etc 


600, 68a  00 
100, 126. 67 
21,066100 

479, 467. 33 


684,290.00 
96,318.00 
a6»500.00 

583, 374. 00 


Telephone  system. — ^Twelve  miles  of  new  line  were  built  to  Bechler  River. 
Thirty-one  hundred  old  poles  were  reset  on  the  Government  lines  in  the  park. 
Sixteen  miles  of  new  telephone  lines  were  constructed  between  Norris  Junction 
and  Fountain  ranger  station  by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.  and  the 
National  Park  Service;  25-foot  cedar  poles  and  two  6-pin  fir  cross-arms  were 
used,  and  8  wires  were  placed,  which  provides  2  metallic  circuits,  and  1  phantom 
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circuit  for  the  hotel  company  and  the  National  Park  Service.  This  new  line 
was  located  out  of  sight  in  the  timber  wherever  possible  and  permitted  tbe 
dismantling  of  the  two  old  lines  that  were  along  the  roadside.  There  are  379 
miles  of  telephone  lines  in  the  park — 86  miles  grounded,  263  miles  metalUc,  and 
36  miles  phantom. 

Pbopebty  and  Tbansp<»tatton 

Under  the  direction  of  the  steward  and  master  of  transportation  2,899  tOBs 
of  material,  equipment,  and  supplies  were  moved  from  railroad  terminals  to 
headquarters.  From  headquarters  11  trucks  were  operated  through  the  park 
supplying  road  camps,  construction  camps,  etc.  The  total  mileage  of  the 
trucks  was  approximately  73,505.  A  maximum  of  16  men  were  engaged  in  the 
warehouse  and  in  the  transportation  work.  A  total  of  98,809.84  ton-miles 
were  hauled. 

MSGHANICAL  DEPASTMEITT 

The  mechanical  department  made  repairs  to  all  trucks  in  use ;  overhauled  all 
trucks  and  Government-owned  touring  cars,  freighters,  caterpillars,  air  coib- 
pressors,  etc.  The  blacksmith  overhauled  all  dump  wagons,  road  graders,  and 
small  equipment  of  all  kinds,  and  did  horseshoeing.  Winter  activities  in  this 
department  consist  of  completely  overhauling  all  trucks  and  road  machinery, 
and  all  shovels,  picks,  axes,  etc.,  are  rehandled  and  sharpened.  In  the  saddle 
shop,  harness,  tents,  and  other  canvas  and  leather  equipment  were  patched, 
sewed,  and  otherwise  repaired. 

Painting  Depabtment 

The  master  painter  and  his  assistants  painted  the  roofs  of  all  buildings  at 
park  headquarters  with  the  exception  of  red-tile  roofs.  All  steel  bridges  in 
the  park  were  painted  with  the  exception  of  two  bridges  between  Mammotli 
and  Gardiner  and  three  bridges  on  Tower  Falls  Road.  Approximately  900  new 
signs  were  made,  painted,  repaired,  and  touched  up.  Most  of  the  time  dorli^ 
January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May  was  given  to  redecorating  interiors 
of  buildings  at  headquarters.  Three  sets  of  quarters  were  finished  througboot, 
also  two  new  sets  of  quarters  for  engineering  division  employees  and  ofltee 
building  for  engineers.  Miscellaneous  work  of  all  kinds,  such  as  glazing,  etc 
was  carried  on  in  paintshop,  and  all  floors  at  hospital  were  varnished. 

Improvement  by  Pubuo  Utilities  and  Individual  Operators 

Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co, — ^Mammoth. — ^A  great  deal  of  work  done  oa 
renovating  of  hotel  in  way  of  painting  and  new  equipment — shades,  rugs,  etc. 
Added  three  rooms  and  two  bathrooms  to  Mr.  Nichols's  residence.  Repairs  oa 
McDonald  and  Lindelef  residences.  Installed  new  electric  range  and  trans- 
former and  meter  in  Mr.  Child's  residence. 

Old  Faithful. — An  engine  of  150  horsepower  was  installed,  which  will  com- 
plete lighting  of  hotel  grounds.  Installed  new  75-kilowatt  generating  stand 
and  switchboard  for  same.  Put  in  concrete  washing  place  for  garbage  cans 
and  other  similar  utensils.  Repaired  sewer  system.  Put  in  carbonator  machine 
for  buffet.  Transportation  bunkhouse  moved  and  placed  on  foundation.  Put 
in  a  network  of  fire  lines  and  ten  2-stream  2%-inch  fire  hydrant  All  an- 
nunciator lines  to  all  rooms  were  rewired  with  heavy  weatherproof  wire. 
Installed  new  6-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe  line  to  reservoir.  Remodeled  kitcbeo. 
Installed  outside  fire  protection.  A  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  the  way 
of  painting  fioors  and  rooms.  Main  part  of  main  building  reshingled.  Addi- 
tional fire  escapes  installed. 

Lake. — ^New  mangle  and  other  new  machinery  installed  in  laundry.  Boys' 
dormitory  washroom  equipped  with  toilets  and  shower  baths.  Outside  fire 
protection  installed.  New  storage  reservoir  built  Painting,  calciminlng,  etc, 
in  a  number  of  rooms. 

Canyon. — Roof  of  hotel  was  painted.  New  rooms  for  kitchen  crew  built 
in  basement.  New  oflicers*  dining  room  built.  Entire  drainage  system  in 
rear  of  hotel  installed.  A  great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  painting,  calciminlng, 
and  renovating  rooms  and  halls  in  hotel. 

Yellotostone  Park  Transportation  Co. — Gardiner. — Finished  garage,  machioe 
shop,  and  five  residences  under  construction  last  year.  Purchased  20  Lincohi 
-cars,  1  Ford  runabout,  and  1  Ford  truck  for  line  crew. 
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Old  Faltbfnl. — Moved  bnnkhouse  to  new  location  and  started  erection  of 
new  drivers'  washhouse. 

Canyon. — ^Remodeled  drivers'  bunkhouse  and  built  new  washhonse  and  started 
addition  to  mess  hoase. 

Yellowstone  Park  Boat  Co. — Old  boathouse  torn  down  and  new  one,  20  by 
40  feet,  built.  New  warehouse  built.  New  speed  boat,  2  new  motor  boats, 
and  10  new  rowboats  purchased. 

Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Co. — ^Mammoth. — ^Remodeled  five  employees'  dormi- 
tories, replacing  all  canvas  with  lumber,  and  built  in  permanent  windows; 
built  eight  12  by  20  feet  and  twelve  12  by  12  feet  all-lumber  lodges  in  public 
automobile  camp ;  constructed  an  addition  to  Mr.  Gk)odwin's  quarters,  approxi- 
mately 20  by  28  feet,  and  an  addition,  16  feet  wide  by  60  feet  long,  to  horse 
bam ;  replaced  upper  part  of  laundry  building  with  new  roof,  approximately 
15  feet  wide  by  70  feet  long. 

Old  Faithful  Camp. — Constructed  a  laundry  building,  16  by  30  feet,  for 
employees;  12  log  and  frame  lodges,  12  by  20  feet;  and  36  log  and  frame 
lodgesll  12  by  12  feet. 

Lake  Camp. — Constructed,  in  the  Fishing  Bridge  Auto  Camp,  a  lunch  counter 
.and  delicatessen  building,  T-shaped,  consisting  of  2  wings,  each  28  feet  wide 
by  60  feet  long,  and  Installed  39  canvas  and  frame  lodges,  which  were  moved 
from  the  main  camp.  At  the  Lake  Camp  the  newest  part  of  the  main  build- 
ing, which  was  a  log  structure  48  feet  wide  by  140  feet  long,  was  entirely 
remodeled,  the  dining  room  being  newly  finished,  the  kitchen  newly  equipped, 
and  baths,  flush  toilets,  barber  shop,  dispensary,  etc.,  installed.  The  following 
additions  to  this  building  were  constructed:  On  the  north  side,  a  building  60 
feet  wide  by  164  feet  long,  which  houses  guests'  dining  room,  part  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  employees'  dining  room;  an  addition,  48  feet  wide  by  80  feet  long, 
adjoining  new  building,  and  in  rear  of  old  building,  which  houses  bakery, 
pantry,  storeroom,  meat  refrigerator,  vegetable  room,  and  a  part  of  the  main 
kitchen;  a  building  for  a  curio  store,  36  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long,  in  rear 
of  main  building,  with  an  entrance  off  the  lobby;  a  building  30  feet  wide  by 
20  feet  long,  used  as  registration  desk,  transportation  company  oflSce,  and 
general  office ;  a  building  30  feet  wide  by  30  feet  long,  which  serves  as  barber 
shop,  disi)ensary.  and  hall;  an  addition  44  feet  wide  by  130  feet  long,  on  the 
south  end  of  main  building,  used  as  a  recreation  hall  and  housing  baths  and 
toilet  rooms.  Also  constructed  a  boiler-house  building,  30  by  50  feet;  a  new 
linen-room  building  of  log  and  frame.  20  feet  wide  by  45  feet  long;  10  log 
and  frame  lodges,  12  by  20  feet ;  32  log  and  frame  lodges,  12  by  12  feet ;  built 
4  new  fire-hose  houses  and  equipped  them  with  hose  for  fire  protection;  con- 
verted one  of  permanent  log  buildings  into  an  employees*  laundry,  installing 
stationary  tubs ;  constructed  a  frame  and  log  building,  12  by  16  feet,  for  housing 
dry  split  wood. 

Canyon. — Constructed  a  boiler  house.  30  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long ;  8  log  and 
frame  lodges,  12  by  20  feet ;  and  37  frame  and  log  lodges,  12  by  12  feet. 

Camp  Roosevelt. — Constructed  building  of  log  and  frame,  18  feet  wide  by 
36  feet  long,  for  bathhouse  and  toilet  rooms;  built  annex  in  rear  of  main 
building  off  kitchen,  16  feet  wide  by  30  feet  long,  for  employees'  dining  room ; 
constructed  four  log  and  frame  cabins,  12  by  14  feet. 

Sylvan  Pass. — Constructed  large  fiush  toilet  and  comfort  station  for  female 
employees;  constructed  an  addition  to  main  building  in  the  rear,  to  be  used 
as  an  employees'  dining  room,  size  20  feet  wide  by  48  feet  long. 

Thumb. — Nineteen  tents  were  moved  to  this  place  from  Lewis  Lake  for  the 
purpose  of  housekeeping  lodges  in  the  public  automobile  camp,  also  a  temporary 
delicatessen  was  equipped  and  operated ;  constructed  5  new  canvas  and  board 
lodges ;  began  the  construction  of  a  building  for  lunch  counter  and  delicatessen, 
L-shaped,  consisting  of  2  wings,  each  being  24  feet  wide  by  50  feet  long. 

Henry  P,  Brothers,  haths. — Installed  two  new  bathtubs  and  1,250  feet  1%- 
inch  galvanized-iron  pipe  for  hot-water  line. 

George  Whittaker,  merchant. — Mammoth. — Built  new  boiler  room  to  accom- 
modate heating  plant;  also  built  new  coal  house  and  laundry  room  and  new 
porch  on  kitchen.    Painted  roof  on  store  and  all  buildings  at  Canyon. 

C.  A.  Hamilton^  merchant. — Commenced  construction  of  new  restaurant  and 
delicatessen  adjoining  present  building.  Commenced  rebuilding  filling  station 
with  40-foot  frontage  at  Old  Faithful.  Completed  addition  to  Fishing  Bridge 
store  and  painted  entire  building.  Built  rack  for  draining  crank  cases  adjoin- 
ing filling  station.    Built  similar  one  at   Old  Faithful.    Installed   two   new 
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liquid  carbonic-soda  fountains  witb  Frigidair — one  at  Lake  and  one  at  Old 
Faithful  public  auto  camp. 

Pryor  d  Trischman,—Park  Curio  Shop, — Extenslye  improvements  to  DeTil*s 
Kitchen  on  terraces;  painting  and  improvements  to  camp  store;  new  parklqg 
space  provided  In  front  of  curio  shop,  also  minor  improvements  to  shop. 

J.  E.  Haynes,  official  photographer. — Mammoth. — Installed  a  42-lnch  Simplex 
Ironer  In  laundry.  A  plank  sidewalk.  4  by  30  feet,  was  laid  outside  the 
dormitory.  Installed  4  steel  filing  cases,  4-tier  each,  in  office.  A  cement 
sidewalk,  3%  by  16  feet,  two  pieces,  was  laid  outside  the  shop ;  public  drinkinc 
fountain  installed.  A  sidewalk,  3  by  36  feet,  was  laid  outside  residencfL 
A  Berkefield  filter,  capacity  30  gallons  per  hour,  and  one  International  filter, 
capacity  400  gallons  per  hour,  were  Installed  in  the  laboratory. 

Canyon. — An  International  filter,  capacity  400  gallons  per  hour,  and  coagu- 
lator  were  Installed  in  laboratory.  Public  drinking  fountains  installed  outside 
shop. 

Lake. — New  counters  and  cabinets  were  Installed  in  shop.  Ten  iliuminated 
outside  showcases,  assorted  sizes,  were  placed  at  Old  Faithful  (4).  tt 
Canyon  (4),  and  at  Mammoth  (2). 

B^BANCHIBBS   AND  PERMITS 

On  February  13,  1926,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  a  new  fran- 
chise contract  in  favor  of  Haynes*s  Picture  Shops  (Inc.).  This  contract  rans 
for  the  period  January  1,  1026,  to  December  31,  1945. 

Department  of  Justice — United  States  Commissioneb's  Coust 

Hon.  John  W.  Meldrum,  commissioner  since  1894,  presiding.  Proceedingn 
were  had  in  39  cases  during  the  yeiir.  There  were  32  convictions  and  1 
acquittals.  A  total  of  $500  in  fines,  exclusive  of  costs,  was  imposed.  There 
were  31  cases  involving  violations  of  traffic  regulations,  2  cases  involving  viola- 
tions of  camp-fire  regulations,  2  cases  involving  violations  of  the  Federal  pro- 
hibition act,  1  case  of  trespass  and  unlawful  hunting  on  park  lands,  1  caae  of 
alleged  rape,  1  case  of  breaking  and  entering,  and  1  case  involving  the  charge 
of  defacing  geyser  formations. 

Post  Office  Depabtment 

Receipts  showed  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent  over  last  year.  Increase 
in  business  showed  principally  in  the  general  delivery  department,  and  the 
carrier  service  around  the  park. 

Depabtment  of  the  Interior 

Inspection  service. — For  several  weeks  during  the  summer.  Inspectors 
Charles  L.  Gable,  Wilson  A.  Blossom,  and\  Sheridan  Ferree  were  in  Yellow- 
stone Park  examining  books  of  the  public  utilities  and  observing  their  opera- 
tions and  those  of  the  National  Park  Service.  August  21-24,  Mr.  E.  K. 
Burlew,  administr>atlve  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Chief 
Inspector  J.  F.  Gartlund,  visited  the  park  on  inspection. 

Geological  survey. — The  usual  inspections  of  water-gauging  stations  were 
made  regularly  during  the  summer,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  installation  of 
a  self-recording  gauge  on  the  Gardiner  River,  near  park  headquarters. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  Fisheries. — ^Egg  collecting  at  Lake  Yellowstone  and  Fish  Lake 
was  begun  early  this  year,  owing  to  disappearance  of  snow  and  ice.  Condi- 
tions were  much  better  for  collection  of  spawn  at  Lake  Yellowstone  than  they 
were  last  year,  and  a  better  take  resulted.  However,  otter  increased  tt 
Fish  Lake,  and  took  a  large  toll  of  spawning  trout,  thus  reducing  the 
collections  of  eggs  at  this  point.  The  total  egg  collections  for  the  season 
was  17,000,000,  of  which  3,234,000  were  hatched  and  planted  as  fingerlhigs 
in  the  park  and  2,057.000  were  planted  in  the  eyed  stage.  Shipments  of  eggs 
or  fry  outside  the  park  totaled  8,494.000.  District  Supervisor  C.  F.  Culler 
again  had  personal  charge  of  fish  cultural  work  In  Yellowstone. 
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Depabthekt  of  Aobicultubb 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  R.  W.  Dunlap,  visited  Yellow- 
stone Park  July  11-13,  inclusive. 

Weather  Bureau, — Mr.  E.  H.  Fletcher,  the  local  observer,  was  in  charge 
throughout  the  year,  and  made  many  routine  and  special  reports  to  us  on 
weather  conditions. 

Bureau  of  Entomology, — ^Dr.  H.  E.  Burke  of  this  bureau  was  again  on  duty 
in  the  park  studying  forest  insects  and  directing  control  work.  His  report 
under  another  heading  shows  that  the  insect  problem  is  not  nearly  as  acute 
now  as  it  was  two  years  ago. 

Tbeasuby  Department 

PuJ>Uo  Health  Service. — Mr,  H.  B.  Hommon,  sanitary  engineer,  visited  the 
park  twice  during  the  summer  and  gave  advice  on  our  program  for  construction 
of  sanitation  facilities  and  improvement  of  camp  grounds.  No  associate 
engineer  was  assigned  to  the  park  this  year,  all  sanitary  work  being  in  charge 
of  our  master  plumber.  The  Public  Health  Service  continued  to  keep  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  park  to  aid  in  safeguarding  health.  Dr.  N.  A.  Strick- 
land resigned  on  February  23,  1926,  and  on  February  24  Dr.  Leslie  J.  Stauffer 
succeeded  him.  On  September  15,  1926,  Doctor  Stauifer  resigned,  and  he  was 
succeded  by  Dr.  Richard  R.  Brady,  of  Nebraska. 

Hospital  and  Medical  Sebvicb 

In  the  hospital,  leased  to  Dr.  George  A.  Windsor,  of  Livingston,  Mont.,  the 
following  cases  were  cared  for :  60  accidents  (37  minor,  23  major) ;  22  surgical 
operations  (6  minor,  16  major)  ;  7  contagious ;  107  sick.  A  total  of  2,015 
were  treated  in  the  hotel  and  camp  dispensaries.  Resident  Physician  Stauffer 
attended  to  116  office  calls  and  142  house  calls. 

Extension  Lboislation 

Carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Coordinating  Com- 
mission on  National  Parks  and  Forests,  set  forth  in  last  year's  report.  Secretary 
Work  asked  the  chairmen  of  the  Public  Lands  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  to  introduce  departmental  bills  providing  for 
the  adjustment  of  Yellowstone  Park's  boundary  lines  to  conform  to  natural 
features  and  for  adding  the  Teton  Mountain  area.  S.  3427  was  introduced 
March  5,  1926,  and  H.  R.  9917  was  presented  to  the  House  on  March  2, 
1926.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  latter  bill  March  26  and  April  2,  6,  7,  17, 
and  24,  and  on  the  Senate  bill  April  27,  29,  and  30. 

During  the  hearings  Idaho  irrigation  interests  who  were  active  in  1919  and 
1920  saw  an  opportunity  to  try  to  secure  the  Bechler  River  Basin  for  a 
reservoir  by  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bills,  eliminating  the 
basin  from  the  park  in  the  boundary  revision.  The  fight  on  this  so-called 
Smith  amendment  held  the  bills  in  committee,  and  neither  one  was  reported 
ont.  On  July  2,  1926,  the  Senate  adopted  Resolution  235,  authorizing  a 
stady  of  the  problem  on  the  ground,  and  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  was  made 
to  cover  expenses  of  a  special  subcommittee.  August  15  to  August  18,  members 
of  both  Senate  and  House  Public  Lands  Committees  under  their  respective 
chairmen,  United  States  Senator  R.  N.  Stanfield  and  Congressman  N.  J.  Sinnott, 
visited  Idaho  and  the  southwest  comer  of  the  park,  held  hearings,  and 
inspected  the  region  affected.  I  was  absent  in  Glacier  Park  at  the  time,  but 
was  ably  represented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Haynes,  acting  director  of  our  museum, 
and  by  Park  Rangers  Liek  and  Blcknell. 

Game  Pbesebve  Legislation 

On  March  26,  1926,  the  President  approved  Public  No.  295,  "An  act  to 
make  additions  to  the  Absaroka  and  Gallatin  National  Forests  and  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  to  improve  and  extend  the  winter-feeding  facilities 
of  the  elk,  antelope,  and  other  game  animals  in  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  adjacent  lands,  and  for  other  purposes."  This  legislation  paves  the  way 
for  establishing  adequate  winter-feeding  grounds  for  park  animals  that  stray 
beyond  the  north  boundary.  Public-spirited  citizens,  led  by  Mr.  Thomas  Coch- 
ran and  Mr.  George  D.  Pratt,  have  subscribed  a  fund  for  the  acquisition  of 
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ranch  lands  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  north  of  the  park,  these  to  be  tamed 
over  to  the  Federal  Goyernment  for  the  cultivation  of  hay  and  for  winter 
feeding  grounds.  The  W.  M.  Hoppe  ranch,  of  approximately  1,000  acres,  was 
purchased  in  November,  1025,  and  has  since  been  available  for  the  ranging  of 
elk  and  antelope.  Other  lands  will  be  purchased  this  winter,  but  friends  of 
the  park  who  are  aiding  in  this  enterprise  believe  that  Federal  appropriations 
should  be  forthcoming  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  this  property,  and  it  is 
likely  that  further  legislation  to  this  end  will  be  discussed  in  the  coming 
session  of  Congress.  The  lands  needed  to  complete  ttiis  project  will  cost 
approximately  $250,000,  one-half  of  which  will  be  subscribed  privately.  A 
total  of  134.74  tons  of  hay  was  raised  on  the  Hoppe  ranch  this  year. 

Glagieb  Park  Fibbs 

On  July  81  I  was  ordered  to  Glacier  Park  by  the  Secretary  to  assume  charge 
of  the  forset-fire-flghting  work  there.  I  was  on  the  fires  for  three  weeks,  wilh 
Chief  Banger  S.  T.  Woodring  and  Assistant  Chief  Harry  Trischman,  of  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Landscape  Engineer  T.  C.  Vint,  and  the  Glacier  Park  organisation. 
The  last  week  of  August  I  visited  Rocky  Mountain  (Banff),  Yoho,  Koocenay. 
and  Waterton  Lakes  National  Parks  in  Canada,  returning  to  Yellowstone 
headquarters  August  30. 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CAUF. 

E.  P.  LSAViTT,  Acting  Superintendent,  Yosemlte  National  Park,  Calif. 
Administrativs  Depabtment 

Eeadqtiarters  OffUie, — ^There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  the  ofltee  force 
during  the  year,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  em- 
ployees who  have  had  the  necessary  training  and  exi)erience  to  properly  handle 
the  more  important  work.  The  same  number  of  office  employees  were  carried 
during  the  past  year  as  during  the  preceding  year.  Approximately  11,393 
pieces  of  mall  were  received  and  20,770  dispatched. 

AppropriatUws — ^The  park  operated  under  an  appropriation  of  $247,160,  of 
which  $3,500  was  devoted  to  construction  of  walks,  sewer  system,  and  water 
lines  in  the  new  Yosemlte  Village,  and  the  balance  to  general  operation  and 
maintenance.  In  addition  to  these  general  park  funds,  there  was  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1926  $340,900  for  paving  and  recon- 
struction of  roads  in  the  park,  with  authority  to  obligate  an  additional  $300,000 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Revenues. — ^Bevenues  collected  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1826,  and 
deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  were  as  follows : 

Automobile  and  motor  cycle  permits $186, 588.  S9 

HotelB 5,  010. 00 

Transportation 1, 660. 00 

Stores > 3, 106.71 

Miscellaneous 84,  848.  M 

Total 231,  209. 14 

There  was  a  reduction  in  the  automobile-permit  fee  of  from  $5  to  $2  f ot  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  loss  in  revenue  being  offset  to  some  extent,  how- 
ever, by  the  increased  number  of  automobiles  entering  the  park. 

Wkatheb  Conditions 

The  winter  season  of  1925-26  was  one  of  comparatively  light  snowfdl 
throughout  all  of  the  Sierras  so  that  all  of  the  roads  to  the  park  op^ied 
earlier  than  usual.  The  Wawona  Road  was  open  and  in  travelable  condition 
up  to  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  Tioga  Road,  which  usually  opens  in 
July,  was  open  early  in  June. 

Tbavbz. 

Travel  to  the  park  during  1926  showed  a  material  increase  over  that  of 
last  year.  The  opening  of  the  roads  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  biflendid 
publicity  that  the  park  has  obtained,  have  resulted  in  a  very  gratifyiag 
increase  during  the  year.  The  construction  of  the  new  all-year  road  op  the 
Merced  River,  which  was  opened  August  1,  practically  doubled  travel  for  the 
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month  of  August,  and  this  is  an  indication  of  the  great  crowds  that  may  be 
expected  next  year,  as  this  road  will  make  the  park  accessible  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  Yosemlte  Valley  Railroad  Ck).  operated  two  trains  per  day 
during  the  summer  season,  but*  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  train  travel 
compared  with  last  year. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  travel  and  also  a  comparison 
of  the  figures  recorded  for  the  previous  year : 

Travel  comparison  1925  and  1926  season 


Entrance 

Roads 

Number 
ofauto- 
mobDes 

Number 

of 
people 

Number 

of  motor 

cycles 

Number 

of 

people 

Aider  Creek 

Wawona 

16,088 
14, 132 
11,274 
21 
3,628 
3,961 
175 

5a  801 
45,927 
35,734 
57 
1(^759 
12,000 
466 

32 

11 
35 

42 

Mariposa  Big  Trees 

Crane  Flat 

BiVoak  Flat. rillllll 

19 
46 

Merced  Orove  Trees     - 

CooltervUle 

Aspen  Valley 

Tioga 

1 
4 
1 

1 

Tioga  Pass-l 

do 

5 

El  Portal 

El  Portal 

2 

Total    

40,239 

155^745 

84 

115 

Wawona 

Alder  Creek 

17,251 
1^906 
13,279 

M12 
0.664 
14,389 
2,279 

53,771 
51,288 
41,661 

15,167 

19,750 

45,273 

7,665 

22 

7 
21 

29 

MariDOSft  Bl«  Trees  ^     ....    . 

do 

9 

Orane  Flat  . .- 

Big  Oak  Flat 

28 

Coulterville 

Aspen  Valley 

Tioga 

Tmea  Pass — - 

do.- 

10 
25 

10 

El  Portal 

El  Portal 

30 

Hetch  Hetchy 

Hetch  Hetchy 

Total 

74,885 

234,461 

85 

106 

Other  means  transportation 

1925 

1926 

Travel  by  auto  stage  other  than  El  Portal ..—--.-__. 

20^475 

25,614 

5,950 

1,269 

17,130 

Travel  by  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  and  El  Portal  stage 

19,281 

Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R.  and  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  stage 

1,265 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  horse  vehicles,  and  on  foot 1 

1,906 

Total  travel  other  than  private  autos  and  Qiotor  cycle 

53,306 

39,642 

SUMMARY 


1925 


1926 


Travel  by  private  automobiles 

Travel  by  motor  cycles 

Travel  by  auto  stages  other  than  El  Portal 

Travel  by  wagon,  horseback,  horse  vehicle,  and  on  foot 

Travel  by  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  and  El  Portal  stages 

Travel  by  Hetch  Hetchy  R.  R.  and  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  stages. 

Grand  total  travel  into  Yosemite  National  Park 

SegTegoUofti  at  to  areas 

Visiting  Yosemite  VaUey 

Visiting  Mariposa  Grove 

Visiting  Tioga  Road  Country 

Visiting  Hetch  Hetchy 

Total 

Campert  registered 
Campers  registered  during  season  1925  and  1926 


155^743 

115 

20,475 

1,260 

25,614 

^950 


209,166 


117,920 
61.418 
23,878 
5,050 


209,166 


47,547 


243,461 

106 

17,130 

1,006 

19,281 

1,265 


274,200 


165,550 
63,027 
35,840 
9,792 


274.209 


67,281 


Note.— There  are  10  free  public  camping  grounds  in  Yosemite  VaUey.  4  (Camps  19, 10, 14,  and  11)  being 
located  east  of  Sentinel  Bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  6  (Camps  7,  6,  15,  8,  9,  and  12)  being 
located  east  of  Sentinel  Bridge  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  All  of  tiiese  cam ps  are  in  the  eastern  end  or 
the  valley. 
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Genbbai.  MAiinxNANCB  Ain>  Operation 

Maintenance  of  roads,  trails,  tools,  and  small  equipment;  care  of  pnbUc 
grounds;  sanitation  of  public  camping  grounds;  production  of  wood,  hay,  and 
shakes;  care  of  stock,  stables,  and  corrals;  distribution  of  stock  and  employ- 
ment of  labor;  operation  of  messes;  hauling  of  freight,  etc.,  were  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  park  supervisor. 

While  the  park  roads  were  subject  to  heavier  travel  this  year  than  ever 
before,  the  maintenance  work  carried  on,  together  with  improvements  made 
from  time  to  time,  has  resulted  in  keeping  the  roads  in  far  better  shape  than 
has  previously  been  the  case. 

Enoinsbbino  and  GoNSTBUcnoN  Depabtmet^t 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  resident  engineer,  two  comfort  stations  were 
constructed  this  spring  at  Chinquapin.  A  new  ranger  station,  containing 
a  comfort  station  for  men  and  women,  living  quarters  for  the  rangers,  check- 
ing station  for  handling  traffic,  etc.,  was  constructed  on  the  El  Portal  Road 
near  Arch  Rock.  The  maintenance  of  buildings  and  structures,  and  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  water,  sewer,  and  sanitation  systems  were  also  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  the  resident  engineer.  In  addition  to  this, 
part  of  the  road  survey,  and  general  plans  and  maps  in  connection  with  park 
development  were  carried  on  under  his  direction. 

PBOTBCnON  Dbpabtmbnt 

The  ranger  service,  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  ranger,  carried  on  the 
usual  activities  of  traffic  control,  protection  of  fish  and  game,  distribution  of 
information  to  the  public,  suppression  of  fires,  etc.  A  new  plan  of  employing 
park  rangers  was  worked  out  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  number  during  the 
period  of  the  heaviest  travel,  which  has  been  quite  satisfactory,  although  the 
ranger  department  has  been  undermanned,  and  at  least  10  more  permanent 
rangers  should  be  authorized  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  opening  of  the  new  El  Portal  Road  has  added  a  new  ranger  station. 
As  this  road  carries  an  unusually  heavy  travel,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult 
to  properly  handle  the  work  of  this  department.  Three  temporary  rangers 
for  a  period  of  dO  days  were  authorized  for  this  additional  work  during  the 
month  of  August. 

Electbio  Telephone  and  Telegbaph  Sebvice 

Power, — ^No  special  extensions  were  made  to  the  electrical  system  during 
the  year.  During  October,  1025,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  &  Power  Corporation  to  supply  power  required  on  our  lines  which  we 
were  unable  to  furnish  because  of  low  water;  and  the  system  was  available 
for  stand-by  service  throughout  the  year. 

Because  of  low  water  again  this  summer  and  the  extra  heavy  demands  made, 
it  was  necessary  to  start  drawing  from  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power 
CoriK)ration  in  August.  During  the  winter  months,  however,  when  the  park 
had  surplus  power,  this  was  turned  over  to  the  San  Joaquin  Llg^t  &  Power 
Corporation.     Our  connections,  therefore,  have  been  mutually  advantageous. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  power  distributed  for  the  fiscal  year  1925-26: 


1925 


1926 


Sold  to  park  operators 

Sold  to  others , 

Furnished  other  Qovemment  agencies 

Used  by  National  Park  Servioe,  lost  In  transit,  etc. 


Total  power  generated..., 
Total  power  purchased... 

Total  power  handled 


Kilowatt 

hoUTt    . 

1,907,931 
3,841,800 


1,820^979 


KiUneM 

hmirt 

2,467,830 

4,690.363 

83,041 

2,376,361 


7,570.710 


9,617,496 
96,600 


7.570,710 


9,714,095 


Ptreeai 

9 
tt 
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T'elephone  service. — ^The  only  material  change  in  the  telephone  system  was 
tlie  installation  underground  of  2,500  feet  of  50-pair  telephone  cahle,  which 
replaced  an  unsightly  pole  line. 

IDue  to  the  blasting  operations  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  El  Portal 
Road  during  the  winter,  the  long-distance  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  were 
often  put  out  of  commission  and  a  satisfactory  service  was  difficult  to  manitain. 
Tlie  grading  work  was  completed,  however,  before  the  opening  of  the  regular 
tourist  season. 

Telegraph  service, — ^No  material  changes  were  made  this  year  in  the  tele- 
graph system;  and  the  telegraph  equipment  used  was  the  same  as  that  used 
last  year. 

Telephone  afvd  telegraph  report 


1925 


1926 


Increase 

or 
decrease 


Liocal  telephone  calls 

LiOiig-distance  calls 

Telegrams  through  telephone  exchange 
Tetegrams  by  Morse  key 

Total  messages,  all 


271,447 

7,702 

544 

16,080 


296,555 

9,814 

450 

16,563 


Percent 
+9 

+27 
-17 

+3 


295,783 


323,882 


+9 


Mechanical  Service 

The  machine  shop  in  the  park  was  operated  continuously  throughout  the 
year  under  the  supervision  of  the  master  mechanic,  where  repair  and  over- 
hauling work  on  motor  equipment  was  done.  All  motor-propelled  equipment 
was  kept  in  continuous  operation  throughout  the  year,  except  during  short 
periods  of  overhauling  and  in  cases  where  repairs  were  made  necessary  by 
breakdowns. 

Timber  Operations 

The  park  forester  supervised  the  timber  operations  of  the  Yosemite  Lumber 
CJo,  and  also  the  cutting  of  wood  and  timber  for  fuel  and  other  purxwses  in  the 
park,  as  well  as  the  making  of  shakes. 

During  the  year  the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  employed  an  average  of  446  men 
at  their  logging  camps  during  the  working  season.  They  cut  and  shipped  to 
their  mill  89,973,031  feet  board  measure  of  logs  taken  from  1,935  acres  of  land, 
of  wbich  390  acres  were  company-owned  land  in  the  park,  and  1,351  acres  of 
which  were  company-owned  land  In  the  Stanislaus  National  Forest.  Timber 
on  194  acres  additional  was  cut  from  the  Government  land  in  the  Stanislaus 
National  Forest  under  a  sale  contract. 

During  the  year  there  were  735  cords  of  stove  wood  cut  for  the  Government 
and  117  cords  of  4-foot  wood.  The  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co.  cut  1,116 
cords  of  stove  wood  and  18  cords  of  4-foot  wood;  and  in  addition  for  their 
employees  and  other  concessionaires  96  cords  of  stove  wood  were  cut.  Near 
Gentry  Checking  Station  39,400  shakes  were  cut,  12,000  being  for  the  con- 
struction of  Boysen's  studio  and  27,400  for  the  Government. 

Educational  Work 


The  new  museum  building  was  opened  to  the  public  on  May  29,  1926,  and 
since  the  opening  date  thousands  of  visitors  have  enjoyed  its  many  exhibits. 
The  museum  attendance  for  the  year  amounted  to  143,461,  of  which  more  than 
half  were  in  the  month  of  June  alone ;  and  there  were  more  than  50,000  visitors 
to  the  museum  during  July.  The  branch  museum  at  Glacier  Point  was  oper- 
ated during  the  summer  months,  with  a  total  of  11,890  visitors.  Nature-guide 
trips  were  taken  by  9,151  visitors,  and  lectures  and  camp-fire  talks  were  given 
to  approximately  57,000  people  during  the  year.  The  total  number  served  in 
the  various  ways  amounted  to  approximately  147,600  visitors. 

The  Yosemite  Field  School  of  Natural  History  was  continued  during  1926 
with  an  enrollment  of  20  for  the  seven  weeks'  course  of  study.  With  but  one 
or  two  exceptions,  these  were  experienced  teachers,  and  in  every  case  college 
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trained.     It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  each  and  every  one  of  them 
will  carry  the  true  spirit  of  the  national  parks  to  their  several  communities. 

Fish  and  Game 

The  streams  in  the  park  have  suffered  a^ain  this  year  from  drought  condi- 
tions, and  this  situation,  together  with  the  increased  fishing,  depleted  the 
streams  to  the  point  where  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  limit  the  number  of 
fish  to  10  in  one  day.  Upon  the  signing  of  the  contract  with  the  California 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  for  the  installation  of  a  new  hatchery,  which  is 
to  be  in  operation  by  the  season  of  1927,  the  fishing  limit  was  raised  to  the 
former  limit  of  25  fish,  which  agrees  with  the  State  regulations. 

The  deer  In  the  Merced  water  shed  have  had  a  good  season  and  are  very 
plentiful.  The  estimate  as  to  the  number  within  the  park  is  the  same  as 
last  year,  namely,  50,000. 

The  usual  number  of  bears  have  been  found  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley, 
where  they  have  become  quite  a  nuisance  in  raiding  the  camps  of  the  paik 
visitors  and  knocking  over  garbage  cans  to  get  at  the  food.  They  have  been 
tame  enough  so  that  many  of  them  have  been  fed  from  the  hand,  but  there 
were  a  number  of  instances  this  summer  where  visitors  were  injured  by  being 
scratched  or  struck. 

CooBDiiYATiiro  Commission 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  President's  Coordinating  Commission  on 
National  Parks  and  Forests  visited  Yosemite  National  Park  and  made  an 
inspection  of  the  southeastern  areas  which  have  been  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  park.  A  recommendation  has  been  submitted  to  include  an  additional 
30,000  acres.  The  question  of  throwing  out  some  of  the  land  in  the  western 
boundary,  which  is  principally  in  private  ownership  and  lacks  scenic  value,  has 
been  deferred  for  further  study  this  fall. 

Cooperative  Fedesal  and  State  Activities 

During  June  Commissioner  H.  H.  Hoss  resigned  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Commissioner  William  D.  E^iUerton  was  appointed  in  his  place: 
During  the  year  89  cases  were  tried  by  the  commissioner,  resulting  in  61 
convictions  and  28  acquittals.  A  total  of  $910  fines  and  jail  sentences  aggre> 
gating  150  days  were  imposed  upon  defendants  found  guilty  during  the  year. 
Thirty  days  suspended  sentences  were  granted.  Three  boys  were  sent  to  the 
Indian  Industrial  School  for  an  equivalent  of  five  years  each  as  punishment 
for  thievery.  The  Post  Office  Department,  conducting  post-office  activities  in 
the  park,  continued  to  give  the  same  satisfactory  service  as  in  the  past.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  road  construction  and  has  been  giving  splendid  cooperation. 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology  assisted  in  the  investigations  of  insect  control  work. 
The  Public  Health  Service  continued  to  cooperate  in  the  assignment  of  a 
sanitary  engineer  to  supervise  sanitary  matters  in  the  park.  The  Forest 
Service  has  cooperated  in  fire-control  work.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
and  the  Biological  Survey  cooperated  in  stamping  out  the  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  among  the  deer.  The  water-resources  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey 
cooperated  in  stream-gauging  work. 

In  addition  to  these  Federal  bureaus  splendid  cooperation  has  been  received 
from  the  State  of  California  and  its  various  departments.  The  fish  and  game 
commission  has  furnished  approximately  400,000  trout  fry  for  stocking  the 
streams  in  the  park,  and  a  contract  has  recently  been  entered  Into  by  which 
the  State  is  to  build  a  fish  hatchery  in  Yosemite  Valley,  near  Happy  Isles. 
with  an  aquarium  and  rearing  ponds.  There  has  also  been  close  cooperatka 
with  the  county  officials  of  Mariposa  County  in  its  various  activities. 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Churches  completed  the  organization  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Yosemite  Park  Church  during  the  year  to  conduct  religious 
services  in  Yosemite  Valley  and  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  chapel.  The  contract 
has  been  approved,  and  the  site  for  the  new  church  selected.  The  plans 
are  now  being  drawn  for  the  building. 
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PuBLio  Utilities — Franchises  and  Permits 

The  consolidation  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Co.  and  the  Curry  Camp- 
ing Co.  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  the  new  organization  has  had  a 
most  successful  season.  During  the  spring  the  Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co. 
bought  out  the  Madera  Big  Trees  Auto  Stage  Co.,  popularly  known  as  the 
Horseshoe  Route,  and  operated  that  line  during  the  summer.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  all-year  road  up  the  Merced  River  the  Yosemite  Park  & 
Curry  Co.  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railroad  Co.  made  api^lcation  to  the  State 
railroad  commission  for  a  franchise  to  operate  a  passenger  automobile  service. 
Hearings  on  this  application  were  held  early  in  August,  but  a  decision  on  the 
applications  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  following  franchises  and  permits  were  in  effect  during  the  season  of 
1926: 


Name 

For  what  granted 

Expiration 

rent 

Mrs.  John  Desnaxi.....  -.  ........... 

Pellcateflsen  stor^ . 

Dec.  31,1926 
Dec.  31,1934 
Dec.  31,1939 
Dec.  31,1934 
Dec  31,1930 
Oct.    16,1928 
Dec.  31,1936 
Dec.  31,1944 

11260 

H.  C.  Best 

'260 

A.  C.  Pillsbury                             

Photographs,  etc 

W 

J.  T.  Boysen -.— 

do... 

»250 

D.J.Foley    ..                

do 

^250 

Hospital,  medical,  and  dental  serrioe.. 

Lease  of  site  for  schoolhoose 

Hotels,  chalets,  inna,  camps,  transpor- 
tation servioe,  stores,  and  dairy. 

None. 

Trastees  of  Yosemite  school  district.... 
Yosemite  Park  A  Cuiry  Co 

None. 
*6,000 

>  4  per  cent  of  gross  revenue,  1260  minimum. 

>  1  per  cent  to  4  oer  cent  of  gross  revenues,  depending  upon  amount. 

*  TSsyi  per  cent  of  operating  profits  after  deduction  of  6  per  cent  on  physical  investment.    $6,000  for  first 
to  years. 

Leaae,  special  use,  and  water  poicer  permits  under  acta  of  February  7,  1905, 
segregating  lands  from  Yosemite  National  Park  and  ptacing  same  in  Sierra 
and  Stanislaus  National  Forests 


Period 

Name  and  privilege  granted 

Com- 

pensa- 

Uon 

exacted 

Indeterminate .. 
Do 

Yosemite  VaUeyKR.  Co.    Lease  dated  Sept.  6, 1906,  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate electric  railway  along  Merced  River  to  park  boundary. 

U.  8.  Forest  Service  to  Yosemite  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  for  water  to  fill  engines.. 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  congressional  grant,  Dec.  13, 1913,  rights 
of  way  for  Batch  Hetchy  water  supply. 

1  $1,000 
6 

Perpetual 

Variable 

I  Per  annum,  on  demand  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Hospital  and  Medical  Sebvicb 

The  hospital  and  medical  service,  including  dental  service,  continued  to  be 
operated  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Claude  H.  Church.  During  the  year  the 
total  number  of  cases  handled  was  2,110,  in  connection  with  which  there  were 
3,913  office  calls  and  734  house  calls  made.  There  were  211  accidents  re- 
ported, with  2  major  operations  and  19  minor  operations.  There  were  6  births 
and  7  deaths. 

The  old  hospital  building  is  inadequate  for  the  proper  care  of  patients,  as 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  contagious  diseases,  and  during  the  year  there 
were  serious  cases  of  smallpox,  measles,  and  diphtheria  in  the  park.  These 
patients  had  to  be  put  in  an  isolation  camp  in  the  public  camping  grounds. 
The  operating  room  also  is  inadequate,  and  poor  lighting  makes  necessary 
the  sending  out  of  many  operative  cases  that  should  be  cared  for  in  the  park. 

New  Tosbuite  Hotel 

The  construction  of  the  new  Yosemite  Hotel  Is  now  in  progress,  the  con- 
tract being  signed  May  20,  1926,  between  the  J.  L.  McLaughlin  Co.,  general 
contractors,  251  Kearney  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Yosemite  Park 
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&  Curry  Co.,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif.  The  architects  and  engineers 
for  the  new  hotel  are  Gilbert  Stanley  Underwood  &  Co.,  730  South  Los  Angeles 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  708  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  complete  with  furnishings,  will  be  approximately  $800,000. 

The  entire  building  will  be  fireproof,  with  the  exception  of  the  dining  room, 
which  is  to  be  log  construction.  The  building  is  to  be  six  stories  high,  with  a 
mezzanine  floor  between  the  first  and  second  floors;  to  have  92  bedrooms,  14 
by  16  feet,  with  bath,  7  feet  by  5  feet  6  inches,  and  closet,  7  feet  by  4  feet 
2  inches;  with  lounge,  dining  room,  and  kitchen  accommodations  for  1,000 
guests. 

The  general  construction  of  the  building  is  to  be  steel  frame,  steel  floor  joist, 
and  concrete  floors;  steel  frame  roof,  with  concrete  slab  and  wood  shakes; 
exterior  walls  to  be  native  granite  and  concrete,  concrete  to  be  formed  in 
rough  form  lumber  and  stained  to  imitate  wood ;  interior  partitions  to  be  tile ; 
interiors  of  lounge,  lobby,  administration  wing,  and  solarium  to  be  stone  and 
plaster;  interior  beams  and  colunms  to  be  flreproof,  with  concrete  to  imitate 
wood. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  building  is  as  follows : 

The  loading  platform  will  be  approximately  150  feet  northeast  of  the  admin- 
istration wing,  connected  to  the  administration  wing  by  a  16-foot  covered 
platform. 

The  administration  wing,  122  feet  4  inches  by  51  feet,  contains  an  entrance 
lobby  51  by  33  feet,  transportation  ofllce,  exhibit  room,  general  o£9ce,  sweet 
shop,  men's  public  toilet,  and  barber  shop. 

Connecting  on  the  north  of  the  administration  wing  is  a  store  wing,  55  by 
31  feet,  with  men  and  women  employees*  locker  and  shower  rooms  above  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  main  corridor  from  the  administration  wing  leads  into  the  main  lobby, 
51  by  30  feet.  Directly  off  of  main  lobby  are  two  elevators.  From  the  main 
lobby  there  is  one  corridor  leading  into  the  dining  room. 

Main  dining  room  is  51  by  120  feet,  approximately  400  seating  capacity; 
kitchen,  connecting  directly  on  north  of  main  dining  room,  complete  with 
refrigeration  and  store  rooms,  is  93  by  112  feet. 

Main  lounge,  connecting  on  south  of  main  lobby,  is  82  feet  6  inches  by  51 
feet.  Connecting  on  south  of  main  lounge  is  another  lounge  51  by  30  feet, 
two  writing  rooms  32  by  28  feet,  and  a  solarium  26  by  51  feet. 

On  the  mezzanine  floor,  directly  over  the  main  lobby,  is  a  women's  lounge 
51  by  30  feet.  Connecting  directly  off  of  the  women's  lounge  is  a  beauty 
parlor  and  women's  public  toilets.  Connected  with  the  women's  lounge  by  a 
corridor  is  a  private  dining  room  of  approximately  25  seating  capacity.  Con- 
necting on  the  south  of  the  women's  lounge  are  two  writing  rooms  and  a 
parlor. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fioors  are  to  be  bedroom  floors.  The 
sixth  floor  contains  a  roof  garden  51  by  30  feet,  with  a  small  open  balcony 
connecting  on  the  south. 

Other  Important  Events  and  Activities  in*  1926 

The  V.  R.  Dennis  Construction  Co.  carried  on  El  Portal  Road  grade 
rectification  during  the  winter  months,  and  about  June  1  started  paving 
with  hydraulic  cement  on  about  5  miles  of  this  road.  The  work  covered  by 
the  Dennis  contract  will  be  finished  about  October  15,  1926;  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  letting  a  new  contract  to  complete  the  paving  on  the  floor 
of  the  valley. 

The  California  Highway  Commission  completed  the  new  all-year  road  to  El 
Portal,  and  it  was  thrown  open  to  travel  and  dedicated  on  July  31,  1926. 
As  the  Dennis  Construction  Co.  had  not  completed  paving  operations,  it  was 
necessary  to  operate  this  road  under  controls,  which  were  maintained  on  a 
24-hour  schedule. 

In  connection  with  this  dedication,  a  pagaent  in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Yosemite  Valley  was  staged  by  Mr.  Garnet 
Holme  in  the  Royal  Arch  Meadows  on  August  1  and  was  a  grand  success. 
As  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  new  road,  travel  has  increased  more  than 
60  per  cent. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  new  road  and  the  diamond  anniversary 
celebration,  the  site  of  the  new  fish  hatchery  to  be  constructed  by  the  Oili- 
fornia   Fish   and   Game   Commission    near   Happy   Isles   was   appropriately 
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dedicated,  as  was  also  the  site  of  the  new  Yosemlte  National  Park  Churcli. 
Plans  for  both  of  these  buildings  are  now  being  prepared. 

On  July  24  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  and  their  party 
visited  the  park,  coming  in  from  Merced,  stopping  at  the  Mariposa  Grove  of 
Bis  Trees  and  spending  the  first  night  at  Glacier  Point;  proceeding  from  there 
over  the  Pohono  Trail,  spending  the  second  night  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite 
Valley,  departing  by  train  from  El  Portal  the  morning  of  July  27. 

The  Burefiu  of  Public  Roads  has  given  general  supervision  to  the  paving 
oi>erations  of  the  Dennis  Construction  Co.,  and  also  has  made  preliminary  sur- 
veys of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  and  Wawona  Roads,  and  is  now  makings  a  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  survey  of  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Road  so  that  the  timber  to  be  preserved 
on  this  road  might  be  secured.  Considerable  study  has  also  been  given  to  the 
relocation  of  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley. 

On  August  13  a  fire  destroyed  the  roof  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  dining  room 
at  Yosemite  Lodge. 

The  park  has  had  about  the  usual  number  of  forest  fires  during  June,  July, 
and  August ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  near  Glacier  Point  where  consider- 
able fine  timber  was  destroyed,  they  were  not  very  serious,  and  no  great  amount 
of  damage  was  done. 

The  stone  pillars  marking  the  El  Portal  gateway  were  torn  down  during 
Angost,  as  was  also  the  old  power  house  building  at  Happy  Isles,  and  the  sites 
cleared  up. 

Superintendent  W.  B.  Lewis  collapsed  in  his  o£9ce  from  strain  and  overwork 
on  June  15  and  has  been  forced  to  take  an  extended  vacation  to  recuperate. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIF. 

John  R.  White,  Superintendent,  Alder  Creek,  via  Three  RlTers,  Calif. 

The  past  year  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  momentous  in  the  36  years 
since  the  park's  creation  in  1890.  The  enlargement  bill  on  July  3  added  352 
square  miles  to  the  252  already  in  the  park,  making  a  total  of  604  square 
miles  of  sequoia  forests,  flowery  meadows,  streams,  lakes,  and  valleys.  The 
Generals  Highway  was  opened  early  in  the  spring  and  travel  leaped  upward 
like  the  thermometer  of  a  fevered  man.  Despite  34  fires,  caused  principally 
by  lightning,  which  burned  over  13,500  acres,  the  year  has  been  in  every  way 
successful  except  that  the  big  travel  increase  without  appropriations  for  camp 
extensions  resulted  in  unusual  dust  and  discomfort  for  visitors.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  received  no  complaints  against  park  personnel  but  many  compliments 
and  congratulations  on  accomplishments  with  small  funds.  Ck>mplaints  have 
been  almost  entirely  of  lack  of  accommodations  in  public  auto  camps  and  of 
dust  in  camps  and  on  roads. 

The  Added  Abea 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  control  the  352  square  miles  of  territory 
transferred  from  the  Sequoia  and  Inyo  National  Forests  on  July  3.  Super- 
visors Cunningham  and  Boothe  assisted  in  every  way  and  continued  work  in 
the  Kern  region  until  the  last  moment,  a  long-needed  trail  bridge  over  the 
Big  Arroyo  being  the  final  monument  to  the  Forest  Service  administration 
of  the  area.  On  August  3  Bangers  Fry  and  Walter  took  station  in  the  Kern 
Canyon  and  telephone  connection  with  park  headquarters  was  established 
through  courtesy  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  needs  of  the  added  area  will  be  comparatively  few  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years:  Three  additional  rangers  from  April  to  November  or  longer 
and  funds  for  trail  construction  and  improvement,  telephone  line  construction, 
public  camp  and  horse  pasture  development,  and  miscellaneous  service  to  the 
pablic. 

There  is  a  unanimity  of  (H>inion  that  the  Kern  Canyon  and  high  sierra  area 
should  be  developed  only  as  a  trail  park  and  that  the  honk  of  the  motor  horn 
should  never  echo  in  the,  at  present,  almost  virgin  valleys  of  the  enlarged  park. 
Projected  county  and  State  road  development  is  far  south  of  the  park  boundary, 
and  a  possibile  spur  road  from  the  transsierra  highway  to  Mount  Whitney 
would  not  violate  the  highly  scenic  area. 

Protection — Pabk  Rangeb  Force 

Owing  to  pressing  need  for  funds  to  develop  camp  grounds  the  park  ranger 
force  of  13  men  handled  a  352  square  mile  enlargement  and  over  100  per  cent 
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travel  increase  with  fewer  rangers  on  duty  than  in  1925.  Only  radical  xeor- 
ganization  of  checking  and  camp  registering  systems  made  this  poerible,  and* 
of  course,  outlying  stations  and  patrols  wo'e  neglected.  Nerertheless,  the  park 
was  protected,  34  fires  put  out,  and  service  given  the  public. 

No  complaints  but  many  compliments  were  received  about  service  by  rangers 
and  all  employees. 

A  total  of  680  cattle  were  grazed  by  seven  permittees,  as  against  730  head 
in  1925. 

There  was  one  complaint  filed  before  United  States  Commissioner  Fry, 
conviction  in  one  case,  and  $10  fine  imposed. 

Travel 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  growth  of  the  1926  season  will  continue  at  an 
increased,  ratio.  Heretofore  there  has  been  practically  no  advertising  and  a 
poor  road.  Now  with  a  reorganized  operating  company  and  good  road  we  shall 
experience  the  cumulative  effect  of  advertising  and  recommendaticm  by  satis- 
fled  visitors. 

The  fact  that  we  handled  23,465  autos  and  77,569  visit<Mrs  over  the  new 
road  without  a  single  accident  speaks  volumes  for  the  construction  and  for 
park  forces,  particularly  as  the  road  is  unprotected  by  curbs  or  fences  on  steep 
sldehills  and  is  far  from  its  completed  stage. 

Travel  may  be  roughly  divided  as  follows :  P«'  cent 

Public  automobile  campers 91% 

Hotel  and  housekeeping  campers 8% 

Of  the  89,404  visitors  only  376  came  by  stage,  or  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent 
A  marked  increase  in  this  proportion  may  be  expected  when  the  new  hotel 
management  gets  its  stride. 

By  origin  of  cars  travel  through  the  headquarters  checking  station,  Alder 
Creek,  showed  following : 

Percent 

San  Joaquin  Valley 64.0 

Northern  California 3. 6 

Southern  California 27. 8 

Other  States  and  foreign 4. 6 

100.0 

Many  visitors  from  other  States  come  in  cars  of  California  registration  or 
as  guests  of  Califomians  so  that  the  percentage  of  California  cars  is  scarcely 
a  fair  distribution  of  visitors. 

PuHLio  Auto  Caicps 

Somehow  or  another  we  accommodated  in  public  camps  during  July  4  week- 
end no  fewer  than  6,000  persons.  The  tremendous  travel  increase  was  fore- 
seen and  every  possible  penny  diverted  to  preparing  camps,  the  $1,600  camp 
extension  made,  and  1927  funds  which  became  available  in  June  immediate 
expended  in  clearing  new  sites  in  Hazlewood,  Firwood,  and  other  camps,  in 
laying  pipe,  and  placing  toilets.  Yet.  during  the  peak  weeks  visitors  were 
doubled  and  trebled  in  prepared  camps  and  spread  over  a  large  area  of 
unprepared  camp  grounds,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  vegetation. 

Reference  to  my  report  for  1925  will  show  that  I  reported  the  Giant  Forest 
camp  grounds  as  holding  2,000  visitors.  They  carried  a  peak  load  of  over 
6.000  while  a  camp  census  at  any  time  between  June  20  and  August  20  ran 
over  3.000.  It  is  divinely  to  be  hoped  that  1928  funds  will  become  available  in 
time  for  us  to  lay  3-inch  main  water  line  to  new  camp  areas  and  to  make 
other  extensions  the  essentiality  of  which  may  be  judged  by  present  conditions 
in  Giant  Forest  camps. 

At  the  end  of  1926  season  we  have  in  the  Giant  Forest  area  365  prepared  or 
partly  prepared  camps  estimated  to  carry  2,900  visitors;  but  many  of  these 
camps  have  been  prepared  by  visitors,  and  there  is  not  water  and  sanitation 
for  all. 

Hotel  and  housekeeping  extensions  with  the  policy  of  gradually  restricting 
cnmps  in  the  Sequoia  forested  area  have  also  complicated  our  public  camps 
problem,  and  we  need  additional  funds  to  move  camps,  comfort  stations,  etc 
to  suitable  new  sites. 
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Natubal  Featctbs  and  Wild  Life 

The  big  trees. — Progress  was  made  in  protection  of  the  Sherman  and  other 
trees  against  intensive  travel;  several  thousand  young  Sequoias  with  many 
other  species  were  raised  in  a  nursery ;  a  clean-up  ot  debris  and  reforestry  of 
denuded  area  at  Giant  Forest  was  continued. 

Fish. — Streams  near  roads  are  overfished  and  need  heavier  stocking  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  possible  with  construction  of  State  fish  hatchery  at  park 
border.  Good  sport  may  be  had  within  a  few  hours  of  Giant  Forest  by  trail 
and  fishing  has  held  up  remarkably  well  in  the  main  Kaweah  above  Hospital 
Bock. 

Wild  life. — ^Twenty-two  bears  with  three  sets  of  cubs  were  counted  at  the 
incinerator.  A  mountain  lion  with  cubs  was  seen  on  SiUiman  Creek.  Deer 
aeem  more  abundant  than  ever,  have  many  fawns  in  public  camps,  and  even 
permit  visitors  to  pet  and  scratch  them. 

Museum  and  Natube  Guide  Sjebvigb 

Our  little  museum,  begun  hi  a  tent  in  1923,  has  now  overfiowed  to  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  administration  building  at  Giant  Forest.  There  is 
no  room  for  further  expansion  and  cases  are  badly  needed  for  protection  of 
exhibits.  A  fine  collection  of  butterflies  was  totally  destroyed  by  black  ants 
for  lack  of  proper  show  case.  The  exquisite  collection  of  Indian  baskets 
and  handwork  given  by  Jesse  Agnew  is  improperly  protected,  while  the 
collections  are  in  a  frame  and  shake  building  with  high  fire  hazard.  A  suitable 
museum  with  show  cases  is  a  crying  need. 

The  nature  guide  walks  by  Messrs.  Kobs,  Sisson,  and  Ellsworth  were  most 
successful  and  are  the  best  form  of  entertainment  for  the  public.  They 
were  conducted,  as  was  the  museum,  practically  without  appropriations,  but 
the  point  has  been  reached  at  which  our  efforts  should  be  recognised.  A  total 
of  1,213  attended  the  walks,  while  18,000  listened  to  camp-fire  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects  and  park  policies. 

The  expansion  of  museum,  nature  walks,  and  camp-fire  lectures  is  the 
surest  protection  against  degeneracy  into  jazzy  amusements.  If  we  do  not 
lead  the  public  into  amusements  and  sports  which  harmonize  with  the  purposes 
of  the  park,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  public  and  the  operators  clamor 
for  an  atmosphere  which  may  be  eventually  destructive  of  the  policy  of  main- 
taining the  parks  in  absolutely  unimpaired  form  for  the  use  of  future 
generations  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  time. 

MlBCKLLANBOUB    SCBVICB   TO   THE   PUBIJO 

The  Tulare  CJounty  Library,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Gretchen  Flower, 
distributed  2,200  books  to  visitors  through  its  Giant  Forest  branch.  The 
nature  books  were  in  great  demand. 

Religious  services  and  camp-fire  entertainments  were  held  regularly.  The 
new  operating  company  has  fuUy  assisted  in  this  and  other  public  service. 
Regular  dances  were  well  attended. 

PXTBLIO  OpERATOBS  AND  UTILITIES 

A  20-year  contract  covering  all  forms  of  hotel,  housekeeping,  transportation, 
general  store,  service  station,  and  other  service  to  the  public  was  entered  into 
during  the  past  year.  Every  consideration  was  shown  the  operators  who 
under  temporary  annual  permit  had  furnished  service  before  the  organization  of 
a  well-financed  company. 

The  Sequoia  &  General  Grant  National  Parks  Co.  made  many  improvements, 
enlarging  the  lodge  and  camp  fire,  installing  a  handsome  entrance  gate,  and  in 
other  ways  preparing  for  the  great  increase  of  visitors  experienced  in  1926  and 
the  further  increase  certain  in  1927. 

The  few  complaints  from  visitors  on  store  and  other  service  were  quickly 
adjusted  on  representations  from  this  office  and  are  beUeved  to  be  incidental 
to  new  management  and  the  many  changes  necessary  in  personnel  and 
organization. 

Arrangement  foi:  transfer  of  the  Sequoia  National  Park  Stage  Co.'s  business 
outside  the  park  was  not  made  and  decision  on  application  of  new  company 
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for  route  from  valley  points  to  park  boundary  has  not  been  rendered  by  State 
railway  commission,  so  that  at  present  an  undesirable  condition  exists  with 
transfer  of  passengers  at  park  boundary,  or,  rather,  at  Alder  Creek  Station,  1 
mile  inside  boundary. 
A  total  of  7d8  stage  passengers  was  carried,  as  against  900  in  1925. 

OONSTKUOnON  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Park  headquarters  {Alder  Creek). — ^Bam  and  corral,  with  vermin-proof 
feed  room,  comfort  station,  water  filling  station,  and  fire  hydrants^  were  in- 
stalled. The  comfort  station  was  destroyed  by  brush  fire  and  other  buildings 
would  have  burned  but  for  2-inch  fire  hydrants.  Many  improvements  \fere 
made  along  the  lower  section  of  Generals'  Highway,  including  pipe  line  and 
temporary  toilets  at  Potwisha  and  Hospital  Rock  Camps,  drinking  fountains, 
and  filling  stations.  Between  Hospital  Rock  and  Olant  Forest  radiator  filUii^ 
stations  were  placed  at  every  available  spring. 

Oiant  Forest, — Such  ext^isions  of  pipe  lines,  toilets,  and  camp  grounds  as 
were  possible  with  small  appropriation  were  made.  Spray  system  for  septic 
tank  effluent  as  designed  by  Sanitary  Engineer  Hommon  was  installed.  Gar- 
bage incinerator  platform  capacity  was  doubled.  Many  pit  toilets  of  fly-proof 
mod^  placed  and  old  insanitary  toilets  removed.  Over  50  new  camps  opened. 
Many  fireplaces  and  tables  installed.  Trail  to  Highland  built  and  graveled. 
Much  miscellaneous  construction  and  clearing  up  incidental  to  change  of  village 
site.  Main  water  supply  adequate  but  funds  lacking  for  extensions  of  3-lnch 
laterals  and  distributing  system,  so  that  many  camps  were  waterless  during 
peak  travel. 

Sewer  and  water  ayatems. — These  systems  built  in  1923-24  under  i^ans  of 
Sanitary  Engineer  Hommon  have  worked  well,  but  funds  are  lacking  for  neces- 
sary extensions.  The  water  system  has  carried  a  peak  load  of  8,000  peofde 
whereas  it  was  figured  for  6,000,  the  only  trouble  being  in  distribution. 

The  garbage  incinerator  built  in  1924  is  working  well  and  is  visited  by  many 
bears. 

Road  conairuction. — ^Under  the  able  direction  of  W.  M.  Austin,  Bureau  of 
Roads  Engineer,  work  on  the  Generals*  Highway,  which  went  slowly  from 
1921-1925,  was  so  rushed  that  despite  low  funds  the  road  was  opened  for  travel 
early  in  the  spring  and  was  completed  to  Giant  Forest  in  July.  Costs  were  ex- 
tremely low  and  this  has  been  due  as  well  to  efficient  organization  as  to  fine 
^irit  of  cooperation  between  road  and  park  forces. 

Work  is  now  under  way  in  the  heart  of  Giant  Forest,  where  the  new  village 
site  is  being  developed  and  continuation  of  road  to  General  Sherman  Tree  and 
Lodge  Pole  Camp  undertaken.  From  this  year's  appropriation  it  is  hoped  to 
continue  the  new  road  approximately  a  mile  from  the  new  village  site  to  the 
corral,  and  on  a  new  route  with  easy  grades  and  good  alignment  through  the 
heart  of  Giant  Forest  Many  conferences  and  inspections  of  route  on  the  ground 
were  held  in  order  to  obtain  best  route  with  least  damage  to  landscape  and  trees. 

A  road  to  Moro  Rock  and  Crescent  Meadow  on  completely  new  survey  is 
an  urgent  need,  as  the  present  tortuous  track  is  jammed  by  auto  traffic.  When 
these  motor  roads  to  Moro  and  Sherman  are  built  the  present  roads  may  be 
converted  into  badly  needed  bridle  paths. 

Recommendations  and  Conclusions 

The  only  important  recommendation  is  that  appropriations  be  secured  b^bre 
rather  than  after  needs  arise.  Although  the  increase  in  fiscal  year  192^27 
has  permitted  some  needed  improvements  and  better  general  maintenance, 
the  items  under  repairs  and  alterations  still  fall  far  short  of  our  needs  while 
we  have  insufficient  funds  to  extend  the  camp  grounds  and  prepare  for  the  in- 
creased travel  which  the  new  road  is  bringing  us.  A  policy  of  road  bulldiiig 
which  will  bring  in  the  crowds  should  be  accompanied  by  a  definite  policy  of 
developing  camp  grounds  and  utilities.  If  this  is  not  done,  further  damage  to 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  park  will  result. 

The  past  summer  has  seen  the  worst  forest  fires  in  the  history  of  the  park 
and  this  part  of  California.  Besides  the  score  and  more  of  lightning  fires 
originating  in  the  park  the  great  fire  of  latter  half  of  August  burned  120 
square  miles  outside  the  park,  entered  the  new  west  boundary  line  over  the 
north  fork  of  the  Kaweah  River,  and  at  date  of  writing  this  report  had  burned 
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10  square  miles  of  brush  and  an  undetermined  area  of  pine,  fir,  and  black  oak 
timber  in  the  park. 

Here  again  a  progressive  policy  of  forest  protection  and  reforestation  would 
in  the  long  run  prove  an  actual  cash  economy  while  the  saving  in  watershed, 
lumber,  and  scenic  values  would  be  incalculable. 

There  is  no  better  protection  for  the  forests  than  roads,  trails,  and  developed 
<^amp  grounds.  The  whole  park  area  below  7,500  feet  should  be  thus  protected. 
The  danger  of  serious  forest  Are  in  the  cleaned-up  Gia^t  Forest  area  is  neg- 
ligible. The  danger  in  a  virgin  area  which  has  been  untouched  by  fire  for  30 
years  is  evidenced  by  the  tremendous  Are  now  raging  less  than  5  miles  from 
these  headquarters.  The  fire,  now  raging  on  a  26-mile  front,  could  not  have 
crossed  a  20-foot  road  on  each  side  of  which  the  forest  had  been  cleaned  up 
for  a  distance  of  200  or  800  feet. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting  a  superintendent  is  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  beauties  of  his  park  in  the  face  of  the  crowds  which  good 
roads  and  automobiles  are  bringing  to  the  parks.  Modem  conditions  have 
created  a  new  problem  of  handling  large  crowds  in  our  natural  recreational 
areas  while  preserving  the  natural  beauties.  This  problem  has  created  a  new 
profession,  that  of  park  or  recreational  superintendent,  and  it  is  a  profession 
which  calls  for  constant  study  to  keep  up  with  changing  conditions.  There  are 
few  precedents  for  the  problems  which  arise,  and,  like  any  other  specialized 
profession,  the  study  of  the  work  and  problems  .is  an  absorbing  task. 

In  conclusion  it  is  pleasurable  to  reflect  on  progress  made  during  the  past 
year.  The  forward  steps  have  been  possible  largely  because  of  the  loyalty 
and  good  work  of  all  park  employees.  We  are  proud  that  the  park  has  a 
?ood  reputation  for  courtesy  and  service  to  the  public,  and  we  intend  to  strive 
to  maintain  that  reputation  by  our  work  through  the  coming  year. 

StaiisUcal  iummary 

TRAVEL 


By  private  automobiles 

By  stage 

By  other  means  of  conveyanoe. 


Total.. 


Travel  by  entranoes: 

Generals'  Highway,  Alder  Creek  Station.. 
Mineral  King  Road,  East  Fork  Station... 
Soath  Fork  Trail,  Clough  Cave  Station... 

Trails,  aU  souroes .. . .. 

Giant  Forest  Road,  Cedar  Creek  Station.. 

Total 

Visitors  to  Qiant  Forest  during  winter  season. 


1926 


Autos 


26,391 
112 


26,503 


23,465 
2,697 


341 


26,508 


Visitors 


87,396 

376 

1,632 


89,404 


78.669 

8,063 

389 

1,243 

1,140 


89,404 
3,594 


1926 


Autos 


14,009 
264 


14,273 


5^101 
2,671 


6,601 


14,278 


Vlsiton 


45,088 
920 
660 


46,677 


16,345 

7,988 

272 

137 

21,935 


46,677 
1,230 


1926 


1925 


Revenues: 

Net,  all  sources,  fiscal  year 

Automobile  fees,  travel  season 

Api>ropriations: 

General 

New  construction 

Roads  and  trails 

Middle  Fork  Road 

Cases  before  United  States  oommissioner: 

Total  number  cases 

Convictions 

Total  fines  imposed 

Grazing: 

Number  of  cattle 

Number  of  permittees 

Area  occupied  (acres) 

Fish  planted 


$27,072  03 
$12,651.00 

$62,572.00 
$ia051.00 
$185, 500. 00 


1 
1 

$iaoo 

680 

7 

46,140 

70,000 


$19,283.74 
$10,965.35 

$56,000.00 

$4aooaoo 

$229,00a00 

$4o,ooaoo 

8 

7 

$i3aoo 

T30 

7 

45,140 

140,000 
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Statistical  sumtnarp — Ck)ntinne€l 

PUBDjEC  OPERATORS 


1928 

19f25> 

' 

House- 
keeping 

Lodge 

Hooae- 
keeping 

Lodfi 

Sequola-Oeneral  Grant  NaUonal  Parks  Co.— AooommodatioDS 

"^j^-              

305 
1.829 
2,898 
2,400 

595 

294 
1,800 
2,419 
1.749 

806 

JUI19r..        . ,.         -^ ..-.         -„..,,...-,-, -.^ 

July 

August - 

1.063 
160 

.« 

September 

Total 

8»027 

6,870 

1.223 

xm 

loas 

1925  > 

Sequoia-Oeoeral  Grant  National  Parks  Co.  (transportation 
seryice): 
Passengers  earned 

798. 

16D  tons.  Mttmatfld. 

990. 

110  tooSL  £2  moBds. 

Freight  otfried 

1 

' 

1  Kings  River  Parka  Co.  operated  in  park,  1925. 

>  Sequoia  Stage  A  Transportation  Co.  operated  in  park.  1935. 

OENERAL  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK 

John  R.  Whxtb,  Acting  Superintendent,  Alder  Creek*  Tia  Three  Rivers.  Calif. 

While  this  small  but  useful  park  awaits  its  greatest  deTelopment  witb  the 
construction  of  the  Generals'  Highway,  it  showed  a  22  per  cent  tiravel  Increase 
this  year  with  50,597  visitors  as  compared  with  40.517  in  1925.  The  most  im- 
portant work  was  reconstruction  by  park  and  county  road  forces  of  the  old 
road  from  the  Big  Tree  Grove  to  Sequoia  Lake.  Frequent  confermces  becweei 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Engineer  Austin  and  Ck)unty  Superrisor  Collins 
resulted  in  an  agreement  on  improvements  which  eventually  will  be  on  the 
route  of  the  continuation  of  the  Generals*  Highway  from  the  park  to  the 
valley.  The  county  has  done  away  with  the  33  per  cent  grade  from  Sequoia 
Lake  to  Happy  Gap  so  that  an  alternative  exit  road  on  fair  grade  and  aUgnment 
is  offered  the  motorist 

Two  new  double  comfort  stations  were  built  in  public  camps;  the  serrioe 
station  was  moved  from  congested  meadow  site  to  forks  of  road  to  Home 
and  Big  Tree  Grove ;  small  extensions  were  made  in  water  lines ;  a  ^kilowatt 
gas-electric  plant  was  installed  to  light  headquarters  buildings;  a  Sequoia 
section  bulletin  and  display  board  was  placed  at  headquarters  and  misceUaneoos 
service  given  the  public. 

A  schedule  of  ranger  service  was  worked  out  in  order 'to  permit  proper 
patrol  with  information  service  at  headquarters.  No  complaints  were  received 
against  park  personnel  but  many  compliments. 

The  reorganized  company  made  some  improvement  of  service  at  lodge  and 
housekeeping  camps  and  contemplates  further  additions  and  changes.  Ttte 
meadow  site  will  be  abandoned  and  all  hotel  activities  transferred  to  new 
site.    This  will  preserve  the  meadow  as  the  park  center  and  a  beauty  spot 

When  the  interpark  highway  is  built.  General  Grant  Park  will  become  to 
important  station  for  through  travel  which  will  be  more  of  a  statewide  tod 
national  character  than  at  present.  Meanwhile  the  park  is  progressing  fA^mis 
but  surely  and  is  giving  splendid  service  to  the  people  of  the  valley  and  tbe 
Nation. 

The  public-spirited  activities  of  the  people  of  Sanger,  headed  by  Mr.  Charies 
Lee  of  that  chamber  of  commerce,  resulted  in  national  publicity  for  the  pait 
as  the  home  of  "  The  Nation's  Christmas  Tree." 
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Tlie  cooperation  received  by  Chief  Ranger  Decker  and  myself  from  Super- 
visor W.  A.  Collins  of  Fresno  County,  Mr.  Andy  Ferguson  of  Wilsonia  and 
>rosi,  together  with  other  persons  having  a  local  interest  in  the  park  has 
tiade  the  administration  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

StatMical  summary 

TRAVEL 


1028 

1925 

Autos 

Visitors 

Autos 

Visitors 

ly  private  aatomoblle 

U809 
None. 
None. 

60^507 
None. 
None. 

■  ■'  ~ ~ 

>y  stagf^ .....^  .. 

^  nth^T  n^wTiff  f>f  con^ey^noe . 

Total 

12,800 

60^607 

11,106 

40^617 

1926 

1925 

Revenues: 

Net,  all  socrceSt  fiBcal  year , 

$4,QM.32 
<3,2M.60 

|12»18a00 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

600 

None. 

2 

13,10133 

Automobfle  fees,  travel  season 

$3,503.70 

appropriations: 

General . ..    ___ 

$12, 18a  00 

New  construction 

None. 

Cases  before  United  States  commissioner: 

TotAl  pnxnNjir  of  CA9W. -...- 

2 

Convictions .a...... ._..... _............ 

None. 

Total  fltlW  imprtWl ,.>   .    .....    . 

None. 

Vfif'h  planted 

None. 

Approximate  number  wild  animals  in  park: 

nfl«r,  in  vi^dnity       ,                                                                                              

500 

Bear 

None. 

Lion,  periodicaUy 

2 

PUBLIC  OPERATORS 

1926 

19261 

House- 
keeping 

Lodge 

House- 
keeping 

Lodje 

Sequoia-General  Grant  National  Parks  Co.— Guests  during 
season: 
May 

66 
621 

106 

37 
95 
340 
72 
27 

June 

62i 
3,266 
3,010 

184 

July , 

308 

August - - 

200 

September 

Total- 

3,807 

471 

6,790 

782 

*■    Kings  River  Parks  Co.,  operated  in  park  1925,  Evans  Sl  Foster,  lessees. 

MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

OWBN  A.  TomunHon,  Superintendent,  Longmire,  Wash. 

Minor  changes  in  boundaries  between  the  Rainier  National  Forest  and 
the  park  were  made  by  the  act  of  Congress  (Public  No.  303,  69th  Cong.) 
approved  May  28,  1926.  These  changes  were  effected  along  the  Carbon,  Vt^hite, 
and  Nisqually  Rivers  in  order  to  facilitate  administration  of  the  reservations. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  were  added  to  the  parks  and 
540  acres  w^ere  transferred  to  the  national  forests.  No  scenic  features  were 
involved  in  the  changes. 
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ADlCIinBTRATION 

The  permanent  administrative  force  was  increased  by  1  clerk  and  2  rangers 
daring  the  year  and  now  totals  15  employees.  The  organization  consists  of 
five  departments,  each  under  a  supervisory  head  as  follows:  AdmlnistratiTe, 
protection,  maintenance,  construction,  and  educational.  During  the  sanuner 
months  the  personnel  was  Increased  by  19  appointees  and  90  temporary  em- 
ployees, skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  The  maximum  number  of  employees 
of  all  classes  on  the  pay  roll  during  the  past  year  at  one  time  was  130. 

Twenty-four  cases  for  violation  of  park  rules  and  regulations  were  taken 
before  the  United  States  commissioner  for  the  park  during  the  year,  resulting 
in  24  convictions.  Sentences  were  Imposed  in  2  cases  carrying  a  total  of  $32D 
In  fines.    Sentences  in  2  cases  carrying  a  total  of  $25  in  fines  were  suspended. 

Appropriations  for  the  operation  of  the  park  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  totaled 
$106,500,  of  which  amount  $90,130  was  for  general  administration,  protectiosu 
and  maintenance ;  and  $16,370  for  physical  improvements.  Including  the  exten- 
sion of  free  public  camp  grounds  at  Paradise  Valley,  Longmlre  Springs,  and 
Carbon  River.  Road  budget  funds  totaling  $275,500  for  reconstruction  and 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges  were  allotted  to  this  park  under  the  three- 
year  road  program. 

Revenues  were  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1926,  and 
turned  into  the  General  Treasury  as  follows: 

Automobile  and  motor  cycle  permits $56,003.50 

Miscellaneous  collections 1, 725. 79 

Total 57, 729. 29 

This  is  an  Increase  of  $9,920.11,  or  20  per  cent  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Weathkb  Conditions 

An  exceptionally  mild  winter  was  followed  by  an  exceptionally  early  spring 
and  warm  dry  summer.  A  shortage  of  moisture  began  with  winter  snow.  The 
fall  was  very  much  below  the  average  and  when  spring  came  the  run-oif  was 
rapid  and  scant.  The  rainfall  was  also  very  conservative  during  the  interven- 
ing season.  All  of  this  was  refiected  in  a  tinder  dryness  in  the  forest  and 
brush,  making  fire  conditions  extra  hazardous  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
park  is  usually  at  its  best.  Mild  weather  during  the  winter  was  favorable 
for  road  work  which  was  in  progress,  but  absence  of  snow  a  greater  part  of 
the  season  was  unfavorable  for  winter  travel,  and,  again  during  the  early 
summer,  a  shortage  of  moisture  was  responsible  for  the  extreme  fire  hazards 
and  smoky  conditions  which  unfavorably  affected  travel.  The  hottest  day 
of  the  year,  94**,  occurred  on  June  24,  the  coldest,  20*",  was  on  January  26. 

Travel  fob  1926 

For  the  first  time  since  1921,  travel  figures  for  the  year  failed  to  show  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year.  This  Is  attributed  to  the  unusually  dry 
summer  and  bad  fire  conditions,  a  falling  off  in  rail  travel  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  to  road  conditions  inside  and  outside  the  park.  A  great  deal  of  unwar- 
ranted publicity  regarding  conditions  of  the  approach  and  park  roads,  due 
to  paving  and  reconstruction  work  in  progress  and  to  the  forest-fire  scare 
which  created  the  impression  that  the  park  was  either  closed  or  that  travel 
was  greatly  restricted,  was  responsible  for  the  decrease. 

The  largest  travel  day  in  the  park  this  year  was  July  4.  when  7,625  people 
and  1,780  cars  registered  at  the  four  entrances.  The  largest  travel  week 
recorded  was  from  July  1  to  8,  when  17,067  people  and  3,983  cars  entered- 
July,  1926,  was  the  heaviest  travel  month  with  53,745  people  and  12,496  cars. 

Of  the  total  of  149,034  visitors  entering  the  park  in  private  automobiles 
56,334  or  44  per  cent  patronized  the  various  public-camp  grounds,  of  whlcb 
number  42  per  cent  were  transients,  availing  themselves  of  the  use  of  these 
camps  for  cooking  one  or  two  meals  only.  The  balance  were  overnight  visitors 
remaining  one  day  or  longer. 
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ill 


portation 

NisquaUy 
entrance 

White  River 
entrance 

Carbon  River 
entrance 

Ohana- 
peoosh 

Total 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 

People 

Cars 

People 

Private  antos 

28,863 

1,332 

41 

liaM5 

10,588 

57 

12 

8,S52 

34,087 

1,167 

4,391 

38,682 

1,382 

44 

148,973 

f^t^gfi^    .  , 

10,688 

Motorcycles 

3 

4 
35 

61 

M  is(wnaDiK>us 



i2i 

2,006 

2,174 

Total 

30^236 

121,202 

8,655 

34,070 

1.167 

4,512 

2,006 

39,058 

161, 796 

Travel  from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 9, 715 

Travel  from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 150^312 

Travel  from  United  States  Territorial  possessions 204 

Travel  from  foreign  countries. 1, 565 

Total  travel  for  year 161,796 

Approach  Highways  to  Pabk 

Six  and  six-tenths  miles  of  new  paving  were  laid  daring  the  summer  on 
the  Mountain  Highway  connecting  the  Nisqually,  or  southwesterly,  entrance 
with  the  Pacific  Highway  on  the  Puget  Sound.  Only  6  miles  of  the  distance 
between  Tacoma  and  the  park — 3  miles  near  the  park  boundary  and  3  miles 
through  the  Nisqually  Canyon  near  the  town  of  La  Grande — remain  unpaved. 
Three  miles  of  this  will  be  paved  next  year. 

Considerable  improvement  was  made  on  the  section  of  the  Naches  Pass 
Highway  leading  from  the  city  of  Yakima  to  the  summit  of  the  Cascades, 
east  of  the  White  River  Park  entrance.  The  final  location  survey  was  made 
on  the  8-mile  section  from  the  park  entrance  to  the  summit,  which  is  to  be 
constructed  next  year.  When  completed,  this  highway  will  open  a  new  trunk 
line  across  the  State. 

The  State  and  national  forest  road  approach  to  the  Ohanapecosh,  or  south- 
easterly, entrance  from  the  Pacific  Highway  has  been  reconstructed  and 
surfaced  with  crushed  rock  to  the  town  of  Lewis,  13  miles  from  the  park. 
From  Lewis  to  Clear  Fork,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  the  national  forest  road 
which  now  is  in  good  condition,  will  be  reconstructed  next  year.  The  6  miles 
from  Clear  Fork  to  the  Hot  Springs  is  passable  for  autos  during  the  summer. 
The  county  and  national  forest  road  approach  to  the  Carbon  River,  or 
northwesterly  entrance  was  improved  during  the  year  and  is  now  a  fairly  good 
summer  road. 

Natural  Features  and  Wild  Lite 

Mount  Rainier  is  a  volcanic  cone  piled  up  of  loose  materials  which  are 
being  cut  and  worn  away  by  action  of  the  glaciers.  While  there  is  a  constant 
wearing  and  change  taking  place,  there  has  been  no  striking  development 
during  the  year. 

Glaciers  cover  approximately  45  square  miles  of  the  mountain  and  constitute 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  park.  During  the  last  30  years 
the  glaciers — 28  in  all — have  been  receding  from  around  100  feet  a  year  for 
the  smaller,  less  active  ones  to  less  than  30  feet  for  the  larger  north-side 
glaciers.  This  season,  for  the  first  time,  measurements  were  taken  of  the 
Ehnmons  Glacier  on  the  north  side. 

Forests  of  virgin  timber  cover  a  large  area  of  the  park  and  these  contain 
dense  stands  of  the  various  types  common  to  the  Northwest.  Due  to  the  excej)- 
tionally  light  snowball  last  winter  and  the  dry  spring  and  summer  months, 
the  worst  fire  hazards  in  the  history  of  the  park  existed  this  past  season. 
The  forests  were  in  constant  danger  throughout  the  season,  but  while  very 
disastrous  fires  were  burning  on  all  sides,  the  park  timber  escaped  with  only 
a  few  minor  fires,  which  were  placed  under  control  before  serious  damage  was 
done. 

Flowers  are  second  to  the  glaciers  in  interest  and  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  natural  attractions.  Over  400  fiowers  bloom  from  early  spring  until 
snowfall.    This  year,  due  to  the  exceptionally  early  spring  and  dry  summer, 
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the  height  of  the  flower  season,  which  normally  does  not  come  until  Jnly. 
came  in  June.  While  there  was  the  usual  splendid  flower  season,  it  was  so 
early  that  a  majority  of  park  visitors  missed  it 

Wild  life  of  the  park  is  holding  its  own  quite  well  and  is  increasing.  Bear 
and  deer  are  frequently  seen  by  park  visitors,  while  the  smaller  animalB  and 
many  of  the  birds  come  into  the  hotels  and  camps.  Fewer  predatory  animals 
were  reported  during  the  past  year  than  for  several  seasons,  indicating  that 
the  control  work  which  has  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Biological 
Survey  is  bearing  results.  The  annual  census  of  the  wild  life  shows  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  numbers  of  the  larger  species : 

Deer  (Columbia  black  tail) 450 

Goat  (white  mountain) 250 

Bear  (black) 225 

Wolf  ( timber ) 10 

Coyote,  bobcat  lynx  (difllcult  to  distinguish  from  signs) 300 

Cougar  (mountain  Hon) 18 

Eagle  (both  golden  and  bald) 50 

Elk 20 

Public  Camp  Gboundb 

Free  public  camp  grounds  were  maintained  at  Longmire  Springs,  Paradise 
Valley,  White  River  district,  and  Carbon  River  district  The  camp  at  Long- 
mire Springs  was  extended  and  will  now  accommodate  400  cars.  The  Paradise 
Public  Camp  will  now  accommodate  800  cars.  At  both  of  these  camps  running 
water  is  piped  to  all  sections  of  the  grounds ;  modem  toilet  facilities,  electric 
lights,  stoves,  tables,  and  free  firewood  are  furnished.  In  addition  hot  and 
cold  shower  baths,  a  laundry,  and  a  community  building  which  serves  as 
a  common  meeting  place  for  entertainment  of  campers,  the  nature  guide  and 
information  headquarters,  illustrated  lectures,  camp-fire  talks,  and  sh^ter  in 
case  of  stormy  weather,  are  provided  at  Paradise.  White  River  Cami»,  in 
the  northeast  section  of  the  park,  has  running  water,  pit  toilets,  tables,  stoves, 
and  firewood  provided  and  will  accommodate  about  160  cars.  A  similar  camp 
at  Ipsut  Creek  on  the  Carbon  River  Road  In  the  northwest  section  of  the  park 
will  accommodate  125  cars.  Unimproved  camp  sites  along  the  Carbon  and 
White  River  Roads  will  accommodate  from  300  to  400  additional  cars  in  each 
section.  The  unimproved  camp  sites  formerly  maintained  at  the  Hansen  Camp, 
Kautz,  and  Van  Trump  on  the  Nisqually  Road,  on  the  south  side  of  the  park, 
were  not  used  this  season  due  to  their  being  occupied  by  road-constmctioo 
camps.  The  additional  camping  accommodations  provided  at  Longmire  and 
Paradise  took  care  of  the  number  of  cars  formerly  assigned  to  these  roadside 
camps. 

Further  extensions  of  all  public  auto  camps  should  be  made  until  adequate 
facilities  are  available  for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  campers. 

Public  UTiLiTiJca       / 

Hotels,  pay  camps,  supply  stores,  curio  shops,  transportation,  and  other 
services  operated  by  the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.,  public-utility  operators, 
were  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  throughout  the  year. 

On  June  9,  1926,  the  National  Park  Inn  at  Longmire  Springs  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire.  This  building  contained  28  rooms,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  lobby,  ofiice,  cigar  and  news  stands,  etc.  Work  of  remodeling  the 
annex  and  the  construction  of  eight  2-room  cabins  was  started  within  three 
days  after  the  fire,  and  by  the  end  of  June  complete  dining-room  and  lobby 
service  equaling  those  lost  In  the  old  building  were  available.  The  eight  2-room 
cabins  constructed  provided  16  rooms.  The  prompt  action  of  the  officials  of 
the  Rainier  National  Park  Co.  in  restoring  full  service  is  most  commendable. 

New  transportation  equipment  added  this  year  included  14  stages,  four 
7-passenger  touring  cars,  and  one  7-passenger  sedan.  The  new  stages 
have  stationary  tops  with  removable  covers,  which  are  very  convenient  for 
removing  and  more  attractive  than  the  old-type  folding  tops. 

Additional  room  accommodations  inside  buildings,  to  replace  bungalow  teots 
which  are  operated  as  a  part  of  Paradise  Inn,  is  still  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  operator  at  Paradise  Valley,  and  I  renew  my  recommendation 
made  last  year  that  the  next  unit  of  the  annex  be  constructed  without 
further  delay. 
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Eduoatzoital  Sebvice 

T*he  educational  service  which  was  started  in  this  park  in  1922  was  continued 
JtiXs  season.  liectures,  illustrated  with  colored  lantern  slides,  were  delivered 
sadi  evening  at  the  hotel  lecture  room  and  at  the  public  auto  camp  at  Paradise 
ITalley.  Similar  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Longmire  Springs  Public  Auto 
ITamp  three  evenings  each  week.  These  lectures  were  supplemented  by  daily 
fteld  trips  at  Paradise  Valley  and  by  three  trips  a  week  at  Longmire  Springs, 
on  which  the  natural  life  and  geology  of  the  park  were  studied  first  hand.  Edu- 
cational work  also  included  the  issuing  of  a  weekly  bulletin  on  natural  history 
subjects  during  the  summer  months.  This  bulletin  "was  curtailed  to  monthly 
Issues  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Limited  camp-fire  lectures  and  nature 
study  were  undertaken  at  the  White  River  Public  Auto  Camp  this  season  for  the 
first  time.  Information  services,  which  include  the  distribution  of  free  park 
folders,  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  the  sale  of  publications  on  this  and  other  parks, 
tlie  furnishing  of  information  on  camps,  hiking  trips,  road  information,  hotels, 
etc.,  was  maintained  at  Longmire  Springs,  Paradise  Valley,  and  White  River 
Public  Gamp  in  connection  with  the  educational  work.  Three  thousand  people 
attended  lectures  which  were  given  from  one  to  four  times  each  evening,  approx- 
imately 67,000  people  were  served  at  the  information  offices,  and  300  people  re- 
ceived copies  of  each  of  the  30  issues  of  the  Nature  News  Notes. 

Pabk  Maintenakoe 

General  maintenance  work  done  during  the  year  covered  36  miles  of  auto- 
mobile roads,  175  miles  of  trails,  150  miles  of  telephone  lines,  4  large  and  4 
small  public  auto  camps,  9  patrol  and  shelter  cabins,  5  ranger  stations,  6  cot- 
tages for  employees,  and  a  small  administration  building,  which  constitute  the 
main  improvements  of  the  park. 

Owing  to  an  exceptionally  mild  winter  the  spring  repair  work  on  roads, 
trails,  telephone  lines,  buildings,  etc.,  was  less  than  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  a  result  maintenance  funds  for  the  various  projects  were  sufficient  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  to  overhaul  and  place  all  facilities  in  good  condition 
for  the  travel  season.  Though  far  from  satisfactory  for  present  traffic,  due  to 
the  character  of  construction,  the  park  roads,  except  those  sections  under  recon- 
struction, were  maintained  in  better  condition  than  in  former  years. 

The  funds  available  for  trail  maintenance  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
park's  242  miles  of  trails.  Only  about  175  miles  could  be  maintained  in  condi- 
tion for  horse  travel.  Several  important  trails  could  not  be  maintained  In 
condition  for  horse  travel  as  they  require  considerable  expenditure  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  repairs  have  been  made  for  several  seasons  and  each  succeeding 
year  sees  further  damage. 

Early  melting  of  snow  enabled  district  rangers  to  repair  and  place  in 
operation  the  telephone  lines  connecting  all  stations  with  headquarters  much 
earlier  than  usual.  This  work  was  completed  in  time  to  take  care 
of  the  extra  business  in  connection  with  the  fire-patrol  work  which  had  to 
be  undertaken  two  months  earlier  this  year. 

Buildings  and  shelter  cabins  were  repaired'  and  maintained  in  good 
condition. 

CONSTRUCnOK  AND  lUPBOVEMENTS  • 

Lotiffmire  Puhlio  Auto  Camp. — One-half  mile  of  camp  road  was  constructed, 
75  additional  camp  sites  cleared,  and  a  water  supply  extended  to  24  additional 
drinking  faucets. 

Paradise  Puhlio  Auto  Camp. — ^A  community  building  containing  an  assembly 
room,  100  by  40  feet,  and  living  quarters  for  four  rangers,  was  constructed 
in  the  Paradise  Public  Auto  Camp.  This  building  is  for  the  use  of  campers 
as  a  common  meeting  place  and .  will  serve  for  entertainment,  illustrated 
lectures,  and  as  information  and  nature  guide  service  headquarters. 

White  River  Public  Auto  Camp. — ^Additional  accommodations,  including  space 
for  about  60  camp  sites,  4  pit  toilets,  and  6  drinking  faucets,  were  provided 
in  this  camp. 

Trails. — ^A  trail  0.9  of  a  mile  long  connecting  Ipsut  Pass  Trail  and  Lake 
Eunice  was  constructed  by  Troop  65,  Seattle  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Clark  E.  Schurman,  scout  master.  This  trail  makes 
accessible  Lake  Eunice  and  a  fine  scenic  area  which  will  be  much  visited  by 
hikers  who  enjoy  real  wilderness  country.  This  work  of  Troop  65  of  the 
Seattle  Boy  Scouts  is  most  commendable  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
public  as  well  as  the  National  Park  Service.  ^.  .^.^^^  by  LjOOQ IC 
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Butldinga. — ^An  equipment  shed  106  by  26  feet,  which  will  house  nine  pieces 
of  heavy  road  equipment,  was  constructed  on  the  utility  site  at  Longmire 
Springs. 

A  log  checking  and  ranger  station,  42  by  28  feet,  containing  an  ofBoe  and 
registration  room,  in  addition  to  quarters  for  three  bachelor  rangers,  was  con- 
structed at  the  Nisqually  Entrance. 

A  four-room  employee's  cottage,  28  by  38  feet,  was  constructed  at  Long- 
mire  Springs. 

Thbse-Yeab  Road-De\'elopment  Pbooram 

Road8. — Twelve  miles  of  the  Nisqually  Road,  from  entrance  to  Glacier 
Bridge,  was  reconstructed  to  standard  24  feet  width  and  surfaced  with  crushed 
rock.  Contract  was  let  and  the  work  started  on  construction  of  10  miles  of 
the  first  section  of  the  west-side  highway.  This  work  was  started  from  the 
west  end  at  the  Nisqually  Road  junction. 

Bridges, — Permanent  bridges  constructed  on  the  Nisqually  Road  included 
rustic-log  spans  over  Tahoma  and  Kautz  Creeks ;  concrete  arch  over  Nisqually 
River;  concrete  girder  over  Paradise  River  on  the  Narada  Cut-off,  and  stone 
faced  concrete  arches  over  the  Paradise  River,  fourth  crossing,  and  over 
Edith  Creek.  These  bridges  are  all  of  attractive  design  and  harmonise  with 
the  landscape. 

Recommendations 

A  program  has  been  prepared  covering  the  proposed  developments  of  the 
park  to  take  care  of  immediate  and  future  needs.  This  program  covers  in 
detail  roads,  trails,  camp  grounds,  buildings,  and  all  other  improvements  con- 
sidered necessary  in  making  the  park*s  scenic  attractions  accessible.  It  also 
provides  for  preserving  Intact  certain  sections  of  wilderness  which  should 
remain  undisturbed. 

The  adoption  of  a  development  program,  including  yearly  requests  for  suffi- 
cient funds  to  carry  out  a  progressive  program  of  improvements,  is  strong 
recommended  as  the  most  economical  method  of  park  Improvement. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREQ. 

C.  G.  Thomson,  Saperintendent,  Crater  Lake,  Greg. 
GsNEBAL  Conditions 

Precipitation  was  subnormal  throughout  the  year.  The  winter  snow  load 
was  light  and  the  hottest  spring  in  the  history  of  the  Weather  Bureau  resulted 
in  very  early  snow  recession,  the  road  to  the  rim  being  opened  on  May  27. 
The  rim  road  opened  July  3.  All  park  facilities,  including  the  public  utilities, 
were  in  operation  June  26.  An  ensuing  drougjit  persisted  until  August  IS, 
resulting  in  diminishing  of  water  supplies,  drying  up  of  some  springs  and 
creeks,  a  critical  fire  hazard  in  the  forests,  and  a  general  dustiness.  Travel 
set  in  heavily  with  the  recession  of  snow,  imposing  extraordinary  burdens 
upon  our  limited  appropriations. 

Operations 

During  the  summer  a  record  travel  was  handled,  a  total  of  26,397  auto- 
mobiles and  86,019  visitors,  as  compared  with  19,709  automobiles  and  65,018 
visitors  for  the  preceding  year.  This  great  stream  of  visitors  came  from  ev«7 
State  in  the  Union  and  several  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  a  ideasure  to  repMl 
nil  were  cared  for  without  a  single  accident  of  any  kind. 

Of  this  total  85,227,  or  about  90  per  cent,  entered  In  their  own  vehicles,  the 
balance,  792,  were  transported  by  auto  stage. 

Nightly  checks  at  the  principal  camp  grounds  showed  that  a  large  number 
of  the  total  visitors  who  stayed  over  night  used  the  park  camp  grounds. 
This  great  number  of  campers  made  heavy  demands  upon  sanitation,  shower 
baths,  etc.  During  peak  periods  our  facilities  were  not  abreast  of  demands 
upon  them.  The  furnishing  of  fuel  to  camp  grounds  alone  overburdened  our 
meager  allotments. 

The  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co.  did  the  largest  business  in  its  history. 
Five  new  Hudson  sedans  were  secured  to  replace  old  auto  stages,  the  closed 
cars  being  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  users.  The  usual  boat  service  was 
rendered  on  the  lake. 
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Development 

Buildings. — ^The  national  program  of  economy  reduced  our  construction  Items 
to  a  total  of  $8,800 ;  of  this  $3,000  went  into  the  construction  of  a  small  ware- 
house, an  attractive  building  of  rough  stone  walls,  with  second  story  of  rough 
hoards,  battened  with  shake  roof.  This  is  the  type  of  building  evolved  for 
use  in  all  future  construction  here,  and  is  the  first  building  of  the  utility  group 
planned  for  headquarters  at  Government  camp. 

A  fire  lookout  station  was  built  on  Mount  Scott,  following  Forest  Service 
plans.  It  was  in  use  all  summer,  the  Forest  and  Indian  Services  jointly  paying 
the  wages  of  the  lookout,  and  the  Park  Service  furnishing  structure,  equipment, 
and  supply. 

Roads. — ^The  road  program  was  taken  over  by  the  Bureau  of  PnUic  Roads 
upon  January  1.  This  arrangement  proved  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  park 
and  a  real  pleasure  to  me  through  a  busy  season. 

Due  to  the  early  snow  recession,  road  construction  was  well  under  way  early 
In  June.  The  penetration-macadam  method  attempted  last  summer  having 
"been  demonstrated  to  be  costly  and  unsatisfactory,  a  change  was  made  to 
white  macadam  this  summer.  Under  these  new  specifications  the  balance  of 
'both  the  Medford  and  the  Klamath  entrance  roads  were  completely  surfaced. 
These  two  macadam  roads  were  later  treated  with  light  road  oil,  rendering 
the  surface  entirely  dustless  and  greatly  reducing  maintenance  costs.  Simul- 
taneously, all  construction  debris  was  effaced,  parking  areas  widened,  guard 
rails  installed,  etc.,  bringing  these  roads  up  to  high  park  standards. 

A  65-foot  rustic  span  was  constructed  across  the  gulch  at  Anna  Spring, 
greatly  improving  alignment,  facilitating  traffic,  and  permitting  the  grradual 
restoration  of  the  spring  area. 

The  new  road  from  Government  camp  to  the  rim  should  be  completed,  except 
tor  surfacing,  before  snow  files.  This  new  road  has  a  maximum  grade  of 
^%  per  cent  and  a  minimum  curvature  radius  of  100  feet.  It  terminates  at 
the  rim  at  a  spot  selected  by  the  landscape  division  that  gives  a  spectacular 
first  sight  of  the  lake  and  the  crater. 

Survey  crews  spent  all  summer  on  relocation  of  the  balance  of  our  park 
Toad  system. 

Telephone  lines. — ^New  telephone  lines  were  constructed  from  Government 
•camp  to  the  south  entrance;  from  Government  camp  to  the  west  entrance; 
and  from  Lost  Creek  to  the  lookout  on  Mount  Scott — a  total  of  26  miles  of 
new  telephone  line,  all  very  satisfactory. 

Public  uiUiiies. — ^An  attractive  service  station,  complete  in  all  details,  of 
stone  and  rustic  construction,  was  built  at  Government  camp  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Ck).  of  California. 

A  combined  general  store  and  cafeteria  was  constructed  on  the  rim  camp 
ground  by  the  Crater  Lake  National  Park  Co. 

COOPEBATION    WITH    OtHEE  AGENCIES 

The  6.5-mile  stretch  of  highway  between  Silver  Camp  and  our  west  entrance 
was  macadamized  by  State  and  Federal  funds  this  year.  This  completes  the 
hard  surfacing  of  the  loop  road,  both  the  Medford  and  Klamath  roads  now 
being  modernized.  A  few  miles  of  this  loop  road  were  oiled  by  the  State,  and 
within  two  or  three  years  it  doubtless  will  be  oiled  throughout  its  length. 

We  are,  as  usual,  indebted  to  the  Oregon  State  Game  Commission  for  plant- 
ings of  trout  placed  in  our  waters  without  charge. 

The  Cascade  line  of  the  Shasta  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
•connecting  Eugene  with  the  Klamath  country,  was  completed  this  year,  bringing 
a  rail  terminal  within  about  20  miles  of  the  park.  It  is  thought  that  this 
new  rail  development  will  be  important  to  this  park  from  next  year  on. 

In  general  there  is,  throughout  Oregon,  a  cordial  attitude  toward  the  park 
and  park  ideals.  The  only  unfortunate  tendency  I  note  is  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  advertising  along  the  tourist  highways. 

Protection 

An  insufficient  ranger  force  prevents  adequate  protection  of  this  249  square 
miles  of  mountainous  territory. 

Large  animal  life  increasesd  notably  during  this  mild  winter.  Deer  are 
particularly  abundant.    Signs  indicate  an  increase  in  the  transplanted  elk 
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tbat  live  within  and  near  our  southern  boundaries.  Bears  did  very  wdl 
showing  a  fine  increase,  thanks  largely  to  protective  legislation  granted  bf 
the  legislature  in  counties  surrounding  the  park. 

Pred&tory  animals  were  more  in  evidence  than  I  have  known  them  previoiislj, 
especially  coyotes  and  wolves. 

Small  animal  life  was  heavily  abundant,  the  forests  fairly  teeming  ^riH 
chipmunks,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Porcupines,  which  last  year  were  a  pest 
for  some  reason  were  greatly  diminished  this  year.  Birds  were  present  Is 
greater  numbers  than  any  other  year  except  1923. 

Despite  a  season  of  extraordinary  low  humidity,  forest  fires  did  very  little 
damage.  This  was  due  to  a  better  organization  within  the  park  and  lo 
cooperation  rendered  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  wild  flowers  suffered  heavily  from  the  drought.  A  few  of  the  hardier 
types  flourished,  but  the  acres  of  colorful  display  usually  present  on  the  tons. 
floors  were  almost  entirely  missing  throughout  the  summer. 

Insect-control  work  was  continued  under  the  direction  of  J.  E.  Patterson, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  Results  are  not  yet  entirely  apparent  bat 
it  seems  certain  that  ravages  in  the  yellow  pine  at  the  south  border  are 
entirely  controlled  and  that  the  destruction  by  pine  beetles  in  the  lodgepole 
has  been  limited.  Following  this  contrbl  work,  the  debris  was  effaced  fron 
along  the  roadsides  and  circulation  areas. 

Recommendations 

1.  If  this  park  is  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  usefulness,  a  more  adequate 
appropriation  must  be  made  available.  Now  that  close  to  100,000  people  are 
being  taken  care  of  annually,  facilities  must  be  amplified.  Our  appropriatioB 
this  year  is  $35,980.    An  increase  to  $65,000  is  earnestly  recommended. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  suitable  cabins  be  provided  to  house  our  employees,  nor 
forced  to  live  in  tents. 

3.  Modern  sanitation  must  be  provided  at  camp  grounds,  now  equipped  onlf 
with  latrines. 

4.  The  Munson  Meadow  area  should  be  developed  as  a  great  camp  ground. 
Wherever  possible,  camp  grounds  should  be  of  sufficient  area  to  permit  rotation 
and  thus  prevent  comidete  destruction  of  vegetation.  This  should  be  possible 
for  years  to  come,  if  Munson  Meadows  is  suitably  developed. 

5.  I  again  urge  that  mechanical  snow  equipment  be  provided  to  gnarantee 
an  earlier  season. 

6.  A  growing  demand  for  housekeeping  cabins  must  be  satisfied,  and  cheaper 
rental  cabins  also  provided  near  camp  grounds. 

Total  aea9on  travel  l>y  entrances,  1926  and  1925 
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1026,  fiscal 
year 

1925,  fiscal 
year 

fla^  of  atitomobn^ And  motor cyd« permit?..      - , .,r 

$41,138.05 
348.45 

$30,806.57 

303.02 

Total  reyenoes.. _— 

141,488.60 

$30,780.40 

Appropriations 


Act 

Fiscal 
year 

Purpose 

Amount 

Jane,  1926 

1020 
1027 

Administration,  maintenance,  and  protection.. 

$85,060 

March,  1026 

do 

37,160 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK 

Wiij:.u&i  E.  Branch,  Superintendent,  Sulphur,  Okla. 

The  great  decrease  in  registered  visitors  at  Piatt  National  Park  In  com- 
parison with  last  year  may  be  due  partly  to  late  abundant  crops  In  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  to  unusually  cool  weather,  and  to  great  rainfall  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  visitors  and 
campers  entering  the  park  for  the  past  five  years : 


Visitors  for  past  five  years : 

1922 246,908 

1923 470, 840 

1924 589,496 

1925 673,  622 

1926 248,  669 


Campers  for  past  five  years : 
1922 


28,170 

1923 74, 689 

1924 95,272 

1925 43, 828 

1926 45,796 

There  were  11,186  automobiles  registered  here  during  this  year. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  the  practice  to  divide  by  four  the  total  number  of 
visitors  to  Plfttt  Park,  as  it  was  believed  that  undoubtedly  many  of  them 
entered  the  park  several  times.  This  year,  however,  the  number  actually 
recorded  should  be  divided  by  two  only,  as  a  close  count  was  kept  and  this 
seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate.  On  this  basis  travel  for  the  year  Just  closed  was 
124,284  as  against  143,380  for  1925. 

Speings 

None  of  the  medicinal  springs  at  Piatt;  which  includes  the  Bromide,  Medicine, 
and  Sodium  Chloride  Springs  in  the  westei*n  part  of  the  park ;  and  the  Black 
Snlph>ir,  Bromide  Sulphur,  and  Hillside  Spring  in  the  central  part  of  the 
park,  have  decreased  in  volume  during  the  year;  but  the  great  nonmlneral 
springs,  Antelope  and  Buffalo,  which  are  the  source  of  Travertine  Creek  and 
located  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  park,  have  been  completely  dry 
during  the  past  year.  The  reason  why  the  Antelope  and  BufiTalo  Springs  flow 
some  5,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  for  several  years  and  then  remain  dry 
for  a  great  period  of  time  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  although 
many  theories  have  been  advanced  by  geologists  and  others. 

The  medicinal  waters  here  seem  to  possess  great  therapeutic  properties  and 
are  used  by  thousands  of  people  annually. 

Improvements 

The  principal  roads  at  Piatt  have  been  widened,  graded,  and  resurfaced 
with  a  4-inch  base  of  crushed  conglomerate  rock  and  top  course  of  4  inches  of 
Troy  (disintegrated  granite)  gravel.  Automatic  electric  pumping  units  and 
containers  constructed  of  conglomerate  rock  have  been  installed  at  Bromide 
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Springs  and  the  old  system  of  hand  pumps  completely  dismantled  and  done 
away  with.  Three  double  comfort  stations  were  built  and  completely  equipped. 
Black  Sulphur  Springs  were  improved  by  having  the  principal  spring  housed 
in  a  container  of  conglomerate  rock.  The  superintendent's  office  was  renovated 
and  partly  rebuilt.  All  trails  have  been  improved.  Considerable  time  has 
been  spent  removing  old  barns,  fences,  and  unsightly  outbuildings.  Two  small 
garages  were  built  of  material  obtained  from  dismantled  old  structures. 
Several  buildings  were  painted  and  reshingled.  The  causeway  below  Bromide 
Springs,  which  was  damming  Rock  Creek,  was  removed  by  the  city  of  Sulphur 
and  replaced  with  a  suitable  structure.  Many  standard  park  signs  hare 
been  mounted  and  placed  in  the  park. 

Amphitheater  to  Be  Constructed 

The  construction  of  an  amphitheater  at  Piatt  for  summer  chautauqna  pro- 
grams is  planned  by  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  with  the 
approval  of  the  service.  Plans  for  the  amphitheater  have  been  drawn  by  the 
service's  landscape  engineer.  The  federation  also  proposes  to  build  an  art 
colony  adjacent  to  the  park. 

Stocking  Park  Streams 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Sulphur  Chapter,  has  received  per- 
mission from  the  department  to  install  and  operate  a  miniature  fish  hatchery 
at  Piatt  for  the  purpose  of  restocking  the  park  streams. 

Animals 

The  park  animals  are  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  visitors.  There  are 
now  4  buffalo,  4  elk,  and  7  deer  in  the  reservation. 

New   SXTPBBINTBNDEIfT 

Effective  October  1,  I  accept  a  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaiia  and 
Mr.  King  Crippin,  of  Oklahoma,  becomes  superintendent  of  the  park. 

WIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Rot  Bbazbll,  Superintendent,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
General  Statement 

This  park,  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  dated  January  9,  1903,  embraces, 
with  subsequent  additions,  nearly  12,000  acres  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  including  the  interesting  Wind  Cave. 

A  superintendent  is  in  charge,  who  is  assisted  by  one  permanent  ranger 
and  a  small  force  of  temporary  ranger?  who  act  as  guides  in  the  cave  duiing 
the  summer  months.  Nearly  all  of  the  park's  activities  are  incidental  to  the 
protection  and  maintenance  of  the  cave,  and  the  conducting  of  visitors 
through  its  labyrinthian  rooms  and  passageways.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture maintains  a  game  inclosure  of  approximately  5,000  acres  within  the 
park,  in  which  bison,  elk,  antelope,  and  a  few  native  black-tail  deer  are  being 
fostered.  This  game  preserve  is  operated  independently  of  the  park  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  maintains  a  game  warden  as  its  super- 
visory official. 

The  Cave 

Three  routes  within  the  cave  are  open  to  the  public.  These  are  the  Oardeo 
of  Eden,  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  the  Pearly  Gates,  of  short,  long,  and  medium 
round-trip  lengths,  respectively.  These  routes  are  equipped  with  well-built 
trails  and  wooden  stairs,  and  bridges  and  guard  rails  are  provided  where  neces- 
sary. It  takes  from  two  to  three  hours  to  make  either  of  the  three  trips. 
Guides  are  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  visitor  and  to  protect  tiie  many 
varied  formations  within  the  cave.  The  former  fee  of  25  cents  for  this  service 
was  on  September  1,  1926,  raised  to  50  cents. 
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Time  or  Cave  Tbips 

Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  cave  at  9  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  daily,  the  winter 
months  excepted,  when  but  one  trip  a  day  is  made  at  2  p.  m.  Hummel  & 
Siel,  operating  out  of  Hot  Springs,  the  park's  railroad  town  and  post  office, 
have  been  granted  a  franchise  to  haul  passengers  for  hire  to  and  from  the 
cave  on  a  time  schedule  arranged  to  conform  to  the  hours  of  cave  trips. 

ViBITOBS 

This  year  has  registered  more  visitors  to  the  cave  than  any  other  year  in 
■the  history  of  the  park.  Attendance  in  the  past  has  about  doubled  every 
five  years,  but  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  travel  can  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  the  attendance  should  easily  treble  in  the  next  five  years.  Due  to 
poor  camping  facilities  and  accommodations,  only  a  small  per  cent  of  our 
visitors  remain  for  more  than  a  few  hours  in  the  park. 

A  total  of  85,466  people  visited  the  park,  84,996  arriving  in  28,332  private 
automobiles.  All  the  States  in  the  Union  except  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina  were  represented.  There  was  a  general  increase  in  the  numbers  from 
the  Eastern  States,  and  10  foreign  countries  were  shown  on  our  register. 

Pabk  Facilities  and  Agoommodations 

Due  to  the  lack  of  funds,  only  one  small  camp  ground,  not  modemly  equipped, 
is  provided  for  our  visitors.  A  confectionery,  soft  drink,  and  lunch  counter  is 
operated  at  park  headquarters,  and  is  the  only  place  where  meals  or  refresh- 
ments are  served.  No  hotel  or  lodging  accommodations,  for  which  there  is  a 
growing  need,  are  provided. 

BOABS 

The  greater  part  of  the  6  miles  of  park  road  was  reconstructed  under  the 
general  road  budget  this  year.  We  now  have  a  road  on  which  all  grades 
have  been  appreciably  lessened,  whose  corves  have  their  radii  greatly 
lengthened,  and  which  has  been  materially  widened  at  all  points,  thus  pro- 
Tiding  a  safety  factor  in  the  heavy  travel  we  are  experiencing.  This  road 
iB  being  well  maintained  as  the  very  limited  funds  at  oar  disposal  will  permit. 

BBVKirnES 

Park  revenues  from  all  sources,  including  the  grazing  of  513  head  of  cattle 
on  the  park  range,  aggregate  $6,739.  The  park's  regular  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1926  was  $10,760. 

RB0OMMSI7DATIONS 

Adequate  water  supply,  extension  of  present  accommodation  facilities,  gravel 
or  crushed  stone  surfacing  for  the  newly  reconstructed  park  road,  a  park- 
owned  telephone  line  between  the  cave  and  Hot  Springs,  and  a  complete  electric 
IJgrhting  plant  to  supplant  our  present  antiquated  system  of  gasoline  lanterns 
and  candles  for  lighting  the  cave,  are  all  necessary.  Our  most  imperative 
need  is  water,  and  a  larger  supply  must  be  established  if  this  park  is  to 
continue  to  operate.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  more  quarters  for 
park  employees,  a  passenger-carrying  automobile  for  official  use,  and  a  main- 
tenance fund  ample  to  meet  each  year's  increasing  demands. 

SULLYS  HILL  NATIONAL  PARK,  N.  DAK. 

W.  R.  Beteb.  Actlug  Superintendent,  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 

TVith  the  completion  of  the  Burtness  Scenic  Highway  entering  Fort  Totten 
from  the  northeast,  the  roads  leading  to  Sullys  Hill  National  Park,  both  from 
tlie  east  and  west,  are  now  in  good  shape.  Due  to  these  new  highways,  the 
number  of  visitors  at  the  park  this  year  is  more  than  doubled  over  last  year's 
fl^^res. 
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Visitors  for  the  season  October  1,  1925,  to  September  80,  1926,  are  tabulated 
as  follows : 


Aatot 


VBtei 


Oct.  1, 1925,  to  Jane  1, 1026.. 

June,  1926 

July,  1926 

August,  1926 

September,  1926 

Total  for  the  neason . . . 


474  I 

630  ,  %m 

1,387  i,m 

1,715  i^n 

278  I  UOi 


4,484  '       Ifiltt 


The  large  body  of  water  known  as  Devils  Lake  Is  rapidly  receding.  He 
water  is  now  so  salty  and  alkaline  that  flsh  will  not  live  therein.  The  water 
supply  in  this  whole  lake  region  is  threatened.  To  remedy  this  danger  proiai- 
nent  citizens  of  this  locality  are  urging  the  construction  of  what  is  known  tt 
the  Missouri  River  diversion  project,  by  which  it  is  planned  to  divert  the  waten 
of  the  Missouri  River  at  flood  season  into  the  waters  of  Devils  Lake. 

The  parking  grounds  have  b^n  enlarged,  more  tables  have  been  made,  and 
the  new  drinking  water  reservoir  put  in  use.  There  is  a  steady  stream  of  3 
inches  of  spring  water  that  can  be  used  if  needed.  The  water  is  piped  into 
the  picnic  grounds. 

The  number  of  game  animals  and  birds  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year.  Two  buffalo  and  16  elk  were  disposed  of  last  fall.  Twelve  of  these  ett 
were  sold  alive  to  parks  for  exhibit  and  breeding  purposes.  The  other  animate 
were  sold  for  meat.  A  number  of  elk  and  a  few  buffalo  will  most  likely  be 
disposed  of  to  parks  this  fall.    These  animals  are  increasing  and  doing  well 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK 

JiBSSB  L.  NnsBAUBi,  Superlntendeai,  Mancos,  Colo. 

QmSHERAL    STATE3CENT 

The  past  season  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  national 
park.  The  administrative  office  was  maintained  at  Spruce  Tree  Gamp  dariog 
the  travel  season;  at  Mancos,  Colo.,  26  miles  distant,  after  the  road  dosed 
during  the  winter  period.  Three  permanent  employees  constituted  the  year- 
around  personnel,  and  additional  temporary  rangers  and  clerks  were  necessai? 
only  during  the  travel  season.  I  have  been  absent  from  the  park  bat  four 
nights  during  the  past  season,  all  on  official  business. 

Weather 

A  wet  and  more  or  less  disagreeable  fall  and  a  mild  winter  with  less  than 
normal  snowfall  was  experienced.  In  April  and  May  there  was  a  period  of 
extreme  precipitation,  376  per  cent  above  the  normal  mean  for  these  months. 
Since  that  time  precipitation  has  been  subnormal,  approaching  complete 
drought  in  August,  usually  a  month  of  heavy  showers,  when  rain  was  most 
drastically  needed  to  replenish  the  water  supply.  August  has  been  abnor- 
mally warm  during  the  daytime  because  of  lack  of  precipitation. 

Travel 

Mesa  Verde  can  never  hope  to  compete  with  the  other  great  national  parb 
in  volume  of  travel  because  of  its  comparative  isolation.  It  is  far  distaat 
from  the  great  east  and  west  transcontinental  hlghv^ys  and  equally  distant 
from  standard  gauge  rail  lines.  Colorado's  excellent  system  of  scenic  moontaio 
highways  which  are  being  rapidly  improved  to  higher  standards  of  const^u^ 
tion  have  greatly  stimulated  travel  to  this  area.  Publicity  given  this  area 
by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad,  whose  narrow-gauge  rail  liw» 
come  to  within  26  miles  of  park  headquarters,  together  with  the  excellenC 
descriptive  folder  of  the  Western  Colorado  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  n^Ble^ 
ous  smaller  leaflets  and  folders  have  all  served  to  stimulate  travel. 

October,  the  flrst  month  of  the  present  travel  season,  was  very  wet  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  precipitation  of  April  and  early  May  was  disastroio 
to  attendance  records.    The  mountain  passes  were  very  late  in  opening,  and 
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although  park  roads  were  in  good  skape  by  May  15,  the  approach  roads  were 
most  trying.  Attendance  was  approximately  20  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
past  season  on  July  1.  After  July  1,  attendance  gained  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
taxing  facilities  to  the  limit  at  times  to  handle  the  traflSc.  The  final  attend- 
ance tabulation  for  the  1926  travel  season  shows  a  gain  of  24  per  cent  over 
that  for  1925,  a  remarkable  record  under  the  circumstances. 

Publicity  has  been  kept  at  the  minimum,  pending  the  completion  of  an  ade- 
quate water  system  to  supply  visitors'  needs.  Advance  storage  of  90,000  gallons 
of  water  during  the  winter  months  in  anticipation  of  heavy  travel  during  this 
season  alone  prevented  closing  the  park  in  August.  This  surplus'  was  practi- 
cally exhausted  on  August  80,  and  as  the  peak  of  attendance  Is  passed  in  the 
first  days  of  September,  the  desperate  situation  confronting  the  park  annually 
is  less  serious.  The  completion  of  the  water  catchment  area  and  Impounding 
tanks  for  precipitation  will  relieve  temporarily  the  annual  "water  famine." 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  total  travel  entered  the  park  in  privately 
owned  automobUes,  2  per  cent  by  rail  and  stage,  and  the  balance  by  horseback, 
hiking,  motor  cycle,  wagon,  and  on  employees',  operators',  and  park-owned  con- 
veyances. A  study  of  the  travel  charts  is  particularly  gratifying  in  that  they 
show  attendance  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  foreign  countries  as  follows :  Norway  2,  Germany 
2,  Australia  2,  Ireland  3,  Cuba  1,  Canada  17,  Scotland  1,  Japan  1,  Switzerland 
2,  Porto  Rico  3,  Sweden  9,  Denmark  1,  Italy  1,  England  3,  France  2,  India  1, 
South  Africa  2,  and  New  Zealand  1 — growing  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  in- 
terest In  the  unsurpassed  scenic  features  and  archaeological  remains  of  the 
Mesa  Verde. 

Comparative  total  season  travel,  1925  and  1926 


1925 


1926 


Transportation  companies  cars 

Private  cars 

Second  trips 

Wagon 

Horseback 

HUdng. 

Motorcycles 

Mlscdlaneous 

Total 

Total  number  motorists  using  hotel 

Total  number  motorists  using  camp  grounds 

Total  number  people  entering  park  in  private  cars. 
Second  trips 

Total 

Total  private  aatomobiles  entering  park 


210 
7,952 
410 
85 
183 
36 
5 


9,043 
3,342 
5,235 


7,952 
410 


8,362 
2,197 


236 

10,407 

385 

10 

102 

21 

4 

191 


11,856 
4,160 
6,882 


10,407 


10,792 
3,054 


Service  to  the  Public 


Service  to  the  public  by  the  various  operators  has  been  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  but  yearly  the  demand  for  a  first-class  hotel  becomes  stronger  and  more 
emphatic,  and  the  increasing  volume  of  traffic  will  soon  warrant  the  invest- 
ment. Visitors  of  a  few  years  back  were  happy  to  obtain  a  floored  tent.  Now 
the  24  cottages,  14  of  which  were  erected  by  the  operator  this  season,  are 
always  taken  in  preference  to  floored  tents,  and  the  requests  for  rooms  with 
bath  become  more  incessant.  The  Spruce  Tree  Camp  Lodge  operator  in- 
creased sleeping  accommodations  by  erecting  14  comfortable  eottage-type  build- 
ings, 6  floored  tents,  installed  electric  refrigeration  and  other  service  better- 
ments, but  must  enlarge  dining-room  and  kitchen  facilities  for  the  coming 
season,  and  add  additional  chemical-type  toilets. 

The  Mesa  Verde  Pack  &  Saddle  Co.  is  Just  meeting  operating  expenses  for 
the  first  time,  and  next  season  should  show  a  small  profit  on  the  operation. 

Automobile  stage  service  from  the  Santa  Fe  lines  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  by  the 
Gallup-Mesa  Verde  Stage  Line,  and  from  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Southern 
lines  at  Mancos,  Colo.,  by  the  Mesa  Verde  Transportation  Co.,  has  been  satis- 
factory, and  a  slight  increase  in  number  of  visitors  so  handled  is  recorded. 
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Development  of  Administbativb  Headquabtkbs 

Gradually  but  surely  Spruce  Tree  Camp,  park  headquarters,  is  assuming  tb» 
form  and  appearance  of  the  plans  and  sketches  that  Mr&  Nusbaum  and  I 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  director  and  landscape  engineering  dlviska 
of  the  National  Park  Seryice  nearly  six  years  ago.  The  layout  is  nniqiie; 
the  buildings  in  form  and  treatment  follow  an  adaptation  of  the  early  moden 
Pueblo  Indian  style ;  the  interior  furnishings  are  in  conformity  with  the  eaiilest 
type  of  furnishings  used  in  the  Southwest,  and  are  made  for  the  most  ptrt 
by  the  park  personnel  from  native  materials  at  a  minimnTn  of  cost  to  tte 
Government  during  spare  time  in  the  closed  season. 

The  AUeen  Nusbaum  Hospital,  a  congressional  recognition  of  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Nusbaum  in  developing  this  park,  is  over  half  completed.  This  proTida 
an  emergency  hospital  unit,  well-equipped  to  care  for  emergency  sickness  &ad 
accident  cases  of  visitors  and  employees  %vithin  the  park. 

The  small  home  for  the  chief  ranger  will  soon  be  completed,  providing  tbU 
employee  with  comfortable  quarters.  The  old  log  cabin,  used  first  as  a  ranger 
station,  later  as  a  museum  and  rest  room,  will  be  moved  to  the  public  cant 
grounds  later  this  fall  as  a  shelter  for  campers,  and  on  the  old  site  the  sev 
community  house,  in  keeping  with  the  other  administrative  buildings,  win  he 
erected,  providing  a  restful  and  comfortable  meeting  and  gathering  phice  for 
the  use  of  park  visitors. 

The  plans  for  the  three  foregoing  buildings  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Nasbami 
and  myself. 

A  unique  system  of  obtaining  additional  water  for  camp  use  is  now  being 
installed.  This  consists  of  1  acre  of  galvanized  corrugated  roofing,  so  set  on 
a  low  framework  as  to  gather  all  the  precipitation  falling  thereon,  which  is 
passed  through  a  rapid  sand  filter  to  two  steel  tanks  holding  125,000  galloiis 
each.  The  catchment  area  and  tanks  are  located  one-half  mile  above  head- 
quarters and  will  supply  approximately  400,000  gallons  of  pure  rain  water  per 
year  to  meet  the  increasing  demands.  This  construction  project  will  be 
completed  late  this  fall. 

Growth  of  the  Park  Museum 

No  single  activity  within  this  park  has  received  more  favorable  poUie 
approval  and  encouraging  support  than  the  park  museum  dev^opment,  made 
possible  almost  in  its  entirety  by  friends  of  this  park  throui^  gifts  and 
financial  assistance.  The  large  building,  the  fine  exhibit  cases,  the  furaitnre^ 
furnishings,  and  other  equipment,  the  reference  library  of  upward  of  a 
thousand  titles  covering  information  of  particular  interest  to  visitors  to  this 
park,  the  paintings  of  Indian  ceremonies  by  the  Indians  themselves,  together 
with  certain  archeological  and  ethnological  exhibits,  indicate  the  healthy  sup- 
port given  this  educational  activity  and  development  In  addition  funds  have 
been  pledged  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $9,000,  covering  enlargemoit  of 
the  present  building,  display  cases  for  exhibition  of  material  not  yet  <m  display, 
and  to  permit  continuance  of  the  winter  excavations  which  have  so  greati^ 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  here,  and  ^ilarged  oar 
archeological  exhibits. 

Every  park  visitor  is  interested  in  the  museum  exhibits;  many  call  for 
particular  subjects  or  publications  in  the  reference  library  in  gaining  addi- 
tional information ;  some  request  reading  lists  for  future  use ;  and  others  hate 
become  well  known  to  the  park  personnel  because  of  the  time  spent  In  study 
in  the  park  museum. 

Late  last  fall  we  made  the  bases  and  shelving  for  eight  large  library  bureau 
wall  cases,  manufactured  under  the  Bumpus  patents  and  acknowledged  the 
finest  type  of  di.<9play  case  made,  and  later  assembled  and  erected  the  cases 
in  the  second  large  exhibition  room.  Furniture  was  also  completed  for  this 
room.  On  the  return  from  a  six  weeks'  winter  excavation  expedition,  the 
material  gained  was  scientifically  prepared  and  installed  in  these  new  cases, 
thereby  more  than  doubling  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  exhibits  of  the  past 
season.  Mrs.  Nusbaum  ably  assisted  me  in  preparing  and  instiling  ti« 
exhibits  and  helped  train  others  to  assist  in  this  important  museum  work. 

Archeological  Invsstioations 

One  loyal  supporter  of  park  museum  activities  has  established  a  fund  which 
enables  us  to  carry  on  intensive  excavations  each  winter,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  additional  information  to  impart  to  our  yisitors  at, the  camp-fire 
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talks,  and  to  increase  and  broaden  the  scope  of  the  museum  exhibits  and 
collections. 

Six  long  cold  weeks  this  winter  were  devoted  to  intensive  excavation  under 
my  direction  of  several  sites  within  the  park.  At  Step  House  Cave  on  the 
west  side  of  the  park,  three  post-basket-maker  homes  were  uncovered,  the 
first  evidence  that  this  very  early  culture,  greatly  antedating  that  of  the 
cliff  dweller,  also  sought  home  sites  in  this  section,  approximately  150  miles 
nearly  north  and  nearly  100  miles  east  of  their  previously  known  cultural 
areas.  An  important  collection  was  made  at  this  site  and  one  large  case  in 
the  museum  has  been  devoted  to  its  display.  The  invention  of  pottery  by 
the  post  basket  maker  from  the  crude  ware  of  untempered  and  unfired  clay 
to  the  final  stage  when  embellishment  by  use  of  slips  and  decoration  was 
rapidly  advancing,  is  clearly  shown  in  chronological  sequence  in  the  museum 
display. 

Near  the  head  of  Fewkes  Canyon,  directly  across  from  the  New  Fire  House, 
some  excellent  specimens  of  post-basket-maker  handicraft  were  found  far 
in  the  depths  of  a  supposedly  barren  cave.  Excellent  cliff  dweller  material 
was  found  in  a  small  cliff-dwelling  ruin  in  Long  Canyon  previously  excavated 
by  John  Wetherill  in  1891,  and  also  within  two  partially  excavated  kivas  in 
a  small  cliff  ruin  on  the  east  side  of  Soda  Canyon. 

The  testing  out  of  several  kivas  and  rooms  previously  excavated  by  pot- 
hunters 80  to  3t5  years  ago,  and  12  to  15  years  before  this  area  was  created 
a  national  park,  indicate  that,  due  to  the  careless  methods  of  the  early  pot- 
hunters, much  can  still  be  regained  by  scientific  excavation.  Many  excellent 
specimens  of  cliff  dweller  origin  were  found  during  the  season  on  the  surface 
off  from  the  trails  by  my  son,  Deric,  and  various  park  visitors,  and  were  turned 
in  to  the  museum  for  cataloging  and  display. 

Public  Camp  Grounds 

The  necessary  enlargement  of  the  public  camp  grounds  was  completed 
ahead  of  the  demand  by  extending  roadways  and  camp  sites  northward 
along  the  rim  of  Spruce  Canyon  from  the  present  area.  A  chemical-type 
comfort  station  was  erected  on  the  lower  camp  ground  this  spring,  replacing 
the  old  farmhouse  types,  which  were  moved  to  the  extended  camp  ground  for 
the  balance  of  the  summer.  A  second  chemical-type  comfort  station  will  be 
necessary  next  season.  The  cleanliness  of  the  public  camp  grounds  has  been 
most  highly  commended  by  all  campers. 

Water  Situation 

By  pumping  all  surplus  water  available  during  the  winter  months  to  storage 
tanks  above  camp,  a  surplus  of  90,000  gallons  was  gained  and  conserved  for 
use  during  the  rush  season  when  the  meager  supply  available  daily  from 
the  seeps,  etc.,  in  the  head  of  Spruce  Tree  Canyon  would  not  begin  to  supply 
the  demand.  This  surplus  was  nearly  exhausted  on  September  1,  even  though 
restrictions  were  placed  on  water  usage.  But  for  the  siurplus,  the  park 
would  have  been  forced  to  close  for  lack  of  water  shortly  after  July  15. 

Progress  on  the  new  construction  of  the  auxiliary  water  system,  consisting 
of  a  precipitation  catchment  area  1  acre  in  extent,  from  which  rain  and 
snow  falling  thereon  is  conducted  through  rapid  sand  filters  to  two  125,000- 
gailon  frost-proof  steel  tanks  and  thence  distributed  to  the  present  supply 
lines,  has  been  very  slow.  The  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  was  less 
than  the  estimate,  bids  on  concrete  construction  exceeding  the  amount  available 
by  $8,000,  and  revision  of  plans  and  specifications  was  necessary.  Contracts 
have  been  let  for  supplies  and  materials  and  the  preliminary  work  is  nearly 
completed,  so  by  the  time  snow  flies  the  project  will  be  completed  for  the 
most  part  under  force  account  by  park  forces. 

This  system  of  supplying  water  was  the  result  of  a  study  of  conditions 
obtaining  here  by  the  water  resources  division  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  myself,  and  the  appropriation  therefor  was  sponsored  by  the  sub- 
committee on  Interior  Department  appropriations  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  following  their  personal  investigation  of  conditions  here  a  year  ago.* 
Whether  the  quality  of  the  water  impounded  for  six  months  to  a  year  in  steel 
tanks  will  be  satisfactory  for  human  consumption  is  an  undetermined  question 
as  yet.  The  unit  under  construction  will  not  begin  to  supply  the  additional 
water  necessary  here  within  the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  If  water  of  a 
satisfactory  quality  is  obtained  in  this  way,  additional  units  will  be  necessary; 
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Evening  Camp  Fire  Talks 

As  heretofore,  informal  camp-fire  talks  on  the  archeology,  history,  gecdofy. 
flora,  and  fauna  of  the  park  area  were  given  by  the  superintendent  and  diief 
ranger,  temporary  rangers  sometimes  assisting,  each  evening  during  the  summer 
season  at  the  camp  fire  circle  at  headquarters.  Noted  visitors  at  times  talk 
informally  on  points  of  interest  within  the  park,  and  occasionally  fnmoa 
singers  have  favored  us  by  singing  from  tlie  depths  of  Spruce  Tree  Bais 
across  the  canyon.  Six  selected  Navajo  Indians  employed  here  conclude  the 
program  with  three  parts  of  the  famous  Yeibachal  ceremony. 

"FIREJ" 

Especial  significance  is  attached  to  the  element  of  fire  in  the  mythology, 
the  folklore,  and  the  present-day  ceremonies  of  both  the  Navajo  and  the  Poebte 
Indians,  and  since  one  ruin  on  this  park  was  undoubtedly  dedicated  solely  t» 
fire  worship,  Mrs.  Nusbaum  conceived  the  idea  of  reenacting  in  Spruce  Tree 
House  a  sacred  fire  ceremony,  such  as  probably  took  place  here  8  to  12  ceit- 
luries  ago,  basing  her  story  on  the  scientific  background  of  the  Hop!  and 
Navajo  fire  ceremonies.  She  wrote  the  play,  designed  the  costumes,  secured  the 
good  will  of  the  Navajo  medicine  men,  overcame  their  prejudices,  and  trained 
40  Navajo  men,  few  of  whom  speak  any  English  whatever,  to  their  parts. 

The  play  has  been  produced  three  times  this  season  as  a  part  of  the  edoea- 
tional  work  of  this  park.  On  October  4,  while  the  national  park  superintaid- 
ents  annual  conference  was  in  session  here,  Mrs.  Nusbaum  gave  the  play  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  National  Park  Service  officials,  the  park  superintend- 
ents and  their  wives,  and  cooperating  bureau  officials  to  demonstrate  tbe 
educational  possibilities  of  such  a  production.  On  the  evening  of  June  16 
the  play  was  again  produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Rockefeller 
party  in  recognition  of  the  intense  interest  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr, 
and  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  National  Park  Service 
activities. 

On  July  19,  the  play  was  given  for  the  last  time  this  season,  in  honor  of 
the  visit  to  this  park  of  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf  and  Crown  Princes 
Louise  of  Sweden  and  their  royal  party.    They  were  tremendously  impressed. 

Approximately  800  visitors  witnessed  the  three  productions,  which  would  ba 
impossible  but  for  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  park  personal  and 
the  Navajo  Indians  employed  here.  Our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  tka 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  which  furnished  part  of  tbe  flarei 
used,  and  to  our  friends  who  assisted  us  financially  in  caring  for  the  expenaea 
of  these  productions. 

Flowers 

Never  before  within  my  memory  has  the  Mesa  been  so  completely  resplendent 
In  blooming  shrubbery  and  native  wild  fiowers  which,  following  the  un* 
precedented  precipitation  of  April  and  May,  formed  a  halo  of  color  over  tiie 
more  open  country  on  the  north  rim.  Abnormally  dry  and  warm  weather 
during  July  and  August  checked  this  most  wonderful  display.  Visitors  said 
that  the  fiowers  of  Mesa  Verde  in  May  and  June  rivalled  the  well-known 
fiowered  areas  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

Wild  AmifALS 

Abnormally  warm  and  dry  weather  in  July  and  August  forced  the  deer  to 
higher  altitudes,  but  many  have  been  seen  by  park  visitors  in  the  spring  and 
fall  months,  17  being  the  maximum  seen  in  one  group  adjacent  to  the  road  ii 
Morefield  Canyon.  One  young  buck  was  drinking  regularly  at  the  water 
trough  in  the  industrial  group  of  buildings.  Five  brown  bear  hare  been  sees 
this  season,  including  two  yearling  cubs.  Coyotes  and  porcupines  are  gettiBg 
too  numerous  and  must  be  controlled.  Bobcats,  kitfoxes,  and  badgers  ai» 
often  encountered.  Ringtailed  cats  found  our  home  to  their  liking,  apparenti^t 
and  usurped  our  rights  for  a  while  during  the  winter,  and  now  but  foar] 
^remain.  Three  known  mountain  lions  will  be  killed  off  this  winter  if  posaiUe, 
for  the  protection  of  the  deer.  Wild  horses,  cattle,  and  burros,  much  wilder 
than  the  so-called  wild  animals,  still  hold  their  own  regardless  of  tiC 
occasional  hunts  of  the  cattle  men,  Southern  Ute  Indians,  and  NaTajos,  ▼!» 
:jit  my  reauest  have  attemnted  to  round  them  uo  and  remova  tham 
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Roads 

Because  of  the  unconsolidated  condition  of  the  heavy  fresh  fills  on  new  road 
work  just  completed  late  last  fall,  approximately  $200  was  expended  in  grading 
off  the  snow  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hydraulic  fills  behind  the  retaining 
wails  supporting  them.  Since  the  snowfall  during  the  winter  was  subnormal, 
the  roads  were  easily  opened  and  placed  in  fair  travel  condition  by  the  end 
of  March.  Unprecedented  precipitation,  amounting  to  376  per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mal mean  monthly  precipitation  during  April  and  the  fore  part  of  May  proved 
disastrous  to  sections  of  the  new  work,  and  the  bank  slopes  rising  to  consider- 
able heights  above  the  road  grade  became  so  water-soaked  as  to  slip,  slide,  and 
literally  flow  over  the  road  below,  obliterating  it  at  some  points.  The  roads 
were  finally  opened  again  in  May,  assuming  a  state  of  respectability  by  May 
15,  when  the  park  season  opened.  Road  crews  were  engaged  for  the  following 
six  weeks  in  cutting  back  ragged  slopes  to  an  angle  of  repose  and  placing  ad- 
ditional culverts,  and  at  the  close  of  the  heavy  travel  season  will  complete 
this  work. 

Automobile  traffic  has  gained  nearly  50  per  cent  in  volume  during  the  past 
season,  while  visitor  attendance  gained  less  than  30  i)er  cent.  A  few  years 
back,  Fords  constituted  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cars  entering  the  park,  all  loaded 
to  the  limit  with  passengers,  the  household  furnishings  lashed  to  the  running 
boards,  fenders  and  back.  Powerful,  speedy,  heavy  closed  cars,  with  few  pas- 
sengers, predominate  now,  and  in  muddy  weather  tear  our  clay,  red-soil,  gumbo, 
and  slippery  shale  roads  all  to  pieces  in  an  hour's  time.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  park  entrance  road  will  be  nearly  completed  before  winter  sets  In,  and 
next  spring  graveling  of  the  entrance  road  must  commence  if  the  road  is  to 
be  subjected  to  this  very  rapidly  mounting  traffic.  Graveling  alone  will  per- 
mit me  to  keep  mdintenance  cost  per  mile  within  reason. 

New  Construction 

On  December  15„  the  upper  32  stations  of  the  A  line  section  of  the  park  en- 
trance at  the  foot  of  Point  Lookout  was  completed,  on  a  maximum  of  6%  per 
cent  gradient,  a  radical  improvement  over  the  narrow  road  ranging  from  17  per 
cent  to  a  maximum  of  26  per  cent  in  gradient.  This  spring  the  balance  of  this 
Mne  from  station  32  to  the  park  boundary,  station  55,  was  completed,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  last  17  per  cent  gradient  on  the  entrance  road.  No  grade 
now  exceeds  10  per  cent.  The  west  end  of  the  D  line  construction  is  going 
slowly  because  of  the  unforeseen  presence  of  Innumerable  seams  of  very  hard 
siliceous  sand.stone,  which  requires  constant  stripping,  drilling,  and  shooting  to 
remove.    • 

The  east  end  of  the  line  will  be  completed  by  September  30,  at  latest,  when 
traffic  can  be  directed  over  this  scenic  section.  The  distance  from  the  park 
boundary  to  park  headquarters,  when  this  section  of  road  is  thrown  open  to 
travel,  will  be  11  miles  less  than  when  I  assumed  charge  of  this  park  in  June 
Of  1921. 

Pabk  Superintendents'  Annual  Confebence  at  Mesa  Verde 

Director  Mather  announced  the  holding  of  the  annual  conference  of  park 
service  officials  and  officials  of  cooperating  bureaus  for  Mesa  Verde,  October 
1  to  6,  and  directed  the  park  superintendents  of  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  to 
head  two  motor  caravans,  inspect  national  parks  and  monuments  en  route,  and 
add  to  their  caravan  in  additional  cars,  if  necessary,  the  designated  personnel 
of  that  area.  The  motor  caravan  idea  was  most  successful,  and  enabled  offi- 
cials to  inspect  the  operation  of  other  national  parks  in  proceeding  to  and 
from  the  Mesa  Verde.  Many  wives « accompanied  their  husbands  to  the 
meeting. 

The  five-day  conference  held  here  was  most  successful  from  every  point  of 
Tlew.  Time  between  executive  sessions  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  this 
park's  activities  along  every  line,  and  the  main  runs  and  points  of  interest 
were  visited  under  my  guidance.  An  Informal  reception  at  our  home,  a  beef- 
steak fry  on  the  rim  of  Soda  Canyon,  a  banquet  at  the  lodge,  and  the  play 
"Fire,*'  all  arranged  and  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Nusbaum,  provided  evening  diver- 
irion  'and  entertainment.  We  trust  we  can  again  be  the  hosts  for  the  annual 
eonference. 
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Visit  of  Royal  Swedish  Pabty 

In  accordance  with  Instructions,  I  arranged  transportation  by  ante,  met  and 
conducted  Their  Royal  Highnesses.  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolph.  Grown  Prin- 
cess Louise  and  their  royal  party,  11  in  all,  from  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  to  the  park  and 
return,  approximately  400  miles,  largely  through  the  Ute  and  Navajo  Indian 
reservations.  During  their  two-day  stay  here,  the  major  ruins  were  minutely 
inspected,  much  time  was  devoted  to  study  of  collections  in  the  park  maseom 
which  His  Highness  declared  one  of  the  finest  arranged  museums  in  this 
country.  Our  methods  of  handling  the  educational  work  here  were  hlghlj 
commended. 

Mrs.  Nusbaum,  assisted  by  invite<i  friends,  arranged  the  luncheon  at  the 
lodge  on  the  arrival  of  the  party,  a  tea  at  our  home  for  the  royal  party  only 
on  return  from  the  afternoon  trip  to  the  ruins,  a  beefsteak  fry  on  the  ledge 
overlooking  Balcony  House  that  evening,  a  second  tea  and  reception  at  our 
liome  the  next  afternoon  to  which  park  personnel  and  personal  friends  were 
invited,  and  that  night  the  play  "  Fire "  was  given  In  honor  of  our  royal 
visitors.  The  following  morning  about  daylight,  the  Crown  Prince,  Colond 
Solbert,  Count  de  Posse,  and  myself  proceeded  "to  a  group  of  prehistoric 
Indian  burial  mounds  108  miles  distant  and  spent  many  hours  in  successfol 
excavation  before  the  Crown  Princess  and  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived  to 
continue  on  to  Gallup.  Never  has  this  park  been  host  to  more  keenly  inter- 
ested and  appreciative,  and  I  might  add,  more  democratic  visitors  than  the 
royal  Swedish  party. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

Charles  J.  Kraebbl,  Superintendent,  Belton,  Mont. 

All  activities  in  Glacier  National  Park  during  the  season  of  1928  were  bo 
overshadowed  by  the  imperative  need  of  fighting  forest  fires  that  no  record 
can  be  made  of  any  feature  without  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  wu 
affected  by  these  fires.  The  entire  northwestern  United  States  was  visited  this 
summer  by  a  prolonged  period  of  hot,  dry  weather,  accompanied  by  high  winds. 
The  dense  forests  which  characterize  the  west  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moantaina 
became  thoroughly  dried,  and  fires  once  started  were  frequently  fanned  by  the 
hot  winds  beyond  human  control. 

Glacier  National  Park  consequently  shared  with  the  national  forests  of 
Montana  and  Idaho  the  unhappy  distinction  of  suffering  the  worst  fires  since 
the  terrible  season  of  1910.  During  a  period  of  10  days  in  August,  there  were 
over  700  fire  fighters  distributed  in  20  camps  throughout  the  west  side  of  tbe 
park.  The  prodigious  task  of  organizing  this  large  force  for  effective  work 
and  of  feeding  and  supplying  it  with  necessary  tools  and  equipment  complete 
absorbed  the  energies  of  the  superintendent  and  office  staff  and  most  of  the 
ranger  force  during  practically  the  entire  park  season.  Ail  work,  such  as  rotd 
and  trail  maintenance,  construction,  and  repair  of  buildings,  suffered  greatly 
or  had  to  be  completely  abandoned. 

Invaluable  aid  in  this  severe  emergency  was  given  by  Asst.  Director  H.  31 
Albright  (field)  who  spent  nearly  all  of  August  in  the  park  in  general  charge 
of  the  fire  situation.  He  brought  with  him  Chief  Ranger  Woodring  and  Assist- 
ant Chief  Trischman  of  Yellowstone  Park,  and  their  experience  in  fire  fighting 
and  ability  to  handle  large  crews  of  men  were  sorely  needed  to  augment  the 
limited  permanent  force  of  Glacier  Park.  Associate  Landscape  Engineer  Tint 
and  Assistant  Superintendent  Allen  of  Rocky  Mountain  Park  proved  able  and 
valuable  executive  assistants  during  the  worst  period  in  August 

On  the  date  this  report  is  prepared,  the  total  fire  expenses  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $190,000. 
Approximately  the  same  amount  was  exi)ended  by  the  adjacent  BUckfot 
National  Forest,  from  which  our  most  disastrous  fire  swept  across  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  into  the  park.  For  several  days  before  thi« 
occurred,  park  forces  were  engaged  on  the  forest  side  attempting  to  curb  the 
fire  there  and  prevent  its  reaching  the  park.  During  the  entire  fire  season, 
effective  cooperation  between  the  park  service  and  the  Forest  Service  was  car- 
ried on.  The  summer's  experience  has  forcibly  demonstrated  two  things:  First 
that  our  fire  prevention  system  must  be  improved  by  increasing  the  number  of 
fire  lookouts  and  patrolmen,  or  "  smoke  chasers  " ;  second,  more  elastic  authority 
is  needed  by  the  National  Park  Service  to  incur  expense  for  fighting  fire.  la 
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two  successiTe  seasons  the  cost  of  flees  In  Glacier  National  Park  alone  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  allowance  of  $40,000  allotted  to  the  entire  National  Park 
Service  for  flre  and  flood  damage.  The  effect  of  this  limitation  has  been  to 
cripple  all  normal  activities  in  the  Glacier  National  Park,  demoralizing  its 
personnel  and  greatly  retarding  the  normal  development  of  the  park. 

Weather 

The  weather  throughout  the  year  was  not  only  unusual  but  phenomenally  so. 
Spring-like  temperatures  prevailed  all  winter,  the  minimum  being  —3**  as 
against  —42'*  last  year.  The  total  snowfall  of  61  inches  at  park  headquarters 
was  the  lightest  on  record  and  compares  with  145  inches  of  last  year.  The 
heaviest  snowfall  during  one  month  was  in  January  which  recorded  30  inches, 
while  January,  1925,  recorded  63  inches.  This  year  snow  disappeared  entirely 
at  headquarters  on  March  24,  while  last  year  on  the  same  day  snow  lay  24 
inches  deep. 

Forest-flre  weather  began  early  in  May  and  continued  until  after  mid  August. 
Temperatures  of  94*  and  9.5**  were  reached  frequently  during  June,  July,  and 
August.  Lakes  reached  new  low  levels,  many  streams  dried  up,  and  springs 
failed  which  were  believed  perpetual.  Unprecedented  winds  prevailed  all 
summer,  and  in  July,  when  forest  flres  were  at  their  worst,  the  wind  blew 
the  hardest  ever  known  in  this  region,  tearing  the  roof  from  a  barn  on  a 
ranch  where  high  winds  were  theretofore  unknown.  On  August  26  a  tornado 
swept  through  the  park,  tore  the  tops  from  several  automobiles,  and  brought 
a  great  wreckage  of  trees  and  telephone  lines  down  across  roads  and  trails. 
On  September  22  a  severe  blizzard  precipitated  the  park  Into  mid-winter  con- 
ditions, the  thermometer  falling  to  7*  at  Headquarters  and  —4**  on  the  east 
side.  /  Snow  fell  over  the  entire  park,  soon  disappeared  on  the  west  side,  but 
reached  a  depth  of  50  inches  at  Many  Glaciers. 


TRAVEL 

In  1925  a  number  of  large  conventions  on  the  Paciflc  coast  brought  many 
special  trainloads  of  visitors  to  Glacier  and  helped  to  increase  our  travel  total 
for  that  year  by  20  per  cent  over  the  1924  figures.  Since  there  were  no  such 
conventions  this  year  to  introduce  an  abnormal  increase,  we  may  consider  that 
the  total  of  37,235  visitors  in  1926  represents  a  healthy  normal  increase  in 
visitors  to  this  park.  Exaggerated  reports  of  the  forest  flres  in  the  park, 
printed  in  eastern  newspapers  and  heralded  by  scareheads  on  the  front  pages 
of  papers  in  near-by  cities,  were  responsible  for  a  decided  falling  off  of  travel 
after  August  1.  Although  corrective  publicity  was  promptly  issued,  the  effect 
of  the  earlier  reports  could  not  be  overcome  and  our  total  travel  suffered 
accordingly.  The  extremely  cold  and  rainy  weather  which  prevailed  during 
late  August  and  all  of  September  constituted  another  serious  deterrent  to 
travel,  especially  the  motorists.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  automobiles 
entering  during  1926  carried  a  higher  average  number  of  people  per  car  than 
the  cars  which  entered  in  1925.  This  may  indicate  that  people  are  purchasing 
larger  cars  and  traveling  in  larger  parties. 

Travel  hy  entrances 


Entranoe 

Private  automo- 
bile 

Private  motor 
cyde 

Saddle 

horse, 

team, 

and  foot 

Stages 

Boats 

Totals 

Cars 

People 

Cars 

People 

Belton 

2,343 
1,065 
1,121 
1,073 

7,992 
3,660 
3,747 
6,460 

82 
27 
34 
78 
230 

1,496 

9,670 
3,690 
12,628 
8,311 
230 

Sherburne  Lake 

3 

1 
1 

3 
3 
2 

fit.  Mary 

8,744 
1,762 

Two  Medicine 

Belly  Klver 

Waterton  Lake 

1,420 

1,429 

Total  season ........ . 

6,202 
623 

21,768 
1,779 

6 

8 

461 

12,002 

1,429 

86,668 
1,779 

Out  of  season 

Total  travel  for  sea- 
son  

6,727 

23,647 

6 

8 

461 

12.002  1     1-dXk 

37,437 
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Visitors  this  year  (Oct.  1,  1925,  to  Sept.  30,  1926) 37. 4» 

Visitors  last  year  (Oct.  1.  1924,  to  Sept.  30,  1926) 4aOtt 

Decrease  this  year 2,63§ 

Automobiles  this  year 6;,  rST 

Automobiles  last  year 7»S85 

Decrease  this  year S3S 

Visltofs  by  automobile  this  year 23,  S4X 

Visitors  by  automobile  last  year • 23,li2 

Increase  this  year 445 

Camp  Ground  Visitoes 

The  most  Important  automobile  camp  grounds   In  the  park   are    at  Tm 
Medicine  and  Many  Glaciers  on  the  east  side  and  at  Avalanche  and  Spray  \ 
Creek   on   the   west.     During  July   and   August   the   Two   Medicine   grcnimls  \ 
averaged  25  to  30  cars  per  night,  the  Many  Glaciers  ground  somewhat  less.         ! 

At  Avalanche  Camp,  during  July,  56  cars  established  camps  of  several  dJL3F^  j 
duration,  w^hlle  a  total  of  738  cars  carrying  2,657  people  used  the  grounds  ; 
for  picnic  purposes.  No  records  were  kept  at  Spray  Creek  but  the  camp  ' 
averaged  3  camping  parties  per  day. 

Roads — Construction 

Great  progress  was  made  on  the  Transmountaln  Road  (west  slope),  the  ooc-  i 
tractor  having  finished  over  2  miles  and  opening  the  entire  project  to  Loc» 
Pass.  Five  camps  were  maintained  with  an  average  total  of  ZS5  men.  The 
contractor  plans  to  continue  working  with  a  small  crew  on  a  400-foot  tbniid 
throughout  the  winter.  Work  was  seriously  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of 
taking  large  numbers  of  the  workmen  to  fight  forest  fires.  These  men  weie 
returned  as  soon  as  they  could  be  either  replaced  or  safely  spared.  Their 
availability  was  an  important  factor  in  enabling  us  to  check  the  fire  in  the 
Lake  McDonald  area  and  prevent  its  spread  over  the  entire  lake  district. 

During  the  year  a  way  was  found  to  employ  the  savings,  realized  from  the 
sale  of  explosives  to  the  contractors,  in  gravelling  and  finishing  the  4-miie 
Mount  Cannon  section  of  the  Transmountaln  Road.  This  work  is  still  in 
progress.  A  further  serious  slipping  of  the  long  log  cribbing  in  this  section 
indicates  the  complete  failure  of  the  crib.  Engineers  are  practically  agreed 
that  the  crib  should  be  removed  and  a  regular  hillside  section  substituted.  The 
cost  of  this  change  is  estimated  at  $6,000. 

The  Two  Medicine  project  is  near  completion  but,  owing  to  the  Inadeiitiacy  of 
the  contractor,  it  can  not  be  completed  this  season.  Gravel  surfacing  will  i 
have  to  be  done  next  season  and  it  Is  doubtful  if  the  allotment  is  sufficient  to  \ 
make  a  tlioroughly  finished  road.  Finishing  requirements  will  be  considers!  \ 
by  the  bureau  engineers  during  a  reconnaissance  of  the  entire  Two  Medidne  ; 
Road. 

The  Blackfeet  Highway  is  the  name  given  to  the  road  through  the  BUck- 
feet  Indian  Reservation  which  gives  access  to  the  east  side  of  Glacier  Park. 
This  entire  road,  from  Glacier  Park  Station  to  the  Canadian  boundary,  a 
total  distance  of  55  miles,  Is  now  covered  by  contracts  calling  for  its  com-  ; 
plete  reconstruction  by  the  State  of  Montana  with  100  per  cent  Federal  aid 
funds.  Project  210,  6  miles  long  on  Hudson  Bay  Divide,  was  completed  and 
turned  over  to  the  park  administration  for  maintenance  in  August.  Project 
208,  11  miles  from  Babb  to  the  Canadian  boundary,  should  be  completed  in 
November,  1926,  but  dilatory  methods  of  the  contractor  make  completion  at 
that  time  appear  Improbable.  Assurance  is  given  by  the  State  highway  com- 
mission that  the  project  will  be  finished  before  June  15,  1927.  Fortunately, 
automobiles  were  permitted  to  use  the  graded  road  this  season. 

Projects  226  and  227,  embracing  the  remaining  38  miles  of  the  Blackfeet 
Highway,  were  placed  under  contract  In  April,  the  total  estimated  cost  being 
$553,000.  On  September  4,  contract  was  let  covering  construction  of  the  seven 
concrete  bridges  of  this  project,  to  cost  approximately  $175,000.  Work  oa 
the  road  construction  was  vigorously  pushed  during  the  past  summer  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  new  highway  will  be  completed  by  November,  1^7. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Blackfeet 
Highway  have  been  perfected  compels  the  immediate  consideration  of  similar 
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jdans  for  the  spnr  roads  extending  from  the  highway  into  the  several  valleys 
;«f  the  park.  A  survey  of  the  road  to  Many  Glaciers  (13  miles)  is  now  under 
:way  and  a  preliminary  survey  is  planned  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Two  Medicine  Boad  (3  miles)  extending  to  Two  Medicine  Chalets.  The  Cut 
Bank  spur  road  of  6  miles  is  comparatively  unimportant  and  is  given  last 
place  on  the  east  side  road  program. 

Severe  forest  fires  in  the  Polebridge  district  emphasized  the  need  of  early 

'Improvement  of  our  north  fork  road.    This  road  will  ultimately  have  to  be 

r  completely  reconstructed  and  extended  to  the  Canadian  boundary  in  order  to 

Join  with  the  road  system  proposed  by  the  Canadians.    All  improvements  made 

for  administrative  purposes  will  contribute  to  the  consummation  of  this  plan. 

The  forest  highway  under  construction  parallel  with  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway,  from  Belton  to  Glacier  Park  along  the  south  boundary  of  the  park, 
will  require  approximately  $360,000,  after  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  its 
completion.  Based  on  the  usual  seasonal  allotment  of  $100,000,  it  is  expected 
that  this  road  will  be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1930.  The  next  con- 
tract on  this  road,  extending  from  Essex  to  Java,  will  carry  the  road  for 
approximately  5  miles  inside  the  park  boundary.  A  bridge  across  the  Flat- 
head River  at  Essex  carrying  the  road  into  the  park  is  now  under  construction. 

BoADS — ^Maintbnancb 

The  appointment  of  a  permanent  resident  engineer  in  April  has  made 

pocMdble  considerable  improvement  in  our  maintenance  methods.    The  policy 

was  adopted  of  powerizing  or  motorizing  this  work  wherever  possible,  using 

l-Tordson   tractors   and  power   graders   instead  of   horses.    This   system   has 

i 'produced  very  gratifying  results  and  in  spite  of  the  serious  interruptions  of 

i*3naintenance  work  on  account  of  fires,  the  roads  were  kept  in  good  condition 

r  throughout  the  season.    The  division  of  our  entire  road  system  into  sections 

apinroximately  10  miles  long  made  possible  the  employment  of  smaller  gangs 

■<A  workmen  at  much  less  expense  than  formerly. 

The  north  fork  road  suffered  severely  from  the  constant  heavy  traffic  in- 

;  ddent  to  the  fires.    The  damage  from  this  cause  is  estimated  at  $3,000.    Five 

hridges  were  burned  and  two  of  these  are  still  to  be  constructed.    The  head- 

4|aarters-avalanche  road  was  also  severely  broken  by  heavy  trucking  incident 

to  the  Transmountain  Boad  construction  work  and  could  not  be  maintained 

,  in,  its  usual  good  condition. 

Trails 

Approximately  6  miles  of  new  trail  were  constructed  from  the  Glacier  Hotel 
up  McDonald  Creek,  in  order  to  replace  the  trail  obliterated  by  the  Trans- 
mountain  Boad.  At  one  point  this  trail  is  passed  over  the  road  by  a  unique 
bridge  built  of  cedar  logs,  and  across  McDonald  Creek  by  a  similar  bridge. 
The  trail  will  be  continued  on  the  west  bank  of  McDonald  Creek  in  order 
to  keep  horsemen  out  of  the  Transmountain  Boad.  When  completed,  this 
trail  will  connect  Granite  Park  Chalet  and  Glacier  Hotel  on  Lake  McDonald. 

Owing  to  the  light  snowfall,  all  passes  were  open  before  June  10. 

BUILDINOS 

New  buildings  constructed  during  the  year  include  a  garage  at  park  head- 
;  quarters,  an  addition  to  the  garage  at  Glacier  Park  station,  ranger  station  at 
Belly  Biver,  and  two  snowshoe  cabins.  Owing  to  extremely  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  excessively  long  haul  for  materials,  the  Belly  Bive^r  station 
could  not  be  completed  within  the  funds  allotted.  The  windows,  floors,  and 
general  finish  still  remain  to  be  placed. 

Alterations  to  buildings  included  finishing  the  second  floor  of  the  office  build- 
ing at  headquarters,  moving  of  the  unused  stable  at  Glacier  Park  and  conver- 
sion of  that  building  into  temporary  living  quarters,  and  numerous  minor 
repairs  to  warehouse,  residences,  And  ranger  stations. 

Hydboelectbic  Plant 

The  operation  of  our  small  power  plant  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Our  water 
pressure  dropped  two  months  early,  necessitating  the  installation  of  a  smaller 
nozzle  on  July  5,  as  against  September  10  a  year  ago.    The  present  plant  is 
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far  below  our  needs  during  tlie  winter  months.  A  5-kilowatt  gasoline  pUmt 
would  be  an  economical  auxiliary  to  the  electric  plant  and  would  take  care 
of  the  new  buildings  and  new  machinery  which  have  been  installed  at  park 
headquarters  during  the  past  several  years. 

Telephones 

Our  telephone  lines  were  very  severely  damaged  during  the  fires,  requiring  tlie 
reconstruction  of  approximately  25  miles  of  line.  With  the  assistance  of  tibe 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  engineers  and  the  contractors  on  the  Transmonntain 
Highway,  a  new  line  was  constructed  along  the  Transmountaln  Road  bom 
the  head  of  Lake  McDonald  to  Logan  Creek,  to  connect  with  the  headquarten 
of  this  large  road-construction  project.  This  line  was  an  urgent  necessity  as  a 
measure  of  precaution  in  case  of  fire. 

Educational  Activities 

The  ranger-naturalist  service  was  conducted  along  the  lines  of  previous 
years.  Exhibits  of  rocks,  flowers,  photographs,  and  other  material,  augmented 
by  lectures  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Many  Glaciers  Hotel,  Qoing-to-the  Sun  Chalet, 
and  Glacier  Hotel,  presented  to  the  public  a  constant  exposition  of  park  fea- 
tures. It  is  doubtful  if  any  tourist  visited  the  park  for  a  day  or  more  with- 
out coming  in  contact  in  some  way  with  one  of  the  three-ranger-natnrallsts 
or  with  the  material  they  prepared  for  study.  Owing  to  the  exo^ssive  diyneas 
the  flower  exhibits  were  maintained  with  difficulty  since  the  park  flora  reached 
the  autumnal  stage  early  in  the  summer.  Moving  pictures  on  scientific  subjects 
were  used  for  the  first  time  and  brought  appreciative  comment. from  many 
visitors.  Another  innovation  was  the  establishment  of  nature  trails  along 
which  explanatory  labels  made  possible  self -instruction  to  hundreds  of  en- 
thusiastic visitors.  The  quick  response  to  this  experiment  indicates  its 
great  value  as  an  educational  feature  which  should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 

Fish 

A  total  plant  of  3,226,600  fish  dry  and  eyed  eggs  during  the  season  established 
a  record  for  Glacier  Park.  The  plant  included  black-spotted,  eastern  brook 
and  rainbow  trout,  grayling  and  Great  Lakes  whitefish.  During  the  past  few 
years  much  planting  had  been  done  in  remote  waters,  while  this  season  the 
planting  was  confined  largely  to  the  heavily  fished  waters  accessible  to 
motorists. 

Animals 

Owing  to  the  very  mild  winter  almost  no  game  feeding  was  done.  Therefore, 
the  game  able  to  find  natural  feed,  remained  widely  scattered,  making  it 
impossible  to  secure  a  game  count.  This  same  condition  operated  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  offspring  and,  since  all  animals  observed  were  in  excellent 
condition  throughout  the  year,  it  is  believed  that  there  was  a  heavy  general 
increase  over  the  numbers  reported  last  year.  Many  white-tailed  does  were 
seen  with  two  fawns  apiece  and  several  instances  of  does  with  three  fawns 
were  noted.  It  is  probable  that  a  few  of  the  larger  game  animals  met  death 
in  the  fires.  One  such  deer  was  found  and  one  beaver  house  with  its  inmates 
destroyed. 

FiBES 

The  23  forest  fires  which  occurred  in  Glacier  Park  during  the  1926  season 
constituted  the  most  disastrous  fire  season  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  periphery  of  these  fires  embraces  over  60,000  acres, 
but  owing  to  the  amount  of  unburned  timber  witb.in  the  fire  lines,  this  figure 
greatly  exaggerates  the  real  damage.  The  most  severe  fire  swept  the  forested 
slopes  of  the  Apgar  Mountains,  where  the  timber  of  the  upper  slopes  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fierce  crown  fires.  The  beautiful  timbered  shores 
of  Lake  McDonald  were  this  time  actually  reached  by  the  fire,  but  by  str^iuoos 
efforts  the  damage  was  confined  to  about  1  mile  of  the  west  shore  where  it 
Is  farthest  away  from  the  traveled  road.  The  300-acre  fire  at  Lake  Mc- 
Dermott  threatened  the  most  serious  damage  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Many 
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Glaciers  Hotel,  the  largest  hotel  in  the  park.  By  quick  concerted  action,  in 
which  all  the  concessionaires  vigorously  joined  with  the  ranger  force,  this, 
lire  was  controlled  and  completely  extinguished  under  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. The  portable  flre  pumps  here  again  proved  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
flre-flghting  equipment  in  existence. 

The  one  fortunate  fact,  if  indeed  anything  fortunate  can  be  found  in  so 
disastrous  a  situation,  is  that  the  big  fires  were  all  confined  to  areas  which 
are  seldom  visited  by  the  public  and  where  they  will  be  Uttle  seen.  Further 
details  on  the  fires  are  reserved  for  a  comprehensive  fire  report. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK 

ROGBs  W.  Toll,  Superintendent,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Organization 

The  permanent  organization  of  this  park  consists  of  the  suprintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  chief  clerk  and  special  disbursing  agent,  clerk 
accountant,  three  permanent  rangers,  resident  engineer,  general  foreman  in 
charge  of  road  maintenance,  storehouse  clerk,  and  auto  mechanic.  In  addi- 
tion 1  temporary  clerk  stenographer,  1  clerk  in  charge  of  information  bureau, 
1  park  naturalist,  and  12  temporary  park  rangers  were  employed  during  the 
summer  season.  Men  were  employed  as  needed  for  work  on  roads,  trails, 
buildings,  and  on  other  maintenance  and  construction  work.  The  total  organ- 
ization, exclusive  of  road  contract  work,  varied  from  120  persons  in  the  summer 
to  11  in  the  winter. 

Change  of  Park  Boxjndaby 

On  June  9  the  President  signed  a  bill  changing  the  eastern  boundary  of  this 
park  to  exclude  much  of  the  privately  owned  land  formerly  within  the  park 
area.  The  boundary  line  was  moved  back  approximately  4  miles  west  of  its 
former  location.  The  total  area  of  the  park  was  reduced  from  397  square 
miles  to  378  square  miles.  Checking  stations  were  established  at  or  near  the 
points  where  the  new  boundary  intersects  the  roads. 

Weather  Conditions 

The  early  part  of  the  winter  was  mild  and  open ;  the  latter  part  was  stormy 
and  cold.  There  was  a  wet  spring  and  a  late  summer.  Cool  weather  con- 
tinued well  into  July.  The  open  portion  of  the  winter  was  favorable  to  winter 
travel,  but  the  cool,  rainy  summer  was  unfavorable  to  travel  in  June  and 
July.  Weather  conditions  were  particularly  favorable  to  all  kinds  of  plant 
and  flower  life,  which  flourished  last  summer  in  unusual  beauty  and  lux- 
uriance. 

The  total  snowfall  recorded  at  the  Estes  Park  Fish  Hatchery  was  119 
inches  against  49  inches  the  preceding  winter.  In  the  higher  altitudes  the 
snowfall  was  much  greater  than  this.  While  the  snowfall  in  Estes  Park 
was  practically  normal,  it  seems  to  have  been  above  normal  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pall  River  Pass,  and  as  the  heaviest  storms  came  late  in  the  winter,  the 
amount  of  snow  on  the  ground  June  1  approached  the  maximum  of  recent 
years.  « 

Snow  Removal 

The  heavy  snowfall  in  the  higher  altitudes  last  spring  made  the  task  of 
opening  the  Fall  River  Road  to  travel  much  greater  this  year  than  usual. 
This  work  was  begun  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fall  River  Pass  on  April  28 
instead  of  May  15,  which  has  been  the  usual  day  of  starting  work.  On  the 
western  side  the  work  began  on  May  15. 

The  most  of  the  work  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fall  River  Pass  was  done  with 
a  steam  shovel  equipped  with  a  yard-and-a-half  snow  dipper,  while  on  the 
western  side  of  the  pass  the  work  was  accomplished  by  men  and  teams. 
The  snow  was  especially  heavy  on  the  western  slope,  while  at  the  two  largest 
drifts  east  of  the  pass  the  depth  exceeded  20  feet.  It  was  necessai^  for  the 
•hovel  to  clear  a  path  14  to  15  feet  wide  to  have  room  to  work.    As  a  result 
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of  this  a  considerably  larger  volume  of  snow  was  handled  than  in  preyioos 
■  years  when  the  work  was  done  by  men  and  teams,  bnt  on  account  of  the 
wider  clearing  the  roadway  dried  much  quicker  than  usual. 

One  feature  that  made  the  work  of  snow  removal  particularly  difficalt 
this  year  was  the  running  of  three  snow  slides  at  points  12^  to  13 ^  miles 
from  Estes  Park.  The  lower  of  these  slides,  known  as  the  "Fan"  slide, 
covered  410  feet  of  roadway  with  snow  varying  in  depth  from  5  to  20  feet 
The  middle  slide,  known  as  "  Old  Faithful,"  gave  unusual  difficulty.  One  day 
after  the  roadway  had  been  opened  through  the  slide  one  of  our  trud^s  whidi 
was  in  the  cut  was  completely  buried  by  a  fresh  slide,  which  came  so  quickly 
that  the  driver  had  barely  time  to  escape  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  roa'^way 
through  this  slide  had  to  be  cleared  10  different  times. 

Snow  removal  work  was  completed  on  the  afternoon  of  June  13,  a  trial 
trip  was  made  on  June  14,  and  the  road  was  opened  to  public  travel  on  the 
morning  of  June  15. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  snow  removal  of  this  year  is  as  follows: 

Hand  shoveling,  on  4  miles  of  road,  from  a  point  above  Chasm  Falls  Cubic 

(10.2  miles  from  Estes  Park)    to  Willow  Park    (14.7  miles   from  y*rfs 

Estes  Park) 7, 758 

Steam  shovel,  on  3  miles  of  road,  from  Willow  Park  to  Fall  River 

Pass   (17.8  miles  from  Estes  Park) 70.628 

Hand  shoveling  on  8  miles  of  road  west  of  Fall  Biver  Pass 40,973 

Total : 119,359 

Travel 

With  the  change  of  boundary  which  became  effective  on  June  9,  the  gateways 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  park  were  moved  from  their  previous  locations  aboat 
^  miles  from  Estes  Park,  to  new  locations  about  6  miles  from  Estes  Park. 
Eighteen  miles  of  road  were  eliminated  from  the  park.  Parts  of  the  Moraine 
Park  Road,  the  Bear  Lake  Road,  the  Fall  River  Road,  and  the  Highdrive 
are  eliminated  from  the  park.  All  of  the  Longs  Peak  Road,  the  Wind  River 
Road,  and  the  Moraine  Park  Cut-off  Road  a,re  eliminated  from  the  park. 
Travel  from  Estes  Park  to  points  on  these  roads  was  previously  counted,  bat 
is  not  now  counted.  This  change  of  boundary  resulted  In  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  travel  count.  No  count  was  maintained  on  the  Moraine  Park  Road 
nor  on  the  Mill  Greek  Road.  There  is  considerable  travel  entering  the  paik 
that  is  not  counted,  such  as  visitors  to  Gcqi  Lake,  Twin  Sisters,  Longs  Peak. 
Wild  Basin,  and  on  trails  in  the  Grand  Lake  region.  An  estimate  is  submitted 
of  this  travel  that  is  not  counted. 

Rangers  were  on  duty  at  four  gateways,  namely.  Fall  River  Road,  Highdrive. 
Bear  Lake  Road,  and  Qrand  Lake,  from  June  12  to  September  15,  inclusive. 
The  travel  count  is  taken  for  9  hours  per  day,  during  a  three  months'  period. 
The  park  is  open  to  travel  24  hours  per  day  throughout  the  year.  In  making 
up  the  total  travel,  the  following  i)oints  are  considered : 

1.  Actual  count  at  four  entrances,  9  hours  per  day,  from  June  12  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  inclusive. 

2.  Estimated  travel  at  these  entrances  during  the  same  period,  at  hours  when 
rangers  were  not  on  duty. 

3.  Travel  at^  other  entrances  during  the  same  period,  not  included  in  the 
above. 

4.  Estimated  travel  from  September  16  to  June  11,  inclusive,  when  no  count 
was  made. 

The  total  travel  for  this  park  is  therefore  made  up  partly  from  actual  count 
and  partly  from  estimates. 

The  total  travel  reported  below  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
Some  of  the  hotels  report  less  business  than  last  year  on  account  of  rainj 
weather  in  the  park  during  June  and  July.  People  in  the  Middle  West  take 
their  vacations  when  the  heat  becomes  oppressive,  and  reports  indicates  that 
there  was  less  travel  than  usual  during  July  because  of  cool  weather  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley.  A  few  hotels  report  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  business  than  last  year. 
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Bstimated  travel  for  1926 


Total  travel 


Cars 


People 


Actual  oooat  at  4  gateways: 
Jime  ia-30»  iDcIusive 


July.. 

August. 

Sept.  1-15,  incluslye . 

Total  actual  count. 


Estimated: 

Missed  by  rangers  at  these  entrances,  during  same  period,  i 

Travel  at  other  entrances  during  same  period 

Travel  during  months  of  year  when  no  count  is  kept: 

October,  1925 

November,  1926 

December,  1926 _ 

January,  1928 

February,  1926 

March,  1926 

April,  1928 

Nfay,  1926 

June  1-11,  inclusive,  1928 : 

Sept.  18-30,  inclusive,  1928 


)  per  cent. 


Total  estimated  travel. 


3,102 

10,794 

10,786 

40,951 

12,181 

48,313 

3,092 

10,856 

29,140 

110,713 

8,742 

33,214 

4,500 

50,000 

500 

2,000 

250 

1,000 

150 

600 

125 

50O 

750 

3,000 

625 

2,500 

625 

2,500 

1,500 

6^000 

1.000 

4,000 

2,500 

9,000 

60,407 


225,027 


The  actual  count  by  type  of  travel  is  as  follows : 


Total  travel 

Cars 

People 

Private  cars:                                                                                   / 

General _ _. 

18,238 
4,883 
2,362 

367 
51 

87 

68.88J 
18,089 
5,919 
14,668 
980 

an 

2.239 

87 

Camping 

Repeaters. - - I 

Fflcky  MMii»tRip  PftrVs  TVanffportation  Co.  cars       . . 

HoteTcars... -". 

Bent  care 

Trucks. - -.-.- 

Motorcycles 

Horseback I. 

2,756 
1  192 

Pedesitriftns. - . 

Total -. 

29,140 

110,  na 

The  actual  count  by  automobile  entrance  is  as  follows : 


Total  travel 


Fall  River  Road  at  Horseshoe  Park 

Highdriveat  Deer  Ridge 

Bear  Lake  Road  at  Olacler  Creek  Camp  Ground 
Grand  Lake  entrance 

Total 


110, 713 


One-th  rd  of  the  private  cars  entering  the  park  came  from  States  other 
than  Colorado.  The  proportion  of  visitors  from  outside  of  Colorado  Is  even 
larger  than  this,  since  many  Colorado  cars  carry  passengers  from  other  States, 
and  the  passengers  carried  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation  Co. 
are  largely  from  other  States. 
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The  Fall  River  Road,  which  is  the  principal  scenic  road  of  the  park  and  one 
of  the  highest  roads  in  the  country,  crosses  the  Continental  Divide  and  con- 
nects Estes  Park  with  Grand  Lake.  About  32  miles  of  this  road  are  withhi 
the  park.  The  best  method  of  approximating  through  travel  over  this  road  1b 
to  take  the  sum  of  the  inbound  and  outbound  travel  past  the  Grand  Lake 
entrance.    The  travel  count  at  this  entrance  is  as  follows: 


ToUltXSTVl 

Cars 

PMpk 

Orftnd  T/ftkf>flnt»nnw,  Inbomid  travfli-  .   ,  ..,, 

8,237 
7,«» 

27.08 

O rand  I/ftkeentranoei  outbound  trRvel... ,  .   ,    ,.    .     ,  .„ 

28,W 

Total .    . 

18,146 

5!s6a0 

The  Grand  Lake  entrance  is  the  only  one  whose  location  was  not  changed 
this  year.  The  total  travel  count  at  that  entrance  is  41  per  cent  greater  tlian 
last  year. 

The  principal  travel  season  in  this  park  is  from  June  15  to  October  1,  bat 
there  are  a  few  hotels  in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  park  that  are  opoi 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  park  itself  is  never  closed  except  as  weather 
conditions  restrict  its  accessibility  by  automobile. 

Road  Construction  and  Maintenance 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  under  an  agreement  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  has  taken  over  the  major  road  projects  in  this  park.  On  June  10. 
1926,  a  contract  was  let  to  Luke  E.  Smith  &  Co.  for  the  construction  of  L8 
miles  of  road  on  the  High  drive  project.  This  project  starts  at  Deer  Ridge 
and  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  a  connection  with  the  Fall  River 
Road  in  Horseshoe  Park.  This  project  also  includes  a  24-foot,  reinforced  con- 
crete, bridge  with  masonry  facing,  across  Fall  River.  Work  on  this  project 
is  now  in  progress.  Mr.  William  L.  Lafferty  is  resident  engineer  on  this  am- 
struction.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  now  preparing  plans  and  estimates 
preliminary  to  advertising  for  bids  on  the  Bear  Lake  Road  project. 

Maintenance  work  was  performed  on  all  roads  in  the  park.  The  Fall  River 
Road  suffered  from  frequent  rains  during  July  and  was  muddy  for  about  two 
weelcs.  Gravel  surfacing  was  placed  on  the  road  near  Grand  Lake,  redacing 
the  previous  trouble  from  mud  on  that  portion  of  the  road. 

Surveys 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  a  survey  party  hi  the  field  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  S.  A.  Wallace,  locating  engineer.  This  party  is  now  engaged  in 
making  a  road  location  survey  on  Trail  Ridge.  Other  surveys  for  proposed 
construction  and  reconstruction  work  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

The  work  begun  by  the  General  Land  Ofiice  a  year  ago  on  the  resurvey  of 
Tps.  4  and  5  N.,  R.  73  W.,  was  continued  during  the  past  smnmer.  This 
resurvey  includes  the  official  marking  of  all  section  corners  that  are  located, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  all  missing  corners.  This  work  wiU  be  continued 
until  the  survey  of  the  park  boundary  and  the  dividing  lines  between  Govern- 
ment lands  and  private  lands  has  been  completed. 

Tkail  Construction 

During  the  past  year  a  new  trail  has  been  constructed  to  a  point  near  Ciiasm 
Lake,  whose  elevation  is  more  than  11,800  feet.  The  trail  is  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  length  and  is  close  to  the  upper  limit  of  tree  growth.  This  trafl 
branches  from  the  Longs  Peak  trail  and  permits  parties  on  horseback  to 
approach  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Chasm  Lake,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  views  in  the  park.  The  summit  of  Longs  Peak,  which  towei« 
2,500  feet  above  the  lake,  is  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant. 
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The  Aliens  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommended  as  the  most  desirable 
trail  construction  In  Wild  Basin,  a  connection  between  the  trail  to  Pear  Lake 
and  the  trail  to  Bluebird  Lake.  This  trail  Is  now  nearlng  completion.  It  Is 
approximately  3  miles  In  length  and  greatly  Increases  the  accessibility  to 
Calypso  Falls  aod  Ouzel  Falls.  It  also  ties  together  two  previously  uncon- 
nected trails  in  the  Wild  Basin  region  and  Increases  the  flexibility  of  the  trail 
system. 

The  partial  reconstruction  of  the  trail  from  the  Pool  to  Fern  Lake  is  now 
nearlng  completion.  This  trail  has  very  heavy  travel  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  trails  in  the  park. 

The  North  Inlet  Trail,  in  the  Grand  Lake  district,  was  washed  out  by  high 
prater  so  as  to  be  impassable  for  horses.  The  reconstruction  of  a  portion  of 
this  trail  is  now  in  progress.  This  trail  is  the  shortest  transmountain  trail 
between  Estes  Park  and  Grand  Lake  and  has  heavy  travel. 

The  usual  maintenance  work  was  performed  on  other  trails  in  the  park. 

Camp-Ground  Development 

Development  of  the  Aspenglen  Camp  Ground  was  continued  during  the  year. 
The  road  system  was  completed  and  clearing  was  done  for  an  additional  num- 
ber of  camp  sites.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  road  is  now  in  use  on 
this  camp  ground. 

The  Pineledge  Camp  Ground  was  developed  by  the  construction  of  a  road 
system  comprising  3,400  feet  of  road.  Water-supply  pipes  were  laid  and  sani- 
tation temporarily  provided  for.  The  camp  ground  was  put  into  use  for  the 
first  time  this  season. 

The  development  of  Endovalley  Camp  Ground  was  carried  on  by  the  con- 
struction of  additional  roads.  Water  supply  and  sanitation  remains  to  be  pro- 
vided for  this  camp  ground  before  it  can  be  put  into  service. 

Buildings 

A  three-room  dwelling  was  constj*ucted  at  the  utility  site.  This  Is  the  second 
of  a  group  of  quarters  that  will  be  needed  to  house  park  employees. 

A  combination  bunk  and  mess  house  and  a  shed-stable  is  under  construction 
near  Milner  Pass  to  house  a  road  crew  that  is  needed  for  work  on  the  road  In 
that  vicinity. 

A  masonry  shelter  cabin  Is  under  construction  on  the  Boulder  Field,  at  the 
«ad  of  the  horse  trail  to  Longs  Peak.  The  building  is  at  an  elevation  of  12,700 
feet 

A  masonry  storm  shelter  is  under  construction  at  the  Keyhole,  on  the  Longs 
Peak  Trail,  at  an  elevation  of  13,200  feet.  This  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  O.  ValUe, 
of  Denver. 

A  small  building  was  erected  to  house  the  portable  fire  pump  at  a  location 
where  it  can  furnish  some  fire  protection  to  buildings  of  the  utility  group. 

Temporary  checking  stations  were  constructed  at  Horseshoe  Park  and  on  the 
Bear  Lake  Road,  on  account  of  the  change  in  park  boundary.  Temporary  quar- 
ters were  provided  for  the  ranger  stationed  in  Wild  Basin. 

The  following  improvements  were  made  in  buildings  already  constructed : 

A  portion  of  the  main  shop  at  Utility  Camp  was  celled  and  partitioned  off  to 
provide  working  quarters  that  can  be  heated  in  cold  weather. 

The  mess  hall  at  Horseshoe  Camp  was  partitioned  in  two  equal  parts  and 
ceiled.  This  provides  sleeping  and  boarding  facilities  for  road  men  working  in 
that  vicinity. 

A  concrete  frost-proof  storage  cellar  was  constructed  at  the  storehouse  on  the 
utility  site,  to  prevent  injury  and  loss  due  to  freezing  of  food  supplies. 

Telephone  Lines 

An  extension  of  the  Wild  Basin  telephone  line,  1%  miles  in  length,  was  con- 
structed in  order  to  connect  with  tlie  ranger  station  in  that  locality.  One  line- 
man was  employed  throughout  the  summer  keeping  the  Government  telephone 
lines  in  operating  condition. 
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Fish  Plantino 

The  following  flsh,  hatched  by  the  State  hatchery  at  Bstes  Park,  were  planted 
during  the  year  in  lakes  and  streams  in  the  park,  by  the  Spates  Park  Game  and 
Fish  Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Park  Service. 


Location 


Variety 


Namber 


Olacier  Creek,  below  Sprague's 

Mill  Creek,  at  HaUowcIl  Park 

wind  River,  above  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Longs  Peak  district 

Moraine  Park  Pond 

Hidden  Valley  Creek 

Lake  Mills 


Eastern  Brook. 

.....do 

.-..do 

...-do 

....do 

...-do 

Rainbow 


lOaOtt 
aaooo 

40lOI» 

9fkm 

8^000 
20^4X10 


Total. 


38a  000 


Educational  Work 

Mr.  P.  A.  SmoU  served  as  park  naturalist  during  the  year.  Up  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  he  had  conducted  a  total  of  29  field  trips,  with  a  total  attendance  of  696 
persons.  He  had  also  given  42  lectures,  with  a  total  attendance  of  3^ 
persons. 

The  educational  work  of  this  park  is  handicapped  hy  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  Government  building  in  which  the  lectures  can  be  given,  or  in  which  suitable 
exhibits  can  be  placed  on  display.  At  present  the  only  available  space  tot 
such  exhibits  is  in  the  administrative  building,  and  educational  work  of  this 
character  does  not  fit  in  well  with  routine  office  and  administrative  work. 
Much  better  results  would  be  accomplished  if  the  educational  work  were 
housed  in  a  building  by  itself.  The  Colorado  lions*  Clubs  have  indorsed  a 
proposal  made  by  Mr.  SmoU  and  have  authorized  the  raising  of  $10,000  for 
the  purix)se  of  such  a  building. 

The  check  list  of  plants  and  birds  of  the  park,  by  Dean  Babcock,  has  been 
enlarged  and  reprinted.  A  series  of  colored  oil  photograi^s  of  the  conif^ 
of  the  park  has  been  prepared,  framed  and  placed  on  exhibition. 

Members  of  the  International  Botanical  Congress  visited  the  park  in  S^tesi- 
her. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  season,  a  series  of  evening  talks  on  natural  histoiy 
subjects,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  has  been  given  at  the  various  hotds  in 
and  near  the  park.  These  lectures  were  supplemented  with  a  field  trip  the 
following  day.  Several  all-day  nature  study  trips  have  been  made  to  Fall 
River  Pass.  Those  participating  in  this  trip  walked  fr<mi  Fall  River  Pass  to 
Chasm  Falls,  and  studied  the  natural  history  features  of  the  park  in  the  yarioiis 
life  zones  that  are  passed  from  above  timberline  to  an  elevation  of  about  2,000 
feet  below  timberline. 

Park  visitors  have  shown  an  increased  ai^reciation  of  the  educational  (^ 
portunities  offered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and  in  many  eases  have 
shown  a  desire  for  more  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  with  refer^ice  to 
natural  history  subjects. 

Information  Service 

The  information  bureau  in  the  administrative  building  continued  to  per- 
form a  useful  function  during  the  tourist  season.  Many  thousands  of  park 
booklets,  maps,  folders,  etc.,  were  distributed  and  information  was  i^ven 
to  visitors  on  a  large  variety  of  subjects.  Fifteen  hundred  persons  registered 
at  the  information  office. 

The  following  Grovernment  publications  relating  to  this  and  other  national 
parks  were  sold  during  the  year: 

Copies 

Topographic  Map  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 317 

Toll's  Mountaineering  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  57 
Lee's  Geological  Story  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park—  154 
National  Parks  Portfolio 8 


Total 536 

A  few  other  publications  relating  to  the  park,  but  not  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, were  kept  on  sale  to  supply  the  needs  of  visitors. 
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Hotels  and  Gamps 

Ten  new  cottages  were  constructed  at  Grand  Lake  Lodge  for  the  accom- 
modation of  guests,  and  a  new  hydroelectric  plant,  costing  approximately 
$25,000,  was  installed.  These  improvements  added  materially  to  the  character 
of  the  service  rendered  the  public  by  this  hotel. 

Forest  Inn  added  to  its  capacity  by  a  three-room  guest  cabin. 

Bear  Lake  Lodge  did  an  increased  business  due  in  part  to  heavier  travel 
on  the  Bear  Lake  Road.  The  Bear  Lake  Trail  School  had  an  enrollment  of 
76  boys. 

Fern  Lodge  was  operated  as  usual. 

Sprague's  Hotel  had  a  successful  season. 

In  addition  to  the  hotels  and  camps  operated  under  Government  franchise, 
there  are  more  than  30  hotels  and  camps  on  private  land,  in  and  near  the 
park,  that  have  a  combined  capacity  of  about  4,000  guests. 

Park  Inspecjtion 

The  work  of  this  park  was  insx)ected  during  the  past  year  by  the  following 
officials : 

Dr.  Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Mr.  John  H.  Edwards,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director  of  National 
Park  Service;  Mr.  A.  E.  Demaray,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Director; 
Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright,  Assistant  Director,  Field;  Mr.  Bert  M.  Burrell,  act- 
ing chief  civil  engineer ;  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Vint,  associate  landscape  engineer ;  Mr. 
H.  B.  Hommon,  sanitary  engineer,  Public  Health  Service,  and  also  by  several 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Accidents  and  Deaths 

On  October  16,  E.  V.  Apgar,  an  employee  of  this  park,  was  sharpening  a  steel 
drill,  when  a  splinter  of  steel  struck  his  right  eye,  necessitating  the  removal 
of  the  injured  eye. 

On  April  4,  Ranger  Moomaw  found  Charles  Hupp^  caretaker  at  Horseshoe 
Inn,  dead  in  bed.    Mr.  Hupp  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time. 

On  July  23,  Forrest  Ketrlng  of  Denver,  age  19,  was  killed  by  a  fall  while 
attempting  to  climb  the  precipitous  east  face  of  Longs  Peak.  Ketilng  fell 
about  800  feet. 

On  July  25  Fred  N.  Selak  of  Grand  Lake  disappeared  from  his  cabin, 
which  was  found  to  have  been  ransacked.  Two  young  men  were  arrested 
on  suspicion,  and  several  weeks  afterward  confessed  that  they  had  murdered 
Mr.  Selak  by  hanging  him  to  a  tree,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  park. 
The  two  men  are  now  being  held  by  the  State  authorities,  under  a  charge 
of  murder. 

PUBCHASB  OF   LAND 

A  20-acre  tract  adjoining  utility  site  was  purchased  from  the  Estes  Park 
Development  Go.  The  acquisition  of  this  tract  furnishes  additional  space 
for  the  erection  of  build  ngs,  and  for  other  needs. 

Wild  Animals 

The  number  of  the  larger  animals  in  the  park  is  estimated  as  follows, 
although  as  there  is  no  means  of  getting  an  exact  count,  the  figures  represent 
only  a  rough  approximation:  Deer,  blacktail,  3,000;  mountain  sheep,  400; 
eik,  200 ;  bears,  black  and  brown,  35. 

One  herd  of  about  100  elk  was  seen  last  fall  in  Beaver  Park,  while  one 
party  reported  seeing  approximately  65  sheep  on  Specimen  Mountain.  The 
herd  of  mountain  sheep  often  seen  at  the  upper  end  of  Moraine  Park  has  been 
reduced  in  number,  presumably  from  scab  or  some  other  disease.  Bear  have 
been  seen  on  several  occasions  and  are  perhaps  increasing  slightly.  The  wild 
animals  are  apparently  in  good  condition. 

Fires 

The  park  was  fortunate  In  not  having  any  destructive  forest  fires  during  the 
year.    A  ranger  was  stationed  at  the  fire  lookout  on  Twin  Sisters  Mountain 
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at  an  elevation  of  11,436  feet,  from  June  15  to  the  dose  of  the  fire  season  hi 
September.  Several  small  fires,  caused  by  cigarettes,  camp  fires,  and  lightning 
occurred,  but  in  each  case  they  were  discovered  promptly  and  extinguished 
before  any  extensive  damage  had  occurred. 

WiNTKB  Spobts 

The  official  State  ski  tournament  was  held  at  Estes  Park  February  7.  The 
paid  attendance  at  this  tournament  was  1,500  persons,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  1,500  more  visitors  were  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time. 

The  annual  winter  outing  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  was  held  at  Fern 
Lake  February  19  to  March  1.  This  outing  was  attended  by  approximately 
70  persons. 

ABBESTS 

On  October  2,  1925,  three  men  from  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  were  arrested  by 
park  rangers  for  killing  a  deer  in  the  park.  They  were  tried  in  the  county 
court  on  the  charge  of  hunting  out  of  season  without  a  license,  and  were  given 
the  choice  of  a  fine  of  $175  or  60  days  in  jail.    They  elected  to  pay  the  fine. 

CAMPINO 

There  are  four  public  camp  grounds  available  to  camping  motorists  on  the 
east  side  of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  The  Aspenglen  Camp  Ground  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  Fall  River  Road,  4%  miles  from  Estes  Park.  Pineledge 
Camp  Ground  is  located  near  the  Highdrive,  2%  miles  from  Estes  Park.  The 
Glacier  Creek  Camp  Ground  is  located  on  the  Bear  Lake  Road,  6  miles  from 
Estes  Park.  The  Endovalley  Camp  Ground  is  located  adjacent  to  the  Fall 
River  Road,  8^  miles  from  Estes  Park. 

During  the  year  about  4,000  campers  registered  at  the  Aspenglen  Gamp 
Ground,  and  about  700  campers  registered  at  the  Glacier  Creek  Camp  Ground. 
The  campers  came  from  40  States  and  several  foreign  countries.  No  ranger 
was  stationed  at  Pineledge  Camp  Ground  or  Endovalley  Camp  Ground,  so  that 
figures  were  not  available  from  these  points. 

Rangers  stationed  at  entrance  gateways  counted  about  4,500  cars,  containing 
15,000  people,  entering  the  various  gateways  of  the  park  with  camping 
equipment. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK 

Thomas  Bolbs,  Superintendent,  Volcano  Hoiuse,  Hawaii 

Mauno  Loa  Volcano  became  active  in  the  imrk  area  near  the  summit  about 
3  a.  m.  April  10.  The  gigantic  jets  of  steam  illuminated  by  the  molten  lava 
below  were  magnificent  during  the  hours  just  before  dawn.  The  summit 
activity  ceased  within  a  few  hours,  and  the  molten  lava  reappeared  through  an 
earthquake  crack  in  the  southwest  slope  of  the  mountain  many  miles  distant, 
coming  out  as  a  sluggish  stream  of  red-hot  clinkers,  which  within  a  few  days 
ran  for  15  miles  down  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  and  completely  buried 
the  little  village  of  Hoopuloa,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  its  residents  a  few 
hours  before.  Hoopuloa  Bay  was  replaced  by  a  peninsula  of  steaming  slag  and 
thousands  of  fish  were  killed  by  the  boiling  ocean.  Thousands  of  visitors 
passed  through  the  park  to  see  where  the  county  road  had  been  covered  by  this 
lava. 

Kilauea  Volcano  during  the  past  season  was  a  great  disappointment  to  our 
average  visitor,  who  possibly  expected  too  much  from  this  famous  but  fldde 
volcano.  Comparatively  few  avalanches  occurred  during  the  year,  and  even  the 
magnificent  steam  clouds  of  the  previous  season  were  lacking. 

This  park  is  rich  in  floral  features.  The  road  to  the  volcano  winds  throng 
a  jungle  of  gigantic  ferns,  many  40  feet  high,  with  single  fronds  25  feet  long 
arching  gracefully  over  the  highway.  "Kipuka  Panula,"  a  small  oasis  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  lava  flows,  contains  nearly  every  type  of  native  tree. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Buster  Brown  this  area  has  been  fenced  as  a  pro- 
tection against  stray  livestock.  Although  no  serious  fires  occurred,  all  vegeta- 
tion suffered  from  the  dry  weather  this  season.  Nearly  6,000  acres  of  near-by 
Territorial  forest  burned  during  the  year,  destroying  considerable  of  the  attrae- 
tlve  forest  bordering  the  highway  leading  to  the  park  entrance. 
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Weatheb 

Although  within  the  tropics,  Kilauea's  4,000  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
ocean  provides  an  equable  climate;  the  days  averaging  70*",  the  nights  SS"*. 
June  and  December  differ  but  a  few  degrees  in  their  average  temperatures. 
The  absence  of  frequent  rains  during  the  past  season  has  added  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  hiker  and  sightseer. 

Fauna 

Domestic  goats  which  have  gone  wild  and  are  considered  a  local  pest  rather 
than  an  attraction,  are  the  principal  mammals  in  the  park.  The  little  native 
red  birds  are  becoming  quite  plentiful,  and  in  this  connection  the  following 
qndtation  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Johnson  of  New  York  City,  a  naturalist 
and  student  of  bird  life  for  over  40  years,  will  be  interesting :  *'  With  the  excep- 
tion of  birds  which  nest  in  colonies,  I  have  never  seen  so  many  resident  birds 
of  a  single  species  as  occur  near  the  Volcano  House  along  the  edge  of  Kilauea 
Crater  in  the  Hawaii  National  Park.  During  the  daylight  hours  their  songs  are 
never  stilled,  and  little  groups  or  single  individuals  were  seen  constantly  flying 
from  place  to  place." 

Fishing 

Although  there  are  no  springs  or  streams  in  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  it  has 
7  miles  of  ocean  front  suitable  for  fishing.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  report 
that  a  near-by  Japanese  fisherman  caught  during  the  season  in  this  body  of 
water,  with  hook  and  line,  a  swordfish  weighing  1,053  pounds  and  measuring 
25  feet  long.  Frequently  swordfish  are  caught  here  that  weigh  as  much  as  300 
to  500  pounds,  but  this  probably  establishes  a  world's  record,  especially  for 
hook  and  line. 

Genebal  Development 

The  Kilauea  area  being  the  objective  of  nearly  all  park  visitors,  our  small 
appropriation  was  devoted  to  improving  and  protecting  this  area.  All  roads, 
tr^ls,  and  structures  are  in  good  shape,  and  all  points  of  interest  properly 
signed. 

Stbuctubal  Impbovehents 

The  superintendent's  residence,  equipped  with  electric  lights  and  hot  and 
cold  water  system,  was  built  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  cliff  surrounding 
Kilauea  Crater.  The  fireplace  is  built  of  lava  and  a  rock  hurled  from  the 
volcano  during  the  1924  eruption  was  used  as  the  cornerstone.  In  order  that 
the  public  might  enjoy  the  magnificient  view  from  this  house  site,  "  welcome  " 
signs  have  been  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  trail  surrounding  the  building  grounds. 
In  the  design  and  location  of  this  building,  many  helpful  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Gammerer  during  his  visit. 

A  ranger  cottage,  also  equipped  with  tank  and  water  system,  was  built  con- 
venient to  the  administration  area.  Improvements  were  made  to  the  super- 
intendent's office,  and  an  additional  room  added  to  the  paint  shop. 

New  Trails 

In  addition  to  improving  the  existing  trails,  a  new  route  to  the  fioor  of 
Kilauea  Crater  was  built,  known  as  the  "  Sandalwood  Trail "  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  quite  popular.  Another  trail  completely  equii^ed  with  sturdy  rustic 
railings  was  built  along  the  rim  of  the  cliff  at  the  superintendent's  residence. 
A  short  cut  crossing  a  large  earthquake  crack,  was  built  across  a  loop  in  the 
road  to  the  volcano,  and  affords  an  excellent  view  from  above  of  the  Fern 
Jungle. 

Kiultjea  MnjTABY  Camp 

Kilauea  Military  Camp  has  continued  with  marked  success;  and  notwith- 
standing the  construction  of  several  new  buildings,  has  been  crowded  to 
capacity  several  times  during  the  season.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  Capt. 
Everett  Busch,  commanding  this  camp  during  the  past  season,  has  greatly  sim- 
plified the  park  administration,  and  has  been  the  means  of  considerable  saving 
to  our  appropriation  through  his  coordination  of  equipment  at  no  extra  expense 
to  his  own  funds. 
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Navy  Rbcbeatiok  Camp 

Two  large  buildings,  with  several  sheds  and  water  tanks  were  boUt  dnring 
the  season  by  the  Navy  Department  on  the  14  acres  subleased  from  the  military 
camp  trustees.  Funds  are  now  available  for  additional  improvements.  Only 
400  visitors  to  this  camp  this  year,  but  this  number  should  be  tripled  during 
the  coming  season.  The  camp  commander,  Lieut.  Howard  Enyart,  of  the 
Marines,  has  at  all  times  worked  very  closely  with  the  park  service,  and  his 
valued  cooperation  is  appreciated.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Robinson 
was  enthusiastic  over  this  camp  at  the  time  of  his  visit  during  the  season. 

Volcano  Obsebvatobt 

This  scientific  institution  supported  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Inteiior 
Department,  with  some  outside  aid,  continued  its  work  of  observing  and  record- 
ing the  various  phases  of  the  volcanoes  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa.  Drillings  for 
ascertaining  temperatures  on  the  floor  of  Kilauea  Crater  were  made  daring 
the  past  season. 

Hotel  Accommodations 

Kilauea  Volcano  House,  starting  on  its  present  site  in  1865  as  a  grass  hut, 
has  developed  into  a  modern  hotel  with  120  rooms,  including  several  cottages, 
and  has  been  filled  to  capacity  at  several  times  during  the  past  year.  Bxags?er- 
ated  reports  about  water  shortage  has  kept  many  persons  away  from  this 
hotel  during  the  season.  On  July  1,  1926,  the  hotel  lease  was  ext^ided  for  a 
period  of  20  years. 

SUMHEB  Gamp 

Realizing  the  local  demand  for  a  public  summer  camp,  the  park  service  has 
included  in  the  lease  above  mentioned,  an  obligation  to  establish  a  cottafre 
type  of  summer  camp  similar  in  operation  to  the  military  camp,  but  open  to 
the  public.  Actual  construction  is  deferred  until  the  park  service  landscape 
engineer  can  make  personal  inspection  of  local  conditions,  and  give  his  advice 
as  to  the  type  of  buildings  most  suitable  for  this  camp. 

Gamp  Gbounds 

Gur  camp  ground  at  the  beginning  of  Godsett  Trail  has  been  improved  by  the 
construction  of  a  rain  shed  and  additional  water  tank  and  cooking  grates. 
Similar  buildings,  with  toilets,  have  been  built  in  the  bird  park  section. 

Road  Gonstbuction 

Highway  Engineer  Kittredge  with  his  Assistant  McGracken  arrived  in  Jnly» 
and  at  once  began  surveys  for  our  several  park  road  projects,  and  by  December 
had  completed  all  field  work.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  design  these 
roads  on  Bureau  of  Public  Road  standards,  rather  than  standards  used  hereto- 
fore by  the  National  Park  Service.  Only  the  Ghain-of -Craters  Road  is  consid- 
ered an  immediate  project,  and  although  no  actual  construction  except  the 
clearing  and  grubbing  done  by  park  employees  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  was  performed,  still  by  the  end  of  the  year  bids  were  received  and 
opened,  well  within  the  estimated  costs,  covering  the  grading  and  surfadog 
of  this  most  essential  project  Actual  construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  some 
right-of-way  details  are  cleared  up.  It  is  well  to  mention  in  this  report  that 
the  county  of  Hawaii  has  authorized  surveys  of  a  county  road  which  will  be 
an  extension  of  our  Ghain-of-Craters  Road  on  down  to  the  tropical  Kalapaiia 
coast  and  its  cocoanut  groves. 

The  bureau  forces  completed  surveys  of  a  road  to  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa 
Volcano;  also  to  the  summit  of  Halealaka  Grater;  and  also  surveys  for  the 
revision  of  existing  park  highways,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  higher  standards. 

Travel  Dubino  1928 

Travel  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  continued  to  increase,  not  only  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  but  also  from  other  nations.  Ships  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  are  frequently  loaded  to  capacity.     The  concrete  hU^- 
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way  tributary  to  the  park  is  now  within  5  miles  of  our  entrance  and  will 
reach  us  within  the  coming  year.  Travel  to  the  park  is  fairly  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  enabling  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  administer 
this  park  at  comparatively  small  expense  per  visitor. 

Excellent  publicity  has  been  obtained  for  the  park  during  the  past  season 
not  only  from  our  visitors  but  also  from  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Hono- 
lulu, Hilo,  and  Maui  newspapers,  and  also  by  the  attractive  presentations 
through  the  "  Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  through  the  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau,  is  spending 
$100,000  per  year  advertising  the  islands  in  high-class  magazines,  always  mak- 
ing liberal  mention  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  and  its  features.  They  have 
continued  the  publication  and  distribution  of  our  park  folder,  with  text  and 
cuts  up  to  date. 

Several  United  States  battleships  stopped  at  Hilo  long  enough  to  permit 
their  men  to  visit  the  park.  The  Navy  transport  Chaumont,  returning  from 
Manila,  also  stopped  to  permit  a  large  congressional  party  to  visit  the  volcano 
for  a  few  hours.    All  seemed  well  pleased  with  their  visit. 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK 

L.  W.  CoLUNS,  Acting  Superintendent,  Mineral,  Calif. 

Due  to  present  insufficient  means  of  conmiunication  with  outside  points, 
summer  headquarters  for  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  are  maintained  at 
Mineral,  9  miles  distant  from  the  park  on  the  Red  BluflC-SusanvlUe  Highway, 
where  mail,  freight,  and  telephone  service  are  at  hand.  Winter  headquarters 
are  at  Red  Bluff,  as  present  conditions  forbid  yearly  occupation  at  Mineral. 

An  acting  superintendent  in  charge  of  all.  business  and  operations  was  the 
only  permanent  employee  during  the  year.  He  was  assisted  during  the  field 
season  by  two  temporary  rangers  who  acted  as  his  agents  in  patroling  the 
park,  enforcing  various  regulations,  gathering  statistics,  and  assisting  on  im- 
provement projects.  Prior  to  this  year  there  had  not  been  activity  enough 
to  warrant  the  assistance  of  office  help  or  the  construction  of  a  regulation 
summer  administrative  office.  However,  this  season  marks  a  considerable 
development  in  the  park  itself,  and  the  corresponding  business  attendant  to  this 
development  and  that  of  the  future  demands  a  permanent  headquarters  and  a 
greater  organization  from  now  on. 

Pbincipal  Activitiks 

Road  construction. — ^The  most  important  activity  seen  this  year  has  been 
the  work  done  on  the  park  highway — the  stretch  of  road  that  will  eventually 
connect  the  various  points  of  particular  interest. 

The  total  length  of  the  survey  is  20  miles,  of  which  6^  have  already  been 
completed  at  an  expense  of  $110,000.  The  total  allotment  to  extend  over 
the  three-year  road-building  program  is  $340,000.  This  money  was  tentatively 
allotted  at  a  time  when  the  major  road  projects  were  still  handled  by  the 
park  service,  while  actual  work  on  the  highway  was  started  after  the  road 
work  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  this  highway  will  cost  more  per  mile  as  the  work  progresses, 
and  to  complete  it  under  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  standards  will  necessitate 
an  additional  appropriation. 

Trails. — ^The  construction  of  new  trails  would  not  seem  practical  until  the 
highway  is  completed  and  camp-ground  sites  have  been  selected.  They  should 
branch  off  this  new  highway  toward  places  the  visitor  could  not  reach  by 
car  alone.  At  present  there  are  a  few  old  trails  that  fortunately  pass  through 
the  park  near  places  the  tourist  desires  to  see;  these  have  been  improved 
this  year  and  spurs  run  out  from  them  here  and  there  until  there  are  temporary 
trails  that  will  serve  the  public  until  the  highway  is  finished. 

Ranger  stations. — Summltt  Lake  Ranger  station  is  now  complete  and  in  serv- 
ice. This  station  is  on  the  line  of  the  new  highway,  near  the  park  boundary 
and  will  be  utilized  as  a  checking  station  and  storage  depot  for  equipment 
needed  on  the  north  side.  Another  station  at  the  Warner  Valley  entrance 
to  the  park,  on  the  southeast  side,  is  under  construction  and  will  be  com- 
pleted this  season.  These  two  stations  will  be  bases  for  patrol  work  and 
should  prove  adequate  for  activities  in  the  north,  east,  and  southeast  sections 
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Telephone  construction. — ^Twelve  miles  of  telephone  line  were  constructed 
between  Brokeoff  Mountain  and  Summitt  Lake.  This  line  taps  the  Mineral- 
Brokeoff  line  maintained  by  the  Forest  Service  and  so  connects  Summitt  Lake 
with  Mineral  headquarters. 

GeologiocU  Survey  work, — The  expedition  headed  by  Mr.  Davis  has  com- 
pleted survey  work  started  last  year.  An  accurate  map  showing  elevations 
and  contours  will  soon  be  available.  A  resident  geologist  and  volcanologist 
has  established  headquarters  at  Mineral  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
earth  tremors  that  frequently  occur  in  this  vicinity  and  studying  the  volcano 
itself. 

Visitors. — ^The  present  lack  of  suitable  acc(»nmodations  has  been  a  bar  to 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  people  who  would  have  liked  to  visit  it;  however, 
park  records  show  a  48  per  cent  increase  this  season  over  last  year.  A  total 
of  5,428  cars  and  18,739  people  came  in  this  year  as  compared  to  2,646  cars 
with  12,596  people  for  last.  Practically  all  these  people  came  in  private  autos 
as  there  are  no  bus  lines  or  railroads.  California  has  more  parks  than  any  other 
State  and  therefore  more  visitors.  All  of  the  other  parks  are  within  easy 
reach  of  each  other  by  beautiful  State  highways  and  many  people  visit  one 
after  another.  Whenever  camp  grounds,  roads,  and  tsrails  are  developed  so 
that  Lassen  is  readily  accessible,  it  will  Immediately  become  a  member  of 
this  connected  series  and  draw  additional  visitors,  with  a  resultant  increase 
in  revenue. 

WUd  life. — It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  note  that  the  park  animals,  as  a 
result  of  the  protection  afforded  them,  are  much  tamer,  and  are  on  the  in- 
crease. Owing  to  the  high  elevation,  intense  cold,  and  lack  of  food  during 
the  winter  it  is  impossible  for  game  to  stay  within  the  boundaries  all  year. 
Cooperation  with  State  fish  and  game  officials.  Forest  Service  officials,  and 
private  summer  resort  owners^  as  well  as  patrol  work  by  rangers,  has  dimin- 
ished shooting  almost  entirely.  It  is  difficult  in  a  short  time  to  close  an 
area  that  has  for  yei^rs  been  considered  a  favorite  hunting  ground,  as  the 
northeast  and  eastern  sides  have  been;  yet  posting  of  the  boundary  and  asso- 
ciation of  rangers  with  people  themselves  has  practically  done  this  already. 
The  majority  of  visitors  have  left  this  park  enthusiastic  subscribers  to  all  its 
regulations.  There  are  numbers  of  mule  and  black  tail  deer,  probably  a 
hundred  black  and  brown  bear,  and  a  host  of  quail,  grouse,  and  smaller  ani- 
mals; there  are  also  a  number  of  coyotes  and  about  five  panthers. 

Many  of  the  small  lakes  existing  in  the  park  contain  fish.  This  year  100,000 
trout  fry  were  planted  in  these  various  lakes,  and  if  they  seem  to  flourish 
the  park  will  receive  as  many  or  more  each  year  from  the  State  hatchery  at 
Domingo   Springs. 

Cooperation  Between  Pabk  and  Fobest  Sebvicb 

Cooperation  between  the  park  and  Forest  Service  officials  has  been  one  of 
mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction  this  year. 

In  the  spring  the  park  obtained  possession  of  equipment  and  supplies  that 
were  necessary  to  the  improvements  contemplated  for  the  coming  field  season, 
but  with  no  proper  headquarters  or  storehouse  in  which  to  house  it  The 
Forest  Service  was  appealed  to  and  the  use  of  a  storehouse  and  dwelling  was 
secured;  also  permission  to  erect  a  tent  office  and  garage  was  granted.  All 
this  on  condition  that  the  park  service  assist  with  what  help  they  could  muster 
in  the  event  of  forest  fire. 

The  Forest  Service  also  donated  some  of  the  wire  used  in  the  constmction 
of  the  Brokeoff-Summitt  Lake  telephone  line.  Forest  rangers  have  acted  as 
information  agents  and  have  augmented  in  many  ways  the  park  ranger  force. 
They  maintain  two  lookouts  within  the  park,  one  on  Brokeoff  Mountain  and 
one  on  Prospect  Peak;  this  is  advantageous  as  between  the  two  visibility  of 
areas  in  which  fire  is  likely  to  occur  is  complete.  In  return  the  park  has 
helped  in  fire  suppression  work  on  fires  adjacent  to  the  park  (some  of  the 
most  disastrous  fires  in  the  history  of  this  particular  country  have  occurred 
this  season)  and  in  this  connection  at  times  has  allowed  Forest  Service  offi- 
cials the  use  of  one  small  truck,  which  was  a  valuable  service  as  they  have 
none  of  their  own  on  the  Mineral  district. 

This  has  been  a  splendid  example  of  harmonious  cooperation,  yet  it  must 
be  realized  that  the  park,  developing  as  it  is,  needs  permanent  headquarters, 
telephone  and  mail  service,  storehouse,  etc.,  of  its  own  within  or  near  the 
boundary,  to  facilitate  activities  by  the  superintendent 
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MOUNT  McKINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 

HaNBT  p.  Kabstbms,  Superintendent,  McKinley  Park,  Alaska 

New  park  headquarters,  established  last  year  2  miles  from  McKinley  Park 
station  on  the  park  road,  are  gradually  developing.  Considerable  land  was 
cleared  and  several  new  buildings  constructed  by  the  park  forces  during 
the  year.  An  office  building  and  chief  ranger's  quarters  were  built  and 
considerable  finishing-up  work  done  on  the  sui)erintendent's  and  clerk*s  quar- 
ters. A  ranger  station  was  also  constructed  on  Stony  River  by  the  rangers, 
to  shelter  them  while  on  patrol.  The  park  dog-teams  are  now  being  summered 
at  headquarters  and  are  a  never-failing  interest  to  the  visitor. 

Roads  Within  Pabk 

Road  construction  in  the  park  is  being  done  by  the  Alaska  Road  Commis- 
sion. At  the  opening  of  the  season  14  miles  of  road  were  open  to  traffic.  By 
June  30,  6^  additional  miles  were  open,  allowing  auto  transportation  to  Savage 
Camp  and  the  divide  between  Savage  and  Sanctuary  Rivers.  The  bridge  over 
the  Sanctuary  River  was  also  completed.  In  all,  22  miles  of  road  have  been 
graded,  1^  miles  of  which  are  n«t  yet  open  to  traffic. 

Trails. — ^A  crude  road  was  built  by  the  park  forces  from  Savage  Camp  to  the 
rest  tent  near  the  headwaters  of  Savage  River,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  over 
which  light  autos  and  horse-stages  operate,  opening  up  an  interesting  scenic 
and  game  section  of  the  park.  No  work  has  been  done  on  other  trails  this 
season. 

Destruction  op  Wild  Life 

The  wild  animals  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  park  are  responding  very 
satisfactorily  to  the  protection  offered  them.  During  the  early  portion  of  the 
summer  mountain  sheep  were  often  on  the  park  road  and  were  approached 
to  within  a  few  feet  in  autos.  Later  most  of  them  migrated  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Savage  River  where  the  visitors  who  took  this  trip  were  rewarded  by 
seeing  large  numbers  of  them,  as  well  as  caribou  and  grizzly  bears. 

Among  the  fur-bearing  animals,  the  fox  predominates  and  are  frequently 
seen  close  to  Savage  Camp.  Though  the  wild  animals  are  becoming  plentiful 
and  tame  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  park,  the  central  and  western  portions 
are  scenes  of  considerable  slaughter  of  both  sheep  and  caribou.  Last  fall 
another  large  killing  of  sheep  was  made  by  hunters  on  the  lower  Toklat  River. 
This  occurred  while  the  rangers  were  freighting  in  their  supplies  and  they 
arrived  on  the  scene  a  few  days  too  late. 

This  spring,  a  bone  flde  prospector  was  apprehended  with  22  quarters  of 
caribou  in  his  possession  and  three  carcases  on  the  river  bar  a  short  distance 
from  his  cabin.  Much  more  evidence  of  the  killing  of  park  game  was  found 
but  the  force  of  three  rangers  is  too  small  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Public  Utilities 

The  reorganization  of  the  Park  Transportation  Co.  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  improvement  In  transportation  and  extension  and  better- 
ment of  camps.  Eight  touring  cars  have  been  operating  between  the  railroad 
and  Savage  River  Camp  (12  miles)  giving  an  efficient  and  comfortable  service. 

Savage  River  Camp, — ^The  tent-house  camp  at  Savage  River  has  been  en- 
larged and  improvements  made.  Fifty-two  visitors  can  be  comfortably  ac- 
comodated and  60  people  can  be  served  in  the  large  neat  dining-hall,  where 
excellent  meals  are  served.  A  social  hall  with  an  exceedingly  fine  dancing 
floor  is  available  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  visitor.  Corrals, 
bams,  and  garage  are  near  by.  At  this  camp  30  saddle  and  pack  horses  are 
maintained  for  the  use  of  those  wishing  to  penetrate  into  the  more  distant 
portions  of  the  park.  Four  comfortable  tent-house  camps  have  been  erected, 
extending  from  Savage  Camp  to  Copper  Mountain,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 
From  this  point  a  beautiful  close-up  view  of  Mount  McKinley  and  the  ice- 
covered  range  may  be  had.  Interest  along  the  way  is  stimulated  by  the  ever- 
changing  scenery  and  the  numerous  herds  and  bands  of  wild  animals. 

The  flora  of  the  park  has  not  yet  been  classified  but  the  great  variety  of 
flowers,  ferns,  mosses,  etc.,  would  gladden  the  heart  of  those  interested.    The 
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side  trip  from  Savage  Camp  to  the  headwaters  of  Savage  River  is  a  very  poim- 
lar  one  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  taken  it,  as  it  is  noted  for  its  game  and 
scenery. 

Tbavel 

The  travel  into  the  park  has  shown  a  decided  increase  each  year,  the  present 
year  being  no  exception.  A  total  of  533  visitors  was  recorded,  as  against  206 
in  1925.  At  times  it  has  strained  the  transportation  company  to  the  limit 
to  care  for  the  visitors  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  refuse  some  when  accoin- 
modations  were  not  available  at  Savage  Camp.  The  side  trip  to  the  head- 
waters of  Savage  River,  among  the  higher  fountains  and  game,  was  rerj 
popular  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  made  it.  Many  expressed  the  opinion  that  thb 
trip  was  most  interesting  since  their  arrival  in  Alaska.  Bear,  sheep,  and 
caribou  being  very  much  in  evidence  in  that  section  during  the  summer. 

Amon^  those  who  visited  the  park  was  Prof.  Joseph  Dixon  and  George 
Wright,  of  the  University  of  California,  who  si)ent  several  months  in  the  pait 
studying  its  animal  and  bird  life.  Many  interesting  discoveries  were  made 
among  which  was  a  surf  bird's  nest  and  eggs.  Professor  Dixon  reports  Me- 
Kinley  Park  as  the  most  interesting  field  he  has  ever  visited  by  reason  of  its 
exceedingly  large  variety  of  wild  life. 

Seven  conducted  parties  entered  the  park :  1  "  Reedy  "  of  Texas,  3  "  Griswell ' 
parties,  1  "Cook"  party,  1  "Beard"  party  and  the  Prairie  Club  of  Chicago, 
ranging  from  7  to  45  persons  in  each  party.  Visitors  entering  the  park  repre- 
sented 28  States  including  South  Africa  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  all  cases. 
the  one  regret  of  our  visitors  is  the  lack  of  roads  to  the  more  distant  and 
interesting  portions  of  the  park. 

FoBEST  Fires 

There  has  been  no  forest  fires  in  the  park,  though  large  conflagrations  were 
raging  to  the  south  during  the  spring. 

Telephone  System 

During  the  spring  all  lines  were  put  in  shape  by  the  ranger  force  and  have 
been  operating  100  per  cent  during  the  summer.  During  July  messages  aggre- 
gating approximately  $125  were  delivered  to  the  railroad. 

Weatheb 

Although  the  general  atmosphere  conditions  were  more  favorable  this  year 
than  last,  a  greater  precipitation  was  recorded;  1925  being  7.44  inches  while 
1926  showed  31.16  inches.  This  increased  rainfall  had  a  great  tendency  to 
retard  tourist  travel. 

Mining  and  Prospectino 

The  bill  creating  the  park  carried  an  item  allowing  prospecting  within  its 
boundaries.  Though  considerable  pr6specting  has  been  done  in  the  past,  no 
mineral  leads  of  importance  have  been  found  aside  from  a  silver-lead  lode  at 
Copper  Mountain,  which  is  of  unknown  value.  All  prospecting  operations  have 
been  abandoned  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  park. 

GRAND  CANYON  NATIONAL  PARK 

J.  B.  Eakin,  Superintendent,  Qrand  Canyon,  Aris. 

The  total  of  140,252  visitors  during  the  season  just  past,  was  the  largest 
number  ever  to  enter  the  park  in  a  single  year.  Although  the  increase  wu 
not  very  large,  it  was  very  gratifying  considering  general  travel  conditions. 
Heavy  spring  and  early  summer  rains  caused  a  drop  In  auto  travel  during  the 
fore  part  of  the  season,  while  an  entire  lack  of  large  conventions  on  the 
Pacific  coast  caused  rail  travel  to  fall  below  the  high  level  it  was  expected  to 
attain. 

Travel  to  the  north  rim  showed  a  very  substantial  increase.  Travel  by 
regular  stage  lines  from  the  end  of  the  rails  in  southern  Utah  more  than 
doubled.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  region  is  one  of  the  great  attracti<»is 
of  America. 
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In  conslderiiig  the  claim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  as  being  an  all-year  National 
Park,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  one  auto  has  been  registered  every 
day  since  February  22,  1025. 

Travel  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  for  the  travel  season  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1926,  was  as  follows : 


By  antomobile 

ByraU 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

South  rim 

North  rim 

South 
rim 

North 
rim 

South 
rim 

North 
rim 

Cars 

Passengers 

Cars 

Passengers 

2a  066 

63,631 

2,783 

8,949 

65,601     !      1,935 

1 

90 

146 

14a  252 

Revenues  from  permit s,  contract 8 ^  etc. 

Permits  for  studio,  curio  shop,  grazing,  etc ^$200.00 

Contracts  for  hotels,  camps,  transportation,  general  store 15,605.45 

Weather 

The  Grand  Canyon  possesses  an  ideal  year-round  climate.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  the  weather  on  the  rim  during  the  summer  is  cool  and  pleasant, 
while  the  winters  are  not  in  the  least  severe.  The  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  to- 
gether with  Arizona's  low  humidity  and  bright  sunshine,  inakes  an  ideal  com- 
bination from  the  weather  standpoint 

The  highest  temperature  during  the  year  was  94  above  on  July  12,  and  the 
lowest  1  below  on  January  21.  Snowfall  was  far  below  normal  and  precipi| 
tation  about  the  usual  amount* 

Accommodations  and  Facilities  for  Visitors 

On  the  south  rim  and  in  the  canyon,  tourists  are  accommodated  at  hotels  and 
camps  operated  by  Fred  Harvey.  El'Tovar  Hotel  and  Bright  Angel  cottages 
on  the  south  rim  gave  excellent  service  to  visitors,  and  those  taking  overnight 
trips  into  the  canyon  found  Hermit  Creek  cabins  and  Phantom  Ranch  up  to 
the  standard  set  by  the  Harvey  Co. 

On  the  north  rim  the  Wylie  Way  camp,  operated  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McKee, 
provided  excellent  accommodations  for  visitors. 

Roads 

Chuck  holes  were  patched  on  the  paved  road  to  Hermits  Rest  and  shoulders 
were  repaired  over  a  short  stretch.  This  road  has  been  paved  for  15  years 
and  due  to  poor  rock  used  in  its  construction  is  going  to  pieces  very  fast.  This 
road  should  be  resurfaced  next  year  if  possible;  certainly  it  will  not  stand  up 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

Dirt  roads  to  Grand  View  and  Desert  View  and  that  part  of  south  entrance 
road  within  the  park  were  maintained  as  well  as  weather  conditions  permitted. 

Six  miles  of  new  Desert  View  Road  were  completed  last  November  and  an 
additional  6  miles  of  this  road  cleared  in  the  winter.  The  Grand  View-Desert 
View  section  can  not  be  constructed  until  there  is  a  slight  revision  of  park 
boundaries  immediately  south  of  Buggeln's  ranch. 

That  part  of  the  south  entrance  road  within  the  park  was  cleared,  and 
clearing  has  been  completed  on  3,600  feet  of  Bass  Camp  Road  to  a  point  oppo- 
site sewerage  purification  plant  and  incinerator. 

Service  roads  to  new  camp  ground,  to  sewerage  purification  plant  and  incin- 
erator, and  to  bam  at  head  of  Yaki  Point  section  of  Kaibab  Trail  were 
constructed. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Copper  Co.  fenced  its  property  on  Grand  View  Point  and 
it  was  necessary  to  build  a  loop  just  south  of  the  fence. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  completed  the  following  surveys  on  the  north 
rim :  Final  location  Cape  Royal  Road,  final  location  of  road  from  Neale  Spring 
to  Point  Imperial,  and  reconnaissance  of  Point  Sublime. 


^Grazing  fees  stetted,  authority  of  Secretary  of  Interior. 
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Due  to  delay  in  making  definite  allotments  from  road  budget  for  road  con- 
struction, contract  has  not  yet  been  let  for  any  projects  and  much  Taluabte 
time  is  being  lost. 

Trails 

A  very  heavy  storm  in  August  washed  the  Hermit  Trail  very  badly  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1  mile.  With  this  exception  the  season  was  remarkably  free 
from  washouts  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  maintaining  all  trails  to  a 
high  standard. 

The  Tip-off  section  of  the  Kaibab  Trail  was  completed  in  April,  as  was  the 
Granite  Gorge  section.  This  winter  the  remainder  of  the  Kaibab  Trail  will 
be  reconstructed  from  the  head  of  Granite  Gorge  to  as  near  the  north' rim  as 
snow  conditions  will  permit. 

Construction  of  water  development  on  the  Tip-off  section  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily. Unusual  delay  in  this  project  was  caused  by  late  deliveries  of 
materials. 

The  trail  across  Muav  Saddle  to  Powell  Plateau  was  completed  early  in 
September.  This  trail  will  greatly  facilitate  fighting  forest  fires  on  Powell 
Plateau,  which  Is  especially  susceptible  to  electrical  storms.  Trail  workers 
developed  a  fine  spring  in  Muav  Saddle  and  a  snowshoe  cabin  was  built  near  by. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  Hopi  Point 
footpath. 

COMPBEHENBIVE   SEWAOE  DISPOSAL  FULNT 

Laundry  waste  was  turned  into  the  new  sewer  on  March  23.  The  sewage 
treatment  plant  was  put  in  operation  May  29.  The  operation  of  this  plant 
is  an  unqualified  success.  The  reclaimed  effluent  is  free  of  baccilis  coll  and  is 
used  for  generating  steam,  irrigation,  operat  on  of  public  fiush  toilets,  etc 
Due  to  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Harvey  Ck>.,  10  per  cent  of  re- 
<|laimed  water  is  given  to  the  park  service  free  of  charge,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  install  fiush  toilets  on  new  auto  camp  grounds.  As  all  water  used 
at  the  Canyon  is  hauled  from  Flagstaff  in  tank  cars  and  is  very  expenslTe, 
the  benefit  from  this  arrangement  is  apparent. 

Gabbaoe  Incineratob 

The  incinerator  built  by  the  operators  was  placed  in  operation  August  21 
Grate  bars  are  made  of  water  pipe  and  steam  thus  generates,  thoroughly 
cleansing  garbage  cans.  A  can-mashing  machine  was  also  installed.  Throng 
a  cooperative  arrangement,  garbage  and  cans  produced  in  park  service  areas 
are  disposed  of  at  this  plant.  It  can  now  be  definitely  stated  that  sanitation 
at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  at  least  equal  to  other  national  parks. 

Elegtrio  Installation 

The  new  power  house  recently  completed  by  the  utilities  develops  alternate 
current  instead  of  direct  current  as  developed  by  the  old  plant.  A  modera 
hook-up  with  the  new  power  house  was  designed  by  Chief  Electrician  Emmert 
of  Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  installation  was  made  by  Mr.  Emmerys 
assistant,  Mr.  Jenkins.  A  high  tension  underground  cable  was  laid  from  the 
new  power  house  to  the  center  of  park  activities.  Our  line  loss  is  now  27  cents 
per  day  instead  of  $4  per  day  as  formerly.  We  are  furnished  current  from  the 
new  power  house  at  one-fifth  the  rate  paid  for  current  from  the  old  power  house: 

Telephone  Lines 

All  telephone  lines  were  adequately  maintained.  The  line  to  Desert  View 
was  completed  last  winter.  A  telephone  line  was  built  this  fall  from  Pasture 
Wash  Ranger  station  to  Signal  Hill  near  Bass  Camp.  A  fire  lookout  was 
established  at  Signal  Hill  and  gives  observation  on  Powell  Plateau  and  Swamp 
Point  ridge,  areas  where  the  greatest  fire  hazards  exist. 

BUflLDINOB 

On  the  north  rim  a  ranger  cabin  was  built  on  Bright  Angel  Point  and 
snowshoe  cabins  were  built  at  Muav  Saddle,  Kanabonitz  Spring,  and  Green- 
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land  Seep.  These  buildings  were  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1926  and  due 
to  unusual  delay  of  materials  were  built  by  contract.  Of  the  buildings  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1927,  warehouse,  duplex  cottages  and  powder  magazine 
have  been  completed.  Trail  maintenance  cabins  at  the  Tip-ofC  and  Emmet 
Creeks,  and  ranger  cabin  and  combination  barn  and  warehouse  at  Cottonwood 
Flats,  will  be  constructed  this  winter. 

A  mule  shed  and  machine  storage  shed  were  built  in  our  industrial  area 
at  administrative  headquarters. 

MlSOELLAirSOUB  OOKSTRUGTION 

Excellent  progress  is  being  made  on  water  development  at  Bright  Angel 
Point.  The  drift  fence  around  Grand  Canyon  Village  area  was  practically 
rebuilt. 

Public  Camp  Grounds 

Four  public  camp  grounds  were  jnaintained  during  the  year,  but  the  one 
at  headquarters  was  patronized  more  than  the  other  three,  located  at  Grand 
View  and  Desert  View  on  the  south  rim  and  Bright  Angel  Point  on  the  north 
rim.  All  camp  grounds  were  kept  in  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  free 
water  and  firewood  was  furnished.  A  total  of  31,365  people  in  11,330  autos 
used  the  camp  grounds. 

It  was  hoped  new  camp  ground  at  headquarters  would  be  ready  for  use 
about  midsummer,  but  access  to  these  grounds  hinged  upon  the  removal  of 
certain  buildings,  etc.  by  the  operators.  On  July  1  the  Harvey  Co.  began  the 
erection  of  camp  lodge  and  delicatessen  and  20  housekeeping  cottages.  As 
this  unit  will  not  be  completed  until  late  fall  it  appeared  best  to  defer  use 
of  new  camp  ground  untU  next  spring.  While  this  delay  is  regretted  it  is 
believed  that  visitors  will  be  amply  repaid,  owing  to  additional  comforts 
installed. 

A  standard  comfort  station  with  fiush  toilets  and  sewer  lines  has  been 
installed.  Service  road  to  camp  ground  has  been  completed  and  camp  ground 
cleaned  of  rocks.  Water  lines,  one  for  reclaimed  effluent  for  flush  toilets  and 
one  for  pure  water  for  domestic  use,  will  be  laid  this  fall.  It  is  believed 
new  camp  grounds  will  be  at  least  equal  to  those  of  other  national  parks. 
The  camp  lodge,  delicatessen,  and  housekeeping  cottages  will  set  a  stand- 
ard In  the  park  system. 

New  Facilities  foe  Visitors 

In  order  to  operate  the  Yaki  Point  section  of  the  Kaibab  Trail,  the  Fred 
Harvey  Co.  has  constructed  a  large  barn  and  guide's  house  near  the  head  of  the 
trail.  Landscape  principles  have  been  followed  in  the  design  of  buildings  and 
their  location. 

The  Fred  Harvey  Co.  is  building  a  camp  lodge  and  delicatessen  and  20  house- 
keeping cottages  on  the  new  auto  camp  ground.  Buildings  will  be  ready  for 
use  late  this  fall,  but  probably  will  not  be  placed  in  operation  until  next  spring. 

A  new  wye  was  constructed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  order  to  give  ade- 
quate storage,  and  the  old  wye  was  removed.  A  new  power  house  was  con- 
structed by  tJie  utilities  on  a  site  designated  in  our  general  plan  and  the  old 
power  house  razed.  The  design  of  the  new  power  house  has  caused  much 
favorable  comment. 

Babbitt  Bros,  moved  into  their  new  store  building  located  on  community 
center  as  designated  in  the  general  plan.  The  building  is  of  pleasing  design, 
with  adequate  provision  for  serving  the  public. 

Wylie  Camp  on  the  north  rim  was  enlarged  and  an  electric-lighting  plant 
installed.  There  SLve  now  accommodations  for  approximately  100  guests.  The 
increasing  popularity  of  the  north  rim  kept  this  camp  filled  to  capacity  for  a 
considerable  period. 

Recbeation  Field 

Considerable  work  was  done  by  donated  labor  and  from  funds  donated  by 
local  organizations,  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  the  Harvey  Co.  A  grand  stand 
was  erected  and  a  race  track  built.  We  now  have  a  recreation  field  of  which 
the  community  may  well  be  proud. 
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Insect  Infestation  on  North  Rim 

The  Black  Hills  beetle,  whose  inroads  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  and  adjacent 
lands  of  the  park  have  occasioned  considerable  alarm,  appears  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully combated  by  park  service  crews  under  the  supervision  of  tiie  Bureau 
of  Entomology.    No  new  infestations  were  in  evidence  this  year. 

Mining  Propkbtt  Eliicinated 

The  Bass  mining  claims  were  acquired  by  the  Santa  Fe  Development  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  It  is  understood  these  claims  will  be 
donated  to  the  Government. 

Revision  of  Pabk  Boundaries 

It  is  regretted  that  the  bill  for  revision  of  boundaries  as  recommended  by  the 
coordinating  commission  did  not  pass  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Until  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  be  impossible  to  biiild  a  road  to  Desert  View  and  Cape 
Solitude  on  the  south  rim  and  Point  Sublime  and  perhaps  Cape  Royal  on  the 
north  rim.  The  proposed  addition  to  the  north  rim  would  preserve  a  repre- 
sentative section  of  the  Kaibab  Forest  in  its  natural  state  and  furnish  a  sanctn* 
ary  for  wild  life  with  both  summer  and  winter  range  for  deer. 

Fish  Culture 

Rainbow  trout  are  now  fairly  well  established  in  Bright  Angel  Creek.  These 
trout  are  only  found  in  the  upper  stretches  of  the  creek  which  is  fed  by  springs. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  find  a  species  of  trout  which  \iill  thrive  in  the  lower 
and  warmer  waters. 

On  December  13  and  14,  25,600  eyed  eggs  of  Loch  Leven  trout  were  planted  in 
Bright  Angel  Creek.  This  was  following  up  the  plant  made  a  year  before.  The 
eggs  were  received  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Saratoga^ 
Wyo. 

As  we  are  experimenting  in  planting  operations,  we  have  not  requested  the 
shipment  of  other  kinds  of  fish,  as  this  ml^ht  cause  some  complications. 

Wild  Life 

Wild  life  of  all  kinds  has  shown  a  splendid  increase.  On  the  south  rim  deer 
are  seen  much  more  frequently  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  Signs  show 
that  they  now  range  close  to  the  village,  and  sometimes  even  wander  among  the 
buildings.    There  are  several  reports  of  more  than  10  being  seen  in  one  band. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  starvation  among  the  deer  on  the  north  rim.  Even 
during  the  early  spring  months  those  seen  around  Bright  Angel  Point  were 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Mountain  sheep  are  steadily  increasing.  During  the  month  of  January  17 
trail  parties  saw  specimens  of  this  interesting  animal  in  the  canyon. 

The  12  antelope  which  were  placed  on  the  Tonto  Plateau  have  had  a  rather 
bad  time.  Only  during  three  months  of  the  year  were  they  able  to  subsist 
on  natural  forage.  At  present  there  are  10  in  the  band,  3  does,  4  bucks,  and  3 
fawns  which  were  born  this  spring.  • 

Predatory  animals  were  not  very  numerous  and  only  about  20  coyotes  were 
destroyed. 

Hunts  made  during  the  year  brought  the  total  number  of  wild  burros 
destroyed  on  the  Tonto  Plateau  to  638. 

Forest  Fires 

There  were  a  total  of  11  forest  fires  on  the  park.  The  largest  of  these 
burned  over  about  20  acres.  One  man  on  Hopi  Tower  kept  a  constant  lookout 
during  the  dangerous  fire  season  which  we  have  just  had.  The  prompt  loca- 
tion of  all  fires  on  the  park  no  doubt  explains  the  small  areas  burned  over. 

On  June  21,  the  tent  used  as  a  checking  station  on  the  south  rhn  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  June  10  the  large  woodpile  behind  the  Hopi  House 
was  destroyed.  Both  of  these  caused  a  small  amount  of  damage  to  trees 
near  by. 

All  of  the  forest  fires  were  started  by  lightning  except  one.  This  was  caused 
by  a  careless  camper  who  was  afterward  apprehended. 
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Educational  Work 

During  the  past  year  one  ranger  has  been  acting  as  ranger  naturalist.  He 
has  collected  a  great  deal  of  interesting  material  in  and  around  the  canyon. 
He  also  found  eight  species  of  invertebrate  fossils  which  had  never  been  found 
here  before. 

Other  activities  consisted  of  the  monthly  issue  of  nature  notes,  camp-fire 
lectures,  and  a  daily  nature  guide  walk  along  the  rim. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Gilmore  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  Dr.  David  White  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  spent  several  weeks  in  the  park  making 
special  investigations. 

Our  work  the  past  year  was  carried  on  with  our  regular  force  and  as  a 
result  was  not  very  extensive.  However,  what  little  we  have  done  has  made 
a  very  favorable  impression,  and  has  given  us  a  basis  on  which  to  work 
in  the  future. 

LAFAYETTE  NATIONAL  PARK 

Gbobgi  B.  Dorr,  Superintendent,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

The  past  year  was  one  of  great  development  for  Maine  as  a  recreational 
State,  and  Lafayette  National  Park  has  been  given  full  recognition  as  the 
culmination  of  its  coastal  scenery  and  recreational  opportunities.  Extensive 
work  of  permanent  character  is  being  done  on  the  State  highways  leading  to 
the  park.  The  work  on  these  has  temporarily  impeded  travel  but  when 
finished  will  result  in  a  great  increase. 

In  spite  of  this  the  park  has  experlAced  a  marked  increase  in  travel, 
which  came  to  it  from  all  sections  of  tiie  country. 

The  recreational  use  of  the  sea  has  increased  enormously  within  the  last 
few  years  and  this  year  more  than  ever.  Fleets  of  sailing  crafts  are  a 
beautiful  sight  on  the  ocean  bays  bordering  the  park  on  every  pleasant  day, 
and  races  are  held  twice  a  week.  Power  boats  are  constantly  increasing  in 
number  and  speed  and  for  these  the  islanded  and  sheltered  waters  that  sur- 
round the  park  on  all  but  its  ocean  front  and  stretch  away  westward  for  40 
miles  offer  wonderful  opportunity. 

Road  Work 

The  park  motor  road  connecting  the  Bar  Harbor  region  with  Jordan  Pond 
and  the  resorts  upon  the  ocean  front — ^a  5-mile  stretch — is  now  completed  in 
all  but  its  final  surfacing,  which  will  be  given  it  later  this  fall  and  in  the 
spring.  The  road  rising  from  this  to  ascend  Cadillac  Mountain  has  been 
built,  though  not  surfaced,  for  three-fifths  of  a  mile,  halting  at  a  point  where 
there  is  a  view  of  unsurpassed  beauty  eastward  over  Frenchman's  Bay. 

The  driving  and  horseback  road  system  in  the  park,  still  under  construction, 
has  advanced  rapidly  and  when  completed  will  be  unique  in  variety,  magnifi- 
cence, and  range  of  scenery. 

Natural  Hibtoby 

The  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  park  has  progressed  far  during  the 
past  year.  Dr.  E.  T.  Wherry,  president  of  the  Washington  Wild  Flower 
Society,  visiting  the  park  for  the  fourth  consecutive  season,  has  compiled  a 
list  of  several  hundreds  of  the  most  interesting  wild  flowers,  ferns,  and  other 
I)lants  of  Mount  Desert  Island  with  descriptive  text  which  now  only  awaits 
funds  for  publication.  This  will  be  of  great  value  to  park  visitors  and  to 
naturalists. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  visited  the 
park,  a  party  of  26  spending  two  weeks  in  early  July  at  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  camp  on  Echo  Lake  and  studying  the  birds  upon  the  island. 
They  went  off  enthusiastic  at  what  they  found  and  the  beauty  of  the  park  and 
plan  to  return  next  year,  making  their  visit  to  the  park  an  annual  event. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Johnson,  the  entomologist,  who  has  been  studying  the  insect 
life  of  the  park  during  the  last  half  dossen  years,  returned  again  this  year  and 
has  now  compiled  a  list  of  nearly  3,000  species  of  insects  which  also,  with  text 
to  accompany  it,  awaits  funds  for  publication. 

Prof.  Douglas  Johnson,  of  Columbia  University,  who  visited  the  superinten- 
dent three  years  ago  seeking  material  for  his  then  forthcoming  book  on  the 
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Acadian-New  England  coast  line,  arranged  this  summer  for  an  intimate 
geological  study  of  the  park  and  island  by  Prof.  Ervin  J.  Raisz,  of  Columbia, 
who  stayed  with  the  superintendent  for  six  weeks  and  has  brought  to  light 
new  features  of  the  ancient  story.  His  report  will  be  printed  later  for  the 
use  of  visitors. 

Forest  Fires 

The  present  season  has  been  singularly  free  from  forest  fires  within  or 
bordering  the  park  whose  forests  protected  from  ax  and  fire,  are  growing 
rapidly,  and  make  magnificent  shelter  for  wild  life. 

Publicity 

The  park  has  received  conspicuous  publicity  during  the  past  year,  numerous 
articles  being  written  on  it  and  published  in  various  leading  papers  and  maga- 
zines. 

Travel 

Travel  to  the  park  to  September  30,  1926,  has  shown  a  gratifying  increase 
over  any  previous  year,  the  total  reaching  101,256,  an  increase  of  27,583  over 
the  number  recorded  on  September  30,  1925.  Records  show  that  every  State 
and  several  foreign  countries  are  represented  by  visitors. 

ZION  NATIONAL  PARK 

Richard  T.  Etans,  Acting  Superintendent,  Springdale,  Utah 
Park  Travel 

National  interest  in  Zion  National  Park  was  attested  by  the  registration  of 
21,964  visitors,  an  increase  of  5,147,  or  30.6  per  cent  over  last  year,  a  good 
showing  for  the  second  year  of  encouraged  travel.  They  came  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  from  many  foreign  countries.  The  most  celebrated 
visitors  were  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Sweden  who,  with  their  dis- 
tinguished party,  spent  two  days  in  open  admiration  of  the  unsurpassed 
scenery. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  several  of  last  years'  visitors  from  far  distant 
States  came  again  to  the  park. 

The  travel  for  the  year  ending  September  30  was  divided  as  follows: 


Number  of 
auto- 
mobiles 

VMtora 

By  private 
auto- 
mobile 

aodrnK- 
oellaneous 

Total 

4.796 

19, 923 

3,041 

21,964 

The  well-kept  and  comfortable  free  camp  grounds  were  ample  to  accom- 
modate 3,339  motor  cars  and  10,381  motorists  during  the  year. 

Accommodations  and  Facilities  itob  Visitors 

In  preparation  for  the  increased  travel  the  Utah  Parks  Co.  during  the 
early  spring  erected  15  new  cottages  and  a  comfort  station  and  practically 
rebuilt  the  lodge,  doubling  the  size  of  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  adding 
two  wings — one  to  contain  a  recreation  hall,  the  other  a  curio  shop  and  store. 
Besides  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests  this  effected  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  building.  It  is  hoped  that  by  next 
season  suitable  dormitories  for  the  company's  employees  will  be  erected  as 
the  present  quarters  in  the  old  Wiley  camp  are  too  dilapidated  to  be  much 
longer  used. 

Some  young  trees  and  grass  seed  were  planted  last  spring,  but  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  development  of  many  dense  grass'  i^ots,  for  they 
tend  to  moderate  the  heat  that  prevails  during  the  summer  afternoons. 
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At  the  company's  utility  site,  to  supersede  the  inadequate  two-unit  Delco 
plant,  a  power  plant  was  installed  which  early  in  July  began  to  generate 
electricity  for  lights,  fans,  the  refrigeration  of  a  ton  of  ice  daily,  and  the 
operation  of  a  moving-picture  projector  in  the  recreation  hall.  The  garages 
and  cottages  for  two  mechanics  were  completed  but  not  in  time  to  be  of 
senrice. 

The  increased  travel  enabled  the  Utah  &  Grand  Canyon  Transportation  Go. 
to  maintain  a  daily  bus  service  to  the  north  rim  of  Grand  Canyon. 

Sanitation 

Additional  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  Virgin  River 
by  sewage  seepage  by  the  construction  of  two  new  filtration  trenches  at  the 
plant  of  the  Utah  Parks  Co.  and  one  at  the  public  camp  grounds.  The  situation 
was  materially  improved  during  the  w.nter  when  the  town  of  Rockville  aban- 
doned the  use  of  the  river  water  and  constructed  a  pipe  line  to  a  spring.  Graf- 
ton, a  village  of  seven  families,  3  miles  farther  down  the  river,  and  Virg^» 
a  village  of  37  families,  5  m.les  below  Grafton,  are  on  the  point  of  following 
Rockville's  example. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sanitary  Engineer  H.  B.  Hommon  cooperation  was 
established  between  the  park  service,  the  Utah  Parks  Co.,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  by  the  collection  of  samples  of  sewage  effluent  and  Virgin  River 
water  at  frequent  intervals  for  analysis. 

Telephones 

Modem  telephone  service  was  established  on  July  20,  when  the  private  line 
of  the  Utah  Parks  Co.  from  Cedar  City  and  the  commercial  line  of  the  Southern 
Utah  Telephone  Co.  from  St,  George  were  brought  to  the  lodge.  The  entrance 
of  the  latter  company  was  effected  by  their  purchase  on  June  10  of  the  rights 
and  good  will  of  the  original  pioneer  permittee,  John  A.  Winder. 

Both  lines  consist  of  a  two-wire  copper  metallic  circuit  and  are  strung  on  one 
set  of  poles. 

Roads 

The  highway  of  7^  miles  within  the  park  and  the  trails  were  maintained  in 
excellent  condition  throughout  a  rather  dry  year.  The  cloudburst  of  July  28 
caused  the  most  trouble,  as  it  covered  a  mi)e  of  road  with  mud  and  bowlders, 
destroyed  some  retaining  walls,  and  d^^niaged  the  supports  of  one  bridge,  besides 
filling  with  sand  the  reservoirs  of  the  four  water  systems. 

Immedialtely  outside  the  park  for  7  miles  to  Rockville  a  new  Federal  aid 
highway  was  built  dur.ng  the  spring  months,  materially  improving  the  approach 
to  the  park.  Of  the  65  miles  from  Cedar  City  22  miles  remain  to  be  improved. 
Surveys  have  been  made  beyond  Rockville  so  that  this  winter  more  new  road 
may  be  built  according  to  plans  to  Coalpits,  Wash.,  3  miles,  or  to  North  Creek, 
8  miles. 

The  East  Rim  Road 

The  much  desired  new  road  to  the  east  rim  was  temporarily  halted  pending 
investigations  to  determine  the  best  route.  Survey  of  the  so-called  Parimuweap 
route  is  now  in  progress  under  the  d.rection  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

New  TRAII.S 

The  servicers  major  achievement  during  the  year  was  the  reconstruction  of 
the  West  Rim  and  East  Rim  Trails.  Formerly  mere  routes,  they  now  con- 
form to  park  standards  of  16  per  cent  average  maximum  grade,  5-foot  width, 
outside  guard  wall,  in.side  drainage  ditch  and  level  turns.  Much  credit  for 
these  fine  trails  is  due  to  the  energy  and  sk  11  of  Chief  Ranger  Walter  Ruesch, 
Ranger  Donal  J.  JoUey,  and  Ranger  Harold  Russell. 

The  upper  third  of  the  West  Rim  Trail,  an  entirely  new  route,  opened  to 
travel  on  July  11,  was  formally  dedicated  by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Sweden  and  in  their  honor  named  the  Royal  Trail. 

The  upper  half  of  the  East  Rim  Tra  1  is  likewise  a  new  trail,  cl  mbiug 
through  the  sheer  white  cliffs  directly  to  Observation  Point  thus  rendering  this 
famous  view  point  easily  accessible. 
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Entrance  Fee 

On  the  1st  of  June  was  inaugurated  the  collection  of  a  registration  lee  of 
50  cents  from  all  motorists.  It  was  noted  that  hardly  one  objected  to  the 
payment  of  this  fee.  However,  it  heavily  taxed  the  small  park  personnel  to 
handle  the  added  duty. 

Of  material  assistance  in  this  work  was  the  erection,  during  the  winter,  of 
a  temporary  cottage  near  the  checking  station,  to  serve  as  a  residence  for  the 
clerk.    This  is  the  first  residence  to  be  erected  in  the  park. 

Wild  Life 

No  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  deer  in  the  canyon  was  noticed,  while 
tlie  animals  displaying  the  greatest  increase  were  skunks,  and,  on  the  rims, 
cougars.  The  latter,  constituting  a  menace  to  the  deer  and  mountain  sheep, 
were  fortunately  reduced  by  one  on  the  west  rim  in  the  winter  by  an  official 
hunter  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  by  12  during  June  and  July  by  J.  B. 
Patterson,  an  unofilcial  hunter,  who  also  caught  one  on  the  ecist  rim. 

Nature  Guide  Service 

The  educational  department  was  again  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Angus  Wood- 
bury, of  St.  George,  Utah,  who,  during  the  tourist  season,  maintained  the  cactus 
garden  and  the  show  case  of  historical  relics,  geological  specimens  and  collec- 
tions of  flowers,  bugs,  butterflies,  etc. ;  enlarged  and  classified  his  large  variety 
of  plant  and  insect  collections;  conducted  nature  walks  several  times  each 
week;  put  up  50  or  more  signs  along  the  two  most  popular  trails  designated 
as  nature  trails  displaying  the  names  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers;  lectured 
tliree  evenings  each  week  in  the  public  camp  grounds  on  the  history,  geology, 
and  botany  of  the  park,  and  three  evenings  in  the  recreation  hall  of  the  lodge 
where  the  projector  furnished  by  the  Utah  Parks  CJo.,  sometimes  aided  with 
lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures  although  these  were  not  on  park  subjects. 

Recommendations 

Acquisition  of  building  sUe. — ^At  present  a  little  strip  of  land  extends  along 
the  highway  southward  from  the  park  boundary,  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
families  of  Jacob  Crawford  and  Cyrus  GifFord.  If  the  park  acquired  this  land 
comprising  8  or  10  acres,  it  is  believed  that  the  area  near  the  checking  station 
would  then  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  necessary  park  buildings.  Also 
it  would  prevent  the  growth  of  little  shops  and  shacks  for  a  distance  of  20O 
yards  from  the  park  by  reason  of  the  narrow  rocky  nature  of  the  canyon 
below. 

Buildinffs. — ^With  the  acquisition  of  the  aforementioned  strip  adjacent  to  the 
checking  station  area,  plans  should  be  made  for  the  location  and  construction 
of  the  buildings  which  go  to  make  up  the  administrative  and  utility  groups, 
including  a  water  system  and  a  sewer.  A  fine  spring,  distant  5,900  feet  to 
the  north  and  600  feet  higher,  is  available  for  the  water-system  development. 
It  is  believed  that  no  Government  shop,  office,  or  residence  should  be  built 
farther  up  in  the  canyon. 

Dormitory  for  hotel  employees, — It  is  hoped  that  plans  for  the  future 
development  of  the  lodge  or  hotel  group  will  so  far  progress  this  winter  as 
to  eliminate  the  old  Wiley  camp  as  quarters  for  the  hotel  employees  by  the 
construction  of  one  or  two  flrst-class  modern  dormitories. 

.  Shelter  on  Observation  Point. — Now  that  an  excellent  trail  reaches  Observa- 
tion Point  the  need  of  a  shelter  is  manifest.  As  the  trees  on  the  point 
are  pinons,  with  little  shade  and  much  pitch,  a  structure  providing  a  good 
roof,  table  for  lunches,  and  seats  should  be  erected.  A  cistern  to  catch 
v(^ter  from  this  roof  would  be  desirable  as  there  is  no  water  to  be  had 
along  the  trail. 

A  good  map. — ^The  recommendatfon  of  last  year  is  renewed  for  a  topo- 
graphic map  of  the  park  by  the  Geological  Survey  to  be  published  like  the 
one  of  .Tosemite  Valley  with  the  geologic  story  printed  on  the  back. 
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THE  SOUTHWESTERN  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS 

Frank  Pikkley,  Superintendent,  Blackwater,  Ariz. 

We  have  had  a  prosperous  year  among  the  southwestern  monuments  so  far 
as  number  of  visitors  concerned,  but  we  have  been  under  the  usual  handicap 
of  a  totally  inadequate  force  of  men  to  receive  the  vistors  and  explain  the 
hundreds  of  interesting  points  which  we  have  at  each  of  our  monuments. 
Seventeen  of  the  southwestern  monuments  had  more  visitors  In  the  grand 
total  this  year  than  either  Yellowstone  or  Tosemite  National  Parks  had 
last  year,  and  it  was  impossible  to  furnish  protection  to  the  monuments  and 
at  the  same  time  give  information  to  more  than  200,000  visitors  with  only 
four  full-paid  and  a  dosen  part-pay  and  temporary  men. 

Aztec  Ruin  National  Monumewt,  in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Earl  Morris,  had  5,646  visitors.  We  were  able  to  spend  some 
money  in  repairing  walls  and  protecting  this  most  interesting  ruin  during 
the  year. 

Capulin  Mountain  National  Monument,  in  northeastern  New  Mexico,  under 
Custodian  Homer  J.  Farr,  had  a  large  number  of  visitors  who  enjoyed  the 
drive  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  recently  extinct 
volcanoes  in  the  United  States,  over  the  new  road  constructed  last  year. 

Carlsbad  Cave  National  Monument,  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  is  one  of 
the  newer  monuments  and  the  public  is  Just  learning  to  appreciate  it.  An 
easy  trail  has  been  constructed  into  the  cavern  and  a  seven-hour  trip  was 
given  visitors  during  the  year. 

Casa  Orande  National  Monument,  in  south  central  Arizona,  has  been  my 
headquarters  during  the  year  and  two  of  us  have  received  16,542,  visitors 
showing  them  around  the  ruins  and  through  our  museum.  The  prehistoric 
ruins  which  cover  this  reservation  are  notable  as  being  the  last  standing 
ruins  of  their  type  in  the  United  States.  We  were  able  to  do  some  protection 
and  repair  work  on  the  walls  during  the  year. 

C?iaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  is  under 
the  charge  of  Custodian  C.  A.  Griffin. 

As  examples  of  prehistoric  architectural  skill,  the  Chaco  Canyon  ruins  are 
without  equal  in  the  whole  United  States.  The  ruin  of  Pueblo  Bonito  alone — 
and  it  is  but  one  of  twenty  major  ruins  within  the  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ment— ^had  between  700  and  1,000  rooms  and  has  walls  standing  at  present  to  a 
height  of  nearly  48  feet. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  Pueblo  Bonito  Expedition  has  completed  its 
sixth  season  of  work  at  Pueblo  Bonito  ruin  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Neil  M. 
Judd.  The  society  has  now  expended  about  $100,000  in  the  excavation  and 
study  of  the  ruins  of  Pueblo  Bonito  and  Pueblo  del  Arroyo  on  this  monument. 
We  have  spent  about  $3,000  for  protection  of  the  ruins  from  the  elements,  but 
have  so  far  been  able  to  get  only  a  nominal  salary  to  keep  a  man  in  charge. 

El  Morro  National  Monument  lies  52  miles  southeast  of  Gallup,  N.  Max.,  and 
is  under  the  charge  of  Custodian  B.  Z.  Vogt,  of  Ramah,  N.  Mex. 

On  the  smooth  face  of  the  sandstone  cliff  of  El  Morro  are  the  inscriptions  of 
five  of  the  early  Spanish  Governors  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  many  intrepid 
padres  and  soldiers  who  were  among  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  this  part  of  the 
New  World. 

A  good  supply  of  clean  water  was  developed  at  El  Morro  this  year. 

Oran  QuivUra  National  Monument,  under  charge  of  Custodian  W.  H.  Smithy 
in  central  New  Mexico,  is  of  especial  interest,  because  its  ruins  lap  from  the 
prehistoric  down  into  the  historic  period.  The  pueblo  ruins  now  on  this  monu- 
ment were  inhabited  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  two 
missions  were  erected,  one  in  1628-1630  and  the  other  between  1650  and  168Q. 
The  place  was  abandoned  before  the  uprising  of  1680. 

Again  during  the  last  year  excavation  and  repair  work  was  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  School  of  Archaeology,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 

Movenweep  National  Monument,  in  western  Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  i» 
out  of  the  general  path  of  travel  and  the  ruins  reserved  on  this  monument 
are  not  known  or  visited  as  much  as  they  deserve.  Future  road  construe- 
tlon  will  make  them  readily  available  and  they  will  then  come  into  their 
own. 

MoHteguma  Castle  National  Monument,  lying  in  central  Arizona  under 
charge  of  Custodian  Martin  L.  Jackson,  of  Camp  Verde,  is  the  most  easily 
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accessible  cliff  dwelling  In  a  good  state  of  preservation  in  the  Southwest 
It  was  hoped  before  this  to  put  Mr.  Jackson  on  a  full  salary,  but  this  was 
impracticable  and  the  12,000  visitors  who  went  through  the  castle  this  year 
did  more  or  less  damage  because  we  had  no  one  in  direct  charge.  We  hare 
thus  far  been  unable  to  get  the  funds  and  must  look  forward  to  about 
14,000  more  visitors  next  year  who  will  tear  down,  scratch  names,  and  hunt 
souvenirs  in  the  finest  cliff  dwelling  in  the  United  States. 

Natural  Bridges  National  Monument  is  in  southern  Utah  under  the  charge 
of  Custodian  Zeke  Johnson.  This  monument  is  reached  by  trail  only.  No 
money  was  expended  at  the  monument  during  the  past  year  but  traU  improfre- 
ment  is  planned  for  next  year. 

Na/oajo  National  Monument,  in  northern  Arissona,  is  under  the  charge  of 
Custodian  John  Wetherill  and  the  three  fine  cliff  dwellings  on  the  monu- 
ment form  a  most  interesting  exhibit.  Thus  far  visitors  have  not  been 
numerous  enough  to  this  monument  to  demand  a  resident  custodian. 

Papago  Saguaro  National  Monument,  located  in  southern  Arizona,  Is  under 
charge  of  Custodian  J.  B.  McClain  who  receives  a  nominal  salary.  Here 
we  have  reserved  a  typical  section  of  desert  scenery  which  forms  a  wonderfnl 
contrast  with  the  waving  alfalfa  fields  and  beautiful  orange  groves  of  the 
reclaimed  desert  which  surrounds  it  under  the  Roosevelt  Irrigation  Project 

Petrified  Forcnt  National  Monument,  in  northern  Arizona,  is  under  the  charge 
of  Custodian  William  Cox  Buehler,  who  joined  our  service  last  ApriL  Mr. 
Buehler  had  three  temporary  rangers  assisting  him  during  the  summer  months 
and  they  did  the  best  they  could  to  give  service  to  the  53,000  visitors  and 
protect  the  monument  from  vandalism.  The  greatest  need  at  the  Petrified 
Forest  is  for  one  permanent  ranger  and  three  ihore  temporary  rangers  during 
the  season  of  heavy  traffic. 

Pipe  Spring  National  Monument,  in  northwestern  Arizona,  has  no  custodlaa, 
due  to  a  lack  of  funds.  Repair  work  here  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  aboot 
$600  per  year  and  we  have  already  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  looks  of 
the  place. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument,  in  southern  Utah,  the  largest  natural 
bridge  in  the  world,  has  no  custodian,  and  none  Is  really  necessary  yet  It  is 
reached  only  by  trail  and  no  money  has  yet  been  expended  upon  the  monumoit 

Tumacacori  National  Monument,  in  southern  Arizona,  again  touches  the  mis- 
sion period  in  the  history  of  the  southwest.  This  mission  was  first  vis  .ted 
by  Padre  Kino  in  1601,  and  the  present  walls  were  erected  about  1800.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting  of  the  ruined  missions  in  the  United 
States.     Some  repair  work  was  carried  on  during  the  past  year. 

Wupatki  National  Monument,  under  charge  of  Custodian  J.  C.  Clarke,  of 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  had  its  usual  number  of  visitors  during  tlie  year.  Wupatki 
contains  some  very  interesting  ruins  belonging  to  a  little  known  phase  of  tlie 
prehistoric  culture  of  northern  Arizona. 

Yucca  House  National  Monument,  in  southwestern  Colorado,  is  one  of  our 
little  known  and  little  visited  monuments.  The  rnins  on  this  monument  will 
have  to  be  excavated  before  they  can  be  appreciated  by  the  visitors.  When  that 
is  done,  Yucca  House  will  be  one  of  our  most  interesting  monuments. 

The  number  of  visitors  at  the  various  southwestern  monuments  during  the 
past  season  has  been  as  follows: 


Aztec  Ruin 5,046 

Capulln   Mountain 14,966 

Carlsbad  Cave 10, 904 

Casa  Grande 16,542 

Chaco  Canyon 2,  500 

El  Morro 5,  794 

Gran    Quivira - 1, 577 

Hovenweep 250 

Montezuma  Castle 12,385 

Natural    Bridges 68 


Navajo 250 

Papago  Saguaro ^ 53,000 

Petrified   Forest 53,945 

Pipe  Spring 16.728 

Rainbow  Bridge 300 

Tumacacori 13, 683 

Wupatki eOO 

Yucca  House 150 


Total 207. 783 


REPORT  OF  THE  CIVIL  ENQINEERINQ  DIVISION 

Be^t  H.  Burrell,  Acting  Chief  Civil  Engineer,  Yellowstone  Park,  Vfjo. 

At  the  conmiencement  of  the  fiscal  year  1^26  practically  all  road  wortc,  bodi 
survey  or  construction,  was  in  control  of  the  civil  engineering  dlvidon,  ettbear 
directly  or  through  supervisory  control  of  funds  or  engineering. 
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During  the  month  of  Decemtar  provision  was  made  for  the  complete  reorgani- 
sation of  this  division,  and  for  taming  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
through  interbureau  agreement  practically  aU  of  the  going  contracts  and  the 
principal  surveys  for  major  projects. 

The  reorganization  was  practically  completed  during  the  month  of  February 
and  all  major  road  work  and  survey  projects  were  turned  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  except  th«  road  work  in  Mesa  Verde,  Piatt,  Hot  Springs, 
Wind  Cave,  and  Lafayette  National  Parks,  certain  small  projects  in  Tellow- 
stone,  and  the  Mount  Gannon  section  of  road  in  Glacier  Park.  The  contracts 
for  the  Mount  Gannon  road  and  the  Piatt  Park  roads  were  completed  by  this 
division  and  also  the  construction  work  in  Hot  Springs  and  Wind  Gave. 

As  a  result  of  the  reorganization  the  personnel  of  the  division  was  reduced 
from  a  total  permanent  engineering  force  of  11  to  3,  and  the  clerical  force  from 
4  to  2.  Three  new  resident  engineers  were  appointed  and  all  resident  engineers, 
numbering  six,  were  placed  under  the  advisory  control  of  the  new  engineering 
division.  The  oflSce  was  moved  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Yellowstone  Park  dur- 
ing March. 

The  division  is  now  functioning  more  along  general  engineering  lines  than 
formerly,  and  is  working  on  the  coordination  and  systemization  of  construction 
and  maintenance  methods  in  all  parks. 

Not  the  least  of  the  new  duties  will  be  the  accomplishment  of  general  supply 
contracts  by  the  engineering  division,  which  will  enable  all '  parks  to  take 
advantage  of  cotadert^  biiyfhg  prices  for  air  c^wstiuction  and  maintenance 
staples,  machinery,  etc.  The  savings  resulting  from  this  method  of  buying 
apply  not  only  to  prices,  but  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  contracts  for  the  same 
articles  and  corresponding  clerical  work  in  both  parks  and  Washington.  There 
is  also  a  better  opportunity  to  take  full  advantage  of  land-grant  railroad  rates 
and  cash  discounts. 

Seven  general  contracts  are  now  in  force  for  the  fiscal  year  1027  covering 
road  equipment,  flre-flghting  apparatus,  standard  road  and  trail  signs,  danger 
signals,  boundary  signs,  and  blue  prints.  Other  contracts  for  general  building 
supplies  will  be  entered  into  as  soon  as  the  necessary  information  can  be 
obtained. 

Authority  was  given  the  division  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  parks 
tn  the  exchange  of  surplus  materials  and  equipment.  Equipment  with  a  valu- 
ation of  several  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  transferred  under  this  ar- 
rangement with  a  corresponding  saving  to  the  receiving  park.  The  acting 
chief  civil  engineer  and  the  maintenance  engineer  have  been  making  studies  in 
the  field  of  all  park  and  many  State  and  county  maintenance  systems  with  a 
view  to  standardizing  such  work  in  the  parks  beginning  the  1927  season.  Sx)e- 
cial  study  and  observation  is  now  being  made  of  methods  of  dust  elimination 
for  application  to  all  parks  in  the  near  future. 

A  new  unit  cost-accounting  system  was  put  in  force  beginning  August  1, 
which  is  expected  to  obtain  accurate  construction  and  maintenance  cost  data 
for  future  estimates.  The  calls  upon  the  civil  engineering  division  are  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  will  soon  necessitate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  present 
force. 

REPORT  OF  LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING  DIVISION,   19^6 

Danibl  R.  Hull,  Landscape  Engineer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Roads  and  trails,  gateways  and  bridges,  hotels  and  camps,  along  with  nu- 
merous other  problems,  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  landscape  division  during 
the  year  Just  closed.  With  the  progress  being  made  in  various  parks  comes 
the  need  for  protection  of  the  landscape,  and  herein  lies  the  chief  work  of  the 
landscape  division. 

"  Cleaning  up  "  has  been  one  of  the  tasks  in  the  parks  which  has  brought 
most  favorable  comments  from  the  travelers,  most  noticeable  results  in  this 
respect  being  the  roadside  clean-up  in  Yellowstone  and  the  removal  of  old 
buildings  from  Giant  Forest  to  a  new  village  site. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  parks  and  monuments  visited  by  a  member  of  the 
landscape  division,  with  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important  land- 
acape  projects.  • 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 

New  industrial  and  administrative  center  planned  in  conjunction  with  new 
road  layout.  Improved  conditions  around  hotel.  Bridge  and  development  at 
Anna  Springs.    Gateways. 
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Glacier  National  Pabk 

Comprehensive  road  layout  In  conjunction  with  Bureau  of  Public  Ituads. 
together  with  study  of  various  tourist  centers  to  provide  for  each  class  of 
traveler.    Ck)nstant  inspection  of  Trans-Mountain  Road. 

Mount  Rainier  National-  Park 

New  buildings  for  park  entrance.  Improvement  of  Longmire  and  Paradl^ 
Auto  Camps  with  construction  of  community  house  for  latter.  Study  of 
Longmire  area  to  be  utilized  for  hotel.  Government  and  company  hesd- 
quarters.  Review  of  west  side  road  project  and  inspection  of  all  road  and 
bridge  work  in  park. 

Lassen  Volcanic   National  Park 

Inspection  of  road  projects  with  recommendation  for  priority  of  certain 
roads  to  open  up  more  Important  areas.  Brectlon  of  ranger  station  and  survey 
of  future  requirements. 

General  Grant  National  Park 

Review  of  road  layout  and  restudy  of  community  center  with  location  for 
new  lodge,  service  station,  etc. 

Sequoia  National  Park 

New  village  for  Giant  Forest  at  edge  of  forest  and  removing  buildings  from 
iMart  of  forest.  Road  location  studied  for  Giant  Forest  area  and  new  road 
t9  Grant  Park. 

)  YoBEMiTB  National  Park 

Worked  with  public  operator's  architect  on  hotel  plans  and  location,  also 
new  stable  group.  Road  and  bridge  changes  for  valley  floor.  Big  Oak  Flat 
road  relocated  for  better  grade  and  alignment.  New  checking  station  at  Ardi 
Rock.  Gas  stations  at  Chinquapin  and  Yosemite  lodge.  Sites  diosen  for  fish 
hatchery  and  new  church. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

Additional  buildings  in  Government  industrial  area.  New  village  plaza 
taking  shape,  with  new  road  entering  it  and  new  store  in  operation.  New  auto 
camp  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  with  conimunity  room  and 
delicatessen,  comfort  station,  etc.  North  rim  roads  surveyed  with  Bnrean 
of  Public  Roads  representatives. 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

Improvement  of  auto  camp.  Shop  at  DeviFs  Kitchen.  Removal  of  telephone 
wires  and  roadside  litter. 

Numerous  improvements  by  operators,  including  restudy  of  Old  Faithful 
Camp  headquarters.    New  road  locations  covered  on  ground. 

ZioN  National  Park 

Increased  capacty  of  Zion  lodge  and  development  of  utility  group  by  public 
operator  under  plans  approved  by  landscape  division.  Several  small  park 
structures  erected  during  year. 

Comprehensive  landscape  plan  being  carried  out  in  vicinity  of  new  lodge. 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 

Studies  for  utility  group  and  various  operatbrs*  developments.  Inspection 
of  road  work  and  approval  of  road  location.  Plans  for  shelter  building  on 
Longs  Peak. 
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Platt  National  Pabk 

Inspection  of  road  work,  improyement  of  sprlngs»  and  development  plan  for 
utility  gronp.  Plans  for  an  amphitheater  to  be  built  by  the  women's  club  of 
the  State  and  nsed  for  chautauquas. 

Hot  Spbinob  National  Pabk 

Plans  for  improving  Government  headquarters.  Arlington  Hotel  Park  and 
Government  stable.    Inspection  of  road  work. 

Several  monuments  were  also  visited  during  the  year  and  improvements 
carried  out  or  suggested. 

SUMMABT 

Summing  up,  we  find  various  needs  confronting  the  landscape  division: 

1.  That  the  $1,500  clause  be  stricken  out  entirely  as  a  limit  on  Government 
buildings,  or  at  least  that  it  be  increased  to  double  the  present  amount. 

2.  That  the  work  of  procuring  maps  of  occupied  areas,  as  a  base  for  in- 
telligent planning,  be  carried  on. 

3.  That  we  be  enabled  to  secure  more  careful  cost  data  on  structures  in 
parks  in  order  to  judge  the  cost  properly  for  future  operations. 

4.  That  the  work  of  preparing  comprehensive  five-year  development  pro- 
grams in  every  park  be  urged. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION 

Ansil  F.  Hall.  Chief  NatnrallBt,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  educational  division  during  the  past  year  fall 
logically  Into  three  subdivisions: 

1.  The  careful  planning  of  the  educational  programs  for  the  parks  col- 
lectively and  for  some  individual  parks. 

2.  The  solution  of  educational  problems  pertaining  to  all  the  parks,  such 
as  the  review  and  preparation  for  printing  of  natural  history  bulletins;  the 
development  of  an  information  manual  for  Yellowstone,  thus  working  out 
principles  which  can  be  applied  in  similar  volumes  for  other  parks;  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  headquarters  of  the  educational  division 
at  Berkeley,  Calif. ;  and  other  such  extensive  activities. 

3.  The  establishment  and  improvement  of  educational  work  in  individual 
parks.  Including  the  Inauguration  of  activities  in  Grater  Lake  National  Park; 
enlisting  of  cooperation  from  private  individuals  which  resulted  in  donations 
of  material  and  services  in  several  parks ;  securing  of  surplus  Government 
equipment  to  the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars  for  Yosemite  and  Crater 
Lake  National  Parks;  construction  of  museum  exhibits  for  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park;  inspection  and  individual  work  in  numerous  parks.  Including  the 
establishment  of  three  nature  trails,  a  wild  flower  garden  and  a  branch 
musenm  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Under  the  first  subdivision  of  activities,  namely,  the  planning  of  the  educa- 
tional program,  most  attention  was  paid  to  the  broad  educational  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary  in  September,  1925.  This  plan  lists  the  park  educational 
activities  as  follows: 

1.  Information  ofl9ce: 

{a)  Information  oflBices  maintained  by  full-time  ranger  naturalists. 
(h)    Information  oflices  maintained  by  regular  rangers    (usually  alter- 
nating) . 

(c)  Information  substations;  visual  material  (no  ranger  in  charge). 

(d)  Signs  and  posters  at  points  of  scientific  interest,  including  special 

"nature  trails." 

(e)  Signs,  posters,  literature,  and  announcements  telling  of  educational 

activities  in  the  park. 
(/)  Radio  broadcasting. 

2.  Books  and  publications: 

(a)  Park  library  and  branch  libraries. 

(h)  Sale  of  park  publications,  both  governmental  and  general. 

(c)  Publications  by  educational  staff: 

Nature  notes. 

News  articles. 

Scientific  articles. 

News  items  on  menus  and  other  park  utility  cards.      ^  r 
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3.  Visual  education: 

(a)  Photographs. 
(h)  Lantern  alidea. 
(c)  Motion  pictures. 

4.  Museum  and  branch  museums: 

(a)  Administration. 

(b)  Building  and  properties. 

(c)  Accessions  and  preparation  of  exhibits. 
id)  Cooperation  and  extension  service. 

6.  Botanical  field  exhibits: 

(a)  Wild-flower  gardens  (including  mosses,  ferns,  lichens,  fungK,  etc. I. 

<5)  Arboretum. 

(c)  Labeling  of  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  In  the  field. 

id)  Cut-flower  displays. 

6.  Animal  exhibits : 

(a)  Wlld-Ufe  sanctuaries. 

(&)  Attracting  and  taming  animals  (feeding,  planting  of  bird  food,  bird 

baths,  etc.). 
(c)  Mammals  In  captivity — ^soo. 
id)  Birds  In  captivity — aviary, 
(e)  Reptiles,  amphibia,  etc. — terrarium. 
if)  Flsh-'--ftq«iarliim,  fish*  hatchery,  planting  of  fish. 

7.  Preservation  of  sites  of  educational  Interest  (including  restorations). 

8.  Field  trips  conducted  by  educational  staff: 

(a)  Nature  guided  trips  (ranger  naturalist  in  charge). 

(b)  General  information  trips  (regular  rariger  In  charge). 

(c)  Special  guide  trips  by  visiting  specialists. 

9.  Lectures: 

(a)  Popular  lectures  by  nature  guide  rangers. 

(b)  Technical  or  semitechnlcal  lectures  by  visiting  specialists. 
(Announcements  of  lectures  and  guide  trips  mentioned  under  l-<e).> 

10.  Schools  of  field  natural  history : 

ia)  Courses  for  the  training  of  nature  guides. 
ib)  Courses  for  the  general  public. 

11.  University  courses  offered  in  parks. 

12.  Research:  Chiefly  dependent  upon  cooperation  with  visiting  specialists. 
18.  Miscellaneous: 

(a)  Special  visitors. 

(b)  General  cooperation,  etc. 
(o)  Pageants,  etc. 

Approval  of  the  principles  set  down  In  this  broad  educational  plan  olBdaUy 
established  the  educational  division  of  the  National  Park  Service.  This  educa- 
tional summary  also  sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  chief  park  iiatnraliat,  park 
naturalists,  and  other  educational  officers.  The  keynote  of  the  plan,  however, 
is  the  "educational  working  plan"  for  e&ch  individual  park.  This  edncatloBal 
working  plan  is  vitally  necessary  for  development  in  individual  parks  for  llie 
following  reasons : 

(a)  In  order  to  summarlsse  the  educational  possibilities  and  to  obtain  a 
perspective  of  all  educational  problems ; 

ib)  In  order  to  provide  for  a  gradual  and  logical  development;  and 

(o)  In  order  to  plan  a  budget  which  will  accurately  list  all  necessary  expen- 
ditures whether  it  is  expected  that  these  expenditures  will  be  made  by  Govern- 
ment appropriation  or  by  private  cooperation.  Careful  attention  to  the  fonnn- 
latlon  of  these  working  plans  means  the  application  of  business  efficiency,  wfaidi 
will  result  in  the  success  of  our  educational  work. 

During  the  past  year  a  preliminary  educational  working  plan  has  been 
developed  for  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  work  has  been  done  upon 
similar  projects  for  both  Yosemlte  and  Mount  Rainier. 

The  educational  activities  In  the  national  parks  were  thoroughly  discussed 
at  the  superintendents'  conference  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  Octobtf, 
1925,  and  at  the  first  chief  rangers'  conference  in  Sequoia  National  Park  la 
January,  1926. 

During  the  past  year  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  securing  of  oflke 
equipment,  tools,  and  other  supplies  from  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  otlier  Government 
organizations.  This  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  museum  exhibit  construc- 
tion, and  even  office  work  at  the  headquarters  of  the  educational  division. 
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since  no  appropriation  had  been  made  for  the  equipment  of  these  headquarters. 
Equipment  to  the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars  was  secured  and  much  of 
it  reshipped  to  the  Yosemite  Museum  and  to  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  establishment  of  a  reference  library 
at  educational  headquarters  and  in  individual  parks.  About  100  volumes, 
secured  through  cooperation,  were  shipped  from  educational  headquarters  to 
the  Yosemite  Museum  where  they  are  in  use  in  the  library  which  has  been 
established  at  that  point. 

The  work  of  Qarnet  Holme,  pageant  master  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
was  kept  in  closest  touch  with  t]^at  of  the  educational  division  through  fre- 
quent conferences  in  San  Francisco.  Besides  the  larger  historical  and  allegori- 
cal pageants  produced  or  written  by  Mr.  Holme  for  Sequoia,  Yosemite,  and 
Yellowstone  National  Parks  and  for  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  another 
type  of  entertainment  was  developed  as  an  experiment.  A  shorter  and  very 
amusing  skit  was  written  for  Yellowstone,  its  purpose  being  to  call  attention 
in  an  incidental  but  impressive  way  to  the  educational  opportunities  offered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  to  visitors. 

After  the  first  tools  had  been  received  at  educational  headquarters,  the 
construction  of  museum  exhibits  was  carried  on  by  the  chief  naturalist.  Lack 
of  assistance  and  press  of  other  duties,  however,  greatly  delayed  this  work. 
Two  portable  working  models  of  geysers,  each  erupting  to  a  height  of  2^ 
feet  approximately  every  minute,  were  produced  and  shipped  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park  for  use  in  the  main  museum  at  Mammoth  and  in  the  new 
branch  museum  at  Old  Faithful. 

The  establishment  of  educational  activities  in  Grater  Lake  National  Park 
daring  the  past  season  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Loye  Holmes  Miller,  proved 
how  urgent  is  the  need  for  such  work  in  the  parks  in  which  such  development 
has  not  as  yet  taken  place.  Doctor  Miller*s  personal  efforts  were  augmented 
by  the  voluntary  services  of  three  competent  assistants,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  offer  daily  guided  field  trips  and  lectures,  to  maintain  exhibits  of  cut 
wild  fiowers,  to  start  a  small  museum,  and  to  compile  check  lists  of  the  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  flowers  of  the  region. 

Personal  attention  of  the  chief  naturalist  and  several  members  of  the 
Yellowstone  educational  staff  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  three  nature 
trails  in  the  Old  Faithful  region.  Here  we  were  facing  the  stupendous  problem 
of  attempting  to  serve  2,500  persons  daily  with  the  services  of  only  two  ranger 
naturalists  available.  The  formation  trail  and  the  Black  Sand  Basin  Trail 
were,  therefore,  carefully  lab^ed  with  all  the  geological  data  that  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  ranger  naturalists.  Additional  bits  of  natural  history  were  pointed 
out.  A  new  loop  trail  was  built  to  Observation  Point  and  Solitary  Geyser 
and  developed  as  thoroughly  as  possible  as  a  nature  trail,  not  with  the  purpose 
of  replacing  in  any  way  the  formation  trails  but  to  supplement  them.  The  wild 
flower  garden  and  branch  museum  started  at  this  station  will  require  additional 
development  next  season. 

In  examining  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  educational  division  during 
the  past  season  in  retrospect,  one  important  conclusion  stands  out  before  all 
others.  In  the  development  of  definite  detailed  plans,  in  administration  of 
general  park  educational  activities,  in  detailed  work  in  the  parks,  in  museum 
construction — ^in  short,  in  all  of  the  many  educational  activities — progress  is 
limited  by  the  lack  of  adequate  assistance  and  will  progress  in  proportion  as 
such  assistance  is  provided. 
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